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Nearly  two  years  later  he  was  admitted  some- 
what in  advance  to  the  Wesleyan  University, 
at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  then  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk.  Two  years 
later — August,  1836 — he  graduated  in  the  full 
classical  course.  In  this  class  of  twelve  per- 
sons there  were  besides  himself  several  who 
have  attained  to  positions  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  among  them 
Dr.  Seager,  of  Genesee  Conference,  and  Drs. 
Bannister  and  Kidder,  of  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute. His  class-standing  in  college  was  re- 
spectable, but  owing  to  the  fact  that  more  than 
three  years'  study  was  to  be  accomplished  in 
two  years,  he  was  not  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
as  otherwise  he  might  have  been. 

Immediately  on  leaving  college  he  became  a 
teacher  in  Amenia  Seminary,  an  institution  of 
high  grade,  located  in  Duchess  county,  New 
York.  Here  he  remained  seven  years,  the  first 
two  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  the  rest  of  the  time  as  principal  of 
the  institution.  He  was  eminently  successful 
both  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  administrator  and 
disciplinarian.  An  excellent  religious  influence 
prevailed  in  the  school  during  his  presidency 
over  it,  and  several  gracious  revivals  were  en- 
joyed. About  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the 
principalship  of  the  Amenia  Seminary  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Redman,  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  who  has  been  and  still  is  his 
worthy  companion  and  help-meet,  answering 
most  fitly  to  the  apostolic  requirements  for  the 
wife  of  a  bishop. 

In  the  Spring  of  1843,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  he  was  admitted  on  trial  by  the  New 
York  Conference,  and  commenced  his  public 
ministry.  His  first  appointment  was  to  Win- 
sted,  a  manufacturing  town  in  the  north-west- 
ern part  of  Connecticut,  where  he  continued 
two  years.  The  next  two  years  were  spent  at 
Salisbury,  not  far  distant,  and  still  nearer  to 
his  former  place  of  residence — Amenia.  In 
1817  he  was  appointed  to  Sullivan-Street 
Church,  in  New  York  city — now  Washington 
Square  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — and  two 
years  later  to  Vestry-Street  Church — now  Cen- 
tral Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  Seventh 
Avenue.  At  that  time  a  minister  was  allowed 
to  remain  no  more  than  four  consecutive  years 
ui  the  same  city,  and  accordingly  in  1851  he  was 
sent  to  Poughkeepsie — Cannon-Street  Church. 
In  the  Fall  of  1852  the  editorship  of  the 
Ladies'  Repository  became  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Prof.  William  C.  Larrabee,  and  Dr. 
Clark  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  chair.  In 
that  position,  by  two  subsequent  reflections, 
both  of  which  were  unanimous  and  by  acclama- 


tion, he  continued  till  called  by  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1864  to  the  Episcopacy. 

From  the  time  Dr.  Clark  entered  the  New 
York  Conference  he  was  recognized  by  its  lead- 
ing men  as  a  young  man  of  much  more  than 
ordinary  promise.  His  appointments  previous 
to  his  coming  to  New  York  were  both  good 
ones,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  filled  them, 
and  the  general  success  that  attended  his  labors, 
gave  assurance  to  the  hopes  that  had  been 
entertained  respecting  him.  The  election  of 
delegates  to  the  General  Conference  of  1848  by 
the  New  York  Conference  took  place  in  May, 
1847,  at  the  end  of  his  fourth  year  in  the  min- 
istry, when  he  first  became  eligible  to  a  seat  in 
that  General  Conference,  when  he  was  returned 
as  one  of  the  reserved  delegates,  his  brethren 
thus  emphatically  declaring  their  appreciation 
of  his  worth.  Four  3^ears  later  he  failed  of  an 
election  for  a  cause  greatly  to  his  honor— of 
which  an  account  will  be  presently  given — and 
doubtless  the  event  has  worked  to  his  advant- 
age. At  each  subsequent  election  to  that  high 
trust  his  Conference  has  honored  itself  by  hon- 
oring him  with  an  appointment  as  delegate. 
In  1850  the  Faculty  of  the  Wesleyan  Univers- 
ity, to  whom  he  had  been  intimately  known 
ever  since  he  first  entered  its  undergraduate 
course,  without  solicitation,  conferred  on  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity;  and, 
however  the  case  may  have  been  at  other 
times,  none  felt  that  the  value  of  the  title  was 
depreciated  by  its  being  bestowed  on  him. 

In  the  long  and  agitating  controversy  in  the 
Church  respecting  the  slavery  question,  Dr. 
Clark  was  always  recognized  as  decidedly  of 
the  antislavery  party,  though  in  that  case,  as 
in  all  others,  he  was  moderate  though  firm 
and  unwavering  in  his  devotions  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church.  Upon  the  adoption  by 
Congress  of  the  noted  "  Compromise  Measures," 
including  the  atrocious  Fugitive-Slave  Bill,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  them  as  iniquitous 
and  not  binding  upon  the  consciences  of  Chris- 
tians. In  the  preachers'  meeting  of  New  York 
city  he  offered  a  set  of  resolutions  condemna- 
tory of  that  enactment,  which  passed  that 
body  with  great  unanimity,  but  afterward 
became  the  occasion  of  violent  discussions  and 
divisions.  For  a  time  he  was  "  under  the 
cloud,"  so  great  was  the  pro-slavery  influence 
in  the  Church,  and  at  the  next  Conference  he 
was  not,  as  otherwise  he  certainly  would  have 
been,  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence. Probably  his  non-election  at  that  time, 
and  for  that  cause,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
fortunate  events  of  his  life.  The  Church  has 
at  length,  and  with  almost  absolute  unanimity, 
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come  to  the  ground  he  then  occupied,  and  with 
due  consistency  has  chosen  to  place  its  honors 
upon  one  who  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
bringing  about  the  desired  result. 

Dr.  Clark  has  been  somewhat  distinguished 
as  an  author.  While  a  teacher  at  Amenia  he 
prepared  and  published  a  treatise  on  algebra, 
intending  it  as  part  of  a  complete  mathematical 
series,  the  completion  of  which,  however,  his 
entrance  into  the  ministry  induced  him  to 
abandon.  His  algebra  was  received  by  in- 
structors with  a  good  degree  of  favor,  and  had 
been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  a  number  of 
institutions,  when  its  plates  were  destroyed  in 
the  burning  of  the  establishment  of  its  publish- 
ers— Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers;  since  which 
it  has  not  been  reprinted.  Hi  1848  he  compiled 
and  edited  a  volume  of  sermons,  by  various 
authors,  which  was  issued  from  the  Methodist 
Book  Boom.  Two  years  later  he  published  a 
little  work  of  great  practical  value,  entitled, 
"Mental. Discipline,"  and  in  1851,  "Death-Bed 
Scenes,"  a  duodecimo  volume.  Bishop  Hedding, 
with  his  rare  ability  to  read  men's  character, 
became  early  impressed  with  the  excellence  of 
his  future  successor,  and  during  the  residence 
of  the  latter  in  Poughkeepsie,  then  the  home 
of  the  venerable  senior  Bishop,  an  intimacy 
grew  up  between  them,  and  the  Bishop,  in  the 
fullest  trust,  then  confided  to  his  friend  the 
delicate  task  of  composing  his  biography.  How 
faithfully  and  ably  that  work  was  done  we  need 
not  say.  Only  a  short  time  before  his  election 
to  his  new  official  trust  he  had  published  his 
most  elaborate  production — a  large  duodecimo 
volume,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  entitled, 
"Man  all  Immortal."  All  of  these  works  were 
written  in  intervals  of  time  snatched  up  in  the 
midst  of  other  and  often  most  exacting  occu- 
pations. 

The  length  to  which  this  paper  has  grown 
admonishes  us  that  we  must  pass  hastily  over 
other  important  matters  belonging  to  our  theme. 
Of  Bishop  Clark's  character  as  a  preacher  it 
may  be  said  that  his  style  is  plainly  didactic 
and  hortatory  rather  than  swellingly  oratorical; 
and  yet  he  is  popular  as  a  pulpit  orator.  In 
doctrine  he  is  eminently  orthodox  and  evangel- 
ical according  to  the  most  approved  Wesleyan 
standard.  He  believes  in  Methodism  as  it  is, 
without  being  slavishly  bound  to  things  merely 
incidental,  and  while  he  is  from  conviction  as 
well  as  from  the  cast  of  his  mind  eminently 
conservative,  he  is  also  as  decidedly  and  act- 
ively progressive.  An  incident  will  illustrate 
this:  When  Dr.  Clark  first  became  a  resident 
of  Cincinnati  the  old  rule  respecting  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes  in  church  sittings  was  rig- 


idly enforced  in  all  the  churches,  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  practice  of  "lining  the  hymns" 
prevailed,  whether  in  public  or  social  worship. 
A  party  in  favor  of  a  change  in  both  these 
particulars  soon  appeared,  with  whom  he  con- 
fessed a  decided  sympathy,  but  declined  to  be- 
come identified  with  the  movement  for  reform, 
on  account  of  his  public  position,  and  his  non- 
identification  with  the  Conference  at  that  place. 
Yet  in  his  private  intercourse  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  his  influence  was  freely 
used  in  favor  of  the  proposed  changes,  and  in 
the  comparatively  brief  period  of  ten  years  he 
saw  a  complete  revolution  in  these  things,  ef- 
fected almost  without  agitation. 

To  matters  pertaining  to  education  he  has 
freely  given  of  his  time  and  services,  and  he  is 
now  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Cincinnati  Wesleyan  Female  College.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  chosen  "counselors"  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society  of  that  city; 
and  at  the.  organization  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees appointed  by  the  late  General  Conference 
in  behalf  of  the  whole  Church,  he  was  chosen 
the  President.  When  the  Trinity  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Cincinnati  was  built,  Dr. 
Clark  was  called  in  to  sit  with  the  official  board, 
and  to  give  them  his  counsel  and  assistance  in 
their  financial  operations.  The  corner-stone  of 
the  new  structure  was  laid  and  the  building 
dedicated,  as  much  through  his  influence  as  of 
that  of  the  members  more  immediately  inter- 
ested. And  to  him  principally  are  due  the  lo- 
cation of  the  edifice  and  the  style  of  finish 
adopted  by  the  Building  Committee. 

Happily  for  the  Church  and  the  world  it  is 
yet  too  soon  to  write  the  full  history,  or  to 
attempt  fully  to  portray  the  character  of  our 
subject;  a  large  share  of  the  former,  as  it  will 
be,  is,  we  trust,  yet  in  the  future;  the  latter  is 
yet  to  be  more  widely,  and,  we  doubt  not,  more 
beautifully  portrayed  by  his  own  life  and  serv- 
ices. Hitherto  the  favor  of  the  Divine  watch- 
care  over  our  Methodism  has  been  most  sig- 
nally evinced  in  directing  the  voice  of  the 
Church  in  the  selection  of  our  General  Super- 
intendents. The  action  of  the  late  General 
Conference  in  that  particular  was  clearly  not 
less  wisely  directed' than  at  former  times,  and 
we  venture  very  little  in  predicting  that  when 
the  future  historian  of  Methodism  shall  sketch 
the  mental  forms  of  the  Church's  good  bishops, 
our  subject  will  occupy  no  low  place  among 
them. 


The   ancients   feared   death;    we,   thanks   to 
Christianity,  fear  only  dying. — Guesses  at  Truth. 
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BY    REV.    GEORGE    M.    STEELE. 


UP  THE   JAMES. 

AT  home  some  of  us  get  the  impression  that 
Eiehmond,  City  Point,  and  Petersburg  are 
only  a  little  way  up  the  River  from  Old  Point. 
But  it  is  ninety  miles  to  General  Grant's  head- 
quarters, and  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  to 
the  rebel  capital.  If  the  conveniences  and 
anxieties  of  civil  life  had  begun  to  diminish  at 
Baltimore  they  had  almost  entirely  disappeared 
on  leaving  Fortress  Monroe.  The  "John  0. 
Brooks,"  a  large  old  steamer,  was  crowded  with 
soldiers  of  various  regiments,  some  of  them 
new  recruits,  others  returning  from  furloughs, 
convalescent  camps,  and  detached  service  to 
the  front.  There  was  also  a  great  number  of 
officers  and  camp-followers  of  various  grades. 
The  upper  deck  was  one  great  and  almost 
appalling  wilderness  of  knapsacks,  haversacks, 
canteens,  coffee-cups,  traveling-bags,  blankets, 
and  other  paraphernalia  of  soldier's  appurte- 
nance. To  speak  of  neatness  in  such  a  connec- 
tion would  be  a  violent  incongruity.  Of  course 
there  was  little  like  orderly  arrangement  of  any 
thing  any  where.  Yet  I  suppose  every  one 
knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  just  where  he  left 
his  own  traps — I  certainly  managed  to  keep 
track  of  mine.  True,  the  whole  boat  did  not 
present  the  disorderly  and  dirty  appearance  of 
the  part  described,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  "Brooks"  is  one  of  the  untidiest 
boats  on  the  river. 

Virginia  is  emphatically  a  "land  of  broad 
rivers,"  and  the  James  is  one  of  the  broadest 
of  these,  being  several  miles  wide  at  its  mouth, 
and,  indeed,  far  up  into  the  interior.  What 
grand  facilities  for  internal  commerce  does  this 
Old  Dominion  and  mother  of  States  possess! 
Yet  how  little  improved!  It  is  a  rich  and 
splendid  country  bordering  both  sides  of  this 
stream,  yet  in  many  respects  a  desolate  and 
forsaken  land.  For  more  than  sixty  miles  I 
did  not  see  a  respectable  village.  Here  and 
there  at  magnificent  distances,  there  were  stately 
mansions,  with  their  clumps  of  outbuildings; 
now  and  then  a  group  of  shanties;  sometimes 
a  dilapidated  church  with  or  without  a  few  in- 
different structures  in  the  neighborhood;  these 
and  the  great  clearings  were  the  principal  in- 
dications that  the  country  had  been  recently 
inhabited.  But  from  Newport  News  almost  to 
City  Point  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a 
single  human  being  on  the  shores  or  in  the 
fields,  no  cattle,  nor  sheep,  nor  horses,  not  a 
cat,  or  dog,  or  pig,  or  even  a  duck,  except  some 


wild  ones  disporting  themselves  in  the  river. 
Of  course  the  present  desolation  is  owing  m 
great  measure  to  the  fact  of  the  war.  But 
there  is  another  reason  obvious  to  most  read- 
ers why  the  whole  region  appears  to  lie  under 
a  blight.  There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says, 
"  Where  the  devil  has  danced  no  grass  grows," 
and  the  same  is  in  some  sort  true  of  slavery. 

We  passed  the  former  estate  of  the  celebra- 
ted John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  lying  for  miles 
along  the  south  side  of  the.  James,  and  em- 
bracing several  thousand  acres  of  fertile  land. 
In  New  England  it  would  be  divided  into  a 
hundred  farms,  each  of  them  in  itself  a  mine 
of  wealth.  Here  even  the  cultivated  portions 
scarcely  produce  a  tithe  of  what  they  are  capa- 
ble. We  saw  the  site  of  ancient  Jamestown, 
nearly  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
It  is  an  island  overgrown  with  trees  and 
bushes.  Nothing  remains  to  indicate  what  it 
once  may  have  been  except  a  few  crumbling 
walls  and  several  lone  chimneys,  which,  with 
true  Virginia  pride,  persist  in  standing  when  it 
would  seem  much  more  natural  for  them  to 
tumble  down.  A  considerable  portion,  too,  of 
the  great  square  tower  of  the  ancient  church 
built  by  the  first  colonists  is  still  standing, 
though  almost  shrouded  by  the  wild  shrubbery 
which  has  grown  up  within  and  around  it.  It 
was,  of  course,  the  first  church  built  in  this 
country,  and  in  it,  among  other  memorable 
things,  took  place  the  baptism  of  Pocahontas. 
This  latter  is  the  subject  of  a  great  national 
work  of  art,  being  that  of  one  of  the  superb 
historical  paintings  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capi- 
tol at  Washington. 

CITY  POINT  AND  GENEEAL  GPANT. 

Arriving  over  against  Harrison's  Landing, 
the  famous  scene  of  the  termination  of  General 
M'Clellan's  disastrous  campaign,  we  were  in 
plain  sight  of  City  Point,  the  base  of  supplies 
for  General  Grant's  army.  The  intervening  ten 
miles  were  quickly  passed,  and  we  began  to 
get  into  the  theater  of  active  military  opera- 
tions. The  place  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
Appomattox  and  James,  about  ten  miles  from 
Petersburg  and  about  twenty  in  a  straight  line 
from  Richmond,  though  nearly  fifty  by  the 
river.  It  was  several  days  before  I  could  con- 
clusively make  out  whether  there  were  really 
any  thing  which  might  be  properly  called  a 
village,  so  thoroughly  do  the  military  arrange- 
ments absorb  the  attention  and  seem  to  occupy 
the  whole  ground.  But  there  is  quite  a  Vir- 
ginia city  here — that  is,  a  street  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  with  smallish,  clingy, 
dilapidated   houses    scattered    along   on    either 
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side,  a  dubious  store  or  two,  a  single  fine  man- 
sion— or  that  had  once  been  fine — with  grounds 
pleasant  and  attractive,  and  a  shabby-looking 
small  brick  church,  on  the  door  of  which  now 
stands  the  inscription,  "  No  admission  except 
on  business." 

Soon  after  we  landed,  and  while  preparation 
was  making  to  conduct  us  to  the  Christian 
Commission  head-quarters  at  the  Depot  Hospi- 
tal, several  of  the  delegates  sallied  out  to  see 
what  was  of  interest  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
"We  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  neighborhood 
of  General  Grant's  head-quarters.  No  guard 
preventing,  Ave  walked  into  the  inclosure, 
which  is  the  handsome  lawn  in  front  of  the 
'mansion  referred  to  above,  just  in  the  angle 
made  by  the  junction  of  the  Appomattox  and 
the  James.  The  tent  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  pointed  out  to  us — a  modest  little 
marquee,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from 
others.  Like  Abraham  of  old,  "he  sat  in  the 
tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day,''  but,  unlike 
Abraham,  he  was  reading  the  New  York  Times, 
and  holding  between  his  fingers  the  inevitable 
lighted  cigar.  A  single  orderly  was  with  him, 
no  other  attendant  near  by.  We  might  have 
taken  him  and  thrown  him  into  the  river,  but 
we  had  no  disposition  to  do  so.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  one  of  the  more  audacious  among  us 
to  introduce  ourselves.  The  proposal  was  hesi- 
tatingly acceded  to,  and  we  all  approached — a 
different  group  certainly  in  some  respects  from 
that  which  the  father  of  the  faithful  saw  com- 
ing to  meet  him.  We  were  most  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  made  to  feel  immediately  at  home. 
Asking  us  to  be  seated,  the  great  captain  en- 
tered into  an  easy,  natural  conversation  with 
us,  such  as  might  occur  any  where  among  a 
company  of  intelligent  farmers  of  a  neighbor- 
hood at  the  close  of  a  day.  There  was  no 
stately  etiquette,  no  "fuss  and  feathers,"  no 
affectation  of  dignity.  He  talked  with  us  with 
the  greatest  apparent  freedom,  seeming  to  make 
no  effort  to  conceal  any  thing  which  we  might 
wish  to  know,  yet  keeping  at  a  safe  distance 
from  all  the  lines  of  contraband  intelligence. 
He  told  us  with  great  gusto  of  the  death  of 
John  Morgan  and  the  routing  of  his  command. 
I  had  heard  of  it  twenty-four  hours  before,  but 
it  seemed  particularly  good  coming  directly 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Lieutenant-General. 
Other  topics  of  interest,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  recent  achievements  of  General 
Sherman  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  etc.,  were 
broached  and  briefly  discussed.  Our  visit  was 
short,  as  we  had  no  claims  upon  his  time,  and 
did  not  think  it  right  to  occupy  too  much  of 
it.     The   simplicity   and   modesty   of   the   man 


can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Yet  there  was 
something  both  charming  and  impressive  in  his 
spirit  and  general  bearing.  I  went  away  with 
a  conviction  deeper  than  ever  of  his  wisdom 
and  his  competency  for  the  responsible  position 
which  he  holds.  The  published  portraits  of  the 
General  do  not,  to  my  mind,  perfectly  represent 
him.  He  has  not  such  a  round,  full  face  as 
most  of  the  engravings  give  the  impression  of. 
There  is  little  of  the  fierce  warrior  in  his  look. 
A  blue  eye,  rather  light  complexion,  though 
now  bronzed  by  exposure,  a  calm,  mild,  and 
somewhat  diffident  expression,  are  united  with 
firmness,  intelligence,  and  decision. 

THE  HOSPITAL. 

This  is  rocated  about  a  mile  from  City  Point 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Appomattox,  and  on 
the  side  of  a  broad  plain.  It  consisted  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  of  the  base  hospital  of  the 
Second,  Fifth  and  Ninth  Army  Corps,  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  yet  contiguous,  altogether 
forming  a  depot  hospital  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. There  were  between  four  and  five 
thousand  patients  at  the  time  of  my  arrival. 
But  the  numbers  were  constantly  changing,  as 
is  natural  in  any  hospital,  and  especially  in 
such  a  one  as  this,  which,  for  many  severe 
cases,  is  only  a  temporary  stopping-place  on 
the  way  either  to  a  general  hospital  or  to  the 
grave.  There  are,  however,  usually  many 
patients,  either  convalescent  or  only  moderately 
ill,  the  larger  portion  during  my  stay  being  not 
wounded  but  sick. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION. 

At  this  hospital  is  located  the  principal  sta- 
tion of  the  Christian  Commission.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  tents,  large  and  small,  occupied 
by  delegates,  permanent  agents,  teamsters, 
laborers,  etc.  There  were  two  large  lodging- 
tents,  each  capable  of  containing  from  thirty 
to  forty  single  bunks,  a  kitchen,  a  dining-tent, 
a  reading-room,  with  long,  plain  tables  fur- 
nished with  pens,  ink,  and  paper  for  the  free 
use  of  the  soldiers  in  writing  letters,  a  large 
chapel-tent,  a  store-tent,  and  some  minor  tents. 
This,  though  the  principal  station,  is  not  the 
only  one  in  General  Grant's  army.  Each  army 
corps,  in  camp  or  field,  has  its  station  with  its 
captain  and  regular  system  of  operations.  At 
the  front  the  work  is  different  from  that  at  the 
base,  the  latter  comprising  little  more  than 
labor  in  the  hospital,  the  former  embracing 
both  field-hospital  and  camp.  There  is  another 
modification  of  the  Commission  service  per- 
taining to  the  field  in  the  time  of,  or  soon 
after,  a  battle.     Some  slight  idea  of  the  opera- 
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tions  of  this  great  and  wise  Christian  charity 
in  all  these  different  departments  may  be  gath- 
ered from  a  statement  of  my  own  experience 
and  work. 

IN  THE  HOSPITAL. 

I  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  First  Divi- 
sion of  the  Fifth  Corps  hospital.  When  I  com- 
menced my  visits  the  number  of  patients  in 
this  division  amounted  to  some  one  hundred 
and  forty.  A  week  later  it  was  reduced  to  a 
few  more  than  eighty,  and  then  very  soon, 
when  the  movements  of  the  several  corps 
began  preparatory  to  Butler's  advance  toward 
Eichmond  and  the  cooperative  attack  on  the 
rebel  works  covering  the  Southside  Railroad, 
there  was  a  sudden  repletion  of  the  wards  up  to 
two  hundred  or  more  from  the  field  hospital.  In 
an  established  and  well-regulated  hospital  there 
are  comparatively  few  physical  wants  of  the 
soldier  which  are  not  provided  for  and  designed 
to  be  met  by  the  Government.  Probably  no 
government  in  the  world  has  ever  made  such 
ample  and  careful  preparation  for  the  comfort 
of  its  soldiers,  and  especially  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  as  has  ours.  Of  course,  after  a  great 
battle,  in  which  many  thousands  are  disabled 
and  mangled  in  an  hour,  and  in  some  sudden 
movements  to  which  an  army  is  liable,  there 
arise  exigencies  which  no  prescribed  system  can 
begin  to  meet,  and  which  voluntary  and  mani- 
fold effort  outside  of  any  governmental  system 
must  remedy,  as  in  so  many  instances  has  been 
done  through  the  agency  of  the  Christian  and 
Sanitary  Commissions  to  the  salvation  of  many 
lives,  the  prevention  and  relief  of  untold  suf- 
fering, and  the  gratitude  of  thousands  of  brave 
men  and  their  friends. 

Yet  even  in  the  established  hospitals  where 
the  Government  abundantly  provides  medical 
attendants  and  medical  stores,  suitable  cloth- 
ing, bedding  and  shelter,  there  are  almost 
numberless,  nameless  wants  which  can  not  be 
relieved  through  any  prevised  channels  of  a 
military  systeni.  In  any  general  arrangement 
there  will- be  special  cases  which  are  not  met. 
The  machinery  may  be  marvelously  well  adapted 
to  its  objects,  but  it  is  imperfect,  and  works 
with  a  good  deal  of  friction.  Then  we  are  to 
make  an  incalculable  allowance  for  the  selfish- 
ness of  humanity,  which,  though  no  worse  in 
the  army  than  in  civil  life,  is  nevertheless 
palpably  prevalent  among  surgeons,  ward- 
masters,  nurses,  and  other  employes  of  the 
hospital  department.  The  destitution  and  suf- 
fering from  the  causes  hinted  at,  though  less 
in  a  well-established  depot  hospital  at  the  base 
of  an   army  than  in  some  other  circumstances 


of  the  service,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  greater 
than  in  the  general  hospitals  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, Washington,  and  further  north. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  man  who  has  been  in 
the  hospital  for  a  month.  When  he  came  his 
under-clothing  of  woolen  was  taken  away  and 
thinner  hospital  clothing  given  him.  The  un- 
derstanding and  the  requirement  is,  that  the 
thicker  garments  shall  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
ward-master  and  restored  on  the  patient's  re- 
covery. But  in  a  great  majority  of  instances, 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  shirts  and 
drawers  are  never  returned,  and  the  soldier, 
who  came  in  the  last  of  August  wearing  woolen 
is  going  back  to  the  front  the  first  of  October 
to  spend  the  frosty  nights  in  shelter-tents,  or 
perhaps  tentless  in  the  rifle-pits,  clad  only  in 
their  cotton  under-clothes.  The  excuse  is,  that 
the  garments  were  "  lost  in  the  wash" — a  mat- 
ter, however,  for  which  the  ward-master  would 
be  held  accountable  if  the  surgeons  always  did 
their  duty.  To  be  sure,  the  soldier  may,  by 
the  proper  process,  draw  his  supplies  from  the 
quarter-master  by  paying  for  them,  and  if  colds, 
rheumatism,  fevers,  and  death  would  only  be 
accommodating  enough  to  wait  through  the 
month  or  two  of  red  tape  and  the  labyrinths 
of  the  circumlocution-office,  why,  the  man  may 
be  made  comfortable  after  some  weeks  of  suf- 
fering. But  often  the  supply  comes  when  the 
want  has  been  relieved  in  a  manner  more 
melancholy  than  I  like  to  describe.  Necessities 
of  this  kind  are  so  numerous  that  not  even  the 
Christian  Commission,  nor  the  Sanitary,  nor 
both  can  supply  them  all.  They  can  and  do, 
however,  sometimes  check  these  abuses  by 
wise  and  respectful  remonstrances  in  the  proper 
quarters. 

There  are  also  exceptional  cases,  yet  more 
frequent  than  desirable,  in  which,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  patient,  the  hospi- 
tal clothing  is  wholly  inadequate — there  is 
nothing  in  the  regulations  to  meet  those  cases— 
so  the  patient  must  suffer  and  perhaps  die  if 
not  supplied  from  some  extra  governmental 
source.  Plere  is  A  man  destitute  of  any  gar- 
ments except  some  ragged  and  filthy  fragments. 
For  some  reason,  I  know  not  what,  he  can  not 
be  immediately  supplied,  and  before  the  proper 
requisitions  can  be  made  out  and  filled  it  may 
be  too  late.  Then,  too,  there  are  articles  of 
diet  and  little  delicacies  which  our  Uncle  can 
not  possibly  work  into  his  supplies  for  his 
boys  without  working -more  mischief  than  good. 
The  dietetic  system  of  the  hospital  is  doubtless 
admirably  designed  to  suit  the  average  of  the 
inmates;  but  as  scarcely  any  one  is  ever  at  the 
average,   it    is   obvious    that   there    are    many 
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cases  which  the  system  does  not  exactly  suit. 
Then  there  are  scores  of  little  articles  which 
are  of  insignificant  account  at  home,  but  which 
are  of  untold  value  sometimes  to  the  soldier. 

Let  me  give,  with  assistance  of  note-book 
and  diary,  some  account  of  some  of  my  visits. 
I  start  out  in  the  morning  with  my  haversack, 
containing  a  variety  of  reading  matter,  mostly 
in  the  form  of  the  elegant  little  books  with 
paper  covers  issued  by  the  various  religious 
publication  societies,  and  which  the  soldiers  are 
generally  very  eager  to  get;  a  good  quantity 
of  paper  and  envelopes — which  are  always 
wanted  and  can  not  always  be  purchased — of 
which  I  sometimes  distributed  fifty  in  a  day, 
and  more  or  less  every  day;  Testaments,  and 
little  prayer-books,  and  soldiers'  hymn-books; 
and,  after  I  learn  something  of  the  wants  of 
the  boys,  handkerchiefs,  suspenders,  a  paper  of 
needles,  some  hanks  of  thread — articles  fre- 
quently almost  indispensable  and  yet  unobtain- 
able— some  pencils,  a  paper  of  pins,  etc.  In 
the  first  tent  I  enter,  John  Ran,  of  a  Pennsyl- 
vania regiment,  would  like  a  can  of  condensed 
milk — the  coffee  without  any  milk  and  only 
sugar  enough  for  an  aggravation  almost  makes 
him  sicker  than  he  is.  I  take  his  name  and 
want,  and  promise  him  a  can  if  he  will  share 
it  with  some  others  who  have  the  same  need. 
Brown  wants  some  soft  crackers,  and  two  or 
three  others  join  in  the  same  request;  they 
need  a  little  change  from  the  army  bread.  In 
number  two  Scadden  inquires  for  needles  and 
thread,  and  is  readily  supplied,  much  to  his 
gratification.  Others  are  reminded  of  similar 
wants,  and  I  do  quite  a  little  business  as  a 
thread-merchant,  and  my  own  reputation  goes 
up,  while  the  Christian  Commission  gets  sundry 
benedictions  of  a  pleasant  but  droll  character. 
In  another  tent  Bronson  wants  a  pair  of 
slippers;  we  have  n't  many  on  hand,  but  he 
really  needs  them,  and  shall  have  them  if  they 
are  to  be  had.  Sandles  thinks  a  bottle  of  jelly 
would  do  him  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  Sines 
wishes  he  had  a  can  of  peaches.  Now,  these 
and  some  other  things  must  be  given  out 
charily,  and  not  always  to  every  one  that 
thinks  he  needs  them.  Then,  too,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  diseases  prevalent  here 
such  niceties  may  interfere  with  the  medical 
and  dietetic  prescriptions;  so  we  make  it  a  rule 
to  give  nothing  of  the  sort  except  with  the 
approbation  of  the  surgeon.  Smith  asks  for  a 
flannel  shirt,  and  Johnson  for  socks.  Beck 
desires  a  fine-tooth  comb- — a  very  useful  article 
sometimes,  by  the  way — Hammond  a  pair  of 
suspenders,  Scott  a  bottle  of  Jamaica  ginger, 
and    Jessup    a    housewife.     This,    let   me    say 


parenthetically  and  episodically,  is  not  the 
kind  of  wife  Jessup  will  want  when  he  gets 
home,  but  another  kind,  made  of  calico,  paste- 
board, etc.,  which  is  a  very  handy  thing  in  a 
soldier's  knapsack.  Lemons,  fresh  fruits,  canned 
meats,  cordials,  wine,  a  little  sugar,  etc.,  are 
craved  and  needed,  but  they  can  not  always  be 
distributed  lavishly,  as  there  will  be  greater 
need  of  them  and  more  good  come  from  their 
distribution  among  the  suffering,  fainting,  and 
dying  brought  with  their  mangled  bodies  and 
gory  garments  from  the  field  of  carnage. 

Stationery  is  freely  given  to  every  one  who 
wants  it.  But  there  are  some  who  are  too 
feeble  to  write.  They  soon  learn  that  I  am 
more  than  glad  to  assist  them;  so  they  grow 
free  to  ask  me  when  they  wish  me  to  write  for 
them.  I  sit  down  on  the  little  bed,  and  with 
pencil  rapidly  take  from  their  lips  what  they 
wish  to  say  to  their  friends.  On  going  to  my 
tent  I  draw  it  off  and  forward  it.  The  name, 
company,  regiment,  residence,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual  are  preserved  in 
a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  at  the  Com- 
mission head-quarters,  this  record  sometimes 
furnishing  most  valuable  means  of  information 
to  friends  at  home  when  all  other  sources  fail. 
The  replies  received  from  friends  are  frequently 
of  a  touching  character,  for  the  delegate  who 
writes  sometimes  gives  information  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  soldier  beyond  what  the 
latter  dictates.  To  some  of  these  I  had  de- 
signed to  refer  more  particularly,  but  my 
rapidly-diminishing  space  restrains  me. 

PERSONAL  RELIGIOUS  EFFORT. 

The  work  of  the  Christian  Commission  more 
completely  actualizes  the  Christian  idea  as  ex- 
emplified in  Christ's  life  than  any  other  system 
of  religious  operation  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
goes  to  the  man,  and  ministers  to  him  as  such, 
supplying  first  the  most  palpable  and  obviously 
felt  want.  All  through  the  army,  from  the 
highest  officer  to  the  lowest  private,  there  is  a 
profound  conviction  of  this  fact.  Every-where, 
and  in  whatever  capacity  acting,  the  delegate 
is  treated  not  only  with  respect  but  confidence. 
More  than  any  other  minister  of  morals  and 
religion  to  any  other  class  of  persons,  he  has 
direct  access  to  the  soldier's  heart.  It  is  easy 
for  a  common-sense  delegate  to  talk  with  the 
men  about  their  spiritual  interests.  It  is  not 
regarded  by  them,  as  frequently  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, a  mere  professional  business.  They 
recognize  the  same  kindness  and  affection  in 
this  that  has  been  exhibited  in  the  relief  of 
their  temporal  wants. 

Thei'e   is  much  vice  and   ungodliness  in  the 
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army,  so  much  as  to  appall  a  sensitive  Christian, 
yet  not  much  more  than  there  would  be  in  the 
same  general  classes  at  home.  Could  we  see 
all  the  wickedness  of  our  cities  and  large  villa- 
ges as  distinctly  as  that  of  the  army  is  seen, 
the  effect  might  be  something  more  than  start- 
ling. But  even  irreligious  men  in  the  army 
are  easy  of  access.  They  will  unbosom  them- 
selves at  times  to  almost  any  sensible  Chris- 
tian, and  the  revelations  they  sometimes  make 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  serious  convictions 
and  struggles  of  unconverted  men  than  we  are 
wont  to  have.  We  have  little  idea  compara- 
tively of  the  great  religious  work  that  is  going 
on  in  the  army  through  the  labors  of  faithful 
chaplains  and  the  delegates  of  the  Christian 
Commission. 

RELIGIOUS  MEETINGS. 

Not  only  by  personal  effort  are  great  num- 
bers reformed  morally  and  spiritually,  but  the 
religious  meetings  every-where  established  have 
proved  sources  of  untold  good.  At  the  hospi- 
tal near  City  Point  meetings  are  held  in  the 
large  chapel-tent  every  night,  and  are  usually 
largely  attended  by  the  soldiers  who  frequently 
occupy  the  principal  part  of  the  time  given  to 
the  meeting.  Almost  every  night  while  I  was 
present  there  were  numbers  of  persons  seeking 
religion  and  asking  the  prayers  of  Christians. 
There  were  some  remarkable  cases  of  conver- 
sion, and  the  meetings  were  almost  invariably 
seasons  which  one  likes  to  remember.  I  recol- 
lect one  Sabbath  of  extraordinary  interest.  It 
had  been  determined  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  chapel. 
Several  who  had  recently  become  religious 
wished  to  participate.  Some  half  a  dozen 
made  a  public  profession,  and,  though  in  an 
informal  way,  entered  into  a  kind  of  Church 
covenant  assenting  to  the  Apostles'  Creed.  One 
noble  young  man  received  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.  The  prayers  offered  and  the  remarks 
made  were  of  an  impressive  character,  and  a 
large  number  came  to  the  designated  seats  to 
receive  the  emblems  of  the  broken  body  and 
shed  blood  of  their  Kedeemer.  They  were 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  Maine  to 
Virginia,  and  from  Massachusetts  to  Minnesota. 
There  were  scarred  and  weather-beaten  veter- 
ans in  service,  though  mostly  young  in  years — 
men  who  had  been  in  the  seven-days'  battles 
on  the  Chickahominy,  at  the  fearful  strife  of 
Antietam,  the  murderous- assault  and  repulse, 
at  Fredericksburg,  the  dreadful  conflict  around 
Chancellorsville,  and  the  well-won  field  of  Get- 
tysburg. They  had  seen  the  bullets  flying  like 
snow-flakes   about   them,    and    their   comrades 


falling  like  the  leaves  of  Autumn  on  every 
hand.  Yet  they  were  there  that  day  with 
tearful  eyes  and  hearts  as  tender  as  a. woman's, 
there  to  thank  God  that  he  had  kept  them 
through  all  the  terrible  perils,  and  was  per- 
mitting them  to  celebrate  the  great  sacrifice 
whereby  their  souls  had  been  saved  and  kept 
in  all  the  tumult  of  human  strife.  There  were 
younger  soldiers,  too,  just  in  their  first  cam- 
paign— almost  the  most  bloody  in  which  soldiers 
ever  fought — who  had  been  preserved  amid  the 
fiery  hail  of  the  Wilderness,  at  Spottsylvania, 
on  the  North  Anna,  at  Coal  Harbor,  and  before 
Petersburg.  There  were  those  of  many  relig- 
ious denominations,  sinking  all  their  religious 
peculiarities  or  unobtrusively  manifesting  them, 
with  none  to  find  fault.  There  were  some  who 
will  live  many  years  to  tell  the  solemn  experi- 
ence of  the  day  to  their  children  and  children's 
children,  and  there  were  some  who  will  fall  in 
the  next  battle,  a  free-will  offering,  prompted 
by  Christian  principle,  on  their  country's  altar. 
There  are  various  other  meetings  of  a  more 
special  character.  Some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these  are  the  little  services  in  the  wards 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  too  sick  to  go 
out  to  the  chapel.  They  are  short,  seldom  last- 
ing more  than  half  an  hour,  but  very  precious 
and  profitable,  and  often  much  relished  by  all 
classes  of  soldiers. 


WIT  MISDIRECTED, 


He  who  endeavors  to  oblige  the  company  by 
his  good-nature  never  fails  of  being  beloved; 
he  who  strives  to  entertain  it  by  his  good  sense 
never  fails  of  being  esteemed;  but  he  who  is 
continually  aiming  to  be  witty  generally  mis- 
carries of  his  aim;  his  aim  and  intention  is  to 
be  admired,  but  it  is  his  misfortune  either  to 
be  despised  or  detested — to  be  despised  for 
want  of  judgment,  or  detested  for  want  of  hu- 
manity. For  we  seldom  admire  the  wit  when 
we  dislike  the  man.  There  are  a  great  many 
to  whom  the  world  would  be  so  charitable  as 
to  allow  them  to  have  a  tolerable  share  of  com- 
mon-sense; if  they  did  not  set  up  for  something 
more  than  common,  something  very  uncommon, 
bright,  and  witty.  If  we  would  trace  the 
faults  of  conversation  up  to  their  original 
source,  most  of  them  might,  I  believe,  be  re- 
solved into  this,  that  men  had  rather  appear 
shining  than  be  agreSable  in  company.  They 
are  endeavoring  to  raise  admiration  instead  of 
gaining  love  and  good-will,  whereas  the  latter 
is  in  every  body's  power,  the  former  in  that  of 
very  few. — Seed. 
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BY    EHHMAN    S.    NA.DAL. 


AEEMAEKABLE  book  has  been  recently 
issued  in  this  country  by  the  Harpers,  an 
epitome  of  an  extensive  work  by  Mr.  Kay, 
published  in  several  volumes  in  England  in 
the  year  1850.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
book  in  this  country  it  has  been  asserted  that 
most  of  the  evils  treated  of  in  the  work  have 
been  remedied.  Any  man  who  reads  Kay's 
book  carefully  can  see  that  the  disease  is  noth- 
ing to  be  cured  by  a  ten  years'  treatment.  It 
burns  too  far  down  in  the  life  of  England.  A 
tinkering  compromise,  a  gingerly  giving  up  of 
a  trifle  of  the  national  tax  will  not  cure  it. 
"We  shall  then  consider  the  charges  made 
against  English  society  in  1850  as  holding 
still. 

The  first  thing  it  shows  is  this,  and  if  it 
were  all  by  which  England  differs  from  Amer- 
ica we  might  be  proud.  Not  only  is  it  im- 
possible for  a  young  Englishman  of  genius  and 
worth  to  reach  the  position  which  those  quali- 
ties would  gain  him  in  this  country,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  any  young  man  in  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  by  the  exertion  of  in- 
dustry and  prudence,  to  better  his  condition. 
The  boy  who  starts  life  in  this  country  as  the 
clerk  of  a  small  tradesman,  if  he  be  honest  and 
well-behaved,  naturally  rises  to  the  position  of 
a  proprietor.  We  never  think  of  any  thing 
else.  When  you  meet  a  factory-boy  in  the 
street  you  never  think  of  his  avocation  as  per- 
petual. You  regard  his  state  as  merely  a, 
temporary  one,  which  he  is  to  grow  out  of  as 
he  grows  out  of  his  jacket.  It  is  very  differ- 
ent in  England.  There  the  avocation  which 
fixes  a  man's  social  position  is  just  as  much  a 
part  of  him  as  the  texture  of  his  skin  or  the 
color  of  his  eyes.  Just  as  a  negro  is  irrevoca- 
bly black,  so  an  Englishman,  once  a  factory 
operative,  is  always  so.  To  the  eye  of  an 
American  the  man's  social  position  is  an  acci- 
dent of  the  hour.  To  the  eye  of  an  English- 
man it  is  an  attribute  of  his  nature. 

Till  within  a  comparatively  brief  period  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  English  yeomanry 
have  been  small  landed  proprietors.  It  was 
generally  within  the  reach  of  a  young  man  of 
great  energy  and  prudence  to  obtain  a  few 
acres  for  cultivation.  This  had  a  tendency  to 
foster  in  the  spirit  of  the  working  man  honesty, 
industry,  and  a  healthy  independence.  Though 
he  has  never  had  what  could  be  called  educa- 
tion, still  the  fact  that  he  was  a  proprietor, 
that  he  was  interested  in  the  various  laws  and 


political  changes  which  affect  the  value  of 
property,  stood  him  in  the  place  of  ability  to 
read  and  write.  But  now  things  are  changing. 
The  great  landed  proprietors  have  merged  all 
these  small  freeholds  into  their  own  mammoth 
estates.  For  the  last  fifty  years,  while  the 
effects  of  the  French  Pvevolution  are  seen, 
every-where  else  in  the  uprooting  of  the  re- 
mains of  Feudalism,  in  giving  independence  and 
comfort  to  the  working  man,  in  humbling  the 
exalted,  and  in  lifting  up  them  that  are  abased, 
the  tendencies  have  been  just  the  other  way  in 
England.  In  1770  there  were  in  England  250,- 
000  families,  each  of  which  held  a  separate 
estate.  By  1815,  though  with  a  great  increase 
of  population,  the  number  of  landed  proprie- 
tors had  diminished  to  32,000,  and  it  has  been 
growing  less  ever  since.  In  those  very  coun- 
ties where  a  system  of  small  freeholds  and  a 
tenant  peasantry  once  bore  such  a  plenteous 
harvest  of  comfort  and  strengthening  to  the 
working  man  there  is  nothing  left  but  all- 
powerful  lords  on  the  one  side  and  a  degraded 
peasantry  on  the  other.  The  England  of  merry 
Christmas,  the  yule-log  and  the  mistletoe- 
twig,  is  fast  passing  into  the  realm  of  poetry 
and  romance,  if  it  ever  existed  any  where  else. 
The  England  of  Bracebridge  Hall  is  no  where 
to  be  found  outside  of  Irving.  Many  among 
us  have  drawn  their  conceptions  of  English 
rural  life  from  the  exquisite  pictures  in  the 
"May-Queen"  and  the  "Gardener's  Daughter" 
of  Tennyson.  The  family  of  the  generous 
squire  is  unremitting  in  attending  to  every 
want  of  the  peasants,  Avho,  good,  simple  people, 
are  so  contented  with  their  lot  that  they  would 
have  no  other  if  they  could.  The  peasant  boys 
are  manly  yet  obedient  fellows,  and  the  girls 
are  models  of  virtuous  simplicity. 

This  is  what  the  poets  say,  but  the  men  who 
gather  the  statistics  tell  a  very  different  story. 
Instead  of  this  glad,  plenty,  and  Arcadian 
happiness  we  see  a  state  of  things  in  the  rural 
districts  to  which  the  miseries  of  the  most 
crowded  of  the  manufacturing  towns  have  no 
parallel  whatever.  Instead  of  this  rustic  sim- 
plicity Ave  see  thousands  of  degraded  people 
urged  by  the  very  laws  of  self-preservation 
into  crime.  Instead  of  this  unsophisticated 
purity  of  the  peasant's  daughters  we  see  fair 
young  girls  driven  out  into  the  night  to  put 
off,  by  selling  soul  and  body,  for  a  few  months 
of  misery,  the  inevitable  day  of  starvation. 
Instead  of  the  peasant's  Summer  being  one 
long  May-day  and  his  Winter  one  long  Christ- 
mas, there  is  for  him  only  one  long  year  of 
hunger  and  one  long  lifetime  of  degradation. 
Once  a  year,  perhaps,  the  beneficent  ladies  of 
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the  neighborhood  prepare  for  the  poor  man  a 
surprise  in  the  shape  of  a  pudding  or  a  basket 
of  dinner.  Punch  publishes  every  Christmas  a 
picture  setting  forth  the  prodigal  benevolence 
of  John  Bull  and  the  gratitude  of  its  humble 
recipients.  At  any  other  time  of  the  year  he 
must  struggle  for  himself,  so  that  there  is  not 
enough  charity  to  keep  from  want,  but  just 
enough  to  undermine  his  independence. 

Every  eighth  man  in  England  is  a  pauper. 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  our  modern  civilization 
that  the  pauper  is  rarely  honest.  In  other 
ages,  on  the  contrary,  unadulterated  virtue 
dwelt  alone  in  the  tub  of  the  Greek  Diogenes. 
But  self-respect  is  with  us  a  sine  qua  non  of 
virtue,  and  no  man  can  retain  his  self-respect 
under  the  pressure  of  continual  want.  A  man 
of  deep  piety  and  stern  virtue  may,  by  a  sud- 
den turn  of  fortune,  be  brought  to  absolute 
poverty  and  still  preserve  his  integrity.  But 
when  generation  after  generation  of  pauperism 
has  subdued  every  remnant  of  manhood  in  the 
soul,  the  blood  becomes  infected,  hope  dies,  and 
with  it  virtue. 

The  pauper  eighth  of  England  does  not  in- 
clude those  millions  of  operatives  and  peasants 
who  are  barely  able  by  hard  work  and  great 
economy  to  keep  themselves  out  of  the  work- 
house. With  the  American  working-man  the 
question  is  how  he  shall  rise  in  life.  With  the 
English  pauper  it  is  how  he  shall  keep  himself 
alive.  With  the  English  working-man  it  is 
how  he  will  keep  himself  from  being  a  pauper. 
When  a  question  seizes  upon  the  instinct  with 
which  a  man  clings  to  life  the  most  ignorant 
dolt  is  apt  to  think  profoundly.  So  it  is  with 
the  English  poor  man.  There  is  a  complete 
concentration  for  a  lifetime  of  the  whole  man's 
feeling,  intellect,  and  imagination  upon  that 
one  question.  Such  a  man,  be  he  never  so 
dull,  will  go  straight  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  which  the  philosopher  after  years  of 
wanderings  amid  endless  subtilties  and  dusty 
octavos  will  never  reach.  Employment,  such 
as  would  support  himself  and  his  children,  there 
is  none.  He  has  before  him  starvation  on  the 
one  hand  and  theft  on  the  other.  If  he  suffer 
himself  to  starve  it  is  suicide;  if  his  children, 
it  is  murder.  He  has,  then,  to  choose  between 
taxing  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  children 
and  taking  the  property  of  other  people,  and 
he  accepts  the  alternative  least  disagreeable  to 
himself.  We  do  not  say  that  he  is  always  con- 
scious of  such  reasoning;  but  we  doubt  not 
that  just  that  thought  lies  latent  in  the  breasts 
of  the  English  poor,  and  that  to  it  is  due,  in 
part,  the  looseness  and  recklessness  of  so  many 
of  them. 


If  the  poverty  of  the  English  poorer  clasa 
were  only  attended  by  the  impaired  honesty 
and  the  undermined  self-respect  of  the  suffer- 
ers the  case  might  not  be  so  bad.  But  while 
there  is  less  honesty  and  less  independence 
among  them  than  among  the  same  class  any 
where  else,  the  crime  is  also  far  greater  and 
more  malignant.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the 
criminality  seems  to  be  different  from  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  history.  It  appears  to  be 
rather  the  result  of  disease  in  the  mass  of 
society  than  of  any  remarkable  inherent  wick- 
edness in  the  individual  criminals.  The  crime 
which  would  be  most  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
disease  is  infanticide,  since  it  is  so  utterly  un- 
natural. Such  a  deed  might,  now  and  then,  be 
the  work  of  a  nature  thoroughly  depraved. 
Such  was  the  wickedness  of  Count  Cenci  in 
the  tragedy  of  Shelley.  But  we  could  not 
suppose  that  a  single  class  of  people  in  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  religious  nations  on 
the  globe  would  bring  forth  annually  large 
numbers  of  male  and  female  Cencis.  The  cases 
where  infanticide  has  been  committed  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  burial  fund — a  sum 
of  money  given  the  parents  upon  the  death  of 
a  child — are  counted  by  the  hundreds,  and  in- 
stances of  death  from  willful  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  mothers  are  every-day  occurrences. 
Even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  murder  in  mediaeval 
Italy  nothing  like  this  constant  recurrence  of 
infanticide  was  known;  and  it  can  be  explained 
only  upon  one  supposition — that  the  poorer 
classes  of  England  are  morally  diseased.  Shel- 
ley, in  his  portraiture  of  the  count,  endows 
him  with  a  sentiment  of  revenge  toward  his 
sons.  But  it  can  not  be  revenge  which  these 
mothers  are  wreaking  upon  the  poor,  helpless 
children  whom  they  murder  at  the  breast. 
Mrs.  Browning,  in  her  touching  "Cry  of  the 
Children,"  sings  of  these  little  ones  as  "  weep- 
ing in  the  playtime  of  the  other,"  yet  gives 
them  a  mother's  breast  to  weep  against.  But 
the  most  pitiful  part  of  all  is,  that  instead  of 
the  mother's  arms  being  the  sufferer's  protection 
against  the  hard  world  of  cold  and  hunger  that 
blows  in  through  the  shattered  windows  and 
looks  down  from  the  empty  cupboards,  that 
mother  is  of  all  on  earth  possibly  the  enemy 
from  whom  it  has  most  to  fear.  But  it  is  not 
always  the  spirit  of  gain  in  the  mothers  which 
urges  them  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  offspring. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  parents  put  the 
children  to  death  and  assign  as  a  reason  their 
inability,  by  wrork  or  theft,  to  gain  enough  to 
keep  them  alive.  The  Saturday  Review  is  a 
paper  which  does  not  often  sully  the  ancient 
respectability  of  its  pages  by  such  disclosures. 
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Yet  we  saw  in  its  columns  but  a  few  months 
since  an  account  of  an  infanticide  in  which  the 
parents,  unable  to  keep  their  three  children 
from  starvation,  poisoned  them  and  spent  all 
they  had  to  secure  them  a  burial.  All  three  of 
the  children  were  placed  in  a  coffin  which  was 
elaborately  ornamented  and  covered  with  flow- 
ers, and  the  whole  thing  was  carried  through 
with  such  morbid  minuteness  and  such  a  dis- 
gusting regard  for  dramatic  unity,  that,  had  not 
the  horrible  story  been  told  in  connection  with 
living  names  and  places,  we  should  have  thought 
it  a  chapter  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  Such 
things  one  would  think  we  had  left  behind 
with  the  fee-faw-fum  of  the  nursery.  But  it 
would  seem  that  they  are  every-day  occur- 
rences in  the  country  which  certain  gentlemen 
hold  up  to  us  as  the  model  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence. 

No  one  has  a  higher  admiration  than  our- 
selves for  the  degree  of  culture  and  refinement 
which  the  upper  classes  of  England  have  at- 
tained. But  how  have  they  attained  it?  How 
else  than  by  the  complete  imbruting  and  degra- 
dation of  the  lower  classes?  The  architects  of 
English  society  have  brought  their  superstruct- 
ure to  an  exquisite  degree  of  finish,  but  they 
have  done  it  by  neglecting  the  foundations. 
You  may  ask,  however,  if  the  foundations 
have  not  so  far  supported  the  fabric.  Feudal- 
ism, the.  corner-stone  of  the  foundation,  has 
rotted  and  crumbled  every-where  else,  and  is 
it  not  likely  that  its  English  relic  may  soon 
also  rot  and  crumble?  The  only  way  to  save 
the  fabric  from  the  impending  fall  is  to  pull 
out,  slowly  and  by  inches,  the  crumbling  stone 
of  feudalism  and  to  put  in,  slowly  but  surely, 
the  granite  of  liberty.  But  will  they  do  it? 
It  certainly  does  not  look  as  if  they  will.  If 
it  be  clone  it  is  very  evident  that  those  for 
whose  advantage  the  abuse  has  existed  should 
make  the  sacrifice  in  the  reform.  The  upper 
class  has  reaped  the  benefits  of  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  lower.  The  peasant  starves  that 
the  pantries  and  wine-cellars  of  the  squire  and 
the  rector  may  be  full;  he  is  landless  and  por- 
tionless that  they  may  count  their  acres  and 
guineas  by  the  thousand.  If  his  condition  is 
bettered  it  must  obviously  be  out  of  their 
pockets.  So  that  when  you  ask  them  to  take 
their  stand  by  the  side  of  reform  you  are  ask- 
ing them  to  take  food  from  the  larders  and 
gold  from  the  money-bags  of  their  children. 
To  expect  such  a  thing  of  human  nature  is 
hardly  wise;  to  expect  it  of  British  human 
nature  is  foolish  in  the  extreme. 

In  English  history  reform  has  usually  meant 
the    struggle    of    the    nobility    and    commons 


against  the  king.  That  sort  of  reform  has,  of 
course,  had  many  adherents  among  the  lords 
and  gentlemen.  But  when  reform  for  the  lower 
classes  has  been  proposed,  that  great  mass  of 
wealth  and  intellect,  the  upper  class,  has  stood 
up  in  a  solid  square  and  fought  almost  to  a 
man  for  every  inch  of  the  ground  they  gave. 
It  being  impossible,  then,  to  coax  these  privi- 
leges from  the  aristocracy,  the  only  recourse  is 
to  take  them  away. 

And  now  the  question  comes  up,  who  will 
take  them  awa5r,  who  will  be  bold  enough  to 
face  the  English  aristocracy  and  demand  from 
it  a  reform  which  justice  and  the  welfare  of 
England  alike  require?  The  operatives  of  the 
large  towns  and  the  peasants  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, imbruted  by  poverty  and  ignorance,  are 
utterly  incapable  of  carrying  on  a  systematic 
and  simultaneous  movement  against  the  con- 
centrated intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  upper 
class.  We  know  that  there  are  some  who, 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  discrimination,  have 
thought  they  could.  Even  Mr.  Carlyle  talks 
of  the  immense  advantages  of  the  uneducated 
working  classes  over  the  uneducated  un working 
classes.  They  are  compelled  to  work,  he  says, 
and  wdiat  inexhaustible  sources  of  cultivation  lie 
in  that  process;  how  it  brings  out  the  man,  not 
a  fraction  of  him,  but  the  whole  working,  think- 
ing, enduring  man,  etc!  He  asks,  what  is  the  use 
of  culture  when  the  educated  man  does  nothing 
with  it?  Grant  it;  but  does  the  working-man 
do  any  more  with  his  sources  of  culture  than 
the  unworking  man  with  his?  Of  what  ad- 
vantage is  the  culture  of  the  working-man 
when  having  attained  it  by  work  he  does  not 
work  with  it?  If  shoemaking  and  tailoring 
had  been  such  inexhaustible  sources  of  culture, 
the  shoemakers  and  tailors  would  long  ago 
have  constructed  a  lever  by  which  the  aristoc- 
racy might  be  lifted  from  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Sources  of  advantage  to  the 
working-man!  On  the  contrary,  has  not  the 
culture  of  the  lords,  the  clergy,  and  the  squires 
enabled  them  to  act  successfully  their  part  as 
masters,  while  the  culture  of  the  shoemaker 
and  the  peasant  has  only  helped  them  to  en- 
dure more  blindly  and  patiently  their  part  as 
slaves?  Endurance!  Truly,  that  is  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity.  How  can  the  poorer  suffer- 
ers help  it  when  all  the  intelligence,  wealth, 
and  power  of  England  are  confined  to  one  ex- 
tremity, and  all  its  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
weakness  to 'the  other?  How  different  is  it 
here?  With  us  one  man  from  a  family  goes  to 
college  and  becomes  a  cultivated  man,  while 
its  other  members  go  into  mercantile  and 
mechanical  occupations.     Thus,  in  America,  the 
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leaven  of  intelligence  is  spread  over  the  whole 
body;  but-, England  is  like  a  mermaid,  man  to 
the  middle,  and  below  that  animal. 

But  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  "  great 
middle  class."  Bulwer  calls  it  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  English  nation.  "The  great  mid- 
dle class,"  instead  of  saying,  "  if  we  make 
England  we  will  govern  it,"  receives  with 
humility  the  baronet's  compliment.  We  doubt 
not  that  there  are  many  sturdy,  noble  natures 
among  the  middle  class,  but  we  think  we  are 
right  in  saying  that  flunkeyism  is  its  prevalent 
animus.  We  have  met  any  number  of  English- 
men of  that  class  in  this  country,  men  of  re- 
finement and  self-respect  and,  genuine  admirers 
of  America,  but  we  never  have  been  able  to 
coax  from  one  of  them  a  disrespectful  word  for 
the  British  aristocracy.  We  do  not  forget  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  country 
of  John  Bright  and  Cobden.  When  we  speak 
of  Englishmen  in  general,  understand  us  only 
to  mean  that  much  commented  upon,  but  very 
incomprehensible  something,  the  "  thorough 
Englishman."  He  is  never  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  You  can  not  run  your  eye  over  an 
English  paper  without  being  struck  with  this. 
Not  long  ago  we  picked  up  a  London  paper 
which  contained  some  lines  on  a  recently- 
deceased  bishop.  The  poem  began  with  the 
words,  "A  high-born  Christian  prelate  lay," 
•which  showed  that  the  inspired  flunkey  who 
wrote  it  could  not  forget  the  lord  in  the  man, 
even  on  the  death-bed.  The  leaven  of  flunkey- 
ism has  so  penetrated  that  mass  of  dough,  the 
English  middle  class,  that  the  whole  lump  is 
hopelessly  leavened.  This  snob-instinct  is  the 
worst  trait  in  the  English  character.  It  is 
against  this  that  Thackeray  has  been  aiming 
for  twenty  years  the  arrows  of  his  trenchant 
satire.  He  has  done  good,  we  hope,  but  the 
roots  of  the  abasement  of  the  middle  class  are 
about  the  very  structure  of  English  society. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  YEAR, 
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Let  us  speak  low — the  infant  is  asleep; 

The  frosty  hills  grow  sharp,  the  day  is  near, 
And  Phosphor  with  his  taper  comes  to  peep 
Into  the  cradle  of  the  new-born  year. 
Hush!  the  infant  is  asleep — 
Monarch  of  the  day  and  night; 
TVhisper — yet  it  is  not  light, 
The  infant  is  asleep. 

Those  arms  shall  crush  great  serpents  ere  to-morrow; 
His  closed  eye  shall  wake  to  laugh  and  weep; 


His  lips  shall  curl  with  mirth  and  writhe  with  sorrow 
And  charm  up  Truth  and  Beauty  from  the  deep. 
Softly — softly — let  us  keep 

Our  vigils;  visions  cross  his  rest, 
Prophetic  pulses  stir  his  breast, 
Although  he  be  asleep. 

Now,  Life  and  Death  armed  in  his  presence  wait; 

Genii  with  lamps  are  standing  at  the  door; 
0,  he  shall  sing  sweet  songs,  he  shall  relate 
Wonder,  and  glory,  and  hopes  untold  before; 
Murmur  melodies  that  may  creep 
Into  his  ears  of  old  sublime; 
Let  the  youngest  born  of  Time 
Hear  music  in  his  sleep. 

Quickly  he  shall  awake;  the  East  is  bright, 

And  the  hot  glow  of  the  unseen  sun 
Hath  kissed  his  brow  with  promise  of  its  light; 
His  cheek  is  red  with  victory  to  be  won. 
Quickly  shall  our  king  awake, 
Strong  as  giants,  and  arise; 
Sager  than  old  and  wise 
The  infant  shall  awake. 

His  childhood  shall  be  forward,  wild,  and  thwart; 

His  gladness  fitful,  and  his  anger  blind; 
But  tender  spirits  shall  o'ertake  his  heart — 

Sweet  tears  and  golden  moments  bland  and  kind; 
He  shall  give  delight  and  take, 

Charm  and  chant,  dismay  and  soothe, 
Raise  the  dead  and  touch  with  youth — 
0,  sing  that  he  may  wake! 

Where  is  the  sword  to  gird  upon  his  thigh? 
Where  is  the  armor  and  his  laurel  crown? 
For  he  shall  be  a  conqueror  ere  he  die,    . 
And  win  him  kingdoms  wider  than  his  own! 
Like  the  earthquake  he  shall  shake 
Cities  down,  and  waste  like  fire, 
Then  build  them  stronger,  pile  them  higher, 
When  he  shall  awake. 

In  the  dark  spheres  of  his  unclosed  eyes 

The  sheeted  lightnings  lie,  and  clouded  stars, 
That  shall  glance  softly,  as  in  Summer  skies, 

Or  stream  o'er  thirsty  deserts,  winged  with  wars; 
For  in  the  pauses  of  dread  hours 
He  shall  fling  his  arms  off, 
And  like  a  reveler,  sing,  and  laugh, 
And  dance  in  ladies'  bowers. 

Ofttimes  in  his  midsummer  he  shall  turn 

To  look  upon  the  dead  bloom  with  weeping  eyes; 
O'er  ashes  of  frail  beauty  stand  and  mourn 
And  kiss  the  bier  of  stricken  hopes  with  sighs. 
Ofttimes,  like  light  of  onward  seas, 
He  shall  hail  great  days  to  come, 
Or  hear  the  first  dread  note  of  doom 
Like  torrents  on  the  breeze. 

His  manhood  shall  be  blissful  and  sublime, 

With  stormy  sorrows  and  serenest  pleasures, 
And  his  crowned  age  upon  the  top  of  Time 

Shall  throne  him  great  in  glories,  rich  in  treasures. 
The  sun  is  up,  the  day  is  breaking; 
Sing  ye  sweetly;  draw  anear; 
Immortal  be  the  new-born  year, 
And  blessed  be  its  waking:. 
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BY    JULIA    DAT. 


VERY  little  is  told  us  concerning  the  early 
life  of  Esther.  We  know  that  Hadasseh, 
the  Hebrew  maiden,  was  an  orphan,  that  she 
became  the  adopted  daughter  of  Mordecai,  who 
was  one  of  the  Israelites,  carried  away  from 
their  own  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  she  became  a  queen,  and  was 
afterward  instrumental  in  saving  the  Jives  of 
the  scattered  and  persecuted  Hebrews,  the 
Bible  gives  a  most  interesting  account. 

The  events  of  the  history  transpired  at  the 
court  of  Ahasuerus,  whom  some  suppose  to  be 
identical  with  Xerxes.  Dr.  Kitto  defends  this 
opinion  in  such  a  manner  that  he  himself  says, 
"To  desire  stronger  evidence  is  to  mistake  the 
nature  of  the  question." 

There  was  a  great  feast  at  the  palace,  and 
when  the  heart  of  the  king  was  merry  with 
wine  he  commanded  Queen  Yashti  to  be 
brought  before  him  to  show  the  people  and 
the  princes  her  beauty.  No  woman  would 
wish  to  be  stared  at  by  a  drunken  crowd,  and 
one  accustomed  to  the  ideas  and  usages  of 
eastern  lands  would  consider  this  still  more 
annoying;  but  to  be  summoned  away  from  a 
feast,  leaving  the  ladies  whom  she  herself  had 
invited,  making  them  witnesses  of  her  obedi- 
ence to  such  an  order  would  have  been  a  ten- 
fold humiliation.  She  refused  to  obey.  One 
of  the  king's  counselors,  who  seems  to  have 
had  enlarged  ideas  of  individual  influence,  ad- 
vised that  Vashti  should  be  put  away  and  her 
royal  estate  given  to  another.  Ahasuerus  ac- 
cepted this  counsel,  and  wrote  to  all  the  prov- 
inces "that  every  man  should  bear  rule  in  his 
own  house,"  and  that  this  decree  should  be 
published  in  the  language  of  every  province. 

Probably  Vashti's  heart  was  not  broken,  and 
very  few  families  were  revolutionized.  Hadas- 
seh, with  many  others,  was  taken  to  the  palace; 
here  she  was  called  Esther,  and  so  the  Jewish 
myrtle  became  a  Persian  star.  She  was  made 
queen  instead  of  Vashti. 

She  was  quite  unlike  her  predecessor.  We 
can  imagine  the  dignified  Vashti,  with  her 
flashing  dark  eyes,  a  self-reliant,  dazzling 
beauty.  The  new  queen  had  a  fair,  girlish 
face,  with  a  calm,  contemplative  expression. 
In  her  Jewish  home,  no  doubt,  she  had  been 
blithe  and  musical  as  a  bird;  in  the  palace  she 
was  more  quiet,  with  just  enough  of  apathy 
concerning  her  fate  to  give  her  the  appearance 
of  perfect  self-possession. 

We   can  well   imagine  that  Esther  was   not 


elated  by  her  fortune.  She  must  have  felt  the 
change  from  the  associations  of  her  early  home 
to  the  atmosphere  of  idolatry  and  sensualism. 
Whatever  her  early  dreams  may  have  been 
they  were  not  of  a  life  like  this.  Yet  she  was 
educated  in  a  heathen  land,  and  her  mind  may 
not  have  been  so  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Hebrew  nationality  as  it  might  have 
been  had  she  lived  in  later  days,  when  Ezra, 
by  one  decisive  judgment,  had  taught  the  nation 
a  well-remembered  lesson  concerning  the  sin 
and  folly  of  heathen  alliances. 

Nearly  five  years  had  rolled  by,  with  their 
mingled  sorrows,  disappointments,  and  festivals. 
Memucan  and  most  of  the  seven  wise  men  had 
probably  been  succeeded  by  other  favorites — for 
courtiers  are  a  short-lived  race — and  Hainan 
had  risen  into  power,  so  that  he  was  next  to 
the  king.  But  Mordecai,  sitting  in  the  king's 
gate,  would  not  bow  to  this  haughty  syco- 
phant, and  he,  in  revenge,  had  sent  to  all  the 
provinces  an  order  for  the  destruction  of  all 
the  Jews  in  the  vast  empire.  When  there  was 
mourning,  weeping,  and  fasting  among  the 
Jews,  and  many  lay  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
Mordecai  sent  to  Esther  that  she  should  make 
supplication  to  the  king  for  her  people.  She 
shrank  from  this  task  at  first,  but  afterward 
resolved  to  save  her  countrymen  or  perish 
with  them.  She  decided  to  fast  three  clays, 
requesting  her  friends  to  do  the  same.  Is  not 
religious  fasting  always  accompanied  by  prayer? 
Who  can  doubt  that  she  made  supplication  to 
the  God  of  Israel  before  going  to  the  king? 

The  golden  scepter  was  held  out  to  her  with 
the  promise  that  her  request  should  be  granted, 
even  to  the  half  of  the  kingdom.  There  was 
no  certainty  in  this  promise,  for  a  better  king 
than  this,  when  he  sat  upon  the  throne,  had 
said  to  his  own  mother,  "  I  will  not  say  thee 
nay;"  yet  so  far  was  he  from  granting  her  re- 
quest that  he  slew  the  very  person  for  whom 
it  was  made.  But  God  directed  and  controiled 
events  to  save  his  people.  The  remaining  his- 
tory is  a  wonderful  record  of  that  overruling 
power  which,  though  seldom  manifested  in  so 
striking  a  manner,  is  equally  efficient  when 
unseen. 

Men  form  their  plans  with  care  and  appar- 
ent wisdom,  and,  just  when  they  feel  sure  of 
success,  He  who  knows  all  the  springs  which 
act  upon  human  motives  silently  touches  one, 
and  lo!  the  parts  are  rearranged,  and  the  whole 
plan  relaid.  Haman,  instead  of  being  attired 
in  the  blue-and- white  robes  of  royalty,  to 
which  he  had  aspired,  was  made  the  unwilling 
agent  to  bestow  that  reward  upon  Mordecai; 
becoming  in  vain  a  humble  suppliant,  he  was 
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obliged  to  suffer  the  very  death  he  had  de- 
signed for  the  hated  Jew.  Thus  are  the  wicked 
"set  in  slippery  places,"  "brought  down  as  in 
a  moment." 

More  than  seventy-five  thousand  human 
lives  were  sacrificed  by  the  weakness  and  tyr- 
anny of  the  monarch;  but  the  Jews  had  joy, 
and  gladness,  and  honor.  Mordecai  and  Esther 
established  two  days  of  yearly  thanksgiving, 
"days  of  feasting  and  joy,  and  of  sending  por- 
tions one  to  another,  and  gifts  to  the  poor." 

It  was  right  that  Esther's  name  should  be 
gratefully  remembered,  and  natural  that  the 
Jews  should  tell  her  story  and  recount  her 
virtues  in  the  feast  of  Purim.  But  the  care- 
ful reader  is  disappointed  to  find  so  little  evi- 
dence of  that  exalted  piety  which  is  sometimes 
attributed  to  her.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
where  she  might  have  clone  better.  We  know 
little  of  her  daily  employment,  still  less  of  her 
meditations.  It  is  certain  that  she  was  an  in- 
telligent as  well  as  a  beautiful  woman,  an 
affectionate  and  always  an  obedient  daughter. 
We  do  not  know  that  she  was  endowed  with 
remarkable  genius,  but  she  possessed  those 
qualities  which  procured  for  her  a  high  degree 
of  popularity.  She  "obtained  favor  in  the 
sight  of  all  them  that  looked  upon  her."  For 
years  she  retained  the  confidence  of  a  pam- 
pered, unreasonable  tyrant,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  she  never  became  unpopular.  She  must 
have  been  cheerful  and  obliging,  for  a  surly, 
unkind  person  never  gains  friends,  neither  does 
one  habitually  sad.  She  was  constant  in  her 
friendship.  In  the  Persian  court  she  did  not 
look  upon  Mordecai  as  the  man  who  had  once 
been  her  guardian,  as  much  as  in  her  childish 
dependence;  he  was  still  her  father.  There  are 
some  persons  upon  whom  a  change  of  circum- 
stances seems  to  work  a  complete  transforma- 
tion. They  find  it  very  difficult  at  first  to 
adapt  themselves  to  a  new  sphere  of  life.  They 
can  not  be  always  in  harmony  with  the  influ- 
ences around  them,  or  with  companions  whose 
education  and  habits  of  thought  are  totally 
unlike  their  own.  But,  finally,  becoming  as- 
similated to  their  new  associations,  their  char- 
acters appear  changed,  and  they  are  lost  to 
their  early  friends.  Their  hearts  are  always  in 
the  employments  and  labors  of  the  present, 
and  the  past  becomes  but  a  picture-gallery  of 
dim  and  distant  recollections. 

Esther  was  not  one  of  these.  In  our  day 
she  would  have  belonged  to  that  small  class  of 
persons  who  adorn  any  society  in  which  they  are 
placed,  yet  seldom  cause  surprise  by  any  re- 
markable evidence  of  talent,  and  never  give 
offense  by  any  assumption  or  consciousness  of 


superiority.  If  more  highly  educated,  or  in 
any  way  more  fortunate  than  their  youthful 
associates,  they  rise  without  exciting  envy  or 
ill-will. 

The  popular  woman,  though  always  affable, 
never  submits  to  be  guided  in  all  things  by  the 
especial  favorite  of  the  day.  She  gains  favor 
because  in  a  very  important  sense  she  is  always 
herself.  She  does  not  retain  her  early  friends 
from  policy — though  such  a  course  accords 
with  the  advice  of  Lord  Chesterfield — for  one's 
real  feelings  never  fail  to  discover  themselves 
in  some  way.  She  loves  individuals  because 
they  are  her  friends,  or  because  they  are  human 
beings  possessed  of  like  sympathies,  much  more 
than  she  loves  them  because  of  their  creed  or 
customs.  Esther  was  willing  to  risk  her  life 
in  the  hope  of  saving  her  people,  yet  she  could 
not  have  manifested  great  zeal  for  their  laws 
and  worship,  since  it  was  not  generally  known 
that  she  was  a  Jewess,  though  she  had  been 
more  than  four  years  a  queen. 

The  popular  woman  is  correct  in  her  deport- 
ment, but  does  not  exert  a  powerful  influence 
in  forming  the  character  of  those  around  her. 
She  is  generally  an  example  but  never  a  rebuke 
to  others.  Many  persons  in  their  desire  for 
social  improvement  aim  at  just  such  a  stand- 
ard. Unfortunately  for  their  theories,  morality, 
though  a  pretty  plant,  is  but  an  abnormal 
growth,  having  in  itself  no  reproductive  power. 
Lives  not  actuated  by  Christian  principles, 
though  otherwise  exemplary,  never  bring  those 
beneath  them  up  to  their  own  standard.  It 
was  the  early  religious  teaching  of  Esther 
which  nourished  her  strength  of  character. 
This  raised  her  above  the  petty  intrigues  of 
the  court,  while  it  did  not  deprive  her  of  the 
sympathy  of  those  who  surrounded  her,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  case  of  her  maidens  who  w$re 
to  fast  with  her.  When  her  popularity  and 
her  station  were  wholly  insufficient  to  her  need 
the  one  glorious  success  of  her  life  was  the 
gift  of  God,  granted  in  connection  with  the 
public  avowal  and  practice  of  her  religion. 


Young  men  in  the  conduct  and  management 
of  actions  embrace  more  than  they  can  hold, 
stir  more  than  they  can  quiet,  fly  to  the  end 
without  consideration  of  the  means  and  degrees,, 
pursue  some  few  principles  which  they  have 
chanced  upon  absurdly,  care  not  to  be  innovate, 
which  draws  unknown  inconveniences;  use  ex- 
treme remedies  at  first,  and  that  which  doub- 
leth  all  errors  will  not  acknowledge  or  retract 
them. — Bacon. 
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THE  BASKET  OF  PLUMS. 


BY    MARY    J.     OKOSMAN. 


AUNT  SUSAN  was  spending  the  clay  with 
ns.  By  the  way,  every  body  for  miles 
around  calls  her  aunt,  and  she  is  one  of  those 
dear,  kind,  motherly  women  that  we  read 
about  in  books,  one  of  the  class  that  -  dame 
Nature  has  so  richly  endowed,  and  that  make 
the  family,  the  neighborhood,  and  the  world 
better  for  having  lived  in  them.  Aunt  Susan 
is  always  a  tireless  watcher  at  the  bedside  of 
the  sick;  her  hand  is  open  to  the  needy,  and 
she  comes  far  nearer  than  most  of  us  of  always 
returning  evil  with  good,  and  of  fulfilling 
another  difficult  command,  to  wit,  "  Love  your 
enemies." 

We  were  sitting  in  the  south  piazza  as  the 
afternoon  sun  had  crept  far  over  toward  the 
west.  She  was  knitting  a  pair  of  socks  for 
Ben  Lee,  the  basket-maker,  a  poor,  rheumatic 
old  man  living  alone  in  his  cabin  near  the  pine 
woods,  and  I  was  hurrying  to  finish  the  last 
of  a  pair  of  aprons  before  getting  tea. 

"  Do  n't  you  think  that  plum-tree  has  served 
its  day  and  generation  pretty  well?"  I  asked, 
pointing  toward  the  garden.  "  You  know  it  's 
the  only  bearer  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
plum  crop  has  been  a  failure  for  four  or  five 
years;  so  plum  preserves  are  the  more  desira- 
ble, and  I  have  meant  to  favor  my  friends  with 
a  basket-full  each;"  and  then  I  complacently 
enumerated  one  and  another  to  whom  I  had 
sent  the  rich,  purple  fruit. 

"  Yes,"  said  aunt  Susan,  looking  over  into 
my  work-basket  for  a  darning-needle  to  fasten 
off  the  toe  of  the  sock  she  had  just  finished. 
I  saw  by  her  manner  there  was  something  back 
of  her  monosyllabic  reply.  "Yes,"'  she  re- 
1  peated,  "  and  there  is  a  command  that  bids  us 
do  good  to  our  .enemies  and  those  that  de- 
spitefully  use  us;  they  are  our  Savior's  words," 
and  her  tone  and  look  reminded  me  of  the 
legends  of  saints  and  angels  that  I  had  read 
in  childhood.  A  little  silence  dissipated  my 
better  thoughts. 

"  You  would  n't  advise  me  to  send  Mrs. 
Strong  any,"  I  said,  forestalling  further  ex- 
planation. 

"  It  would  be  Christian-like,  and  I  know  she 
would  like  some." 

"So  do  I,  and  if  she'd  treated  me  as  she 
ought,  of  course  I  would  have  remembered  her, 
but  I  must  say  she  has  acted  very  unlady-like, 
and  I  can  not  overlook  it  right  away." 

"Such  feelings  are  natural,  but  we've  no 
right  to  indulge  them.     Forgive  as  ye  hope  to 


be  forgiven.  Christ's  plan  is  the  only  one  by 
which  we  can  correct  our  poor,  frail  hearts; 
it  's  a  costly  plan,  and  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
costly.  I  often  think  of  Jesus's  life  on  the 
earth,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  his  people, 
how  he  went  about  doing  good  continually  and 
in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  never  asking  is  he 
a  friend  or  an  enemy,  but  healing  a  sinner  of 
disease  with  the  same  willingness  that  he  felt 
when  the  sisters  sent  for  him  to  come  to 
Bethany,  inditing  the  message,  '  Lord,  behold, 
he  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick.'  " 

For  the  few  moments  that  followed  aunt 
Susan  seemed  lost  in  thought,  as  if  her  mind 
was  held  in  dreamy  wonder  at  the  mysteries 
and  glories  yet  to  be  revealed,  at  the  visions 
that  will  break  upon  us  when  we  lay  off  mor- 
tality and  go  out  into  the  wondrous,  unre- 
turned-from  future  that  lies  before  the  living. 

Resuming  our  conversation,  she  said,  "  Jeal- 
ousy is  a  very  troublesome  companion;  it  is 
inherent  with  some  natures,  and  I  have  noticed 
that  such  people  always  suffer  more  or  less, 
and  it 's  not  wholly  to  be  avoided,  I  think — guess 
that  it  never  can  be  eradicated,  but  they  are 
liable  to  unhappiness  as  sure  as  a  field  sowed 
with  chitless-grain  will  be  barren." 

"  I  'm  in  no  wise  jealous  of  Mrs.  Strong," 
warding  off  from  my  character  all  allusion  to 
the  green-eyed  monster. 

"You've  no  reason  to  be;  you  are  her 
superior,  and  it  becomes  you  to  humor  her 
a  little,  make  a  little  concession,  perhaps. 
Possibly  she  has  some  fancied  or  real  cause  for 
her  present  feeling,  and  in  either  case,  to  one 
of  her  temperament,  it  's  quite  a  burden  to 
bear." 

"Yes,  I  know  it  is,"  quite  mollified  by  her 
compliment  as  well  as  convinced  by  what  she  'd 
said.  "  I  know  when  we  were  on  good  terms, 
unless  this  peculiarity  got  the  better  of  her, 
there  could  n't  be  a  kinder,  freer-hearted  neifih- 
bor  than  she;  but  some  misunderstandings 
came  up  between  us,  and  she  always  held  a 
magnifying-glass  to  her  eye,  apparently,  and 
before  I  'd  always  explained  or  devised  some 
palliative  to  restore  her  good  feeling:  but  this 
time  I  thought  she  might  go,  my  peculiarity 
had  got  the  better  of  me,  I  expect;  it  's  pleas- 
anter  to  have  friends  that  stand  on  a  more 
reliable  basis,  this  uncertain  class  are  not  de- 
sirable," and  the  vigorous  clip  of  the  scissors 
that  succeeded  my  words  produced  a  button- 
hole that  could  as  easily  have  accommodated 
the  large  overcoat  buttons  that  graced  our 
grandfather's  surtouts  as  the  tiny  pearl  ones 
that  were  to  fasten  the  sleeves  of  my  pet's 
apron. 
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"  Yet  we  can  hardly  afford  to  throw  these 
friendships  away;  better  overlook  again;  we 
can  not  err  on  the  forgiving  side.  One  was  in- 
structed to  forgive  his  brother  seventy  times 
seven  times,  and  when  we  get  to  the  end  of 
our  journey  and  look  back  upon  life  and  out 
on  eternity  there  will  be  some  comfort  that 
we  've  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  besides 
the  present  joy  that  follows  obedience;  we  've 
hardly  the  right  in  such  cases  to  take  our  own 
fancy  for  a  guide.  We  should  take  the  volume 
that  lies  a  slighted  book  in  too  many  fami- 
lies; death  will  realize  to  us  its  importance. 
Just  before  he  died,  Patrick  Henry  laid  his 
hand  on  the  Bible,  saying,  '  Here  is  a  book 
worth  all  others,  but  it  is  my  sad  fortune 
never  to  have  read  it  with  proper  attention  till 
lately.'  When  the  shadows  of  death  gathered 
around  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  said  to  the  watcher, 
'Bring  me  the  book.'  'What  book?'  asked 
Lockhart,  his  son-in-law.  And  the  dying  poet, 
whose  life  had  been  given  to  literature  and 
study,  as  he  pointed  to  the  sacred  volume, 
answered,  '  There  is  but  one  book.'  As  John 
Bandolph  said,  '  it  is  good  proof  of  our  deprav- 
ity that  we  relish  and  retain  every  thing  bet- 
ter than  it.'  " 

When  one  comes  to  us  with  truths  they 
have  tested,  "  comes  with  shoes  worn  and  dusty 
from  the  highway,  the  face  bronzed  by  suns, 
and  the  muscles  knit  by  strife  and  conflict," 
we  believe  and  trust  them.  In  this  lay  aunt 
Susan's  power.  She  spoke  that  she  knew,  and 
sometimes  "  as  a  lily  among  thorns,"  so  had 
she  stood  among  her  neighbors,  and  her  sweet 
purity  was  not  lost  even  there. 

At  the  tea-table  aunt  Susan  praised  my 
cream-biscuits,  adding,  "  And  your  preserves 
have  a  fine  flavor,  and  are  cooked  just  about 
enough" — preserves  made  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned plums.  Of  course,  I  looked  amiable,  as 
any  woman  will  when  you  praise  her  cooking, 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  express  the  reso- 
lution formed  an  hour  before. 

"  I  am  going  to  send  Mrs.  Strong  some  plums 
in  the  morning;  there  's  quite  a  good  many  on 
the  tree  yet,  and  I  hope  she  '11  not  give  you 
all  the  credit  for  them,  though  I  expect  you 
deserve  it,"  and  I  passed  the  pickles  to  pre- 
vent any  awkward  silence  on  my  part,  for 
aunt  Susan  always  thinks  before  she  speaks, 
and  one  is  apt  to  feel  small  in  such  a  case. 

"I  'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  was  the  calm  reply; 
"good  results  will  follow,  you  may  be  sure." 

And  her  prediction  was  true;  the  broken 
bond  of  friendship  between  Mrs.  Strong  and 
myself  was  reunited.  That  was  seven  years 
ago,  and  we  have  never   "got  out  with  each 


other"  since,  and  quite  as  much  credit  is  due 
her  forbearance  as  mine. 

Mythology  affirms  that  old  Saturn's  children 
were  none  the  worse  for  being  eaten;  and  so 
friendship  may  often  pass  through  the  jaws  of 
jealousy  or  some  other  monster  of  different- 
colored  eye,  and  retain  i£s  first  dimensions,  or 
recover  them.  Jonah  was  the  identical  Jonah, 
only  improved  somewhat,  after  his  three  days' 
companionship  with  the  whale,  as  before.  But 
these  transmigratory  states  are  not  desirable. 
Aunt  Susan's  ground  is  the  true  one,  because 
sanctioned  by  "the.  Book,"  and  when  the  mil- 
lennium dawns  may  we  not  trace  much  of  its 
brightness  back  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
to  these  words  which  will  then  have  perfectly 
obtained,  "  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse   you,    and   do    good    to    them    that    hate 

you?"  ' 

<i 

A  CONTRAST. 


BY    MEBIEA    A.     BABCOOK. 


You  rove  'mid  the  beauties  of  roseate  bowers, 
And  smile  at  the  future  undimmed  by  a  cloud;  ■ 

In    life's    field    of    sunshine    fringed    out   with   bright 
flowers, 
No  wonder  you  see  not  the  pall  nor  the  shroud. 

I  roam  through  the  shades  'of  perennial  night, 

My  soul  clad  in  mourning,  in  sorrow  and  tears, 
A  wilderness-world,  without  comfort  or  light, 

Where  dry,  withered  leaves  hide  the  graves  of  the 
years. 
You  stand  'neath  the  azure  of  youth's  glowing  sky, 

While  rainbows  of  hope  their  bright  colors  unfold; 
Yon  laugh  as  the  fleet-winged  years  hurry  by, 

Nor  dream  that  their  number  erelong  will  be  told. 
I  stand  out  alone  'neath  the  beat'  of  the  rain, 

And  see  all  my  long-cherished  fancies  depart, 
With  never  a  new  thought  to  brighten  my  brain, 

With  never  a  new  hope  to  gladden  my  -heart. 
The  sweet  voice  of  friendship,  of  solace  and  love, 

Makes  music  around  you  to  soothe  every  care; 
You  reach  not  for  blessings,  they  jail  from  above; 

No  wonder  you  cling  to  a  world  that  's  so  fair. 

I  stretch  out  my  arms  as  I  long  to  infold 

The  forms  that  once  blessed  me  with  friendship  and 
trust; 
But  ah,  cruel  phantoms,  ye  mock  my  sad  soul, 

Ye  flit,  and  I  clasp  but  a  handful  of  dust. 
But  let  me  not  murmur,  the  hand  is  divine 

That  deals  out  my  portion  of  bitterness  here; 
0,  heart  sorely  chastened,  cease,  cease  to  repine, 

For  now  He  is  nearest  with  comfort  and  cheer! 

0,  come,  gentle  spirit,  come  heavenly  dove, 

And    fold    thy   soft   wings    o'er   this   world  wearied 
breast; 

I  bless  the  kind  hand  that  chastiseth  in  love — ■ 
My  God  and  my  fortress,  my  refuge  and  rest. 
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Bl     •  I  K  G  I  N  I  A    F.    TOWN  SEND. 


MY  cousin,  Josephine  Drake,  had  gone  out 
that  morning  and  left  the  children  in  my 
care— three  little  girls,  with  birthdays  ranging 
between  four  and  seven,  and  a  couple  of  inches 
difference  betwixt  each  round,  curly,  restless 
head. 

Model  children,  by  no  means,  were  these 
small  kindred  of  mine,  but  hearty,  restless, 
vital  children,  bright,  noisy,  impulsive  ;  all  fair 
promise  and  possibility  bound  up  in  those 
swift,  warm,  effervescent  natures. 

Certainly,  I  made  small  progress  in  my  read- 
ing that  morning.  My  page  had  to  set  itself 
constantly  against  a  tide  of  interruption.  Now 
it  was  some  compound  fracture  in  a  doll's  leg 
to  be  cicatrized  with  "  Spalding's  Glue,"  now 
it  was  a  church  steeple  to  be  improvised  out 
of  blocks,  now  a  knot  in  an  apron-string  to  be 
disentangled,  and  now  a  rebellious  shoe  to  be 
restored  to  service.  How  could  I  wander  with 
Hawthorne  among  the  bloomy  hedges  and  green 
valleys,  among  the  ancient  castles  and  by  the 
banks  of  the  pleasant  rivers  of  "Our  old 
Home"  in  that  cottage  nursery,  whose  walls 
made  the  horizon,  and  within  which  lay  "the 
present  duty  of  my  life." 

This  last  was  rather  intermittent  than  ardu- 
ous. I  had  brought  to  it  a  store  of  resolutions, 
braced  with  patience  and  good  temper,  suffi- 
cient for  one  day's  demands  ;  and  as  I  watched 
the  pretty  plays,  and  affectations  and  sem- 
blances of  womanhood  which  beguiled  the  morn- 
ing, I  wondered  whether  there  was  not  about 
as  much  wisdom  and  real  purpose  in  the  chil- 
dren's sports  as  in  our  own  lives,  with  their 
petty  aims  and  disguises,  with  their  foolish  con- 
ventionalisms and  false  ideas.  We  smiled  at 
the  children's  acts,  they  were  so  transparent. 
What  did  God  and  his  angels  do,  beholding 
ours  ? 

Somewhere  in  this  homiletic  vein  my 
thoughts  wandered  for  awhile,  suggested  by 
my  cousins'  sports,  while  at  intervals  I  found 
space  for  little  draughts  from  the  clear,  sweet 
waters  of  Hawthorne's  pages,  but  these  were 
always  cut  short  by  some  childish  importunity 
which  could  not  be  denied. 

"Poor  Josephine!  how  does  she  stand  it  year 
in  and  year  out?"  I  said  to  myself,  and  then  I 
felt  rebuked  for  the  thought.  I  knew  the  sweet 
care  and  pains  brought  to  her,  as  to  all 
mothers,  its  own  reward,  lying  deeper  than 
any  self-indulgence.  And  my  cousin  Josephine 
Drake's  nature  was  womanly  to  the  core.  It 
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was  deep,  not  of  very  wide  compass;  and  out- 
side of  her  own  house  and  neighborhood,  few 
would  come  within  the  sweet  warmth  of  her 
care  and  love. 

She  was  half  a  dozen  years  my  senior,  and 
some  tie,  mightier  than  that  of  relationship, 
which  latter  was  not  strong  enough  in  our 
cases  to  bind  us  together,  had  there  existed  any 
stronger  antagonisms  of  character,  or  circum- 
stances, always  kept  us  close  as  sisters. 

This  cousin  of  mine  had  been  married  more 
than  nine  years,  during  each  one  of  which  I 
made  her  a  visit,  more  or  less  extended,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

She  was  just  the  sort  of  a  woman  for  a 
sturdy,  generous-souled  man,  such  as  her  hus- 
band, Thomas  Drake,  was,  to  take  into  the 
cozy,  warm-lined  nest  of  his  home  ;  just  the 
sort  of  woman  to  make  of  it  as  much  of  a  para- 
dise as  this  world  has  held  since  the  gates  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden  were  closed  by  the  angel 
with  the  flaming  sword.  Josephine  was  happy 
beyond  most  women  in  her  marital  and  mater- 
nal relations,  blessing  and  being  blessed,  with 
one  of  those  bright,  vital,  womanly  natures, 
that  are  always  developing  themselves  in  varied 
forms  of  taste,  and  grace,  and  home  activities. 
And  while  my  thoughts  had  gone  back  and 
forth  from  my  book  to  the  children's  foolish 
little  plays  and  perpetual  solicitations,  that 
perhaps  had  in  them,  after  all,  some  hidden 
sense  and  wisdom,  to  which  all  mental  philos- 
ophy could  not  penetrate,  the  Summer  morning, 
with  its  laughter  of  sunshine  and  quiver  of  dews, 
had  gone  down  in  the  clouds,  slow,  still  clouds, 
that  had  come  up  and- blanketed  over  the  face 
of  the  sky,  softly  as  a  mother  draws  the  vail 
over  the  face  of  her  sleeping  child. 

Looking  up  of  a  sudden,  I  made  the  dis- 
covery that  the  day's  background  had  changed 
color.  The  rain,  for  which  we  had  all  been 
looking  and  hoping  for  weeks,  appeared  to  be 
coming  up,  without  herald  of  wind,  or  sign  of 
leaves,  but  softly,  as  God's  blessings  often  do 
come. 

I  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  It 
was  a  pleasant  landscape  still,  although  its 
brightest  tints  were  all  darkened  or  faded.  The 
drought  had  shriveled  the  leaves  and  grasses, 
and  parched  the  road,  till  it  went  up  the  hill, 
and  rambled  off  to  the  creek,  and  round  the 
mill,  the  red  line  of  hot  sand,  showing  here, 
and  there,  and  every-where  with  a  certain 
picturesqueness  which  attracted  one.  And  as 
I  stood  gazing  at  the  window,  reading  the 
promise  of  the  clouds,  which  Avas  better  than 
any  sunshine,  there  came  across  the  little  foot- 
bridge,  and  up    the   road,   which    my   window 
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commanded,  a  figure  that,  with  the  first  glance, 
attracted  my  attention.  It  was  a  small,  rapid 
figure,  evidently  that  of  some  young  girl  in  a 
light  plaid  shawl  and  straw  hat. 

She  was  walking  very  rapidly,  as  though 
some  fear  or  hope  impelled  her  movements,  and 
as  she  reached  the  garden  gate  in  full  view  of 
me,  she  paused  suddenly,  stood  still  a  moment, 
and  looked  up.  I  see  that  face  still;  it  will 
come  back  to  me  at  times  as  long  as  I  live, 
with  the  anguish  and  desperation  that  filled  it — 
that  young,  frightened,  hopeless,  half-defiant  face ! 

A  pretty  face,  too,  it  was,  with  bright,  abund- 
ant brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  cheeks  that 
roses  would  have  made  very  fair,  and  the  lips, 
although  they  were  pallid  and  set  now,  might 
have  held  the  sweet  flush  and  smiles  of  youth 
and  hope. 

She  looked  around,  as  I  said,  a  desolate,  half- 
hunted  look,  and  her  eyes  fell  upon  my  face  as 
I  stood  at  the  window.  I  have  always  hoped 
this  girl  found  some  interest — some  pity  in  my 
gaze.  She  certainly  swayed  forward  a  moment, 
as  though  half  in  doubt  whether  to  approach 
me.  Ah,  if  I  had  only  caught  that  moment  of 
grace;  ah,  if  I  had  only  rushed  out  and  seized 
her  as  I  would  the  drowning  or  the  burning  in 
their  stress  of  agony,  and  dragged  her  into  the 
house;  if  I  had  only  lifted  the  window  and 
shouted,  as  I  would  shout  to  the  woman  who 
was  drawing  nigh  the  precipice,  beneath  which 
death  lay  with  none  to  deliver,  it  might  not 
have  ended  as  it  did.  But  a  second  thought 
darkened  the  swift  impulse  to  come  to  me, 
which  I  read  in  that  girl's  face,  and  she  passed 
on  and  it  was  too  late! 

For  the  rest  of  the  morning  the  children  im- 
portuned in  vain;  the  blessed  rain  fell,  rapid,  but 
still  against  the  window  panes,  and  that  young, 
white,  despairing  face  rose  and  stood  before  me. 
It  had  crossed  my  path  more  than  once  before, 
but  how  and  where  I  set  my  memory  ransack- 
ing in  the  back  corners  of  my  childhood,  but  it 
did  not  yield  what  I  searched  for.  So  I  kept 
asking  myself  what  sudden  burden  had  fallen 
upon  this  girl's  life — what  sorrow  did  she  carry? 
She  needed  help— counsel  of  some  kind.  Could 
I  have  afforded  it?  Where  was  she  going? 
What  was  she  tempted  to  do?  For  I  know 
from  that  face  that  some  purpose  was  at  work 
in  her  soul,  and  goading  her  on,  whether  for 
life  or  for  death. 

And  at  last  and  all  of  a  sudden,  the  truth 
flashed  upon  me:  I  had  met  this  girl  years  be- 
fore, when  I  was  visiting  my  cousin  previous 
to  her  marriage. 

Jessie  Drew— this  was  her  name — was  such  a 
pretty,  bright,  innocent  bud  of  a  girl. 


We  all  liked  her  for  her  pretty  face  and 
pleasant  ways.  She  was  fatherless,  too,  and 
that  was  a  new  claim  on  our  sympathies.  Her 
mother  used  to  supply  us  with  milk,  and  butter, 
and  berries,  and  this  brought  the  little  girl, 
with  the  bit  of  peach-bloom  in  her  cheeks,  to 
our  house  almost  every  day.  She  was  three  or 
four  years  my  junior,  but  Jessie  Drew  and  I 
had  had  many  little  frolics  and  races  in  the 
great  orchard  back  of  the  old  mansion-house, 
where  Josephine  first  saw  the  light. 

Her  mother  had  seen  better  days,  and  still 
kept  the  air  of  them  in  her  reduced  estate,  as 
old  drawers  retain  the  savor  of  rare  perfumes; 
but  various  misfortunes  had  tracked  her  in  the 
road  of  life,  which  runs  so  smoothly  for  some 
feet,  and  so  rough  and  dark  for  others. 

The  heart  of  Mrs.  Drew  had  not  failed  her, 
however;  and  as  one  prop  after  another,  on 
which  she  had  leaned,  dropped  away,  her  own 
energies  had  braced  themselves  to  contend  with 
her  adverse  fortunes. 

Husband,  sons,  and  daughters  were  all  laid 
away  from  her  under  that  lonely  roof,  where 
the  proudest  heads,  sooner  or  later,  must  lie 
at  last  and  only  the  youngest  of  these  re- 
mained, and  Mrs.  Drew — to  her  honor  be  it 
written — managed,  by  her  faithful  industry  and 
skillful  handicraft  in  a  thousand  ways,  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  which  shut  out  her 
and  her  child  from  the  cold  of  the  world.  At 
last  the  mother  died-  and  Jessie  was  left  alone. 
I  knew  some  friends  of  her  mother  had  offered 
her  a  home  in  an  adjoining  town,  and  here  my 
knowledge  of  the  girl  ceased  entirely  till  that 
morning,  when  she  was  singularly  brought  back 
to  my  interest  and  observation. 

I  had  intended  that  my  first  question  to  Jo- 
sephine on  her  return  should  relate  to  Jessie 
Drew,  but  some  circumstance  which  I  can  not 
recall  now  drove  the  subject  quite  out  of  my 
thoughts  till  evening. 

I  remember  we  were  all  gathered  in  the 
pleasant  little  sitting-room  in  various  attitudes 
of  comfort  and  rest.  The  little  girls  were 
mounting  the  back  of  their  most  indulgent 
father's  chair,  catching  at  his  hair  and  clamber- 
ing up  his  knee  before  bedtime. 

The  rain  had  strengthened  by  this  time. 
Gusts  of  wind  spurned  it  every  now  and  then 
in  swift  sheets  against  the  window  panes. 

"What  a  blessing  this  rain  is!"  said  my 
cousin  Thomas  Drew,  catching  up  the  youngest 
of  his  trio  of  girls  and  swinging  her  above  his 
head.  "And  what  a  blessing  it  is,  too,  to  have 
such  a  home  for  a  man  on  a  night  like  this, 
with  his  wife,  and  his  babies,  and  you  into  the 
bargain,  cousin  Ruthie!     I  pity  the  soul  of  man 
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or  woman  who  is  out,  homeless  in  this  dreary- 
night." 

Josephine  smiled  on  her  husband  with  eyes 
full  of  love.  She  was  a  pretty  matron,  with 
the  bloom  in  her  cheeks  still,  the  very  picture 
of  a  home-wife  and  mother. 

Thomas,  her  husband,  looked  just  the  man 
he  was — stalwart,  kindly,  shrewd,  with  some- 
thing away  down  in  that  strong,  hearty  na- 
ture, gentle  and  tender  as  a  woman's.  I  looked 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  then  Jessie  Drew 
slipped  back  into  my  thoughts  again — it  was 
not  difficult  to  trace  the  association  betwixt  the 
weather  and  herself. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  blessed  rain  for  all  of  us  sitting 
here  in  our  cottage  nest,  but  I  should  like  to 
know  she  was  sheltered  from  the  rain,  too.  It 
makes  me  shiver  somehow  to  think  of  her  be- 
ing out  in  it,"  I  said,  speaking  to  myself,  of 
which  I  had  a  most  unlucky  habit. 

"Of  whom  are  you  talking  now,  Ruthie?" 
asked  Josephine,  with  her  little  catch-and-flut- 
ter  of  a  laugh,  which  always  said  something 
beyond  it  to  those  who  knew  her. 

"Of  Jessie  Drew,  Josephine." 

"Jessie  Drew!  Do  you  know  any  thing 
about  that  girl?"  and  the  child's  slipper,  in 
which  she  had  been  fastening  a  dainty  rosette, 
slipped  from  her  hand. 

"  Yes,  and  no,"  and  then  I  explained  the 
meaning  of  my  answer,  which  showed  both 
ways,  by  relating  what  I  had  witnessed  that 
morning.  My  cousins  listened  intently,  and  so 
did  even  the  children,  the  youngest  creeping 
round  to  my  chair  before  the  conclusion,  and 
placing  her  little  dewy  cheek  close  to  mine. 
When  I  paused  Josephine  looked  grave.  "I 
sincerely  hope  no  harm  will  come  to  Jessie! 
Such  a  dear,  merry  little  innocent  thing  as  she 
was!  Poor  child!  She  went  to  Wild  Spring 
after  her  mother  died  and  lived  there  with  some 
old  neighbors,  who  were  kind  to  her.  She  was 
always  delicate,  you  remember,  and  her  mother 
made  a  great  pet  of  her,  and  no  wonder,  for  she 
was  the  last  of  seven. 

"  It  was  natural  enough,  however,  that  the 
girl  should  have  some  ambition  to  help  herself 
by  the  time  she  got  far  along  in  her  teens,  and 
so  she  accepted  a  situation  in  Mrs.  Wayland's 
family  to  do  plain  sewing  and  some  of  the 
lighter  kinds  of  housework.  If  Mrs.  Drew  had 
lived  her  daughter  would  never  have  come  to 
this;  but  I  honored  the  motives  which  prompt- 
ed the  girl  to  be  helpful  and  independent." 

"But  were  the  Waylands  the  sort  of  family 
for  this  homeless,  defenseless  girl  to  enter  and 
find  the  care  and  kindness  she  needed  so  bit- 
terly?" I  asked. 


"Well,"  said  my  cousin  a  little  dubiously, 
"they  are  extremely-respectable  people,  and 
occupy  a  position  among  the  first  circles  in 
town.  The  family  comprises  a  mother  and  two 
daughters — proud,  ambitious,  stylish  girls.  I 
should  n't  fancy  they  would  feel  any  deep  sym- 
pathies for  any  one  in  Jessie's  position;  still  I 
could  not  suspect  they  would  treat  her  un- 
kindly." 

"If  they  could  they  ought  to  be  hanged  for 
it,"  growled  Thomas;  "but  fatherless,  and 
motherless,  and  friendless  in  the  world,  suppose 
it  was  one  of  my  little  flock  left  in  that  way," 
glancing  at  the  merry  little  trio  who  was  jump- 
ing up  and  down  the  chairs,  and  so  taking  right 
home,  as  we  always  should,  the  sorrows  of 
others. 

"I  've  looked  at  that  pretty  face  of  hers 
sometimes,"  continued  Josephine,  her  maternal 
sympathies  awakening  her  solicitude  more  and 
more  for  Jessie  Drew,  "  with  a  fear  that  it  would 
be  a  snare  to  her.  I  've  seen  gentlemen  direct 
glances  of  very  decided  admiration  toward  it; 
and  I  've  thought  what  a  dangerous  thing  it 
was  for  a  young,  innocent,  pretty  girl  to  be  left 
alone,  poor  and  friendless,  in  the  world." 

"She  must  n't  be  any  longer,"  interposed  my 
cousin  Tom.  "I  know  more  of  the  perils  that 
are  likely  to  beset  her  than  either  of  you  wo- 
men ever  can.  Just  take  her  in  here,  Josie, 
and  let  her  superintend  our  babies  a  little. 
Any  thing  for  an  excuse  to  give  the  poor  child 
the  shelter  and  comfort  of  our  home." 

"With  all  my  heart,  Tom,"  said  his  wife. 
"Jessie  has  gentle,  pretty  ways,  and  is  just  the 
kind  of  person  I  should  like  to  have  about  my 
children.  You  know  I  never  could  trust  them 
with  a  nursery  maid,  Tom." 

"She  must  know  that  she  is  pretty,  and  that 
knowledge  spoils  many  a- girl,"  I  said. 

"I  do  n't  think  it  has,  Jessie,"  answered  my 
cousin.  "Of  course  she  has  her  little  girlish 
vanities  and  pleasant  womanly  consciousness 
over  the  admiration  which  she  inspires,  but  she 
has  something  of  her  mother's  good  sense  at 
the  bottom  of  all." 

"Well,  I  only  wish  she  was  here  to-night." 

"I  will  call  on  Mrs.  Wayland  to-morrow, 
Ruthie,  if  the  storm  clears,  and  learn  where 
Jessie  is,  and  what  I  can  do  for  her.  I  wish 
you  had  called  her  in  this  very  morning  when 
she  passed." 

Ah,  but  we  all  learned  to  wish  it  in  some 
deeper  sense  after  that  night! 

The  next  morning  the  sunrise  scattered  the 
clouds,  and  "earth  and  sky  looked  up  to  each 
other  once  more  reconciled." 
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I  knew  Josephine's  executive  promptness  too 
well  to  be  surprised  when  she  said  to  me,  a 
little  before  noon,  as  I  was  sketching  the  old 
mill  and  a  bit  of  the  river  for  the  children, 
"  Leave  all  that  pretty  nonsense,  Ruth,  and  get 
ready  for  a  drive  with  me.  I  am  going  down 
to  Mrs.  Wayland's  in  less  than  half  an  hour  to 
learn  what  she  has  to  tell  of  Jessie  Drew." 

It  was  a  pleasant  ride,  among  roads  washed 
by  the  recent  rains,  with  scents  of  new-mown 
hay  feeding  the  air,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  we  reached  the  pleasant  and  somewhat 
pretentious  villa  of  Mrs.  Wayland. 

The  lady,  too,  was  pleasant  and  cordial,  but 
beyond  that  she  gave  me  an  impression  of 
something  hard,  ambitious,  and  selfish. 

A  fine,  well-preserved  matron  among  her  late 
forties,  with  great  dignity  and  graciousness  of 
manner,  I  yet  discerned  something  in  her  na- 
ture Avhich  would  have  repelled  me  in  any  great 
strait  of  need  and  peril. 

Yet  Mrs.  Wayland  regarded  herself  as  a  most 
estimable  woman,  and  perhaps  meant  conscien- 
tiously to  fulfill  the  varied  duties  of  her  life, 
but  after  all  people  are  responsible  for  the  kind 
of  consciences  they  carry.  I  think  this  woman 
was.  Her  daughters  were  absent,  much  to  her 
regret,  as  she  courteously  informed  us;  but  it 
was  not  for  their  sakes  we  had  come;  and  as 
soon  as  our  talk  had  traversed  the  ordinary 
round  of  social  and  family  topics,  Mrs.  Drake 
made  known  to  her  hostess,  in  a  few  words, 
the  object  of  her  call.  The  smooth  brow  of  the 
lady  darkened  with  the  mention  of  Jessie 
Drew's  name. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Drake,  that  girl  left  my  house 
yesterday,"  she  said  with  marked  asperity  of 
manner.  "Indeed,  I  turned  her  out  of  it.  I 
hope  never  to  set  eyes  on  her  again." 

Josephine  gave  a  little  exclamation,  in  which 
I  know  my  face  joined. 

"You  will  quite  justify  my  severity  when 
you  learn  the  facts,"  subjoined  Mrs.  Wayland. 

"  Poor  little  Jessie  Drew !  what  has  she  done?" 
Josephine's  tone  vibrated  betwixt  eagerness  and 
pity.  It  did  not  quite  please  our  hostess.  I 
saw  that  through  all  the  blandness  of  her  man- 
ner; but  she  condescended  at  once  to  explain 
the  grounds  of  her  displeasure,  evidently  think- 
ing they  would  absolve  her  from  all  blame  in 
our  opinions. 

It  appeared  that  Jessie  Drew  had  permitted, 
in  various  ways,  the  attentions  of  a  gentleman 
whose  reputation  rendered  it  impossible  for  any 
girl  inferior  to  himself  to  receive  his  advances 
without  blasting  her  own  fair  fame. 

The  man  was  a  bachelor,  still  among  his 
early  thirties,  wealthy,  highly   cultivated,  and 


of  remarkably-attractive  social  qualities;  a  man 
who  drank  the  costliest  champagnes,  and  drove 
the  finest  horses,  and  gave  the  handsomest 
dinners  of  any  man  in  the  village,  with  an  in- 
dolent generosity  and  off-hand  good-nature 
which  made  him  a  favorite  every-where  with 
those  who  had  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
his  character;  but  a  man  utterly  without  honor 
or  principle — one  who  gratified  his  own  dark 
and  vile  purposes  at  any  price — a  man  to  whom 
woman's  helplessness,  and  innocence,  and  purity 
were  neither  sacred  nor  holy — who  had  neither 
fear  for  God  nor  regard  for  man — one  who  had 
no  pity  for  the  victims  of  his  own  selfish  pas- 
sions, and  against  whom  their  lost  souls  would 
cry  out  in  the  day  of  God's  vengeance. 

And  Jessie  Drew  had  been  discovered  several 
times  riding  out  with  this  man,  and  she  had 
walked  with  him  down  by  the  river  one  even- 
ing, with  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and  her 
head  leaning  confidingly  upon  his  shoulder, 
when  it  had  better  lain  in  all  its  girlish  bloom 
and  brightness  on  that  hard,  cold  pillow  which 
is  never  made  for  us  but  once. 

"0,  her  mother — her  poor,  dead  mother!" 
exclaimed  Josephine,  my  cousin,  with  a  sharp 
thrill  of  pain  in  her  voice. 

"It  was  well  she  never  lived  to  see  the  dis- 
grace of  her  child,"  continued  Mrs.  Wayland, 
in  her  quiet,  hard  tones  of  disapproval. 

"And  what  did  yon  do  on  making  this  dis- 
covery?" I  interposed  here. 

"Do,  my  dear  child?  There  was,  of  course, 
but  one  thing  left  fur  me.  I  confronted  Jessie 
with  the  facts.  She  did  not  attempt  to  deny 
them.  I  told  her  what  the  circumstances  de- 
manded, and  of  course  sent  her  out  of  the  house 
forever.  A  girl  of  that  sort  should  never  be 
allowed  to  remain  a  day  under  the  roof  of  re- 
spectable people." 

"Where  did  she  go?"  asked  Josephine. 

"  I  did  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  inquire, 
Mrs.  Drake.  She  had,  of  course,  by  her  shame- 
ful conduct  placed  herself  quite  out  of  the 
range  of  my  regard  or  sympathies." 

And  as  I  listened  I  almost  wondered  that 
fire  did  not  come  down  out  of  heaven  and  de- 
vour this  woman. 

(TO   BE   CONCLUDED.) 


PROSPERITY  AND  ADVERSITY. 

The  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance,  but 
the  virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude;  and  the 
last  is  the  more  sublime  attainment.  Prosperity 
is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament;  adversity 
of  the  New,  which,  therefore,  carrieth  the  greatei 
benediction  and  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favor. 
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BY    THE    EDITOR. 


THE  world  exists,  is  a  truism;  to  account  for 
its  existence  is  a  task  incident  to  every 
system  of  belief  or  unbelief.  Before  the  atheist 
and  the  deist,  the  pagan  and  the  Christian,  the 
world,  with  all  its  phenomena,  with  its  magni- 
tude, its  magnificence,  its  teeming  life,  and  its 
wonderful  history,  stands  as  a  bold  fact,  de- 
manding from  each  a  solution  which  will  give 
to  it  a  significance  commensurate  with  its  great- 
ness. Accordingly,  how  it  came  to  exist,  and 
for  what  purposes,  are  questions  which  have 
always  occupied  the  attention  of  men,  the  only 
inquiring  and  reasoning  beings  upon  it.  Each 
age  of  the  world  has  presented  its  theory  of 
creation,  and  each  generation  of  philosophers 
have  conceived  the  final  cause  of  its  existence. 
Every  nation  has  its  cosmogony,  and  almost 
every  man  his  views  of  the  origin,  design,  and 
destiny  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  These 
theories  and  views  have  varied,  presenting  every 
shade  of  modification,  from  the  atheistic  and 
objectless  theory  of  naked  materialism  working 
from  eternity  by  blind  chance,  through  a  phil- 
osophical pantheism  which  sees  in  the  visible 
world  nothing  but  a  self-developing  and  self- 
manifesting  material  deity,  up  to  the  extreme 
theism  which  sees  the  world  all  atonce  spring 
into  life  from  nothing  at  the  bidding  of  an  in- 
finite Creator,  and  rolling  from  his  creative 
hand  a  few  thousand  years  ago,  perfected  in  its 
present  form  and  adjustments. 

The  world  is  too  great  and  too  beautiful  not 
to  awaken  our  earnest  thought.  Life  is  a  great 
problem — the  existence  of  the  world  is  a  mo- 
mentous fact — the  nature,  the  powers,  the  posi- 
tion of  man,  are  striking  phenomena  in  the 
universe.  They  present  themselves  daily  before 
the  human  intelligence;  they  challenge  the 
thought  and  invite  the  solution  of  human  curi- 
osity; and  such  is  their  relation  to  the  facul- 
ties of  the  human  soul,  that  while  they  invite 
us  to  their  investigation,  they  still  elude  our 
grasp,  and  only  yield  point  after  point  and 
truth  after  truth  during  successive  ages,  with 
just  sufficient  magnitude  and  clearness  to  per- 
petuate our  curiosity  and  insure  our  continued 
investigation. 

Thus  it  has  ever  been.  Thus  it  ever  will  be. 
Each  age  seizes  the  great  problems,  interrogates 
nature  anew,  receives  clearer  light  and  more 
encouraging  answers,  but  fails  to  unravel  the 
mysteries,  leaving  the  problems  still,  though 
with  accumulated  light  beaming  upon  them,  for 


i,he  efforts  of  succeeding  generations.  Thus  it 
will  be  till,  far  on  in  the  future,  the  gathering 
light  of  coming  investigations,  aided  by  the 
progressive  unfolding  of  the  world's  history  and 
the  increasing  development^  of  Divine  revela- 
tion, will  converge  to  a  great  focus  of  moral 
and  intellectual  light,  in  the  blaze  of  which 
will  be  read  the  mighty  problems  of  the  world's 
origin,  history,  and  final  end.  A  wise  arrange- 
ment this — securing  the  perpetuation  of  our 
interest  in  the  great  habitation  which  God  has 
provided  for  his  creatures.  Did  Nature  readily 
yield  her  secrets  and  unfold  her  mysteries  with 
too  lavish  a  hand  to  human  curiosity  and  in- 
vestigation, her  mighty  book  would  soon  be- 
come a  volume  read  and  mastered  and  thrown 
aside  for  want  of  interest,  as  we  lay  aside  the 
tale  or  novelette,  all  of  whose  plot  and  myste- 
ries have  been  unfolded.  God  foresaw  and  pro- 
vided for  this  in  the  great  home  he  has  prepared 
for  man,  and  has  built  for  us  a  mansion  which, 
after  thousands  of  years  of  investigation,  still 
has  chambers  unexplored,  doors  unlocked,  re- 
cesses untrodden,  and  treasures  unexhausted — 
a  mansion  which,  though  venerable  in  millennial 
ages,  is  still  gorgeous  in  its  beauties,  fresh  and 
captivating  in  its  garniture,  and  still  interesting 
and  inviting  to  the  millions  who  tread  its  mag- 
nificent apartments. 

Human  science  has  made  great  and  rapid 
strides  toward  solving  these  problems  in  mod- 
ern times.  She  has  consented  to  lay  aside  some 
of  her  ancient  pride,  and  to  take  with  her  as 
her  guide  and  interpreter  the  volume  of  inspi- 
ration, and  to  read  in  the  light  of  the  Creator's 
revelation  the  mysteries  and  problems  of  his 
creation.  Wise  step  of  human  science!  Happy 
blending  of  human  wisdom  and  Divine  revela- 
tion! What  results  may  be  expected  to  follow 
from  such  a  union?  Rather,  what  results  have 
already  followed?  The  union  of  science  and 
revelation — God  and  nature — man  and  the  Bi- 
ble, is  the  great  moral  fact  of  the  age — the 
great  secret  of  the  mighty  impetus  which  moves 
modern  society,  and  which  gives  to  modern  sci- 
ence its  great  power  and  astonishing  success. 
By  this  union  man  has  been  freed  from  the 
dominion  of  imagination  working  without  facts, 
of  speculation  moving  without  data,  of  hypoth- 
esis built  without  foundations.  He  is  safely 
conducted  over  the  chasm  of  fancy  and  super- 
stition and  is  placed  upon  solid  ground,  in  a 
broad  place,  surrounded  by  a  clear  light,  and 
led  by  fact  and  reason  instead  of  hypothesis 
and  imagination.  By  this  union  he  is  furnished 
with  the  true  instruments  of  investigation  and 
with  great  fundamental  principles,  which  he 
discovers  to  constitute  the  foundations  on  which 
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both  creation  and  revelation  have  been  reared. 
Under  these  new  circumstances  Nature  freely 
yields  her  secrets.  The  origin,  the  design,  the 
destiny  of  the  world  unfold  themselves  before 
our  investigation;  the  mysteries  and  problems 
of  human  life  and  history  arrange  themselves 
in  order  and  harmony.  Heavenly  light  breaks 
in  on  earth-scenes  and  earth-events,  and  we 
seize  the  great  truth  that  the  earth's  history 
from  ages  far  back  in  the  past  till  now,  is  made 
up  of  harmonious  parts  of  one  stupendous  plan, 
originated  by  one  infinite  Intelligence,  and  all 
converging  by  a  law  of  eternal  progress  toward 
one  glorious  result.  We  seize  the  truth,  that 
God  made  the  earth,  the  earth  was  made  for 
man,  and  man  for  God;  and  in  the  light  of 
this  great  fact — this  sun  and  center  of  science, 
religion,  and  morality — this  trinity  of  truth,  we 
read  and  harmonize  the  world's  history  from 
the  time  when  it  was  formless  and  void,  through 
successive  ages  of  development^  and, 

"  Links  of  life  through  nature  creeping, 
Serial  steps  progressing  ever," 

till  both  science  and  revelation  unite  in  teach- 
ing us  to  look  forward  for  an  end  brighter  than 
man  has  conceived,  to  consummate  the  life- 
labor  of  the  world. 

We  design  to  contemplate  here  but  one  of 
these  great  truths  elicited  from  the  united  ac- 
tion of  science  and  revelation.  The  earth  was 
made  for  man,  is  a  proposition  which  might 
strike  us  at  first  sight  as  a  puerile  truism — a 
self-evident  fact,  having  but  little  interest  and 
but  little  bearing  on  the  practical  wants  of 
man.  Not  so,  however,  when  we  come  to  ex- 
amine it  more  attentively.  When  we  are  led 
by  the  history  of  the  world's  creation  and  the 
phenomena  of  its  present  arrangements  and 
adjustments  to  the  irresistible  conclusion,  that 
it  was  with  reference  to  the  nature,  wants,  and 
destinies  of  this  creature  that  this  whole  mun- 
dane system  was  originated  and  developed,  the 
creature  himself  not  only  rises  in  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  his  nature,  but  the  conclusion 
is  equally  irresistible  that  the  whole  has  been 
conceived  and  perfected  by  a  gracious  and  in- 
telligent Author.  AVe  do  not  simply  mean  by 
this  proposition  that  the  present  conformation 
of  the  earth  and  the  present  constitution  of 
man  present  striking  instances  of  mutual  adapt- 
ation; for  the  same  may  be  said  with  reference 
to  all  other  creatures  inhabiting  the  globe.  But 
vastly  beyond  this  we  would  take  the  position 
that  man  in  his  nature  and  destiny  is  the  final 
end  of  the  world's  creation,  as  the  final  end  of 
man's  existence  is  the  glory  of  God;  that  it 
was  with  the  view  of  giving   to   this   being  a 


theater  for  the  development  of  his  history  and 
the  working  out  of  his  destiny  that  the  world 
was  made;  that  this  creature,  with  his  present 
nature  and  his  present  wants,  existed  in  the 
conception  of  the  Divine  Mind  at  the  earliest 
dawnings  of  the  world's  creation,  and  constitu 
ted,  as  it  were,  the  model  toward  which  the 
ever-rising  and  advancing  epochs  of  the  world's 
growth  perpetually  tended  through  all  the 
stages  of  its  development  to  its  present  form 
The  position  is  a  grave  one,  determining,  if 
sustained,  the  true  dignity  of  man,  and  giving 
to  his  existence  and  his  world-life  a  vast  sig- 
nificance and  importance. 

The  argument  to  sustain  this  position  may 
be  adduced  from  three  sources:  First.  Divine 
revelation.  Second.  The  grand  result  as  seen 
in  the  marked  adjustments  of  the  present  world 
to  the  wants  of  this  creature;  and,  third,  the 
geological  development  of  the  world,  showing 
the  steady  advancement  of  the  growing  earth 
toward  a  fitness  for  a  residence  for  this 
creature. 

At  the  first  of  these  we  need  but  glance. 
When  the  work  of  creation  was  done,  and  the 
young  earth  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  new  sun, 
encircled  by  the  azure  canopy  of  the  new  firm- 
ament, and  enrobed  in  her  new  garments  of 
grass,  and  herbs,  and  flowers,  with  her  read- 
justed oceans  swarming  with  new  life,  her  hills, 
and  plains,  and  valleys  animated  by  the  move- 
ments of  beings  strong  in  their  new  existence, 
and  her  atmosphere  vocal  with  the  music  of 
birds  ringing  forth  their  first  notes  of  melody, 
God  said,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image 
and  after  our  likeness;  and  let  them  have  do- 
minion over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over 
all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth."  And  when  the 
new  creation  stood  before  him  in  the  form  of 
male  and  female,  "he  blessed  them,  and  said 
unto  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,  and  subdue  it:  and  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth." 

Nor  can  we  dwell  long  on  the  second  argu- 
ment which  sustains  this  position.  The  world 
as  it  now  exists  is  adjusted  to  the  nature,  wants, 
and  destiny  of  this  creature.  The  world  now 
stands  before  us  in  its  completeness.  No  mat- 
ter for  the  present  argument  whether  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  brought  to  this  state  of 
perfection  by  the  rapid  touches  of  an  infinite 
Hand,  developing  the  whole  structure  in  six 
brief  days  from  nothing  to  its  present  magnifi- 
cence, or  whether  we  view  it  as  the  result  of  a 
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slowly-advancing  creation  from  the  smallest 
beginnings  in  countless  ages  in  the  past  and 
rising  through  successive  stages  of  creative 
progress.  In  either  case  the  result  is  before  us. 
In  looking  upon  that  result  we  every-where  see 
evidences  of  design,  and  all  its  arrangements 
discover  palpable  adaptations  and  adjustments, 
all  pointing  to  the  highest  active  intelligent  be- 
ing upon  it,  as  the  being  with  reference  to 
whom  it  exists,  and  for  whom  lis  adaptations 
have  been  projected. 

Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  these  striking  ad- 
justments. We  need  not  dwell  on  those  famil- 
iar adaptations  by  which  the  world  meets  so 
admirably  the  physical  wants  of  this  creature, 
though  some  of  these  are  striking — as  the  mu- 
tual adaptation  of  light  and  the  eye,  the  admi- 
rable adjustment  of  the  atmosphere  in  its  com- 
position, density,  and  chemical  and  physical 
properties  to  the  purposes  of  respiration  and 
life — the  nature,  properties,  and  supply  of  food 
and  its  exact  adaptation  to  the  nature  and 
wants  of  the  creature — the  beautiful  adjustment 
of  temperature  and  climate,  by  which  the 
changing  seasons  are  made  to  visit  all  parts  of 
the  earth  in  admirable  adaptation  both  to  the 
wants  of  the  creature  and  of  the  earth  itself. 
But  most  of  these  adjustments  suit  as  well  the 
wants  of  inferior  creatures  as  those  of  man. 
The  earth  presents  its  peculiar  provisions  for  the 
physical  wants  of  man  in  the  materials  existing 
within  and  upon  it  specially  adapted  to  human 
purposes — as  the  countless  variety  of  wood, 
from  the  gnarled  oak  to  the  delicate  shrub — of 
rocks,  from  the  solid  granite  and  the  delicate 
marble  to  the  soft  chalk — of  gems,  from  the 
diamond  to  the  agate — of  metals,  from  gold  to 
the  ever-needed  iron — and  of  minerals,  from 
coal  to  salt. 

But  beyond  all  these  the  very  laws  of  the 
earth  and  the  very  properties  of  matter  are  ad- 
justed to  the  faculties  and  wants  of  this  crea- 
ture. Gravitation — attraction,  from  the  won- 
derful power  which  binds  the  great  masses  of 
the  earth  together  to  that  delicate  elective 
affinity  which  produces  the  countless  chemical 
combinations  of  the  globe — the  properties  of 
light,  air,  caloric,  electricity,  stones,  water,  wood, 
and  metals,  all  are  adapted  to  man,  and  all  are 
subservient  to  his  purposes.  His  ingenuity 
seizes  the  rocks,  the  ores,  and  the  earths,  and 
reduces  them  to  their  elements  and  recombines 
them  into  new  forms  to  subserve  his  wishes. 
The  light  consents  to  serve  him — throws  its 
beams  through  every  chamber  of  his  dwelling, 
enlightens  all  his  labor,  paints  in  beauty  all  his 
earth-scenes,  aids  him  in  his  arts,  and  directs 
him  in  his  science.     The  lightning  obeys  him, 


and  he  sends  it  swift  as  light  to  bear  his  mes- 
sages as  his  post-boy.  Water  reveals  to  him 
its  properties  and  pent-up  forces,  and  fire  comes 
forth  to  aid  him.  He  confines  the  first  in  a 
cylinder  and  applies  to  it  the  second;  and  it 
sets  his  mighty  machineries  in  motion,  or  brings 
up  for  him  the  ores  and  minerals  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  or  bears  himself  and  his 
products  flying  over  the  world,  or  carries  the 
commerce  of  the  earth  plowing  through  the 
ocean  regardless  alike  of  tides,  and  cahns,  and 
storms.  The  rocks  offer  their  service,  and  the 
lime,  the  clay,  and  the  sand  stand  ready  to  obey 
him.  With  the  last  he  binds  together  the 
former  and  rears  them  up  in  huge  piles  for  his 
houses,  his  factories,  his  palaces,  and  his 
churches.  The  metals  seem  verily  to  cry  out 
in  proclaiming  their  adaptation  to  him.  He 
seizes  them  at  their  offering — one  for  its  strength, 
another  for  its  indestructibility;  one  for  its  soft- 
ness, another  for  its  hardness;  this  one  for  its 
elasticity,  that  one  for  its  beauty;  this  one  for 
art,  that  one  for  science;  this  one  for  his  dangers, 
that  one  for  his  diseases.  Minerals,  earths,  ox- 
yds,  acids,  and  salts,  matter  in  its  elements  and 
combined  in  countless  forms,  all  come  forward 
to  serve  him.  Woods  in  countless  variety 
prove  their  ever-varying  qualities  to  be  exactly 
adjusted  to  his  wants.  Some  he  builds  into 
houses;  some  he  forms  into  furniture;  some  he 
constructs  into  machinery,  and  some  he  builds 
into  ships. 

But  man  stands  before  us  in  a  higher  char- 
acter than  a  mere  physical  existence,  and  it  is 
in  the  adjustments  of  the  earth  to  his  wants  as 
an  intellectual  and  moral  being  that  we  find 
the  most  marked  evidences  of  the  peculiar 
adaptedness  of  the  earth  to  man.  The  earth  is 
adjusted  to  man  as  an  intellectual  being.  He 
is  a  creature  of  thought,  of  curiosity,  of  reason, 
of  genius,  and  of  taste.  To  all  these  faculties 
of  the  mind  the  earth  is  adapted.  A  vail  of 
mystery  overspreads  the  world,  just  sufficient 
to  excite  and  perpetuate  human  thought  and 
curiosity.  The  present  arrangements  of  the 
world,  its  history,  its  phenomena,  the  laws  and 
properties  of  elements,  are  so  adjusted  to  the 
faculties  of  the  human  soul,  that  while  they  do 
not  lie  out  palpably  before  it,  yet  they  are  not 
so  recondite  but  they  will  yield  to  his  investi- 
gation ;  gradually  unfold  themselves  before  the 
explorations  of  his  genius,  and  reward  him 
richly  for  his  thought  and  labor.  Hence  the 
world  is  made  to  give  exercise  to  human  pow- 
ers, and  in  its  present  arrangements  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  give  science,  inventive  arts,  and 
intellectual  growth  and  progress  to  this  crea- 
ture.    Things   upon   the   earth   appear   in   the 
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rough,  to  exercise  human  genius  in  bringing 
them  forth  into  utility,  and  thus  fastening  the 
necessity  of  intellectual  labor  and  stamping  the 
law  of  progress  on  man.  Light  exists;  but  the 
genius  of  a  Newton  must  study  and  develop  its 
laws,  and  a  Daguerre  must  analyze  its  chemical 
relations,  then  man  can  bend  it  to  his  service, 
catch  it  up  in  the  camera  and  paint  with  it  his 
portraits.  Electricity  is  a  divine  creation,  but 
is  only  a  terrific  power  till  a  Franklin  catches 
it  from  the  clouds  and  lays  it  subservient  at 
his  feet,  and  a  Galvani  traces  it  to  its  hidden 
sources  and  develops  it  at  his  pleasure,  and  a 
Morse  adjusts  to  it  an  ingenious  apparatus  and 
enchains  it,  then  it  becomes  the  servant  of  man. 
God  has  made  the  water  and  endowed  it  with 
all  its  properties,  but  the  genius  of  Watts  and 
Fulton  must  resolve  it  into  steam,  and  surround 
it  by  appropriate  machinery,  before  its  tremen- 
dous power  will  become  the  submissive  instru- 
ment of  man.  The  coal,  the  minerals,  and  the 
ores,  though  deposited  in  the  earth  ages  ago  by 
a  foreseeing  Deity,  must  yet  be  discovered  and 
exhumed  from  their  ancient  beds  and  appro- 
priated by  man.  Thus,  though  the  provision 
is  abundant,  and  is  peculiar  and  striking  in  its 
adjustments  to  human  wants,  yet  human  intel- 
lect and  genius  must  discover  and  appropriate 
it,  thus  insuring  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
creature. 

But  even  the  milder  faculties  of  the  soul  are 
met  in  this  great  mansion  that  God  has  pro- 
vided for  his  creature — beauty  for  the  eye, 
harmony  for  the  ear,  fragrance  for  the  smell, 
sweetness  for  the  taste,  and  softness  for  the 
touch.  The  earth  is  enrobed  in  grandeur  and 
clothed  in  magnificence.  The  sublime,  the  pic- 
turesque, and  even  the  terrible  are  every-where 
provided  to  gratify  the  tastes  and  ennoble  the 
faculties  of  man.  It  is  not  all  labor;  it  is  not 
all  obscured;  it  does  not  all  require  the  deep 
and  earnest  thought  and  laborious  study;  but 
the  very  face  of  nature  wears  an  aspect  cheer- 
ful and  happy,  clothed  in  beauty,  and  addressed 
directly  to  those  noble  faculties  of  the  soul 
which  aspire  after  the  sublime,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  pure.  Here  is  a  vast  and  striking  pro- 
vision made  for  man  alone,  addressed  only  to 
his  senses  and  adapted  only  to  his  mind. 

This  thought  is  so  well  presented  by  one 
whose  life  has  been  spent  amid  nature's  scenery 
and  in  studying  nature's  lessons,  that  we  quote 
from  him.  "Some  may,  perhaps,  doubt  whether 
it  can  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of  Divine 
benevolence  and  wisdom,  in  arranging  the  sur- 
face of  this  world,  so  to  construct  and  adorn  it 
as  to  gratify  a  taste  for  fine  scenery.  But  I 
can  not  doubt  it.     I  see  not  else  why  nature 


every-where  is  fitted  up  in  a  lavish  manner 
with  all  the  elements  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful, nor  why  there  are  powers  in  the  human 
soul  so  intensely  gratified  in  contact  with  those 
elements,  unless  they  are  expressly  adapted  for 
one  another  by  the  Creator.  Surely  natural 
scenery  does  afford  to  the  unsophisticated  soul 
one  of  the  richest  and  purest  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment to  be  found  on  earth.  If  this  be  doubted 
by  any  one,  it  must  be  because  he  has  never 
been  .placed  in  circumstances  to  call  into  exer- 
cise his  natural  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime  in  creation.  Let  me  persuade  such  a 
one,  at  least  in  imagination,  to  break  away 
from  the  slavish  routine  of  business  or  pleasure, 
and  in  the  hight  of  balmy  Summer  to  accom- 
pany me  to  a  few  spots,,  where  his  snul  will 
swell  with  new  and  strong  emotions,  if  his  nat- 
ural sensibilities  to  the  grand  and  beautiful 
have  not  become  thoroughly  dead  within  him. 

"  Let  such  a  man  accompany  me  to  Niagara. 
We  will  pass  by  all  minor  cataracts,  and  place 
ourselves  at  once  on  the  margin  of  one  that 
knows  no  rival.  Let  us  go  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  and  watch  the  deep  waters  as 
they  roll  over,  and,  changing  their  sea-green 
brightness  for  a  fleecy  white,  pour  down  upon 
the  rocks  beneath,  and  dash  back  again  in 
spray  high  in  the  air.  Let  us  go  to  the  foot, 
of  the  sheet,  and  look  upward  till  the  cataract 
swells  into  its  proper  size.  Let  us,  on  the 
Canada  shore,  take  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
cataract  at  once:  and  as  we  stand  musing,  let 
us  listen  to  the  deep  thunderings  of  the  falling 
sheet.  Let  us  go  to  Table  Bock,  and  creep  for- 
ward to  its  jutting  edge,  and  gaze  steadily  into 
the  foaming  and  eddying  waters  so  far  beneath 
us,  till  our  nerves  thrill  and  vibrate,  and  we 
involuntarily  shrink  back,  exclaiming, 

'  How  dreadful 
And  dizzy  't  is  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low! 

I  '11  look  no  more, 
Lest  my  brain  turn.' 

Next,  let  us  stand  upon  that  rock  till  the  sun 
approaches  so  near  the  western  horizon  that  a 
glorious  bow,  forming  an  almost  entire  circle  on 
the  cataract  and  the  spray,  shall  clothe  the 
scene  with  unearthly  beauty,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  emerald  green  of  the  waters,  give  it  a 
brilliancy  fully  equal  to  its  sublimity.  And, 
finally,  if  we  would  add  the  emotions  of  moral 
to  natural  sublimity,  let  us  pass  on  to  Ontario, 
the  deep  gulf  through  which  all  these  waters, 
flow,  and,  gathering  up  the  evidence  which  we 
will  find  too  strong  to  resist,  that  they  them- 
selves have  worn  that  gulf  backward  seven 
miles,  let   us   try  the  rules  of  geological   arith- 
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metic  to  see  if  we  can  reach  the  period  of  its 
commencement.  Surely,  when  we  review  the 
emotions  of  that  day,  we  will  never  again  doubt 
that  the  magnificent  scenery  of  our  world  is 
the  result  of  benevolent  design  on  the  part  of 
the  Creator." 


NEW-YEAK'S  EVE, 
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Drearily  over  the  drifting  snow 
The  dismal  winds  of  the  Winter  blow, 

With  a  desolate  sound  of  sighing; 
While  ruddy  and  warm,  in  the  leaping  light, 
We  sit  by  the  cheerful  fire  to-night, 

And  think  of  the  Old  Year,  dying. 

Drop  down  the  curtains,  fold  upon  fold, 
Shut  out  the  night  with  its  bitter  cold, 

Its  many  voices  of  sorrow; 
The  wailing  wind  and  the  pitiless  rain 
Shall  knock  at  the  door  of  our  hearts  in  vain, 

For  the  New  Year  comes  to-morrow. 

And  what  care  we  for  the  springtime  fled, 
The  roses  withered,  the  violets  dead, 

The  wealth  of  the  vanished  Summer; 
Fresh  flowers  will  bud  in  the  April  rain, 
And  birds  in  the  branches  sing  again, 

To  welcome  the  blithe  new-comer. 

0  bright  where  the  fitful  firelight  falls, 
The  pictures  gleam  on  the  parlor  walls, 

With  the  shadows  over  them  straying; 
And  the  children's  faces  are  fair  to  see, 
As  they  kneel,  white-robed,  by  the  mother's  knee, 

With  their  soft  hands  clasped  in  praying. 

"  Father  in  heaven,"  their  young  lips  say, 
"We,  little  children,  would  humbly  pray 

Thy  guardian  care  in  sleeping; 
0  keep  us  from  evil,  and  teach  us  the  right, 
And  fold  thy  young  lambs  to  thy  bosom  to-night, 

To  rest  in  thy  tenderest  keeping. 

For  all  the  sins  that  the  Old  Year  knew, 
The  angry  deed,  and  the  thought  untrue, 

The  kindly  word  unspoken — 
Pardon,  dear  Lord,  who  once  below 
Loved  little  children,  and  blessed  them  so, 

With  words  that  can  not  be  broken. 

Pity  the  shivering  poor,  who  wait, 
Hungry  and  cold,  by  the  rich  man's  gate, 

Their  sorrowful  tale  repeating. 
And  comfort  the  hearts  that  mourn  in  vain, 
For  the  lips  that  never  will  smile  again, 

With  a  merry  New-Year's  greeting. 

Bless,  0  Father,  the  land  we  love, 
Shield  the  banner  that  floats  above, 

Honored  in  song  and  story. 
And  out  of  thy  mercies,  rich  and  great, 
Send  us  the  peace  for  which  we  wait, 

For  thine  is  the  power  and  glory." 


Soft  as  the  murmur  of  nestling  birds, 
Die  into  silence  the  tender  words, 

And  the  children's  prayer  is  ended. 
But  the  Lord  of  the  children  smiles  to  hear 
The  sound  of  their  praises,  sweet  and  clear, 

With  the  chant  of  his  seraphs  blended. 
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We  wait,  while  o'er  the  distant  plain 
The  Autumn  sunshine  gleams  again 
Across  the  fields  of  gathered  grain. 

The  mist  upon  the  mountain-side 
Hangs  coyly  in  its  silvery  pride, 
Like  fleecy  folds  about  a  bride. 

The  bannered  woods  are  all  aglow 
With  richer  tints  than  Summers  know, 
Though  bathed  in  sunset's  rosy  glow. 

The  ripened  richness  of  the  year 

Is  gathering  all  its  glory  here, 

Through  these  calm  days  so  blue  and  clear. 

The  solemn  nights  their  brightness  shed 

Above  the  quiet,  dreamless  bed 

Of  love,  and  bloom,  and  promise  dead. 

And  still  we  wait  while  Summers  die, 
And  Autumn's  golden  hours  go  by, 
For  wars  to  cease  and  tears  to  dry. 

We  wait,  with  ever-listening  ear, 
The  welcome  bells  of  peace  to  hear 
Eing  out  their  paeans  soft  and  clear. 

We  wait  to  see  the  giant  wrong 
Crushed  in  the  conflict,  sore  and  long, 
And  God's-  eternal  truth  grow  strong. 

We  wait,  with  yearning  hearts,  in  vain, 
For  the  slow  hours  to  bring  again 
The  glory -crowned,  the  battle-slain. 

The  still,  sad  moonbeams  fall  around 

The  far  off  consecrated  ground, 

Where  thickly  heaves  the  lowly  mound. 

And  o'er  thern  like  a  loving  pall, 
The  fading  leaflets  gently  fall, 
To  hide  the  sleeping  heroes  all. 

As  sometimes  weep  the  Autumn  skies, 

So  weep  the  weary,  aching  eyes, 

For  those  whose  blood  to  Heaven  cries. 

We  wait,  with  patient  hearts,  the  slow, 
Sad  healing  of  these  years  of  woe, 
God's  hidden  purposes  to  know. 

We  wait,  but  work,  and  hope,  and  pray, 
For  the  on-coming  of  that  day, 
When  the  black-  night  shall  pass  away 

And  God's  own  sun  flash  brightly  through 
The  clear  deeps  of  the  spotless  blue, 
And  our  saved  land  shall  live  anew. 
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THREE  DATS  AT  PEKIN. 

LETTERS    OF   A   VOYAGE,    TRANSLATED    FROM    THE 
FRENCH. 


rpHE  ancient  capital  of  the  Empire — for  Nan- 
-*-    kin  (southern    capital)  was,  during   several 
ages,  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns — has  much 
decayed  from  its  primitive  splendor;  neverthe- 
less, the  natives  still  reckon  in  that  city  nearly 
four  millions  of  inhabitants,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  reside  on   small   boats  called  shamrpans. 
This  city  is  very  pleasant  and  interesting;  that 
which  is  most  striking  and  curious   among  its 
monuments  is  the  celebrated  Porcelain   Tower, 
situated  at  some  distance  from   the  wall  of  in- 
closure,  and  which,  during  many  ages,  has  been 
the  admiration  of  travelers.     There  is  found  in 
China  almost  an    infinity  of  these   towers,  im- 
properly called  pagodas  by  Europeans,  and  of 
which  the  correct  name  is  Ta.     Travelers  have 
not  been  able  to  explain  the  design  of  these  sin- 
gular  edifices;  but   it  is  evident  that  they  are 
in  some  way  connected  with  religious  worship. 
The   Porcelain  Tower,  which  derives   its  name 
from   the   plates   and   tiles  of  porcelain   which 
cover    it,    is    octagonal    in    form,    and    is    con- 
structed   of    admirable    brick-work;    it    stands 
alone  in  isolated  beauty  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
quadrangular   inclosure,    entered   by   numerous 
gates.     This    beautiful    monument    has    eleven 
stories;  its  diameter  at  the  base  is  about  forty- 
three    feet — thirteen     meters,    thirty    centime- 
ters; its  total  hight  is  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen   feet,    six    inches  —  sixty-six    meters.      A 
spiral   staircase,  built  in   the  solid  part  of  the 
wall  which  surrounds  an  empty  space,  is  raised 
from  the  ground  to  the  summit  of  the  edifice; 
on  the  sides  of  this  staircase  are  images  of  the 
god  Foh,  or   Buddha,  and  of  the  deess  K wan- 
Yin,  a  divinity  greatly  adored  by  the  females 
of  China,  who  ever  listens  to  the  cries  of  mor- 
tals, and  comes  to  their  succor.     From  each  of 
the  exterior  angles  of  the  eleven  roofs  is  sus- 
pended   a   small    copper   bell,    which    is   made 
resonant  by  the  least  motion   of  the   air.     The 
summit  of  this  strange  monument  is  most  beau- 
tiful; it  is   a   kind   of  mast,  the  lower  end  of 
which    is    fastened    to    a   frame-work    on    the 
eighth  story,  from  which   it   extends  far  above 
the  coronal,  and  is  terminated  by  an  immense 
globe  of  gold. 

After  having  left  the  province  of  Kiang-nan, 
the  richest  of  the  Empire,  I  traversed  that  of 
Shan-tong,  which  should  be  called  the  fruit- 
garden  of  China.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
numerous  canals  which  divide  the  country  in 
every  direction,  the  quays,  and,  above  all,  the 


bridges,  struck  me  with  admiration.  In  thi.i 
last  kind  of  architecture  the  Chinese  have  sur- 
passed all  other  nations.  Finally,  after  much 
fatigue,  and  a  thousand  oppositions,  of  which  I 
will  spare  you  the  recital,  I  entered  into  the 
province  of  Pe-che-li,  of  which  the  principal 
city,  as  you  already  know,  is  Pekin,  the  capital 
of  all  the  Empire.  The  climate  here  is  temper- 
ate; the  country  is  flat  and  well  cultivated; 
the  roads,  too,  are  kept  in  much  better  order 
here  than  in  any  of  the  other  provinces; 
these  are  wide,  and,  for  an  immense  distance, 
the  traveler  finds  erected  along  the  road- 
side great  numbers  of  small  buildings  or  asy- 
lums in  which  lie  can  repose  himself.  To  the 
weary  voyager  these  are  extremely  agreeable, 
as  the  inns  are  rare  and  badly  kept.  About 
every  mile  and  a  half  along  the  road  they, have 
built  small  guard-houses  for  the  security  of  the 
public,  and  which  also  serve  to  mark  the  dis- 
tances, as  the  names  of  the  principal  cities 
thereabouts  are  inscribed  upon  them.  The  sol- 
diers stationed  at  these  posts  are  charged  with 
carrying  the  missives  of  the  Government,  which 
they  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  In  traversing 
these  provinces  I  have  traveled  in  all  fashions, 
on  land  and  by  water;  this  last  is  the  most 
agreeable,  as  the  boats  are  very  comfortable. 
Yet,  although  the  panorama  which  developed 
itself  each  day  before  me  was  magnificent,  I 
paid  but  little  attention  to  it,  as  I  was  in 
haste  to  arrive  at  Pekin. 

Finally,  to-day,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing—  a  most  propitious  hour — the  immense 
capital  of  the  Chinese  Empire  presented  itself 
before  my  eyes. 

In  spite  of  the  relations  of  our  good  mis- 
sionaries, who  have  described  this  city,  my 
astonishment  was  great.  Figure  to  yourself, 
my  dear  friend,  two  great  cities,  the  one  Tartar, 
the  other  Chinese,  which  are  much  greater 
in  length  than  in  breadth,  forming  by  their 
union  a  circuit  of  seven  leagues,  without  count- 
ing the  suburbs,  and  containing  a  population 
of  which  the  lowest  estimate  is  more  than  two 
millions.  As  all  the  cities  of  China,  Pekin  is 
surrounded  by  strong  walls,  which  are  consid- 
erably higher  than  most  of  the  houses  which 
they  inclose;  their  hight  is  about  ten  meters, 
and  they  measure  about  seven  meters  at  their 
base,  and  four  at  the  summit.  These  walls  are 
well  fortified,  being  flanked  with  bastions  and 
small  towers.  The  inclosure  of  the  city  is  en- 
tered by  six  great  gates,  which  are  sufficiently 
beautiful  in  style.  The  portion  of  the  city  oc- 
cupied by  the  Tartars — the  masters  of  the  Em- 
pire— has  nine  gates — two  on  the  east,'  two  on 
the  west,  two  on  the  north,  and  three  on  the 
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south;  the  district  appropriated  to  the  Chinese 
has  only  seven,  each  of  which  opens  into  a 
large  suburb.  Before  each  gate  is  an  esplanade, 
inclosed  by  a  semicircular  wall,  and  forming  a 
sort  of  place  d amies;  on  each  side  is  erected  a 
tower,  nine  stories  in  hight,  designed  for  the 
lodgings  of  the  guards. 

A  kind  of  rampart,  paved  with  large,  hewn 
stones,  surrounds  the  city.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible for  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  curious  spectacle  presented  by  this  boule- 
vard, incumbered  by  carriages  of  every  variety, 
and  tradesmen  of  every  kind;  there  is  here  a 
constant  and  dreadful  bustle,  to  which  the 
m'isic  of  the  wandering  comedians,  who  give 
their  representations  in  the  open  air,  contrib- 
utes not  a  little.  I  enjoyed  a  glance  of  the  eye 
over  this  tumultuous  district  tor  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  as  my  guides  were  delayed  for 
little  less  than  an  hour  in  opening  a  passage. 
At  last  I  arrived  in  good  spirits,  and  descended 
into  a  rich  hostelrie,  which  is  only  another  em- 
barkation on  the  canal;  for  the  sham-pans  are 
not  only  the  habitations  of  porters  and  mechan- 
ics, but  they  are  also  used  for  shops,  hotels, 
and  places  of  pleasure. 

All  are  drinking  tea,  to  which,  I  must  tell 
you,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  I  have  found  great 
difficulty  to  habituate  myself,  as  in  China  they 
drink  it  very  strong  and  without  sugar. 

In  my  present  letter  I  write  you  my  first 
impressions.  I  design  to  remain  at  Pekin  dur- 
ing three  days,  and,  at  an  early  hour  to-mor- 
row morning,  I  shall  endeavor  to  travel  over 
the  city,  unless  I  may  be  embarrassed  in  my 
double  quality  of  a  European  and  a  mission- 
ary. Fortunately,  I  have  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  a  rich  literary  mandarin,  a 
cousin  to  the  present  Viceroy  of  the  province. 
Farewell,  and  my  love.  F**. 

II. 

I  am  fatigued,  overcome,  exhausted — but,  far 
above  all,  I  am  astonished.  I  have  made  the 
entire  journey — have  traversed  this  immense 
labyrinth  which  is  called  Pekin;  and  I  believe, 
in  writing  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  seen 
in  real  life  the  admirable  fantasies  of  the 
"Thousand  and  One  Nights."  How  many  epi- 
thets would  drop  from  the  pen  of  M'm'e. 
de  Sevigne,  if  this  great  writer  had  been 
in  my  place!  What  I  shall  recount  to  you  is, 
I  assure  you,  much  more  astonishing,  more 
surprising,  more  marvelous  than  the  marriage 
of  M.  de  Langun  with  the  great  demoiselle. 
In  spite  of  my  fatigue  I  will  write  you  before 
I  retire  to  rest;  for  the  moments  of  a  traveler 
are  precious. 


Scarcely  having  risen  in  the  morning,  I  took, 
a  la  hate,  some  pe-chai  and  two  or  three  cups 
of  tea,  accompanied  with  a  pipe  of  excellent  to- 
bacco. The  pe-chai  resembles  somewhat  our 
common  lettuce  in  the  appearance  of  its  leaves, 
but  is  more  delicate  in  its  flavor.  It  is  a 
great  favorite  with  the  natives.  They  salt  it, 
pickle  it  in  vinegar,  and  then  mix  it  with 
some  rice.  I  must  tell  you,  my  old  friend, 
that  if  I  am  able  willingly  enough  to  partake 
of  the  food  of  the  Chinese,  I  should  never  be 
able  to  accustom  myself  to  their  manner  of 
eating.  They  displace  the  knives  and  forks  of 
Western  nations — with  but  little  advantage,  I 
think — by  small  instruments  resembling  some 
needles  used  for  knitting  ;  they  are  called  chop- 
sticks. I  made  an  effort  to  use  them,  but  in  a 
manner  so  awkward  that  I  thought  my  host — 
a  great  Chinese,  whose  rotundity  might  excite 
the  envy  of  the  most  corpulent  landlords  of 
London — should  die  with  extravagant  laughter. 
After  my  modest  repast  I  entered  on  my 
route  through  the  city  with  a  guide,  a  kind  of 
porter,  who,  by  his  loquacity,  reminded  me  of 
the  cicerone  of  Italy. 

At  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  lengthy,  I 
wish  to  give  you,  as  far  as  possible,  a  descrip- 
tion of  Pekin.  There  is  a  striking  uniformity 
in  every  thing  throughout  China — language, 
manners,  costumes,  habitations,  with  but  little 
exception,  are  the  same  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  making  you  acquainted  with  Pekin 
you  will  have  a  sufficiently-exact  idea  of  the 
marvelous  country  called  the  Celestial  Empire. 
What  astonished  me  at  first  sight,  indeed,  I 
may  say,  amazed  me,  is  the  immense  multi- 
tudes that  press  into  the  vast  streets  of  the 
city.  These  streets,  of  which  one  is  one  hund- 
red and  twenty  feet — forty  metres — in  breadth 
and  a  league  in  length,  are  nearly  straight, 
and  would  produce  a  still  greater  effect  if  they 
were  paved  and  otherwise  properly  kept. 
Every  morning  a  considerable  number  of  work- 
men and  marketmen  arrive  from  the  suburbs 
and  neighboring  villages ;  but  what  augments 
the  noise  and  animation  of  the  public  ways  is, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  tradesmen,  instead 
of  remaining  in  their  shops  and  attending  to 
their  customers,  course  through  the  streets, 
bearing  with  them  the  instruments  of  their 
profession.  The  carriages  and  litters  are  of 
every  kind.  If  a  mandarin  of  the  first  class 
goes  out  of  his  house,  he  is  accompanied  not 
only  by  his  domestics,  but  also  by  all  the  man- 
darins who  are  subordinate  to  him,  all  of  whom 
again  cause  their  dependents  to  follow  them. 
Yet  the  greatest  order  prevails  notwithstand- 
ing   the    great    multitudes    that    throng    the 
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streets;  the  Chinese  have  great  respect  for 
the  law,  and  from  another  source  justice  is  ex- 
peditiously executed. 

The  city  is  divided  into  an  infinity  of  dis- 
tricts, subjected  to  certain  chiefs,  who  have 
each  the  right  of  inspection  over  ten  houses. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  dis- 
trict mutually  to  defend  and  protect  themselves. 
If  a  robbery  should  be  committed,  or  if  any 
disorder  should  arise,  they  are  all  of  them  re- 
sponsible— this  is  a  means  employed  through- 
out all  China  for  the  detection  and  prevention 
of  crime.  Another  great  means  of  security  is, 
that  each  father  of  a  family  is  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  his' children  and  domestics.  At 
night  all  the  gates  of  the  city  are  closed,  as 
well  as  certain  barriers  which  are  found  at  the 
extremities  of  the  streets. 

The  houses  of  Pekin,  as  those  of  the  other 
cities  of  the  Empire,  are  very  low,  and  consist 
ordinarily  of  a  ground  floor,  divided  into  sev- 
eral apartments  situated  along  the  front  wall, 
and  lighted  by  some  windows  which  give  a 
view  only  into  the  interior  courts.  In  general 
one  does  not  discover  any  windows  on  the 
street,  so  that  passengers  are  prevented  from 
looking  into  the  houses.  They  also  frequently 
raise  a  small  wall,  of  sufficient  bight  from  the 
ground,  behind  the  door  of  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment, on  which  is  placed  a  folding  screen 
which  intercepts  all  indiscreet  gazing  into  or 
out  of  this  room.  All  important  houses  have 
three  gates;  that  in  the  middle  is  only  opened 
on  great  occasions,  or  for  the  reception  of  the 
host  or  of  illustrious  visitors;  whereas,  the 
others,  much  smaller,  are  for  daily  use;  these 
are  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  lanterns, 
bearing  the  name  and  titles  of  the  proprietor. 
The  greatest  Chinese  houses  rarely  have  any 
other  stairway  than  the  few  steps  which  raise 
them  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Yet  I 
have  seen  several  houses  of  large  merchants 
having  a  story  erected  above  the  ground  floor, 
or  a  kind  of  wooden  platform  built  on  the  roof 
for  taking  the  fresh  air,  or  for  exposing  articles 
of  merchandise. 

To  speak  in  spite  of  certain  writers,  my  dear 
friend,  the  houses  of  the  Chinese  are  suffi- 
ciently solid  in  their  construction;  nearly  all 
the  foundations  are  of  granite.  The  body  of 
the  house  is  of  wood,  the  walls  are  of  blue 
brick,  and  frequently  decorated  with  ornaments 
in  stucco.  They  do  not  build  of  stone,  and  the 
reason  of  this  is,  I  believe,  that  the  climate  is 
opposed  to  the  employment  of  this  kind  of  ma- 
terial. The  roof  of  the  house,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, the  double  roof,  which  rests  on  columns 
of  wood  and  not  on  the  walls,  has  the  form  of 


a  tent,  or  rather  of  the  covering  of  a  tent;  it  is 
covered  with  convex,  varnished  tiles.  The 
woods  employed,  in  the  construction  of  these 
habitations  are  the  bamboo,  iron-wood,  Ui-li- 
mu,)  and  a  wood  called  nan-mu,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  indestructible.  "When  one  wishes 
to  build  for  eternity,"  said  my  guide  to  me 
with  a  certain  emphasis,  "he  makes  use  of  the 
nan-mu." 

Whoever  has  not  seen  a  Chinese  city,  or  vil- 
lage, is  not  able  to  conceive  the  air  of  comfort 
presented  by  the  habitations,  so  light  and  so 
beautiful;  the  small  hamlets  of  Holland  can  not 
be  compared  with  them.  These  double  roofs, 
so  highly  varnished  that  they  sparkle  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun;  these  walls,  these  porticos, 
ornamented  with  a  thousand  colors;  these  pa- 
vilions shooting  up  into  the  air,  the  thousand 
little  bells  of  which  are  agitated  by  the  least 
motion  of  the  air;  these  columns,  sculptured  in 
an  art  unknown  to  us,  at  the  same  time  de- 
light and  astonish  you.  Nor  does  this  ele- 
gance fail  in  simplicity,  and  even  the  palaces 
of  the  mandarins  are  distinguished  more  by 
their  magnitude  than  by  their  magnificence; 
the  Chinese  reserve,  their  splendors  and  luxuries 
for  ornamenting  their  monuments  of  public 
utility.  The  interior  of  the  houses  of  the  com- 
moners is  not  incumbered  with  furniture:  one 
ordinarily  finds  only  some  screens,  tables,  chairs 
of  wood  or  bone,  vases  of  porcelain,  great  lan- 
terns of  silk  painted  in  different  colors  and 
suspended  from  a  frame-work  after  the  manner 
of  lusters;  and,  finally,  some  frames  of  white 
satin,  on  which  are  written  in  large  characters 
some  precepts  of  morality  taken  from  the  sacred 
books.  Their  bedsteads  are  gayly  ornamented, 
and  their  beds  are  often  covered  with  rich  and 
luxurious  materials;  but  they  never  place  them 
in  an  exposed  position;  the  Chinese  would  find 
it  very  inconvenient  to  introduce  a  stranger 
into  their  bed-chambers.  '  The  apartments  have 
no  chimneys;  they  use  in  this  country  only 
small  brick  furnaces,  in  which  they  burn  anthra- 
cite or  wood-coal. 

What  excites  attention  in  all  the  Chinese 
cities,  and  particularly  at  Pekin,  is  the  mul- 
titude of  pagodas  or  temples,  the  glazed  roofs 
of  which  are  raised  far  above  the  houses;  one 
meets  them  at  every  step,  and  even  the  gates 
of  the  city  are  surmounted  with  them.  All  the 
crossways  are  occupied  by  triumphal  arches, 
which  they  call  pay-leou.  These  monuments 
are  the  more  numerous,  as  they  not  only  erect 
them  to  commemorate  a  great  political  event, 
but  most  frequently  .they  are  designed  to  cele- 
brate the  memory  of  some  humble  man  who 
has  been  distinguished   by  his  virtues,  or  of  a 
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rich  mandarin,  who,  from  his  own  resources, 
has  constructed  a  bridge  or  some  other  monu- 
ment of  public  utility.  The  pay-leou,  formed 
of  three  gates,  with  columns,  which  support  an 
immense  frieze,  are  covered  with  inscriptions 
and  ornaments.  I  have  seen  some  very  re- 
markable ones. 

Thanks  to  the  broad  shoulders  of  my  guide, 
who  opened  a  passage  for  me  through  the 
dense  crowd,  I  arrived  in  about  an  hour  at  the 
house  of  the  cousin  of  the  Viceroy,  for  whom 
I  had  a  letter  of  introduction.  I  presented  to 
the  porter,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  a  billet  on  which  I  had  indicated  my 
name,  quality,  and  the  object  of  my  visit.  In 
due  time  a  sort  of  attendant  presented  himself 
in  the  vestibule,  who.  after  various  genufle- 
xions, told  me,  with  all  the  forms  of  the  exqui- 
site politeness  which  characterizes  the  Chinese, 
that  his  master  was  at  the  imperial  palace,  and 
that  he  would  be  greatly  disappointed  if  he 
were  denied  the  privilege  of  seeing  me.  I  pre- 
sented him  the  letter  of  the  Viceroy,  which  he 
received  on  his  knees,  and  then  accompanied 
me  into  the  house  with  the  same  marks  of  re- 
spect. I  confess  to  you,  my  respectable  friend, 
that  I  felt  some  movement  of  pride  when  I 
found  myself  supposed  to  be  a  great  personage; 
but  the  politeness  of  the  Chinese,  though  pro- 
verbial, will  not  always  admit  of  compliment- 
ary inferences;  it  is  usage,  and  that  is  all. 
In  Asia,  as  in  Europe,  they  frequently  heap 
up  civilities  on  a  man  whom  they  cordially  de- 
test. 

Though  alreadv  fatigued,  I  was  conducted  to 
the  imperial  palace,  and  spent  my  leisure  time 
in  contemplating  the  exterior;  for  I  could  not 
so  much  as  dream  of  visiting  the  apartments — 
a  poor  barbarian  like  me  is  not  worthy  to  look 
on  the  imperial  face.  The  ancient  palace  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1680;  the  new  one  is  im- 
mense, but,  as  all  the  residences  of  the  great 
in  China,  it  is  more  remarkable  for  the  multi- 
tude of  buildings,  courts,  and  gardens,  than 
for  any  elegance  of  architecture;  its  circumfer- 
ence is  more  than  four  kilometres.  The  borders 
of  it  are  defended  by  a  large  ditch,  over  which 
they  have  thrown  a  bridge,  which  represents 
a  gigantic  dragon.  This  dragon,  of  black  jas- 
per, appears  to  be  one  single  piece,  so  well  are 
the  stones  which  compose  it  united  together. 
The  feet  serve  as  pillars,  the  body  forms  the 
central  arch,  the  tail  forms  another,  and  the 
head  a  third.  The  gardens  attached  to  the 
palace  are  very  extensive  and  beautiful;  they 
are  divided  here  and  there  by  artificial  mount- 
ains from  five  to  twenty  metres  in  bight.  An 
Englishman,    I    believe,    has    called    the    royal 


residence  of  Fontainebleau  a  "  rendezvous  de 
chateaux."  This  title  might  more  justly  be  ap- 
plied to  the  palace  of  Pekin;  for  its  inclosure 
contains  not  only  the  habitation  of  the  Em- 
peror and  his  ladies,  but  also  some  houses  of 
pleasure,  and  the  residences  of  some  ministers' 
and  great  officers,  and  of  all  the  gentlemen  of 
the  imperial  train.  The  interior  of  the  palace, 
if  we  may  credit  the  relations  of  earlier  voy- 
agers, is  decorated  with  unheard-of  luxury. 

When  I  returned  to  the  hotel  they  placed  a 
letter  in  my  hand  from  the  mandarin,  the  rela- 
tive of  the  Viceroy ;  he  invited  me  to  dine 
with  him  on  the  following  day.  I  must  claim 
your  attention  awhile  to  this  curious  missive, 
which  is  written  in  the  usual  ceremonial  style 
of  the  Chinese.  As  the  mandarin  supposes  me 
to  be  a  personage  of  no  little  importance, 
he  has  traced  his  characters  in  a  very  small 
size;  for  the  more  the  person  to  whom  a  Chi- 
nese writes  is  elevated  in  dignity,  the  more 
the  characters  which  he  addresses  him  are  di- 
minished in  size.  The  letter  was  inclosed  in  an 
envelope,  bound  with  a  band  of  red  paper;  on  it 
were  written  these  words,  "Nuy-han;"  that  is, 
"the  letter  is  within."  A  second  envelope, 
stronger  than  the  other,  surrounded  the  whole. 
On  a  band  of  red  tape  was  a  signet  with  these 
words,  JIou  foncj,  (guarded  and  sealed.)  In 
large  characters  were  written  the  names  and 
qualities  of  your  servant,  and  in  smaller  ones 
Avas  indicated  the  place  of  his  residence.  After 
supper  I  withdrew  to  a  window,  and  contem- 
plated the  magnificent  spectacle  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  eyes.  The  bells  sounded 
the  first  watch  of  the  night,  and  I  saw  imme- 
diately a  multitude  of  boats,  illuminated  by 
lanterns,  rapidly  arranging  themselves  along 
the  banks  of  the  canal.  The  most  profound 
silence  at  once  succeeded  to  the  tumult  of  the 
day;  for,  in  China,  no  person  is  allowed  to  go 
out  at  night,  except  during  certain  feasts,  or  at 
least  except  it  be  for  a  grave  necessity. 


It  is  certain  that  all  the  evils  in  society  arise 
from  want  of  faith  in  God,  and  of  obedience  to 
his  laws;  and  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  by  the 
prevalence  of  a  lively  and  efficient  belief,  they 
would  all  be  cured.  If  Christians  in  any  coun- 
try— yea,  if  any  collected  body  of  them,  were 
what  they  might,  and  ought,  and  are  com- 
manded to  be,  the  universal  reception  of  the 
Gospel  would  follow  as  a  natural  and  promised 
result.  And  in  a  ivorld  of  Christians  the  ex- 
tinction of  physical  evil  might  be  looked  for, 
if  moral  evil,  that  is,  in  Christian  language, 
sin,  were  removed. — Southey. 
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A  SUNDAY  AT  ULM. 


BY    NEWTON    YORK. 


I  WAS  traveling  rapidly  from  the  Rhine  to 
Munich,  stopping  at  the  main  towns  on  the 
route.  Leaving  Stuttgart  late  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, I  found  myself,  far  on  in  the  evening, 
at  Ulm,  the  frontier  fortress-town  of  Wurtem- 
burg.  To  avoid  journeying  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  thinking  that  I  might  be  repaid  by  a  sight 
of  the  famous  cathedral  at  this  place,  I  alighted 
from  the  cars,  and  at  .about  half- past  ten 
o'clock  found  my  way  to  a  hotel  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town.  My  quarters  struck  me  at 
first  as  being  of  rather  a  primitive  character — 
the  whole  town,  indeed,  as  I  afterward  ascer- 
tained, partaking  very  much  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, both  in  appearance  and  its  effect  on  the 
mind  of  an  observer;  or,  as  the  Swedenborgians 
say,  its  sphere. 

At  this  first  hotel  of  a  city  of  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  I  found  myself  worse  accom- 
modated than  in  our  own  land,  in  the  little 
tavern  of  many  a  country  village  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  souls.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that,  if  the  position  of  Ulm  as  a  front- 
ier fortress  renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  dan- 
ger from  secret  foreign  foes,  its  hotel  system  is 
surely  one  that  would  repel  any  such  pupil  of 
taste  and  refinement  as  an  enemy  from  Bava- 
ria would  be  likely  to  be.  But  shutting  doors 
and  barring  windows,  I  committed  myself  to 
sleep  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  Guardian 
of  travelers. 

The  next  morning  dawned  upon  me  as 
sweetly  as  any  Sabbath  in  the  New  World. 
Finding  that  I  had  overslept  myself  much  from 
the  fatigue  of  long  traveling,  I  hastened  through 
my  simple  and  very  ordinarily-cooked — being 
German — breakfast,  and  was  soon  out  in  the 
street  seeking  for  the  cathedral.  This,  from  its 
lofty  hight,  needed  no  guide  to  point  out  its 
position.  On  arriving  at  the  door  I  found  the 
building  closed,  and  no  signs  of  public  wor- 
ship. Evidently  the  morning  service  had  been 
held  at  an  early  hour,  and  was  now  entirely 
over.  I  was  much  disappointed,  but  at  dinner- 
time ascertained  at  the  hotel  the  time  of  the 
afternoon  service,  and  at  three  o'clock  found 
myself  again  at  the  door  of  the  church — this 
time  able  to  gain  admittance. 

As  soon  as  I  had  entered  I  was  struck  with 
the  pure  simplicity  that  appeared  to  reign 
throughout.  It  was  as  if  one  of  the  very  tri- 
umphs of  architectural  skill  had  been  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  a  New  England  sanctuary. 
No  pretended  holy  water  at  the  door,  whence 


poor  and  rich,  young  and  old  should  try  to  re- 
ceive gracious  influences,  instead  of  from  tlm 
only  Source  of  good;  no  kneeling  groups  wor- 
shiping they  know  not  what,  but  blindly  hop- 
ing to  receive  some  benefit  from  the  posture  of 
adoration  in  the  place  consecrated  to  religion; 
no  priests  in  many-colored  and  gorgeous  robes, 
marching  in  procession  through  the  long  aisles, 
with  boys  clad  in  white  swinging  censers  and 
sprinkling  consecrated  water;  but  every-where 
repose  and  stillness  through  the  vast  struct- 
ure— even  the  firm  tread  of  some  strong,  earn- 
est worshiper,  or  the  tremulous  tapping  of  the 
staff  of  some  feeble-bodied  servant  of  God. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  me  try  to  give 
some  idea  of  this  grand  edifice.  Built  for  the 
most  part  about  the  year  1400,  though,  like 
many  such  ambitious  architectural  schemes, 
not  yet  entirely  completed,  its  dimensions  ex- 
tend to  a  length  of  five  hundred,  and  a  breadth 
of  two  hundred  feet.  It  was  originally  des- 
tined to  have  two  noble  spires:  but,  like  the 
cathedral  at  Cologne,  which  it  almost  equals  in 
size,  it  has  come  down  to  us  with  as  yet  but 
two  grand  towers,  on  which  the  spires  are  yet, 
perhaps,  to  rear  their  lofty  heads. 

The  body  of  the  church,  as  in  most  cathe- 
drals, is  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  In  the  inte- 
rior the  nave  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
church,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  choir, 
where  the  high  altar  formerly  stood,  and  the 
rites  of  the  Romish  Church  were  mostly  per- 
formed. 'This  part  is  now  railed  off  from  the 
rest,  and  on  the  Sabbath  no  foot  of  priest  or 
people  now  disturbs  it.  On  either  side  of  the 
nave  are  two  broad  aisles,  separated  from  the 
nave  and  from  each  other  by  lofty  stone  col- 
umns. Against  one  of  these  columns,  near  the 
center  of  the  edifice,  a  pulpit  has  been  erected, 
and  round  this  are  rows  of  pews,  as  in  our 
churches  at  home  —  all  of  them  turned,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  toward  the  pulpit. 

The  sexton  showed  me  to  a  pew,  and  the 
congregation  gradually  entered.  They  appeared 
to  be  of  all  classes  except  the  very  wealthy, 
and  most  of  them  seemed  to  worship  with  in- 
telligence and  sincerity.  These  all  occupied  the 
pews  in  front  and  at  the  sides  of  the  pulpit. 
Behind  the  latter  the  seats  were  occupied  by  a 
large  number  of  boys  and  girls,  who  appeared 
to  form  a  kind  of  Sabbath  school,  and  who 
during  the  service  acted  as  a  choir  in  leading 
the  songs  of  the  congregation. 

The  organ,  a  majestic  instrument  at  the  end 
of  the  nave,  now  commenced  a  solemn  prelude, 
while  the  pastor,  an  old  and  serious,  yet  genial- 
looking  man,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  kneeling 
for  a  moment,  asked  the  blessing  of  God  upoD 
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the  service  After  a  short  prayer  a  hymn  or 
psalm  was  uvreig,  the  whole  congregation  unit- 
ing in  the  noble  choral.  Another  prayer,  in 
which  the  venerable  pastor  appeared  to  pour 
out  his  whole  boul  to  his  Creator,  and  then 
followed  the  sermon.  I  had  heard  discourses 
in  foreign  languages  before,  but  had  under- 
stood little  of  them;  most  of  them  had  been 
ambitious  efforts  of  rhetoric  and  declamation, 
and  my  ear  had  net  been  sufficiently  cultivated 
to  understand  the  variety  and  rapid  succession 
of  words  But  when  on  this  occasion  the  good 
old  man  arose  and  gave  out  as  his  text,  Gott 
ist  die  Liebe — God  is  Love — my  attention  was 
fixed  in  a  moment;  and  when  he  spoke,  in  slow 
and  measured  terms,  in  words  of  such  childlike 
simplicity  that  the  very  least  could  understand 
him,  of  the  love  of  God  to  dying  men,  my  feel- 
ings were  almost  overpowered  with  the  pathos 
of  his  utterances,  even  though  vailed  in  the 
mists  of  a  foreign  language. 

But  I  did  not  listen  long;  for,  both  from  the 
prolonged  effort  to  understand  a  speaker  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  and  the  confused  sound  of  sen- 
tences that  fell  upon  my  ears  without  my  ap- 
prehending their  meaning,  I  began  to  feel  a 
drowsy  influence,  creeping  over  me,  which,  do 
all  that  I  could  to  prevent,  soon  carried  me 
off  into  a  profound  slumber.  I  think  that  it 
was  well  that  I  did  so;  for  visions  of  past  his- 
tory presented  themselves  before  me,  giving  me 
to  see  what  imagination  only  could  otherwise 
furnish. 

I  was  still  in  the  church — but  how  changed! 
What  gorgeous  colors  and  ambitious  pictures 
spread  their  brilliant  hues  around  !  Long 
streaming  banners  descended  from  the  roof  over 
the  high  altar,  which  shone  resplendent  with 
gold  and  jewels.  Priests,  clad  in  robes  of  silk 
and  lace,  were  kneeling  before  the  crucifix,  or 
performing  the  other  duties  and  ceremonies  of 
the  mass.  On  one  side  of  the  altar  a  pure 
white  image  of  the  Virgin,  crowned  with  a 
chaplet  of  flowers,  was  adored  by  a  crowd  of 
worshipers,  each  of  whom  brought  his  lighted 
taper  to  illuminate  her  shrine.  Now  the  tink- 
ling of  bells  was  heard,  and  the  song  of  sweet- 
voiced  boys  seemed  to  rise  to  heaven  on  a  cloud 
of  fragrant  incense  swung  from  golden  censers. 
Long  pencils  of  many-colored  light  hovered 
and  played  over  the  scene,  and  produced  an  al- 
most intoxicating  effect  on  the  eye  and  mind. 
Surrounding  the  church  I  beheld  many  little 
chapels,  each  with  its  altar  and  its  picture  of 
some  saint,  before  which  burned  the  taper  of 
some  thankful  votary.  In  each  chapel  a  dark- 
looking  closet,  fit  emblem  for  the  secrets  there 
disclosed — each  concealing  a  priest,  while  bend- 


ing forms,  with  heads  averted,  were  revealing 
in  hushed  tones  the  tale  of  their  daily  lives 
and  trials.  And,  0!  blasphemous  as  it  was  to 
each  one  thus  bowed,  full  pardon  of  sin  was 
proclaimed  by  that  human  form  in  that  closet 
of  "  Mystery." 

On  looking  more  closely  at  those  who  were 
leading  the  vast  congregation  in  their  wor- 
ship, I  saw  in  their  countenances,  clearly  ex- 
pressed, various  sentiments — on  most,  careless- 
ness, shrewd  hypocrisy,  pride,  or  sensuality; 
on  a  few,  earnest  and  painful  conscientious- 
ness. 

Amcng  the  assembled  multitude  I  saw  the 
noble  worshiping  in  railecl-off  space,  with  guard 
of  honor  at  his  side;  the  soldier,  who  had 
stopped  in  frank  and  open-hearted  religions 
feeling  to  pray  to  his  patron  saint  for  deliver- 
ance in  battle,  and  to  excuse  his  past  delin- 
quencies, while  already  meditating  more.  The 
child  was  there,  and  the  ignorant  peasant,  as 
simple  as  the  child,  impressed  with  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  all  around.  The  anxious  mother 
was  there,  trying  to  bring  the  things  of  heaven 
before  her  two  daughters,  who,  with  natural 
instinct,  felt  more  inclined  to  admire  than  to  love 
what  they  saw;  the  old,  old  man,  wasted  and 
worn,  to  whom  the  church  seemed  indeed  a 
home,  and  the  only  home. 

But  while  I  was  gazing  and  wondering,  a 
subtile  influence  seemed  to  steal  over  me.  By 
long  inhaling,  the  rich  incense  began  to  cloud 
my  brain,  the  glowing  effects  of  color  and  light 
dazzled  my  eye  and  distorted  my  vision;  the 
harmony  of  sweet  sounds  affected  my  ear, 
smothering,  as  it  were,  every  voice  of  reason. 
I  felt  myself  carried  along  with  the  people, 
that  I  was  beginning  to  be  one  of  them.  I 
tried  repeatedly  to  shake  off  the  oppressive 
feeling;  but  as  when  pursued  and  endeavoring 
to  escape  in  a  dream,  my  limbs  were  chained, 
and  I  could  not  move.  "0!"  cried  I,  "for 
some  one  that  shall  unbind  me,  that  shall  give 
liberty  to  all  these  souls  thus  chained  in  fetters 
of  steel!"  Immediately  a  new  influence  per- 
vaded the  edifice.  It  was  like,  the  soft  dawn  of 
peace  in  the  breast  after  hours  of  anxiety  and 
distress.  Thus  it  affected  me;  but  as  I  looked 
around,  all  was  consternation.  The  intoxicat- 
ing music  sank  tremulously  to  a  feeble  echo, 
the  deceitful  incense  rolled  away  in  gloomy 
clouds,  the  dazzling  radiance  was  changed  to 
dullness.  A  horrid,  undefined  terror  reigned 
over  all  the  congregation,  while  the  faces  of  the 
priests  were  lurid  with  consternation  and  rage. 
Then,  as  if  in  answer  to  my  cry,  there  came 
a  voice  rolling  and  penetrating  through  every 
corner  of  the  vast  structure — "  The  truth  shall 
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make  you  free."  Hearing  this,  the  vision  sud- 
denly vanished,  and  I  awoke.  Yes,  the  trap- 
pings of  Popery,  the  emblems  of  superstition, 
were  gone,  the  mists  were  cleared  away.  The 
Word  of  God,  unclouded,  came  from  the  lips 
of  the  loving  minister.  In  each  man's  hand 
the  Bible  pointed  the  way  to  heaven.  From 
each  songs  of  praise  in  his  own  tongue  rose  to 
his  Creator  and  Savior.  The  mercy-seat  was 
thrown  open  to  each,  and  free  access  to  the 
Father  was  proclaimed. 

The  good  old  pastor  was  bringing  his  sermon 
to  a  close.  As  he  looked  over  his  flock,  anx- 
ious lest  any  of  them  should  not  be  saved,  at 
last  he  repeated  and  strove  to  make  the  truth 
delightful  to  his  hearers,  "  Gott  ist  die  Liebe; 
lass  uns  auch  Ihn  lieben" — God  is  love;  let  us 
then  love  him. 

The  service  was  soon  over.  As  I  passed  out 
into  the  street  I  felt  that  I  had  been  a  witness 
of  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
that  here  in  this  great  temple,  built  for  a  blind 
and  ignorant  worship,  he  had,  in  the  order  of 
his  providence,  permitted  his  Word  to  be 
preached  in  its  truth  and  purity. 

I  had  been  in  many  cathedrals  before.  I 
had  never  passed  through  one  of  them  from 
one  door  to  the  other  without  feeling  inspired 
with  awe  and  reverence  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
place.  But  this  afternoon  I  felt  this  crowning 
joy  that  in  such  a  place  I  had  worshiped  God, 
and  that  others  had  united  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  to  praise  his  name. 


INHERITANCE  OF  TALENT. 


A  COTEMPOBABY  says  that  great  men 
-Ou  usually  inherit  their  talents  from  their 
mother.  This  is  the  popular  belief,  but  none 
the  less  erroneous.  The  mistake  has  arisen 
from  attending  only  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
mother  had  a  superior  mind  to  the  equal  neg- 
lect of  the  equally-numerous  examples  where  the 
father  possessed  remarkable  abilities.  Every 
body  quotes  the  fact  that  Napoleon  derived  his 
genius  from  his  mother.  Nobody  mentions 
that  Burns  owed  his  vast  abilities  to  his  father. 
A  traveler  would  commit  a  similar  blunder  who 
should  describe  all  Americans  as  light-haired, 
or  say  that  every  Philadelphian  was  a  Quaker. 
The  rule,  for  rule  there  is,  lies  deeper. 

Great  abilities,  in  a  word,  arise  from  such  a 
fortunate  union  of  the  mental  characteristics  of 
the  parents  as  renders  the  progeny  a  genius, 
though  neither  father  nor  mother,  perhaps,  were 
such.  The  catalogue  of  eminent  men,  if  carefully 
made  up  and  honestly  scrutinized  with  a  view 


to  elucidating  the  truth,  would  establish  this, 
we  have  no  doubt,  beyond  controversy.  For  it 
is  already  known  that  the  child  takes  its  mental 
nature  in  about  equal  portions  from  its  parents, 
and  this  fact  at  once  leads  to  our  conclusion,  as 
well  as  explains  why  brilliant  parents  often 
have  dunces  among  their  offspring. 

Let  us  illustrate  this.  A  man  has  the  purely 
intellectual  characteristics  in  great  force,  but  is 
wanting  in  will;  he  is,  consequently,  a  dreamy 
philosopher  or  a  visionary  speculator.  He  mar- 
ries a  woman  who,  with  but  ordinary  intellect, 
has  immense  energy.  One  child  of  this  pair 
may  combine  the  weakness  of  both  parents,  and 
will  be  in  that  event  an  irreclaimable  fool.  But 
another  may  inherit  the  mother's  will  with  the 
father's  intellect;  and  this  child,  unless  ruined 
by  a  bad  education,  is  certain  to  become  dis- 
tinguished. 

Or,  take  another  example.  A  woman  of  no 
remarkable  abilities,  but  with  a  fine  moral 
nature,  is  married  to  a  man  without  principle, 
but  possessing  shining  abilities.  One  child  of 
this  pair  may  have  the  good  qualities  of  both 
parents  and  become  a  Bunyan,  a  Nestor,  or 
even  a  Washington.  But  another  may  inherit 
the  deficiencies  of  both,  and  grow  up,  unless 
carefully  guarded,  to  become  but  a  brilliant 
villain.  Or,  take  a  third  instance.  One  parent 
may  have  much  imagination,  but  little  else, 
and  the  other  nothing  remarkable,  but  great 
perceptive  faculties.  The  union  of  these  two 
characteristics  in  a  child  will  produce  a  poet. 
The  transmission  of  either  in  excess,  unless 
balanced  by  strong  reasoning  powers,  may  make 
only  a  human  monkey  or  romantic  fool. 
*  This  law  explains  also  why  so  few  eminent 
men  belong  to  one  family.  There  have  rarely 
been  two  distinguished  poets,  painters,  generals, 
or  even  statesmen  who  were  father,  or  son,  or 
even  brothers.  The  elder  and  younger  Pitt, 
though  both  prime  ministers,  and  both  famous 
speakers,  were  strikingly  Sissimilar  in  their 
mental  constitution,  so  that  this  example  which 
seems  at  first  to  oppose  our  theory,  really  sus- 
tains it.  In  fact,  when  we  consider  that  the 
mind  has  so  many  and  so  distinguished  ingre- 
dients, ideality,  causality,  benevolence,  rever- 
ence, destructiveness,  constructiveness,  and  that 
they  are  combined  in  millions  of  varieties  in  as 
many  million  persons,  the  wonder  is  not  that 
two  individuals,  even  of  the  same  family,  re- 
semble each  other  so  much.  Given  the  score 
and  odd  of  separate  bumps  into  which  phre- 
nology divides  the  brain,  and  take  the  child  of 
any  two  persons,  and  who  shall  say  in  what 
exact  proportions  out  of  the  ten  thousand  pos- 
sible ones  these  qualities  ought  to  unite? 


EUGENIE   DE  GUERIN. 


EUGENIE  DE  GUEKHJV 


ADAPTED  FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


T  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  impression 
made  in  France  by  this  book  that  the  prize 
given  by  the  French  Academy  was  awarded  to 
it,  and  that  it  has  gone  through  ten  editions  in 
less  than  two  years.  Perhaps  it  owes  these 
distinctions,  in  part,  to  the  contrast  it  affords 
to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  French  nation 
and  the  present  age;  but  its  own  merits  are 
undeniable,  and  we  have  never  read  a  more 
touching  record  of  devoted  piety,  sisterly  affec- 
tion, and  love  "  strong  as  death."  Eugenie  de 
Guerin  is  an  Antigone  of  France  sublimed  and 
ennobled  by  the  Christian  faith.  Her  journal 
is  the  outpouring  of  one  of  the  purest  and 
most  saintly  minds  that  ever  existed  upon 
earth.  The  style  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
it  lingers  in  the  memory  like  the  dying  tones 
of  an  yEolian  harp,  full  of  ineffable  sweetness. 
Amid  the  impurity  which  has  so  long  flooded 
French  literature,  it  is  delightful  to  come  upon 
the  streams  of  thought  that  flowed  in  limpid 
clearness  from  the  fountain  of  her  mind,  and 
to  find  in  a  young  French  girl  a  combination 
of  piety  and  genius  with  so  much  felicity  and 
force  of  expression  that  her  countrymen  have 
not  scrupled  to  compare  her  style  to  that  of 
Pascal  himself. 

Eeligion  was  with  her  not  a  thing  to  be 
resorted  to  at  certain  times  and  on  particular 
occasions,  but  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  her 
existence.  She  breathed  its  atmosphere,  and  it 
was  the  essential  element  of  her  life.  She  was 
one  of  those  rare  beings  who  seem  to  belong 
less  to  earth  than  to  heaven,  whose  tempera- 
ment, so  to  speak,  is  theopalhic,  and  whose 
faith  enables  them  to  regard  this  world  as  a 
world  of  shadows,  and  the  unseen  life  as  the 
only  reality.  To  many,  even  of  those  who 
think  deeply  on  religious  subjects,  this  is  a 
state  of  mind  which  is  unattainable,  perhaps 
hardly  intelligible.  The  piety  seems  too  seraphic 
for  the  wants  of  daily  life,  the  armor  too  ethe- 
real for  the  combat  and  struggle  which  are  the 
ordinary  lot  of  man;  and  they  look  upon  it  as 
a  beautiful  flower  which  may  flourish  in  a 
cloistered  solitude,  but  which  would  droop  and 
wither  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world.  This 
temperament,  however,  beyond  all  doubt,  does 
exist,  and  such  a  journal  as  that  of  Eugenie  de 
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Guerin  will  find  a  responsive  echo  in  many 
hearts,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic;  for  there 
is  in  it  a  depth  of  piety  which  transcends  mere 
difference  of  creed,  and  swallows  up,  as  it 
were,  that  difference  in  the  intensity  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  a  large-hearted  love  of  God. 

No  doubt  there  are  also  many  to  whom  this 
ecstatic  view  of  religion  is  sickty  and  senti- 
mental, and  who  are  disposed  to  attribute  the 
highly-wrought  expressions  of  pious  enthusi- 
asm to  weak  health,  habitual  solitude,  and  an 
excitable  imagination.  The  character  of  Eu- 
genie de  Guerin  belonged  rather  to  the  cloister 
than  the  world;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in 
an  age  like  the  present,  these  journals  and  let- 
ters of  a  recluse,  breathing  no  passion  but  that 
of  the  tenderest  affection  to  God  and  to  her 
brother,  should  have  been  read  with  extreme 
avidity.  They  owe  their  success  to  their  entire, 
moral  sincerity  and  their  great  intellectual  re- 
finement. There  is  not  a  trace  of  cant  or  affect- 
ation in  these  pages,  which,  indeed,  were  never 
intended  to  be  seen  by  any  human  eye  but 
that  of  Maurice;  and  their  purity  of  intention 
is  equaled  by  a  purity  of  style  and  felicity  of 
diction  so  remarkable  that  this  unknown  pro- 
vincial maiden  is  raised  by  the  French  Academy 
itself  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  best  writers  of 
the  language. 

Before  we  notice  the  work  in  detail  we  will 
say  a  few  words  of  the  De  Guerin  family,  and 
of  the  brother  who  may,  without  exaggeration, 
be  said  to  have  absorbed  the  whole  of  Eugenie's 
existence.  This  is  necessary  to  justify  and 
even  render  intelligible  the  devotion  with 
which  she  clung  to  him  while  living,  and  cher- 
ished his  memory  when  dead.  Maurice  and 
Eugenie  de  Guerin  were  born  at  the  old  family 
chateau  of  Le  Cayla,  in  Languedoc,  near  the 
town  or  village  of  Ardillac,  and  not  very  far 
from  Toulouse.  They  were  of  ancient  and,  in- 
deed, noble  lineage,  and  their  ancestors  had 
fought  in  the  Crusades.  A  Guerin  or  Guarini 
was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
Count  of  Auvergne,  and  members  of  the  family 
became  lords  of  the  domains  of  Ols  in  Quercy, 
Pinhodes  in  Eouergue,  Apchier  in  Gevaudan, 
and  Laval,  Saigne,  and  Cayla  in  Languedoc. 
It  could  boast  of  a  cardinal,  who  was  also  a 
troubadour  at  the  court  of  Adelaide  of  Tou- 
louse, and  of  a  chancellor  of  France,  the  Bishop 
of  Senlis,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Blanche,  who 
animated  by  his  example  the  courage  of  the 
troops  at  the  battle  of  Bovines.  By  various 
intermarriages,  also,  it  mingled  its  blood  with 
some  of  the  noblest  families  in  France — the 
Seguiers,  the  Dulacs,  the  Bernis,  and  the  Roche- 
foucaulds.     The  chateau  itself  is  situated  in  a 
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solitary  spot  overlooking  a  valley  shaded  by 
woods,  and  with  broad  cornfields  to  the  north. 
Eugenie  says  in  her  journal  that  the  surround- 
ing country  is  "a  great  empty  desert,  or  peo- 
pled almost  as  the  earth  was  before  man  ap- 
peared on  it,  where  one  passes  whole  days 
without  seeing  any  thing  but  sheep,  or  hearing 
any  thing  but  birds."  A  little  rivulet  gurgles 
close  under  a  terrace  in  front  of  the  windows. 
The  house  was  furnished  in  the  simplest  style, 
for  the  family  was  not  affluent.  She  thus  de- 
scribes it:  "Our  rooms  are  all  white,  without 
mirrors  or  a  trace  of  luxury;  the  dining-room 
has  a  sideboard  and  chairs,  with  two  windows 
that  look  out  upon  the  wood  at  the  north; 
the  other  saloon  at  the  side  has  a  sofa,  in  the 
center  a  round  table,  some  straw-bottomed 
chairs,  an  old  arm  -chair  worked  in  tapestry, 
where  Maurice  used  to  sit — a  sacred  piece  of 
furniture — two  glass  doors  on  the  terrace,  the 
terrace  overlooking  a  green  valley  where  a 
rivulet  flows;  and  in  the  saloon  a  beautiful 
Madonna  with  her  infant  Jesus,  a  gift  by  the 
qimen — such  is  our  abode." 

Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Guerin  had  four 
children,  of  whom  Eugenie  was  the  second. 
She  was  born  in  1805,  five  years  before  her 
youngest  brother,  Maurice,  to  whom  she  may 
be  said  to  have  devoted  her  whole  existence. 
The  difference  in  their  ages  made  her  feel 
toward  him,  as  she  expressed  it,  more  like  a 
mother  than  a  sister.  The  other  children  were, 
a  sister,  Marie,  or  Mimi,  as  she  was  called, 
and  a  brother,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  named 
Erembert.  They  lost  their  mother  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age,  when  Eugenie  was  thir- 
teen years  old. 

This  was  Eugenie's  first  sorrow,  and  it  made 
a  profound  impression  upon  her  mind.  She 
was  religious  from  her  cradle,  and  the  loss  of 
her  mother  deepened  her  convictions  and  sanc- 
tified her  faith.  She  says  in  her  journal,  De- 
cember 31,  1839,  with  reference  to  it:  "From 
being  a  merry  and  laughing  girl  I  became  pen- 
sive and  reserved;  my  life  suddenly  changed; 
there  was  a  flower  drooping  and  broken  in  a 
coffin.  From  that  epoch  dates  a  development 
in  my  faith,  a  religious  impulse,  a  love  of  God, 
which  carried  me  away  from  all  earthly  things, 
and  which  left  me  that  which  sustains  me  now, 
a  hope  in  God  which  early  consoled  me." 

Both  she  and  Maurice  were  gifted  with  a 
rare  intelligence.  Both  were  born  poets  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  Both  clothed  their 
thoughts  spontaneously  in  verse  which  gushed 
from  them  like  a  fountain,  and  the  prose  of 
both  was  poetry.  Wandering  in  the  solitary 
woods   hand  in  hand,  they  passed  their  child- 


hood together,  "like  twin  cherries  on  one 
stalk,"  clinging  to  each  other  with  inexpressi- 
ble fondness;  and  each  might  say  to  the  other, 

"For  sure  our  souls  were  near  allied,  and  thine 
Cast  in  the  same  poetic  mold  as  mine." 

Eugenie  showered  upon  the  little  Maurice  the 
treasures  of  her  love,  and  he  returned  it  with 
all  the  warmth  of  his  young  heart.  One  of  his 
teachers  said  to  his  father,  "  You  have  there  a 
transcendent  child."  From  his  earliest  infancy 
his  delight,  or  rather  his  passion,  was  the  con- 
templation of  nature.  His  sister  says,  in  a  few 
brief  memoranda  she  drew  up  for  a  notice  that 
was  to  be  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works 
after  his  death:  "Maurice  was,  as  a  child,  im- 
aginative and  a  dreamer.  He  passed  long 
periods  of  time  in  gazing  on  the  horizon  under 
the  shadow  of  the  trees.  He  had  a  peculiar 
affection  for  an  almond-tree,  beneath  which  he 
used  to  take  refuge  when  he  felt  the  slightest 
emotion.  I  have  seen  him  stand  there  whole 
hours." 

He  used,  as  a  boy,  to  declaim  in  the  open 
air,  and  made  a  rustic  pulpit  of  a  grotto  in 
the  woods  where  he  preached  to  his  sister — his 
only  audience.  They  called  it  the  pulpit  of 
Chrysostom.  He  quitted  home  to  attend  a 
school  at  Toulouse,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  went  to  the  Stanislaus  College,  in  Paris, 
where  he  remained  five  years,  and  brilliantly 
distinguished  himself.  During  all  that  period 
he  never  visited  his  home,  for  Cayla  was  far 
distant  and  traveling  was  expensive.  When 
he  came  back  his  sister  remarked  in  him  an 
increase  of  melancholy,  which  was  the  habitual 
feature  of  his  character.  In  a  letter  written 
in  1828,  apparently  in  a  fit  of  deep  dejection, 
to  the  Abbe  Briquet,  one  of  the  professors  at 
the  college,  he  attributes  this  to  early  sorrows. 
He  says:  "You  know  my  birth;  it  is  honora- 
ble, that  is  all,  for  poverty  and  misfortune  are 
hereditary  in  my  family,  and  the  majority  of 
my  relatives  have  died  in  trouble.  I  tell  you 
this,  because  I  believe  that  it  may  have  had 
an  influence  upon  my  character.  .  .  .  The 
first  years  of  my  life  were  extremely  sad.  At 
the  age  of  six  I  had  no  longer  a  mother.  An 
eye-witness  of  the  prolonged  grief  of  my  father, 
and  often  surrounded  by  scenes  of  mourning,  I 
perhaps  then  contracted  the  habit  of  sadness. 
Living  a  life  of  retirement  in  the  country  with 
my  family,  my  childhood  was  solitary.  I  never 
knew  those  games  nor  that  noisy  joy  which 
accompany  early  years." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had  the  image  of 
death  constantly  before  his  eyes,  and  his  dreams 
were  of  the  -tomb.     Clearly  his  mind  was  then 
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.in  a  very  morbid  state.  He  told  his  sister 
that  the  sentiment  in  which  they  resembled 
each  other  was  melancholy — "  an  affection  of 
the  soul  which  had  been  often  turned  into  ridi- 
cule owing  to  its  abuse,  but  which,  when 
natural,  ennobled  the  heart  and  became  even 
sublime." 

At  the  end  of  1832,  at' his  own  earnest  re- 
quest, Maurice  was  allowed  to  join  the  little 
society  at  La  Chenaie,  in  Britanny,  half  Bene- 
dictine, half  secular,  of  which  the  Abbe  de  La 
Mennais — that  lost  star  in  the  firmament  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church — was  the  head. 
But  he  had  not  then  thrown  off  his  allegiance 
to  the  Bope,  nor  startled  the  world  with  the 
publication  of  his  "  Baroles  d'un  Croyant." 
Lacordaire  and  Montalembert  were  still  among 
his  disciples.  The  community  consisted  of  the 
Abbe  de  La  Mennais,  Abbe  Gerbet,  and  six  or 
seven  young  men  who  pursued  their  studies 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  a  monastic  life.  La 
Chenaie  was  a  kind  of  Bort  Boyal  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  stood  solitary  among  bound- 
less woods,  "  an  oasis,"  as  Maurice  de  Guerin 
called  it,  "  amid  the  steppes  of  Britanny."  In 
front  of  the  house  was  a  large  garden,  divided 
into  two  by  a  terrace  planted  with  limes,  and 
at  the  extremity  was  a  chapel  in  which  they 
offered  up  their  daily  devotions.  In  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  Maurice 
describes  the  famous  Abbe,  the  Bythagoras  of 
the  establishment:  "The  great  man  is  little, 
frail,  pale,  with  gray  eyes,  oblong  head,  a  nose 
large  and  long,  his  forehead .  deeply  furrowed 
with  wrinkles,  which  descend  between  the  eye- 
brows to  the  commencement  of  the  nose; 
dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  coarse  gray  cloth 
from  head  to  foot;  running  about  his  room  in 
a  way  that  would  tire  my  young  limbs,  and 
when  we  go  out  for  a  walk  marching  always 
at  the  head  of  us  covered  with  a  straw  hat  as 
old  and  worn  as  that  of  Charles  de  Bayne." 

Maurice  staid  at  La  Chenaie  till  the  society 
was  broken  up,  in  September,  1832,  by  the 
pressure  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  While  there 
he  nourished  his  native  melancholy  with  the 
tender  reminiscences  of  an  early  and  lost  love. 
We  know  no  more  of  the  circumstances  than 
that  the  name  of  the  object  of  his  attachment 
was  Louise.  He  wrote  poetry  in  secret,  and 
confided  the  outpourings  of  his  muse  to  one 
intimate  friend,  M.  de  Marzan,  with  whom  he 
used  to  roam  in  the  solitude  of  the  woods. 
Of  course  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
Eugenie,  and  some  of  the  letters  have  been 
preserved  and  published,  as  also  a  journal,  now 
well  known  as  the  "  Cahier  Vert,"  in  which  he 
noted  down  his  impressions  and  feelings  just  as 


they  occurred.  The  last  entry  in  it  is  the 
following:  "I  have  traveled.  I  know  not  what 
movement  of  my  destiny  has  carried  me  along 
the  banks  of  a  river  to  the  sea.  I  have  seen 
on  the  banks  of  that  river  plains  where  nature 
is  puissant  and  gay — royal  and  ancient  dwell- 
ings marked  with  memories  which  keep  their 
place  in  the  sad  legends  of  humanity — numer- 
ous cities,  and  the  ocean  rumbling  in  the  far 
distance.  .  .  .  The  course  of  travel  is  de- 
lightful. 0,  who  will  set  me  afloat  on  the 
Nile?" 

Wordsworth  himself  was  not  a  more  ardent 
admirer  nor  a  closer  observer  of  natural  scenery 
than  Maurice  de  Guerin.  His  love  of  nature 
was  a  worship  and  a  passion,  and  her  ever- 
changing  forms  were  to  him  little  less  than 
beings  endowed  with  life.  But  he  did  not  pass 
all  his  time  in  poetic  reveries.  He  was  a  dili- 
gent student,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  German.  In  a  let- 
ter to  his  sister,  written  a  little  later,  he  men- 
tions his  partiality  for  Byron  and  Scott — le 
ion  hommc  Walter  Scott — and  savs  he  was 
then  reading  "  Faust,"  which  he  describes  as  a 
work  that  "might  have  been  written  by  an 
angel  under  the  dictation  of  the  devil." 

AVhen  the  Abbe  de  La  Mennais  was  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  his  little  band  of  students, 
they  migrated  to  the  monastic  establishment 
of  Bloermel,  which  was  under  the  direction  of 
a  brother  of  their  former  chief,  himself  also  an 
Abbe.  Maurice  quitted  La  Chenaie  with  pro- 
found regret;  but  said,  "Although  my  grief  is 
very  bitter,  I  will  not  hang  my  harp  on  the 
willows  by  the  water-courses,  because  the 
Christian,  unlike  the  Israelite,  ought  to  sin°- 
the  Lord's  song,  and  the  song  of  the  servant 
of  the  Lord,  in  a  strange  land."  At  Bloermel 
he  was  not  happy;  he  felt  oppressed  by  the 
monotony  of  his  daily  life,  and  revolted  against 
the  narrow  strictness  of  the  discipline.  He 
pined  for  a  more  active  sphere,  and  in  one  of 
his  letters  thus  expressed  himself:  "I  would 
rather  run  the  risk  of  an  adventurous  life  than 
allow  myself  to  be  thus  strangled  by  rule." 
He  was  then  a  warm  champion  of  the  cause 
of  his  former  teacher;  and  speaking  of  his 
quarrel  with  the  Bope,  said,  "  Even  if  the 
Bope  condemned  him,  is  there  not  in  heaven  a 
court  of  appeal?"  At  this  period  of  life  he 
suffered  intense  agony  from  a  strange  and  mis- 
erable feeling  of  utter  incapacity.  He  humbled 
himself  to  the  dust  under  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  intellect  of  others,  and  a  sense  of  his 
own  inferiority.  His  depreciation  of  his  own 
powers  was  absurdly  wrong,  but  the  distress 
he  endured  in    consequence  was   indescribable. 
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This  morbid  feeling  increased  upon  him  as  the 
period  drew  near  when,  according  to  Lis  own 
resolve,  he  was  about  to  exchange  the  monastic 
solitudes  of  Britanny  for  the  bustle  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  stern  realities  of  active 
life — La  Cbenaie  and  Ploermel  for  Paris.  His 
delicate  organization,  where  disease  was  already 
at  work,  made  him  shrink  from  the  rough 
tumults  of  the  world,  and  he  thought  himself 
wholly  unfit  to  contend  for  "the  immortal  gar- 
land," which,  to  use  the  words  of  Milton,  "is 
not  to  be  won  without  dust  and  heat."  But  a 
sense  of  duty  nerved  him  for  the  struggle. 
He  said,  "I  toil  simply  and  solely  for  mv 
father  and  my  friends;  all  my  forces  are  in 
them;  and  it  is  not  I  who  work,  but  they  who 
work  in  me." 

Before,  however,  he  started  for  Paris  he  paid 
a  visit  to  his  friend,  M.  Hyppolyte  de  la  Mor- 
vonnais,  who,  with  his  young  wife  and  an  only 
daughter,  had  a  charming  residence  in  Britanny 
called  Le  Val,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Ar- 
guenon,  not  far  from  St.  Malo,  on  the  coast. 
From  the  Yal  d'Arguenon  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  hired  a  chamber  at  twenty  francs  a 
month,  and  struggled  manfully  to  maintain 
himself  by  writing  essays  for  the  newspapers, 
and  afterward  by  giving  instruction  as  a  tutor 
to  young  men  attending  or  preparing  for  the 
university.  Pie  was  at  first  astonished  to  find 
his  articles  accepted.  With  unaffected  humil- 
ity he  speaks  of  them  in  language  which,  now 
that  his  genius  is  recognized,  can  hardly  be 
read  without  a  smile.  "  I  write  boldly,"  he 
says,  "  a  quantity  of  articles,  which  are  re- 
ceived, I  know  not  by  what  miracle,  in  a  little 
newspaper.  I  know  not,  in  truth,  which  I 
ought  most  to  wonder  at,  the  excess  of  good- 
ness in  men  who  accept  such  poor  essays,  or 
my  incredible  assurance  in  launching  such  stu- 
pidities into  the  world." 

But  in  the  mean  time  his  intercours'e  with 
the  Abbe  de  La  Mennais  had  borne  its  natural 
fruit,  and  he  had  become  unsettled  in  his  faith, 
even  if  he  was  not  quite  an  unbeliever.  This 
caused  great  distress  to  his  sister,  Eugenie, 
who  perhaps  exaggerated  the  extent  of  the 
mischief.  At  all  events,  she  feared  that  her 
brother  had  ceased  to  pray,  and  her  journal  at 
this  period  contains  several  allusions  to  the 
subject.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1835,  she 
writes;  "0,  my  friend,  if  you  knew  how  the 
soul  in  affliction  finds  sweet  consolation  in  God, 
what  force  it  derives  from  the  Bivine  power!" 
And  on  the  26th  of  January,  1S3S,  when  he 
had  returned  to  Paris,  after  paying  a  short 
visit  to  home:  "Maurice,  my  dear  Maurice,  0, 
what  need  I  have  of  you  and  God!     Therefore, 


in  taking  leave  of  you  I  went  to  Church,  where 
one  can  pray  and  weep  at  ease.  What  do  you 
do,  you  who  do  not  pray,  when  you  are  sad, 
when  you  have  your  heart  broken?  For  my- 
self, I  feel  that  I  have  need  of  superhuman 
consolation — that  I  must  have  God  for  my 
friend,  when  that  which  I  love  causes  me  to 
suffer." 

This  was  till  the  latter  end  of  her  brother's 
life  the  one  drop  of  bitterness  in  her  cup  of 
joy  as  regarded  him.  No  pride  in  his  intel- 
lectual powers,  no  conviction,  comforting  as  it 
was,  that  in  the  midst  of  temptation  his  morals 
were  pure,  could  make  her  forget  that  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Cross.  Her 
passionate  prayer  to  Heaven  was  that  he  might 
return  like  a  wandering  sheep  to  the  fold  of 
his  Savior,  and  be  a  partaker  in  the  glorious 
hope  of  a  blessed  immortality,  which  was  the 
support  and  consolation  of  her  life.  And  her 
prayers,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  were  not 
in  vain. 

During  his  residence  in  Paris  Maurice  met 
with  Caroline  de  Gervais,  a  young  lady  who 
was  born  at  Calcutta,  and  had  only  lately 
come  to  France,  having  lost  her  father.  An 
attachment  sprang  up  between  them,  and  she 
became  his  affianced  bride.  Eugenie  calls  her 
"a  charming  Eve  come  from  the  Orient  for  a 
paradise  of  a  few  clays."  But  in  the  mean  time 
seeds  of  consumption  had  already  been  sown 
in  his  delicate  frame,  and  the  state  of  his 
health  caused  serious  alarm  to  his  affectionate 
family,  and  above  all  to  his  devoted  sister. 
Pier  letters  addressed  to  him  have  by  some 
mischance  been  lost;  but  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  a  private  journal  for  his  eye  alone. 
In  this  she  noted  down  her  thoughts  as  they 
occurred,  and  the  little  occurrences  of  her 
daily  life,  in  the  pious  hope  that  as  he  from 
time  to  time  perused  it  he  might,  though 
absent,  be  as  it  were  present  among  them,  and 
might  feel  himself  surrounded  in  the  midst  of 
the  dangers  of  Paris  and  the  world  by  the 
sweet  and  holy  influences  of  home.  She  did 
this  at  his  especial  request,  and  no  more  wel- 
come packet  ever  reached  him  than  that  which 
contained  his  sister's  diary.  It  is  to  this  jour- 
nal that  we  propose  to  introduce  our  readers. 
She,  however,  little  thought  that  it  would 
meet  the  public  eye.  In  one  of  the  entries, 
dated  24th  August,  1835,  she.  says:  "This  is 
not  for  the  jiublic,  it  belongs  to  my  inmost  feel- 
ings, to  my  soul;  it  is  foe  one."  It  was 
written  on  separate  paper-books  or  cahicrs,  as 
she  calls  them,  for  the  convenience  of  trans- 
mission to  her  brother  by  the  post,  and  some 
of    them    are    unfortunately    lost.      Of    those 
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which  remain  the  first  is  dated  Cayla,  the  15th 
of  November,  1834. 

Before  his  marriage  took  place  Maurice,  after 
five  years'  absence,  returned  home,  and  spent 
six  happy  months  at  Cayla.  Speaking  of  this 
period  his  sister  says:  "Those  six  months  with 
us,  when  he  was  ill,  and  so  much  beloved,  had 
again  strongly  attached  him  to  tins  place. 
Five  years  without  seeing  us  had  made  him, 
perhaps,  a  little  lose  sight  of  our  tenderness; 
but  having  found  it  again  he  had  returned  it 
with  all  his  own;  he  had  so  completely  renewed 
all  his  relations  with  the  family  that  when  he 
left  us  death  alone  could  have  broken  them. 
He  had  so  assured  me.  His  errors  were  past, 
his  illusions  of  heart  had  vanished;  from  a 
feeling  of  need,  and  by  his  primitive  tastes,  he 
embraced  sentiments  of  a  good  kind.  I  knew 
all.  I  followed  his  steps;  from  the  fiery  circle 
of  the  passions — very  brief  for  him — I  have 
seen  him  pass  into  that  of  the  Christian  life. 
Beautiful  soul!  soul  of.  Maurice!  God  had 
withdrawn  it  from  the  world  to  shelter  it  in 
heaven." 

It  was  so  arranged  that  Eugenie  should  ac- 
company the  rest  of  the  family  to  Paris,  and 
be  present  at  the  marriage.  This  was  a  great 
event  in  her  life,  for  she  had  never  before 
undertaken  so  long  a  journey.  A  visit  to  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Gaillac  or  Alby  had  been 
the  utmost  limit  of  her  wanderings.  But, 
although  her  diffidence  in  herself  made  her 
fancy  that  she  was  unfitted  for  society,  we  are 
assured  that  in  the  capital  of  France  her  con- 
versation made  a  deep  impression  upon  those 
who  met  her;  and,  owing  to  her  tact  and  the 
native  grace  and  dignity  of  her  manner,  she 
was  in  reality  as  much  at  home  in  the  glitter- 
ing salons  of  Paris  as  in  the  quiet  and  rustic 
retirement  of  Le  Cayla.  She  was,  however, 
little  known,  and  it  was  not  till  long  after  her 
death  that  her  name  reached  the  ears  of  those 
who  would  most  cordially  have  welcomed  and 
received  her. 

Maurice  returned  to  Le  Cayla  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1839;  but  his  disease  had  already  made 
great  progress,  and  he  was  within  sight  of  the 
bourne  of  rest  which  he  had  so  ardently  longed 
for.  Ten  days  afterward  his  sister  notes  in  her 
journal  the  end  of  his  melancholy  existence. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Ardillac, 
and  it  is  a  curious  trait  of  the  state  of  feeling 
in  France  at  this  time,  even  before  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848  had  inaugurated  the  reign  of 
liberty  and  equality,  that  when  the  De  Guerin 
family  placed  the  stone  crucifix  in  the  church- 
yard to  mark  the  resting-place  of  their  beloved 
Maurice,  there  was  a  strong  opposition  on  the 


part  of  the  peasantry,  who  thought  it  a  viola- 
tion of  the  equality  of  death.  It  even  became 
necessary  to  guard  the  tomb  during  the  night 
to  prevent  its  spoliation.  Eugenie  says  in  her 
journal:  "Poor  sovereign  people!  This  is 
what  we  must  suffer  from  it;  this  is  the  fruit 
of  their  knowledge.  In  times  past  all  would 
have  crossed  themselves  before  that  crucifix 
which  to-day  they  talk  of  throwing  clown  in 
the  enlightened  times  in  which  we  live.  Un- 
happy times,  when  respect  for  holy  things  is 
lost,  when  the  lowest  pride  themselves  in 
revolting  against  the  mournful  elevation  of  a 
tomb  I" 

As  Eugenie  had  devoted  the  chief  part  of 
her  existence  to  her  brother  while  he  lived,  so 
she  now  consecrated  the  remainder  of  her  days 
almost  exclusively  to  his  memory.  It  can  not 
be  denied  that  there  was  something  morbid  in 
this.  She  hugged  her  sorrow  to  her  heart, 
and,  like  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  re- 
fused to  be  comforted.  But  she  mourned  not 
as  those  who  have  no  hope.  Across  the  dark 
cloud  of  her  sorrow  there  darted  a  ray  of  light, 
and  that  was  the  ineffable  comfort  she  found 
in  the  conviction  that  Maurice  had  died  a 
sincere  Christian.  And  she  knew  that  his  life 
had  been  in  a  singular  degree  innocent  and 
pure,  so  that  she  might  say  of  him  what  was 
said  by  Cowley  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Her- 
vey: 

"He,  like  the  stars,  to  which  he  now  is  gone, 
That  shine  with  beams  like  flame, 
Yet  burn  not  with  the  same, 
Had  all  the  light  of  youth,  of  the  fire  none." 

We  will  now  proceed  to  quote  some  extracts 
from  the  journal,  taken  almost  at  random, 
conscious  as  we  are  how  difficult  it  is  to  choose 
where  all  is  so  beautiful,  and  conscious,  also, 
alas!  how  much  of  their  beauty  will  be  lost  in 
a  translation!  Almost  the  whole  of  them  were 
written  by  Eugenie  in  her  solitary  chambrette 
at  Cayla,  very  often  while  the  nightingale  was 
pouring  out  its  song  beneath  her  window,  and 
the  glorious  canopy  of  a  Southern  sky  was 
studded  with  stars  before  her  view.  It  was 
there  that  she  most  loved  to  be — "  an  ancho- 
rite," as  she  expressed  it,  "in  her  cell."  "Like 
the  dove,"  she  said,  "  I  love  to  return  every 
.evening  to  my  nest;  I  covet  no  other  place." 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  or  more  un- 
eventful than  her  daily  life.  In  her  little  room 
with  her  distaff  by  her  side,  she  span  and  read, 
and  thought  and  wrote;  now  caressing  a  pet 
pigeon  or  linnet,  or  goldfinch,  now  putting 
aside  her  journal  or  her  work  to  kneel  down 
and  pray,  now  rising  like  Eve,  "  on  hospitable 
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thoughts  intent,"  to  descend  into  the  kitchen 
and  preside  over  the  mysteries  of  the  oven,  or 
to  go  out  and  carry  alms  to  some  poor  cripple 
in  the  village. 

She  describes  her  favorite  room  thus:  "The 
air  this  morning  is  mild,  the  birds  sing  as  in 
Spring,  and  a  little  sun  pays  a  visit  to  my 
chamber.  I  love  it  thus,  and  am  as  much 
pleased  with  it  as  with  the  most  beautiful  place 
in  the  world,  all  lonely  as  it  is.  The  reason  is 
that  I  make  of  it  what  I  please,  a  saloon,  a 
church,  an  academy.  I  am  there,  when  I  like, 
in  company  with  Lamartine,  Chateaubriand, 
Fenelon;  a  crowd  of  men  of  genius  surrounds 
me;  anon  they  are  saints." 

Under  the  date  of  18th  November,  1834,  she 
writes:  "I  am  furious  against  the  gray  cat. 
That  naughty  animal  has  just  carried  off  a 
little  frozen  pigeon  which  I  was  warming  at 
the  corner  of  the  fire.  It  began  to  revive, 
poor  creature!  I  wished  to  tame  it;  it  would 
have  loved  me;  and  all  that  crunched  by  a  cat! 
What  mishaps  in  life!  This  event,  and  all 
those  of  to-day,  have  passed  in  the  kitchen;  it 
is  there  that  I  stay  all  the  morning  and  part 
of  the  evening  since  I  have  been  without 
Mimi.  It  is  necessary  to  superintend  the  cook, 
and  papa  sometimes  comes  down,  and  I  read 
to  him  near  the  oven,  or  at  the  corner  of  the 
fire,  some  morsels  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church.  This  big  book  aston- 
ished Pierril — a  servant  lad.  '  What  a  lot  of 
words  are  in  it!'  he  said  in  his  patois.  He  is 
a  droll  creature.  One  evening  he  asked  me  if 
the  soul  was  immortal,  and  afterward  what  a 
philosopher  was.  We  discussed  grand  ques- 
tions, as  you  see.  Upon  my  answering  that  it 
was  a  person  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  he  re- 
marked, 'Then,  Mademoiselle,  you  are  a  phi- 
losopher.' This  was  said  with  an  air  of  naivete 
and  sincerity  which  might  have  flattered  Socra- 
tes, but  which  made'  me  laugh  so  that  all  my 
seriousness  as  a  catechist  was  put  to  flight  for 
the  evening.  There  he  is,  with  his  little  pig, 
searching  for  truffles.  If  he  comes  this  way  I 
will  go  and  join  him,  and  ask  him  if  he  still 
finds  me  with  the  air  of  a  philosopher." 

"  With  whom  would  you  believe  I  have  been 
this  morning  at  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  fire? 
With  Plato.  I  hardly  ventured  to  say  so,  but 
my  eyes  lighted  upon  him  and  I  wished  to» 
make  his  acquaintance.  I  am  only  at  the  first 
pages.  He  seems  to  me  admirable,  this  Plato, 
but  I  think  it  a  singular  idea  of  his  to  place 
health  before  beauty  in  the  catalogue  of  bless- 
ings which  God  has  given  us.  If  he  had  con- 
sulted a  woman,  Plato  would  not  have  written 
that;    do   you   think  he  would?     I    think   not; 


and  yet,  remembering  that  I  am  a  '  philoso- 
pher,' I  am  a  little  of  his  opinion.  .  .  . 
When  I  was  a  child  I  should  have  wished  to 
be  pretty.  I  dreamed  only  of  beauty  because 
I  said  to  myself,  mamma  would  have  loved  me 
more.  Thank  God,  that  childishness  is  past, 
and  I  desire  no  other  beauty  than  that  of  the 
soul.  Perhaps  even  in  that  respect  I  am  a 
child,  as  heretofore.  I  should  like  to  resemble 
the  angels." 

2±th  April,  1835. — "  I  know  not  why  it  has 
become  necessary  for  me  to  write,  if  it  were 
only  two  words.  To  write  is  my  sign  of  life, 
as  it  is  of  the  fountains  to  flow.  I  would  not 
say  it  to  others,  it  would  appear  folly.  Who 
knows  what  this  outpouring  of  my  soul  is,  this 
unfolding  itself  before  God  and  before  some 
one?  I  say  some  one,  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  here,  and  that  this  paper  is  you.  God, 
methinks,  hears  me;  he  even  answers  me  in 
a  way  which  the  soul  understands,  and  which 
one  can  not  express.  When  I  am  alone,  seated 
here,  or  on  my  knees  before  my  crucifix,  I 
fancy  myself  Mary,  listening  tranquilly  to  the 
words  of  Jesus." 

We  will  give  two  or  three  more  extracts 
from  her  journal  of  the  same  year: 

1st  August,  1835. — "  This  evening  my  turtle- 
dove has  died;  I  know  not  from  what  cause, 
for  it  continued  to  coo  up  to  to-day.  Poor  little 
creature!  What  regret  it  causes  me!  I  loved 
it;  it  was  white,  and  every  morning  it  was  the 
first  voice  I  heard  under  my  window,  in  Win- 
ter as  well  as  in  Summer.  Was  it  morning  or 
joy?  I  know  not,  but  its  songs  gave  me 
pleasure.  Now  I  have  a  pleasure  the  less. 
Thus  each  day  we  lose  some  enjoyment.  I 
mean  to  put  my  dove  under  a  rosebush  on  the 
terrace;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  well 
there,  and  that  its  soul — if  soul  there  be — will 
repose  there  sweetly  in  that  nest  beneath  the 
flowers.  I  have  a  tolerably  strong  belief  in 
the  souls  of  animals,  and  I  should  even  like 
there  to  be  a  little  paradise  for  the  good  and 
the  gentle,  like  turtle-doves,  dogs,  and  lambs. 
But  what  to  do  with  wolves  and  other  wicked 
minds?  To  damn  them?  That  embarrasses 
me.     .     .     ." 

2ith. — "How  quickly  it  passed,  my  dear;  the 
night  passed  in  thinking  of  you!  The  day 
dawned  when  I  fancied  it  was  midnight.  It 
was,  however,  three  o'clock,  and  I  had  seen 
many  stars  pass,  for  from  my  table  I  see  the 
sky,  and  from  time  to  time  I  regard  it  and 
consult  it,  and  it  seems  that  an  angel  dictates 
to  me.  From  what  source  except  from  on  high 
can  there  occur  to  me  so  many  ideas,  tender, 
elevated,  sweet,  true,  and  pure,  with  which  my 
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heart  is  filled  when  I  commune  with  you? 
Yes,  God  gives  them  to  me,  and  I  send  them 
to  you." 

Her  mind  was  too  sensitive  and  her  feelings 
were  too  finely  strung  for  her  own  happiness. 
Not  quarreling  with  the  tastes  of  others,  she 
herself  cared  nothing  for  the  gayeties  of  life, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  restlessness  and  dis- 
satisfaction is  visible  both  in  her  journal  and 
her  correspondence.  Indeed,  she  more  than 
once  complains  of  ennui  as  her  besetting 
enemy;  but  her  sure  refuge  was  religion,  and 
she  was  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  that  peace 
which  passeth  all  understanding.  Thus  we  find 
her  saying  in  an  entry  dated  20th  March,  1836: 
"  To-day,  and  for  a  tolerably  long  time,  I  have 
felt  calm,  with  peace  of  head  and  heart,  a 
state  of  grace  for  which  I  bless  God.  My  win- 
dow is  open;  how  calm  it  is!  all  the  little 
sounds  from  without  reach  me;  I  love  that  of 
the  rivulet.  Adieu !  I  hear  at  this  moment  a 
church-clock,  and  a  house-clock  that  answers 
to  it.  This  striking  of  hours  in  the  distance 
and  in  the  hall  assumes  in  the  night  something 
of  a  mysterious  character.  I  think  of  the 
Trappists,  who  awake  to  pray;  of  the  sick, 
who  count  in  suffering  all  their  hoars;  of  the 
afflicted,  who  weep;  of  the  dead,  who  sleep 
frozen  in  their  bed.  0,  how  the  night  makes 
serious  thoughts  occur!  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  wicked,  the  impious,  the  unbeliever,  are  as 
perverse  in  the  night  as  in  the  day.  A  gentle- 
man who  doubts  many  things  has  often  said 
to  me  that  at  night  he  always  believed  in  hell. 
The  reason  apparently  is  that  in  the  daytime 
external  objects  dissipate  our  thoughts  and  dis- 
tract our  soul  from  truth.  But  what  am  I 
going  to  say?  I  had  to  speak  of  such  sweet 
things.  I  have  received  your  ribbon  this  even- 
ing, the  net,  the  little  box  with  the  beautiful 
pen  and  the  pretty  little  billet.  All  this  I 
have  touched,  tried,  examined,  and  put  to  my 
heart.     A  thousand  thanks!" 

At  times  Eugenie  felt  an  almost  irresistible 
longing  to  enter  a  convent,  but  was  deterred 
by  the  thought  of  her  home  duties,  and  also 
by  the  clinging  love  she  bore  to  her  father  and 
all  her  family.  Her  good  sense  and  acute 
judgment  were  hardly  less  remarkable  than  her 
piety.  After  expressing  how  much  she  enjoyed 
reading  the  lives  of  hermits  and  recluses — "  at 
least  such  as  are  not  inimitable— as  to  the 
others,  one  admires  them  like  the  pyramids"— 
she  goes  on  to  say:  "  In  spite  of  this,  for  many 
reasons  the  'Lives  of  the  Saints'  seems  to 
me  a  dangerous  book.  I  would  not  recommend 
them  to  a  young  girl,  nor  even  to  others  who 
are  not  young.     The  reading  has  such  an  effect 


on  the  heart,  which  thus  loses  itself  sometimes 
even  for  God.  .  .  .  How  one  ought  to 
watch  over  a  young  woman — over  her  books, 
her  correspondence,  her  companions,  her  devo- 
tion, every  thing  which  demands  the  tender 
attention  of  a  mother!  If  I  had  had  mine,  I 
remember  things  which  I  did,  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  which  she  would  not  have  allowed 
me  to  do.  ...  So  Francois  de  Sales  once 
said  to  some  nuns  who  begged  him  to  allow 
them  to  go  barefoot,  '  Change  your  brains  and 
keep  your  shoes.'  " 

We  know  not  whether  Eugenie  was  ever  in 
love,  but  she  alludes  to  the  early  death  of  a 
cousin  Victor  in  a  way  that  makes  it  probable 
that  she  cherished  for  him  a  tenderer  feeling 
than  that  of  friendship.  She  certainly  had  no 
prejudice  against  marriage,  and  in  one  passage 
shows  that  she  had  formed  visions  of  "love  in 
a  cottage  "  for  herself  which  were  not  destined 
to  be  realized.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1838, 
she  writes,  half  seriously  and  half  in  jest:  "I 
have  never  dreamed  of  grandeur  or  of  fortune, 
but  how  often  of  a  small  house  away  from  a 
town,  very  clean,  with  its  wooden  furniture,  its 
bright  earthenware,  its  lattice-work  at  the 
entrance,  some  chickens,  and  myself  there 
with — I  know  not  whom — for  I  should  not 
fancy  a  peasant  like  one  of  ours,  who  are  boor- 
ish, and  beat  their  wives." 

Our  chief  object  in  making  these  selections 
has  been  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers  the  character  and  writings  of  a  person 
of  whom,  perhaps,  not  many  of  them  have 
heard,  but  with  whom  those  who  share  her 
sentiments  may  wish  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted. 

o 

A  GOOD  HOUSEWIPE. 


A  good' housewife  is  one  of  the  first  blessings 
in  the  economy  of  life.  Men  put  a  great  value 
upon  the  housewife  qualifications  of  their 
partners  after  marriage,  however  little  they 
may  weigh  with  them  before;  and  there  is 
nothing  which  tends  more  to  mar  the  felicities 
of  married  life  than  recklessness  or  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  new  housekeeper  of  the  duties 
which  belong  to  her  station.  Men  admire 
beauty,  and  order,  and  system  in  every  thing, 
and  men  admire  good  fare.  If  these  are  found 
in  their  dwellings,  and  are  seasoned  with  good 
nature  and  good  sense,  men  will  see  their  chief 
enjoyments  at  home;  they  will  love  their  homes 
and  their  partners,  and  strive  to  reciprocate  the 
kind  offices  of  duty  and  affection.  True  moth- 
ers will  not  fail  to  instruct  their  daughters  in 
the  qualifications  of  married  life. 
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THE  MIRAGE. 


BY    EDWARD    11  .    BEATON. 


'And  wage  intestine  wars,  tossed  and  mingled." — Ooid. 


Where  Platte  her  turbid  current  pours, 
Twixt  barren,  arid,  leafless  shores, 
The  vast,  illimitable  plain 

Is  spread  on  either  hand, 
Treach'rous  as  the  wat'ry  main, 

A  waste  of  moving  sand. 
There  the  winds  their  orgies  keep, 

Surging  'gainst  the  thunder-cloud, 

And  with  voices  fierce  and  loud, 
O'er  the  dreary  desert  sweep, 
Ileaping  high  while  they  rave 
Sand  upon  the  lost  man's  grave. 

Here  hands  on  stooping  skies 
With  skill  no  mortal  power  hath  giv'n, 

Paint  in  deceitful  dyes 
The  desert's  brim  with  views  from  heav'n. 
The  traveler  on  his  weary  way, 

Life's  vigor  failing  fast, 
Lost  to  hope's  sustaining  ray, 

Lost  in  the  desert  vast; 
Madness  in  his  tortured  brain, 

Parched  throat  and  hungry  eye, 

Scans  the  distance,  earth  and  sky, 
To  see  if,  or  the  glowing  plain, 
Or  the  thick  and  sultry  breeze, 
Gives  sign  of  rain,  or  groves  of  trees. 
For  well  he  knew  'neath  the  leafy  shade 
Water  its  silver  music  made; 
And  could  he  but  reach  its  verdant  shore 
His  life  was  safe  and  danger  o'er. 
He  starts!  before  his  eager  eyes 
Fairy  visions  sweetly  rise; 
Heavenly  landscapes,  forests  green, 

Lakelets  sparkling  wide, 
With  many  a  fair  and  gay  demesne 

Bord'ring  on  the  silver  tide. 
Humble  cottage,  lofty  tower, 

Flowery  copse,  that  half  concealed 

Cattle  grazing  in  the  field, 
Or  lolling  in  the  shady  bower. 
Flashing  from  the  hill-side  brown, 
The  laughing  rills  came  rambling  down, 
And  plenty  there  with  lavish  horn 
Clothed  the  verdant  fields  with  corn. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  in  the  glare  of  day 
The  vision  of  beauty  before  him  lay; 
"  My  toils  are  o'er,"  he  cries,  "  the  vast 
Is  all  behind — saved,  saved  at  last!" 

Swift  o'er  the  yielding  ground, 
That  echoes  back  a  crispy  sound, 
He  strives  the  happy  shore  to  gain ; 
Yet  still  before  him  spread  the  plain, 
Still  distant  mocked  the  shady  bowers 
Till  sank  exhausted  nature's  powers; 
Then,  as  he  gazed  in  blank  despair 
Upon  that  distant  picture  fair, 
Like  sickly  demons,  pale  and  wan, 
Across  the  sky  the  fabric  ran; 


Pan  and  mix'd  hill,  vale,  and  stream, 
Like  threads  of  a  disordered  dream; 
Then,  as  the  night  yields  to  the  day, 
They  paled,  and  sank,  and  died  away. 
Long  gazed  the  wretch  with  wild  surprise 
Upon  the  stern  and  brazen  skies, 
Curs'd  the  void  and  empty  space; 

Then  Hope  forsook  her  throne. 
Death  glaz'd  his  eye  and  blanch'd  his  face, 

And  with  despairing  groan 
He  fell,  life  fled,  the  pitiless  storm 
Heap'd  high  the  sand  upon  his  form; 
His  requiem  sang,  and  left  no  trace 
Of  his  lonely  burial-place. 


THE  DYING  MOTHER'S  MESSAGE. 


BY     REV.     WILLIAM     BAXTER. 


Upon  a  couch  of  pain 

A  dying  mother  lay, 
While  friends  around  with  anguish  saw 

Her  life  fast  ebb  away.. 
She  looked  upon  that  tearful  throng, 

The  aged,  young,  and  fair, 
But  looked  in  vain  for  one  dear  face — 

A  face  that  was  not  there. 

She  knew  her  end  was  near, 

Yet  dreaded  not  to  die, 
But  wished  her  well-beloved  son 

Might  meet  her  dying  eye; 
That  she  might  lay  her  hand  once  more 

Upon  that  son's  bright  hair, 
And  breathe  o'er  him  ere  life  should  close 

An  earnest,  fervent  prayer. 

Her  pulse  grew  fainter  still, 

And  dimmer  grew  her  eye, 
And  keener  grew  -the  anguish  of 

The  loved  ones  standing  by; 
Then  flashed  her  eye,  as  if  she  saw 

The  pearly  gates  appear, 
And,  pointing  up,  "  Tell  him,"  she  said, 

"  Tell  him  to  meet  me  there." 

She  calmly  fell  asleep, 

Her  earthly  course  was  run, 
But  from  his  heart  ne'er  passed  away 

Her  message  to  her  son; 
And  when  the  toils  of  life  are  o'er 

He  hopes  to  breathe  this  prayer: 
"Receive  me  to  thyself,  0  God," 

And  meet  his  mother  there. 


PURE   LOVE. 


Such  is  the  power  of  that  sweet  passion 

That  it  all  sordid  baseness  doth  expel, 

And  the  refined  mind  doth  newly  fashion 

Unto  a  fairer  form,  which  now  doth  dwell 

In  his  high  thought,  and  would  itself  excel; 

Which  he,  beholding  still  with  constant  sight, 

Admires  the  mirror  of  so  heavenly  light. — Spenser. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  OUR  LAKE  REGION. 


BY    MRS.    H  .     0  .    G  A  K  D  N  E  K  . 


CHAI>TER  I. 

NOOG'S  POND!  That  is  the  old  name  for 
the«clear  sheet  of  water  that  stretches  for 
two  or  three  miles  across  the  highlands  which 
overlook  one  of  onr  thriftiest  New  England 
villages.  It  is  a  lake  now,  in  poetical  parlance, 
a  "pearl  of  a  lake,"  blue  and  hyaline.  But  it 
is  the  same  old  pond,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
spot  all  along  its  green  borders  which  has  not 
its  historical  association  or  childish  interest. 

Not  that  in  this  changing  world  its  banks 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  unaltered. 
That  were  too  much  to  ask,  though  inexorable 
Fate  might  have  been  fitly  entreated  to  spare 
us  the  rude  desecration  of  the  beautiful  which 
the  vandalism  of  man  has  perpetrated.  There 
are  long  lines  of  Irish  cabins  on  either  shore, 
and  the  fairest  ground  in  all  the  region  for  the 
prosecution  of  tasteful  architecture  or  landscape 
gardening,  is  covered  with  a  set  of  low,  dirty, 
rickety  old  huts,  which  are  scarcely  fit  for  the 
habitation  of  swine.  A  pig  of  tolerable  intelli- 
gence would  lose  its  self-respect  and  its  ability 
to  fatten  properly  if  condemned  to  accept  so 
unpromising  a  dwelling-place. 

Notwithstanding  this,  when  seen  at  a  little 
distance  on  a  Summer's  evening,  there  is  a 
quiet  beauty  about  those  clustering  homes  and 
an  air  of  homely  comfort  in  the  bearing  of 
their  etiquette-scorning  tenants  which  is  curi- 
ously attractive.  The  shadowy  trees  leaning 
over  from  the  hill-side  behind  the  cabins  till 
they  are  reflected  in  the  dark,  still  waters,  give 
a  coloring  and  finish  to  the  picture.  Women 
and  young  girls,  in  the  quaintest  varieties  of 
costume,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  sit  on  the 
door-steps  or  gather  in  cluster  under  the  trees 
to  enjoy  a  Babel  of  loud  chatting,  and  the  men, 
returned  from  the  day's  hard  labor,  refresh 
themselves  with  a  quarrel  or  a  fight  prepara- 
tory to  eating  their  suppers. 

It  is  a  question  whether  there  is  not 
more  real  enjoyment  of  life  and  less  anxiou8 
care  in  those  apparently-comfortless  dwellings 
than  in  the  more  imposing  homes  of  their 
Yankee  neighbors.  It  is  certain  that  the  tor- 
pid, expressionless  features,  the  pallid  complex- 
ions, the  listless  air  and  languid  step,  which 
are  the  signs  and  seals  of  our  artificial  life, 
have  no  counterparts  in  an  Irish  cabin.  Our 
cumbrous  etiquette  seems  to  be  accepted  there 
for  the  hollow  humbug  that  it  is;  and  they 
would  think  it  a  poor  bargain  to  exchange 
their    natural    freedom    of    action    and    strono; 


vitality  for  the  shallow,  paltry  aims  and  ele- 
gant insipidity  of  our  genteel  society.  So  far 
they  are  our  superiors. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  an  element  of  satisfac- 
tion in  their  cozy  little  fights  and  animated 
wranglings.  There  is  no  ceremony  about  them, 
no  polite  routine  to  achieve  the  desired  recrea- 
tion, but  an  off-hand  dashing  into  the  business, 
a  relishing  heartiness  in  the  good,  honest 
"knock-downs"  which  is  truly  inspiring.  The 
whole  enjoyment  of  the  affair  would  be  spoiled, 
lost  altogether,  if  subjected  to  the  conventional 
restrictions  of  refined  quarreling.  The  -result 
is  delightful.  A  warmer  friendship  than  ever 
blossoms  out  from  the  rudely-shattered  loves 
of  the  past,  and  the  perpetual  renewal  of  the 
sacred  affection  keeps  the  heart  young. 

This  beautiful  "lake  region"  has  been  chris- 
tened New  Ireland,  in  memory  of  the  well- 
beloved  Erin  across  the  sea.  It  is  touching  to 
witness  the  feeling  exhibited  by  Irishmen  to- 
ward the  "  swate  jem  o'  the  ocean  blue,  me 
lads."  They  forgive  the  "  ould  counthree"  its 
poverty  and  degradation,  its  ignorance  and  its 
discomforts — discomforts  so  unbearable  as  to 
have  forced  them  into  exile.  No  matter.  We 
have  only  to  mention  the  old  loved  haunts,  and 
we  awaken  at  once  the  warm,  gushing  sympa- 
thies of  the  heart,  and  the  lowest  and  dirtiest 
bog  is  straightway  idealized  into  a  strip  of 
veritable  fairy-land.  This  love  of  country  is 
refreshing.  It  would  be  a  treasure  if  the  Irish- 
man knew  how  to  turn  it  to  account.  We  have 
famous  patriots  who  are  doing  a  large  business 
on  a  smaller  capital. 

Glancing  up  the  long  street  into  the  heart 
of  New  Ireland,  we  notice  that  the  whole  place 
is  alive  with  some  absorbing  interest.  Even 
the  children,  the  dirty,  ragged  little  varlets, 
have  caught  the  general  enthusiasm,  and  are 
whooping,  and  laughing,  and  tumbling  each 
other  about  in  the  most  gratifying  manner. 
Look!  Do  you  see  what  it  is  all  about?  Jem 
Farlan  and  Terence  Dougherty  have  come 
home  from  the  wars.  They  have  served  three 
years,  and  they  are  mustered  out  of  the  service. 
They  are  lions  in  New  Ireland  just  now.  You 
may  be  sure  of  that.  No  wonder  that  the 
women  are  so  noisily  joyful,  for  during  all  this 
weary  time  they  have  seen  two  patient,  lonely 
wives  living  on  the  expectation  of  this  day. 
There  is  a  new  baby  for  each  of  the  returned 
soldiers  to  rejoice  over;  not  a  wee,  helpless 
infant,  but  a  noisy  boy  or  girl  at  play  in  the 
street;  yet,  in  spite  of  its  size,  the  baby  still. 
Both  nearly  three  years  old,  and  telling  plainer 
than  any  thing  else  of  those  long  months  of 
waiting.     What    a   number    of    older    children 
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gather  about  the  two  men!  They  have  grown 
out  of  all  likeness  to  the  Mat,  Bob,  Dennis, 
and  Peter  of  three  years  ago,  and  some  of  them 
look  nearly  old  enough  to  go  to  the  wars  on  their 
own  account.  From  their  black  eyes  and  the 
green  and  blue  bruises  on  their  foreheads  and 
arms,  we  conclude  that  the  sublime  art  of  fight- 
ing is  not  unknown  to  them.  It  is  a  happy 
time  in  New  Ireland. 

Let  us  turn  to  look  down  upon  the  neat, 
commodious  houses  of  our  Yankee  village. 
We  can  not  help  noting  its  evident  thrift,  its 
home  comforts  and  tasteful  adjuncts.  It  has, 
withal,  a  proper  look,  and  we  doubt  if  such  a 
general  expression  of  sympathy  and  honest 
affection  could  be  got  up  in  its  well-behaved 
precincts.  Our  returned  soldier  came  home 
last  night.  He  came  home  to  affectionate 
home-greetings,  and  in  the  evening  Keepler's 
brass  band  gave  him  a  serenade,  and  were 
treated  with  cake  and  iced  lemonade  as  usual. 
Half  hidden  in  the  shadiest  corners  were  faces 
radiant  with  unexpressed  delight;  but  our 
soldier  did  not  come  home  to  the  whole  big 
heart  of  the  community  like  those  returned 
Irishmen.  There  was  nothing  even  indecorous 
in  our  welcoming,  no  boisterous  exultations,  no 
excess  whatever,  whereas  every  son  and  daugh- 
ter of  Erin  will  be  jubilantly  drunk  before  ten 
o'clock  to-night.  They  would  be  ashamed  to 
be  sober  on  so  glorious  an  occasion. 

CHAPKER  II. 

AILEEN. 

In  all  New  England  there  is  not  a  neater, 
smarter,  or  more  knowing  woman  than  Aileen. 
It  is  fifteen  years,  "laving  out  the  four  o' 
them,"  she  tells  me  since  she  embarked  for 
America.  She  was  young  and  unmarried  then, 
but  she  had  a  lover,  "  an  oncommon  lad  and  a 
fine  one,  wi'  a  talent  for  keeping  still  nowhere." 
That  is,  in  American  speech,  a  rolling  stone 
which  would  not  be  likely  to  gather  moss. 

There  were  always  such  brilliant  opportuni- 
ties to  get  rich  opening  before  him  that, 
although  the  breadth  of  the  ocean  generally 
intervened  between  his  Eldorado  and  himself, 
the  golden  chances  gleaming  in  the  distance 
quite  prevented  his  giving  his  mind  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work  at  hand.  This 
trait  in  his  character  often  made  him  a  trial 
rather  than  a  comfort  to  his  betrothed;  but  it 
was  seldom  that  she  could  look  into  his  hand- 
some face  without  forgetting  his  faults  alto- 
gether. And  yet  her  strong  common-sense 
kept  her  from  becoming  his  wife.  She  was 
prophet  enough  to  foretell  the  result,  and  had 
too  much  pride  to  experience  it. 


"  It 's  a  lady  I  '11  make  of  yees,  Aileen,"  he 
would  say.  "  An  ye  '11  marry  me  at  once  and 
narry  a  bother  more;  it's  off  I  '11  be  directly  a 
seeking  o'  me  fortune." 

"  No  doot  o'  that,"  responded  matter-of-fact 
Aileen.  "  I  can  belave  that,  and  more,  if  ye 
plaze." 

"  Belave  what?" 

"  That  ye  '11  be  off  directly,  shure.  Ye  're 
that  onasy  that  nothing  on  arth  barrin'  the 
skirling  from  one  town  or  counthree  to  anither 
can  kape  ye  quiet  at  all;  but  I  '11  no  marry  ye, 
Dennis,  till  ye  settle  to  something." 

"Now,  thin,  Aileen,  darlmt,  how  can  ye  be 
so  onrasonable?  Is  n't  it  for  yer  own  sake 
that  I  want  to  be  rich?  Bother  the  goold,  an' 
especially  the  working  for  it,  an  it  were  to  be 
spint  on  meself.  Think  better  of  it  and  let  me 
spake  to  father  Adrian  at  once." 

"No,  indade.  Whin  ye  give  up  yer  grand 
scheming  and  work  for  yer  living  I  shall  be 
ready  for  the  praste.  But  I  '11  not  work  for 
your  praties,  lad,  afther  earning  me  own.  Not 
I.  An  ye  were  a  thousand  times  handsomer 
than  yerself  I  would  stick  to  that  same." 

Aileen  looked  pretty  enough  while  making 
her  protest  of  independence  to  have  settled  the 
mind  of  any  common  lover  to  remain  with  her 
and  work  for  her  too;  but  Dennis  Maylan 
could  not  so  easily  part  with  his  wonderful 
fancies. 

"  Arrah,  Aileen,"  he  said,  "jist  think  of  the 
dee  whin  ye '11  ride  in -yer  own  carriage,  clar- 
lm'." 

"  Do  n't  lave  till  ye  've  paid  for  yer  coat, 
Dennis." 

"  It  's  scarce  worth  its  price  now,  Aileen," 
replied  Dennis,  composedly  displaying  a  couple 
of  rents  in  the  albows. 

"  It  was  too  fine  to  last.  But  ye  're  in  debt 
for  it  the  same.  A  hard-working  man  is  Larry, 
and  too  oblaging  for  his  own  good  or  he  'd  not 
trust  paple  to  wear  out  clothes  before  paying 
for  them." 

"  I  will  pay  for  it  wi'  the  first  money  I  get." 

"He  has  four  lads  o'  his  own,  Dennis,  and 
all  his  dead  sister's  children  to  mind.  It  were 
a  sore  shame  an  ye  should  forget  yer  debt  to 
him,  an'  he  struggling  to  shoulder  his  burden." 

"  I  '11  not  forget,"  again  promised  Dennis. 
"An'  whin  I  coom  home  from  Australia  he'll 
find  me  a  frind  worth  having,  I  '11  promise 
yees." 

"  He  kapes  the  bit  laddies  both  bluff  and 
tidy.  He  is  mother  and  father  both  to  the 
orphans.     Ye '11  remember  it,  Dennis?" 

"  Ov  coorse.  An'  ye  shall  set  oop  the  lile 
lads  in  thrade,  Aileen,  and  we  '11  build  a  snoog 
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cabin  for  the  ould  tailor.  We  '11  not  be  getting 
stinginess  wi'  our  riches.  That  would  spoil 
all,"  said  Dennis,  smiling  benevolently  over  the 
bounteous  provision  in  store  for  his  worthy 
creditor. 

"  It  will  be  time  enough  to  lay  out  the  goold 
whin  we  have  it  in  hand,"  suggested  Aileen, 
"  though  for  the  matther  o'  that  we  will  be 
blind  wi'  ould  age  whin  it  cooms.  Ye  can  go 
to  Australia  whinever  ye  mind.  I  '11  not  hin- 
der ye.  I  '11  go  wi'  me  uncle  Mat  to  America 
the  while.     That 's  the  counthree  for  me." 

"  Will  ye  truly,  acushla?" 

Dennis  threw  his  old  straw  hat  into  the  air 
and  cut  out  such  a  variety  of  new  dancing 
steps  in  his  animated  evolutions  about  the 
room  that  Aileen  paused  in  her  work  from 
sheer  admiration. 

"  I  go  with  yees,  Aileen.  I  '11  be  yer  coom- 
pany.  It's  better  than  Australia  a  long  way; 
and  we  '11  not  be  parted  aither.  It 's  a  fine 
plan  intirely,  good  luck  to  it!" 

"  Yes,"  said  Aileen  quietly. 

"  Say  that  ye  're  glad  o'  the  change  that 
kapes  us  togither,  mavourneen.  Ye  look  so 
cool  and  continted  like,  it  half  angers  me." 

Aileen  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"It's  no  good  to  be  glad,  Dennis,"  she  said. 
"  Ye  '11  be  flittin'  again  as  soon  as  we  're  safe 
landed;  there  's  no  dependence  on  yer  brave 
plans,  barrin'  the  worrit  o'  hearing  yees  rin  on. 
Ye  '11  be  off  to  Californy  belike,  or  to  the 
world's  ind." 

"And  if  I  do,  Aileen,  ve  '11  wait  for  me, 
sure." 

"I'll  not  promise  that.  There's  Mike  Phe- 
lan— " 

"The  rusty  ould  pig  that  he  is!"  interrupted 
Dennis  scornfully. 

"And  Terence—" 

"  Ay,  the  milk-and-wather  laddie." 

"And  Pate  Roan—" 

"Och,  the  mane  red-head!" 

"  I  can  pick  from  the  three,"  said  Aileen, 
"  and  no  fear  o'  drawing  a  blank." 

"  Ye  '11  never  think  of  it,"  said  Dennis, 
coming  close  to  her  side  and  gazing  earnestly 
down  into  the  clear  blue  eyes  so  honestly 
raised  to  meet  his.  "  Ye  '11  niver  think  of  it, 
Aileen,  So  as  we  have  grown  oop  togither,  so 
as  we  have  danced  at  the  fair  and  on  the  green, 
ye  '11  not  throw  me  over  now." 

"  Not  till  we  've  tried  America  togither,"  she 
replied.  "  But,  Dennis,  avick,  can  ye  pony  yer 
passage  money?  We  '11  be  off  Tuesday  week, 
and  we  sail  wi'  me  uncle." 

As  Aileen  expected,  he  had  not  thought  of 
this. 


"  But  I  can  work  me  way,"  he  said  cheerily. 

"  I  will  pay  it  for  ye,  Dennis.  Och,  if  ye 
would  but  thry  to  steedy  doon  whin  we  get  to 
the  new  home  it  were  a  pleasure  to  start  wi' 
ye.     But  there  's  no  trust  to  yees." 

We  will  not  stop  to  recount  the  fair  prom- 
ises of  Dennis  or  the  fresh  budding  hopes  of 
Aileen.  They  were  both  founded  in  air,  and 
passed  away  like  the  fleecy  clouds.  He  was 
off  to  California,  as  Aileen  had  predicted, 
within  three  months  of  his  arrival  at  New 
York,  and  she,  with  the  slightest  of  hope  in 
his  return,  but  with  a  heart  brimming  full  of 
love  and  vain  regrets  for  his  persistent  way- 
wardness, came  with  her  uncle  to  live  in  New 
Ireland. 

For  three  long  years  she  waited  for  him,  and 
then  she  married  Mike  Phelan,  who  had  fol- 
lowed her  to  America.  Mike  was  a  kind  hus- 
band, and  a  steady,  industrious  man  compared 
with  a  majority  of  his  countrymen,  and  Aileen 
was,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  quite  coomfortable 
like "  while  he  lived.  He  died  in  the  second 
year  of  their  marriage,  before  their  only  child, 
golden-haired  May,  was  old  enough  to  lisp  his 
name  or  to  understand  her  loss.  After  his 
death  Aileen  opened  what  she  called  a  "re- 
spectable liquor  shop,"  and  as  there  were  few 
Irishmen  hard-hearted  enough  to  refuse  to  get 
drunk  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  orphan, 
Aileen  prospered  finely  till  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion broke  out  and  so  raised  the  price  of 
ardent  spirit  as  to  destroy  the  profits  of  the 
business.  Nothing  daunted,  she  at  once  sought 
work  as  a  day  servant  in  American  families, 
and  soon  established  an  enviable  reputation 
both  for  neatness  and  quickness  of  execution. 

Aileen  is  a  devout  Romanist — more  intelli- 
gent than  the  most  of  her  fellow-worshipers, 
for  she  can  read,  and  is  fond  of  her  book,  but 
as  stanch  a  Catholic  as  the  most  ignorant  and 
bigoted. 

"How  can  you  pray  to  the  Virgin?"  I  asked 
her  one  morning  when  she  had  been  showing 
me  her  pretty  bedroom  with  its  white  curtains. 
It  looked  very  neat  and  inviting;  but  I  was 
attracted  by  a  small  ivory  crucifix  in  a  frame 
on  the  table,  and  a  rosary  hanging  above  it. 
A  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  her  babe  was 
tacked  to  the  wall  behind  the  cross,  and  alto- 
gether Aileen's  bedroom  was  a  cozy  little 
shrine  that  reflected  rather  strongly  upon  our 
more  careless  Protestant  worship,  if  only  the 
outward  show  were  considered. 

"Arrah!  we  niver  does  that,"  she  replied  to 
my  questioning.  "  It  's  a  hiritic  lie  ye  have 
heard  sure.  We  pray  to  God  himself,  and  it  'a 
the  holy  Maria  as  takes  charge  o'  the  prayer. 
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sure;  it  's  betther  off  in  her  pure  hands  than  in 
our  wicked  ones." 

"But  you  confess 'your  sins  to  the  priest, 
Aileen." 

"  There  it  cooms  again.  Whathever  good 
can  coom  o'  such  lying?  Did  n't  God  himself 
give  us  the  pastors  and  teachers?  An'  how 
can  they  lead  us  if  we  shut  oop  our  hearts 
from  their  sight?  It  's  confessing  to  God  all 
the  same.  0,  thin,"  said  Aileen  earnestly, 
"ye  've  surely  more  sinse  than  to  belave  that 
the  praste  is  our  God." 

"Not  exactly;  but  his  will  is  your  law,  and 
his  word  is  God's  word  to  the  most  of  you." 

"  AVherehever  did  yees  get  the  quare  notions? 
Ye  should  be  a  Catholic  and  judge  for  yeself. 
Ye  'd  like  it,  sure;  and  ye  deserve  a  religion 
wi'  some  'at  to  it.  Ye  'd  be  a  saint,  belike, 
wi'  yer  fine  warm  heart  and  feeling  for  the 
poor." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion.  Do 
you  understand  the  service  in  your  Church, 
Aileen?" 

"'As  much  as  I  nade  of  it,  ma'am." 

"  And  you  really  find  comfort  in  your  re- 
ligion?" I  asked  incredulously,  struck  for  the 
hundredth  time  by  Aileen's  cheerful  content- 
ment. 

"  Coomfort,  ma'am?  An'  what  would  I  do 
without  it?  It  's  a  rare  coward  I  am,  and  no 
disputing  it;  but  when  I  kneel  down  at  night 
wi'  lile  May  and  go  from  ind  to  ind  o'  the 
rosary  yon  we  can  crape  into  bed  and  slape 
without  fear.  No  harm  on  earth  can  coom  to 
us  then.  And  so  I  just  leave  the  door  and 
windows  open  for  the  air." 

I  cpaestioned  no  further.  How  much  of  real 
trust  in  God  and  faith  in  Christ  may  be  hidden 
by  the  outside  trappings  of  Romanism  I  can 
not  say,  but  I  can  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
disturb  Aileen's  confidence  in  the  heavenly 
watch-care.  I  think  the  devout  Catholic  will 
stand  a  better  chance  in  God's  great  day  than 
multitudes  of  careless  Protestants.  Look  at 
her.  Day  after  clay  she  works  steadily  with 
her  hands  to  secure  an  honest  living.  Her 
little  purse  almost  opens  of  itself  to  relieve 
the  needy.  Her  cheerful  face  and  obliging 
manners  are  a  perpetual  lesson  of  contentment 
and  kindness.  She  believes  her  religion  to  be 
true,  and  she  is  never  ashamed  of  it.  She 
carries  it  with  her  every-where.  It  would  be, 
indeed,  a  terrible  storm  which  would  keep  her 
from  her  place  in  the  public  Sunday  worship. 
According  to  her  knowledge  she  is  consistent. 
Alas,  for  the  contrast  with  our  lazy  Protest- 
antism! 

Put   her   side   by  side   with   the   fashionable 


female  leaders  in  your  Church.  I.t  does  not 
matter  to  what  sect  you  belong:  you  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  number  among  your  reliable 
"pillars"  those  who  are  also  the  props  of 
worldly  fashion,  and  you  have  them  in  your 
mental  eye  at  this  moment.  Aileen  has  no 
taste  for  the  "  gold,  and  pearls,  and  costly 
array"  which,  like  a  glittering  sign-board,  pro- 
claim their  hollow  hypocrisy.  The  pride  of 
position  which  inflates  those  poor  perishing 
worms  of  the  dust,  which  asserts  itself,  even 
in  God's  house,  by  the  rustle  of  silk  and  the 
sheen  of  diamonds,  has  never  entered  her 
thoughts.  The  coolness  with  which  they  ignore 
Christian  duty,  and  their  evident  contempt  for 
those  who  painfully  bear  the  cross  of  Christ, 
would  be  incomprehensible  to  her.  Indeed, 
what  mind  can  fathom  the  hypocrisy  which, 
serving  only  self  and  mammon,  puts  on  the 
holy  mantle  of  Christian  profession  and  brings 
its  unsanctified  offerings  to  the  very  altar  of 
the  Highest? 

Good,  honest-hearted  Aileen!  Her  clear  voice 
is  at  this  moment  trilling  a  cheerful  Irish  ditty 
in  our  next  neighbor's  kitchen.  The  cross 
children  have  gathered  about  her  wash-tub  to 
listen,  and  the  pale,  tired  mother  smiles  to  see 
the  demon  of  ill-humor  so  easily  exorcised. 
[to  be  continued.] 


THEY  WAIT  FOE  US. 


BY    LYDIA    J.     CAKPENTER. 


I  'ye  wondered,  when  I  read  in  olden  story, 

Of  heaven's  glories  and  its  temples  fair, 
That  rise  majestic,  blazing  with  the  luster 

Of  jewels  rare; 

If  in  the  new  Jerusalem  our  loved  ones, 
Sitting  among  the  amaranthine  bowers, 
Shall  know  us  when  all  earthly  shackles  .drop  from 

These  limbs  of  ours, 

When,  soaring  upward  through  immensity  of  space, 

We  reach  at  last  the  golden  city's  gate, 
And,  trembling  till  the  Master  bids  us  enter, 

Before  it  wait, 

Shall  those  we  've  loved  and  lost  be  there  to  greet  us, 

Swelling  with  us  the  halleluiahs  sweet, 
While  the  angelic  hosts  are  bending 

Low  at  his  feet? 

When  the  weary  limbs  have  faltered,  and  the  dim  eyes 

Look  longingly  toward  the  crimson  west, 
Stately  beyond  the  sunset  glories  shining 

Those  mansions  blest 

Arise,  and  from  the  purple  hills  they  beckon  us 

Unto  a  fairer  and  eternal  home; 
0,  weary  years!  roll  on,  till  I  may  cry, 

I  come,  I  come. 
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BY    J  .     P  .     L  A  C  II  0  I  X  . 


THE  personal  history  of  one  whose  works, 
after  having  been  read  with  admiring  ap- 
proval for  two  hundred  years,  have  now  become 
classic,  and  are  studied  in  seminaries  through- 
out Christendom,  must  always  be  an  object  of 
general  interest. 

The  genius  of  Racine  was  molded  by  his 
era.  Louis  XIV,  the  profligate,  polished,  liter- 
ary, ambitious,  bigoted  despot,  occupied  the 
throne  and  stamped  his  character  and  tastes'  on 
the  whole  French  nation.  Military  glory  and 
literary  fame,  abject  king-worship  and  gloomy 
bigotry  were  the  sole  objects  and-  feelings  wor- 
thy of  a  mortal.  No  other  nation  ever  wor- 
shiped a  king  as  did  the  French  their  "  grand 
monarch."  Being  a  friend  of  letters,  his  favor 
was  the  first  object  of  the  scholars  of  the  day, 
none  daring  to  hope  for  success  except  under 
the  broad  shadow  of  his  generous  patronage. 
Under  this  royal  fostering  there  sprang  up  a 
galaxy  of  writers  whose  works,  matchless  in 
purity  and  beauty,  have  become  classic,  and 
have  rendered  their  epoch  the  golden  age  of 
France.  In  this  galaxy  shines  out,  if  not  with 
martial  glare,  yet  with  attractive,  mellow  lumin- 
ousness,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

The  French  may  have  greater  admiration  for 
Corneille,  but  to  Racine  they  have  accorded 
equal  respect  and  greater  love.  When  Voltaire, 
after  having  commented  largely  on  other  poets, 
was  asked  why  his  notes  on  Racine  were  so 
meager,  he  replied,  "There  is  no  need  of  more; 
it  is  only  necessary  to  write  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page,  beautiful,  pathetic,  melodious,  sub- 
lime." La  Harpe  declares:  "Racine  is,  of  all 
mankind,  the  one  to  whom  nature  has  given 
the  greatest  talent  for  versification.  .  . 
His  style  is  such  that  nothing  could  be  dis- 
placed, nothing  added,  nothing  retrenched;  it 
is  one  unalterable  whole."  With  these  two 
warm  eulogists  the  English  critic,  Hallam, 
perfectly  agrees.  "  I  presume,"  says  he,  "  to 
join  my  suffrage  to  theirs.  .  .  .  And  I 
must  add  that  I  think  him  [Racine]  next  to 
Shakspeare  among  all  moderns."  In  comparing 
him  with  Euripides,  the  same  author,  because 
of  the  inferiority  of  French  to  Greek,  at  least 
in  the  matter  of  versification,  hesitates  to 
accord  to  the  latter  the  least  preference. 

Jean  Racine  .was  born  of  respectable  parent- 
age at  La  Ferte-Milon,  Valois,  in  1639,  and 
died  in  Paris,  1699,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Both 
parents,  having  died  by  his  fifth  year,  the  two 
children,  he  and  a  sister,  were   brought  up  by 


their  maternal  grandmother,  Sconin,  who,  after 
two  of  her  daughters  had  become  nuns,  in  the 
Abbey  of  Port  Royal,  took  up  her  residence 
there  also,  and  entered  her  grandson  into  the 
convent  school  in  his  sixteenth  year.  Here  he 
studied,  under  the  guidance  of  De  Sacy,  three 
years,  and  rapidly  acquired  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  tragedians  of  antiq- 
uity. Many  a  day  was  spent  in  the  umbra- 
geous solitude  of  the  abbey  forest  over  the 
soul- stirring  pages  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
Valincour  says:  "One  day  at  the  house  of  Boi- 
leau  we  urged  Racine  to  talk  of  the  CEdipus 
of  Sophocles,  whereupon  he  recited  memoriter 
the  whole  play." 

At  nineteen  he  entered  Harcour  College, 
Paris.  But  philosophy  and  law  could  not 
charm  him.  He  turned  to  the  muses,  and  on 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV  to  the  Spanish 
infanta,  dedicated  to  her  an  ode,  the  Nymph 
of  the  Seine,  which  so  pleased  the  king  that  he 
flattered  the  poet  with  a  pension  of  six  hundred 
livres.  About  his  twenty-second  year  he  at- 
tempted, on  the  urgency  of  friends,  to  become 
a  priest,  but  unsuccessfully.  Poetry  was  his 
destiny,  and  Virgil  prevailed  over  St.  Thomas. 
Having  submitted  another  poem  to  Moliere,  he 
received  hearty  encouragement.  After  several 
mediocre  efforts,  he  succeeded,  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  in  producing  Andromaque ,  a 
tragedy,  which  at  once  placed  him  among  the 
first  poets  of  his  age.  It  is  said  that  when 
Montefleuri  was  personating  in  this  play  the 
character  of  Orestes,  he  became  so  excited  that 
it  resulted  in  his  death. 

About  this  time  Racine  became  engaged  in 
litigation,  with  a  priest,  about  a  lay  benefice. 
At  length,  growing  weary  of  the  vexations  of 
a  case  which,  as  he  declares,  "neither  he  nor 
his  judges  understood,"  he  gave  up  his  claim, 
and  consoled  himself  by  drawing  from  the  tor- 
tuous routine  of  the  courts  the  material  for  his 
unrivaled  comedy,  The  Litigants.  Soon  after 
he  gave  to  the  public  Britannicus  and  Bernice. 
The  latter,  founded  on  the  love  of  Titus  for 
Queen  Bernice,  was  written  at  the  suggestion 
of  Henrietta,  of  England,  who  gave  the  same 
subject  to  Corneille  also,  that  the  two  rivals 
might  be  put  into  fair  competition.  Racine 
won  all  the  praise. 

AVe  next  encounter  Bajazet,  a  tragedy, 
founded  on  an  incident  in  modern  Turkish  his- 
tory; and  then  follow^  in  rapid  succession 
Mithridate,  Iphigenie,  and  in  1677,  Bhcdre— 
all  classical  themes,  all  imperishable  poems. 
Voltaire  pronounces  Iphigenie  "  the  master- 
piece of  the  French  stage,"  while  Hallam  de- 
clares that  Racine  in  Bhedre  "has  produced  a 
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more  splendid  work  of  genius  "  than  is  found  in 
his  model,  the  Phsedra  of  Euripides. 

At  this  point  in  the  life  of  Racine  he  was 
bitterly  vexed  at  the  injustice  of  a  literary- 
clique,  who  conspired,  if  possible,  to  check  his 
ever-growing  reputation.  He  bowed  before  the 
storm,  and,  abandoning  tragedy,  resolved  to 
turn  monk.  On  the  advice  of  his  priest,  how- 
ever, he  married,  instead,  a  very  devout  wife, 
in  his  thirty-ninth  year.  Henceforth  his  life 
was  that  of  a  very  scrupulous,  superstitious 
Romanist.  About  the  same  time,  having  been 
chosen  royal  historiographer,  he  was  engaged 
on  a  history  of  Louis  XIV,  a  work  which  was 
never  finished.  To  aid  him  in  writing  this  he 
visited  the  army  and  witnessed  several  battles. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  Racine's  life  were 
wasted  in  the  blind  devotions  of  a  Papist  and 
the  glittering  ceremonies  of  the  court.  He 
prided  himself  on  the  reputation  of  a  courtier. 
Being  a  favorite  both  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  and  of  the  king,  he  spent  much  time  in 
reading  to  the  latter.  On  the  requisition  of  de 
Maintenon,  he  consented  to  write  a  religious 
drama  to  be  acted  by  the  young  ladies  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Cyr,  Esther.  The  result  added 
new  laurels  to  the  poet's  wreath.  Encouraged 
by  this,  Racine  wrote  and  published,  in  1691, 
his  Athalie,  of  which  Hallam  says:  "While 
the  plot  has  all  the  simplicity  of  the  Greek 
stage  it  has  all  the  excitation  and  movement  of 
the  modern." 

We  now  approach  a  scene  which  exhibits 
vividly  the  great  weakness  of  Racine's  charac- 
ter. Madame  de  Maintenon  was  the  special 
favorite  of  Louis  XIV,  and  really  governed 
France  in  his  last  years.  By  her  advice  Racine 
drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  king,  and  suggested 
means  to  remedy  some  of  the  miseries  which 
long  wars  had  inflicted  on  the  people.  Louis, 
chancing  to  learn  this,  took  great  offense,  and 
exclaimed,  "Because  he  can  write  good  verses, 
does  he  wish  to  become  Minister  of  State?" 
The  poet,  on  hearing  this,  fell  into  great  dejec- 
tion and  gloom.  Failing,  after  repeated  efforts, 
to  regain  the  royal  favor,  he  literally  pined 
away,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  died.  By 
request,  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
Port  Royal. 

Of  the  works  of  Racine  we  will  add  but  lit- 
tle. The  French  language  is  ill-adapted  to 
heroic  or  tragic  poetry.  It  will  not  well  ex- 
press the  bold  grandeur  of  iEschylus  or  Shak- 
speare.  French  tragedy  is  written  in  rhyme, 
and  thus  loses  greatly  in  naturalness.  For  who, 
since  the  world  began,  ever  quarreled,  or  de- 
plored, or  deprecated  in  rhymes?  The  rules 
for  writing  tragedy  which  then  prevailed,  and 


which  required  the  events  of  years  and  of  dif- 
ferent places  to  be  crowded  into  three  hours 
and  exhibited  on  a  single  spot  are  fetters  to 
the  genius  of  whoever  obeys  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  weight  of  these  formidable  obsta- 
cles, Racine  wrote  immortal  poetry;  he  soared 
skyward,  not  released  from  them,  but  in  spite 
of  them.  So  that  for  a  poet,  in  whom  there  is 
more  melody  of  rhythm,  delicacy  of  expression, 
vividness  of  painting,  or  purity  of  thought, 
we  may  search  in  vain  among  .either  ancients 
or  moderns.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  swayed 
by  the  taste  of  his  age,  Racine  wrote  chiefly 
on  classic  themes.  It  is  impossible  even  for  a 
poet  fully  to  imbue  himself  with  the  passions 
and  sympathies  of  polytheistic  Greece  and 
Rome.  For  these  peoples  there  was  truly  soul- 
stirring  interest  in  the  marvelous  story  of  their 
gods  and  heroes,  for  it  was  the  popular  the- 
ology. But  even  suppose  a  modern  poet  could 
thoroughly  throw  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the 
classic  past,  where  could  he  find  for  his  works 
an  appreciative  public?  No  wizard  incanta- 
tion can  galvanize  into  life  the  shriveled  mum- 
my of  Greek  mythology.  Shelley  and  Keats 
attempted  it  in  vain.  Racine  even  could  not 
always  avoid  falling  into  the  ridiculous  an- 
achronism of  making  classic  heroes  act  and 
speak  like  modern  Frenchmen.  If  poetry  would 
lay  hold  on  and  sway  the  heart  of  modern 
society,  it  must  breathe  the  spirit  of  modern 
thought. 

Of  the  character  of  Racine  little  need  be  said. 
Its  blemishes  were  as  prominent  as  its  adorn- 
ments. That  feature  which  gives  us  most  pain 
is  his  lack  of  manly  self-respect.  In  common 
with  his  countrymen,  he  feared,  bowed  before, 
nay,  almost  worshiped  Louis  XIV.  To  Madame 
de  Maintenon  he  was  not  ashamed  to  declare, 
"  I  am  a  man  who  is  devoted  to  the  king,  who 
passes  his  life  in  thinking  of  the  king,  in  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  great  actions  of 
the  king,  and  in  inspiring  others  with  the  love 
and  admiration  he  feels  for  the  king."  To  have 
won  his  favor  was  his  greatest  joy,  to  retain  it 
his  assiduous  life-aim,  and  to  have  lost  it  the 
cause  of  a  grief  which  drank  up  his  life.  A 
nobler  nature  would  have  brooked  the  royal 
displeasure,  stepped  on  the  platform  of  self- 
respect,  and  drank  peace  from  wells  that  were 
in  his  own  deep  heart.  But  Racine  fell.  He 
had  so  long  basked  in  the  smiles  of  royalty 
that  when  they  were  withheld  he  sickened, 
and  actually  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  generous  and  kindly. 
His  friendship  with  Boileau  was  warm  and 
life-long.  On  his  death-bed  he  caused  his  son 
to  draw  up  a  petition  for  the   arrears  of  his 
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pension.  On  hearing  it  read  he  said,  "  Why 
did  you  not  include  also  the  arrears  due  to 
Boileau?  We  must  not  be  separated.  Write 
it  over  again,  and  tell  Boileau  I  was  his  friend 
till  death." 

Though  he  loved  the  glitter  of  rojral  halls, 
his  chief  joy  was  in  the  besom  of  his  numerous 
family.  On  one  occasion  the  Duke  de  Lavoie 
came  to  invite  him  to  dine  at  the  Hotel  de 
Conde.  "I  can  not  go,"  said  he;  "I  have  just 
returned  to  my  family  after  an  eight  days' 
absence;  they  have  prepared  a  fine  carp  for  me, 
and  would  be  much  disappointed  if  I  did  not 
share  it  with  them." 

We  have  noticed  Racine's  superstition.  His 
Port  Royal  education  clung  to  him  with  an 
iron  grasp.  It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  know 
that  on  one  point  at  least  his  subserviency  to 
the  king's  example  was  not  absolute;  Louis's 
Jesuitism  did  not  tempt  him  from  Jansenism. 
But  his  reverence  for  priests  and  Popish  mum- 
meries was  morbid.  It  was  monkish  advice 
that  caused  him  to  waste  fifteen  of  his  best 
years  in  ascetic  devotions.  But  let  us  rejoice 
that  in  so  corrupt  an  age  he  was  even  a  Papist. 

The  best  we  have  to  say  of  Racine  is,  that 
he  was  sincere  and  pure.  Beneath  the  cramp- 
ing, distorting  stays  of  a  monastic  faith  there 
was  the  struggling  of  a  right-aiming  soul. 
Could  the  fetters  have  been  cast  off  there  would 
have  resulted  the  healthfulness  and  beauty  of 
an  actively  holy  life.  His  writings  are  an  echo 
of  his  soul.  Over  all  his  pages  there  plays  a 
spirit  of  mellowness  and  grace.  They  are  as 
free  from  impurity  as  Alpine  air  or  Arcadian 
fountains;  and  their  multitudinous  images  may 
be  profitably  studied  and  safely  hung  up  in 
those  mystic  picture-galleries  of  the  soul  where- 
in all  of  us  spend  so  many  of  our  hours  in 
solitary  wandering. 


KELIGION. 


If  I  could  choose  what  of  all  things  would 
be  at  the  same  time  the  most  delightful  and 
useful  to  me  I  should  prefer  a  firm  religious 
belief  to  every  other  blessing;  for  this  makes 
life  a  discipline  of  goodness;  creates  new  hopes 
when  all  earthly  ones  vanish;  throws  over  the 
decay  of  existence  the  most  gorgeous  of  all 
lights;  awakens  life  even  in  death;  makes  even 
torture  and  shame  the  ladder  of  ascent  to  para- 
dise; and  far  above  all  combinations  of  earthly 
hopes,  calls  up  the  most  delightful  visions  of 
the  future,  where  the  sensualist  and  the  skeptic 
view  only  gloom,  decay,  annihilation,  and  de- 
spair.— Sir  H.  Davy. 
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"T  CONDUCT  myself  with  propriety;  no  one 

J-  can  charge  me  with  immorality  of  any 
kind;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  give  up  the 
pleasures  of  life.  I  think  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  of  me." 

This  was  the  language  of  one  who  was  urged 
to  come  out  from  the  world  and  give  his  heart 
to  God,  and  it  set  me  to  pondering. 

First,  I  pondered  upon  the  view  the  umnn- 
verted  take  of  pleasure — how  different  from  the 
true  one!  The  man  who,  perhaps,  drank  more 
deeply  than  any  other  man  of  the  cup  of  pleas- 
ure gives  us  this  as  his  experience  of  it:  "  I  said 
in  mine  heart,  Go  to,  now,  I  will  prove  thee 
with  mirth,  therefore  enjoy  pleasure;  and  behold 
this  also  is  vanity.  I  said  of  laughter,  it  is 
mad;  and  of  mirth,  what  doth  it?"  And  the 
same  man,  speaking  of  wisdom,  the  name  he 
most  appropriately  gives  to  God's  service,  says: 
"Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness;"  and 
"  happy  is  every  one  that  retaineth  her." 

David,  who  basked  in  the  light  of  heav- 
enly favor,  and  was  well  qualified  to  speak  of 
it,  says,  addressing  God:  "In  thy  presence  is 
fullness  of  joy;  at  thy  right  hand  there  are 
pleasures  for  evermore."  And  all  the  saints  of 
the  Lord  testify  in  like  manner. 

Again  I  pondered.  But  even  if  there  were 
no  pleasure  in  religion,  if  the  service  of  God 
was  all  solemnity  and  gloom,  and  our  pilgrim- 
age way  strewn  over  with  thorns,  should  we 
be  "  not  willing "  to  endure  it  in  view  of  our 
great  indebtedness  to  Divine  mercy?  Mercy! 
0,  as  I  pondered  on  that,  how  my  heart  swelled 
with  wonder  and  adoration!  And  then  came 
the  thought  .that  "not  willing"  belongs  only 
to  man;  it  is  never  said  of  God.  Yes,  it  is, 
once — once  in  the  Scripture  it  is  recorded  that 
God  is  not  willing;  here  it  is:  "Not  willing 
that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should 
come  to  repentance." 

"  That  any  should  perish !"  This  is  the  only 
subject  upon  which  God  is  not  willing.  This 
explains  why  the  sword  of  justice  does  not  fall 
upon  the  wicked;  why  vengeance  does  not 
overtake  the  enemies  of  the  Cross;  why  you 
and  I  are  still  upon  praying  ground.  While 
all  mankind  are  crying  "  not  willing  "  in  their 
hearts — some  to  give  up  pleasure,  some  wealth, 
some  fame,  some  love — our  patient  and  merci- 
ful God  only  says  he  is  "  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish." 

God  asks  you  to  give  him  your  heart,  and 
promises  to   fill   it   with  love,  joy,  peace,  and 
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purity;  but  it  is  already  full  of  the  world, 
and  you  are  not  willing  to  cast  that  out.  He 
asks  you  to  contribute  to  his  treasury;  but 
you  are  not  willing  to  part  with  your  money, 
you  have  other  uses  for  it.  He  asks  you  to 
keep  his  Sabbaths  holy;  but  you  are  not  will- 
ing to  spare  a  day  out  of  seven  from  the  cares 
or  pleasures  of  earth.  He  asks  you  to  give  up 
that  idol  to  which  you  are  bowing,  to  pluck 
out  your  right  eye,  to  cut  off  your  right  hand; 
but  you  are  not  willing  to  make  so  great  a 
sacrifice;  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  you. 
And  this  is  going  on  all  over  the  world,  and 
has  been  going  on  through  all  ages,  yet  but 
once  in  the  history  of  man  has  God  said  he 
was  not  willing,  and  then — read  it  again,  sin- 
ner, and  blush — "Not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance." 

"  That  any  should  perish  !"  What,  not  yonder 
reprobate  who  has  gone  on  sinning  till  he  has 
become  hardened  in  guilt  and  infamy?  Not 
that  scoffer  who  treats  holy  things  with  scorn, 
and  turns  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  into  a  jest? 
Not  that  infidel,  who  prates  of  this  grand  uni- 
verse being  created  by  chance,  and  blasphemes 
the  power  which  gives  him  life?  Not  willing 
that  such  as  these  should  perish?  Why,'  they 
deserve  nothing  else.  Ay,  so  says  justice; 
but  our  God  is  merciful — "long-suffering  to 
usward,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  repentance." 

It  seemed  as  though  I  might  ponder  the 
subject  all  day  and  yet  not  understand  it.  The 
patience  of  God  was  incomprehensible,  till,  sud- 
denly, these  words  occurred  to  my  mind:  "For 
his  dear  Son's  sake."  My  eyes  were  immedi- 
ately opened,  and  I  saw  "  a  mediator  between 
God  and  man — the  man  Christ  Jesus."  My 
soul  became  flooded  with  light;  the  magnificent 
secret  of  God's  tenderness  to  a  -guilty  world 
was  unfolded  to  my  view;  he  was  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish  who  was  redeemed  with 
the  precious  blood  of  his  beloved  Son.  And 
now,  sinner,  turn  your  eyes  upon  Calvary,  and 
say  are  you  still  not  willing?  Look  upon  Him 
who  "  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our 
sorrows,  who  was  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions, and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,"  and  say 
are  you  still  not  willing?  May  God  help  you 
to  be  unwilling  no  longer!  "And  therefore 
will  the  Lord  wait,  that  he  may  be  gracious 
unto  you." 


IiSr  an  arch  each  single  stone,  which,  if  sev- 
ered from  the  rest,  would  be  perhaps  defense- 
less, is  sufficiently  secured  by  the  solidity  and  en- 
tireness  of  the  whole  fabric  of  which  it  is  a  part. 


"REIGN  FOREVER  AND  EVER," 


BY    WILLIAM    C.     W  I  N  S  L  0  W  . 


WE  read  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants  that 
"  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of 
the  sun;  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light, 
and  they  shall  reign  forever."  Here  we  find 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  heaven — "  they 
shall  reign  forever."  AVe  who  now  walk  this 
earth,  "  children  of  wrath  "  by  nature,  but  heirs 
of  grace  through  redemption,  are  then  to  be 
kings!  Amazing  change!  AVe  know  not  how 
we  are  to  be  kings,  but  the  regal  splendors  of 
our  inheritance  shall  far  outshine  the  diadems 
of  earthly  courts. 

St.  John  speaks  of  "  Him  that  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and 
hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and- 
his  Father."  The  Scriptures  often  refer  to  the 
saints  of  the  regal  power  bestowed  on  them  in 
heaven.  Doubtless  the  extent  of  such  rewards 
will  be  measured  by  their  faithfulness  and  im- 
provement on  earth.  The  one  talent,  five  tal- 
ents, and  ten  talents  will  all  receive  their 
due.  Nor  will  the  sway  possessed  by  the 
saints  in  glory  be  merely  of  an  external  char- 
acter. It  will  include  themselves.  As  their 
nature  has  changed,  and  sin  is  forever  banished, 
so  do  they  become  kings  of  themselves.  It  is 
this  which  renders  them  worthy  to  be  kings  for- 
ever. There  will  then  be  no  war  between  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit,  no  lusts  after  corruptible 
matter,  no  battles  with  evil  temptations. 

Such  is  the  glorious  empire  prepared  for  your 
inheritance.  The  mind  may  seek  to  comprehend 
it,  but  only  in  part  is  it  now  revealed.  It  is 
well  for  mortality  that  heaven,  however,  vividly 
depicted  in  sacred  writ,  is  still  beyond  our 
grasp.  If  such  beings  as  men  could  penetrate 
the  majestic  shadows,  its  glory  and  immensity 
would  be  dwarfed,  and  the  mighty  anticipation 
lost  to  the  mind.  But  a  sufficient  foretaste  is 
given  to  allure  us  from  the  sinful  attractions 
of  the  flesh  and  afford  glimpses  of  the  great 
and  enduring  reward.  Cold  must  be  that 
spirit  which  lifts  not  up  when  the  gorgeous 
trains,  the  white-robed  armies,  the  waters  of 
life,  the  bright  battlements  are  seen  in  the 
apocalyptic  description  of  the  apostle. 

If  heaven  be  so  attractive,  and  the  eternal 
world  is  just  beyond  this  transitory  state,  why 
are  multitudes  so  indifferent  to  their  future  in- 
terests? Why  not  be  of  the  number  who  obey 
the  call  of  their  Master  on  earth  and  finally 
unite  with  him  above?  If  you  would  "  reign 
forever  and  ever"  prepare  now  to  possess  and 
enjoy  hereafter  the  attractions  of  heaven. 
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HOW  JANET'S  NEW-TEAK  CAME. 


BY    EMILY    HUNTINGTON    MILLEB. 


THE  great  old-fashioned  clock  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  parsonage  struck  off  the  hour  of 
night  with  a  clear,  ringing  sound  as  if  bent  on 
letting  every  body  know  just  how  fast  the  old 
year  was  going.  One  little  body,  who  had 
been  sound  asleep  for  two  hours,  started  up 
broad  awake  at  the  sound  and  began  to  rub 
her  eyes  and  consider  if  she  really  were  Janet- 
Martin,  and  what  in  the  world  she  was  awake 
for.  It  was  storming  when  she  went  to  bed, 
early  in  the  evening,  with  her  simple  little 
head  full  of  fancies  about  the  grand  New-Year 
that  would  be  born  at  midnight,  but  when  she 
awoke  the  wind  had  gone  down,  and  the  great 
white  snow-fields  were  glistening  in  the  broad 
moonlight.  Janet  looked  about  her  with  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction.  She  could  see  the 
red  and  white  squares  in  the  bed-quilt,  the 
Bible  and  hymn-book  on  the  little  round  stand, 
and  close  beside  her,  on  the  pillow,  was  Sue, 
dear  little  three-year-old  Sue,  with  her  small 
mouth  open,  and  one  chubby  hand  tucked  cun- 
ningly under  her  cheek  as  she  slept. 

"  God  's  making  the  New-Year,"  said  Janet 
to  herself.     "I  'm  so  glad  I  waked  up  to  see." 

She  tucked  back  her  hair  under  her  night- 
cap, and,  slipping  softly  out  of  bed,  stole  on 
tiptoe  to  the  window.  It  was  so  high  she 
had  to  climb  on  a  chair  to  look  out,  but  what 
a  beautiful  sight  it  was!  all  that  long  reach  of 
hill  and  valley,  forest  and  plain,  robed  in  one 
glittering  vesture  of  stainless  white,  and  over- 
head the  troops  of  bright  stars  shining  in  the 
deep  blue  of  the  Winter  sky. 

"0,  isn't  it  perfect!"  exclaimed  Janet  in 
delight.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  New-Year  be- 
fore; and  it  's  warm,  too,"  she  added  in  sur- 
prise, noticing  that  her  room  was  no  longer 
cold;  "why,  I  do  believe  the  '  millenniary ' 
that  Uncle  Henry  talks  about  has  come." 

And  then  she  crept  back  into  bed  and  nestled 
beside  little  Sue,  feeling  very  wakeful  and 
very  happy,  and  pondering  in  her  heart  all  she 
dimly  remembered  and  vaguely  understood  of 
the  promised  millennial  glory.  She  remem- 
bered there  was  something  about  the  "  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord,"  who  should  return  with 
singing  and  everlasting  joy  and  gladness,  and 
so  at  last  she  fell  asleep  with  her  heart  as  full 
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of  happy  thoughts  as  the  Summer  woods  of 
birds. 

And  all  the  time  it  was  only  ten  o'clock,  and 
dear  uncle  Henry,  sitting  in  his  study  below, 
was  making  a  sermon  for  New-Year's  day. 
He  filled  his  stove  so  full  of  wood  that  the  old 
black  thing  fairly  glowed  with  heat,  and  the 
stove  could  not  hold  it  all,  so  it  went  rushing 
up  through  the  great  pipe  in  the  children's 
room  and  made  that  warm,  too.  Uncle  Henry 
was  famous  for  building  fires.  AVhen  at  last 
he  shut  his  books  a.nd  put  up  his  spectacles  in 
the  little  red  morocco  case,  he  threw  another 
great  gnarly  "  chunk "  into  the  glowing  mass 
of  coals,  saying  to  himself,  "  I  may  as  well 
keep  up  the  fire  to-night;  it  is  late  now,  and 
those  blessed  little  souls  up  stairs  will  be  up 
with  the  first  blink  of  light." 

And  then  uncle  Henry  smiled,  as  he  always 
did  when  he  thought  of  the  children,  and,  tak- 
ing his  lamp  in  his  hand,  he  went  into  the 
kitchen.  It  was  cheery  enough  there,  too,  for 
Mrs.  Sally  Martin,  Janet's  mother,  was  as 
busy  as  she  could  be,  taking  out  of  the  brick 
oven  pumpkin  pies  of  the  most  delightful  odor, 
and  mince  pies  with  white  flaky  crust  that 
made  you  feel  sure  there  were  raisins  under  it. 
The  fire  shone  all  over  the  kitchen  from  the 
hickory  logs  that  were  blazing  in  the  deep 
fireplace.  Aunt  Sally  was  famous  for  fires 
too. 

"  I  'm  middlin'  late  with  my  bakin',"  she 
said,  "  but  the  Joneses  put  me  all  aback  coming 
to  dinner  so." 

"  Here-  are  the  things  for  the  children,"  said 
uncle  Henry,  taking  clown  the  two  little  stock- 
ings that  hung  by  the  chimney,  and  stuffing 
them  with  parcels  from  his  pockets.  "  Bless 
their  little  hearts,  they  have  brought  a  world 
of  sunshine  to  this  old  house.  It  was  a  happy 
day  that  sent  you  here  with  them,  Sally — 
happy  for  me,  I  mean,"  he  added,  as  a  shade 
of  sorrow  stole  over  the  widow's  face.  She 
was  thinking  of  her  dead  husband  and  the 
pleasant  home  that  was  hers  before  he  died 
and  left  her  to  his  brother  Henry's  care. 

"  The  Lord  has  dealt  kindly  with  us,"  she 
said  in  a  moment,  "and  the  children  have 
never  known  the  loss  of  a  father's  care." 

"  Whoso  reeeiveth  one  such  little  child  in  my 
name  reeeiveth  me"  murmured  the  brother  as 
he  replaced  the  stockings,  and  then  he  care- 
fully raked  up  the  fire  and  bade  his  sister 
good-night  just  as  the  old  clock  was  striking 
eleven. 

"Tudy!  Tudy  Martin!  wake  up  this  minute," 
called  Janet,  shaking  little  Sue  by  the  arm  as 
the  gray  light  of  morning  began  to  creep  into 
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the  room.     "It's  mornin',  and  it's  New-Year's, 
and  I  want  to  look  in  my  stockin'." 

Janet  climbed  out  of  bed  and  began  to  put 
on  her  stockings  and  shoes. 

"  How  warm  it  is,"  said  Sue,  letting  herself 
down  on  to  the  floor. 

"Yes,"  said  Janet,  stopping  with  one  foot 
half-way  into  her  stocking;  "that  was  what  I 
dreamed,  but  I  can  't  remember  how  it  was, 
only  I  thought  I  saw  God  make  the  New-Year, 
and  it  was  all  warm  and  shiny,  like  the  year 
of  jubilee,  or  something." 

"What  do  you  s'pose  is  in  our  stockings?" 
asked  little  Sue,  dancing  about  the  room  on 
tiptoe. 

"  Come  down  here,  chickadees,  both  of  you," 
called  uncle  Henry  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs; 
and  they  scampered  down  the  steep  stairs  into 
the  study. 

After  a  few  moments  of  merry  romping  he 
sent  Janet  to  bring  the  stockings  in  from  the 
kitchen.       ♦ 

"  You  can  examine  them  here  by  my  table," 
said  he,  "  that  is,  if  there  should  happen  to  be 
any  thing  in  them." 

Janet  staid  in  the  kitchen  long  enough  to 
give  her  mother  a  "New-  Year's  hug,"  as  she 
called  it,  and  then  ran  back  with  the  stockings, 
one  in  each  hand. 

"  Look  at  'em,  Tudy,"  she  shouted,  "  full  as 
thejr  can  be;  and  we  're  going  to  have  stewed 
chickens  for  breakfast;  I  smelt  'em,  and  mother 
said  so." 

The  stockings  were  emptied  with  abundant 
delight,  and  the  stewed  chickens  eaten  with  a 
hearty  relish,  and  then  uncle  Henry  put  on  his 
shaggy  overcoat,  and  taking  one  of  them  in 
each  of  his  strong  arms,  waded  through  the 
drifts  to  the  barn,  where  he  said  he  had  some- 
thing to  show  them.  The  "something"  vras  a 
small  white  calf  that  stood  very  demurely 
beside  the  old  cow,  seeming  a  little  shaky 
about  his  legs,  but  evidently  very  well  satisfied 
with  himself.  He  looked  at  the  children  with 
his  big  eyes,  while  Janet  danced  about,  hug- 
ging little  Sue,  and  declaring  she  was  delighted 
out  of  her  "seventeen  senses." 

"  Whoever  would  have  thought  of  the  cow 
hanging  up  her  stocking!"  said  she  as  they 
went  back  to  the  house. 

Janet  went  to  Church  with  uncle  Henry,  but 
little  Sue  staid  at  home.  The  sermon  was 
mostly  for  grown-np  people,  and  the  little  girl 
could  not  understand  it  all,  only  she  heard  a 
beautiful  chapter  read  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
people  all  singing,  "  Come  let  us  anew  our 
journey  pursue,"  and  she  fell  to  thinking  about 
the  Christmas  sermon,  when  uncle  Henry  told 


them  the  charming  story  of  the  shepherds,  and 
the  angels,  and  the  star  in  the  east;  and  then 
he*r  feet  grew  cold,  and  she  curled  them  up  on 
the  cushion  under  her,  and  the  next  thing  she 
did  was  to  go  to  sleep.  She  waked  up  just  as 
the  people  were  getting  up  to  go  out  of  Church, 
and  then  uncle  Henry  put  her  into  the  sleigh, 
tucked  her  up  in  the  robes,  and  carried  her 
home. 

There  was  Sue,  dressed  up  in  her  new  red 
frock  with  her  shiny  copper-toed  shoes  on, 
and  there  were  so  many  people  come  to  dinner. 
Not  rich,  handsome,  nice-looking  people,  but 
poor  old  Mr.  May  and  his  lame  wife,  and 
Prudence  Evans,  with  her  hands  drawn  up 
with  rheumatism;  all  the  Downings,  big  and 
little,  and  such  other  poor  bodies  in  the  parish 
as  never  tasted  a  nice  dinner  only  when  they 
came  to  the  parsonage  on  Christmas  or  New- 
Year's. 

"  It  's  well  worth  while  takin'  pains  to  make 
so  many  miserable  souls  happy,"  said  Mrs. 
Sally  Martin,  as  she  arranged  her  dinner  in 
most  tempting  order  upon  the  table  in  the 
great,  cheery  kitchen,  and  stirred  the  blazing 
logs  till  they  sent  showers  of  sparks  away  up 
the  black  throat  of  the  chimney.  Meantime, 
uncle  Henry  and  the  two  little  girls  were  doing 
their  best  to  amuse  and  entertain  their  guests 
in  the  parlor,  or  the  "best  room,"  as  they 
called  it.  There  was  an  open  fire  there  too, 
and  bright  brass  andirons  on  each  side,  with 
big  globes  on  the  top,  where  little  Sue  could 
see  herself  from  top  to  toe,  looking  in  her  red 
frock  almost  like  a  big  strawberry.  And  on 
the  shelf  over  the  fireplace  was  a  very  woolly 
china  dog  and  a  green  parrot  that  belonged  to 
the  children,  and  there  was  a  picture  of  their 
great-grandfather,  with  his  hair  braided  very 
nicely  down  his  back,  and  a  big  book  open  on 
his  knee.  Over  the  looking-glass  was  a  bunch 
of  peacock's  feathers,  and  these  were  all  the 
ornaments  there  were  in  the  room.  You  would 
not  have  thought  it  a  very  pleasant  place,  but 
with  the  clear  shining  of  the  fire  all  over  it, 
and  uncle  Henry's  cheerful  voice,  and  the  chil- 
dren's merry  chatter,  it  seemed  like  a  little 
paradise  to  all  the  people  in  it.  Tudy,  as  little 
Sue  called  herself,  was  sitting  on  old  Mr.  May's 
knee  with  all  the  little  Downings  standing 
around  her  distributing  candies  from  her  apron 
pockets,  and  telling  what  she  found  in  her 
stocking  that  morning. 

"First,  there  was  a  sugar  clog;  I  ate  him 
up;  uncle  Henry  said  he  was  afraid  he' was  too 
good  to  live  long;  and  then  the  completest 
little  thimble,  that  was  to  darn  my  stockings, 
but   I    let   it   roll   down    a   big   crack   by    the 
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kitchen  hearth;  mamma  says  when  the  stone 
wears  out  and  we  have  a  new  one  the}''  can  get 
it  again.  And  then  a  doll,  all  dressed  from  tip 
to  toe  in  Sunday  clothes,  and  hoops  on  too. 
I  '11  show  her  to  you  after  dinner;  she  's  put 
to  bed  in  the  china  closet  on  the  big  platter — " 

"  Dinner  is  ready,"  said  Mrs.  Martin's  cheer- 
ful tones;  and  then  they  all  went  out  to  the 
table,  and  there  was  plenty  of  room,  and 
nobody  had  to  wait;  even  the  Downing  baby 
sat  in  Tudy's  high  chair  and  rubbed  a  chicken 
bone  all  over  its  bald  head  trying  to  find  the 
way  to  its  mouth.  They  had  a  great  deal  of 
pleasant  talk  at  the  table,  and  once  when  they 
all  grew  silent  after  laughing  at  a  funny  story, 
little  Tudy  piped  up  and  said,  "  0  yes,  and  the 
drollest  of  all,  Mr.  May,  was,  the  cow  hung  up 
her  stocking  and  got  a  little  white  calf,  all 
white  every  speck  and  mite  of  it,  and  the  fun- 
niest little  black  patch  on  its  nose." 

Then  they  all  laughe-1  again,  and  so,  with 
eating  and  talking,  they  were  a  full  hour  at 
the  table.  "When  they  had  finished  they  all 
stood  up  while  uncle  Henry  returned  thanks 
to  the  good  Lord  for  all  his  kindness  toward 
them,  and  asked  him  to  teach  them  how  to 
best  use  this  new  gift  of  another  year  which 
he  had  sent  them;  and  Mr.  May  said  amen! 
out  loud,  and  all  the  rest  said  it  in  their  hearts 
if  they  did  not  with  their  voices;  and  this  was 
the  way  that  Janet's  New-Year  came. 


THE  ONE  CALICO  DRESS. 
A    TOUCHING    LITTLE    STORY. 


"~\7"OU    were    not    here    yesterday,"    said    the 

-L  gentle  teacher  of  a  little  village  school 
as  she  placed  her  hand  kindly  on  the  curly  head 
of  one  of  her  pupils.  It  was  recess  time,  but 
the  girl  addressed  had  not  gone  to  frolic  away 
the  ten  minutes  nor  even  left  her  seat,  but 
was  engaged  in  what  seemed  a  fruitless  attempt- 
to  make  herself  mistress  of  a  sum  in  long 
division. 

Her  face  and  neck  crimsoned  at  the  remark 
of  her  teacher,  but  looking  up  seemed  some- 
what reassured  by  the  kind  glance  that  met 
her,  and  answered,  "  No,  ma'am,  I  was  not, 
but  sister  Nellie  was." 

"  I  remember  there  was  a  little  girl  who 
called  herself  Nellie  Gray  came  yesterday,  but 
I  did  not  know  that  she  was  your  sister.  But 
why  did  you  not  come?  You  seem  to  love 
study  very  much." 

"  It  was  n't  because  I  did  not  want  to,"  was 
the  earnest  reply,  and  then  she  paused,  and  the 


deep  rose-flush  again  tinted  the  fair  brow, 
"  but — but,"  continued  she,  after  a  moment  of 
painful  consideration,  "  mother  can  not  spare 
both  of  us  conveniently,  and  so  we  are  going 
to  take  turns.  I  am  coming  to  school  one  day 
and  sister  Nellie  next,  and  to-night  I  am  going 
to  teach  Nellie  all  I  have  learned  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  night  she  will  teach  me  all  that  she 
learns  while  here.  It  is  the  only  way  we  can 
think  of  getting  along,  and  we  both  study  very 
hard,  so  that  we  can  sometime  keep  school  our- 
selves to  take  care  of  mother,  for  she  has  to 
work  very  hard  to  take  care  of  us." 

With  genuine  delicacy  Miss  M.  forbore  to 
question  the  child  any  further,  but  sat  down 
beside  her  and  in  a  moment  explained  the  rule 
which  was  puzzling  her  young  brain,  so  that 
the  difficult  sum  was  easily  finished. 

"  You  had  better  go  out  now  in  the  air  for  a 
moment,  you  have  studied  very  hard  to-day," 
said  the  teacher,  as  the  little  girl  put  aside  her 
slate. 

"  I  would  rather  not,  I  might  tear  my  dress. 
I  '11  stand  by  the  window  and  watch  the  rest 
playing." 

There  was  a  peculiar  tone  in  the  voice  of 
the  pupil  as  she  said  "  I  might  tear  my  dress," 
that  Miss  M.  was  led  instinctively  to  notice  it. 
It  was  nothing  but  a  nine-penny  print  of  a 
deep  pink  hue,  but  it  was  neatly  made,  and 
had  never  as  yet  been  washed.  And  while 
looking  at  it  she  remembered  that  during  the 
whole  previous  fortnight  that  Mary  Gray  had 
attended  school  regularly  she  had  never  seen 
her  wear  but  one  dress.  "She  is  a  thoughtful 
little  girl,"  said  she  to  herself,  "and  does  not 
want  to  make  her  poor  mother  any  trouble. 
I  wish  I  had  more  such  scholars." 

On  the  next  morning  Mary  was  absent,  but 
her  sister  Nellie  occupied  her  seat.  There  was 
something  so  interesting  in  the  two  little 
sisters,  one  eleven  and  the  other  eighteen 
months  younger,  agreeing  to  attend  school  by 
turns  that  Miss  M.  could  not  help  observing 
them  very  closely.  They  were  pretty-faced 
children,  of  delicate  and  fairy-like  hands  and 
feet,  the  elder  with  dark  and  lustrous  eyes  and 
chestnut  curls,  the  younger  with  orbs  like  the 
sky  of  June,  her  white  neck  vailed  by  a  wreath 
of  golden  ringlets.  She  observed  in  both  the 
same  close  attention  to  their  studies,  and  as 
Mary  had  tarried  within  during  the  playtime, 
so  did  Nellie;  and  upon  speaking  to  her  as  she 
did  to  her  sister  she  received,  too,  the  same 
answer — "  I  might  tear  my  dress." 

The  reply  caused  Miss  M.  to  notice  the  garb 
of  the  -sister.  She  saw  at  once  it  was  off  the 
same  piece  as  Mary's,  and  upon  scrutinizing  it 
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very  closely  she  became  certain  it  was  the 
same  dress.  It  did  not  fit  so  closely  on  Nellie, 
and  was  too  long  for  her  too,  and  she  was  evi- 
dently ill  at  ease  whenever  she  noticed  the 
teacher  looking  at  the  pink  flowers  that  were 
set  so  thickly  on  the  white  ground. 

The  discovery  was  one  that  could  not  fail  to 
interest  a  heart  so  truly  benevolent  as  was 
that  which  pulsated  in  the  bosom  of  the 
teacher  of  the  little  village  school.  She  ascer- 
tained the  residence  of  their  mother,  and, 
though  sorely  shortened  herself  by  a  narrow 
purse,  that  same  night,  having  found  at  the 
only  store  in  the  place  a  few  yards  of  the  same 
material,  purchased  a  dress  for  little  Nellie,  and 
sent  it  to  her  in  such  a  way  that  the  donor 
could  not  easily  be  detected. 

Very  bright  and  happy  looked  Mary  Gray 
as  she  entered  the  school-room  at  an  early 
hour.  She  waited  only  to  place  her  books  in 
neat  order  on  her  desk  ere  she  approached 
Miss  M.  and  whispered  in  a  voice  that  laughed 
in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  make  it  low  and 
deferential,  "After  this  week  sister  Nellie  is 
coming  to  school  every  day,  and  0,  I  am  so 
glad!" 

"  That  is  very  good  news,"  replied  the  teacher 
kindly.  "  Nellie  is  fond  of  her  books,  I  see, 
and  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  she  can  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  her  books  every  day.", 
Then  she  continued,  a  little  good-natured  mis- 
chief encircling  her  eyes  and  dimpling  her 
sweet  lips,  "  But  can  your  mother  spare  you 
both?" 

"  0,  yes,  she  can  now.  Something  's  hap- 
pened she  did  not  expect,  and  she  is  as  glad  to 
have  us  come  as  we  are  to  do  so." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  but  her  young  heart 
was  filled  to  the  brim  with  joy,  and  when  a 
child  is  happy  it  is  as  natural  to  tell  the  cause 
as  it  is  for  a  bird  to  warble  when  the  sun 
shines.  So  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart  she 
spoke  and  told  the  teacher  this  little  story 
about  Nellie  and  herself: 

She  and  her  sister  were  the  only  children  of 
a  very  poor  widow,  whose  health  was  so  deli- 
cate that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  support 
herself  and  little  daughters.  She  was  obliged 
to  keep  them  out  of  school  all  the  Winter 
because  they  had  no  clothes  to  wear;  but  she 
told  them,  if  they  could  earn  enough  by  doing 
odd  chores  for  the  neighbors  to  buy  each  of 
them  a  dress,  they  might  go  in  the  Spring. 
Very  earnestly  had  the  little  girls  improved 
their  stray  chances,  and  very  carefully  had 
they  hoarded  the  copper  coins  which  were  usually 
paid  them.  They  had  each  saved  nearly  enough 
to  buy  a  calico  dress.     Nellie  was  taken  sick, 


and  as  the  mother  had  no  money  beforehand, 
her  own  little  treasure  had  to  be  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  medicine. 

"  0,  I  did  feel  so  bad  when  the  school  opened 
and  Nellie  could  not  go  because  she  had  no 
dress.  I  told  mother  I  would  not  go  either, 
but  she  said  I  had  better,  for  I  could  teach 
sister  some,  and  that  would  be  better  than  no 
schooling.  I  stood  it  for  a  fortnight,  and  then 
got  mother  to  let  Nellie  go  one  day  and  me  the 
next.  0,  if  I  only  knew  who  it  was,  I  would 
get  down  on  my  knees  to  them,  so  would  Nellie. 
But  we  do  n't  know,  and  so  we  've  done  all 
we  could  for  them,  prayed  for  them,  and  0, 
Miss  M.,  we  are  so  glad!" 

And  on  the  following  Monday  little  Nellie, 
in  a  new  pink  dress,  entered  the  school-room, 
her  face  radiant  as  a  rose  in  the  sunshine,  and 
approaching  the  teacher's  table  exclaimed  in 
tones  as  musical  as  those  of  a  freed  fountain, 
"I  am  coming  to  school  every  day,  and  0,  I 
am  so  glad!"  Miss  M.  felt,  as  she  had  done 
before,  that  it  was  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive. 


LITTLE  BED  RIDING-HOOD, 


We  know  the  simple  story 

*5Vbout  Red  Riding- Hood — 
How  all  alone  to  grandma's 

She  journeyed  through  the  wood, 
And  the  little  basket  carried, 

All  in  the  morning  bright, 
With  the  golden  balls  of  butter 

Beneath  the  napkin  white. 

She  must  have  thought  of  grandma 

While  walking  in  the  shade, 
How  lovingly  and  gladly 

She  'd  greet  her  little  maid; 
When  she  her  basket  opened 

How  pleased  the  dame  would  be, 
To  see  her  little  present 

Put  up  so  carefully. 

And  then  the  sad  deceiver, 

The  wolf  with  cruel  eyes! 
The  simple  child  confiding, 

More  innocent  than  wise; 
Naught  knowing  of  the  danger, 

Nor  fearing  in  the  way, 
The  little  story  tells  us, 

Falls  to  his  wiles  a  prey. 

It  is  a  mournful  story, 

But,  like  Red  Riding-Hood, 
All  we  poor  little  children 

Are  walking  in  the  wood. 
Our  path  is  very  pleasant, 

But  set  with  many  a  snare; 
The  wolf  is  watching  for  us — 

0,  little  ones,  beware! 
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Girls,  Help  your  Mother. — "Georgia,  come  and 
make  some  yeast,"  said  Mrs.  Gray  to  her  daughter. 
It  was  Saturday  morning,  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
to  be  done;  for  Mrs.  Gray's  family  was  large,  and  she 
kept  no  servant.  Georgia  made  the  yeast,  and  then 
left  the  kitchen  and  went  to  her  chamber  to  read  in  a 
new  novel  which  had  been  sent  her. 

"Georgia!  Georgia!"  said  her  busy  mother  several 
times;  but  there  was  no  Georgia  to  be  found.  She 
then  tried  Jane.  "  Here,  Jane,  come  and  see  to  the 
fire;  my  hands  are  in  the  dough.  I  wish  you  wouldn't. 
all  get  off  out  of  sight  and  hearing  when  there  is  so 
much  to  do.     What  is  Agnes  about?" 

"  Finishing  the  bookmark,"  was  the  reply. 

"Go  and  tell  her  to  put  that  right  away,  and  sweep 
the  parlor  and  set  it  to  rights.  Find  Georgia,  and  tell 
her  to  do  up  the  chamber  wojk,  and  do  you  stay  here 
to  help  me." 

"  Yes,  mother,"  was  the  obedient  reply. 

The  girls  all  obeyed  their  mother's  orders.  They 
never  thought  of  doing  otherwise;  but  they  never 
thought  of  doing  any  thing  without  orders.  The  whole 
care  of  every  thing  rested  on  their  mother  now,  when 
she  was  fifty  years  of  age,  feeble  and  weary,  and  the 
mother  of  three  healthy,  full-grown  daughters,  as  it 
did  when  she  was  in  her  prime,  with  a  band  of  little 
ones  around  her.  Perhaps  the  first  fault  had  been  her 
own;=perhaps  she  had  not  rightly  trained  her  girls; 
but  they  were  old  enough  now  to  amend  their  mother's 
mistake.  They  knew  very  well  how  miserable  her 
health  was;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  realize,  as  every 
body  else  did,  that  unless  she  could  be  quite  relieved 
from  care  and  labor,  her  life  would  soon  be  over. 
Every  day  she  groaned  with  weariness,  and  at  night 
and  in  the  morning  her  limbs  were  so  stiff  that  she 
could  hardly  bend  them. 

"  Mother,  why  in  the  world  do  n't  you  make  the 
girls  do  more?"  asked  her  husband  almost  every  day 
of  his  life;  and  as  often  Mrs.  Gray  replied,  "0,  they 
do  a  great  deal!  they  are  always  willing  to  do  all  I 
ask  them.  They  are  a  great  help  to  me."  Just  like  a 
mother!  She  can  always  be  woefully  imposed  upon. 
She  '11  shield  her  children  to  the  last. 

The  Gray  girls  were  always  willing  to  do  what  their 
mother  bade;  but  they  were  not  always  ready. 

"Come,  Jennie,  'tis  your  turn  to  build  the  fire  for 
supper  to-night.  Run  "out  and  do  it;  'tis  almost  six 
o'clock,"  Mrs.  Gray  would  say. 

"  Yes,  in  a  minute."  In  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  min- 
utes Mrs.  Gray  would  speak  again. 

"Yes,  mother,  I  'm  just  going." 

But  it  would  sometimes  be  nearly  dark  before  there 


would  be  any  actual  move,  and  the  father  and  brothers 
would  be  home  from  their  day's  work,  hungry  and  of 
course  cross,  when  they  saw  that  the  supper  was  be- 
hindhand. Poor  Mrs.  Gray  was  so  tired  of  perpetu- 
ally repeating  directions,  and  of  the  effort  of  causing 
them  to  be  seasonably  and  properly  carried  out,  that 
she  often  did  the  work  herself,  when  she  felt  hardly 
able  to  crawl,  rather  than  try  to  get  the  girls  to  do  it. 
0,  how  thoughtless  and  unfeeling  those  daughters  were! 
They  quietly  allowed  the  mother  to  do  all  that  she 
would;  but  they  were  rewarded.  They  loved  their 
mother,  and  they  were  not  really  very  cruel  or  wicked 
girls.  Could  they  have  had  one  glance  a  few  months 
forward,  how  utterly  changed  would  have  been  their 
conduct!  But  no  one  of  us  can  see  for  a  moment  be- 
fore us. 

Suddenly  the  devoted  mother  was  missing  from  her 
post  in  the  kitchen.  She  was  to  be  waiter  and  drudge 
no  more.  She  died;  but  had  she  been  cared  for  and 
cherished  as  she  should  have  been,  she  might  have 
been  the  companion  and  comforter  of  her  husband  and 
her  children  for  many  happy  years.  When  they  saw 
the  tired  feet  at  rest,  the  worn  hands  folded,  the  dim 
eyes  closed  at  last,  self-reproach  took  hold  on  them 
and  they  wept.  They  felt  that  they  might  have  kept 
her.  They  remembered  all  their  lazy,  careless  ways, 
and  how  worn-out  with  care  and  toil  they  had  allowed 
their  mother- to  become.  Every  groan  they  had  heard 
her  utter,  came  back  to  them,  and  they  were  filled  with 
remorse  for  all  they  had  failed  to  do.  The  weeks  and 
months  only  showed  them  more  and  more  plainly  what 
they  had  lost,  and  how  guilty  they  had  been.  But  it 
was  too  late  to  make  atonement.  All  they  could  do 
was  to  lay  the  lesson  to  heart  and  try  to  improve  by 
it.  This  they  all  did,  and  they  cherished  the  memory 
of  their  dead  mother  as  they  had  never  cherished  her. 

If  any  girls  who  are  walking  in  the  ways  of  the 
Gray  girls  will  but  take  warning  by  their  punishment, 
they  may  perhaps  escape  a  similar  one.  There  are  few 
agonies  more  hard  to  bear  than  to  look  on  a  dead  face, 
most  near  and  dear,  and  feel  that  our  treatment  has 
hastened  the  parting  hour.  God  save  us  all  from 
that! — Springfield  Republican. 

The  Old  Homestead. — The  following  beautiful 
poem  of  the  household  we  select  from  the  pen  of  Alice 
Carey  : 

When  skies  are  growing  warm  and  bright, 

And  in  the  woodland  bowers 
The  Spring-time  in  her  pale,  faint  robes 

Is  calling  up  the  flowers, 
When  all  with  naked  little  feet 

The  children  in  the  morn 
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Go  forth,  and  in  the  furrows  drop 
The  seeds  of  yellow  corn  ; 

What  a  beautiful  embodiment 
Of  ease  devoid  of  pride 
Is  the  good  old-fashioned  homestead, 

With  doors  set  open  wide! 

But  when  the  happiest  time  is  come 

That  to  the  year  belongs, 
When  all  the  vales  are  filled  with  gold, 

And  all  the  air  with  songs ; 
When  fields  of  yet  unripened  grain 

And  yet  ungarnered  stores 
Remind  the  thrifty  husbandman 

Of  ampler  thrashing  floors, 
How  pleasant,  from  the  din  and  dust 

Of  the  thoroughfare  aloof, 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  homestead, 

With  steep  and  mossy  roof! 

When  home  the  woodman  plods  with  ax 

Upon  his  shoulder  swung, 
And  in  the  knotted  apple-tree 

Are  scythe  and  sickle  hung; 
When  low  about  her  clay -built  nest 

The  mother-swallow  trills, 
And  decorously  slow7  the  cows 

Are  wending  down  the  hills  : 
What  a  blessed  scene  of  comfort 

In  the  evening  shadows  red, 
Is  the  good  old-fashioned  homestead, 

With  its  bounteous  table  spread! 

And  when  the  winds  moan  wildly, 

When  the  woods  are  bare  and  brown, 
And  when  the  swallow's  clay-built  nest 

From  the  rafter  crumbles  down  ; 
When  all  the  untrod  garden  paths 

Are  heaped  with  frozen  leaves, 
And  icicles,  like  silver  spikes, 

Are  set  along  the  eaves  ; 
Then  when  the  book  from  the  shelf  is  brought, 

And  the  fire-lights  shine  and  play, 
In  the  good  old-fashioned  homestead, 

Is  the  farmer's  holiday. 

But  whether  the  brooks  be  fringed  with  flowers, 

Or  whether  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
Or  whether  the  air  be  full  of  songs, 

Or  never  a  song  at  all, 
And  whether  the  vines  of  the  strawberries 

Or  frosts  through  the  grasses  run, 
And  whether  it  rain  or  whether  it  shine, 

It  is  all  to  me  as  oue. 
For  bright  jjrs  brightest  sunshine 

The  light  of  memory  streams 
Bound  the  old-fashioned  homestead, 

Where  I  dreamed  my  dream  of  dreams. 

"  Grandmother."— She  is  not  a  fashionable  old 
lady,  we  are  aware,  and  sometimes  offends  against  a 
fastidious  sense  of  etiquette;  but  what  if  she  does? 
Would  she  be  that  same  dear,  old,  beloved  grand- 
mother if  she  did  not?  Think  of  her  when  there  is 
no  "  company  "  present  whom  you  desire  to  impress 
with  an  idea  of  your  refinement  and  importance. 
Think  of  her  patience,  her  excellence,  her  devotion, 
her  long  life  of  labor  and  struggle  to  achieve  the  posi- 
tion which  you  at  present  enjoy.  Think  of  the  old 
homestead  where,  as  a  boy  or  girl,  you  were  accus- 
tomed to  run  riot.  Think  of  the  bowls  of  delicious 
milk,  the  saucers  of  berries,  the  immense  slices  of 
bread  and  butter,  and  "chunks"  of  cake,  which,  in 
those  halcyon  days  of  school  vacation  and  tremendous 
appetite,  you  were  accustomed  to  devour.     Think  of 


the  merry-makings  and  thanksgivings  beneath  the 
same  old  roof-tree,  the  famous  chicken-pie,  the  golden 
pumpkin,  the  red-cheeked  apples,  saved  for  your  special 
benefit;  and,  finally,  of  the  many  deserved  whippings 
which  were  saved  by  grandmamma's  pleadings  alone. 
Suppose  she  will  persist  in  wearing  the  same  ancient 
stuff  gown,  the  same  muslin  'kerchief  neatly  crossed 
over  her  breast,  the  same  wide-bordered  cap  and  black 
ribbon;  suppose  she  says  "cheer"  for  chair,  and  "  ed- 
dication  "  for  education;  and  even  suppose  she  likes, 
occasionally,  to  smoke  a  little  out  of  an  old-fashioned 
pipe — what  then?  Would  you  have  her  one  whit  oth- 
erwise? Do  not  her  oddities  and  peculiarities  form 
part  of  herself?  Do  they  not  belong  to  her,  just  as 
the  gnarled  and  knotted  appearance  belong  to  the 
trunk  of  the  aged  oak,  and  instead  of  diminishing  our 
regard  and  respect,  increase  it  fourfold,  and  make  it 
sacred?  You,  fastidious  young  lady,  who  admire  ele- 
gance, who  plume  yourself  so  much  on  being  delicate 
and  lady-like,  do  you  know  what  gross  and  mean  vul- 
garity you  are  guilty  of  when  you  urge  your  mother 
to  keep  grandmother  from  coming  into  the  parlor,  be- 
cause Mrs.  So-and-so  is  there,  or  Mr.  So-and-so  is  ex- 
pected to  call?  Do  you  think  the  kind  old  lady  does 
not  see,  and  is  not  wounded  by  such  wickedness  and 
ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  little  ones  whom  she  has 
cared  for  and  watched  over?  Do  you  think  she  does 
not  shed  bitter  tears  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room 
on  the  past  and  the  present;  over  the  days  when,  a 
happy  wife  and  mother, ^he  rocked  her  own  dearly- 
loved  and  fondly-cared  for  children  in  the  cradle;  over 
the  time  when  themselves  having  assumed  the  same 
holy  relations,  she  welcomed  them,  with  their  new-born 
cares  and  hopes,  to  the  fostering  maternal  wing,  and 
completed,  by  her  pride  and  joy  in  their  welfare,  the 
circle  of  their  earthly  felicity?  Poor  grandmother! 
how  all  is  changed  now;  the  husband  of  her  youth, 
the  partner  of  so  many  joys  and  sorrows,  dead;  the 
old  house  in  other  hands,  and  herself  despised,  and 
barely  tolerated,  by  those  who  owe  her  the  deepest 
love  and  reverence.  It  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  gen- 
uine nobleness  in  man  or  woman,  the  thorough  appre- 
ciation of,  and  reverence  for,  the  virtues  and  excel- 
lence of  old  people,  especially  those  united  by  ties  of 
blood,  and,  perhaps,  shrouded  in  what  sometimes  seem 
strange  and  uncouth  forms.  Note  well  the  man  or 
woman,  young,  elegant,  attractive  though  they  may  be, 
who  are  ashamed  of  their  early  home  and  lowly  ante- 
cedents, and  they  will  be  found  treacherous  friends, 
and  mean,  malicious,  cowardly  foes,  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  conception  of  honor,  truth,  or  sincerity.  We 
beg  young  girls-  and  young  men  to  reflect  upon  this. 
Tenderness  and  deference,  even  if  they  are  not  the 
promptings  of  the  heart,  are  so  graceful  in  youth  to- 
ward old  age,  that  one  would  think  this  consideration 
alone  would  be' sufficient  to  induce  the  exhibition  of 
these' qualities,  at  least  before  the  world. — Jennie  June. 

The  Loss  of  a  Wife. — In  comparison  with  the  loss 
of  a  wife,  all  other  bereavements  are  trifling.  The 
wife!  she  who  fills  so  large  a  space  in  the  domestic 
heaven;  she  who  busied  herself  so  unweariedly  for  the 
precious  ones  around  her;  bitter,  bitter  is  the  tear  that 
falls  on  her  cold  clay.  You  stand  beside  her  coffin  and 
think  of  the  past.     It  seems  an  amber-colored  pathway, 
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where  the  sun  shone  upon  beautiful  flowers,  or  the 
stars  hung  glittering  overhead.  Fain  would  the  soul 
linger  there.  No  thorns  are  remembered  save  those 
your  hands  may  unwillingly  have  planted.  Her  noble, 
tender  heart  lies  open  to  your  inmost  sight.  You 
think  of  her  now  all  as  gentleness,  all  beauty,  all  pu- 
rity. But  she  is  dead!  The  dear  heart  that  laid  upon 
your  bosom,  rests  in  the  still  darkness  upon  a  pillow 
of  clay.  The  hands  that  have  ministered  so  untiringly 
are  folded,  white  and  cold,  beneath  the  gloomy  portal. 
The  heart,  whose  every  beat  measured  an  eternity  of 
love,  lies  under  your  feet.  The  flowers  she  bent  over 
with  smiles  bend  now  above  her  in  tears,  shaking  the 
dew  from  their  petals,  that  the  verdure  around  her 
may  be  kept  green  and  beautiful. 

There  is  no  white  arm  over  your  shoulder;  no  speak- 
ing face  to  look  up  into  the  eye  of  love;  no  trembling 
lips  to  murmur,  "  0,  it  is  too  sad!" 

There  is  no  strange  hush  in  every  room;  no  light 
footstep  passing  around.  No  smile  to  greet  you  at 
nightfall.  And  the  old  clock  ticks  and  strikes,  and 
ticks — -it  was  such  music  when  she  could  hear  it!  Now 
it  seems  a  knell  on  the  hours  through  which  you  watch 
the  shadows  of  death  gathering  upon  her  sweet  face. 

And  every  day  the  clock  repeats  that  old  story. 
Many  another  tale  it  telleth,  too — of  beautiful  words 
and  deeds  that  are  registered  above.  You  feel — 0,  how 
often! — that  the  grave  can  not  keep  her. 

A  Mother. — There  is  something  in  sickness  that 
breaks  down  the  pride  of  manhood;  that  softens  the 
heart  and  brings  it  back  to  the  feelings  of  infancy. 
Who  that  has  suffered,  even  in  advanced  life,  in  sick- 
ness and  despondency — who  that  has  pined  in  a  weary 
bed,  in  the  neglect  and  loneliness  of  a  foreign  land, 
but  has  thought  of  the  mother  that  looked  on  his 
childhood,  that  smoothed  down  his  pillow  and  admin- 
istered to  his  helplessness?  0,  there  is  an  endearing 
tenderness  in  the  love  of  a  mother  to  her  son  that 
transcendeth  all  other  affections  of  the  heart.  It  is 
neither  to  be  chilled  by  selfishness,  nor  daunted  by 
danger,  nor  weakened  by  worthlessness,  nor  stifled 
with  ingratitude.  She  will  sacrifice  every  comfort  to 
his  convenience;  she  will  surrender  every  pleasure  to 
his  frame  and  exult  in  his  prosperity;  and  if  adversity 
overtake  him,  he  will  be  dear  to  her  by  his  misfortune; 
and  if  disgrace  settle  upon  his  name  she  will  love  and 
cherish  him,  and  if  all  the  world  cast  him  off,  she  will 
be  all  the  world  to  him. 

"  Still  She  Keeps  Rocking  Him." — 

Still  she  keeps  rocking  liirn, 
Even  caressing  him, 
Brushing  the  hair  from 

His  colorless  brow. 
Softly  they  've  whispered  her, 
"  Life  has  gone  out  of  him," 
Gently  she  answers, 

"  How  still  ho  is  now !" 

Still  she  keeps  rocking  him, 

As  though  she  would  shake  from  him 

The  cold  hand  of  death, 

Like  the  weights  from  his  eyes; 
Kocking  the  clay  of  him 
"While  softly  the  soul  of  him 
Angels  are  rocking 

Far  up  in  the  skies. 


WITTY  AND  WrISE. 


A  Woman's  Desert. — The  following  illustrative  idea 
of  what  constitutes  a  desert  in  a  female  mind,  is  taken 
from  a  novel  entitled  "  Marriage:" 

"  Douglas  saw  the  storm  gathering  on  the  brow  of 
his  capricious  wife,  and  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  he 
said: 

"  'Are  you,  indeed,  so  changed,  my  Julia,  that  you 
have  forgotten  the  time  when  you  used  to  declare  you 
would  prefer  a  desert  with  your  Henry,  to  a  throne 
with  another?' 

"  '  No,  certainly,  not  changed;  but  I — I  did  not  know 
what  a  desert  was;  or,  at  least,  I  had  formed  rather  a 
different  idea  of  it.' 

"  '  What  was  3rour  idea  of  a  desert?  Do  tell  me, 
love.' 

"  '  0!  I  had  fancied  it  a  beautiful  place,  full  of  roses 
and  myrtles,  and  smooth,  green  turf,  and  murmuring 
rivulets,  and  though  very  retired,  not  absolutely  out 
of  the  world,  where  one  could  occasionally  see  one's 
friends  and  give  parties,  and  be  free  from  the  cares  of 
crying  babies.'  " 

Many  Wives — A  middle-aged  farmer  and  his  wife 
were  enjoying  an  evening  coolly  together,  when  the 
conversation  turned  upon  religious  matters,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible,  which  he  had  open  before  him. 

"  Wife,"  said  the  farmer,  "  I  've  been  thinking  what 
a  happy  society  Solomon  had  in  his  day,  with  so  many 
wives,  etc.,  as  is  represented." 

"Indeed!"  replied  the  wife,  somewhat  miffed,  "you 
had  better  think  of  something  else,  then.  A  pretty 
Solomon  you  would  make — why,  you  can  't  take  proper 
care  of  one  wife!  What  a  pretty  figure  you  would  cut, 
then,  with  a  dozen  wives,  and  all  of  them  as  spmnky 
as  I  am!" 

The  farmer  silently  took  his  hat  and  went  out  to 
the  stable  to  feed  the  cattle  for  the  night. 

Slow  Grinding. — Quite  a  number  of  years  ago 
there  lived  in  Androscoggin  county,  Maine,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  L.  He  was  a  farmer,  stage-driver,  and 
hotel-keeper,  and  was  blessed  with  a  large  family  of 
boys.  Among  them  was  the  hero  of  my  yarn.  Ide 
was  the  name  he  was  best  known  by.  He  was  lean, 
lank,  and  scrawny — always  on  hand  to  run  errands 
and  do  chores  generally.  One  very  hot  day  in  July, 
Ide  was  sent  off  to  the  mill  with  a  large  lot  of  grain 
to  be  ground.  Unluckily  for  him,  there  was  quite  a 
quantity  in  before  he  got  there,  so  that  it  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  before  they  got  to  work  on  Ide's  lot. 
The  water  was  low,  consequently  the  mill-stones  re- 
volved rather  slowly.  Ide  was  hungry,  and  his  inner 
man  grew  uproarious,  and  looking  up  to  the  miller  he 
says,  "  Uncle  Rube,  I  can  eat  that  meal  faster  than  you 
can  grind  it."  "  Ah,  my  boy,  how  long  could  you  do 
it?"  "Why,  till  I  am  starved  to  death!"  said  Ide. 
Uncle  Reuben  never  got  such  a  shot  before. 

A  Bull. — An  Irishman  got  out  of  the  cars  at  a  rail- 
way station  for  refreshments,  and  unfortunately  the 
bell  rang  and  the  train  left  before  he  had  finished  his 
repast.  "Hould  on!"  cried  Pat,  as  he  ran  like  a  mad- 
man after  the  car;  "hould  on,  ye  murtherin'  old  sthame 
ingin, — ye  've  got  a  passenger  aboard  that  's  lift  be- 
hind!" 
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BETHLEHEM. —  "And  thou  Bethlehem.,  in  the  land  of 
Judah,  art  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Judah;  for 
out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor,  that  shall  rule  my 
people  Israel.''     Matt,  ii,  6. 

From  the  very  interesting  work  of  Miss  Mary  E. 
Rogers,  entitled,  "  Domestic  Life  in  Palestine,"  we  ex- 
tract the  following  description  of  her  visit  to  this  most 
interesting  spot.  We  may  remark  that  Miss  Rogers 
was  long  a  resident  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  her  book 
is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive  we  have 
read  on  the  subjects  of  which  she  treats: 

"On  the  17th  of  July,  after  a  quiet  day  of  study,  I 
started  with  my  brother  for  Beit  Lahm,  that  is,  Beth- 
lehem; the  sun  was  going  down,  and  purple  shadows 
were  swiftly  rising  in  the  eastern  sky.  We  made  our 
way  over  a  rocky,  pathless  slope,  and  a  few  fields  of 
sesame,  till  we  reached  the  broad  level  road  which 
traverses  the  fertile  plain  of  Rephaim,  where  the  Phi- 
listines were  routed  by  David.  This  road  is  about  a 
mile  in  length,  and  is  the  only  place  remaining  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  fit  for  a  carriage  drive, 
though  in  many  spots  traces  may  be  seen  of  ancient 
roads,  telling  of  the  time  when  '  King  Solomon  had 
four  thousand  stalls  for  horsemen  and  chariots,  and 
twelve  thousand  horsemen,  which  he  bestowed  in  the 
chariot  cities  and  at  Jerusalem.' 

"  We  passed  over  the  plain  quickly,  the  kawass  gal- 
loping before  us,  and  soon  came  to  a  spot  where  no 
carriage  could  have  served  us.  Our  horses  stumbled 
over  smooth  slabs  of  rock  and  loose  stones,  as  we  rose 
on  to  the  rounded  and  terraced  hill  on  which  stands 
the  Convent  of  Mar  Elias,  or  Elijah,  a  massive  build- 
ing of  gray  masonry,  in  the  midst  of  olive  groves  and 
flourishing  plantations.  A  moon  of  three  days  old  and 
her  attendant  star  shone  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  just 
above  the  silvered  tree-tops.  We  paused  on  the  hill  to 
rest  our  panting  horses,  and  to  look  around  us.  South- 
ward we  could  see  the  picturesque  town  of  Bethlehem, 
white  and  gleaming.  Between  the  hills  to  the  east  we 
caught  glimpses  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Moab  Mount- 
ains beyond.  Turning'  to  the  north  we  saw,  brightened 
by  the  moonlight,  the  southern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  buildings  on  the  brow  of  Mount  Zion;  and  on  the 
west  an  olive- grove  bounded  the  view.  The  kawass 
brought  me  some  water  in  a  curious  little  two-handled 
cup  of  red  pottery,  from  the  stone  reservoir  provided 
for  travelers  by  the  good  monks  of  Mar  Elias. 

"  We  then  descended  abruptly  into  a  valley,  by  a 
declivity  which  would  have  terrified  me  a  week  or  two 
before,  but  I  had  become  accustomed  to  rough  riding 
on  the  rude  hills  round  about  Jerusalem.  We  reas- 
cended,  and  swept  round  hill-sides  covered  with  well- 
kept  terraces  of  fig  and  olive-trees.  The  rude  para- 
pets supporting  the  rich  earth  were  garnished  with 
hanging  creepers  and  luxuriant  foliage,  which  threw 
dark  but  delicate  shadows  on  the  white  limestone. 
Here  and  there  we  saw  rows  of  quaint-looking  ravens, 
perched  on  the  rock  ledges  tier  above  tier,  some  of 
them  silent  and  motionless,  others  nodding  their  heads 


together  as  if  in  consultation.  A  pleasant  bridle-path 
half-way  up  the  western  boundary  of  a  broad  valley, 
led  us  toward  the  white  walls  and  flat-roofed  houses 
of  Bethlehem.  We  passed  under  a  pointed  archway, 
and  between  low,  scattered  buildings,  till  we  entered  a 
high-walled,  gloomy  street.  Looking  down  on  our  left 
we  caught  glimpses  through  the  open  doors  of  family 
groups,  in  lamp-lit  rooms  built  a  few  steps  below  the 
level  of  the  road.  Cheerful-looking  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  stern-browed  men,  strained  their  eyes, 
looking  out  of  the  light  into  the  darkness,  to  try  to 
see  us  as  we  passed,  the  clattering  of  our  horses'  feet 
over  the  stones  having  broken  the  stillness  of  the 
place.  We  came  again  to  an  open  terrace,  and  could 
see  the  hill-side  above  and  below  dotted  with  houses, 
on  the  flat  roofs  of  which  many  families  were  already 
sleeping.  From  the  unglazed  windows  flickering  lights 
were  shining.  Clusters  of  trees  grow  here  and  there 
throughout  the  town.  The  Church  of  the  Nativity, 
surrounded  by  convent  buildings,  rises  like  some  baro- 
nial castle  on  the  steepest  side  of  the  hill. 

"  On  meeting  my  brother  we  went,  guided  by  one  of 
the  Latin  monks,  to  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  built 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  in  A.  D.  327.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  monument  of  Christian  architecture  in  the 
world.  The  shafts  of  the  forty  columns  which  support 
the  fine  architrave  and  decaying  roof  are  each  of  a 
single  piece  of  marble  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter, 
about  sixteen  feet  in  hight,  and  surmounted  by  elabo- 
rately--carved  capitals.  These  may  have  formed  a  part 
of  some  more  ancient  building.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  they  were  brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  The  upper  part  of  these  columns  are 
frescoed  with  Greek  and  Byzantine  figures  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  while  lower  down  are  some  curious 
sketches  and  monograms  by  crusaders  perhaps,  or  pil- 
grims of  the  middle  ages.  Above  the  columns,  and  on 
the  walls  there  are  remains  of  ancient  mosaic  pic- 
tures of  glass,  and  stone,  and  metal.  I  could  make 
out  groups  of  figures,  views  of  cities,  strange  devices, 
and  ornamental  borders.  They  had  been  recently  dis- 
covered under  plaster  work,  and  were  being  ruthlessly 
scraped  away,  when  an  English  traveler  put  a  stop  to 
the  destruction,  by  pointing  out  to  the  Superior  the 
value  and  interest  of  these  relies. 

"Here  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Armenians  have  their 
several  shrines  and  services,  and  they  sometimes  have 
very  fierce  conflicts  about  them.  We  went  down  into 
the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity — so  well  known  through 
dioramic  and  other  pictures,  with  its  silver  lamps,  its 
fumes  of  incense,  silken  tapestries,  and  gilded  saints. 
On  the  floor  in  front  of  the  altar  a  star  marks  the 
spot  said  by  tradition  to  show  the  very  place  where 
Christ  was  born;  but  I  was  not  moved  with  mysterious 
awe;  it  was. not  here  that  I  realized  the  scene  in  the 
manger;  and  surrounded  as  I  was  by  priests  in  their 
gorgeous  robes,  and  pictures,  and  treasures,  from  France. 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Greece,  I  could  scarcely  even  believe 
that  I  was  in  Bethlehem." 
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Christ  in  the  Manger. — "And  she  brought  forth 
her  first-bom  son,  and  wrapped  him  in  swaddling-clothes, 
and  laid  him  in  a  manger;  because  there  was  no  room 
for  them  in  the  inn."     Luke  ii,  7. 

From  the  same  author  we  give  the  following  sug- 
gestive thoughts: 

"  We  found  Kefr  Kara  larger  and  rather  superior  to 
the  other  villages.  There  was  only  one  stone  house  in 
it,  however,  and  to  that  we  were  immediately  con- 
ducted. We  gladly  dismounted  at  the  open  door, 
within  which  we  could  see  the  glow  and  smoke  of  a 
large  wood  fire.  I  found  that  the  house  consisted  of 
only  one  very  lofty  room,  about  eighteen  feet  square. 
The  roof  of  heavy  beams  and  tree-branches,  blackened 
with  smoke,  was  supported  by  two  wide-spreading 
arches.  The  walls  were  of  roughly- hewn  blocks  of 
stone,  not  plastered  in  any  way.  Just  within  the  door 
a  donkey  and  a  yoke,  of  oxen  stood.  I  soon  perceived 
that  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  room  was  set 
apart  for  cattle,  where  the  floor,  which  was  on  a  level 
with  the  street,  was  of  earth,  and  partly  strewn  with 
fodder.  We  were  led  up  two  stone  steps  on  to  a  dais, 
twenty-two  inches  high,  where  fragments  of  old  mats 
and  carpets  were  spread,  and  where  three  venerable- 
looking  old  men— one  of  whom  was  quite  blind — sat 
smoking.  They  rose  and  welcomed  us,  and  then  re- 
sumed their  pipes  in  silence.  They  wore  large  white 
turbans  and  dark  robes.  Their  long  beards  were  bushy 
and  gray.  Their  feet  were  naked,  for  they  had  left 
their  red  shoes  by  the  steps  leading  on  to  the  dais. 
The  sheikh  took  down  some  mats  and  cushions  from  a 
recess  in  the  wall,  and  arranged  them  for  us  on  the 
floor.  In  the  mean  time  the  mule  was  led  in  and  un- 
laden, and  our  two  horses  were  unsaddled  and  lodged 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  room!  The  sheikh  asked  us 
to  allow  his  oxen  to  remain  there,  as  it  was  likely  to 
be  a  wet  night.  My  brother  consented,  but  desired 
that  no  others  should  be  brought  in,  and  that  shelter 
should  be  found  elsewhere  for  the  horses  of  our  serv- 
ants and  attendants.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
raised  floor,  the  large  fire  made  of  piled-up  wood  and 
thorns,  and  resinous  evergreen  shrubs,  was  burning 
briskly.  The  deep  troughs,  or  mangers,  about  three 
feet  by  one,  were  hollowed  out  of  the  broad  stone 
coping  at  the  edge  of  the  dais.  Mohammed,  our  groom, 
filled  these  troughs  with  barley,  and  our  tired  animals 
enjoyed  their  evening  meal. 

"  Just  as  we  were  wondering  what  sort  of  bedding 
we  should  have  that  night,  to  my  great  surprise  and 
delight,  the  Arab  Jewish  upholsterer,  who  had  worked 
for  me  at  Haifa,  made  his  appearance,  carrying  a  nice 
new  mattress,  quilt,  and  red  silk  pillow.  He  was  a 
peddler  upholsterer,  but  his  head-quarters  were  at 
Haifa.  He  had  been  engaged  at  Kefr  Kara  making  a 
stock  of  lehaffs  and  mattresses  for  an  approaching 
wedding.  Directly  he  heard  of  my  arrival  he  insisted 
on  bringing  one  of  the  new  mattresses  for  me.  He 
spread  it  in  a  corner  of  the  dais.  Then  he  brought 
another  for  my  brother,  and  a  third  for  the  French 
consul's  secretary,  and  did  all  that  he  could  to  make 
us  comfortable. 

"  I  was  so  tired  that  I  was  glad  to  lie  down  directly 
on  the  sheetless  mattress,  resting  my  head  on  the  red 
silk  pillow.  I  covered  my  face  with  a  handkerchief, 
and  tried  to  forget  where  I  was;  remaining  resolutely 


still,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  of  a  multitude  of 
fleas.  I  had  often  encountered  large  assemblies  of 
these  lively  little  tormentors,  but  their  numbers  were 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  fleas  of  Kefr  Kara. 

"  I  rested  my  head  on  my  pillow  full  of  thought. 
Suddenly  the  idea  entered  my  mind  that  it  must  have 
been  in  such  a  house  as  this  that  Christ  was  born,  and 
in  a  manger,  such  as  I  saw  before  me,  that  he  was 
cradled.  It  was  winter-time  when,  in  obedience  to  the 
decree  of  Cresar  Augustus,  Joseph  the  carpenter,  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David,  went  up  from  Galilee,  out 
of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into  Judea,  unto  the  city  of 
David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem,  to  be  taxed  or  en- 
rolled with  Mary  his  espoused  wife-. 

"  I  imagined  Joseph  anxiously  seeking  shelter  and 
rest  for  her  after  her  long  journey.  All  the  guest- 
chambers  were  already  filled,  and  there  was  no  room 
in  the  inn — that  is,  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the 
'house  of  rest  for  wayfarers,'  '  the  place  of  unlading.' 
The  raised  floor  was  crowded  with  strangers,  who  had, 
like  them,  come  to  be  taxed.  But  Joseph  and  Mary 
may  have  taken  refuge  from  the  cold  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  room.  In  imagination  I  could  see  them,  half- 
hidden  by  the  cattle,  and  warmed  by  the  blazing  fire 
of  wood  and  crackling  thorns  burning  on  the  raised 
floor  close  by. 

"'And  so  it  was,  that  while  they  were  there,  the 
days  were  accomplished  that'  she  should  be  delivered. 
And  she  brought  forth  her  first-born  Son,  and  wrapped 
him  in  swaddling-clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger.' 
The  manger  was  very  likely  close  by  her  side,  hollow- 
ed out  at  the  edge  of  the  dais,  and  filled  with  soft 
Winter  fodder.  I  raised  my  head  and  looked  at  one 
of  the  mangers,  and  I  felt  how  natural  it  was  to  use  it 
as  a  cradle  for  a  newly-born  infant.  Its  size,  its  shape, 
its  soft  bed  of  fodder,  its  nearness  to  the  warm  fire, 
always  burning  on  the  dais  in  midwinter,  would  imme- 
diately suggest  the  idea  to  an  Eastern  mother.  I  fell 
asleep,  picturing  to  myself  the  whole  scene — '  the  babe, 
wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,'  '  lying  in  a  manger,'  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  joyfully  watching  over  Him,  and  the 
strangers  and  shepherds  pronouncing  blessings  and 
congratulations." 

The  Face  of  Christ. — One  of  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  artists  was  employed  in  painting  the  Last  Sup- 
per of  our  Lord.  One  by  one  he  studied  the  charac- 
ters of  the  apostles,  and  then  settled  in  his  mind  and 
painted  on  canvas  a  form  and  countenance  in  which 
any  beholder  might  see  character  expressed. 

He  then  applied  himself  to  the  character  of  our 
Savior.  He  studied  the  attributes  of  his  mind  and 
heart.  He  sought  all  the  stores  of  his  inventive  fancy 
for  a  combination  of  features  and  complexion  which 
should  express  these  attributes — the  conscious  power, 
the  wisdom,  the  holiness,  the  love,  the  mercy,  the  meek- 
ness, the  patience,  the  whole  character  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer.  He  sought  long,  intensely,  but  in  vain. 
Every  countenance  he  could  imagine  fell  far  below; 
and  at  last  he  threw  down  his  pencil  in  despair,  de- 
claring, "  The  face  of  Christ  can  not  be  painted!" 

Order  is  the  sanity  of  the  mind,  the  health  of  the 
body,  the  peace  of  the  city,  the  security  of  the  State. 
As  the  beams  to  a  house,  as  the  bones  to  the  microcosm 
of  man,  so  is  order  to  all  things. 
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Efficacy  of  Prater. — We  have  rarely  read  a 
more  beautiful  passage  on  the  availability  and  efficacy 
of  prayer  than  the  following,  which  we  render  from 
the  French  of  the  Abbe  La  Mennais: 

When  you  liave  prayed  do  you  not  feel  your  heart  lighter 
and  your  soul  more  at  rest?  Prayer  renders  affliction  less 
painful  and  joy  more  pure;  it  mingles  with  the  one  I  know 
not  what  of  strength  and  sweetness,  and  with  the  other  a 
celestial  perfume.  What  do  you  on  the  earth  if  you  have 
nothing  to  ask  of  Him  who  placed  you  here?  You  are  a 
pilgrim  who  seek  a  country.  "Walk  not  with  your  head 
bowed  down  ;  lift  up  your  eyes  if  you  would  recognize  tlie 
route.  Your  country  is  heaven,  and  when  you  look  toward 
heaven  does  it  stir  no  emotion  within  you,  does  it  excite  no 
desire,  or  shall  this  desire  remain  mute?  There  are  those 
who  say,  "Of  what  use  is  prayer?  God  is  too  far  above  us 
to  listen  to  such  insignificant  creatures."  Who,  then,  has 
made  these  insignificant  creatures?  Who  but  God  has  given 
them  feeling,  thought,  and  language?  And  if  he  has  been  so 
pood  to  them,  is  it  that  he  may  at  last  forsake  them,  and  cast 
them  far  away  from  him  ?  Verily  I  say  to  you,  whoever  says 
in  his  heart  that  God  contemns  his  own  works  blasphemes 
God.  There  are  others  who  say,  "  Of  what  use  is  prayer  to 
God  ?  Does  not  God  know  better  than  we  what  we  have  need 
of?"  God  knows  better  than  you  what  you  have  need  of, 
and  for  that  very  reason  he  wishes  that  you  should  ask  of 
him,  for  God  is  himself  your  first  need,  and  to  pray  to  God  is 
to  begin  to  possess  him.  The  father  knows  the  need  of  his 
son  ;  does  it  therefore  follow  that  the  son  should  never  have  a 
word  of  request  or  deeds  of  thanks  for  his  father?  When 
the  lower  animals  suffer,  when  they  fear,  or  when  they  hun- 
ger, they  pour  out  plaintive  cries.  These  cries  are  the  prayer 
which  they  address  to  God,  and  God  hears  it.  Shall  man, 
then,  be  the  only  being  in  creation  whose  voice  shall  never 
rise  to  the  ear  of  the  Creator?  There  passes  sometimes  over 
the  country  a  wind  which  desiccates  the  plants,  and  then  one 
sees  their  dried  branches  bending  toward  the  earth  ;  but 
moistened  by  the  dew,  they  regain  their  freshness  and  lift 
again  their  languishing  heads.  There  ar.e  always  desiccating 
winds  which  pass  over  the  soul  of  man  and  wither  it. 
Prayer  is  the  dew  which  refreshes  it. 

Rome  and  Carthage. — The  following  eloquent 
passage,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  his  style,  we  ren- 
der from  Victor  Hugo,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
influential  writers  of  ■the  day — the  friend  of  liberty 
and  the  advocate  of  the  lowly.  Many  of  its  sentences 
remind  us  of  eloquent  passages  of  our  own  Everett: 

Rome,  like  an  eagle,  her  redoubtable  symbol,  spreads 
widely  her  wings,  extends  broadly  her  talons,  seizes  the 
thunderbolt  and  flies  away.  Carthage  is  the  sun  of  the 
world,  and  on  Carthage  her  eyes  are  fixed.  Carthage  is 
mistress  of  the  oceans,  mistress  of  the  nations.  She  is  a 
magnificent  city,  full  of  splendor  and  opulence,  all  radiant 
with  the  strange  arts  of  the  Orient.  She  is  a  society  com- 
pleted, finished,  achieved,  to  which  nothing  is  wanting  of 
labor,  of  time,  or  of  men.  In  fine,  the  metropolis  of  Africa, 
she  is  in  the  apogee  of  her  civilization.  She  is  able  to  rise 
no  higher,  and  every  step  henceforth  is  toward  decline. 
Rome,  on  the  contrary,  has  nothing.  She  is  semi-savage, 
semi-barbarous.  She  has  her  education  to  acquire,  her 
fortune  to  make.     Every  thing  is  before  her,  nothing  behind. 

At  one  time  these  two  peoples  stood  face  to  face.  The  one 
reposed  in  her  splendor,  the  other  grew  in  the  shade.  But 
little  by  little  space  was  wanting  to  each  to  develop  itself. 
Home  began  to  annoy  Carthage.     For  a  long  time  Carthage 


importuned  Rome.  Situated  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  two  cities  looked  in  each  other's  face. 
That  sea  no  longer  sufficed  to  separate  them.  Europe  and 
Africa  pressed  upon  each  other.  Like  two  clouds  surcharged 
with  electricity,  they  approached  too  near,  and  the  lightning 
flashed  between  them.  Behold  the  end  of  this  great  drama ! 
What  actors  are  present!  Two  races,  this  one  of  merchants 
and  sailors,  that  one  of  laborers  and  soldiers ;  two  peoples, 
the  one  reigning  by  gold,  the  other  by  iron ;  two  republics, 
the  one  theocratic,  the  other  aristocratic;  Rome  and  Car- 
thage ;  Rome  with  her  army,  Carthage  with  her  fleet ;  Car- 
thage old,  rich,  crafty;  Rome  yodng,  poor,  brave;  the  past 
and  the  future;  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest ;  the  genius  of  adventure  and  commerce,  the  demon  of 
war  and  ambition  ;  the  east  and  the  south  on  the  one  side, 
the  west  and  the  north  on  the  other.  In  fine,  two  worlds — 
the  civilization  of  Africa  and  the  civilization  of  Europe. 

Both  peoples  measure  their  strength.  Their  attitude  before 
the  combat  is  equally  formidable.  Rome,  as  yet  contracted 
in  what  she  knew  of  the  world,  gathered  all  her  forces  and 
all  her  peoples.  Carthage,  who  held  in  leading-strings  Spain, 
Armorica,  and  that  Britain  that  the  Romans  believed  to  be  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  Carthage  had  already  cast  her  anchor 
in  Europe.  The  battle  flashed.  Rome  grossly  imitated  tlio 
navy  of  her  rival.  The  war  broke  first  in  the  peninsula  and 
the  islands.  Rome  struck  Carthage  in  that  Sicily  where 
already  Greece  had  encountered  Egypt,  in-  that  Spain  where 
more  recently  still  Europe  and  Africa,  the  east  and  the  west, 
the  south  and  the  north,  had  struggled.  Little  by  little  the 
combat  deepens  and  the  world  takes  firo.  The  Colosses  attack 
each  other  body  to  body  ;  they  lay  hold  of  each  other,  they 
let  go,  they  recover.  They  seek  each  other,  they  repulse  each 
other.  Carthage  crosses  the  Alps;  Rome  crosses  the  sea. 
The  two  peoples,  personified  in  two  leaders — Hannibal  and 
Scipio — are  aroused  and  exasperated  to  make  an  end  of  it. 
It  is  a  duel  of  extermination,  a  combat  to  the  death.  Rome 
falters;  she  pours  out  a  cry  of  anguish — Hannibal  is  at  the 
gales !  But  she  recovers,  gathers  her  forces  for  a  last  blow, 
throws  herself  on  Carthage,  and  effaces  her  from  the  world. 

The  Great  and  Small  in  Providence. — The  fol- 
lowing lines  suggestive  of  the  connection  of  small 
events  with  great  ones  in  the  history  of  Providence, 
indicating  how  great  results  the  Almighty  Ruler  may 
produce  by  very  small  touchings  of  the  mysterious 
wires  which  move  and  bind  together  human  events, 
are  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  de  Quincey: 

Generations  through  an  infinite  series  are  contemplated  by 
us  as  silently  awaiting  the  turning  of  a  sentinel  round  a 
corner,  or  the  casual  echo  of  a  footstep.  Dynasties  have 
trepidated  on  the  sudden  cry  of  an  infant  carried  in  a  basket, 
and  the  safety  of  empires  has  been  suspended,  like  the  de- 
scent of  an  avalanche,  upon  the  moment  later  of  a  cough  or  a 
sneeze.  And  high  above  all  ascends  solemnly  the  philosophic 
truth  that  the  least  things  and  the  greatest  are  bound  to- 
gether as  elements  equally  essential  of  the  mysterious  uni- 
verse. 

Materialism. — The  following  quaint  lines,  suggest- 
ive of  the  difficulties  and  absurdities  of  materialism, 
we  extract  from  an  old  poem  by  Henry  More,  called 
the  "Song  of  the  Soul:" 

"  For  then  our  souls  can  nothing  be  but  blood, 
Or  nerves,  or  brains,  or  body  modified  ; 
Whence  it  will  follow  that  cold  stopping  curd, 
Hard,  moldv  cheese,  dry  nuts,  when  they  have  rid 
Due  circuits  through  the  heart,  at  last  shall  speed 
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Of  life  and  sense ;  look  through  our  thin  eyes 

And  view  the  close  wherein  the  cow  did  feed, 

Whence  they  were  milk'd ;  gross  pie-crust  will  grow  wise, 

And  pickled  cucumbers,  sans  doubt,  philosophize." 

Beattie  has  something  in  the  same  strain  of  thought: 

"A  certain  High-Priest  could  explain 
How  the  soul  is  but  nerve  at  the  most, 
And  bow  Milton  had  glands  in  his  brain 
Which  secreted  the  Paradise  Lost." 

Beware  of  Drifting. — Few  people  form  habits 
of  wrong-doing  deliberately  and  willfully;  they  glide 
into  them  by  degrees  and  almost  unconsciously,  and 
before,  they  are  aware  of  danger,  the  habits  are  con- 
firmed and  require  resolute  and  persistent  effort  to 
effect  a  change.  "  Resist  beginnings"  was  a  maxim  of 
the  ancients,  and  should  be  preserved  as  a  landmark 
in  our  day.  An  exchange  has  a  good  article  on  the 
slight  beginnings  of  danger  which  end  in  fatal  ruin: 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  man  fell  asleep  in  his  boat 
on  the  Niagara  River.  During  his  slumber  the  boat  broke 
loose  from  her  moorings,  and  he  woke  to  find  himself  shoot- 
ing down  the  rapids  directly  toward  the  cataract.  In  vain 
he  shrieked  for  help,  in  vain  he  tried  to  row  against  the  cur- 
rent; he  drifted  on  and  on,  till  his  light  craft  upset,  when  he 
was  borne  rapidly  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  and,  leaping  up 
with  a  wild  cry,  went  over  and  disappeared  forever. 

In  the  great  battle  of  Gibraltar,  when  the  united  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  attacked  the  impregnable  fortress,  one  of 
the  gigantic  floating-batteries  broke  from  her  anchorage  and 
began  to  drift  directly  into  the  hottest  of  the  British  fire. 
The  thousand  men  who  formed  the  crew  of  the  unwieldy 
mass,  vainly  strove  to  arrest  its  progress  or  divert  it  from  its 
path.  Every  minute  it  drifted  nearer  to  the  English  guns, 
every  minute  some  new  part  took  fire  from  the  red-hot  shot, 
every  minute  another  score  of  its  hapless  defenders  were 
swept  like  chaff  from  its  decks.  The  most  superhuman 
efforts  failed  to  prevent  its  drifting  with  its  human  freight  to 
inevitable  death. 


A  ship  was  wrecked  at  sea.  The  passengers  and  crew  took 
refuge  on  a  raft,  the  boats  having  been  stove  in  the  attempt 
to  launch  them.  For  days  and  weeks  these  unfortunates 
drifted  about  without  oar  or  sail  on  the  hot,  broken  tropical 
ocean.  At  last  their  provisions  failed,  and  then  their  water. 
Still  they  drifted  about,  vainly  looking  for  a  sail,  or  hoping 
for  a  sight  of  land.  The  time  had  now  come  when  that  fear- 
ful alternative  became  inevitable — death  from  starvation  or 
feeding  on  human  flesh — and  they  were  just  beginning  tc 
cast  lots  for  a  victim  when  a  vessel  was  seen  on  the  distant 
horizon.  They  abandoned  their  terrible  design  ;  the  stranger 
would  approach.  The  ship  came  toward  them.  She  drew 
nearer  and  nearer.  They  strove  to  attract  her  attention  by 
shouts  and  by  raising  their  clothing ;  but  the  indolent  look- 
out saw  them  not.  They  shouted  louder  and  louder,  still  they 
were  not  seen.  At  last  the  vessel  tacked.  With  frantic 
terror  they  rise  in  one  body,  shouting  and  waving  their  gar- 
ments. It  was  in  vain.  The  unconscious  ship  stood  steadily 
away.  Night  drew  on,  and  as  the  darkness  fell  the  raft 
drifted  and  drifted  in  the  other  direction  till  the  last  trace  of 
the  vessel  was  lost  forever. 

So  it  is  in  life.  The  intemperate  man,  who  thinks  he  at 
least  will  never  die  a  drunkard,  whatever  his  neighbor  may 
do,  only  wakes  to  find  himself  drifting  down  the  cataract 
and  all  hope  gone.  The  sensualist,  who  lives  merely  for  his 
own  gratification,  drifts  into  an  emasculated  old  age  to  be 
tortured  with  passions  he  can  not  gratify,  and  perish  by 
merciless,  agonizing  diseases.  The  undisciplined,  who  never 
learned  to  control  themselves,  who  are  spendthrifts,  or  pas- 
sionate, or  indolent,  or  visionary,  soon  make  shipwreck  of 
themselves,  and  drift  about  the  sea  of  life,  the  prey  of  every 
wind  and  current,  vainly  shrieking  for  help,  till  at  last  they 
drift  away  into  darkness  and  death. 

Take  care  that  you  are  not  drifting.  See  that  you  have 
fast  hold  of  the  helm.  The  breakers  of  life  forever  roar 
under  the  lee,  and  adverse  gales  continually  blow  on  the 
shore.  Are  you  watching  how  she  heads?  Do  you  keep  a 
firm  gripe  of  the  wheel  ?  If  you  give  way  but  for  one  moment 
you  may  drift  helplessly  into  the  boiling  vortex.  Young  men, 
take  care  !  It  rests  with  yourselves  alone,  under  God,  whether 
you  reach  port  triumphantly  or  drift  to  ruin. 
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Missionary  Statistics  of  China. — The  Wesleyan 
Times  gives  an  interesting  resume,  compiled  from  a 
pamphlet  printed  at  the  Bresbyterian  Mission  rooms, 
Shanghai,  of  the  state  of  the  Brotestant  Missions  in 
China.  The  statistics  unfortunately  are  not  complete, 
some  of  the  societies  making  no  return,  others  incom- 
plete reports  or  approximate  estimates.  But  the  facts 
that  are  given  show  gratifying  progress  and  give  en- 
couraging hopes  of  the  final  success  of  missionary 
efforts  among  the  Chinese.  The  summary  of  the  sta- 
tistics, as  far  as  the  compiler  has  been  able  to  obtain 
them,  is  as  follows:  Bresent  number  of  ordained  mis- 
sionaries, 84;  stations  and  out-stations,  108;  organized 
church-fellowships,  57;  whole  number  of  baptized  con- 
verts, 2,576;  whole  number  of  excluded  members,  176; 
whole  number  of  deceased  members,  259;  present 
number  of  baptized  converts,  2,028;  present  number 
of  actual  communicants,  1,974 — probably,  it  is  noted, 
2,200— contributions  of  native  Christians  for  the  year 
1863,  1,386— probably,  it  is  noted,  over  2,000— Mexican 
dollars;  ordained  native  preachers,  7;  catechists  em- 
ployed as  preachers,  141;   students  for  the  ministry, 


23;    boarding-schools,    19;    pupils   in   them,   247;    day 
schools,  44;  pupils  in  them,  796. 

Nineteen  societies  are  represented,  among  which  the 
eighty-four  missionaries  are  distributed  as  follows: 
American  Bresbyterian  Board,  14;  London  Missionary 
Society,  11;  American  Board  of  Congregational  Foreign 
Missions,  9;  Church  Missionary  Society,  7;  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  6;  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  6;  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  5;  Methodist 
Episcopal  Mission,  5;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  4;  American  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  4;  En 
glish  Bresbyterian  Mission,  3;  English  Baptist  Mission, 
3:  Chinese  Evangelization  Society — Baptist — 2;  Method- 
ist New  Connection,  2;  American  United  Bresbyterian 
Mission,  1;  American  Brotestant  Episcopal  Board,  1; 
Society  for  the  Bropagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Farts,  1.  In  native  contributions  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church — $600 — stands  at  the  top.  In  all  other  re- 
spects the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bresbyterian  Board  are  foremost. 

The  missionaries   are  stationed   as   follows:   Canton, 
18;   Amoy,  11;    Ningpo,  11;    Fuchau,  9;    Shanghai,  8; 
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Tientsin,  6;  Pekin,  6;  Tun,?  Chow,  5;  Chefoo,  3;  Swa- 
tow,  3;  Hong  Kong,  2;  Hankow,  2.  The  most  suc- 
cessful missions  are  at  Amoy,  where,  with  11  mission- 
aries, there  are  825  converts  and  806  communicants; 
and  at  Ningpo,  where,  with  11  missionaries,  are  540 
converts  and  368  communicants.  The  missions  at 
Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  have  also  been  very  suc- 
cessful. At  the  former  place  there  are  2  missionaries, 
160  converts,  and  130  communicants;  at  the  latter  8 
missionaries,  394  converts,  and  196  communicants. 
The  smallest  results  are  seen  at  Pekin,  where  there 
are  six  missionaries  and  only  six  communicants.  This, 
however,  is  one  of  the  latest  occupied  stations. 

St.  Peter's,  Rome. — President  Fairfield,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  the  Morning  Star,  in  endeavoring  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  size  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  at  Rome, 
refers  particularly  to  the  dome,  which  is  of  massive 
stone-work,  and  supported  by  four  large  columns,  and 
arches  connecting  them.  Each  of  these  four  pillars, 
he  says,  occupies  as  much  space  on  the  floor  of  the 
church  as  an  edifice  of  eighty  feet  long  and  fifty  feet 
wide,  which  is  larger,  probably,  than  any  church 
building  in  New  England  outside  of  the  principal 
cities.  The  dome,  if  provided  with  seats  as  economic- 
ally as  Spurgeon's  Chapel  in  London,  would  hold  six 
thousand  persons,  and  if  lifted  from  the  top  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  and  let  down  over  Henry  Ward  Beeeh- 
er's  Church  in  Brooklyn  would  cover  it  completely, 
without  touching  it  on  any  part.  And  yet  it  does  not 
appear  too  large  for  the  edifice  on  which  it  stands, 
and  the  immense  columns  which  support  it  are  but 
little  in  the  way  of-  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's. 

Twenty-Seven". — Cicero's  first  great  speech  in  de- 
fense of  Roscius  was  made  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 
It  was  at  the  same  age  at  which  Demosthenes  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  assembly  of  the  Athenians. 
Dante  published  his  "  Viti  Nanvi  "  when  just  twenty- 
seven.  Bacon  began  to  form  his  new  system  of  phi- 
losophy into  some  form  when  about  twenty-seven. 
Burns  issued  his  first  publication  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year.  "Washington  was  but  twenty-seven  when  he 
covered  the  retreat  of  the  British  troops  at  Braddock's 
defeat,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command -in-chief  of 
all  the  Virginia  forces.  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
appointed  by  Washington,  in  1794,  Minister  Resident 
to  the  Netherlands,  thus  commencing  his  public  life  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Napoleon  was  twenty-seven 
when  he  led  the  army  into  Egypt. 

The  Inventor  of  Cast  Steel. — Cast  steel  was  in- 
vented. Mr.  Smiles  tells  us,  by  one  Benjamin  Hunts- 
man, who  was  born  in  Lincolnshire  county,  in  1704. 
He  was  the  son  of  German  parents,  and  when  a  boy 
was  noted  for  his  skill  in  mending  clocks  and  locks. 
In  Doncaster  he  began  making  experiments  in  the  im- 
provement of  steel;  but  it  was  many  weary  years 
before  the  final  result  was  achieved,  and,  although  a 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  Huntsman's  discov- 
ery, the  description  of  fuel — coke — which  he  first 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  steel  were  for 
the  most  part,  and  the  crucibles  and  furnaces  which 
he  used,  similar  to  those  in  use  at  the  present  day. 
Although  the  making  of  cast  steel,  as  invented  by 
Benjamin    Huntsman,    is    now   conducted   with    great 


economy  and  dexterity,  owing  to  increased  experience, 
it  is  questionable  whether  any  maker  has  since  been 
able  to  surpass  the  quality  of  Huntsman's  manufactures. 
The  General  Missionary  Committee. — The  Com- 
mittee met  at  the  Mission  Rooms,  199  Mulberry-street, 
on  Friday,  the  14th  of  November,  and  adjourned  on 
Monday  evening.  The  entire  Committee  was  present, 
except  Bishop  Thomson,  now  in  India.  The  receipts 
for  the  current  year  were  found  to  have  amounted  to 
the  aggregate  sum  of  $558,535.44,  contributed  by  the 
several  Conferences  as  follows: 

Conferences.  Total  Receipts. 

Baltimore $11,000  04 

Black  River 8,461  51 

California 3,770  59 

Central  German 8,584  02 

Central  Illinois 8,708  05 

Central  Ohio 10,374  93 

Cincinnati 20,031  14 

Des  Moines 2,445  62 

Detroit 6,773  60 

East  Baltimore 14,793  53 

East  Genesee 7,955  84 

East  Maine 1,834  16 

Erie 15,319  55 

Genesee 4,716  26 

Illinois 14,705  70 

Indiana '. 10,324  73 

Iowa 4,559  21 

Kansas 1,733  80 

Kentucky 092  84 

Maine 4,317  92 

Michigan 7,465  22 

Minnesota 2,309  41 

Missouri  and  Arkansas 1,159  35 

Nebraska 555  80 

Newark 12,882  82 

New  England 14,216  02 

New  Hampshire 4,350  10 

New  Jersev 12,459  16 

New  York'. 27,409  10 

New  York  East 27,824  34 

North   Indiana 10,828  53 

North  Ohio 10,046  18 

N.  W.  German 4,023  68 

N.  W.  Indiana 8,281  86 

N.  W.  Wisconsin 530  60 

Ohio 16,033  27 

Oneida 8,419  88 

Oregon 1,312  50 

Philadelphia 51,015  00 

Pittsburg 29,142  07 

Providence 11,903  64 

Bock  Biver 10,306  42 

Rocky  Mountain 100  00 

S.  E.  Indiana 7,982  26 

Southern  Illinois 6,808  53 

S.  W.  German 4,021  05 

Troy 9,013  63 

Upper  Iowa 5,176  18 

Vermont 5,083  01 

Western  Iowa 

West  Virginia 3,574  56 

West  Wisconsin 2,846  08 

Wisconsin 6,023  02 

Wyoming 4,145  64 

Miscellaneous 41,198  49 

Legacies 20,461  20 

Total  Beceipts $558,535  44 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  appropriations 

made  by  the  Committee  for  the  coming  year: 

Foreign  Missions $124,024 

Exchange  on  the  same 1S8,211 

$312,235  00 

Foreign  Populations  other  than  German 10.475  00 

Indian  Missions 5,150  CO 

American  Domestic  Missions,  inoluding  the  three 
German  Conferences  and  the  German  Missions 
belonging  to  the  New  York  and  California  Con- 
ferences   184,050  00 

Missions  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Eastern 

Idaho,  and  Montana 20,000  00 

Missions  in  Southern  Territory 35,000  00 

Contingent  Fund 25.000  00 

Office  Expenses 18,000  00 

Incidental  Expenses 13,000  00 

Total $022,910  00 
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The  Doctrines,  Eules,  and  Ritual  op  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  Designed  for  the 
Docket  and  the  Dews.  Cincinnati:  Doe  &  Hitchcock. 
18mo.  Pp.  140.— =The  Publishers,  we  think,  have  ex- 
actly met  an  extensive  want  in  the  Church  by  issuing 
the  Ritual  in  this  neat  and  convenient  form.  First,  it 
contains  just  what  every  member  of  the  Church  ought 
to  know  and  to  have  conveniently  at  hand — the  doc- 
trines, rules,  and  ritual.  Secondly,  there  are  many 
places  in  which  our  Ritual  makes  provision  for  the 
responses  of  the  people,  and  they  ought  to  esteem  it  a 
privilege  to  participate  in  these  forms  of  worship.  For 
this  purpose  the  Ritual  ought  to  be  found  in  every 
pew.  Thirdly,  the  new  Ritual  contains  forms  for  the 
"  Laying  of  a  Comer-Stone,"  "  The  Dedication  of  a 
Church,"  etc.,  and  on  these  occasions  the  people  ought 
to  have  the  little  book  in  their  hands.  Fourthly,  every 
preacher  wants  the  Ritual  in  a  convenient  form  for 
the  pocket,  so  that  he  can  easily  carry  it  about  with 
him.  To  all  these  wants  this  edition  of  the  Ritual  is 
admirably  adapted;  it  is  a  thin  18mo,  with  flexible 
backs,  for  the  pocket  or  pew;  or  it  may  be  had  bound 
in  stiff  backs  and  gilt  edges  if  desired;  or  for  public 
occasions,  as  dedications,  etc.,  it  may  be  freely  and' 
cheaply  used  bound  in  paper  covers. 

Essays,  Moral,  Political,  and  Esthetic.  By 
Herbert  Spencer.  Author  of  "Illustrations  of  Univer- 
sal Drogress,"  "Classification  of  the  Sciences,"  etc.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  c£  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll 
&  Co.  V2mo.  Dp.  386.  $2.— The  publishers  are  do- 
ing an  excellent  work  in  presenting  the  writings  of 
Herbert  Spencer  to  the  American  public.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer is  a  voluminous  writer,  but  does  not,  like  some 
writers,  grow  weak  as  he  multiplies  his  works.  He  is 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  original  thinkers  of  En- 
gland, and  the  present  work  is  a  fine  example  of  his 
strong,  clear  style,  and  of  his  mature  and  well-digested 
thoughts.  It  is  a  continuation  of  his  miscellaneous 
essays,  the  more  scientific  of  which  were  issued  a  short 
time  ago  by  the  same  publishers,  with  the  title,  "  Illus- 
trations of  Universal  Progress."  In  the  present  vol- 
ume we  have  subjects  of  more  popular  interest,  such 
as,  "  The  Philosophy  of  Style — Over  Legislation — The 
Morals  of  Trade — Personal  Beauty — Representative 
Government,"  etc.  Mr.  Spencer  has  given  these  sub- 
jects profound  and  protracted  study,  and  the  views  he 
advances  are  entitled  to  grave  consideration.  Several 
of  these  essays  have  an  important  bearing  on  many 
questions  now  before  the  American  public. 

Lyra  Anglicana;  or,  a  Hymnal  of  Sacred  Doetry. 
Selected  from  the  Best  English  Writers,  and  Arranged 
after  the  Order  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  By  the  Rev. 
George  T.  Rider,  M.  A.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  <& 
Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.  16mo.  Dp.  288. 
$2:50 — This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
books  that  has  reached  us  this  year,  and  its  contents 
are  just  the  kind  of  material  that  ought  to  be  clothed 
in   this  beautiful   dress.     With    its  heavy,   embossed, 


gold-lined  binding,  its  tinted  paper,  antique  type,  and 
crimsoned  edge,  it  is  really  a  credit  to  the  art  of  Amer- 
ican book-making,  and  will  help  to  remove  the  charge 
that  we  are  still  far  behind  the  English  in  this  art.  It 
contains  one  hundred  sacred  lyrics  on  every  article  of 
belief  in  the  apostles'  creed,  and  arranged  in  that 
order.  These  lyrics  are  from  such  composers  as  Faber, 
Isaac  Williams,  Newman,  Banabas  Barnes — 1596 — 
Francis  Quarles,  Keble,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
Richard  Crashaw  — 1644  —  John  Mason  — 1683 — and 
other  masters  of  sacred  song.  The  old  lyrics  are  given 
in  the  antique  spelling  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written.  We  know  of  no  more  appropriate  Christmas 
present  than  this  beautiful  book.  It  will  be  a  treasure 
to  every  lover  of  sacred  poetry. 

The  Silver  Casket;  or,  the  World  and  its  Wiles. 
By  A.  L.  0.  E.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Dorter.-  Three 
Illustrations.  Dp.  225. — Any  thing  written  by  A.  L. 
0.  E.  can  be  immediately  handed  over  to  the  little 
folks.  This  is  the  direction  we  gave  to  this  little  book, 
and  our  daughter  of  thirteen  years  pronounces  it 
"  Charming — one  of  the  best  I  ever  read,"  and  we  can 
indorse  her  report. 

From  Dan  to  Beersheba:  or,  the  Land  of  Drom- 
ise  as  it  now  Appears.  Including  a  description  of  the 
Boundaries,  Topography ,  Agriculture,  Antiquities,  Cities, 
and  Dresent  Inhabitants  of  that  Wonderful  Land. 
With  Illustrations  of  the  Remarkable  Accuracy  of  the 
Sacred  Writers  in  their  Allusions  to  their  Native  Coun- 
try. Maps  and  Engravings.  By  Rev.  J.  D.  Newman, 
D.  D.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  V2mo.  Dp.  4S5.  $1.75.— The 
ample  title-page  very  well  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  this  book.  It  reaches  us  a  little  too  late 
for  as  full  a  notice  of  it  as  we  would  like  to  give.  It 
is  an  expansion  of  a  series  of  letters  published  in  the 
"Methodist"  during  Dr.  Newman's  journey  through 
the  Holy  Land;  but  it  is  a  very  great  improvement  on 
the  letters.  The  author  defines  his  scope  as  "  aiming  to 
'  observe  the  golden  mean  '  between  abstract  dissertation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  '  superficial  sketching '  on  the 
other,"  seeking  to  accomplish  the  more  difficult  task  of 
imparting  to  his  readers  at  once  instruction  and  pleasure. 
His  chief  object  has  been  to  describe  the  Land  of 
Promise  as  it  now  appears,  and  thus  to  illustrate  the 
truthfulness  with  which  the  sacred  writers  pronounced 
their  prophecies  and  recorded  the  facts  of  inspired  his- 
tory. As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  read  it,  we  have 
found  it  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  work  on  a 
land  and  people  that  will  never  lose  interest  for  the 
Christian  world. 

Pamphlets,  Periodicals,  etc. — 1.  Harper's  Dicto- 
rial  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion  in  the  United  States. 
No.  8.     Drice  30  cents.     Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  & 

Co. 2.   Chambers's  Encyclopedia:  A    Dictionary   of 

Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 
Part  78.     Myrtle — Nenagh.     Price  25  cents. 
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Among  the  Commentaries. — There  has  long  been 
a  felt  want  in  our  Church  for  a  new  commentary,  and 
this  want  has  recently  manifested  itself  in  the  most 
significant  manner  in  the  attempts  of  our  keen-eyed 
publishers  to  meet  it.  In  confessing  this  want  we  by 
no  means  depreciate  the  excellent  Commentaries  of  Jo- 
seph Benson  and  Dr.  Clarke,  that  have  so  long  seemed 
to  our  preachers  and  people  as  almost  necessary  ac- 
companiments of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  but  few  commentators  to  have  served 
their  day  and  generation  so  well  and  so  extensively  as 
have  these  two  great  men,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time 
yet  before  the  Church  will  be  willing  to  set  aside  the 
great  thesaurus  of  Biblical  learning  presented  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  or  to  dispense  with  the  great  treasury  of  prac- 
tical and  experimental  suggestions  furnished  by  Ben- 
son. _But  the  world  has  grown,  and  Biblical  learning 
and  criticism  have  made  vast  advances  since  the  last 
emendations  of  Benson  in  1815,  and  "  the  latest  cor- 
rections "  of  Dr.  Clarke  in  1832.  It  is  this  progress 
that  has  created  the  want  for  something  new,  and  the 
want  is  real  and  imperative. 

1.  To  meet  this  want  the  Messrs.  Perkinpine  &  Ilig- 
gins,  we  believe,  first  led  off,  and  early  in  1862  gave 
to  the  public  the  first  volume  of  the  celebrated  Gnomon 
of  John  Albert  Bengel,  translated  from  the  Latin  by 
Professors  Lewis  and  Vincent  of  the  late  Troy  Uni- 
versity, and  edited  chiefly  by  the  former.  For  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  the  great  work  of  Bengel 
has  been  a  favorite  with  Biblical  scholars,  and  to  many 
subsequent  critics  and  commentators  it  has  proved  a 
mine  full  of  suggestions  for  more,  elaborate  expositions. 
With  Mr.  Wesley  it  was  a  special  favorite,  so  much  so 
that  a  discovery  of  its  character  and  worth  led  him  to 
change  his  whole  plan  with  reference  to  his  "  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament."  In  his  preface  to  that  work  he 
says:  "I  once  designed  to  write  down  barely  what  oc- 
curred to  my  own  mind,  consulting  none  but  the  in- 
spired writers.  But  no  sooner  was  I  acquainted  with 
that  great  light  of  the  Christian  world,  Bengelius,  than 
I  entirely  changed  my  plan,  being  thoroughly  con- 
vinced it  might  be  of  more  service  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion were  I  barely  to  translate  the  Gnomon  ]\Tovi 
Testamenti,  than  to  write  many  volumes  upon  it. 
Many  of  his  excellent  notes  I  have,  therefore,  transla- 
ted. Many  more  I  have  abridged,  omitting  that  part 
which  was  purely  critical,  and  giving  the  substance  of 
the  rest."  Accordingly  his  notes  are  but  little  more 
than  translations  from  this  work,  interspersed  with  his 
own  valuable  thoughts.  Yet  in  Mr.  Wesley's  Notes  we 
are  far  from  possessing  a  full  and  accurate  translation 
of  the  Gnomon,  much  less  such  a  presentation  of  it  as 
is  given  in  the  work  issued  by  Messrs.  Perkinpine  & 
Higgins.  The  translators  for  this  edition  have  not 
confined  themselves  merely  to  a  translation  of  the 
work  of  Bengel,  but  in  addition  to  this  have  every- 
where interspersed  the  best  thoughts  and  criticisms  of 
the  most  able  and  recent  critics,  such  as  Alford,  Beiick- 
ner,  Olshausen,  Tholuck,  Tischendorf,  and  others,  thus 


bringing  the  admirable  word-criticisms  of  Bengel,  in 
which  he  has  no  superior,  fully  up  to  the  times  in 
other  departments  of  a  commentary.  The  result  is 
given  in  two  large  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand pages  each,  issued  in  a  style  highly  creditable  to 
the' enterprising  publishers.  Bengel's  work  is  charac- 
terized by  brevity,  terseness,  and  a  happy  seizing  of  the 
exact  meaning  of  a  word  or  sentence,  and  an  equally 
happy  expression  of  that  meaning  in  a  very  few  words. 
The  designation  "Gnomon,"  was  meant  to  imply  that 
the  work  is  an  index  or  pointer,  to  indicate  what  lies 
within  the  compass  of  the. sacred  text;  less  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhausting  the  text  for  the  reader,  than  to  give 
suggestive  hints.  He  aims  "  to  set  forth  the  majestic 
simplicity  of  the  Word  of  God;  its  unsearchable  depth; 
its  felicitous  harmony,  and  its  adaptation  to  all  prac- 
tical uses."  He  gave  much  attention  to  criticism  of 
the  text  of  the.  Scriptures,  and  when  to  the  results  of 
the  author's  labors  the  editor  has  added  much  from 
such  writers  in  this  department  as  Alford,  Tischendorf, 
and  others,  it  furnishes  one  of  the  best  commentaries 
we  now  have  on  the  sacred  text. 

2.  About  two  years  ago  N.  Tibbals  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  began  the  labor  of  translating  and  publishing, 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Strong,  "  Stiee's 
Words  of  Jesus;"  but  as  the  work  has  been  somewhat 
slow  in  progress,  the  first  volume  just  now  appears. 
This  also  is  one  of  the  old  standard  works  that  has 
received  the  highest  encomiums  from  Biblical  critics, 
and  which  has  been  largely  drawn  from  by  all  subse- 
quent commentators.  It  is  not  a  complete  commentary 
on  the  New  Testament,  or  even  on  the  Gospels,  but,  as 
its  title  implies,  is  a  collection  of  the  discourses  and 
sayings  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  with  a  most  elaborate 
and  excellent  exposition.  In  reading  these  comments 
we  have  often  felt  that  we  could  discover  a  great  sim- 
ilarity in  mental  constitution  and  modes  of  thought 
between  the  devout  author  and  the  beloved  disciple, 
and  we  have  thought  that  most  likely  such  would  be 
the  character  of  a  commentary  written  by  St.  John 
himself  on  the  words  of  his  adored  Master.  This  is 
high  praise,  yet  none  too  high.  No  commentary  that 
we  have  ever  examined  has  seemed  to  us  to  enter  so 
deeply  into  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  wonderful  sayings 
of  Christ.  The  author  combined  with  great  learning, 
devout  piety,  profound  love  for  Jesus,  whose  words  he 
is  expounding,  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  wonder- 
ful character  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  and  a  remarkable 
appreciation  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Divine  lessons. 
Of  a  profoundly-contemplative  character,  he  seems  to 
lean  upon  the  bosom  of  Christ,  and,  like  John,  to  be 
inspiring  the  very  spirit  of  the  Master  and  his  sayings. 
The  publishers  are  doing  a  great  work  in  bringing  out 
this  old  standard  in  a  form  that  makes  it  accessible  to 
all;  and  no  student  of  the  life,  character,  and  Gospel 
of  our  Lord  will  dispense  with  this  work  if  he  can 
possibly  secure  it. 

3.  Our  New  York  publishers,  Messrs.  Carlton  & 
Porter,  have  furnished  us  with  "  Whedon's  Comment- 
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art."  fit  present  extending  through  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  in  a  neat  duodecimo  form  of  422 
pages,  convenient  and  cheap.  This  is,  as  far  as  it  ex- 
tends, the  response  of  the  "Book  Agents"  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Conference  of  1856,  "  directing  a 
commentary  suitable  for  general  popular  use  to  be  pre- 
pared." A  second  volume  is  to  follow,  including  the 
remaining  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
a  third  upon  the  Epistles.  We  devoutly  pray  that  the 
life  of  the  learned  and  laborious  author  may  be  pro- 
longed to  complete  his  task.  When  completed,  it  will 
doubtless  be  our  most  popular  and  available  Comment- 
ary for  general  use.  In  character  it  is  very  much 
more  than  its  size,  and  appearance,  and  modest  title 
would  seem  to  indicate.  It  is  emphatically  multum  in 
parvo — the  reduction  of  the  latest  and  best  results  of 
Biblical  criticism  into  the  smallest  possible  space.  The 
matter  of  the  work  is  confined  mainly  to  commentary 
-proper,  excluding  formal  "practical  application,"  and 
other  departments  belonging  more  properly  to  homi- 
letics.  It  is  a  concise  but  clear,  and,  where  need  be, 
sufficiently  full  presentation  of  the  meaning  and  spirit 
of  the  text  itself.  Every  reader  of  Dr.  Whedon  knows 
how  much  his  mastery  of  language  enables  him  to  say 
in  a  brief,  terse,  pungent  sentence,  and  being  compelled 
to  brevity  in  this  work,  he  shows  here  his  great  power 
in  this  respect.  Besides  this,  he  has  condensed  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  most  recent  commentaries,  and  of 
the  latest  and  best  works  on  Biblical  criticism,  and  of 
the  most  recent  travelers  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  re- 
sult is  thus  far  a  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  of  Mat- 
thew and  Mark,  brief,  learned,  accurate,  sufficiently 
full  to  satisfy  general  inquiry,  and  fully  up  to  the 
times  with  the  latest  investigations  and  theories  iu 
Scriptural  interpretation.  These  features  render  the 
work  particularly  appropriate  for  general  use,  es- 
pecially for  Sabbath  school  teachers  and  others  who 
have  little  time  for  research. 

4.  "The  Western  Agents,"  Messrs.  Poe  &  Hitchcock, 
have  given  us  still  another  Commentary  on  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  large  and  able  work  of  Dr. 
Nasi  This,  too,  is  the  offspring  of  an  expressed  want 
of  the  Church.  Thirty  years  ago  God  called  William 
Nast,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Methodism,  from 
the  blindness  and  confusion  of  an  infidelity  that  seemed 
hopeless,  into  the  clear  light  of  religious  experience. 
"  He  began  a  missionary  enterprise  among  his  coun- 
trymen, which  has  resulted  in  a  most  wonderful  work 
of  God.  To  the  community  that  he  was  thus  instru- 
mental in  raising  up  he  has  been  a  spiritual  and  eccle- 
siastical father,  to  whom  they  have  looked  for  counsel, 
both  personal  and  general,  public  and  private;  he  has 
supplied  them  with  literature,  both  books  and  period- 
icals. Occupying  such  a  position,  it  was  quite  natural, 
especially  in  view  of  his  learning  and  talents,  that 
the  Churches  he  had  founded  should  ask  him  to 
become  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  for  them.  This 
request  found  utterance  in  the  General  Conference  of 
1852.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  German  Methodist 
Churches  asking  for  a  commentary  suited  to  the  times, 
in  their  own  language.  After  several  years  of  modest 
doubt  and  hesitation  the  work  was  begun,  and  the  first 
result  was  the  initial  volume  of  a  German  comment- 
ary." 

The  learned  character  of  the  work,  as  it  issued  from 


the  pen  of  Dr.  Nast  in  German,  very  soon  suggested 
the  capability  of  its  able  author  to  furnish  a  comment- 
ary that  would  be  equally  valuable  and  acceptable  to 
the  English  mind.  By  both  people  and  publishers, 
and  finally  by  the  General  Conference,  Dr.  Nast  was 
requested  to  furnish  an  English  translation.  He  very 
soon  found  that  the  work  of  translation  was  fraught 
with  difficulty,  and  would  even  entail  more  labor  than 
the  preparation  of  a  commentary  on  a  different  plan 
and  with  special  reference  to  its  English  dress.  The 
book  before  us  is  not,  therefore,  properly  a  transla- 
tion, but  rather  a  recast  of  the  original  work,  so  com- 
pletely wrought  over  as  to  leave  no  trace  in  its  style 
of  the  German  origin  of  the  author.  The  work  has 
been  entirely  re-written,  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  in  it  is  its  pure  and  elevated  English;  and 
we  wonder  how  it  was  possible  for  so  thorough  a  Ger- 
man in  habits  and  scholarship,  and  one,  too,  whose 
tongue  still  stammers  over  the  English,  to  handle  in  so 
masterly  a  manner  an  English  pen.  And  yet  we  per- 
sonally know  that  it  is  Dr.  Nast's  English,  and  accept 
it  as  another  proof  of  the  minuteness  and  accuracy 
which  characterize  his  scholarship. 

The  work  in  all  respects  is  an  honor  to  the  Church, 
and  will  be  a  monument  to  the  learning  and  piety  of 
its  author.  Its  full,  demi-quarto  size,  its  broad-col- 
umned pages,  clear,  open  type,  soft,  strong  paper,  half- 
morocco  binding,  steel-engraved  frontispiece,  are  evi- 
dences of  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  publishers  to  do 
justice  to  the  learned  labors  of  the  author.  The  work 
is,  as  its  full  title  sets  forth,  "Critical,  Doctrinal,  and 
Homiletic,  embodying  for  popular  use  and  edification 
the  results  of  German  and  English  exegetical  literature, 
and  designed  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  modern  skepti- 
cism; with  a  general  introduction,  treating  of  the  gen- 
uineness, authenticity,  historic  verity  and  inspiration 
of  the  Gospel  records,  and  of  the  harmony  and  chro- 
nology of  the  Gospel  history."  The  introduction,  cov- 
ering as  it  does  173  large  pages,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  work.  It  is  largely  a  compi- 
lation, but  surely  none  the  worse  for  that,  because  it 
thus  furnishes  in  a  compact  form  and  together,  the 
very  best  thoughts  of  the  very  best  writers  on  the 
Christian  evidences.  Many  German  and  English  writ- 
ers, inaccessible  to  ordinary  readers,  are  thus  put  under 
contribution.  The  theories  of  modern  infidelity  are 
thus  handled  for  the  reader  by  the  most  eminent  oppo- 
sers  of  them  in  Europe  and  America.  Norton,  Alex- 
ander, Rawlinson,  Kurtz,  Schaff,  and  others  are  drawn 
upon  for  their  keenest  weapons  against  Strauss  and  the 
mythists  of  Germany,  and  the  peculiar  skepticism  of 
the  "British  Essayists."  The  third  chapter  of  this  in- 
troduction is  one  of  peculiar  merit  and  power.  It  is 
an  argument  for  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Gospel,  based 
on  the  personal  character  of  Jesus  Christ  himself. 
Like  the  other  chapters,  it  is  made  up  of  the  author's 
own  thoughts  on  the  subjects  it  embraces,  and  then 
shows  his  own  mastery  of  the  entire  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  modesty,  by  giving  us  the  choicest 
thoughts  and  arguments  of  Ullman,  Young,  Schaff, 
Bushnell,  and  others,  on  such  topics  as  "The  Personal 
Character  of  Christ,"  "  The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus,"  and 
"  The  Miracles  as  the  Natural  and  Necessary  Outflow 
of  the  Divine  Personality  of  Christ."  Modern  infidel- 
ity has   given   birth  to  this  whole   train   of  argument, 
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undoubtedly  to  every  honest  mind  the  most  powerful 
and  convincing  that  has  ever  yet  been  offered  in  behalf 
of  Christianity.  It  is  the  inner,  sacred  citadel,  and  is 
perfectly  impregnable.  It  is  the  soul  of  Christianity 
manifesting  itself  in  the  life  of  its  Author,  and  com- 
mending itself  irresistibly  to  every  thing  that  is  pure, 
good,  and  noble  in  the  human  soul.  The  problem  of 
Christianity  which  will  forever  bid  defiance  to  infidelity 
is  unquestionably  that  of  solving  the  life  and  character 
of  our  Lord  as  portrayed  in  the  Gospels  on  any  human 
or  natural  principles.  This  problem  Dr.  Nast  presents 
in  its  strongest  form. 

We  have  sometimes  wished  that  this  whole  introduc- 
tion could  be  printed  alone,  and  circulated  as  a  volume 
on  Christian  evidences;  but  this  would  be  unjust  to 
the  Commentary  of  which  it  is  an  essential  part;  not 
an  appendage  or  mere  prologue,  but  the  foundation  on 
which  the  Commentary  rises  as  a  superstructure.  After 
laying  this  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  first  truths 
and  principles,  the  author  then  feels  free  to  pursue  the 
usual  German  method  of  brevity  in  the  exegesis  itself. 


In  the  exegetical  part  of  his  work  Dr.  Nast  "  combines 
with  great  success  the  critical  with  the  spiritual  ele- 
ments. He  consumes  but  little  time  in  mere  word- 
criticism;  he  criticises  substance  rather;  he  weighs  the 
sacred  thought,  laboring  to  take  in  and  to  express  the 
breadth  and  spirit  of  its  divine  meaning."  The  Com- 
mentary abounds  throughout  with  most  able  discus- 
sions of  important  questions  and  subjects,  after  the 
manner  of  the  discussions  found  in  the  introduction. 
Altogether  it  is  a  great  work,  "full  of  learning  with- 
out parade,  of  spiritual  religion  without  cant,"  fully 
up  to  the  times,  a  perfect  thesaurus  of  Biblical  learn- 
ing. We  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  so  far  the  best 
Commentary,  in  the  sense  of  completeness  and  fullness, 
yet  produced  by  an  American  pen.  There  is  a  great 
work  yet  before  the  author  to  carry  it  forward  to  its 
completion.  We  devoutly  hope  that  God  will  spare 
and  strengthen  him,  that  he  may  be  able  to  go  through 
the  entire  New  Testament  in  the  style  and  even  on  the 
scale  of  the  present  volume.  This  done,  it  will  stand 
as  an  enduring  monument  to  his  learning  and  piety. 


r  2 

A  Happy  New-Year. — To  all  our  readers  we  pre- 
sent a  cordial  New -Year's  greeting.  Our  first  number 
for  the  New  Year  will  be  with  them  in  time  for  the 
festivities  of  these  gladsome  holidays,  and  we  think 
contains  some  excellent  articles  that  will  help  to  en- 
liven those  festive  scenes.  In  many  of  the  houses  of 
our  readers  we  know  there  will  be  unalloyed  joy  and 
gladness,  and  large  family  circles  will  gather  around 
the  cheerful  board,  as  precious  household  circles,  un- 
broken, none  of  the  loved  ones  absent,  from  the  ven- 
erable grandsire  down  to  the  youngest  love-blossom  of 
the  family  group.  With  these  will  be  the  merry  laugh, 
the  delightsome  memories,  the  cheerful  congratulations, 
and  the  love-speaking  presents.  In  these  cheerful, 
happy  scenes,  the  Repository  begs  leave  to  sympathize 
and  to  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice.  In  other  house- 
holds there,  will  be  shadows  that  even  the  precious 
greetings  of  these  holiday  seasons  can  not  remove. 
Hingling  with  the  remembrance  of  many  joys  and 
blessings  will  be  the  sad  memories  of  absent  ones. 
Around  the  Christmas  and  the  New- Year's  table  will 
be  seen  many  empty  seats  that  were  occupied  a  year 
ago.  Some  of  these  absent  loved  ones  have  fallen  in 
our  country's  cause;  some  have  been  nipped  in  the 
early  budding  of  life;  some  have  gone  down  to  the 
grave  in  venerable  old  age.  They  are  gone,  and  their 
absence  will  be  peculiarly  felt  during  these  cheerful 
days,  mellowing  the  rejoicings  of  many  a  heart.  With 
these,  too,  we  desire  to  sympathize,  and  to  weep  with 
those  that  weep.  May  the  Heavenly  Father  be  pitiful 
toward  the  sorrowing  households  of  our  stricken  land! 

Our  Engravings. — First,  we  offer  to  our  readers  a 
title-page  designed  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Jones,  who 
has  done  so  many  good  things  to  illustrate  and  beau- 
tify the  Repository.  We  greatly  like  it;  it  is  a  chaste, 
modest,  pure  thought,  just  as  we  wish  the  Repository 
itself  to  be.     It  is  nature  and  the  love  of  nature;  it  is 
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a  quiet  and  beautiful  scene,  where  one  could  easily  re- 
joice '.'  in  the  joy  of  beautiful  and  well-created  things." 
Mr.  Hinshelwood,  who  stands  far  up  toward  the  head 
of  his  profession  in  this  country,  has  furnished  us  a 
perfect  gem  from  a  painting  by  J.  M.  Hart,  with  whom 
our  readers  must  feel  well  acquainted,  as  he  has  so 
generously  permitted  us  to  use  many  of  his  choice  pic- 
tures. On  the  Housatonic  we  need  not  describe;  it 
speaks  for  itself,  and  we  know  will  greatly  please  every 
true  lover  of  the  beautiful.  Your  eye  will  next  fall  on 
a  face  that  we  know  will  be  welcomed  by  thousands  of 
the  readers  of  the  Repository.  We  used  to  know  of 
many  requests  being  sent  to  the  former  popular  editor 
of  the  Repository  to  furnish  a  portrait  of  himself. 
Our  good  predecessor  was  too  modest  for  that,  and  has 
left  this  pleasing  duty  to  us.  He  is  now  the  public 
property  of  the  Church,  and  patiently  submits  to  this 
crucifixion.  Mr.  Buttre  has  made  a  very  fine  engrav- 
ing; the  likeness  is  good,  but  we  wish  the  Bishop  could 
have  been  shown  to  us  with  a  little  more  of  his  genial, 
cheerful,  kindly  character  expressed  in  his  picture.  An 
excellent  sketch  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  Curry  ac- 
companies the  portrait. 

Articles  Accepted. — Looking  Forward;  Thought; 
Autumn  Leaves;  Daisies,  etc.;  Thoughts  and  Facts 
about  Music;  Child  Haunted;  Madame  de  Krudener; 
White  Slavery  in  Northern  Africa;  Spirits;  The  Peace 
of  God;  Fortune;  A  Summer's  Adventures;  Profound 
Learning,  etc.;  Fifty  Years  Old  To-Day;  Tread  Lightly. 

Articles  Declined. — Prose. — Mother;  Margaret 
Willis;  Night-Side  of  Nature;  The  Perfected  Beauty 
of  the  Year. 

Poetry. — Aspera  ad  Astra;  Lines;  Jehovah- Jireh;  A 
Fallen  Leaf;  Jerusalem;  Lines;  None  but  Jesus;  Acros- 
tic; 0  Give  Thanks  unto  the  Lord;  Shall  we  Knew 
Each  Other  in  Heaven?  Nothing  to  do;  To  Allie. 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


ELIZABETH,  Queen  of  England,  was  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII  by  his  second 
wife,  Anne  Boleyn.  She  was  born  at  Green- 
wich, the  7th  of  September,  1533.  She  was 
not,  therefore,  three  years  old  when  her  mother 
was  brought  to  the  block  in  May,  1536.  She 
passed  her  early  days  happily  in  the  seclusion 
of  private  life,  uninitiated  in  the  dissipation  of 
the  court  and  unmolested  by  its  intrigues. 
But  she  was  born  in  troublous  and  dangerous 
times,  when  England  was  agitated  on  the  great 
questions  of  the  succession,  the  Reformation, 
and  serious  foreign  intrigues  and  complications. 
A  few  months  after  the  accession  of  her  sister 
Mary,  she  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  Wyat's  insurrection,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  oppose  the  marriage  of  Mary 
with  the  Archduke  Philip,  and  to  raise  Eliza- 
beth to  the  throne.  Her  life  was  put  in  great 
danger  by  her  removal  from  her  abode  in 
Buckinghamshire  to  London  during  a  severe 
illness  in  compliance  with  an  order  to  bring 
her  "quick  or  dead."  She  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  and  arraigned  on  the  charge  of 
high  treason.  Two  councils  were  held,  before 
which  she  defended  herself  with  great  presence 
of  mind.  Several  councilors  voted  for  her 
death,  but  it  was  ultimately  decided  that  she 
could  be  convicted  only  of  misprision  of  treason, 
which  was  no  longer  a  capit  1  offense.  It  is 
supposed  by  many  that  she  owed  her  life,  to 
the  intercession  of  Philip,  who  also  stood  for- 
ward afterward  in  her  behalf  so  as  .to  obtain  a 
mitigation  of  the  severity  of  her  imprisonment, 
which  was  continued  after  her  acquittal  of  the 
capital  charge. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  reasons  which 
led  this  bigoted  Catholic  to  interfere  in  behalf 
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of  a  person  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  Prot- 
estants were  known  to  depend.  Philip's  hatred 
to  France  was  greater  than  even  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  Popery,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
in  the  event  of  Mary  dying  without  issue,  the 
Queen  of  Scotland,  who  was  then  betrothed 
and  soon  after  married  to  the  Dauphin,  stood 
next  in  succession  to  Elizabeth.  Supposing  the 
intermediate  link  in  the  chain  to  be  broken,  the 
Crown  of  England,  united  to  that  of  France, 
would  give  a  fatal  preponderance  to  the  already 
formidable  rival  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Philip,  therefore,  had  a  direct  interest  both  in 
preserving  the  life  and  conciliating  the  good- 
will of  Elizabeth.  He  foresaw  that  the  death 
of  Mary  must  take  place  soon,  and  he  had 
already  formed  the  scheme  of  marrying  her 
sister  and  successor,  for  which  the  consent  of 
the  Pope  could  have  readily  been  obtained. 
Elizabeth  was  eighteen  years  of  age  when  she 
thus  fell  under  suspicion,  and  for  seven  years, 
till  the  death  of  Mary,  she  was  held  in  con- 
finement more  or  less  severe,  and  under  the 
strictest  espionage  at  all  times.  This  stern 
discipline  was  of  use  to  her  in  her  after-life, 
and  these  years  of  enforced  retirement  she 
devoted  to  the  diligent  pursuit  of  those  studies 
which  added  so  many  brilliant  acquirements  to 
her  character  and  aided  in  strengthening  and 
developing  an  already  strong  intellect. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1558,  she  ascended  the  throne  of 
England  as  the  successor  of  Mary  under  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  perplexing  and  threat- 
ening character.  But  Elizabeth  was  equal  to 
her  grand  mission,  and  the  strength  of  her 
character  at  once  began  to  s  low  itself,  and 
continued  to  be  developed  in  theorising  great- 
ness and  glory  of  her  country  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  The  principal  events  in  her  long 
reign  cluster  about  three  important  and  inter- 
esting centers:  first,  her  life  of  celibacy,  which 
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gained  for  her  the  title  of  the  "Virgin  Queen;" 
secondly,  her  defense  of  her  religion  and  king- 
dom, which  secured  to  her  the  designation  of 
"Good  Queen  Bess;"  and  thirdly,  the  execu- 
tion of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  many,  is  the  darkest  stain  on  a 
life  by  no  means  free  from  many  others.  We 
shall  give  order  to  our  facts  by  arranging  them 
around  these  centers  of  interest. 

I.    HER   LIFE   OF   CELIBACY. 

Elizabeth  attained  the  good  old  age  of 
seventy  years,  and  passed  through  an  illustri- 
ous reign  of  forty-five  years,  maintaining  her 
claim  to  the  title  of  Virgin  Queen,  which  she 
had  assumed  to  herself.  Compilers  of  memoirs 
have  exercised  themselves  in  endeavoring  to 
find  some  plausible  explanation  of  her  repug- 
nance to  matrimony.  It  certainly  was  not  for 
the  want  of  those  personal  charms  and  accom- 
plishments which  would  adorn  and  beautify  a 
wife.  Her  person  was  graceful,  her  stature 
queenly,  and  her  bearing  noble.  Her  features 
■  were  not  beautiful,  her  nose  was  too  prominent, 
and  the  color  of  her  so-called  "  golden "  hair 
was  against  her;  but  the  expression  of  her 
features  was  pleasing,  her  large  eyes  were 
lively  and  sparkling,  and  her  complexion  was 
beautifully  fair.  She  was  young,  rich,  and 
powerful;  her  spirit  was  high,  and  her  strong 
natural  capacity  had  been  improved  by  the 
most  enlarged  education  attainable  in  those 
days.  Says  Camden,  "She  was  of  admirable 
beauty,  and  well  deserving  a  crown,  of  a  mod- 
est gravity,  excellent  wit,  royal  soul,  happy 
memory,  and  indefatigably  given  to  the  study 
of  learning;  insomuch  as  before  she  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age  she  understood  well  the 
Latin,  French,  and  Italian  tongues,  and  had 
an  indifferent  knowledge  of  the  Greek.  Neither 
did  she"  neglect  music,  so  far  as  it  became  a 
princess,  being  able  to  sing  sweetly  and  play 
handsomely  on  the  lute.  With  Roger  Ascham, 
who  was  her  tutor,  she  read  over  Melancthon's 
Common  Places,  all  of  Tully,  a  great  part  of 
the  histories  of  Titus  Livius,  certain  select 
orations  of  lsocrates,  Sophocles's  Tragedies,  and 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek."  She  translated 
parts  of  the  works  of  Xenophon,  Socrates, 
Euripides,  Sallust,  and  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 
In  addition  to  these  studies  she  had  ventured 
on  the  high  and  various  departments  of  phi- 
losophy, rhetoric,  history,  divinity,  and  poetry. 
Surely  a  young  queen  with  such  personal 
charms  and  rare  acquirements  might  have  put 
forth  sufficient  fascination  to  win  a  husband 
and  sufficient  attractions  to  hold  and  bless 
him. 


Nor  did  she  remain  single  for  the  want  of 
proposals  of  marriage.  Husbands  were  offered 
to  the  Ocean  Queen  from  nearly  a  dozen 
quarters, '  and  on  nearly  all  these  proposals 
Elizabeth  bestowed  some  courtesy  and  by- 
play, while  she  secretly  resolved  that  no  one 
of  them  should  be  accepted.  In  1535  a  nego- 
tiation was  entered  into  for  her  marriage  with 
the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  the  third  son  oi 
Francis  I,  of  France,  but  it  was  broken  off 
before  any  agreement  was  reached.  In  1546, 
also,  Henry,  her  father,  proposed  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V,  with  the  view  of  breaking 
off  a  match  then  contemplated  between  the 
Emperor's  son,  the  Prince  of  Spain,  afterward 
Philip  II,  with  a  daughter  of  the  French  king, 
that  Philip  should  marry  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth: but  neither  alliance  took  place.  In  1550, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  it  was  proposed 
that  Elizabeth  should  be  married  to  the  eldest 
son  of  Christian  III,  of  Denmark,  but  the 
negotiation  was  stopped  by  her  refusal  to  con- 
sent to  the  arrangement.  The  most  important 
marriage  proposal  in  its  political  bearing  was 
undoubtedly  that  of  Philip  of  Spain,  who  had 
been  the  husband  of  her  sister  Mary,  and  who 
was  still  the  great  rival  and  counter-plotter  of 
France,  and  at  the  same  time  earnestly  desir- 
ous of  saving  English  Catholicism  and  upon 
crushing  English  Protestantism.  The  Dau- 
phiness  of  France,  the  future  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  the  rival  of  Elizabeth,  set  up  by  the 
French  court;  Philip,  therefore,  could  not  cease 
to  be  the  friend  of  England  while  there  was 
danger  of  the  English  Crown  passing  in  that 
direction.  The  master  stroke  that  would  at 
once  defeat  the  schemes  of  France  and  put  the 
Protestantism  of  England  very  largely  under 
the  power  of  the  Catholic  Philip  was,  of  course, 
the  marriage  of  Philip  with  Elizabeth.  His 
minister,  Count  de  Feria,  was  in  England  at 
the  juncture  of  Mary's  last  illness,  and  was 
deputed  by  Philip  to-  put  himself  into  commu- 
nication with  Elizabeth  at  this  crisis.  De  Feria 
spared  no  pains  to  influence  the  new  queen  in 
favor  of  her  sister's  Catholic  policy,  and  Philip 
himself  offered  his  hand  to  Elizabeth  in  the 
hope  of  securing  that  object.  Her  reply  to  his 
embassador  was,  that  she  could  not  marry  His 
Majesty,  as  she  was  a  heretic.  Not  many 
weeks  afterward  De  Feria  was  superseded  by 
Alvarez  de  Quadra,  Bishop  of  Aquila,  a  diplo- 
matist of  the  first  order,  and  one  who,  by  his 
spies,  became  acquainted  with  nearly  every 
thing  said  or  done  in  the  court.  But  all  was 
in  vain,  Elizabeth  steadily  declined  the  illustri- 
ous alliance,  and  remained  the  defender  of  Prot- 
estantism.     How    different    would    have    been 
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the  history  of  England  if  this  marriage  with 
Philip  had  been  consummated!  We  can  for- 
give Elizabeth  for  not  marrying  at  all  in  view 
of  her  not  having  married  "the  defender  of 
the  faith,"  "  the  tyrant  of  the  Netherlands," 
and  the  persecutor  of  Protestantism. 

This  was  the  first  but  by  no  means  the  last 
application  made  for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth 
after  her  accession  to  the  throne.  It  seemed 
to  Parliament  and  the  people  that  it  was  of 
the  first  importance  that  she  should  be  married 
and  settle  the  dangerous  question  of  succes- 
sion. One  of  the  first  requests  addressed  to 
her  by  the  Parliament  was  that  she  would 
marry.  She  answered  that  by  the  ceremony 
of  her  inauguration  she  was  married  to  her 
people,  and  her  subjects  were  to  her  instead 
of  children,  that  they  would  not  want  a  suc- 
cessor when  she  died,  adding,  "and  in  the  end 
this  shall  be  for  me  sufficient,  that  a  marble 
stone  shall  declare  that  a  queen  having  reigned 
such  a  time,  lived  and  died  a  virgin."  Even 
when  well  advanced  in  years  proposals  of  mar- 
riage were  still  made  to  her.  In  1571  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici  solicited  her  hand,  first  for  nel- 
son Charles  IX,  and  afterward  in  succession 
for  her  two  younger  sons,  Henry,  Duke  of 
Anjou  —  afterward  Henri  III  —  and  Francis, 
Duke  of  Alencon — afterward  Duke  of  Anjou. 
The  last  match  was  again  strongly  pressed 
some  years  after,  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  most  accepta- 
ble of  her  suitors.  On  his  visit  to  England  in 
1581,  not  only  was  he  received  with  much 
public  parade,  but  she  gave  him  strong  tokens 
of  personal  attachment,  and  even  suffered  the 
marriage  articles  to  be  drawn  up.  But  the 
strong  remonstrances  of  her  ministers  and 
favorites  finally  prevailed,  and  the  intended 
marriage  was  broken  off. 

Nor  was  it  a  want  of  warmth  of  heart  or 
fondness  for  admiration  that  led  the  queen  to 
her  unalterable  resolution.  Indeed,  her  gayety 
and  propensity  to  gallantry  have  been  the 
means  of  placing  some  dark  stains  on  her 
character  that  honest  history  can  not  remove. 
Her  strange  intimacy  with  Lord  Robert  Dud- 
ley, whom  she  created  Earl  of  Leicester  and 
Baron  of  Denbigh,  is  one  of  the  sad  events  of 
her  reign.  The  queen's  best  friends,  the  wisest 
men  about  her,  risked  her  displeasure  by  re- 
monstrating against  her  waywardness.  Who 
this  Lord  Robert  Dudley  was  is  sufficiently 
known.  His  father  was  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, who  had  set  up  the  pretensions  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey  against  Mary,  and  had  expia- 
ted his  offense  on  Tower  Hill.  Lord  Robert, 
with  the  other  Dudleys,  had  been  thrown  into 


the  Tower,  and  had  been  a  prisoner  there  with 
Elizabeth.  He  had,  when  young,  married  Amy 
Robsart,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Rohsart;  the 
match  was  a  love  affair,  but  the  marriage  had 
been  public  in  the  court  of  Edward  VI.  Since 
then  she  had  lived  alone  in  a  manor  house  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  as  the  star  of  Dudley  rose  at 
court,  this  folly  of  his  youth,  as  it  was  deemed, 
was  regarded  as  a  sad  impediment  in  the  path 
of  his  ambition.  His  handsome  person  and 
courtly  manners  were  his  only  possible  recom- 
mendation to  man  or  woman.  He  possessed 
neither  talent,  nor  courage,  nor  any  kind  of 
virtue,  and  it  was  a  marvel  to  all  that  he 
could  have  become  a  favorite  with  Elizabeth. 
Before  the  death  of  Amy  Robsart  it  was 
rumored  that  she  was  to  be  taken  off  by 
poison  or  by  some  other  means.  Such  was  the 
court  talk,  and  the  matter  was  spoken  of  by 
embassadors  in  their  dispatches.  Amy  Robsart 
died  very  suddenly,  having  fallen  down  stairs 
according  to  report,  but  the  fact  that  it  hap- 
pened in  the  face  of  such  predictions  seemed  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  rumors  which 
went  before  had  not  been  without  reason. 

Mr.  Fronde,  a  recent  eminent  historian  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  considers  the  following 
points  in  this  sad  affair  as  clear — first,  that 
Amy  Robsart  was  murdered;  second,  that  those 
who  perpetrated  that  deed  did  so  either  under 
the  direction  of  Dudley,  or  well  knowing  that 
the  act  would  be  acceptable  to  him;  and  thirdly, 
that  if  Elizabeth  did  not  hold  him  to  have 
been  more  or  less  implicated  in  the  proceeding 
she  ought  to  have  done  so.  On  her  part  in 
this  affair  we  see  the  indications  of  a  rough, 
hard,  and  selfish  nature,  little  accessible  to  the 
finer  vibrations  of  moral  feeling;  and  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Robert  we  see  the  baseness, 
timidity,  and  cunning  which  all  knew  to  be  in 
him.  Lord  Robert  gave  out  one  day  that  his 
wife  was  very  ill  and  not  likely  to  live;  the 
next  day  Amy  Robsart  was  found  dead  at  the 
bottom  of  a  staircase,  as  if  killed  by  a  fall, 
all  the  servants  having  been  sent  out  to  enjoy 
themselves  at  a  neighboring  fair. 

II.    HER   DEFENSE   OF   HER  RELIGION  AND 
KINGDOM. 

Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  in  perilous 
times.  England  was  in  the  midst  of  the  throes 
of  the  great  transition  from  Romanism  to 
Protestantism.  The  country  had  been  greatly 
agitated  and  unsettled  under  the  sometimes 
despotic  and  arbitrary  and  other  times  vacilla- 
ting and  unreliable  policy  of  her  father,  Henry 
VIII.  Then  had  come  the  deep  schemings  and 
counter-schemings  during  the  minority  and  the 
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brief  reign  of  her  brother,  Edward  VI.  Her 
immediate  predecessor  had  been  the  bloody 
and  fanatical  Mary,  who  had  given  new  life 
and  activity  to  the  Papal  party.  The  real  con- 
test and  the  final  triumph  of  the  English 
Reformation,  therefore,  fell  within  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Nothing  could  be  more  pitiable 
than  the  general  state  of  the  country  as  left 
by  the  misguided  Mary.  "The  economy  with 
which  she  had  commenced,"  says  Mr.  Fronde, 
"  had  been  sacrificed  to  superstition,  and  what 
the  hail  had  left  the  locusts  had  eaten.  She 
had  brought  herself  to  believe  that  the  confis- 
cation of  the  abbey  lands  had  forfeited  the 
favor  of  Heaven,  and  stripping  the  already 
embarrassed  crown  of  half  its  remaining  reve- 
nues to  reestablish  the  clergy,  she  had  sacri- 
ficed at  the  same  time  the  interests  of  England 
to  her  affection  for  her  husband,  and  forced 
the  nation  into  a  war  in  which  they  had 
neither  object  to  gain  nor  injury  to  redress. 
She  had  extorted  subsidies  only  to  encounter 
shame  and  defeat,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  exasperation  of  the  disgrace  which  had 
fallen  upon  England,  she  had  allowed  Philip  to 
avail  himself  of  the  scanty  resources  of  the 
treasury,  and  had  made  him  a  present  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds  with  the  valuable  jewels  of  the 
crown.  Although  the  country  was  financially 
ruined,  there  was  still  the  land  and  there  was 
still  the  people  to  fall  back  upon;  but  in  the 
two  last  sad  years  famine  and  plague  had  been 
added  to  other  causes  of  suffering,  and  the  long 
gaps  in  the  muster-rolls  told  a  fearful  tale  of  the 
ravages  they  had  made.  The  revolt  of  the  Com- 
mons under  Edward  had  led  also  to  a  general 
disarmament.  The  art  of  war  was  changing, 
and  the  English  peasantry,  so  far  from  having 
been  taught  the  use  of  arquebuss  and  pistols, 
were  no  longer  familiar  even  with  their  long- 
bows and  bills.  Themselves  untrained  and  mi- 
drilled,  their  natural  leaders,  the  young  men  of 
family,  had  been  entangled  on  one  side  or  other 
in  rebellion  or  conspiracy,  and  had  been  ex- 
ecuted or  driven  into  exile." 

When  to  this  dark  picture  we  add  that  a 
majority  of  those  in  places  of  power  and  influ- 
ence were  adherents  of  the  Romish  Church  and 
advocates  of  the  policy  of  Mary;  that  the 
great  party  of  the  Reformation  was  divided 
within  itself  on  the  issues  of  Puritanism  and 
Episcopalianism;  that  the  powerful  Philip  on 
the  one  hand  was  watching  every  opportunity 
to  strike  a  deadly  blow  on  the  Reformation, 
and  on  the  other  France  was  plotting  to  secure 
the  succession  of  Mary,  afterward  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  that  after  Mary  had  become  a 
widow   and   returned   to   Scotland    she   herself 


was  watching  like  a  tigress  for  an  opportunity 
to  dethrone  Elizabeth,  whose  legitimacy  she 
denied,  we  should  think  that  even  the  glory  of 
wearing  a  crown  was  but  poor  compensation 
for  accepting  the  perils  and  responsibilities  of 
such  a  kingdom.  That  a  young  queen  did 
accept  them,  and  during  the  long  reign  of 
forty-five  years  stood  true  to  the  momentous 
issues  of  the  Reformation,  baffled  all  the 
schemes  and  intrigues  of  her  watchful  enemies 
at  home  and  abroad,  successfully  combated 
them  even  in  the  terrible  arbitrament  of  war, 
and  at  the  end  of  her  long  reign  left  her  king- 
dom in  a  greatly  advanced  state  in  every  thing 
pertaining  to  national  greatness  and  glory,  is  a 
proof  of  her  own  powerful  character  and  a 
glory  to  her  sex. 

Her  religious  principles  were  early  fixed  on 
the  side  of  the  Reformation  by  Dr.  Parker,  her 
mother's  chaplain,  afterward  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  whose  care  Anne  Boleyn,  not 
long  before  her  violent  death,  recommended 
this  her  only  child,  with  the  charge  that  she 
should  not  want  his  wise  and  pious  counsel. 
As  soon  as  she  was  fixed  on  the  throne  her  in- 
terest and  her  principles  engaged  her  in  plans 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
For,  although  Pope  Pius  IV  promised  on  her 
submission  to  the  Papal  supremacy  to  establish 
and  confirm  her  royal  dignity  by  his  authority, 
yet  she  must  have  felt  that  with  the  avowal 
of  Popery  would  be  coupled  the  virtual  admis- 
sion that  her  father's  divorce  from  Catherine 
of  Arragon  was  null  and  void,  and  conse- 
quently that  Anne  Boleyn  was  not  a  wife, 
and  her  own  pretensions  to  the  crown  a  mere 
usurpation.  It  was  only  by  rejecting  the 
Pope  as  her  judge  that  she  could  maintain  her 
mother's  fair  fame  and  her  own  legitimate 
descent.  There  are  not  wanting  those,  how- 
ever, who  have  attempted  to  prove  that  she 
was  at  heart  little  more  of  a  Protestant  than 
her  father.  It  is  certainly  true  that  Elizabeth 
was  not  a  Protestant  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  Puritans  were  Protestants,  and  her  inflexi- 
ble determination  to  retain  Episcopacy,  and 
many  of  the  forms  of  worship  was  sufficient  to 
raise  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  those  devoted 
to  the  form  of  Presbyterian  Church  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  surprising  either  that  she 
sometimes  seemed  to  vacillate,  and  under  pow- 
erful pressure  seemed  to  be  almost  brought  • 
over  to  the  Papal  side.  It  is  probable,  too, 
that  she  was  not  acting  so  much  from  high 
religious  motives  as  from  personal  considera- 
tions, and  was  choosing  more  for  herself  than 
for  her  subjects.  Her  mind,  doubtless,  was 
often  balanced  between  the  two  creeds.     Her 
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intelligence  revolted  against  superstition,  but 
her  imagination  was  fascinated  by  dreamy, 
mystical,  and  imposing  elements  in  worship. 
Yet  throughout  her  whole  reign  Elizabeth  was 
the  hope  of  the  Protestant  party,  not  only  in 
England,  but  also  in  Scotland,  in  France,  and 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  she  was  regarded  as 
firmly  bound  to  their  cause,  at  least  by  her 
own  interests.  And  she  on  her  part  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  religious  and  political  con- 
tentions of  all  these  countries  with  a  view  to 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  Protestant 
party  by  every  species  of  countenance  and  aid 
short  of  actually  making  war  in  their  behalf. 
With  the  Protestant  government  in  Scotland, 
which  had  deposed  and  imprisoned  the  queen, 
she  was  in  open  and  intimate  alliance;  in  favor 
of  the  French  Huguenots,  she  at  one  time 
negotiated  or  threatened,  at  another  even  went 
the  length  of  affording  them  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, and  when  the  people  of  the  Netherlands 
rose  in  revolt  against  the  oppressive  govern- 
ment of  Philip,  she  lent  them  money,  sent 
them  aid,  and  in  various  other  ways  openly 
expressed  her  sympathy  and  good-will. 

But  Elizabeth  not  only  became  the  defender 
of  the  Protestants,  but  this  very  attitude 
forced  upon  her  the  task  of  defending  her  own 
kingdom.  The  frequent  rejections  of  the  pro- 
posals of  Philip,  the  dissevering  of  the  United 
Provinces  from  his  throne,  the  execution  of 
the  Catholic  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  his 
own  assumed  character  of  defender  of  Cathol- 
icism and  destroyer  of  Protestantism,  made 
Philip  the  implacable  enemy  of  Elizabeth. 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  invade 
England  and  Ireland,  in  1588  he  determined  to 
make  another  and  final  effort  to  conquer  his 
great  rival  and  eradicate  the  great  heresy.  On 
a  scale  as  grand  and  wild  as  that  of  Xerxes 
when  he  invaded  Greece,  and  as  abortive  and 
fatal,  too,  he  fitted  out  the  Invincible  Ar- 
mada, so  named  by  the  Pope,  as  indicative  of 
his  confidence  in  its  power  and  success.  Philip 
and  the  Pope  were  doomed  to  signal  discom- 
fiture. The  English  nation  was  aroused  as  one 
man,  and  great  preparations  for  defense  were 
made  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea.  "  Good 
Queen  Bess"  determined  that  she  would  take 
the  field  in  person.  Arrayed  in  a  corslet  of 
polished  steel  over  her  magnificent  dress,  bear- 
ing a  marshal's  truncheon  in  her  hand,  and 
mounted  on  a  noble  war-horse,  the  queen  ar- 
rived at  Tilbury  and  appeared  before  the  army, 
Essex  and  Leicester  holding  her  bridle-rein, 
and  spoke  those  martial  words  which  raised  to 
a  white-heat  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple.    She  told  them  she  had  come  to  the  camp, 


not  for  the  sake  of  empty  pageantry,  but  to 
share  with  them  in  the  dangers  of  the  battle. 
If  her  implacable  enemy,  Philip,  should  land, 
they  would  find  their  queen  by  their  side  in 
the  hottest  of  the  conflict.  "  I  know,"  said 
she,  "  that  I  have  but  the  body  of  a  weak  and 
feeble  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a  king, 
ay,  of  a  king  of  England,  too,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  lay  down — for  my  God,  my  kingdom, 
and  my  people — my  honor  and  my  blood,  even 
in  the  dust." 

But  the  heroic  queen  was  saved  from  this 
trial,  not  so  much  by  the  valor  of  her  admiral, 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  as  by  a  most  signal  inter- 
position of  Divine  Providence.  At  the  very 
time  Elizabeth  was  making  her  speech  the 
Armada  was  flying  to  the  north  hotly  pursued 
by  the  English  fleet.  The  proudest- fleet  which 
Europe  had  ever  sent  forth  was  flying  in  defeat 
and  confusion,  with  a  loss  to  the  English  of 
one  small  ship  and  less  than  a  hundred  men. 
Then  culminated  the  glory  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
"  Never,"  says  an  earnest  English  writer,  "  lias- 
such  a  procession  passed  up  Ludgate  as  that 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  surrounded  by  the  heroes 
of  that  victory  of  victories;  never  did  our 
country  touch  such  a  Light  of  essential  noble- 
ness and  power  as  when  she,  entering  the  west 
door  of  St.  Paul's,  surrounded  by  such  a  com- 
pany, fell  down  upon  her  knees  and  gave  God 
the  glory;  and  never  did  words  of  supplication 
roll  more  grandly  from  the  arches  of  the 
earthly  to  the  great  dome  of  the  heavenly 
temple  than  when  the  people  cried  with  a 
depth,  intensity,  and  simplicity  of  national 
prayer,  which  is  but  a  tradition  in  these  days: 
'  Come  down,  therefore,  come  down,  and  deliver 
thy  people  by  her;  to  vanquish  is  all  one  with 
thee,  by  few  or  by  many,  by  want  or  by 
wealth,  by  weakness  or  by  strength — 0,  pos- 
sess the  hearts  of  our  enemies  with  a  fear  of 
thy  servants.  The  cause  is  thine,  the  enemies 
thine,  the  afflicted  thine;  the  honor,  victory, 

AND    TRIUMPH    SHALL    BE    THINE.       AmEN    AND 

amen!'  " 

iii.  the  execution  of  mary,  queen  of 
scotland. 

We  have  allowed  our  subject  so  far  to  grow 
upon  us  that  we  have  now  but  little  space  left 
to  consider  this  event,  so  melancholy  in  its 
relation  to  the  history  of  the  two  great  queens. 
Of  Mary  we  have  not  much  to  say,  but  some- 
thing must  be  said,  as  her  sad,  dark  history  is 
involved  in  a  just  estimate  of  the  character 
and  fame  of  Elizabeth.  Her  execution  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  great  blot  on  Elizabeth's 
reign,  but  the  great  majority  of  recent  students 
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of  history  have  given  up  the  romantic  view  of 
Mary's  fate.  Had  she  been  allowed  to  die  in 
her  bed  few  would  have  been  found  to  bewail 
her  loss.  To  send  her  to  the  scaffold  was  to 
raise  her  to  martyrdom,  and  to  put  the  sym- 
pathies of  mankind  upon  a  new  reading  of 
every  chapter  in  her  history.  We  can  not  but 
express  the  conviction  that  her  execution  was 
a  righteous  and  necessary  deed,  the  inevitable 
result  of  her  own  treacheries,  and  necessary  to 
the  defense  of  England  from  most  dangerous 
perplexities  and  from  overwhelming  foes.  In 
an  age  of  such  dread  peril  to  religion  and 
liberty,  one  that  had  shown  herself  so  corrupt 
and  licentious,  so  unprincipled  and  daring,  so 
devotedly  attached  to  the  side  of  Catholicism, 
and  so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  rising  Protest- 
antism, so  deeply  involved  in  domestic  and  for- 
eign plots  and  intrigues,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  had  such  obvious  claims  to  the  crown 
and  throne  of  England,  could  only  have  been 
spared  at  the  terrible  cost  and  peril  of  the 
kingdom,  and  at  'a  fearful  risk  of  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Reformation  and  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  the  third  child 
of  James  V,  of  Scotland,  by  his  wife,  Mary, 
of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  was,  therefore,  the  cousin  of  Elizabeth — a 
relation  which  should  have  united  them  in  in- 
terest and  friendship,  but  which,  unfortunately, 
was  the  occasion  of  constant  anxiety  to  Eliza- 
beth and  the  ground  of  the  ambitious  intrigues 
of  Mary,  which  led  to  her  fatal  end.  Upon 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  she  would  be  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  on  the 
Catholic  view  of  Elizabeth's  illegitimacy,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  supposed  illegality  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  VIII  with  Anne  Boleyn,  her 
mother,  a  view  always  taken  by  Mary,  Eliza- 
beth was  only  a  usurper,  and  the  throne  even 
then  was  the  just  right  of  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land. The  attitude  of  Mary  toward  Elizabeth 
was  that  of  a  tigress,  ever  watching  to  pounce 
upon  her  prey  and  to  rend  it  without  mercy. 
Elizabeth  in  her  view  had  usurped  a  crown 
which  did  not  belong  to  her,  and  dissimulation, 
falsehood,  treason  in  any  form,  was  allowable,  if 
it  only  promised  an  approach  toward  a  suc- 
cessful seizure  of  her  own. 

We  have  not  space  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances which  led  Mary  to  take  refuge  in  En- 
gland, trusting  to  Elizabeth's  promises  of  pro- 
tection and  kindness.  The  culmination  of  her 
long  course  of  wantonness  and  recklessness  in 
the  murder  of  her  husband  and  her  marriage 
with  his  murderer,  who  had  just  nine  days  before 
been  divorced  from  his  wife  for  this  very  pur- 


pose, was  the  signal  for  the  uprising  and  gen- 
eral revolt  of  her  indignant  people.  She  fled 
before  the  armed  indignation  of  her  own  sub- 
jects, and,  after  several  unfortunate  battles, 
passed  over  into  England.  Elizabeth  refused 
her  an  audience,  but  declared  her  readiness,  to 
act  as  umpire  between  her  and  her  subjects. 
Mary  would  not  yield  to  this,  or  consent  to  be 
regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  Queen  of 
Scotland.  The  consequence  was  that  Elizabeth 
continued  to  detain  Mary  as  a  captive  till  the 
end  of  the  year  1586,  a  period  of  nineteen 
years.  At  this  time  Anthony  Babington,  a 
gentleman  of  Derbyshire,  with  other  English 
Papists,  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
queen.  Their  project  was,  after  having  assassin- 
ated her,  to  deliver  Mary  from  prison,  and  to 
place  her  on  the  throne.  Babington  and  three 
of  his  accomplices  armed  themselves  against 
the  possible  failure  of  their  enterprise  by  ap- 
plying to  the  Pope  for  prospective  absolution. 
His  Ploliness  complied  with  their  demaid, 
but,  it  is  said  by  some,  instantly  dispatched 
warning  to  the  queen.  Mary,  of  course,  was 
deeply  implicated  in  this  conspiracy,  and  was 
arraigned  for  high  treason  before  commissioners 
especially  appointed  by  the  Crown.  By  that 
solemn  tribunal  she  was  tried  and  found  guilty. 
On  the  8th  of  February,  1587,  she  was  be- 
headed at  Fotheringay  Castle  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  her  age.  We  have  but  little  faith  in 
Elizabeth's  dissimulated  grief,  and  her  declara- 
tion that  Mary  was  executed  without  her 
knowledge  and  contrary  to  her  intentions. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  lasted  forty-four 
years  and  a  half.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  was  a 
happy  as  well  as  a  glorious  one  for  England. 
Under  her  vigorous  and  prudent  sway  the 
glorious  cause  of  the  English  Reformation 
prospered  and  finally  became  a  settled  fact; 
new  territory  was  added  to  the  realm,  and  the 
fame  of  the  nation  exalted  by  some  most  signal 
victories;  commerce  flourished  and  made  great 
advances,  and  over  her  reign  Spencer  and 
Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Raleigh 
and  Bacon,  Cecil  and  Sidney,  have  thrown  the 
luster  of  their  immortal  names.  Her  character 
is  rather  that  of  a  very  great  personage  than 
of  a  good  woman;  the  weaknesses  and  the 
more  forbidding  features  of  her  character  are 
so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  require  to  be  speci- 
fied. That  she  had  great  qualities  none  will 
dispute  who  reflect  on  the  difficulties  of  the 
position  she  occupied,  and  the  success  with 
which  she  directed  her  course  through  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  her  on  all  sides.  She  died  on 
the  24th  of  March,  1603,  in  her  seventieth 
year. 
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She  was  the  hest  and  dearest  friend  I  had  on  earth, 
and  I  feel  as  if  there  were  but  little  left  to  attach  me 
further  to  this  world.  The  only  comfort  I  can  find 
is  in  that  heretical  but  comforting  doctrine  of  "  spirit- 
ualism," that  the  souls  of  our  departed  friends  still 
hover  about  us,  watching,  loving,  and  guarding  us  as 
they  did  before  their  departure.  If  I  only  knew  that 
it  is  so  I  should  think  there  were  but  little  cause  to 
grieve  for  those  who  have  gone  before.  But  our 
knowledge  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
fact,  at  least  not  so  clearly  but  doubts  will  intrude  to 
torment  us. — Private  letter. 


"OW  sad  and  strange  are  these  words! 
What  an  insufficient  foundation  for  com- 
fort and  resignation,  what  an  evangelism  strip- 
ped of  divinity — a  gospel  without  a  Jesus — 
they  exhibit!  They  are  the  words  of  one  in 
deep  affliction,  yet  of  one  who,  while  a  melan- 
choly mourner,  rests  his  soul  on  the  creed  of 
the  modern  sect  of  spiritualists  rather  than  on 
that  of  the  orthodox  Church  of  Christendom. 
And  they  are  substantially  the  confession  of 
faith  which  death  has  wrung  from  the  hearts 
of  heterodox  mourners  in  all  the  ages  of  man. 
My  friend  has  read  many  books.  Sorrow  did 
not  find  him  a  stranger  to  the  beautiful  world 
of  reason  and  imagination.  It  found  him 
knowing  well  the  best  solace  afforded  by  unin- 
spired philosophy  and  poetry  to  those  who 
must  wade  in  affliction's  turbulent  waters,  and 
in  his  sincere  but  unsaintly  language  he  has 
expressed  the  best  trust  that  one  with  his  faith 
can  have-  in  the  period  when  grief  is  mighty 
and  the  heart  is  weak.  I  suppose  he  has  tried 
that  comfort  which  is  of  earthly  origin.  You 
know,  reader,  that  when  human  affection  is 
bereft,  when  the  most  appalling  solemnities  of 
the  visit  of  death  have  passed,  and  one  dear 
face  has  taken  on  the  pallor  which  belongs  not 
to  living  but  to  lifeless  humanity,  then  the 
whole  soul  turns  anxiously  and  looks  for  some- 
thing to  supply  +he  loss.  At  least,  it  looks  for 
consolation.  The  condoling  regard  of  true 
friends  affords  it  some  relief,  for,  as  Shakspeare 
hath  said,  "fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  as- 
suage." But  this  does  not  prove  a  satisfying 
balm.  The  soreness  of  the  heart  continues  in 
spite  of  it,  and  the  person  is  a  mourner  still. 
Who  of  us  has  not  learned  the  inadequacy  of 
human  friendship,  with  all  its  pure  and  earnest 
sympathies,  to  heal  the  wound  which  bereave- 
ment makes?  Who  of  us  has  not  beheld  how, 
notwithstanding  that  blessed  participation  which 
the  gentle  are  wont  to  have  in  the  afflictions 


of  others,  corroding  care  loses  not  its  hold  upon 
the  grief-stricken,  and  dark  trouble  '  takes  not 
its  flight  from  their  pillow?  The  pensive 
mourner  turns  away  and  seeks  relief  elsewhere. 
And  he  now  reaches  forth  after  it  beyond  the 
region  of  the  mortal,  the  earthly,  the  fading. 
He  directs  his  spirit-vision  upward  toward  the 
spirit-world,  and  tries  to  think  and  to  feel  as 
if  the  death  of  the  body  is  not  necessarily  the 
departure  of  presence  and  the  removal  of  a 
precious  beauty  which  can  not  die.  He  cher- 
ishes the  thought  that  the  dead  is  living  at  his 
side,  is  witnessing  the  steps  which  he  takes 
and  the  tears  which  he  sheds,  and  is  telling; 
him  by  the  soft  touches  which  only  dis- 
embodied companions  know  how  to  give  that 
communion  may  be  realized  between  souls  on 
earth  and  kindred  souls  in  heaven.  Thus 
thinking,  he  is  comforted  in  a  measure.  Now, 
such,  I  am  sure,  has  been  my  friend's  experi- 
ence. Thoughtful  mourners  the  world  over  are 
alike  in  their  half-fancied  and  half-believed  con- 
ceptions that  the  spirits  of  their  deceased  loved 
ones  are  attending  them.  This  opinion  is  not 
heretical,  it  is  simply  uncertain.  It  is  a 
thought  not  fixed,  but  floating  in  the  mind — a 
beautiful  day-dream,  the  offspring  of  sad 
reverie.  Orthodoxy  has  always  allowed  men 
to  entertain  it.  Most  of  those  pious  bards 
who  gave  the  Church  its  sacred  hymns  were 
disposed  to  entertain  it.  Both  Charles  and 
John  Wesley  imbibed  this  opinion  from  their 
saintly  and  gifted  mother,  who  affirmed  that 
"  she  was  frequently  as  fully  persuaded  that 
her  father — who  had  long  been  dead — was  with 
her  as  if  she  had  seen  him  with  her  bodily 
eyes."  John  Wesley  is  said  to  have  made  the 
declaration  that  "  he  "many  times  realized  such 
a  sudden  and  lively  apprehension  ot  deceased 
friends  that  he  had  turned  round  to  see  if  they 
were  not  actually  and  visibly  present  at  his 
side."  Bishop  Ken  held  that  it  would  add  to 
his  happiness  in  paradise  if  he  should  there 
be  able  to  know  that  the  devotional  hymns  he 
had  composed  were  fulfilling  in  this  world  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  composed  them. 
Said  he, 

"'T  will  highten  even  the  joys  of  heaven  to  know 
That  in  my  verse  the  saints  hymn  God  below." 

But  as  a  basis  of  comfort  in  bereavement 
this  opinion,  though  pleasant  and  soothing,  is 
ever  unsettled,  and  is  consequently  marked  by 
a  great  insufficiency.  It  is  like  a  frail  plank  to 
one  cast  away  upon  the  ocean.  To  hapless 
mortals,  bowed  down  and  well-nigh  crushed 
under  sorrow's  load,  it  is  trust  which  is  too 
weak.     In    such    a    case    the   aching,   bleeding 
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heart  needs  for  its  consolement  and  its  healing 
something  fixed  and  sure.  The  uncertain  opin- 
ion which  we  are  considering  may  yield  a 
measure  of  comfort;  but  there  will  be  "signs 
from  the  deeps,"  cryings  of  unresigned  affec- 
tion, murmurings  of  ill-satisfied  hope  for  some- 
thing that  can  be  grasped  as  an  established 
doctrine,  and  from  which  the  heart  may  derive 
solace  and  strength,  having  the  assurance  that 
delusion  is  impossible.  That  of  which  we  have 
spoken  is  only  the  dimmer  part  of  orthodox 
spiritualism,  and  yet  it  is  the  central  and  best 
part  of  the  heterodox  spiritualism.  No  Chris- 
tian mourner  lets  his  soul  wholly  lean  upon 
this  unestablished  doctrine,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  comforting  support  that  can  be  found  by 
the  afflicted  heart  in  the  direction  of  the  spirit- 
world.  He  prefers  to  fasten  and  repose  on  the 
certain,  on  doctrines  divinely  revealed,  on  the 
promises  of  Jesus  which  have  never  failed,  on 
those  sublime  and  ever-continuing  truths  of 
the  Gospel  that  there  are  "ministering  spirits" 
higher  than  human  spirits,  and  that  there  is  a 
Comforter  who  is  omnipresent  and  eternal. 
Christian  spiritualism  is  infinitely  above  heret- 
ical spiritualism.  The  former  has  for  its  chief 
element  a  belief  in  spirit-attendance  which  is 
well  founded,  and  which  may  be  cherished  in 
the  heart  as  a  true  conviction;  the  latter  has 
for  its  chief  element  a  belief  in  spirit-attend- 
ance which  is,  at  best,  half- fanciful,  and  just 
as  likely  to  prove  false  as  true.  The  former 
points  to  an  actual  and  undeniable  companion- 
ship with  invisible  beings,  from  which  beauti- 
ful and  holy  comfort  may  be  derived;  the  latter 
points  to  a  companionship  with  invisible  beings 
which  has  never  yet  been  demonstrated  to  ex- 
ist as  a  fact.  Both  systems  have  their  attrac- 
tions, but  the  attractions  of  one  are  angelic 
and  divine,  while  those  of  the  other  are  doubt- 
ful and  misleading.  Who  can  certainly  know 
whether  the  conception  that  the  spirits  of  those 
who  "  have  passed  on  before "  attend  their 
surviving  friends  and  relatives  on  earth  is 
founded  on  fancy  or  on  fact?  Can  the  wisest 
of  Scripture  interpreters?  Can  the  purest  and 
most  prayerful  of  saints?  Can  any  one  of 
those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  to 
behold  and  to  study  the  wonders  of  modern 
mediumship?  Can  any  one  of  the  mediums 
themselves?  Can  Andrew  Jackson  Davis?  Can 
Edmonds,  or  Home,  or  Foster?  Suppose  we 
freely  admit  that  there  have  been  experiences 
many  and  strange,  as  if  of  the  presence  of  the 
departed;  that  there  have  been  manifestations 
mysterious  and  impressive,  as  if  of  spirits  once 
in  the  flesh  but  now  out  of  it;  that  names  of 
deceased  persons  hidden  in  paper  pellets  have 


been  made  known  by  what  seemed  to  be  some 
unseen  inhabitant  of  the  spirit- world;  that  the 
mental  questions  of  persons  have  been  answered 
by  what  seemed  to  be  some  unseen  other  per- 
son; that  musical  instruments  have  been  made 
to  give  forth  exquisite  melodies  by  what  seemed 
to  be  some  unseen  hand  or  mouth  brought  to 
bear  upon  them;  that  names  of  long-buried 
relatives  have  appeared  in  lines  red  as  blood 
on  the  bare  arms  of  mediums,  and  that  those 
names  were,  in  some  manner,  ascertained  and 
written  there  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  spirit 
that  could  marvelously  "read  and  write;"  that 
lectures  have  been  delivered  before  large  audi- 
ences by  persons  who  seemed  to  be,  as  they 
themselves  professed,  instruments  of  spirits 
speaking  through  them;  that  tables  have  been 
tipped,  chairs  turned,  rappings  produced,  and 
a  thousand  and  one  wonderful  communications 
made  in  these  modes  by  what  seemed  to  be  in- 
telligent beings  invisible  to  the  mortal  eye — 
suppose  it  is  admitted  universally  that  all  these 
things  have  occurred,  still  the  question  remains 
unanswered,  who  does  or  can  certainly  know 
that  departed  human  spirits  have  been  con- 
cerned in  them?  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  thought 
that  demons  were  at  the  bottom  of  those 
wild,  mystical  rappings  which  took  place  in  the 
house  of  John  Wesley's  father.  Who  can  de- 
monstrate that  the  cause  of  all  the  modern 
spirit  manifestations  has  not  been  the  same? 
We  will  not  say  that  it  has  been  the  same, 
but  we  ask,  who  can  prove  the  negative? 
Thomas  Burnet  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
souls  of  the  departed  come  not  back  to  us, 
because  it  is  written  in  the  New  Testament 
that  they  "  rest  from  their  labors."  South 
maintained  that  the  Scriptures  make  it  clear 
that  God  sometimes  takes  his  saints  out  of  the 
world  for  the  one  reason  that  they  may  not 
see  and  know  what  happens  in  it.  He  gives 
the  instance  of  King  Josiah,  to  whom  the 
Lord  said,  "  Behold,  1  will  gather  thee  to  thy 
fathers,  and  thou  shalt  be  gathered  to  thy 
grave  in  peace;  neither  shall  thy  eyes  see  all 
the  evil  that  I  will  bring  upon  this  place  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof."  Other  good  men,  not 
less  sound  and  wise,  have  believed  in  commun- 
ion with  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  John 
Wesley,  speaking  of  Swedenborg,  the  spiritual- 
istic seer  of  Stockholm,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  "strong  impression  on  his  mind  of  the 
presence  of  deceased  friends  at  particular  mo- 
ments was  produced  by  their  actual  but  invisi- 
ble presence."  The  pious  Oberlin  of  later  days 
claimed  to  have  shared  for  years  in  the  society 
of  the  dead.  Bishop  D.  W.  Clark,  the  esteemed 
author  of  several  sound  books,  presents  in  his 
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latest  work  entitled,  "Man  all  Immortal,"  many 
striking  facts  tending  to  confirm  the  opinion 
of  the  reality  of  intercourse  between  souls  yet 
vailed  with  flesh  and  souls  that  have  entered 
the  spirit-world.  His  own  view  is,  that  "  there 
are  seasons  when  the  soul  seems  to  recognize 
the  presence  of  and  to  hold  communion  with 
the  departed."  This  is  the  view  that  was  en- 
tertained by  the  early  Christians,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Neander,  were  accus- 
tomed to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  pious  friends  by  partaking  of  the 
sacred  communion  in  the  belief  of  "the  in- 
separable fellowship  of  those  who  had  died  in 
the  Lord."  In  the  ancient  days  of  pagan  phi- 
losophy the  same  view  was  held  and  advocated. 
Aristotle  "  thought  not  only  that  the  works  of 
the  deceased  follow  them,  but  that  the  dead 
are  sensible  of  the  earthly  consequences  of 
those  works,  and  are  affected  in  the  other  world 
by  the  honor  or  the  reproach  which  is  justly 
ascribed  to  their  memory  in  this."  Pindar,  the 
Greek  poet,  represents  it  as  one  of  the  felicities 
of  the  blessed  that  "they  behold  and  rejoice  in 
the  virtues  of  their  posterity." 

But  when  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  for 
the  opinion  which  we  are  considering,  it  is  still 
an  uncertainty.  There  is  no  explicit  and  posi- 
tive "thus  saith  the  Lord"  to  establish  it. 
The  Scriptures  seem  here  and  there  to  favor  it, 
but  here  and  there  they  just  as  clearly  seem  to 
disfavor  it.  Witness  as  an  instance  in  which 
they  appear  to  uphold  the  very  opposite  opin- 
ion the  words  of  David  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Samuel,  twelfth  chapter,  where  he  speaks  of  Iris 
dead  child.  The  historian  informs  us  that  the 
Lord  had  smitten  the  child  with  a  sickness 
which  on  the  seventh  day  proved  fatal.  And 
after  the  death  David  said,  "  While  the  child 
was  yet  alive  I  fasted  and  wept,  for  I  said, 
Who  can  tell  whether  God  will  be  gracious  to 
me,  that  the  child  may  live?  But  now  he  is 
dead,  wherefore  should  I  fast?  Can  I  bring 
him  back  again?  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he 
shall  not  return  to  me."  The  spiritualists,  as  a 
sect,  have  long  experimented;  they  have  seen 
many  strange  things  in  their  way;  they  have 
evoked  from  some  hidden  source  or  other  reve- 
lations marvelous  enough,  yet,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, of  an  utterly  inconsistent  character.  We 
are  not,  however,  of  those  who  are  readv  to 
pronounce  against  the  wonders  which  they 
have  recorded  as  if  they  were  without  import- 
ance, or  easy  to  be  explained.  But  we  insist 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  phenomena  of  which 
they  have  been  the  peculiar  mediums,  and 
witnesses,  and  historians,  their  doctrine  of  com- 
munion with   departed  souls  is  still  unsettled, 


still  an  opinion  which  has  no  decisive  proof 
for  its  basis,  but  is  afloat  in  the  mind,  having 
never  been  shown  to  be  absolutely  true  or 
absolutely  false.  And  hence,  my  friend,  who 
is  himself  a  better  friend  of  "  spiritualism " 
than  of  orthodox  Christianity,  sadly  confesses 
the  waverings  of  his  faith.  He  fain  would 
believe  with  all  his  heart  that  "the  souls  of 
our  departed  friends  still  hover  about  us,  but 
doubts,  tormenting  doubts  are  present."  "  If  I 
only  knew  that  it  is  so,"  he  says,  "  I  should 
think  there  were  but  little  cause  to  grieve  for 
those  who  are  gone  before.  But  our  knowl- 
edge is  not  yet  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
fact,  at  least  not  so  clearly  but  doubts  will  in- 
trude to  torment  us."  0,  would  that  my 
friend  in  his  grief  could  see  how  much  better, 
more  elevating,  and  more  consolatory  the  sys- 
tem of  spiritualism  which  he  has  rejected  is 
than  the  one  which  he  has  preferred!  He  has 
forsaken  strong  doctrine  for  weak  doctrine. 
He  is  denying  himself  the  precious  sweetness 
of  ever-during  truth,  and  is  sipping  the  unsatis- 
fying honey  of  a  mere  opinion  that  may  finally 
be  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  fascinating 
error.  "  The  only  comfort  I  find " — these  are 
his  words — "is  in  that  heretical  but  comforting 
doctrine  of  'spiritualism,'  that  the  souls  of  our 
departed  friends  still  hover  about  us,  watching, 
loving,  and  guarding  us  as  they  did  before  their 
departure."  He  speaks  of  his  doctrine  as  heret- 
ical. It  is  so  only  as  it  occupies  the  central 
position  in  a  creed  invented  by  modern  infidels 
to  take  the  place  of  the  only  creed  .that  has 
shown  itself  fitted  to  save  men  from  sin  and 
its  pollutions.  In  this  situation  it  has  the 
odor  of  a  soul-corrupting  heresy.  Alas!  what 
a  doctrine  it  is  for  a  mourner  to  take  as  his 
only  comforting  trust!  My  friend's  language 
indicates  too  clearly  that  his  faith  lays  not 
hold  of  the  highest  object  of*  faith,  and  that, 
though  he  believes  in  the  unseen,  he  feels  no 
eternal  arms  around  him,  and  no  divine  balm 
dropping  upon  his  wounded  heart.  May  not 
such  faith  as  this  be  mine!  May  not  my  soul 
ever  behold  the  evil  day  when,  cut  loose  from 
the  moorings  of  orthodox  religion,  it  must 
wander  purblind  and  gloomy,  with  nothing  cer- 
tain for  its  comfort  and  its  guidance!  0,  ye 
angels  of  heaven,  that  are  sent  down  to  earth, 
ye  unseen  messengers  of  mercy  that  have  kept 
your  primeval  perfection,  fly  this  way,  come 
often  and  linger  to  make  me  feel  your  blessed 
impressions!  Happy  am  I  that  I  may  believe 
in  your  presence  without  doubt.  The  Word 
of  God  represents  your  ministries  as  real,  and 
with  fond  earnestness  I  court  them,  and  ask 
that   I   may  share   in   them    while   I   live   and 
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when  I  die.  And  0,  thou  Eternal  Spirit,  high 
above  cherubim  and  seraphim,  compared  with 
whose  glory  that  of  archangels  is  pale  and 
poor,  I  thank  thee  for  the  assurance  that  thou 
art  with  me!  Thy  companionship  is  sure. 
Thy  solace  did  not  fail  me  in  the  hour  of 
earthly  desolation.  Direct  thou  my  thoughts, 
control  thou  my  affections,  and  when  I  must 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  let  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  comfort  me. 

/  ' o 


A  SUMMER'S  ADVENTURES. 


BY    EMILY    HUNTINGTON     MILLER. 


T  was  past  the  middle  of  June,  and  delight- 
ful visions  of  the  long  Summer  vacation 
began  to  rise  before  the  eyes  of  the  weary 
teachers  in  the  city  schools  of  P.  To  some 
they  were  visions  of  pleasure  excursions,  from 
which  they  should  bear  away  such  memories 
of  beauty  and  grandeur  as  should  make  bright 
the  dull  routine  of  another  year  of  toil.  To 
some  they  were  visions  of  quiet  and  rest  in 
homes  that  waited  for  them  among  green  hills 
and  broad  meadows,  of  gentle  ministrations 
from  loving  hands  and  words  of  comfort  from 
tender  lips. 

We  four  girls — Mattie  Grey,  Nell  Bowers, 
Esther  Markham,  and  myself,  Susan  Little — 
sat  in  our  common  sitting-room  at  the  board- 
ing house  on  Elm-street  and  consulted  for  the 
twentieth  time  how  we  should  spend  vacation. 
There  were  no  homes  waiting  for  us,  and  our 
empty  purses  forbade  any  mention  of  costly 
recreation. 

We  had  been  drawn  together  four  years 
before  by  our  common  misfortunes,  having 
found  ourselves  left  alone  of  all  our  fellow- 
teachers  to  drag  out  a  dismal  ten  weeks  in  the 
stifling  air  of  the  city,  and  we  then  resolved 
to  mend  our  fortunes.  In  that  same  dingy 
little  room  we  entered  into  a  solemn  compact 
to  abjure  kid  gloves,  fancy  silks,  charming  em- 
broideries, and  the  whole  catalogue  of  costly 
trifles,  and  devote  the  amount  thus  redeemed 
to  the  purpose  of  rendering  our  vacations 
profitable  to  mind  and  body. 

Had  we  ever  felt  like  drawing  back?  Some- 
times when  our  more  fortunate  friends  pro- 
nounced us  "shabby"  in  our  attire;  sometimes 
when  lifted  eyebrows  said  "miserly"  at  our 
refusal  to  subscribe  to  the  fund  for  giving  some 
well-fed  alderman  a  gold-headed  cane  or  a 
service  of  plate,  but  never  when  we  stood 
with  throbbing  hearts  where  the  Almighty  had 
poured  the  floods  of   Niagara  from   his   hand, 


or,  gazing  down  from  mountain  bights  into 
valleys  "  fair  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,"  saw 
the  waters  of  the  Blue  Juniata  twinkling  in 
the  smoky  light  below.  Never  during  the  en- 
chanted days  when  we  floated  over  the  silvery 
waters  of  Lake  George,  or  wandered,  as  in  a 
dream  of  romance,  among  its  lovely  islands. 

But  here  was  a  new  Summer,  that  had  come 
to  us  after  a  year  of  hard  times — a  year  of 
war — and  found  us  all  impoverished.  There 
had  been  daily  calls  for  help  in  behalf  of  those 
whom  we  all  recognized  as  brothers,  and  we 
had  gladly  responded  till  we  could  do  no  more. 
We  compared  our  cash  accounts  and  found  we 
had  simply  enough  to  pay  our  board  at  city 
prices  till  Pall.  We  looked  in  each  other's 
faces  blankly  and  waited  for  suggestions. 

"  We  can  go  into  the  country,"  said  Mattie, 
"and  spend  a  quiet  Summer  in  some  farm- 
house where  board  will  be  low." 

"  I  do  n't  want  a  quiet  Summer,"  said  Esther 
Markham;  "I  don't  want  to  stay  where  peo- 
ple are  going  on  in  their  old  ways,  and  smiling, 
and  feasting,  and  making  merry,  as  if  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  war  in  the  land.  I  want 
to  see  people  that  are  in  earnest,  people  that 
are  solemn.  I  wish  we  could  go  to  the  hospi- 
tals." 

"  Let  us  go,  then,"  said  Nell  Bowers,  spring- 
ing up  in  her  impulsive  way;  "there's  the 
hospital  at  B.,  that  is  n't  far." 

"They  wouldn't  take  us  as  regular  nurses," 
said  I;  "we  are  too  young  and  inexperienced; 
it  would  n't  pay  to  train  us  for  so  short  a  time, 
and  how  could  we  support  ourselves  with  board 
nearly  double  what  it  is  here?" 

"You  always  have  your  douche  of  cold 
water  ready  for  my  enthusiasm,  Susy,"  said 
Nell,  shrugging  her  shoulders  with  a  comical 
grimace. 

"  It 's  to  be  done  in  this  way,"  began  Esther, 
quietly,  as  if  her  thoughts  had  never  wandered 
from  her  first  idea.  She  was  a  little,  slender- 
looking  body,  with  a  low,  even  tone  in  talking, 
but  we  had  all  come  to  consider  it  a  matter  of 
course  that  Esther  Markham  was  to  decide  all 
disputed  questions  for  us.  "  We  can  go  to  the 
hospital  at  N.  They  need  help  there,  for  they 
are  further  away  from  any  large  place,  and  we 
can  take  board  in  the  little  village  two  miles 
below,  go  up  every  morning  and  return  at 
night." 

"Capital!"  exclaimed  Nell  again. 

"And  we  are  to  walk  there;  to  N.,  I  mean," 
said  Esther,  looking  around  at  us  all  without 
a  shadow  of  a  smile. 

"  To  walk  there!"  echoed  Mattie  and  I,  "  why, 
it  is — no  body  knows  how  far." 
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"  Not  much  over  a  hundred  miles,"  said 
Esther;  "and  why  can't  we  walk  as  well  as 
men?  Did  n't  we  walk  up  and  down  Mount 
Washington  last  Summer,  and  did  n't  every 
gentleman  in  the  party  give  out  except  Wil- 
lits?" 

"Of  course,  we  can  walk,"  said  Nell;  "I 
should  like  to  join  a  pedestrian  excursion  of 
all  things.  I  did  wish  I  was  a  boy  last  year 
when  those  Yale  students  were  here  on  their 
route  to  the  White  Mountains,  camping  out 
in  the  woods  and  having  such  jolly  times." 

Three  weeks  from  that  day  a  small  trunk 
was  dispatched  from  the  city  of  P.  to  the  little 
village  of  L.  Said  trunk  contained  four  very 
plain  suits  of  clothing,  and  a  few  other  articles 
which  we  deemed  really  indispensable  for  our 
Summer's  use,  and  nothing  more.  The  follow- 
ing morning  before  sunrise  our  pedestrian  train 
of  four  got  under  way  from  a  farm-house  just 
out  of  the  city,  this  being  Mattie's  suggestion 
to  avoid  the  probability  of  a  newspaper  item 
entitled,  "  Whims  of  Women,"  or  "Singular 
Freak  of  some  of  our  Young  Ladies." 

Our  traveling  costume  consisted  of  a  dress 
of  stout  gingham,  short  enough  to  clear  the 
foot  comfortably  without  suggesting  the  need 
of  pants;  a  capacious  apron  of  brown  linen 
furnished  with  ample  pockets;  substantial  boots 
of  soft,  thick  leather;  a  long,  loose  sack  of 
brown  linen  for  an  outside  garment;  and,  to 
crown  all,  a  hat  of  dark  straw,  whose  broad, 
shelving  brim  answered  perfectly  the  purpose 
for  which  hats  ought  to  be  made,  and  shielded 
the  face  of  the  wearer  from  sun  and  rain.  We 
had  each  of  us  a  light,  covered  basket,  contain- 
ing a  simple  lunch  of  fruit,  biscuits,  etc.,  which 
was  to  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  need. 

With  a  merry  good-by  to  the  friends  who 
had  entertained  us  through  the  night,  we 
started  on  our  journey.  It  was  lightsome 
traveling  for  a  time  as  we  trod  the  green 
country  road  for  the  first  time  in  many  yea.rs, 
with  no  fear  of  damp  feet  or  dew-bedabbled 
skirts.  Tangles  of  alder  and  wild  roses  filled 
the  ditches,  festoons  of  bindweed,  with  its  deli- 
cate cups  of  opal  and  pearl,  dangled  from  the 
fences;  clover-meadows  were  heavy  with  dew 
and  fragrance,  and  bird-songs  thrilled  every- 
where with  gladness.  We  saw  the  gates  of  the 
morning  unfold,  and  the  new  day  burst  in  its 
glory  upon  the  sleeping  world,  and  our  hearts 
and  lips  sang  Jubilate. 

Walking  was  no  new  pastime  with  any  of 
us.  For  the  sake  of  economy  we  had  long 
boarded  at  a  distance  from  our  schools  that 
would  have  daunted  many,  and  found  the  walk 
in  every  respect  a  benefit,  and   the  discipline 


thus  acquired  had  enabled  us  heartily  to  enjoy 
rambles  and  romps  when  others  sank  exhausted 
from  fatigue.  So  we  kept  bravely  on,  without 
molesting  the  precious  lunch  till  eleven  o'clock 
found  us  approaching  a  large,  red  farm-house, 
which  had  been  described  to  us  as  about  eight 
miles  from  our  starting-point. 

"  We  will  stop  here  to  eat  our  dinner,"  said 
Esther,  and  we  swung  open  the  gate  and 
marched  in  a  solid  phalanx  toward  the  open 
kitchen  door.  A  woman  was  bending  over  the 
great  cooking-stove  examining  the  progress  of 
the  dinner,  which  sent  out  savory  odors  through 
the  steam  which  enveloped  her,  and  she  did 
not  see  us  till  we  stood  at  the  threshold. 

"  We  would  like  to  stop  here  and  rest  a  lit- 
tle while,  and  eat  our  dinner,"  said  Mattie,  who 
chanced  to  be  foremost. 

"  I  do  n't  keep  tavern,  bless  you !"  answered 
the  woman  after  a  stare  of  astonishment. 

"I  know,"  said  Mattie,  "but  we  have  brought 
our  dinners;  we  only  want  to  rest  and  get  some 
cool  water." 

"0,  picnickers,  be  ye?  how  far  did  ye 
come?"  said  the  woman,  wiping  her  hands  and 
bringing  forward  some  chairs. 

"From  near  P.,"  said  Nell,  dropping  into  a 
chair  with  a  look  that  told  how  weary  she 
was. 

"How  did  ye  come?"  was  the  next  query, 
as  our  questioner  peered  around  for  carriages. 

"  Walked,"  said  Nell  briefly,  pulling  off  her 
hat  to  fan  herself. 

The  woman  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of 
us  in  amazement,  and  only  repeated  ejacula- 
tions of  wonder  till  Esther  said,  "  We  are 
going  quite  a  distance  on  business,  and  had  no 
way  to  go  except  to  walk;  besides,  we  are  used 
to  walking  and  we  like  it." 

"Well,  if  that  does  n't  beat  all!"  said  the 
woman.  "  I  've  heard  tell  that  city  gals  was 
no  account  for  walkin'.  You  can  stop  a  bit  if 
you  like,  and  you  'd  best  go  in  the  front  room; 
it  's  middlin'  hot  here." 

She  opened  the  door  into  a  large  room,  dark- 
ened with  green  paper-curtains,  and,  bidding 
us  wait  on  ourselves,  went  back  to  hasten  her 
dinner,  lest  "  the  men  folks  should  have  to 
wait  for  their  victuals." 

We  felt  greatly  refreshed  by  a  wash  at  the 
wooden  pump  out  of  doors,  and  then  Nell  sug- 
gested dinner,  with  a  ravenous  glance  at  her 
basket. 

"We  are  too  tired,"  said  Esther;  "wait  and 
rest  a  little  and  we  shall  avoid  headache." 

So  we  disposed  ourselves  as  comfortably  as 
possible  on  the  chintz-covered  lounge  and  in 
the   old-fashioned   arm-chairs,   till   presently   a 
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loud  blast  from  a  tin  horn  announced  to  some 
distant  mowers  that  dinner  was  ready.  In  a 
few  moments  there  was  a  vigorous  splashing 
at  the  pump  and  the  sound  of  men's  voices, 
and  just  as  we  commenced  an  attack  upon  our 
baskets  of  provisions  our  hostess  came  in  with 
a  cordial  invitation  to  her  table. 

"  I  do  n't  suppose  you  're  used  to  our  ways 
of  livin',"  said  she,  "but  I  reckon  a  bit  of 
lamb  and  a  taste  of  garden  sass  would  n't  hurt 
any  of  you  after  such  a  walk." 

We  looked  at  Esther,  who  accepted  the  in- 
vitation at  once,  and  we  were  ushered  without 
any  further  ceremony  to  the  table,  at  which 
three  stalwart  men  had  already  seated  them- 
selves. Our  hostess  made  a  brief  statement  of 
the  position  of  affairs  as  she  understood  them, 
and  then  devoted  her  energies  to  keeping  the 
plates  of  her  guests  well  furnished.  I  am  sure 
we  did  ample  justice  to  her  hospitality,  for  the 
good  woman  could  not  at  all  appreciate  the  keen 
relish  with  which  we  devoured  her  green  peas 
and  new  potatoes — luxuries  unheard  of  at  that 
season  by  dwellers  in  second-class  city  board- 
ing-houses. 

"What  do  you  do  for  a  livin'?"  asked  one 
of  the  men  at  last. 

"  AVe  teach  school,"  answered  Mattie. 

"All  school  ma'ams?  You  do  n't  say!"  was 
the  response,  accompanied  by  a  look  that  satis- 
fied us  that  school  ma'ams  were  above  par  in 
that  vicinity. 

"Got  any  relations  where  you  're  goin'?" 
was  the  next  question. 

"  Brothers,"  replied  Nellie,  looking  at  Esther 
for  confirmation. 

"AVe  are  going  to  N.  to  visit  the  hospital 
there  and  try  to  do  something  for  the  soldiers 
if  they  will  let  us,"  said  Esther  Markham, 
looking  in  the  woman's  face  with  her  clear, 
grave  eyes. 

"  And  you  're  goin'  to  walk  all  the  way?" 
she  asked  with  a  wondering  face. 

"All  the  way,"  said  Esther,  smiling,  and  at 
that  moment  we  were  transfigured  from  strang- 
ers and  wanderers  to  heroines,  almost  to  saints. 

"  My  Joe  is  in  the  army,"  said  the  woman 
with  glistening  eyes.  "  I  'm  thinking  of  him 
all  the  time  mainly.  I  just  thought  to' myself 
as  I  was  shellin'  them  peas  what  a  master 
hand  he  used  to  be  for  green  peas,  and  wishin' 
I  could  see  him  set  down  and  eat  'em  again. 
I  take  it  as  a  real  providence  that  you  stopped 
in." 

The  dinner  was  finished,  the  men  went  back 
to  the  hay-fields,  and  the  woman  hastened 
through  her  work  and  joined  us  in  the  front 
room.     She  was  eager  to  talk  of  her  Joe  and 


hear  all  we  could  tell  her  of  the  soldiers;  so 
Esther  gave  her  a  full  account  of  our  occasional 
visits  to  the  hospital  down  the  river  and  to 
the  city  barracks.  She  told  her  how  the  wards 
were  arranged,  and  how  the  poor  boys  lay  in 
their  narrow  beds,  cleanly  and  well  cared  for, 
yet  pining  for  familiar  faces  and  words  of  sym- 
pathy and  cheer.  She  told  her  how  one  poor 
fellow  had  first  laughed  and  then  cried  at 
learning  that  Mattie  and  I  came  from  his  far- 
off  native  State,  and  the  good  woman  said, 
"  dear  sakes,"  and  drew  her  apron  across  her 
eyes. 

We  staid  till  three  o'clock,  and  then  took  our 
leave  to  go  four  miles  further  to  the  village  of 
S.,  where  we  proposed  to  spend  the  night. 

"  Be  them  kind  of  clothes  fashionable  in  the 
city?"  asked  our  hostess  as  we  donned  the  rest 
of  our  attire. 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Nell,  frankly,  "but  we 
thought  them  suitable  to  our  purpose." 

"AVell,  I  must  say  you're  the  sensiblest- 
dressed-  persons  I  've  seen  for  many  a  day," 
said  the  woman,  "though  I  did  think  them 
hats  looked  sort  of  outlandish  when  I  first  see 
you." 

AVe  parted  from  her  with  hearty  thanks  for 
our  entertainment,  and  were  followed  clear  to 
the  road  with  her  earnest  wishes  of  success  to 
us  and  our  undertaking. 

"  AVe  have  made  a  brilliant  beginning  at  any 
rate,"  said  I  as  we  went  leisurely  on  our  way; 
"  did  you  feel  any  like  a  beggar,  my  lady 
Markham,  as  you  sat  at  dinner  to-day — eating 
the  peas  and  potatoes  of  charity?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  was  the  earnest  reply;  "it  was 
simple  hospitality,  as  freely  given  and  as 
frankly  accepted  as  if  we  had  been  a  party 
of  knights  and  she  a  noble  baron  of  the  olden 
time." 

And  so,  sauntering  slowly  onward  through 
the  Summer  woods,  we  came  into  the  pretty 
village  just  as  the  swallows  were  flying  home 
to  the  eaves  and  the  church  windows  all  ablaze 
in  the  red  light  of  sunset. 

We  had  not  sought  singularity  in  choosing 
our  attire,  yet  we  knew  it  was  peculiar  enough 
to  attract  attention;  so  we  made  our  way  as 
directly  as  possible  to  a  quiet-looking  inn  that 
stood  near  the  entrance  of  the  principal  street. 
There  was  a  pleasant  yard  around  it,  though 
the  fences  were  dilapidated,  and  sun  and  rain 
had  removed  every  trace  of  inscription  from 
the  clumsy  wooden  sign  that  hung  creaking 
from  a  great  elm  by  the  gate.  A  blow  from 
the  brass  .knocker  brought  to  the  door  a  young 
miss,  who  peered  at  us  curiously  from  under  a 
friz  of  short  curls,  worn  in  a  boyish  style  over 
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her  forehead.  She  readily  promised  us  enter- 
tainment, and  ushered  us  into  a  large  room 
with  painted  floor,  low  ceiling,  and  huge  fire- 
place, garnished  with  an  armful  of  asparagus. 
There  was  something  really  comical  in  her 
lofty  condescension  toward  us,  and  in  the 
jaunty,  self-satisfied  air  with  which  she  thrust 
her  hands  into  the  pockets  of  her  ruffled  apron 
and  sailed  out  of  the  room  in  quest  of  "paw," 
as  she  styled  her  paternal  ancestor. 

"My  lady  has  been  to  the  city,"  said  Nell 
with  a  merry  dance  of  her  eyes;  "she  knows 
what  style  is,  and  can  see  at  a  glance  that  we 
'  are  not  quality." 

The  landlord  himself  made  his  appearance  in 
a  moment — a  smooth-spoken,  obsequious  man, 
who  protested  he  did  not  keep  public  house, 
but  had  retired  from  business  years  before; 
still  the.  house  was  large,  and  he  and  his 
daughter  quite  lonely,  so  they  were  always 
glad  to  accommodate  a  friend  or  so.  The 
smooth  stream  of  words  might  have  flowed  on 
all  night,  but  was  suddenly  checked  by  Esther's 
straightforward  inquiries  about  rooms  and  sup- 
per. He  could  give  us  a  double  room  if  we 
preferred,  and  supper  would  be  ready  in  an 
hour. 

'He  fulfilled  both  promises,  and,  after  dispos- 
ing of  a  very  comfortable  supper,  we  took  pos- 
session of  our  upper  chamber,  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  room  below,  with  the  addition 
of  two  large,  white-covered  beds,  that  looked 
so  extremely  stiff  and  spotless  that  Nell  sug- 
gested that  they  looked  "  as  if  they  were  dead 
and  laid  out." 

The  evening  was  delightful,  but  we  were  too 
weary  to  linger  long  with  our  admiration.  AVe 
discussed  for  a  moment  the  feasibility  of  re- 
moving the  huge  feather  beds  from  the  bed- 
steads, but  weariness  carried  the  day,  and  we 
plunged  boldly  in  with  the  comforting  reflec- 
tion, "  it  is  only  for  one  night." 

Alas,  for  human  hopes  and  expectations, 
"since  upon  night  so  fair  such  awful  morn 
could  rise,"  for  when  we  opened  our  sleepy 
eyes  in  the  gray  light  of  the  early  dawn,  the 
very  windows  of  heaven  seemed  to  be  opened, 
and  the  rain  was  pouring  down  in  torrents. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Mattie,  jerking  herself 
upright  in  the  bed,  and  looking  at  Esther  as 
if  she  considered  her  personally  responsible  for 
the  position  of  affairs. 

"  Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall,"  re- 
sponded Esther  with  a  heroic  attempt  at  a 
smile  to  help  the  quotation. 

"  It  's  gojng  to  be  a  long  storm,"  reported 
Nell,  coming  back  from  the  window  and  climb- 
ing into  bed  again;  "let  's  go  to  sleep,  girls." 


And  we  went  to  sleep  to  be  wakened  by  a 
bell  rung  loudly  at  our  very  door,  and  after 
a  deliberate  toilet  we  went  down  to  breakfast, 
not  in  exuberant  spirits,  but  by  no  means 
desponding.  Little  Margery,  as  her  father 
called  her,  radiant  in  a  morning  dress  of  the 
most  elaborate  style,  dispensed  our  coffee  with 
a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  at  the  "  miserable 
weather,"  and  her  "paw "  dealt  out  some 
delicious  mutton-chops  with  the  encouraging 
remark  that  he  "reckoned  it  had  set  in  for  a 
spell  of  weather." 

He  seemed  determined  to  find  out  from  what 
strange  country  we  had  strayed,  and  where  we 
were  going,  and  oddly  enough  selected  Mattie 
for  his  source  of  information,  probably  because 
she  was  in  appearance  the  most  timid  of  the 
party;  I  am  as  sure  he  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  questioning  the  grand  Mogul  as 
Esther.  Mattie  stood  the  attack  bravely,  and 
replied  with  a  series  of  smooth  indefinities  that 
did  infinite  credit  to  her  Yankee  cuteness,  and 
Nell  came  to  her  relief  by  interposing  in  every 
pause  remarks  and  questions  as  utterly  foreign 
to  the  matter  as  could  be  imagined,  so  that  in 
the  end  our  worthy  host  did  not  add  largely 
to  his  stock  of  information. 

"Now,  what  is  to  be  clone?"  was  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  lips  and  eyes  as  we  shut  the 
door  of  our  room  upon  us  after  breakfast. 

"  Stay  here,  of  course,  till  the  weather  is 
favorable,"  said  Esther,  "and  in  the  mean  time 
we  will  send  for  some  yarn  and  knit  stockings 
for  the  soldiers." 

So  we  sent  for  yarn  and  needles,  commenced 
four  big  blue  stockings,  and  all  that  long  day 
our  needles  clicked  busily,  our  lips  keeping 
time  with  laugh  and  song,  and  at  evening  we 
compared  progress  with  eminent  satisfaction. 
Nell  carried  off  the  palm  by  a  full  inch,  and 
was  declared  winner  accordingly. 

Strolling  into  the  great  sitting-room  after  tea 
we  made  a  grand  discovery  of  a  melodeon 
behind  the  door.  Mattie  took  possession  with 
a  shout  of  delight,  and  after  sundry  fantastic 
performances,  dropped  with  her  low,  sweet 
voice  into  that  tender  German  song, 

"  The  long,  long  weary  day." 

It  always  stirred  me  to  the  saddest  depths  of 
my  soul,  and  no  one  ever  sang  it  with  a  truer 
expression  than  Mattie.  She  kept  on  playing 
a  sad,  sweet  melody  after  she  had  finished  the 
song,  and  in  the  twilight  I  could  see  Nell's 
bright  eyes  glistening  with  tears,  while  Esther 
stood  with  her  forehead  pressed  against  the 
window;  no  one  knew  whether  she  listened  or 
not. 
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"What  a  solemn  tune!"  said  Margery,  com- 
ing into  the  room,  "  do  n't  you  know  any 
dances?" 

Mattie  dashed  into  a  noisy  polka,  and  rattled 
through  a  waltz  or  two,  and  then  we  all  went 
up  stairs  with  a  simple  "  good-night "  to  little 
Margery. 

There  was  no  promise  of  fair  weather  when 
we  looked  from  our  windows  late  that  evening, 
but  soon  after  midnight  the  storm  wore  itself 
out,  a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up,  and  at  sunrise 
there  was  nothing  to  mar  the  stainless  blue  of 
the  sky  save  here  and  there  a  fleecy  cloud  sail- 
ing slowly  away  into  the  dim  distance. 

"  We  can  start  as  soon  as  the  ground  dries  a 
little,"  said  Esther;  and  so  we  did,  after  re- 
plenishing our  baskets  of  lunch  and  paying  a 
very  moderate  hotel  bill. 

Our  stay  in  town  had  been  thoroughly  noised 
abroad,  as  the  weather  and  Margery's  house- 
hold duties  admitted;  so,  as  we  passed  through 
the  streets,  doors  and  windows  were  filled  with 
curious  faces  peering  out  shyly  or  boldly  at  us. 

"  I  declare,"  said  Nell,  laughing,  "  this  makes 
me  think  of  the  pilgrims  passing  through 
Vanity  Fair.  Do  n't  you  remember  how  dear 
old  Bunyan  has  it?  'And  behold,  even  as 
they  entered  into  the  fair  all  the  people  in  the 
fair  were  moved,  and  the  town  itself  in  a 
hubbub  about  them;  first,  because  these  pil- 
grims were  clothed  in  such  raiment  as  was 
diverse  from  the  raiment  of  any  that  traded  at 
the  fair.  The  people,  therefore,  made  a  great 
gazing  upon  them.'" 

We  all  breathed  more  freely  when  we  left 
the  rows  of  white  houses  behind  and  came 
into  the  open  road,  where  the  fields  were 
glowing  and  sparkling ,  after  the  rain,  and  we 
joined  heartily  in  Mattie's  merry  song, 

"On  foot  I  gayly  take  my  way." 
(to  be  continued.) 
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When  Summer's  changing  bloom  has  fled 

By  slow  degrees  away, 
And  Autumn's  palest  flowers  lie  dead 

Around  our  way, 
Who  does  not  pause  to  think  of  death, 

Whose  angels  pass  our  door 
To  waste  the  richest  flowers  whose  breath 

Eeturns  no  more? 
Death,  like  the  wint'ry  tempest,  comes 

To  call  the  loved  away, 
To  breathe  within  our  happy  home 

A  sad  decay. 


GUIZOT'S  MEDITATION'S. 


BY    PROF.    JOHN    P.    LACROIX. 


THE  Christian  heart  is  always  gratified  on 
seeing  exalted  genius  doing  homage  to 
religion;  and,  though  we  should  ever  bear  in 
mind  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  genius  itself 
that  is  honored  by  such  homage  and  not  at  all 
religion,  yet  we  do  unavoidably  now  and  shall 
ever  rejoice  that  so  many  of  the  bright  intel- 
lects of  the  race  obtain  the  brightest  luster  of 
their  crowns  from  the  glories  of  the  Cross. 

M.  F.  P.  G.  Guizot,  the  journalist,  critic, 
historian,  statesman,  philosopher,  and  ex-min- 
ister of  France,  falls  into  this  category.  After 
enjoying  all  the  honors  that  a  great  nation 
and  the  esteem  of  mankind  can  confer  on  ac- 
knowledged greatness,  he  dedicates  the  efforts 
of  his  matured  intellect  and  ripe  years  to  the 
perfection  of  an  elaborate  defense  of  Christian- 
ity against  its  recent  and  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies. The  work  is  to  consist  of  four  volumes, 
the  first  having  been  published  in  Paris  in 
June,  1864. 

In  his  preface  the  author  says:  "I  have 
passed  thirty-four  years  of  my  life  in  strug- 
gling in  a  noisy  arena  for  the  establishment  of 
political  liberty  and  the  maintenance  of  order 
according  to  law.  1  have  learned  in  these 
labors  and  trials  the  value  of  Christian  faith 
and  liberty.  May  God  grant  that  in  the  repose 
of  my  retreat  I  may  consecrate  to  this  cause 
the  remaining  days  and  strength  he  shall  allot 
me!  It  is  the  most  salutary  favor  and  the 
greatest  honor  his  goodness  can  bestow." 

•The  volume  before  us  is  matchless  in  style 
and  replete  with  the  beauties  of  virtue  and 
truth.  I  had  designed  to  make  some  extracts, 
but  I  find  that  as  to  the  first  chapter  this 
would  be  too  much  like  exhibiting  the  features 
of  a  statue  separately.  Permit  me,  therefore, 
to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Ladies'  Repos- 
itory the  following  translation: 

MEDITATION   FIEST — NATURAL   PROBLEMS. 

Ever  since  man  has  existed,  wherever  he  has 
existed  or  does  now  exist,  there  are  questions 
which  have  preoccupied  his  attention  and  con- 
tinue still  to  preoccupy  it  invincibly.  This  is 
not  merely  because  of  his  natural  curiosity 
and  his  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  but  for  a 
reason  different  and  far  otherwise  profound  and 
important;  the  destiny  itself  of  man  is  intimate- 
ly involved  in  these  questions;  they  contain  the 
secret  not  only  of  what  he  sees  but  of  what  he 
himself  is;  when  he  aspires  to  solve  them  it  is 
not  merely  in  order  to  understand  the  spectacle 
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at  which  he  is  present;  he  feels,  he  knows  that 
he  is  an  actor  in  the  drama;  he  wishes  to 
know  his  role  and  destiny.  His  conduct  and 
his  future  are  involved  as  well  as  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  thought.  These  dominant  problems 
are  not  for  man  questions  of  science,  but  ques- 
tions of  life;  in  their  presence  one  is  forced  to 
say  with  Hamlet,  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is 
the  question." 

Whence  come  the  world  and  man  in  its 
midst?  How  did  they  begin  to  exist?  Whither 
do  they  tend?  What  are  their  origin  and  end? 
Are  there  laws  which  govern  .them;  is  there  a 
legislator?  Under  the  empire  of  these  laws 
man  feels  and  declares  himself  free;  is  he  so  in 
fact?  How  is  his  liberty  consistent  with  the 
laws  which  govern  both  him  and  the  world? 
Is  he  a  necessitated  instrument  or  a  responsi- 
ble agent?  What  are  his  bonds  and  relations 
to  the  Legislator  of  the  world? 

The  world  and  man  himself  offer  a  strange 
and  melancholy  spectacle.  In  it  moral  and 
material,  good  and  evil,  order  and  disorder,  joy 
and  sorrow,  are  intimately  mingled  and  in  con- 
stant strife.  Whence  come  this  mingling  and 
combat?  Is  good  or  evil  the  condition  and 
law  of  man  and  the  world?  If  good,  then 
whence  came  evil?  Why  suffering  and  death? 
Why  moral  disorder — the  so  frequent  misfor- 
tunes of  the  good,  the  so  astonishing  prosper- 
ity of  the  wicked?  Is  this  the  normal  and 
definitive  condition  of  man  and  the  world0 

Man  feels  at  once,  great  and  small,  strong 
and  weak,  powerful  and  impotent.  He  ad- 
mires, he  loves  himself;  nevertheless,  he  does 
not  suffice  himself;  he  seeks  a  support,  a  suc- 
cor beyond  and  above  himself;  he  demands,  he 
invokes,  he  prays.  What  signify  these  inner 
troubles,  these  alternate  sallies  of  pride  and 
feebleness?  Have  they,  or  not,  a  meaning  and 
object?     Why  prayer? 

These  are  the  natural  problems,  sometimes 
obscurely  felt,  sometimes  clearly  defined,  which, 
in  all  time,  among  every  people,  under  all 
forms  and  degrees  of  civilization,  through  in- 
stinct or  reflection,  have  arisen  and  continued 
to  arise  in  the  human  soul.  I  indicate  only 
the  greatest,  the  most  apparent,  though  I 
might  mention  many  others  which  are  related 
to  these. 

Not  only  are  these  problems  natural  to  man, 
they  are  natural  to  him  only;  they  are  his 
prerogative.  Among  all  the  beings  known  to 
us  man  alone  catches  sight  of  and  propounds 
them,  and  feels  an  imperious  necessity  of  solv- 
ing them.  I  borrow  from  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
these  beautiful  words:  "Why  does  the  ox  not 
act  as   I?     He  might  lie  down  upon  the  ver- 


dant mead,  raise  his  head  toward  the  skies  and 
supplicate  by  his  lowings  the  unknown  Being 
who  fills  this  immensity.  But  no;  preferring 
the  green  turf  beneath  him,  he  interrogates 
not  at  the  hight  of  the  firmament,  those  suns 
which  are  the  grand  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  God.  Animals  are  not  troubled  by  those 
hopes  which  the  heart  of  man  manifests;  they 
obtain  at  each  moment  their  supreme  good;  a 
little  grass  satisfies  the  lamb;  a  little  blood 
satisfies  the  tiger.  The  only  being  who  searches 
beyond,  and  who  is  not  to  himself  his  all,  is 
man."* 

Out  of  these  problems,  natural  and  peculiar 
to  man,  have  sprung  all  religions;  they  all  aim 
at  satisfying  the  thirst  man  has  to  solve  them. 
As  these  problems  are  the  source  of  religion, 
the  solutions  which  they  receive  are  its  suste- 
nance and  basis.  There  is  in  our  day  a  quite 
common  tendency  to  make  religion  to  consist 
essentially,  I  might  say  solely,  in  religious 
feeling,  in  those  beautiful  and  vague  aspira- 
tions which  constitute  the  poetry  of  the  soul, 
outside  of  and  above  the  realities  of  life.  By 
religious  feeling  the  soul  enters  into  affinity 
with  divine  order,  and  this  affinity,  altogether 
personal,  entirely  intimate,  independent  of 
every  positive  dogma,  of  every  organized 
Church,  is  sufficient,  it  is  said,  and  ought  to 
be  sufficient  for  man;  this  is  for  him  the  true 
and  necessary  religion. 

Certainly  religious  feeling,  the  intimate  and 
personal  affinity  of  the  soul  with  divine  order, 
is  essential  and  necessary  to  religion;  but  re- 
ligion is  something  else  and  much  more.  The 
human  soul  can  not  be  divided  and  reduced  to 
this  or  that  one  of  his  faculties  which  is  chosen 
and  exalted  while  the  others  are  condemned  to 
slumber;  man  is  not  only  a  sensitive  and  poetic 
being  who  aspires  to  soar,  by  imagination  and 
love,  beyond  the  material  and  actual  world — he 
thinks  as  well  as  feels;  he  wishes  to  under- 
stand and  believe  as  well  as  love;  it  is  not 
enough  for  him  that  his  soul  is  moved  and 
elevated;  he  requires-  that  it  shall  fix  itself 
upon  and  find  repose  in  convictions  which 
harmonize  with  its  emotions.  This  is  what 
man  seeks  in  religion;  he  demands  of  it  some- 
thing more  than  noble  and  pure  enjoyment;  he 
demands  of  it  light  as  well  as  sympathy.  If  it 
does  not  solve  the  moral  problems  which  be- 
siege his  intellect,  it  may  be  poetry  but  it  is 
not  religion. 

I  can  not  contemplate  without  emotion  the 
troubles  of  those  cultivated  spirits  who  attempt 

*  Genie  du  Christianisme,  t.  Ier.,  p.  208,  edit,  de 
1831. 
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to  find  in  religious  feeling  alone  a  refuge  from 
doubt  and  impiety.  It  is  well  to  preserve  in 
the  shipwreck  of  faith  and  the  chaos  of  thought 
the  grand  instincts  'of  our  nature,  and  to  per- 
sist in  experiencing  sublime  wants  to  which  no 
satisfaction  is  given.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  superior  spirits  may  thus  fill  up  by 
their  sincerity  and  their  fervor  of  sentiment 
the  void  of  their  beliefs,  but  let  them  not 
delude  themselves;  man  can  not  any  better 
satisfy  himself  with  sterile  aspirations  and 
fine  doubts  as  to  the  interests  of  his  spiritual 
future  than  as  to  those  of  the  present  life;  the 
natural  problems  which  I  have  recounted  will 
always  be  the  burden  of  souls,  and  religious 
feeling  will  never  be  a  sufficient  religion. 

By  the  side  of  the  apotheosis  of  religious 
feeling  takes  its  place  at  this  day  another 
attempt  far  otherwise  grave  and  bold.  Far 
from  examining  the  natural  problems  to  which 
religions  correspond,  certain  schools  of  philoso- 
phy, the  pantheistic  and  the  positive  schools, 
which  now  make  quite  a  stir  on  the  intellect- 
ual stage,  suppress  them  absolutely  and  deny 
them.  If  we  listen  to  them  the  world  has  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity  and  through  itself,  as 
well  as  the  laws  by  virtue  of  which  it  main- 
tains and  develops  itself.  All  things,  in  their 
principles  and  totality,  have  always  been  what 
they  are  now  and  shall  ever  be.  There  is  in 
this  universe  no  myster}';  there  are  only  facts 
and  laws,  which  are  chained  together  naturally, 
necessarily,  and  on  which  human  science,  im- 
perfect but  indefinitely  progressive  in  its  power 
as  well  as  its  activity,  applies  its  energies. 

Thus  creation,  Divine  providence,  and  human 
liberty,  the  mingling  and  strife  of  good  and  evil 
in  the  world  and  in  man,  the  imperfection  of 
the  actual  condition  and  lot  of  man,  the  antici- 
pation of  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  future, 
these  are  mere  reveries,  sports  of  the  human 
mind;  there  are  in  reality  no  such  questions; 
just  as  the  world  is  eternal,  it  is,  in  its  present 
condition,  complete,  normal,  and  definitive  as 
well  as  progressive;  and  it  is  not  from  any 
power  superior  to  the  world,  it  is  only  from 
the  progress  of  science  and  of  human  knowl- 
edge that  man  is  to  expect  the  remedy  for  the 
natural  and  moral  evil  which  afflicts  the  human 
race. 

I  do  not  now  discuss  this  system;  I  do  not 
even  qualify  it  by  its  true  name;  I  only  reca- 
pitulate it.  But  at  the  first  and  simple  view 
what  contempt  for  the  spontaneous  and  uni- 
versal instincts  of  man!  What  forgetfulness 
of  the  facts  which  fill  up  the  universal  and 
continuing  history  of  mankind ! 

Nevertheless,    such    are    our    surroundings 


Not  at  all  a  solution  but  a  negation  of  the 
natural  problems  which  invincibly  beset  the 
human  soul,  this  is  all  that  is  offered  to  him 
for  his  satisfaction  and  his  repose.  Be  thou  a 
mathematician,  naturalist,  mechanician,  chem- 
ist, critic,  romancer,  poet,  but  enter  not  into 
what  is  called  the  religious  and  theological 
sphere;  there  are  there  no  real  questions  to 
solve,  nothing  to  seek,  nothing  to  do,  nothing 
to  expect,  nothing,  nothing. 
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How  wild,  how  wild  the  wind  doth  blow! 
Freighted  with  mist  of  rain  and  snow, 
As  down  the  street,  the  stony  street, 
A  basket  of  corn  upon  my  arm, 
Past  curious  eyes  my  way  I  beat. 

Ladies,  in  fine  and  soft  array, 
No  look  of  care  in  your  eyes  to-day, 
While  I,  with  weary  arm  and  feet, 
Go  carrying  corn  adown  the  street; 
Do  n't  look  at  me  so  cold  and  strange, 
This  is  a  weary  world  of  change; 
Ah,  once  with  careless  heart  and  brow 
I  met  you  on  the  street,  but  now — 

A  soldier's  wife,  that  tells  the  tale— 

Ah,  me,  that  was  a  heavy  gale. 

I  used  to  think  I  was  so  frail 

The  very  winds  of  heaven  should  be 

Quite  bland  whene'er  they  blew  on  me. 

He  taught  me  so,  whose  manly  arm 

Carried  for  me  the  golden  corn 

In  other  days  adown  the  street, 

When  life  to  me  was  sweet — how  sweet! 

But  times  are  changed;  in  "army  blue," 
My  patriot  soldier,  brave  and  true, 
Moves  on  with  the  heroic  host, 
That  love  their  native  land  the  most; 
The  beauteous  flag,  the  radiant  star 
Of  freedom,  called  him  to  the  war; 
And  so,  with  bearded  lip  and  cheek, 
And  eyes  whose  light  doth  sadly  speak 
Of  stormy  strife,  full  well  I  know 
He  follows  where  war-bugles  blow; 
And  this  is  why  to-day  you  meet 
Me  carrying  corn  adown  the  street. 

How  could  I  sigh  and  bid  him  stay 
When  traitors  stood  in  stern  array, 
Ready  to  strike  and  trample  down 
The  dear  old  flag  of  bright  renown; 
No,  no;  though  life  must  be  less  sweet, 
And  I  alone  its  toils  must  meet, 
I  would  not  call  him  from  the  strife 
To  bless  and  brighten  my  one  life, 
When  millions  anxiously  await 
The  struggling  Union's  pending  fate, 
Whose  triumph-song  can  -but  be  sung 
Through  lonely  hearts  by  anguish  wrung. 
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THREE  DATS  AT  PEKIN. 

LETTERS    OF   A    VOYAGE,    TRANSLATED   FROM   THE 
FRENCH. 


III. 


THE   SAME  TO  THE    SAME. 

I  MUST  prepare  to  set  out  to-morrow,  my 
dear  friend,  and  it  grieves  me  much ;  but 
nevertheless  I  shall  not  destroy  my  time  at 
Pekin.  You  will  recall  to  mind  what  I  wrote 
you  last,  that  I  was  invited  to  dine  with  my 
mandarin.  This  morning  I  promenaded  into  the 
city,  preceded  by  my  guide,  who  indicated  to 
me  as  we  passed  along  the  habitations  of  the 
most  considerable  personages  of  the  city.  Let 
me  here  tell  you  that  in  passing  into  a  retired 
street  my  guide,  with  the  utmost  coolness, 
proposed  to  me  to  enter  into  a  house  of  fine 
appearance  to  smoke  opium.  I  declined,  and 
thanked  him  for  this  charming  invitation,  and 
was  conducted  into  the  Chinese  city.  We  had 
hardly  gone  a  few  steps  when  we  fonnd  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  considerable  throng 
assembling  before  the  house  of  a  merchant, 
who,  judging  from  the  signs  placed,  according 
to  custom,  on  each  side  of  the  door,  sold  all 
kinds  of  porcelain.  I  pressed  along  with  the 
others,  and  soon  learned  that  the  curious  were 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  wedding  procession; 
the  son  of  the  porcelain  merchant  had  espoused 
the  daughter  of  a  manufacturer  of  paper.  In 
a  word,  we  soon  heard  at  the  end  of  the  street 
a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  cries  of  joy.  The 
musicians  preceded  a  sedan  of  bamboo  wood, 
elegantly  decorated,  but  so  covered  with  screens 
as  to  prevent  any  one  from  seeing  the  bride,  who 
was  within.  After  this  came  the  relations  of 
the  two  families,  then  the  domestics,  who  car- 
ried in  their  hands  the  habits  and  the  jewels 
of  their  young  mistress.  The  procession  en- 
tered into  the  bouse,  and  I  saw  a  man  who 
placed  himself  at  the  side  of  the  sedan  present 
a  key  to  the  bridegroom;  this  was  the  nearest 
relative  of  the  future  wife,  and  this  key  was 
intended  to  open  the  sedan. 

The  crowd  soon  dispersed,  and  I  then  in- 
quired of  my  guide  some  instructions  on  the 
manner  in  which  marriages  were  celebrated  in 
China.  The  parents  are  absolute  masters,  and 
they  marry  their  children  as  they  judge  proper. 
As  the  daughters  live  in  the  most  absolute  re- 
tirement, they  know  nothing  of  their  future 
husbands,  and  he  is  ignorant  whether  his  affi- 
anced bride  is  handsome  or  ugly.  The  females 
bring  with  them  no  portion;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  husband  who  is  obliged  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  to  the  parents  of  the  bride.  This 
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money  serves  ordinarily  to  purchase  the  bride's 
wedding  garments;  the  husband  gives  them, 
besides,  a  few  pieces  of  silk — at  least  this  is 
the  custom  in  rich  families — and  he  also  pre- 
sents to  the  bride  bracelets  and  other  jewels. 
When  the  conditions  are  settled  the  relatives 
of  each  family  assemble  themselves  in  the  hall 
of  ancestors,  which  is  found  in  all  the  houses 
of  China.  The  father  discovers  the  sacred  tab- 
lets which  are  deposited  there,  and  which  con- 
tain the  names  of  his  ancestors  as  far  as  to 
the  fourth  generation.  He  prostrates  himself 
before  them  with  respect,  and  burns  incense  in 
invoking  the  names  of  his  fathers,  when  he 
acquaints  these  beloved  shades  with  the  mar- 
riage which  has  been  projected.  He  reads  in  a 
high  voice  the  principal  articles  written  in  let- 
ters of  gold  on  a  paper;  this  scroll  is  finally 
burnt  on  a  chafing-dish  with  incense,  and  the 
assembly  retires.  The  parents  of  the  young 
female  themselves  fix  the  day  of  the  marriage, 
and,  when  they  have  received  the  portion, 
they  conduct  their  child  to  the  house  of  the 
spouse  in  a  well-closed  sedan. 

The  husband  himself  opens  the  door  of  the 
sedan,  and  then  for  the  first  time  sees  his  bride. 
He  takes  her  by  the  hand  and  leads  her  into  a 
hall,  where  a  repast  has  been  prepared  for 
them  on  a  small  table;  the  guests  are  conducted 
into  other  apartments.  Before  being  seated  the 
newly-married  couple  wash  their  hands,  and 
turn  their  backs  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
looks  toward  the  north  and  the  other  toward 
the  south ;  then  the  bride  bows  four  times  to 
her  spouse,  who  returns  two  of  them.  When 
they  are  seated  at  the  table  the  husband  pro- 
poses to  the  lady  to  drink  with  him;  she  ac- 
cepts and  returns  the  invitation.  Two  glasses 
of  wine  or  of  some  other  beverage  are  brought 
to  them,  when  they  drink  a  small  quantity  of 
it  and  turn  the  remainder  into  a  common 
vessel,  with  which  they  are  served  in  turn. 
This  last  ceremony  sanctions  the  union  of  the 
young  couple. 

Doubtless  you  are  desirous  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  condition  of  females  in  China.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  on 
this  matter,  for  in  this  country,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Asia,  they  live  in  profound  retirement. 
I  give  you  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
on  the  subject.  Nearly  all,  particularly  the 
wealthy,  have  several  wives;  but  one  only  is 
recognized  as  legitimate.  Divorce,  though 
rather  rare,  is  allowed.  If  a  wife  forsakes  the 
domicile  of  her  husband  she  is  condemned  to 
the  bastinado,  and  for  the  commission  of  adul- 
tery the  judge  may  condemn  her  to  death. 
The    females    very    seldom    contract   a    second 
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marriage;  this  is  regarded  as  a  gross  insult  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  husband.  Of  a 
character  in  general  submissive  and  timid,  they 
are -occupied  only  with  the  affairs  of  the  house, 
and  can  not  shine  as  our  European  dames.  I 
do  not  mean  to  assert  in  this,  however,  that 
they  are  incapable  of  refinement,  or  are  kept 
in  complete  ignorance.  In  perusing  the  Mem- 
oirs on  Qhina  by  a  celebrated  man  of  your 
society,  the  Eeverend  P.  Amiot,  I  found  a  curi- 
ous and  interesting  notice  of  a  woman  of  let- 
ters, who  lived  under  the  Emperor  Ho-ti,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Pan- 
hoei-pan — this  was  her  name — was  the  sister 
of  an  illustrious  general  named  Pan-tchao,  and 
of  an  excellent  historian  named  Pan-kon,  and 
raised  herself  to  a  respectable  position  among 
the  savants  of  China.  She  took  a  large  part 
in  the  historic  compositions  of  her  brother,  and 
the  Emperor,  after  having  assigned  her  certain 
revenues,  and  given  her  an  apartment  in  his 
own  palace  near  the  library,  named  her  the 
mistress  of  poetry,  eloquence,  and  history  to 
the  Empress.  P.  Amiot  has  translated  a  work 
of  Pan-hoei-pan  entitled,  "The  Seven  Articles 
under  which  are  Comprised  the  Principal  Duties 
of  Females."  The  Chinese  possess  several 
treatises  of  this  kind,  but  this  one  is  very  re- 
markable. The  two  passages  which  follow  at- 
tracted my  attention:  "Never  relax  in  the 
practice  of  the  two  virtues  which  I  regard  as 
the  foundation  of  all  the  others,  and  which 
ought  to  be  your  most  brilliant  ornament — an 
unbounded  respect  for  him  whose  name  you 
bear,  and  a  continual  attention  to  yourself.  A 
lady  should  never  wish  to  appear  remarkably 
intelligent.  If  she  is  sufficiently  well  instructed 
in  letters  to  be  able  to  speak  pertinently  she 
should  be  careful  not  to  make  a  parade  of  her 
erudition.  In  general,  no  one  loves  a  lady  who 
is  constantly  citing  extracts  of  history,  of  the 
sacred  books,  of  poetry,  or  of  works  of  litera- 
ture; but  none  can  fail  to  esteem  her  if,  know- 
ing that  she  is  learned,  they  never  see  it  pur- 
posely exhibited  in  ordinary  discourse,  if  they 
never  hear  her  speak  of  the  sciences  or  of  lit- 
erature, but  in  very  few  words,  and  in  pure 
condescension  to  those  who  seek  it  of  her." 
This  was  written  by  the  wife  of  a  mandarin  at 
the  extremity  of  Asia  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

If  you  examine  a  few  specimens  of  painted 
Chinese  porcelain,  and  this  is  not  rare  in  Eu- 
rope, you  can  easily  represent  to  yourself  the 
females  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Those  who  pass 
for  beauties  are  the  tall  rather  than  the  short, 
with  small  eyes,  large  ears,  black  hair,  short 
nose,  and  feet  compressed  to  as  small  a  size  as 


possible.  To  obtain  this  last  kind  of  beauty, 
as  soon  as  a  daughter  of  a  good  house  comes 
to  the  world,  they  tightly  bandage  the  feet  of 
the  little  one  with  garters,  and  perhaps  also 
employ  some  corrosive  liquid.  It  results  from 
this  that  the  poor  creatures  can  scarcely  walk, 
and  are  obliged  most  frequently  to  support 
themselves  on  a  staff.  Some  writers  give  to 
this  custom  an  origin  sufficiently  absurd;  it  is 
designed,  say  they,  to  accustom  the  females  to 
remain  at  home.  Others  attribute  it  to  an 
empress  named  Sa-kia,  who,  having  excessively 
small  feet,  conceived  the  idea  of  bandaging 
them  to  make  them  still  smaller,  seeking  in 
this  to  change  into  an  attraction  what  was  a 
real  deformity.  The  Chinese  paint  the  face, 
eyebrows,  and  lips.  The  ordinary  head-dress 
adopted,  among  the  rest  in  France,  consists  in 
raising  the  hair  to  the  top  of  the  head  and 
tastefully  forming  it  into  several  loops  or  curls, 
among  which  they  interlace  some  fiowei's  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  young  persons  wear  a 
kind  of  crown  made  of  pasteboard  covered 
with  handsome  silk,  and  sometimes  enriched 
with  pearls.  The  aged  females  use  as  a  con- 
stant head-dress  a  large  bandage  of  silk,  with 
which  they  bind  the  head  in  the  form  of  a 
turban.  The  habiliments  of  the  Chinese  ladies 
are  very  graceful.  They  consist  of  a  robe  very 
long,  with  wide  sleeves,  partially  open  at  the 
bottom;  over  this  is  a  kind  of  tunic,  also  long, 
but  of  which  the  sleeves  are  straight  and  nar- 
row; add  to  this  wide  pantaloons  of  silk,  short 
stockings  of  the  same  material,  and  shoes  more 
or  less  richly  ornamented,  and  you  have  a 
description  of  the  toilet  of  a  Chinese  lady  of 
high  rank. 

But  I  see  I  have  allowed  myself  to  run  into 
a  long  digression.  I  return- to  my  visit  to  the 
mandarin,  who  received  me  with  exquisite 
politeness.  He  is  a  man  of  about  forty  years 
of  age,  of  great  corpulence  and  ruddy  complex- 
ion— characteristic  signs  of  beauty  among  the 
Chinese.  He  wore  a  magnificent  robe  of  silk, 
on  which,  over  the  breast,  was  embroidered  a 
large  phcenix;  on  his  cap  was  a  transparent 
blue  stone  which  indicated  his  rank;  namely, 
the  third  class  of  mandarins.  After  a  thou- 
sand reciprocal  accomplishments,  of  which  I 
became  very  tired,  my  host  presented  me  to 
several  of  his  relatives,  who  also  overwhelmed 
me  with  their  politeness;  then  he  introduced 
me,  with  great  ceremony,  to  the  dining-room, 
which  was  illuminated  with  immense  colored 
lanterns,  representing  a  multitude  of  figures. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  my  dear  friend,  great  din- 
ners are  really  a  laborious  task;  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  inconvenience  of  using  the  chopsticks,  as 
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one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  these,  but  the 
quantity  and  composition  of  their  dishes  really 
frighten  a  European  stomach.  They  served  us 
with  at  least  ten  courses  and  a  multitude  of 
dishes  of  which  one  might  seek  in  vain  for  the 
receipt  in  the  royal  kitchen.  First,  the  famous 
soup  made  of  the  beehe-de-mer,  or  nests  of  the 
swallow-fish;  then  some  stewed  pigeon's  eggs, 
some  fricasseed  frogs,  dried  worms,  salted  cater- 
pillars, stag's  sinews  with  rice,  shark's  fins 
seasoned  with  some  soy  of  Japan  or  essence  of 
millepedes,  pheasants  and  partridges,  all  cut  up 
into  small  pieces  and  served  in  porcelain 
saucers;  finally,  for  dessert,  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  sweetmeats,  pastry,  and  delicious  con- 
serves. In  spite  of  the  reiterated  invitations 
of  my  host,  I  ate  as  little  as  possible,  and  it 
was  well  for  me.  If  my  appetite  had  been  as 
strong  and  as  freely  indulged  as  that  of  the 
other  guests  you  would  have  heard  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  that  a  European  missionary  had 
died  in  China,  not  as  a  glorious  martyr,  but  as 
a  victim  of  indigestion.  During  the  dinner 
they  served  us  a  profusion  of  sei-hing,  a  rather 
agreeable  kind  of  liquor,  some  sam-chou,  a  fer- 
mented beverage  which  they  drink  in  small 
glasses,  and  a  species  of  very  weak  wine,  chafed 
so  as  to  make  it  hot.  Every  time  they  drank 
a  toast,  and  this  occurred  frequently,  they  took 
their  glasses  in  both  hands,  making  tchin-chin, 
that  is  to  say,  resting  for  some  time  vis-a-vis 
in  bowing  to  each  other;  then  they  drank,  and 
exposed  to  view  the  bottom  of  their  glasses. 
This  custom,  which  exists  among  several  peo- 
ple in  Europe,  is  annoying,  but  it  is  not  ab- 
surd. This  ended  all  the  ceremony.  You 
should  not,  then,  place  too  much  confidence  in 
the  stories  of  P.  du  Halde  and  of  Salmon; 
these  reverend  fathers  have  been  duped  by 
some  silly  jester.  They  pretend,  you  know,  that 
the  Chinese  eat  only  in  measured  time,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  signal  of  the  amphitryon.  I 
am  able  to  assure  you  that  one  feels  very  free 
at  the  table  of  a  mandarin,  and  that  the  gayety 
there  is  as  full  and  frank  as  at  the  fireside  of  a 
good  hotel  in  Paris  or  Berlin. 

The  repast  having  reached  its  end,  the  man- 
darin very  graciously  inquired  of  me  if  I 
wished  to  assist  in  a  theatrical  representation 
or  at  some  exhibition  of  stage-dancers.  I 
thanked  him  and  declined,  saying  that  I  would 
prefer  to  enjoy  his  conversation,  a  compliment 
which  appeared  greatly  to  please  and  flatter 
him.  We  therefore  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  in  this  manner.  The  cousin  of  the 
Viceroy  is  a  veritable  savant;  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  several  missionaries  of 
our  order,  who,  if  they  had  not  the  good  for- 


tune to  convert  him  to  the  Christian  faith,  at 
least  greatly  increased  his  knowledge  of  letters. 
An  incident  occurred  in  the  midst  of  our  con- 
versation which  greatly  enlivened  us.  The 
mandarin  possesses  a  very  good  map  of  the 
world.  We  were  occupied  in  examining  it 
when  one  of  the  guests,  a  greater  Tartar  man- 
darin, who  had  not  yet  opened  his  mouth  ex- 
cept to  eat,  inquired  of  us  if  this  was  China, 
and  he  indicated  by  his  finger  one  of  the  hem- 
ispheres. 

"  No,"  said  I  to  him,  "  this  is  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia;  here  is  Persia" — 

"  And  where,  then,  is  China?"  replied  our 
sapient  mandarin. 

"  In  this  small  corner  of  the  earth,"  said  I. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  paint  to  you  the  aston- 
ishment of  my  interlocutor,  who  looked  upon 
the  map,  rolling  his  great  dark  eyes  over  it, 
and  repeating  incessantly,  "  Siao-te-Jciu!  China! 
she  is  very  small,  she  is  very  small!" 

The  evening  was  far  advanced  when  we 
drank  tea,  and  immediately  after  I  took  leave 
of  the  mandarin.  He  gave  me  a  thousand 
compliments,  and  invited  me  again  to  dine 
with  him  on  my  return  to  Pekin.  He  recon- 
ducted me  as  far  as  the  outer  vestibule,  and 
from  thence  four  domestics  accompanied  me, 
bearing  large  lanterns  on  painted  poles.  This 
day,  you  see,  my  dear  friend,  has  been  still 
more  fully  occupied  than  yesterday.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  am  obliged  to  leave  day  after  to- 
morrow. To-morrow  I  have  concluded  to  re- 
main to  witness  the  Feast  of  Lanterns,  of  which 
I  will  give  you  a  description;  and  that  shall 
be  my  last  letter,  at  least  from  Pekin.  Good- 
night! 

IV. 

FEOM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

As  I  promised  you  yesterday,  I  send  a  rela- 
tion of  the  incidents  of  my  last  day's  visit  to 
the  capital  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  In  spite 
of  the  cold,  a  little  sharp  and  piercing — we  are 
in  the  month  of  January — Pekin  is  very  lively, 
and  the  roofs  of  the  pagodas  and  of  the  pay- 
leou  sparkled  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  in- 
cidents of  the  day,  as  you  will  see,  were  full 
of  contrasts;  they  commenced  with  a  scene  of 
mourning  and  terminated  with  a  public  fete. 

A  few  days  since  a  rich  junk  came  into  col- 
lision with  the  bark  of  a  poor  waterman;  both 
the  vessels  were  capsized,  and  in  spite  of  the 
most  prompt  succor,  they  were  not  able  to 
save  the  boatman  nor  a  young  mandariness, 
who  was  found  in  the  junk.  Their  funerals 
took  place  to-day,  and  I  did  not  allow  the 
opportunity  of  observing  them  to  pass  by  unim- 
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proved.  Mourning,  which  is  continued  for  the 
Emperor  and  for  parents  during  three  years,  is 
a  sacred  and  grave  thing  among  the  Chinese. 
Thus  the  first  hundred  clays  should  be  spent  in 
solitude,  and  in  abstinence  from  all  rich  viands 
and  strong  liquors;  and  so  very  profound  is 
their  mourning  that  they  are  obliged  to  re- 
nounce not  only  all  pleasures,  but  also  every 
hind  of  public  office.  I  append  what  informa- 
.  tion  I  have  been  able  to  procure  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Chinese  bury  their  dead. 
After  having  embalmed  the  body  they  clothe 
it  in  the  richest  vestments  and  expose  it  on  an 
estrade,  before  which  the  different  members  of 
the  family  come  and  prostrate  themselves.  On 
the  third  day  the  body,  completely  dressed,  is 
placed  in  a  coffin  made  of  camphor-wood, 
varnished,  and  often  richly  gilded  on  the  ex- 
terior, and  filled  with  lime  and  cotton.  On  the 
breast  of  the  deceased  they  place  a  variety  of 
objects,  such  as  a  pipe,  some  tobacco,  several 
pieces  of  money,  etc.  The  poorest  classes 
never  omit  this  ceremony,  however  costly  it 
may  be. 

I  followed  the  procession  of  the  young  man- 
dariness.  The  coffin,  covered  with  ornaments 
and  surmounted  with  a  rich  pavilion,  was 
borne  on  a  hind  of  litter  or  palanquin  by 
twenty  men  dressed  in  habits  of  mourning. 
In  advance  walked  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  deceased,  followed  by  their  domestics, 
bearing  in  their  hands  small  figures  of  paste- 
board; then  came  the  bonzes  with  an  altar, 
some  instruments  of  music,  vessels  for  burning 
incense,  etc.  Behind  the  coffin  were  the  sons 
of  the  mandariness  all  dressed  in  white,  then 
in  large  sedans  her  daughters  and  some  females, 
who  were  filling  the  air  with  their  heart-rend- 
ing cries.  This  was  a  great  spectacle.  At 
some  distance  from  this  cortege  was  the-  funeral 
procession  of  a  woman  of  the  people;  though 
less  rich  and  less  numerously  attended,  it  was 
equally  imposing  and  regulated  by  the  same 
rites. 

The  tombs  at  Pekin,  as  in  the  other  provin- 
ces of  China,  are  situated  without  the  city, 
and  ordinarily  on  the  hills  covered  with  wood. 
We  penetrated  into  a  small  glade  of  wood  of 
ravishing  aspect,  divided  by  clusters  of  aged 
trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  erected  monu- 
ments of  all  kinds,  but  for  the  most  part  hav- 
ing the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  omega  (u). 
The  cortege  arrived  before  one  of  these  vast 
structures  designed  for  the  members  of  the 
mandarin's  family,  and  there  the  coffin  was  let 
down.  These  tombs  are  divided  into  several 
apartments,  of  which  the  first  serves  for  a  kind 
of  chapel;  the  others  are  small  caves,  in  which 


they  place  the  coffins  on  platforms  elevated 
and  surrounded  by  vases  of  perfumes.  Every 
one  having  kneeled  down,  the  bonzes  made 
some  libations  on  the  altar,  offered  some  viands 
to  the  deceased,  and  threw  into  the  fire  some 
small  figures  of  pasteboard,  which  represented 
slaves,  camels,  houses,  etc.  The  Chinese  are 
persuaded  that  the  dead  receive  in  the  other 
world  the  offerings  which  are  made  to  them  in 
this.  Thus  they  never  neglect  on  certain 
solemn  days  to  make  libations  and  to  place 
articles  of  food,  fruits,  and  other  objects  of  the 
first  necessity  before  the  tombs  of  their  ances- 
tors. The  funeral  cortege  finally  separated  in 
silence,  nothing  being  heard  but  the  smoth- 
ered groanings  of  the  husband  and  children  of 
the  mandariness. 

After  having  mentally  prayed  for  the  soul 
of  this  young  female,  I  promenaded  with  my 
guide  through  the  walks  of  the  cemetery,  bor- 
dered with  dwarfed  oaks  and  arbutuses,  or 
strawberry-trees,  bearing  red  fruit.  All  the 
tombs,  even  the  most  simple,  which  consist,  as 
with  us,  of  a  large  stone,  erect  or  lying  down, 
were  preserved  with  admirable  care.  Some 
climbing  plants  and  other  odorous  flowers 
grew  along  the  stones,  and  some  cypress-trees 
waved  their  pendent  branches  over  the  bright 
tiles  of  the  roofs.  I  was  not  able  to  prevent 
myself  being  seized  with  a  profound  sentiment 
of  admiration  and  at  the  same  time  of  grief. 
0,  my  friend,  pray  for  these  men  who  have  not 
yet  opened  their  eyes  to  the  celestial  light. 
How  are  they  not  worthy  of  our  affection, 
carrying  so  far  their  veneration  for  the  dead! 
[The  author  being  a  Catholic  can  see  a  greater 
recommendation  in  this  than  would  be  per- 
ceived by  a  Protestant.] 

The  night  arrived;  I  departed  from  the 
wood,  and  in  a  melancholy  mood  ascended  a 
hill,  from  which  I  could  view  a  part  of  the 
city  and  of  the  impei'ial  canal,  when  a  brilliant 
light  attracted  my  attention.  Pekin  seemed  to 
be  all  on  fire.  I  interrogated  my  guide  con- 
cerning it,  and  he  reminded  me  that  this  was 
the  Feast  of  Lanterns.  We  hurried  our  steps, 
and  a  spectacle  the  most  original  and  unique 
was  presented  to  my  eyes.  The  prominent 
houses,  the  public  monuments  were  decorated 
with  immense  lanterns  of  silk  or  of  paper, 
which  represented  all  sorts  of  figures.  Some 
of  these  vast  machines,  inclosing  a  great  num- 
ber of  wax  candles,  were  really  magnificent; 
but  one  might  there  contemplate  the  puppets 
of  human  grandeur.  The  grotesque  and  fan- 
tastic genius  of  the  Chinese  is  well  calculated 
to  amuse  one's  fancy  in  this  feast.  No  one 
lantern   seemed   to   resemble   the   others.     The 
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designs  on  some  represented  gardens  and  land- 
scapes; others  scenes  on  the  ocean,  military 
displays,  or  the  representations  of  buffoonery. 
I  saw  some  machines  bearing  the  figure  of 
gigantic  dragons,  transparent  throughout,  and 
brilliantly  illuminated,  which,  by  the  slightest 
touch,  were  thrown  into  a  thousand  contor- 
tions. The  most  of  these  large  lanterns  are 
surrounded  with  carved  ornaments  and  decora- 
ted with  immense  ribbons  of  all  colors. 

The  streets  were  crowded  with  the  multitude, 
and  what  greatly  increased  the  singularity  of 
the  spectacle  was,  that  nearly  all  of  the  prom- 
enaders  carried  in  their  hands  or  bore  on  the 
summits  of  poles  a  small  lantern.  Great  gayety 
reigned  over  all;  one  heard  nothing  but  joyous 
shouts  and  the  noise  of  instruments.  I  reached 
the  bank  of  the  canal,  the  "  city  of  the  water," 
as  the  Chinese  call  it,  and  then  my  surprise 
was  doubled.  All  the  junks  of  war,  the  sham- 
pans,  and  the  boats  of  the  fishermen  were 
ornamented  with  lanterns,  and  in  the  midst 
were  rapidly  passing  a  multitude  of  gondolas 
dressed  and  brilliantly  illuminated.  Having 
reached  my  hotel  my  host  invited  me  to  go 
and  witness  the  artificial  fire-works.  We  took 
our  places  in  a  small  boat  and  advanced  to  the 
midst  of  the  canal.  The  fire,  or  rather  the 
fires,  for  they  recommenced  every  instant,  were 
admirable;  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  beautiful 
at  Paris;  Euggieri  in  seeing  them  would  have 
died  of  chagrin.  The  most  difficult  designs 
were  executed  with  admirable  address,  and  the 
varied  and  magnificent  lanterns,  as  you  may 
well  think,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
exhibition.  What  was  the  most  marvelous  to 
me  was  the  representation  of  a  grape-vine, 
which  was  consumed  slowly;  so  perfect  was 
the  construction  that  I  could  distinctly  see 
even  the  leaves  and  the  grapes  formed  by  the 
lines  of  fire. 

This  feast  of  lanterns,  which  occurs  only 
once  a  year  throughout  the  empire,  has  a 
rather  remarkable  origin.  They  pretend  that 
a  mandarin,  greatly  beloved  by  the  people, 
having  lost  his  only  daughter,  who  was 
drowned  in  a  river,  eagerly  sought  for  her 
body  during  a  whole  night.  The  inhabitants 
aided  him  in  this  rigid  search,  and  accompanied 
him  with  a  multitude  of  lanterns  and  torches. 
To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  event  the 
people  renewed  this  ceremony  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  and  from  this  origina- 
ted a  great  public  festival,  which  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  nation. 

What  think  you,  my  dear  friend,  of  this 
amusement,  and  what  say  you  of  those  early 
voyagers    who    represent    the    Chinese    as    a 


gloomy  and  morose  people  and  opposed  to 
pleasures?  I  have  just  thrown  a  last  glance 
of  the  eye  on  the  thousand  of  illuminated 
boats  which  are  drawn  out  in  all  directions 
before  my  window;  it  is  truly  magnificent. 
Adieu.  I  leave  in  the  morning.  May  God 
protect  both  you  and  me! 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BY    MARY    BARRY    SMITH. 


They  say  that  Disappointment's  icy  hand 

Blights  the  fair  flowers  of  youth,  and  hope,  and  love, 

And  leaves  the  ground  so  parched  and  desolate 

That  none  may  grow  in  the  same  soil  again. 

I  knew  a  man  who,  in  my  childhood's  day, 

Filled  me  with  wonder;  he  was  tall  and  thin, 

And  his  weak  frame  trembled  beneath  the  weight 

Of  four  score  years.     Few  knew  his  history, 

But  on  his  wrinkled  brow  the  lines  of  care 

And  grief  were  deeply  graved.     They  said  that  he 

In  the  far  years  gone  by,  ere  life  had  lost 

Its  early  bloom,  and  all  the  fair,  sweet  dreams 

Which  youth,  so  prodigal  of  pleasure,  paints, 

Had  seen  a  star  rise  brightly  o'er  his  path; 

That  he  had  felt  its  brightness,  and  had  walked 

Beneath  its  rays,  entranced  by  love  and  hope, 

But  that  that  star  had  set,  faded  in  night, 

Fallen  too  sudden  from  its  gorgeous  throne, 

And  that  henceforth,  through  all  the  weary  years, 

He  had  worn  deeply  graven  on  his  brow 

The  badge  of  mourning  for  that  fallen  star. 

I  knew  him  when  his  own  was  on  the  wave, 

When    the    bright   eye    which   once    had    glowed    and 

burned, 
Telling  the  message  which  no  lips  might  speak, 
Sunken  and  dim,  looked  out  from  hollow  depths. 
1  knew  him  when  the  tongue  that  once  had  framed 
All  music-words  of  poetry  and  bliss, 
Stammered  and  wavered  through  his  evening  prayer; 
When  the  hand,  ouce  so  powerful  to  bless, 
Trembled  and  shook,  he  scarce  could  write  his  name. 
Uplift  a  tuft  of  violets  when  the  frost 
Holds  in  its  rigid  grasp  the  shrinking  earth, 
And  though  the  flowers  have  perished,  and  the  leaves. 
So  shriveled,  crumble  at  the  lightest  touch, 
Ye  still  may  find  far  down  and  hidden  deep 
A  growth  of  fresh  young  beauty  at  its  root. 
And  so,  while  eye,  and  lip,  and  cheek,  and  brow 
Bore  impress  of  sad  memory's  withering  power, 
Bore  impress  of  the  heavy  years  that  lay 
So  closely  piled  together  that  they  made 
One  weighty  burden  for  both  heart  and  frame, 
Bore  impress  of  the  deep,  unuttered  pain 
Those  pressing  years  might  hide  but  could  not  heal, 
He  had  kept  warm  and  bright  the  flame  that  glowed 
Upon  his  heart's  lone  altar.     I  have  seen 
The  tear  which  at  the  tale  of  suffering, 
Of  sorrow  not  his  own,  stole  from  his  eyes, 
The  trembling  hand  dispensing  charity, 
And  loading  with  good  gifts  the  orphan  child; 
And  I  have  heard  the  tongue  break  forth  in  songs 
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Of  praise  and  thankfulness,  for  he  had  kept 
Large  faith  in  God  and  man.     0,  ye  who  feel 
The  keen,  unerring  shaft  which  sorrow  flings, 
Whose  hopes,  too  fondly  based  on  earthly  good, 
Have  fallen  and  been  hidden  out  of  sight; 
Search  not  too  wildly  for  those  buried  joys, 
But  rise  and  gird  yourselves,  and  think  ye  not 
That  all  life's  way  must  be  a  wilderness, 
For  other  flowers  will  blossom,  and  the  star 
That  set  in  darkness  may  yet  rise  again, 
And  rise  to  shine  more  brightly.     So  walk  on, 
Trusting  and  loving.     When  the  sun  declines 
The  moon  ascends  her  throne,  and  sheds  around 
Her  milder  light;  so,  as  one  hope  departs, 
Another  hope  may  bless  thee,  and  its  light 
May  lead  thee  on  to  happiness  and  heaven. 


DROWNED. 


BY    FELICIA    H.    ROSS. 


The  dancing  wavelets  roam  the  pebbly  beach, 

Through  its  dark  fringe  of  floating  seaweed  stray; 

Their  foamy  hands  across  the  sands  they  reach 
To  grasp  the  beauteous  shells  once  thrown  away, 

And  birds,  far  out,  fearless  alike  and  free, 

Swooping,  dip  their  tired  pinions  in  the  sea. 

0  waves,  how  cruel  in  this  Sabbath  calm! 
Would  thou  didst  writhe  and  labor  in  a  storm! 

Thy  agony  would  bring  my  soul  a  balm; 

When    thy  great  heart  with   rage   grew   fierce  and 
warm, 
My  lips  would  smile  at  thy  devouring  wrath, 
To  hear  thee  seething  in  thy  lightning's  path. 

1  dare  not  look  into  the  smiling  deep, 

It  gives  me  back  a  snowy,  upturned  face, 
The  blue-veined  eyelids  drooping  as  in  sleep, 

And   stilled   the  heart  'neath  the  white  arms'   em- 
brace ; 
So,  stooping  down  to  watch  the  ripples  flow, 
I  saw  it  in  the  bitter  long  ago. 

By  cool-lipped  waves  the  tender  mouth  was  kissed, 
But  no  red  flush  swept  up  the  forehead  fair; 

Sweet  meadow-flowers;  with  hearts  like  amethyst, 
Were  tangled  in  the  meshes  of  her  hair, 

And  tightly  clasped  within  her  lifeless  hands 

The  amber  shells  she  gathered  from  the  sands. 

She  lay  as  calmly  as  though  rocked  to  rest 
On  the  white,  panting  bosom  of  the  sea, 

And  folded  in  its  liquid  garments,  lest 

The  winds  should  wake  her  with  their  elfin  glee, 

While  low-voiced  nereids  broke  the  hush  with  song 

That,  murmuring,  filled  their  caves  the  whole  day  long. 

0,  buried  past!  I  would  not  that  your  wrath 

Should  haunt  me  thus;    that  those  sweet,  sapphire 
eyes 

That  looked  on  me  in  love's  unwavering  faith, 
Thou  shouldst  bring  to  me  in  this  sad  disguise; 

With  pale,  unopening  lids,  lashes  unstirred  by  breath, 

Till  my  grieved  soul  but  whispers — is  it  death? 


Ah,  yes,  the  treacherous  sea  chilled  her  young  life, 
And  mine  in  hers  for  all  the  coming  days; 

Would  I  could  leap  into  their  playful  strife, 

Be  wrapt  in  sleep,  while  the  slow  waves  would  raise 

A  monody  above  my  soulless  breast, 

And  my  hands  fold  them  in  untroubled  rest! 

But  no,  these  overhanging  rocks  among, 

Where  the  winds  moan  and  sob  in  ceaseless  grief, 

I  will  await  to  hear  my  death-bell  rung — 
Above  the  eddying  of  the  distant  reef, 

To  see  thee  coming,  Maude,  a  seraph  crowned, 

To  lead  me  where  love's  truer  joys  are  found. 


TEEAD  LiaHTLT, 


BY    S.     L.     ANDREW! 


0,  brothers,  with  firm,  unshrinking  tread, 

Unfaltering  of  will  and  heart, 
Do  you  know  that  frail  mimosa  flowers 

Spring  round  us  in  earth's  mart? 
To  you  the  good  All-Father 

Strong  soul  has  given  and  true; 
Endurance,  wrong  outwearying, 

Life-work — to  dare  and  do. 

In  the  curtained  room  of  sickness 

Ye  speak  with  a  bridled  breath, 
And  where  hearts  unclasp  close  tendrils 

At  the  frosty  touch  of  death. 
But  0,  there  are  shrinking  spirits 

In  the  busy,  foot-worn  way, 
And  we  note  not  in  our  hasting 

Cheeks  paling  day  by  day. 

Heart-doors  a  woe  have  folded, 

A  pain  we  may  not  see; 
There  are  couches  in  close  chambers 

Where  hopes  lie  wearily; 
There  are  empty  hearts  and  lonely, 

Hearts  full  of  pain  and  prayer; 
Life-pages  closely  written, 

Lined  in  with  dark  despair. 

t 
0,  brothers,  our  eyes  are  holden. 

By  our  eager  quest  for  gain, 
And  our  feet  in  their  unresting 

Touch  hearts  that  know  but  pain. 
By  a  word  we  crush  the  spirit, 

Which  flutters  but  feebly  now; 
By  a  glance  we  lay  another 

Deep  shadow  across  the  brow. 

'T  is  a  fearful  thing,  my  brother, 

A  suffering  heart  to  wound; 
Tread  lightly — some  around  us 

Wait  for  a  martyr's  crown; 
To  do — your  noble  mission, 

Ye  strong  of  heart  and  nerve; 
Toil  on,  but  0,  forget  not 

By  suffering  they  serve. 

Let  the  eye  of  your  compassion 

Pass  o'er  the  page  unread; 
Be  pitiful,  0  brothers, 

And  softly,  lightly  tread. 


THE   DOOR   WHERE   THE   WRONG    LAY. 


THE  DOOR  WHERE  THE  "WRONG  LAY. 


BY    VIRGINIA    F.    T  0  W  N  S  E  N  D  . 


[CONCLUDED.] 

WAITED  for  Josephine  to  speak;  it  was 
her  right  and  place.  There  came  first  a  lit- 
tle silence,  into  which  her  voice  broke  a  mo- 
ment later  with  passionate  feeling. 

"And  you,  Mrs.  Wayland,  sent  this  young, 
friendless  orphan  girl  out  into  the  world,  heap- 
ing disgrace  on  her  head,  driving  her  to  des- 
peration by  your  taunts,  and  knowing  well 
enough  she  had  no  home  to  shelter  her,  no 
heart  in  all  the  world  to  lean  upon,  save  that 
vile  man  who  is  plotting  her  ruin.  I  should 
have  thought  the  vision  of  her  dead  mother's 
face  would  have  risen  up  to  hold  you  back 
from  this  deed." 

Mrs.  Wayland  turned  pale  at  these  strong, 
salt  words  of  her  guest.  They  angered  her 
certainly,  but  they  scourged  her  conscience  too, 
and  when  she  spoke  again  both  emotions  pos- 
sessed her  voice. 

"What  could  I  do?  Could  I  harbor  that 
girl  longer  in  my  house  among  my  own  daugh- 
ters? She  had  done  the  wrong,  she  had  brought 
down  the  shame  on  her  own  head,  and  must 
bear  it  herself." 

And  again  Josephine  interrupted  her. 

"  Put  the  wrong  at  the  door  where  it  chiefly 
lies.  Is  it  strange  the  poor,  lonely,  friendless 
child  listened  to  the  fair  promises  and  tender 
words  of  this  man,  who  knew  so  well  the  way 
to  her  heart?  Is  it  strange  she  could  not  de- 
tect the  vile  purposes  which  lurked  beneath 
his  sweet  flatteries  and  graceful  arts?  Poor 
Jessie!" 

"  I  can  not  regard  it  in  the  light  that  you 
do,"  responded  Mrs.  Wayland.  "  We  owe  it 
to  ourselves  and  to  society  to  make  examples 
of  our  sex  for  the  good  of  the  rest.  Besides, 
I  always  blame  a  woman  more  than  a  man  in 
all  cases  of  this  kind.  Jessie  Drew  probably 
attempted  to  win  the  gentleman's  attention  or 
he  would  never  have  thought  of  bestowing  any 
freedom  upon  her.  She  must  have  been  an 
artful,  evil-minded  girl,  with  all  the  shy  mod- 
esty of  her  manner,  or  she  would  never  have 
fallen  so  low." 

"And  you  are  a  woman  and  a  mother,  and 
have  no  more  pity  for  this  poor  girl  that  you 
have  turned  from  your  door  than  this,  and  you 
excuse  that  man  to  put  the  wrong  on  his  poor 
victim's  head.  I  thank  God  that  he  is  one  day 
to  judge  between  them!"  exclaimed  Josephine 
with  righteous  indignation. 

A  flash  of  anger  blazed  into  the  eyes  of  our 


hostess.  Certainly,  it  was  true  that  only  an 
extreme  case  could  have  justified  such  re- 
proaches to  the  lady's  face  in  her  own  house, 
but  the  motherly  and  the  womanly  heart  of 
Josephine  was  pleading  for  this  girl  as  though 
it  were  for  her  own,  and  only  in  this  way  can 
we  ever  plead  with  true  fervor  the  wrongs  and 
the  grief  of  others. 

"  Mrs.  Drake,"  answered  the  lady,  stung  out  ' 
of  her  usual  lady-like  self-possession  into  ex- 
plosive wrath,  "you  will  permit  me  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  the  best  judge  of  my  own  conduct, 
and  that  I  can  no  longer  submit  to  this  con- 
demnation of  it  in  my  own  house,  by  those 
who  have  neither  right  nor  authority  to  cen- 
sure me." 

My  cousin  rose  up,  so  did  I.  Of  course,  the 
interview  must  come  to  a  close  now;  but  Jose- 
phine's last  words  were  a  defense  of  herself, 
which  completely  silenced  her  hostess. 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least  deny  your  right  to 
permit  no  further  utterance  of  my  opinions 
under  your  roof,  Mrs.  Wayland,  but  I  equally 
maintain  my  own  to  say  to  you  just  the  words 
that  I  have  done,  because  I  was  Jessie  Drew's 
friend,  and  because  I  believe  it  was  through 
your  pitilessness  to  her  in  her  need  that  that 
poor  child  has  gone  down  to  her  death,  not  of 
the  body  but  of  the  soul." 

It  was  my  turn  to  speak  now  whether  I 
would  or  not.  Pity,  indignation,  amazement, 
had  made  a  storm  in  my  soul  while  I  sat  still 
listening  to  the  talk  of  the  women,  but  all 
these  must  cleave  their  path  up  to  my  lips 
now,  and  when  my  words  came,  almost  with- 
out my  volition,  they  were — 

"  And,  Mrs.  Wayland,  in  that  day  which 
you  profess  to  believe  is  coming  for  each  one 
of  us,  when  that  dead  mother  will  rise  up 
against  you,  crying,  'What  have  you  done 
with  my  child?'  God  shall  be  judge  between 
you  which  is  the  greater  sinner." 

The  face  which  had  blazed  a  moment  before 
was  white  now.  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Wayland 
could  for  that  moment  have  almost  laid  me 
dead  at  her  feet,  so  fierce  was  her  wrath.  She 
sought  for  some  words,  but  in  the  vehemence 
of  her  emotions  they  only  stirred  and  lost  them- 
selves in  her  throat.  But  I  knew,  too,  that 
my  words  had  gone  down  through  the  hardness, 
and  selfishness,  and  self-complacency  of  this 
woman's  nature  to  the  very  quick  of  her  soul. 
I  knew  that  they  stabbed  her  conscience;  that 
they  would  rankle  there,  put  them  by,  thrust 
them  out  with  all  the  force  of  her  strong, 
proud  will,  as  she  would  try  to;  that  they 
would  come  back  to  her  in  hours  of  weakness, 
of  pain,  and  grief,  and  that  the  sweet,  wistful 
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face  of  Jessie  Drew  must  haunt  her  sometimes, 
with  the  sorrow  and  reproach  in  it,  to  the  day 
of  her  death. 

And  so  we  went  out,  and,  of  course,  from 
that  hour  the  social  and  friendly  relation 
which  had  existed  between  the  two  families 
was  ended  forever.  And  after  we  searched  for 
Jessie  Drew  far  and  near — searched,  alas!  in 
vain— our  utmost  efforts  only  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  that  she  had  taken  the  train  for 
the  city  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  that  she 
passed  our  house. 

Day  by  day  we  pondered  her  fate,  growing 
sadder  each  time.  Was  it  not  likely  that  in 
her  desperation  she  had  turned  to  him  who, 
of  all  the  world,  professed  himself  her  friend 
and  protector?  Her  own  sex  had  cast  her  off. 
To  whom  else  could  she  go?  And  with  what 
soft  words  ana  generous  acts  he  would  win  the 
frail,  trembling,  shuddering  heart  of  this  girl! 
And  in  that  vast  Babel,  whither  she  had  gone, 
with  no  friend  save  that  evil  man  who  was 
seeking  to  destroy  her,  how  small  was  the 
prospect  of  her  rescue!  We  thought  of  that 
sweet  face  of  hers,  and  because  our  hearts 
ached  over  it,  we  did  not  often  speak  the 
name;  it  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  read 
on  the  head-stone  beside  her  mother's,  " 'Jessie 
Drew." 

Three  years  had  passed,  when  some  business 
summoned,  as  was  often  the  case,  Thomas 
Drake  to  the  city  for  a  week  or  two.  One 
afternoon,  hurrying  down  a  street  which  radia- 
ted from  Broadway,  a  face  struck  him  as  he 
swiftly  passed  it.  It  was  a  chilly  afternoon  in 
November,  with  a  dull,  hopeless  sort  of  rain 
dropping  languidly  from  the  leaden  clouds  as 
though  the  year  was  weeping  the  slow  tears 
of  desolation  and  old  age  over  her  lost  youth, 
and  praise,  and  beauty. 

The  face  was  that  of  a  woman,  an  old- 
3roung  face,  with  something  utterly  broken 
down  and  hopeless  in  it,  which  is  almost  sadder 
than  the  faces  which  the  grave  receives.  But 
something  in  the  pale,  still  face  struck  a  mem- 
ory which  he  could  not  reach  in  the  soul  of 
Thomas  Drake.  Somewhere  he  had  seen  that 
face  before,  and  he  knew  that  it  recognized 
him  by  a  sudden  start  and  a  swift  dropping  of 
the  eyelids.  The  figure  was  small  and  delicate, 
as  though  illness  had  seized  it,  and  it  moved 
on  slowly  through  the  drizzling  rain  in  the 
small  shawl,  which  was  little  protection  from 
the.  damp,  and  the  coarse  straw  bonnet  with 
its  faded  ribbons,  and  the  dingy  dress,  all 
seeming  to  protest  against  their  own  poverty. 

Thomas   Drake  is   a   man   to   think  and  act 


swiftly.  Something  impelled  him  to  torn  round 
and  follow  this  woman  with  the  pale,  hopeless 
face  that  had  struck  him.  A  moment  more 
and  he  would  have  been  too  late,  but  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  brown  shawl  as  it  disap- 
peared round  a  corner  and  he  hurried  after  it. 
In  three  minutes  his  swift  walking  had  gained 
her.  He  did  not  pause  to  consider  how  he 
should  address  this  woman,  and  his  first  speech 
as  he  touched  her  arm  lightly  was,  "  Excuse 
me,  I  have  met  you  before,  ma'am.  Do  you 
recognize  me?" 

She  inferred  from  his  manner  that  he  identi- 
fied her.  Some  consciousness,  some  shame 
hurried  the  crimson  into  her  pale  cheeks. 

"0,  Mr.  Drake,  I  know  you!"  she  said. 

But  what  bitterness  and  anguish  pent  them- 
selves up  in  those  words !  It  seemed  as  though 
they  fairly  writhed  themselves  through  her 
voice,  and  the  small,  frail  figure  shivered  with 
some  memory  and  pain.  The  longer  Thomas 
Drake  looked  the  clearer  the  pinched  figure 
grew.  It  was  not  an  old  face,  in  years  at  least; 
he  saw  that  now,  no  matter  what  grief  had 
made  it. 

"Who  can  it  be?"  he  said,  half  to  himself, 
in  pity  and  wonder. 

"Why,  do  n't  you  know  me!"  exclaimed  the 
stranger  with  a  swift  start. 

"Yes  and  no.     Who  are  you?" 

"Then  let  me  pass  on;  it  is  better  so,"  and 
she  made  a  swift  movement  to  go. 

But  he  held  her  back  with  his  strong  arm, 
not  stopping  to  think  whether  he  had  the  right 
or  not. 

"Tell  me  your  name  first,"  he  said,  half  in 
command,  half  in  entreaty. 

She  shivered  again,  lifted  and  dropped  her 
eyes,  and  then  faltered  out,  "  Jessie  Drew." 

Thomas  grasped  her  arm  again.  "  Jessie 
Drew!"  and  the  manly  voice  was  full  of  ten- 
derness as  a  brother's  over  a  child  lost  and 
found.     "  Come  home." 

"Home!  Where  is  that?"  in  a  voice  that 
said  what  my  pen  has  no  power  to. 

"  Home  to  us,  Jessie,  your  old  friends,  who 
have  sought  for  you  far  and  wide,  and  will 
welcome  you  back  with  warm  hearts  and 
words." 

Her  face  faltered.  Many  things  which  the 
man  at  her  side  could  only  guess  dimly  hur- 
ried over  it.  At  last  her  answer  came,  gasped 
out  between  sobs: 

"  No,  no,  you  will  not  welcome  me  back 
when  you  come  to  know  who  and  what  I  am. 
There  is  only  one  home  for  me,  and  that  is  the 
grave." 

"Do  n't    talk    so,   Jessie,   poor   child!    poor 
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child!  Come  right  home  with  me  where  there's 
warmth,  and  love,  and  shelter  for  you  from 
all  the  world.  Ah,  Jessie,  you  've  got  friends 
there  that  '11  stand  by  you  through  thick  and 
thin,  through  good  and  evil.  Come  home  with 
me." 

The  strong  man's  voice  quivered,  and  the 
heart  within  him  melted  for  pity  at  the  sight 
before  him.  She  gave,  him  a  look — Thomas 
Drake  will  never  forget  that  look,  and,  I  think, 
when  his  last  hour  draws  on,  that  if  the  mem- 
ory of  that  lost  girl's  glance  comes  back  to  his 
soul,  it  will  gladden  him  even  then. 

Jessie  did  not  say  another  word;  she  put  her 
hand  in  his,  much  like  a  little  child  who  has 
Avandered  a  great  way  from  the  father's  door 
and  been  beaten  of  the  rains  and  hunted  of  the 
wolves,  who  has  borne  cold,  and  hunger,  and 
starvation,  and  when  driven  nigh  to  death, 
and  hope  and  help  is  gone,  hears  in  the  night 
and  the  storm  the  voice  of  the  father  calling 
his  child,  and  knows  that  beyond  it  lie  rest, 
and  warmth,  and  home. 

Of  all  this  Thomas  Drake  thought  when 
Jessie  Drew  put  her  hand  in  his,  and  he  drew 
it  close  within  his  arm. 

The  next  day  he  brought  her  home — the 
poor,  broken-down,  broken-hearted  child,  whose 
little  day  of  life  had  as  pleasant  a  dawn,  and 
who  might  have  nestled  down  with  her  gentle, 
clinging  nature  in  some  good  man's  heart  in 
some  pleasant  cottage  home,  and  whose  sweet 
face  would  have  made  the  joy  and  brightness 
of  his  life.  But  instead  thereof  the  destroyer 
crossed  her  path — poor  little  Jessie  Drew! 

AVhat  we  could  we  did  for  her.  But  the 
iron  had  entered  her  soul.  Wonder,  gratitude, 
perfect  rest  on  her  part,  cherishing  care  on  ours, 
lifted  for  a  little  while  the  head  of  the  pale, 
shivering  flower  which  we  brought  into  the 
light  and  warmth  of  our  hearth-stone.  But 
the  winds  had  beaten  the  color  and  fragrance 
out  of  it.  The  hurt  had  gone  down  to  the 
very  roots  of  its  life  and  drained  the  springs 
there. 

She  told  us  her  story,  little  by  little,  har- 
rowing our  hearts  with  every  word.  Alas, 
that  I  must  say  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  one! 
From  that  hour  when  the  fair  young  face  of 
Jessie  Drew  crossed  the  path  of  Walter  Hughes 
he  had  marked  it.  The  accomplished  villain 
knew  too  well  the  pure  and  shrinking  nature 
he  had  to  deal  with  to  avow  his  purpose.  His 
pertinacity  in  seeking  and  improving  this  girl's 
acquaintance  was  only  equaled  by  the  delicacy 
and  courtesy  of  his  attentions.  He  knew  just 
how  to  please  her  girlish  vanity,  to  win  her 
woman's    heart    by    all    tender    and    flattering 


attentions.  And  this  was  all  that  he  had  ac- 
complished at  the  time  of  her  dismissal  from 
Mrs.  Wayland's. 

My  cousin  interrupted  her  here  with  a  sharp 
eagerness. 

"Was  that  all,  Jessie?" 

She  lifted  the  mournful  blue  eyes,  over  which 
the  long-lashed  lids  were  always  drooping  now. 

"That  was  all,  Mrs.  Drake,"  she  said  sol- 
emnly. "If  Mrs.  Wayland  had  spoken  one 
word  of  warning  or  pity  to  me,  if  she  had  not 
taunted  me  with  wrong  of  which  then  I  was 
utterly  innocent,  and  turned  me  like  a  dog 
from  her  door,  I  should  not  have  gone  where  I 
did — I  should  not  now  be  what  and  where  I 
am." 

But  Jessie's  eyes  were  dry  even  then.  She 
went  to  him — what  else  could  she  do? — the  only 
friend  that  she  thought  she  had  on  earth,  for 
Mrs.  Wayland  had  told  her  that  every  honest 
door  would  be  barred  against  her  now,  and 
this  man  professed  to  love  her — promised  to 
make  her  his  wife. 

She  went  to  him;  he  took  her  to  the  city, 
surrounded  her  with  comfort,  almost  elegance. 
For  months  he  was  kind  to  and  fond  of  her. 
Then  a  change  came  over  him.  He  grew  tired 
of  his  victim;  her  tears  annoyed,  her  supplica- 
tions angered  him.  He  grew  indifferent,  in  a 
certain  sense  cruel,  and  Jessie  Drew  woke  up 
to  the  awful  truth — what  she  had  done  and 
what  she  was! 

At  last  he  forsook  her.  The  death  that  she 
wanted  did  not  come  fast  enough.  Several 
times  she  went  down  to  the  river  to  seek  it 
there,  but  the  thought  of  her  mother  held  her 
back.  Then  came  poverty,  destitution,  bitter 
suffering.  In  one  way  and  another  she  just 
kept  soul  and  body  together,  with  labor  that 
brought  her  scant  remuneration.  She  had  no 
friends,  no  character,  but  she  struggled  on,  and 
at  the  end  Thomas  came.  A  smile  brightened 
the  pale  face  here,  but  it  was  checked  in  that 
sharp,  dry  cough  of  hers.  Nothing  could  save 
her.  She  grew  feebler  as  the  days  waned,  and 
cheerfuler,  we  thought,  too. 

We  knew  she  had  repented  sorely  of  her 
weakness,  and  that  its  handwriting  would  not 
stand  against  her.  There  came  a  day  Avhen  we 
watched  for  the  last  time  about  her  bedside. 
She  brushed  off  with  her  thin  hand  the  brown 
hair  from  her  forehead — the  beautiful  brown 
hair  with  the  lights  and  shadows  in  it. 

"  I  am  going  to  my  mother,"  she  said.  And 
we  thought  of  the  mother  taking  into  her  arms 
once  more  the  poor,  wronged,  tired  soul  of  her 
child,  and  we  said  amid  our  tears  that  God 
knew  best — that  it  was  well  with  Jessie  Drew. 
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But  how  will  it  be  with  the  man  and  woman 
who  wronged  her  when  that  child's  face  looks 
out  upon  them  in  eternity? 

A  year  had  passed.  I  was  with  Josephine 
once  more,  and  one  of  her  neighbors,  a  bright, 
merry,  gossipy  girl,  had  run  in  to  give  me  her 
welcome,  and  tell  me  all  which  had  transpired 
to  stir  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  quiet  old 
town  since  we  parted. 

"And  do  you  know,  Euth,  that  Ella  Way- 
land  is  to  be  married  next  Autumn,  and  is  to 
make  what  the  world  calls  a  splendid  match, 
although  the  bridegroom's  character  has  not 
been  all  that  I  should  fancy  so  good  a  woman 
as  'Mrs.  Wayland  would  desire;  but  then  he  's 
rich,  a  most  accomplished  gentleman,  and  of 
the  very  highest  social  position.  Can  you  guess 
his  name?" 

"Never,  for  two  good  reasons.  I  am  not 
intimate  with  the  Waylands,  and  then  I  never 
have  prophetic  intuitions  of  that  sort." 

"  His  name  is  Walter  Hughes." 

I  was  off  my  chair  in  a  moment. 

"You  do  not  mean  that  Mrs.  Wayland  will 
give  her  eldest  daughter  to  that  evil  man,  that 
murderer  of  the  souls  of  women?" 

"But,  my  dear  Euth,  do  n't  you  know  that 
with  women  like  Mrs.  Wayland  wealth  and 
social  position  outweigh  any  considerations  of 
this  sort?  Besides,  respectable  society  is  always 
lenient  enough  to  men  who  are  guilty  of  Mr. 
Hughes's  crimes.  .  It.  is  on  the  wronged,  not 
the  wronger,  that  the  burden  of  its  indignation 
falls." 

What  could  we  say  in  the  heat  of  our  anger, 
Josephine  and  I?  We  thought  of  that  morn- 
ing, years  before,  when  Jessie  Drew  had  been 
driven  out  from  the  home  of  Mrs.  Wayland 
with  scorn  and  upbraidings  because  she  had 
hearkened  to  the  words  of  this  man,  to  whom 
now  she  was  giving  the  younger  and  fairer  of 
her  daughters.  We  thought  of  that  lonely 
grave  amid  whose  grasses  the  violets  twinkled 
their  blue  sparks  every  May  —  that  lonely 
grave  by  the  mother's,  under  which  the  poor, 
broken  heart  had  at  last  found  peace — that 
lonely  grave  standing  as  a  witness,  and  crying 
unto  God  night  and  day.  And  a  little  later 
we  wondered  that  when  Ella  Wayland  stood 
before  the  altar  in  the  joy  and  pride  of  her 
bridal  loveliness  there  did  not  rise  up  in  awful 
accusation  between  bride  and  bridegroom  the 
pale,  sweet,  sorrowful  face  we  had  covered  over 
with  Autumn  grasses. 

But  God's  judgment  can  "afford  to  wait," 
and  the  winds  mow  the  grass,  and  the  sunshine 
sleeps    lovingly   on    the    grave   of   poor   Jessie 


Drew.     And   how   many   women   are   there   in 

the  world  who,  like  Mrs.  Wayland,  will  smile 

sweetly  on   a  villain  while   they  have  nothing 

but  virtuous  horror  for  his  victims!     And  how 

many    lovely    and    pure-minded    women    will 

marry  men  whose  sins  toward  their  own  sex  it 

would  be  little  less  than  crime  to  name  in  their 

presence! 

It  is' not  pleasant  to  think  on  these  things; 

but  is  not  woman,  as  a  rule,  hard  and  pitiless 

on  her  own  sex,  and  is  it  not  her  solemn  duty 

to  visit  with  all  the  weight  of  her  social  and 

moral  influence  the  sin   on   the  heads  of  men 

who  deserve  it  as  Walter  Hughes  did?     And  it 

is  ever  our  duty  to  remember  who  it  was  that 

came  with  words   of  mercy  and  helpful  hands 

amid    these    the    scorned    and    outcast    among 

men;    and   knowing   this,   one   is   shocked   and 

amazed  beyond  measure  that  women  professing 

His  name  will  show  neither  mercy  nor  pity  to 

the   erring   of    their   sex,    and    will   look    upon 

them  with  a  vile  abhorrence,  which  is  neither 

Christian  and  human,  while  the  authors  of  all 

the  wrong  and  shame  go  unchallenged  and  un- 

condenmed. 

.  o 
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NUMBER  I. 

LET  us  first  glance  at  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious condition  of  the  German  population 
in  this  country  which  thirty  years  ago  induced 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  send  out 
a  German  missionary.  We  will  first  speak  of 
the  German  immigrant.  At  least  the  half  of 
German  immigrations  consists  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics. That  they  are  proper  subjects  of  mission- 
ary efforts  none  but  a  Romanist  will  dispute; 
every  evangelical  denomination  acknowledges 
her  obligation  and  expresses  the  most  ardent 
desire  to  bring  Roman  Catholics  to  the  light 
and  liberty  of  the  Gospel.  For  doing  this 
Divine  Providence  did  never  before  and  no 
where  else  open  so  effectual  a  door  as  in  this 
free  country,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the 
German  Catholics.  This  will  be  seen  from  the 
fruits  of  our  German  missionary  labors,  but  we 
have  not  time  to  dwell  on  this  point  further 
than  to  state  that  the  German  Romanist  is 
more  accessible  to  evangelical  effort  than  any 
other  portion  of  Roman  Catholics,  because 
German  rationalism  has  made  them  doubt 
their  traditions  and  superstitions,  as  it  made 
the  Protestants  doubt  their  evangelical  creed. 
The  strength  of  this  liberalizing  process  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  extended  even 
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to  the  priesthood.  We  have  met  hundreds  of 
German  Catholics  who,  when  leaving  the  father- 
land for  the  New  World,  were  presented  by 
their  priests  with  a  copy  of  Dr.  Leander  Van 
Ess's  excellent  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. There  was  then  an  extensive  Roman 
Catholic  Bible  society  at  work  in  Germany, 
approved  by  several  bishops,  who  had  the 
piety  and  liberality  of  Leander  Van  Ess.  It 
is  true  that  this  favorable  state  of  things  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  since  that 
time  greatly  changed  in  consequence  of  an 
"ultramontane"  reaction  in  a  similar  man- 
ner as  the  Protestant  State  Churches  have 
been  brought  back  from  rationalism  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  an  orthodox  creed.  The 
public  mind  of  the  masses,  however,  remained 
essentially  the  same  in  either  case. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  Protestant  portion 
of  the  German  immigrants?  To  what  extent 
have  they  been  in  need  of  missionary  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church? 
Let  us  remember  that  the  Protestant  State 
Churches  of  Germany  from  their  very  origin 
in  the  Reformation  lacked  some  essential  ele- 
ments to  the  production  of  Scriptural  piety. 
Luther,  indeed,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  truly- 
evangelical  Church  by  establishing  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  by  opposing  the  cardi- 
nal doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  to  the 
heresies  of  Rome;  but  the  organization  of  the 
Reformed  Church  was  radically  defective  in 
consequence  of  her  connection  with  the  State. 
When  asked  by  some  descendants  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Huss  to  organize  the  Church  so  that 
she  should  consist  only  of  such  as  had  a 
sincere  desire  to  live  a  truly  Christian  life  he 
replied,  "The  Church  ought  indeed  to  be  such 
a  fellowship,  but  he  could  not  find  the  mate- 
rial to  make  such  an  organization."  Luther 
could  not  separate  the  Church  from  the  State. 
When  the  Protestants  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Pope  they  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  their 
kings  and  princes  as  ecclesiastical  heads  and 
rulers.  These  arrogated  to  themselves  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  head  of  the  Church,  to  call  and 
send  out  his  own  ministers  and  embassadors, 
and  the  ministry,  like  the  profession  of  law  or 
medicine,  became  a  privileged  class,  desirable 
on  account  of  its  temporal  emoluments  and 
honors.  The  doctrine  that  men  must  be  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  office  and  work  of  the  ministry  was  not 
acknowledged  as  the  condition  of  a  Gospel 
ministry.  The  true  character  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  as  distinct  from  the  world  which 
lieth  in  wickedness,  was  not  understood  in  the 


time  of  the  Reformation,  and  is  not  yet  prop- 
erly understood  in  Germany.  According  to 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  which 
the  Reformers  did  not  contradict,  every  man 
claims  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  by  virtue 
of  having  been  baptized,  and  is  treated  as  such 
without  any  reference  to  his  personal  moral 
and  religious  character.  It  had  also  a  very 
injurious  influence  upon  the  spirituality  of  the 
German  Protestant  Churches  that  the  Augs- 
burg confession  of  faith  made  the  sanctification 
of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Gospel  dispensation 
merely  a  wholesome  regulation  of  the  Church 
without  acknowledging  its  divine  obligation. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  influence  which 
the  lack  of  Scriptural  discipline,  an  unauthor- 
ized calling  and  training  up  of  the  ministry,  a 
secular  government  of  the  Church,  an  undue 
exaltation  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  practice 
of  sanctifying  the  Sabbath  only  during  the 
hours  of  public  worship,  while  during  the  rest 
of  the  day  merchandise  and  public  amusements 
were  suffered  to  go  on,  must  have  exerted 
upon  the  religious  character  of  the  German 
people,  it  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Protestant  State  Churches  of  Germany 
were  not  prepared  to  withstand  the  assaults 
of  infidelity  toward  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  less  so  as  it  proceeded  from  the 
clergy  and  universities,  as  Dr.  Tholuck  graphic- 
ally describes  it:  "  How  dreadful  for  the  Church 
if  her  spiritual  guides  themselves  are  the 
plague-spots  and  cancers  that  eat  up  the  body ! 
What  are  all  storms  of  persecution  compared 
with  the  storm  that  arose  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  beat  against  the  walls 
of  our  Zion  with  such  force  that  one  stone 
after  another  tumbled  down,  and  nothing  but 
hellish  laughter  was  heard!  This  universal 
tornado  of  skepticism  arose  not  from  without 
but  from  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Those 
who  were  appointed  the  keepers  of  the  sanctu- 
ary did  undermine  its  foundation.  The  pro- 
fessed ministry  of  Christ  commenced  to  destroy 
the  temple  of  their  Lord.  The  doctors  of 
divinity,  clad  in  their  official  robes,  with 
treacherous  hands  tore  the  Lord  Jesus  from 
the  throne  and  placed  in  his  stead  a  phantom, 
which  they  called  reason."  During  that  time 
most  of  the  catechisms,  hymns,  and  prayer- 
books  were  robbed  of  every  evangelical  senti- 
ment. Orthodox  professors  and  pastors  were ' 
as  rare  as  skeptical  ministers  are  in  the  evan- 
gelical denominations  of  the  United  States. 
The  pious  Prof.  Knapp,  at  Halle,  who  lectured 
to  three  hundred  theological  students,  wrote  in 
1799  to  a  Moravian  brother:  "The  Lord  an- 
swered my  prayer   in   sending  me   one  scholar 
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that  believes  in  Christ."  Prof.  Gabler,  of  Jena, 
reported  about  the  same  time  in  his  theological 
journal,  as  something  supremely  ridiculous, 
the  fact  that  Englishmen  threw  away  thou- 
sands of  pounds  to  make  the  inhabitants  of 
Otaheite  Christians. 

At  the  beginning,  and  for  nearly  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century,  there  were  but  few 
theological  professors  who  believed  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  her  more  than 
thirty  universities;  and  from  these  great  cen- 
ters of  intellectual  power  infidelity  was  sown 
far  and  wide  over  the  land,  till,  by  being 
preached  in  the  pulpit  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  and  taught  in  the  public  schools — for 
religion  is  taught  systematically  in  all  the 
public  schools  of  Germany — it  became  the 
currency  of  the  newspaper  and  general  litera- 
ture of  the  land  and  the  controlling  power  of 
the  nation.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  common  people  were  resisting  the  clergy, 
who  robbed  them  of  the  religion  of  their 
fathers.  With  the  firmness  characteristic  of 
the  German  they  clung  to  their  old  catechisms, 
and  hymns,  and  prayer-books  till  they  were 
forcibly  taken  from  them. 

Surely  such  a  people  is  not  Gospel-hardened, 
but  calls  loudly  for  missionary  aid  and  culture. 
Will  such  a  people  not  yield  a  rich  harvest  if 
blessed  with  a  divinely-called  ministry,  with  a 
Scriptural  discipline,  and  with  those  social 
means  of  grace  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  almost  indispensable  to  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  and  to  the  building  up  of  a  spiritual 
brotherhood?  Has  God  cast  away  the  people 
of  the  land  of  Huss,  Luther,  Francke,  and 
Zinzendorf?  No,  verily.  Will  the  Christian 
Church  ever  forget  her  indebtedness  to  Ger- 
many? Was  not  the  death-blow  to  Popery 
struck  by  the  arm  of  Luther?  And  where 
will  you  find  the  unnoticed  spring  of  that 
mighty  river  of  spiritual  life  that  gladdens  the 
millions  of  Christian  hearts  in  England  and 
America;  where  did  the  great  awakening,  the 
second,  the  spiritual  reformation  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  originate?  From  whom  did 
John  Wesley  learn  his  first  lesson  in  the  sci- 
ence of  salvation  that  it  is  our  privilege  to 
receive  the  direct  witness  of  sins  forgiven? 
From  some  humble,  pious  German  immigrants 
on  his  first  voyage  to  America.  In  the  midst 
of  a  terrible  storm  these  Germans  sang  songs 
of  praise,  and  when  Wesley,  astonished,  asked 
them  why  they  were  without  fear,  they  told 
him  they  knew  their  sins  were  all  forgiven; 
they  had  the  spirit  of  adoption,  the  love  that 
casteth  out  fear.  When  he  retunred  to  En- 
gland, still   under  the  bondage   of  fear,  where 


was  his  soul  so  "strangely  warmed"  by  the  love 
of  God,  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  through  the 
Holy  Ghost?  In  that  little  company  of  Ger- 
man brethren  who  assembled  in  Fetterlane 
while  Peter  Bolder  was  reading  and  expound- 
ing Luther's  comment  on  the  Galatians.  And 
as  Saul  of  Tarsus,  after  his  conversion,  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  be  strengthened  in  his 
faith,  so  Wesley  undertook  a  journey  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God  in  Germany.  Being  stopped  at  the 
gates  of  the  city  of  Weimar  by  the  police- 
officer,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  being  required  to  tell  the  object  of 
his  journey,  he  said  to  the  officer  that  he 
came  to  Germany  to  find  Christians.  And 
behold,  the  little  spark  of  light  thrown  into 
Wesley's  heart  by  German  Christians  became 
a  globe  of  light  for  both  hemispheres.  In 
Germany  these  pious  Moravians  were  appro- 
priately called  "the  quiet  ones  in  the  land." 
Of  those  whose  hearts  were  strangely  warmed 
through  their  instrumentality  in  England  and 
America  it  was  said  they  turned  the  world 
upside  down. 

You  know  the  German  mind  is  speculative, 
contemplative.  The  idea  of  almost  every  new 
invention  is  of  German  origin,  but  to  be  set  in 
working  order  the  practical  tact  and  energy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  required.  The 
principle  upon  which  telegraphic  communica- 
tion is  based  was  known  to  a  German  professor 
in  Jena  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  he  actually  had  telegraphic  communication 
on  a  small  scale  from  his  study  to  the  observa- 
tory, but  he  never  thought  of  putting  it  to 
practical  purposes.  What  England  and  Amer- 
ica received  from  Germany  spiritually,  they  are, 
thanks  to  God,  paying  back  with  compound 
interest.  As  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  to  Germany,  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  sanctified  learning  of  modern  German  the- 
ology has  achieved  the  most  brilliant  and  com- 
plete victory  over  the  most  subtile  and  potent 
forces  of  infidelity.  If  the  poison  of  rational- 
ism has  been  transmitted  from  Germany,  thank 
God,  Germany  furnishes  also  the  antidote. 
Skepticism  in  all  its  phases  has  been  most 
thoroughly  refuted  by  her  philosophical  and 
theological  schools,  and  German  divines  have 
produced  the  profoundest  expositions  of  the 
Word  of  God.  In  the  slain  lion  the  sweetest 
honey  is  found.  We  have  only  to  deplore  that 
the  epidemic  of  rationalism  did  not  run  its 
course  and  expire  among  the  theological  pro- 
fessors and  pastors  in  Germany  before  it  had 
taken  such  a  fearful  hold  of  the  masses,  who 
had  for  a  long  time  nobly  withstood  the  ration- 
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alistic  harangues  of  their  pastors,  but  who 
have  at  last  taken  a  positively-hostile  attitude 
to  revealed  religion,  from  which  to  remove 
them  will  require  more  powerful  instrumental- 
ities than  the  mere  return  of  the  theologians 
to  an  orthodox  creed.  That  no  national  regen- 
eration has  yet  taken  place;  that  infidelity  still 
pervades  the  social  life  of  Germany  and  makes 
its  power  felt  in  every  direction,  especially 
since  it  has  allied  itself  to  the  question  of 
political  reform;  that  Churches  are  deserted  and 
open  atheism,  profanity,  and  profligacy  prevail 
to  a  frightful  extent  among  nominally  Christian 
and  Protestant  communities,  whose  members 
are  registered  in  the  Church-book — all  this 
was  mournfully  testified  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  Berlin  in  the  Fall 
of  1857. 

From  the  religious  condition  of  the  masses 
of  German  immigrants,  Protestants  as  well  as 
Roman  Catholics,  as  they  come  from  the  father- 
land, it  is  evident  that  they  need  a  large 
amount  of  missionary  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
evangelical  Churches  in  America.  But  the 
question  arises,  were  the  existing  German  Prot- 
estant denominations  of  the  United  States  not 
fully  able  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  these  immigrants?  Did  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  whose  membership  had  used  no 
other  language  but  the  English,  not  encroach 
upon  the  proper  province  of  German  evangel- 
ical denominations  by  making  the  German  im- 
migrant a  prominent  object  of  missionary 
effort?  This  charge  has  been  made,  and  the 
writer  of  this  refuted  it  in  his  address  on  Ger- 
man Methodism  before  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  Berlin;  and,  though  that  address  was  list- 
ened to  by  some  three  thousand  German  min- 
isters, and  was  published  in  all  the  religious 
periodicals  of  Germany,  not  one  statement  was 
called  in  question.  That  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  every  other  evangelical  denom- 
ination of  the  United  States,  ought  to  feel  her 
obligation  to  put  forth  the  most  earnest  efforts 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  masses  of  Roman 
Catholics  who  pour  upon  this  country  in  swell- 
ing numbers,  needs  no  argument.  As  to  the 
masses  of  Protestant  immigrants  bound  west- 
ward, it  is  conceded  by  Lutheran  writers  that 
they  were  and  still  are,  though  not  to  so  great 
a  degree  as  thirty  years  ago,  like  sheep  with- 
out a  shepherd,  their  settlements  being  too 
small,  or  too  poor,  or  too  indifferent  to  support 
a  minister.  There  were  and  are  still  congrega- 
tions bearing  the  name  of  Lutheran  or  Evan- 
gelical congregations,  but  holding  no  relation 
with  any  synod  of  the  regularly-organized  Lu- 
theran or  German  Reformed  Church,  and  being 


served  by  unworthy,  self-constituted  pastors. 
A  great  number  of  German  Protestants,  mostly 
of  the  better  educated  class,  renounced  all  con- 
nection with  the  Church  and  formed  infidel 
associations,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pietistical  portion  was  longing  for  the  blessings 
of  true  Christian  fellowship,  as  they  observed 
it  in  the  Anglo-American  Churches. 

As  to  the  German  congregations  in  ecclesi- 
astical connection  with  regular  synods,  most 
of  them  we  are  sorry  to  say — but  we  have  their 
own  testimony  for  it — were  destitute  of  spirit- 
ual life  as  well  as  of  Scriptural  discipline;  few 
of  the  pastors,  though  orthodox  and  moral, 
had  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  nor  did 
they  acknowledge  any  other  than  baptismal 
regeneration.  Even  the  outward  form  of  god- 
liness was  woefully  lacking;  profanity,  Sabbath 
desecration,  drunkenness  were  predominant  in 
the  membership,  and  the  most  ungodly  were 
often  chosen  as  ruling  elders  by  the  congrega- 
tions, grievously  afflicting  sincere  and  earnest 
pastors.  Let  us  hear  what  the  venerable  Dr. 
Benjamin  Kurtz,  of  Baltimore,  who  has  done 
so  much  for  the  revival  of  religion  in  the  evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  wrote  in  the  year 
1855:  "Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  God 
in  great  mercy  blessed  our  feeble  labors  by  a 
glorious  outpouring  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
granted  us  for  the  first  time  a  great  awaken- 
ing of  souls,  the  opposition  was  terrible.  An 
awakening  in  a  Lutheran  Church  was  at  that 
time  a  novelty.  We  had  heard  of  but  one,  in 
Rev.  Mr.  Reek's  congregation  at  Winchester. 
He  can  testify  of  the  bitterness,  malignity,  and 
dreadful  wickedness  which  characterized  the 
enemies  of  such  gracious  visitations  in  those 
times  of  ignorance,  hardness  of  heart,  and 
blindness  of  mind." 

At  the  time  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Kurtz,  a  few 
years  before  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
commenced  her  missionary  work  among  the 
Germans,  there  was  a  contest  going  on  in  the 
two  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  German  origin,  the 
Lutheran  and  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
and  especially  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  between 
its  German  and  Anglo-American  elements. 
The  rising  generation  of  these  two  denom- 
inations began  to  prefer  English  to  German 
preaching,  -while  the  congregations,  consisting 
mostly  of  European  Germans,  retained  the 
German.  Soon  the  anglicized  portion  of  these 
denominations  became  not  only  the  controlling 
power,  but  partook  largely  of  those  gracious 
outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  which  the 
American  Churches  had  been  blessed.  All  this 
had  a  twofold  effect.  It  was  left  to  the  Ger- 
man congregations  to  provide  for  the  religious 
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wants  of  (he  successive  German  immigrations, 
the  Anglo-American  Churches  'laving  enough 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  their  own  new 
Church  life;  on  the  other  hand,  this  new 
Church  life  was  violently  opposed  on  the  part 
of  the  German  congregations  as  a  system  of 
"new  measures,"  and  as  apostasy  from  the 
standard  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  the  German  portion  of  those 
two  denominations,  not  pai'taking  of  the  new 
spiritual  life  infused  into  the  English  portion, 
were  in  themselves  totally  unprepared  to  give 
to  the  German  immigrants  that  spiritual  train- 
ing and  nurture  which  they  needed.  They,  on 
the  contrary,  took  great  pains  to  warn  the 
German  population  against  the  threatening  in- 
fluence of  "Methodisiic"  principles,  which  name 
was  given  to  every  effort  to  bring  men  to  an 
experimental  knowledge  of  salvation.  In  this 
they  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  well- 
known  deep  prejudices  of  Europeans,  reared  in 
State  Churches,  against  the  American  principle 
of  entire  freedom  in  religious  development, 
justifying  the  principle  of  looking  upon  every 
body  of  Christians  outside  of  their  own  pale 
as  an  unauthorized  sect,  and  upon  every  one 
that  leaves  the  Church  organization  in  which 
he  is  born  as  having  apostatized  from  the 
faith. 

It  is  to  these  circumstances  and  causes  to 
which  we  have  to  trace  the  lack  of  spirituality 
in  the  American  German  Churches,  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  We  are  happy  to  state  that 
the  German  congregations  connected  with  regu- 
lar synods  of  the  Lutheran  and  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  have  now  become  more  as- 
similated to  the  Evangelical  spirit  of  their 
Anglo-American  sister  congregations.  But  that 
those  two  leading  denominations  of  German 
origin  are  largely  indebted  to  the  German 
missionary  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  for  the  vastly-improved  spiritual  con- 
dition of  their  German  membership  is  a  fact 
that  will  be  cheerfully  conceded  by  them.  We 
have  no  hesitation  to  say  that  even  if  our 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  German  population  of 
this  country — instead  of  bringing  some  twenty- 
five  thousand  souls  into  Church-fellowship  with 
us— had  resulted  in  nothing  else  than  a  revival 
of  religion  in  those  two  German  denominations, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  would  have 
no  cause  for  regretting  a  work  of  faith  and 
labor  of  love,  the  blessed  fruits  of  which — ■ 
aside  from  the  gain  of  membership— will  be 
revealed  in  the  light  of  the  great  day  of  re- 
ward. Before  German  Methodist  missionaries 
began  their  labors  there  were  no  Sabbath 
evening    services    in    the    German    Protestant 


churches,  no  prayer  meetings,  no  Sabbath 
schools.  When  the  Christian  Apologist  made 
its  appearance,  neither  the  Lutheran  nor  the 
German  Reformed  Church  had  a  single  religious 
periodical  in  the  German  language.  The  at- 
tention of  the  American  Tract  Society  was 
drawn  to  the  wants  of  the  German  population 
by  the  encouraging  example  of  the  missionary 
efforts  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  by  special 
appeals  from  the  editor  of  the  Apologist,  and 
the  infant  German  Methodist  Churches  fur- 
nished the  American  Tract  Society  with  the 
most  successful  pioneer  colporteurs.  Further, 
it  was  the  success  of  our  German  mission 
work  which  for  some  ten  years  past  has  in- 
duced almost  every  evangelical  denomination 
in  this  country  to  send  out  German  mission- 
aries and  to  build  German  mission  churches. 
Who  is  able  to  calculate  the  blessed  results  of 
these  efforts? 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  Method- 
ist Church  not  enter  at  a  much  earlier  time 
into  a  field  of  labor  to  which  she  seems  to 
have  been  called  from  the  time  of  her  own 
establishment  in  this  country?  The  answer 
to  this  question  will  make  us  acquainted  with 
another  side  of  German  Church  life  in  this 
country  not  yet  noticed,  which  we  must  take 
into  consideration  to  get  a  proper  view  of  the 
nature,  the  peculiar  difficulties,  and  the  des- 
tiny of  our  German  mission  work. 

Bishop  Asbury  found  a  co-laborer  in  the  ven- 
erable Otterbein,  the  founder  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church.  They  were  men  of  the  same 
spirit,  professed  the  same  doctrines,  and  had 
the  same  object  in  view,  to  spread  Scriptural 
holiness  over  this  land  by  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  sins  forgiven — the  Methodists  in 
the  English  language,  Otterbein  and  his  coad- 
jutors in  the  German  language.  Had  an  effort 
been  made  at  the  very  beginning  to  unite  the 
English-speaking  Methodists  and  the  German- 
speaking  people  of  Otterbein  -into  one  Church 
organization,  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  Ger- 
man work  is  now  connected  with  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  Methodism  might  have 
effected  as  much  among  the  German  popula- 
tion as  it  has  done  among  the  English.  In- 
stead of  this  the  successors  of  Otterbein  soon 
began  to  turn  their  attention  more  to  the 
Anglo-American  than  to  the  German  popula- 
tion of  this  country,  and  finally  neglected  the 
latter  to  such  a  degree  that  they  had  lost  their 
original  vocation  at  the  time  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  commenced  her  German  work. 
As  early  as  the  beginning  of  this  century 
Providence  seemed  to  call  the  Methodist 
Church   to    this   work.     A   Pennsylvania    Ger- 
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man,  Jacob  Albrecht,  was  converted,  and  felt 
moved   by  the   Holy   Ghost   to   preach   among 
the  Germans.     To  this  there  was  no  objection, 
but  he  wanted  to  form  Methodist  societies  con- 
sisting exclusively  of  Germans.     This  was  con- 
sidered inexpedient  by  the  authorities   of  the 
Church,  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  the 
German  language  would  die  out  in   a  genera- 
tion   or    two.     Not    obtaining    the   liberty    he 
desired,   he    became   the   founder   of    an    inde- 
pendent   body   of   Christians,    who   call    them- 
selves  the  Evangelical  Association,  and   were, 
till  of  late,  called  German  Methodists.     No  one 
will  now  call  in  question  that  Jacob  Albrecht 
had  a  Divine  call  to  become  a  reformer  in  the 
Church  life  of  the  German  population,  for  God 
has   put   his   seal   upon   his    labors.     After   his 
death — as   we   are   informed   by  the  venerable 
H.  Boehm,  the  traveling  companion  of  Bishop 
Asbury,  who,  being  himself  a  German,  born  in 
this   country,   was   in   the   habit   of   preaching 
in  German,  without,  however,  forming  German 
societies — a   proposition   was   made   to    Bishop 
Asbury  by  a   prominent   leader   of  the   infant 
denomination   that  they  would  unite  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  if  they  were  per- 
mitted to  form   a   German  Annual  Conference. 
Bishop  Asbury,  seeing  an  insuperable  difficulty 
in  combining  people  of  a  different  language  in 
one   Church   organization,   and    believing    that 
the  German  language  would  soon  die  out,  de- 
clined the  offer,  but  proposed   to  that  brother 
and  his  coadjutors  to  return  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  preach  in  both  languages, 
as    the    United    Brethren    did.     They    rejected 
this  proposition,  and  the  result  justified  them. 
For,  while  the  United  Brethren  lost  their  hold 
on  the  German  population,  the  influence  of  the 
Evangelical  Association  over  the  German  mind 
became  stronger  and  wider  from  year  to  year, 
so   that   they   now   number   a    membership   of 
about  fifty  thousand  in  nine  Annual  Conferences. 
How   many   of   their   ministers    and   members 
have  given  up  the  German   language  in  their 
public  worship  we  can  not  say,  but  they  begin 
to    experience    the    same   difficulty   which   the 
other    German    Church    organizations    of    this 
country  have   experienced   in    adequately   pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  the  rising  generation — 
a    difficulty    which    the    Methodist    Episcopal 
Church  obviates  by  keeping  her  German  work 
distinct  and  intact,  so  that  it  is  ready  to  lead 
the  successive  German  immigrations  to  Christ, 
while   the   children   of  the    German    members, 
if  they  prefer  the  means  of  grace  in   the  En- 
glish language,  may  be  accommodated  without 
thereby  weakening  the  strength  of  their  par- 
ent congregation. 
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PAIN  is  a  sentinel  that  warns  us  of  danger. 
And  therefore  it  stands  upon  the  outposts 
of  this  citadel,  the  body;  for  pain  is  keenest, 
the  surgeon's  knife  is  felt  keenest,  on  the  sur- 
face. Now,  be  it  granted  that  pain  does  us 
some  harm,  but  it  saves  us  from  worse  harm. 
If  fire  did  not  pain  us  it  might  burn  us  up. 
If  cold  did  not  pain  us  it  might  freeze  us  to 
death.  If  disease  did  not  pain  us  we  might 
die  before  we  knew  that  we  were  sick.  If  con- 
tacts of  all  sorts  with  surrounding  objects — the 
woodman's  ax,  the  carpenter's  saw,  the  farmer's 
harrow — did  not  hurt  us  they  might  tear  us 
all  to  pieces.  Think  of  it.  A  knife  held  by  a 
careless  hand  approaches  us.  It  touches  the 
skin.  We  start  back.  Why?  Because  there 
is  pain.  But  for  this  it  might  have  entered 
the  body  and  cut  some  vital  organ.  An  old 
Greek  verse  says:  "The  gods  sell  us  the  bless- 
ings they  bestow."  These  are  the  best  terms 
for  us.  ,  They  make  us  careful  and  prudent. 
Unconditional  giving  might  lead  to  reckless 
squandering.  Pain,  then,  is  a  teacher  of  pru- 
dence, of  self-care.  Nay,  and  if  happiness  alone 
were  considered  it  might  be  argued  that  an 
occasional  bitter  drop  gives  a  zest  to  the  cup 
of  enjoyment,  as  hunger  does  to  the  feast,  or 
sharp  cold  to  the  Winter's  fire.  But  in  moral 
relations  the  argument  is  still  stronger. 

Here  is  a  human  soul  clothed  with  a  body, 
to  be  trained  to  virtue,  to  self-command,  to 
spiritual  strength  and  nobleness.  Would  per- 
petual ease  and  pleasure,  a  perpetual  luxury 
of  sensation,  best  do  that?  We  know  that  it 
would  not.  Every  wise  and  thoughtful  man 
at  least  knows  that  some  pain,  some  sickness, 
some  rebuke  of  the  senses  is  good  for  him. 
Such  a  man  often  feels,  in  long-continued  states 
of  ease  and  comfort,  that  it  is  time  something 
should  come  to  try,  to  discipline,  to  inure  and 
ennoble  his  "nature.  He  is  afraid  of  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment.  Pain,  patiently  and  nobly 
endured,  peculiarly  strengthens  and  spiitualizes 
the  soul.  Heinrich  Heine  says:  "Only  the 
man  who  has  known  bodily  suffering  is  truly  a 
man."  The  loftiest  states  of  mind,  and,  com- 
pared with  mere  sensual  indulgence,  the  happi- 
est, are  those  of  courageous  endurance,  and  the 
martyr  is  often  happier  than  the  voluptuary. 
Cicero  says,  speaking  of  the  sacrifice  of  Eegu- 
lus,  and  after  describing  his  happy  fortunes — 
he  had  carried  on  great  wars,  had  been  twice 
consul,  had  triumphal  honors  decreed  to  him — 
"nothing  was  so  great  as  his  death;"  when,  to 
fulfill  his  word,  he  went  back  to  Carthage  to 
suffer  all  that  could  be  inflicted  on  him.     "  To 
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us  hearing  of  it,"  says  Cicero,  "it  is  sad;  to 
him  suffering  it,  it  was  a  joy,  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure;" erat  voluptarius.  "For,"  adds  he,  "not 
the  light  and  gay  in  their  jollity,  nor  their 
wantonness,  nor  their  laughter  nor  jesting — 
companion  of  dissoluteness — but  the  serious 
and  resolved,  in  their  endurance  and  constancy 
are  happy."  This  is  the  general  statement  to 
be  made  with  regard  to  pain.  It  is  general, 
indeed,  and  does  not  propose  to  cover  every 
case. 

But  now,  it  may  be  asked,  could  not  the 
same  end  be  gained,  the  same  nobleness,  the 
same  constancy  have  been  achieved  without 
pain?  Which  is,  I  think,  as  if  one  should  ask 
whether  the  wood  could  have  been  cut  into 
shape,  without  the  ax,  or  the'  marble  without 
the  chisel,  or  the  gold  purified  without  the 
furnace.  But  let  us  answer,  and  we  say,  not 
in  any  way  that  we  can  conceive  of.  It  may 
have  been  absolutely  inevitable  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  a  frame  sensitive  to  pleasure 
should  be  liable  to  pain.  This  may  be  the  ex- 
planation of  that  long-continued  and  severe 
pain  which  presents  the  hardest  problem  in 
our  physical  life.  With  such  causes  foregoing 
such  a  train  of  influences,  mental,  moral,  or 
physical,  as  produced  this  terrible  suffering,  it 
may  have  been  impossible,  without  a  miracle, 
to  prevent  it.  Ordinarily,  indeed,  such  pain 
is  not  long-continued.  It  destroys  life  or  life 
destroys  it.  Si  gravis,  brevis;  si  longus,  levis — 
"if  severe,  brief;  if  long,  light,"  is  the  old 
adage,  and  it  is  true.  But  if  it  fail,  and  the 
terrible  case  of  protracted  anguish  is  before  us, 
we  may  be  obliged  to  leave  it  under  some 
great  law  of  the  human  constitution,  which 
makes  prevention  impossible.  I  may  be  told 
that  such  pain  does  no  good,  that  it  breaks 
down  the  mind  and  body  together,  and  there- 
fore that  it  can  not  in  any  way  be  useful.  But 
we  do  not  know  that.  In  the  great  cycle  of 
eternity  all  may  come  right.  How  much  hap- 
pier the  sufferer  may  be  forever  for  this  pres- 
ent pain  we  know  not.  All  experience,  all 
known  analogies,  favor  the  idea  of  that  im- 
mense remuneration.— Dr.  Dewey's  Problem  of 
Human  Destiny. 


GRANDMOTHER'S  WHEEL. 


BY    AUGUSTA    MOORE. 


Good-NIGHT,  old  wheel,  thy  pleasant  task  is  finished, 
No  longer  shall  I  work  to  thy  low  music, 
Nor  sleep  at  noon  lulled  by  thy  drowsy  humming, 
Happily  dreaming. 


The  dear  old  hands  that  kept  thee  turning,  turning, 
The  dear  old  eyes  that  watched  thy  shining  spindle, 
The  dear  old  feet  that  hack  and  forth  beside  thee 
All  day  were  moving, 

"Will  come  no  longer  to  my  sunny  chamber. 
The  soft,  round  rolls  are  spun,  and  reeled,  and  doubled, 
And  twisted,  and  in  skeins  are  washed  and  drying 
Out  on  the  bushes. 

And  grandma,  proud  of  her  white  yarn,  is  waiting 
To  start  her  knitting.     Then  in  her  warm  corner 
Her  busy  fingers  will  be  flying,  flying 

All  the  long  Winter. 

0,  mother  of  my  mother,  gone  to  heaven, 
These  last  bright  days  of  Summer  have  been  blessed, 
And  will  be  treasured  with  things  dear  and  precious 
In  sacred  places. 

Stretched  on  my  couch  I,  unobserved,  beheld  thee, 
And  thought  how  far  behind  thee  lay  thy  cradle, 
And  how  thy  warm  old  hands  had  done  their  duty, 
Nor  yet  were  weary. 

For  eighty  years,  mother,  hast  thou  been  working, 
And  even  now,  early  and  late,  art  working, 
While  I,  youth  scarcely  past;  am  spent  and  broken 
Under  life's  burdens. 

My  mother's  mother,  soon  will  Autumn  call  me 
To  other  scenes  far  from  this  quiet  chamber, 
And  far  from  thee;  but  I  in  thought  shall  see  thee 
And  hear  thee  spinning. 

And  if,  when  next  the  Summer  sun  is  warming 

This  earth  that  God  hath  made  so  rich  and  bounteous, 

I  search  in  vain  the  old  familiar  places 

To  find  thee,  mother, 

I  know  thou  wilt  be  old  and  gray  no  longer, 
I  know  thou  wilt  be  done  at  last  with  partings, 
I  know  that  we  shall  surely  meet  in  heaven 
If  I  there  enter. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 


BY    MERIBA    A.    BABCOCK. 


0,  te  withered  leaves  of  Autumn, 
How  ye  mind  me  of  my  fate, 

How  ye  mind  me  that  my  "little  day" 
Of  life  is  waxing  late! 

That  the  genial,  glowing  Summer 
Of  my  youth  is  nearly  past, 

That  after  life's  keen  Autumn  winds 
Comes  death's  cold,  wint'ry  blast. 

But  I  thank  thee,  0  my  Father, 
That  the  semblance  endeth  here, 

That,  unlike  the  leaves  of  Autumn, 
Which  perish  with  the  year, 

My  spirit  shall  awaken 

To  a  life  of  light  and  joy, 
Where  Autumn  winds  no  longer  moan, 

Nor  wint'ry  blasts  destroy. 
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BY    E  II  It  M  A  N    S  .    N  A  D  A  L  . 


IN  an  article  published  in  a  recent  issue,  we 
showed  that  the  rendition  of  certain  privi- 
leges, now  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  class,  was 
a  necessity  for  the  welfare  of  the  English  na- 
tion. We  showed  that  the  upper  classes  would 
not  give  them  up;  that  the  poorer  classes  could 
not,  and  that  the  middle  classes  would  not, 
take  them  away.  We  said  that  the  peasants 
and  operatives,  degraded  by  ignorance  and  pov- 
erty, could  never  carry  on  a  systematic  move- 
ment against  the  aristocracy,  and  that  the  mid- 
dle classes  had  not  the  courage  to  face  the 
upper  classes  with  a  demand  for  justice  and 
progress.  There  is  one  other  power  of  which 
we  have  not  spoken — the  English  radicals. 

The  English  radical  is,  we  think,  a  nobler  sort 
of  man  than  his  American  cousin.  The  chief 
virtue  of  radicalism  is  sacrifice.  The  English 
radical,  when  he  consecrates  himself  to  the 
work  of  lifting  up  the  working-man,  sacrifices 
every  thing.  "  Wealth  and  ease  for  others, 
poverty  and  hardship  for  me,"  he  exclaims  as 
he  girds  on  his  sword.  He  knows  that  there  is 
but  little  chance  of  livings  and  pensions  for  him 
amid  the  innumerable  host  of  flunkies,  who 
chant  day  and  night  with  harps  that  never  tire 
the  praises  of  the  aristocracy.  But  the  Ameri- 
can radical  is  seldom  called  on  for  sacrifice. 
His  radicalism  gains  him  reputation,  and  often- 
times fortune.  Eadicalism  has  indeed  been  bit- 
terly opposed  by  the  conservatives  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  radicals  are  mostly  orators  and 
writers,  and  the-  loss  they  have  suffered  from 
conservative  opposition  is  far  more  than  com- 
pensated by  their  "immense  rhetorical  advanta- 
ges. Intense  hate  and  intense  love  'are  invalu- 
able elements  of  the  good  rhetorician.  The 
radical  hates  best  because  he  can  hate  one  ob- 
ject, and  does  not  divide  the  force  of  his  passion 
between  two.  The  conservative  can  not  rise  to 
the  point  of  fever  hate  toward  one  extreme 
without  feeling  that  it  is  time  to  turn  around 
and  hate  the  other.  His  guns  must  cover  two 
positions,  while  the  radical  can  pour  all  his 
Greek  fire  and  hot  shot  on  one  unlucky  point. 
The  rhetorical  superiority  of  radicalism,  accord- 
ingly, has  attracted  to  its  standard  large  num- 
bers of  talkers  and  literary  men.  Almost  every 
prominent  lecturer  in  the  country  is  a  radical. 
Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  the  representative  radical 
of  this  country,  has  probably  experienced  as 
much  as  any  man  living  the  luxury  of  unadul- 
terated love  and  hate;  but  he  has  encountered 

few  of  the  sufferings  to  which  radicals,  in  other 
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lands  and  ages,  have  been  liable.  He  has  been 
hooted  and  pelted  once  or  twice,  but  only  enough 
to  make  him  a  hero.  Intelligent  men  throng 
about  him  wherever  he  goes.  Whenever  he 
says  a  pretty  thing  or  a  witty  thing  the  eyes 
of  charming  women  glow  with  admiration  for 
him.  This  sort  of  punishment  is  without  a 
parallel  in  history,  and  is  decidedly  preferable 
to  the  thumb-screw  and  the  stake.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips may  be  a  radical,  but  he  can  hardly  lay 
claim  to  the  honors  of  martyrdom. 

The  English  radical,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
some  extent  a  martyr.  Though  he  is  not  pelted 
with  stones,  though  in  no  danger  from  the 
rack,  still,  so  far  as  honor  and  success  in  life 
are  concerned,  he  is  a  martyr.  He  must  'give 
up  all  hope  of  pensions  and.  honorary  degrees. 
He  must  go  clown  among  the  poor,  and  must 
connive  with  Chartist,  shoemaker,  and  factory 
people.  The  applause  of  cultivated  men  and 
the  smiles  of  high-born  women  are  not  for 
him.  He  is  to  them  "that  horrid  radical," 
"  that  raving  fanatic."  The  Autocrat  never  said 
a  truer  thing  than  that  an  Englishman  was  a 
freeman,  but  a  freeman  under  protest.  He  may, 
when  he  likes,  inveigh  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  aristocracy;  but  if  he  does,  his  credit  on 
Change  will  decline,  his  customers  will  fall  off, 
and  society  will  cut  him.  The  medieval  society 
of  England  took  off  the  head  of  the  radical. 
The  modern  society  of  England  puts  up  over 
his  place  of  business  a  placard,  "Beware  of  the 
radical,"  and  starves  him. 

The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  There  is  very 
little  genuine  independence  of  thought  among 
the  mass  of  the  English  people.  The  ordinary 
Englishman  thinks  just  as  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  think,  and  as  people  around  him 
think  at  the  moment.  Once  under  the  influ- 
ence of  one  of  these  currents  of  opinion,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  pull  him  out.  You  may 
show  him  all  manner  of  historical  precedents 
and  reasons  of  right  and  expediency,  but  he 
will  not  hear.  He  will  listen  to  no  argument 
for  what  he  does  not  believe.  An  American, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  perfectly  willing  to  listen 
to  any  thing  that  is  witty,  new,  or  eloquent. 
If  a  lecture  be  entertaining  or  brilliant,  he  will 
applaud  it  though  he  may  not  believe  a  single 
statement  of  the  speaker.  So  long  as  the  lec- 
turer is  not  outrageously  heterodox,  the  senti- 
ments affect  the  artistic  merits  of  the  perform- 
ance hardly  more  than  the  political  opinions  of 
his  butcher  affect  the  taste  of  the  meat.  This 
is  the  reason  the  radical  meets  with  such  differ- 
ent treatment  in  England  and  in  America. 

The  want  of  the  independence  of  thought  in 
the   mass  of  the    middle   and  lower  classes  of 
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England  is  probably  the  gr£at  evil.  What 
other  tyrants  have  never  been  able  to  clo  by 
the  dungeon  and  the  rack — to  subdue  thought — 
those  who  govern  England  have  succeeded  in 
doing  by  means  of  a  tyranny,  so  much  the 
more  odious  because  they  call  it  liberty.  Cour- 
ageous thought  is  something  almost  unknown 
among  ordinary  Englishmen.  We  do  not  deny 
them  physical  courage.  That  the  "thorough 
Englishman"  possesses  in  common  with  every 
other  living  thing.  But  of  the  two  higher  sorts 
of  courage  he  is  nearly  destitute — the  courage 
which  dares  to  think,  and  that  which,  having 
thought,  will  go  out  into  the  world  and  dare  to  do 
the  things  planned  in  the  solitude  of  the  study. 
You  may  possibly,  by  dint  of  persistent  argu- 
ment, get  the  Englishman  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  some  of  the  social  evils  with  which  his 
nation  swarms;  but  beyond  that  he  will  not 
budge.  If  you  tell  him  of  the  miseries  of  the 
peasants,  he  may  acknowledge  you  are  right; 
but  when  you  point  him  out  the  necessity  of 
an  immediate  change,  he  will  say,  "You  talk 
eloquently,  my  dear  sir,  but  you  're  Utopian — 
you  're  not  practical."  Englishmen  think  this 
is  shrewd  and  matter-of-fact,  but  in  reality  it 
is  on1^  cowardly.  They  see  that  their  great 
cumbrous  machinery  is  hourly  grinding  to 
pieces,  soul  and  body,  millions  who  are  too 
weak  to  cry  aloud;  but  it  grinds  their  corn,  it 
brews  their  ale,  it  turns  out  the  timber  that 
builds  their  houses.  And  so,  sooner  than  touch 
the  venerable  monster,  they  let  it  grind. 

A  glance  at  the  English  novel  may  also  show 
the  lack  of  courageous  thought  in  society,  and 
the  feeble  hold  radicalism  has  taken  upon  the 
public.  When  a  society  has  acquired  any  idea, 
or  is  in  the  way  of  acquiring  it,  there  will,  if 
the  society  be  a  reading  one,  arise  a  number  of 
novels  of  which  the  development  of  this  idea  is 
the  main  purpose.  Novelists  swarm  in  the 
track  of  any  great  social  impulse  like  rooks  in 
the  trail  of  the  plowshare.  When  you  find  a 
certain  idea  has  had  no  representation  in  the 
romance  of  a  people,  you  may  be  quite  certain 
that  it  has  had  no  existence  in  the  life  of  their' 
society.  Did  you  ever  read  an  English  novel 
in  which  a  peasant's  son  of  great  talent  and 
worth  wins,  by  virtue  of  those  qualities,  the 
daughter  of  an  earl?  We  have  never  read  nor 
heard  of  one.  This  might  not  be  so  astounding, 
if  it  were  only  true  of  the  novels  which  are 
read  by  the  cultivated  upper  classes.  But  you 
find  it  also  the  case  in  those  which  are  read  by 
the  Scroggses  and  Tompkinses  of  British  so- 
ciety. A  king  might  naturally  demur  at  a  term- 
ination which  married  Cophetua  to  the  beggar 
maid,  but  why  a  beggar  should  6bject  to  it  we 


can  not  see.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  marriage  of  a  Tompkins  to  a  Vipont  would 
not  be  more  distasteful  to  the  house  of  Vipont 
than  to  the  society  in  which  Tompkins  was 
born  and  bred.  This  feeling  is  not  the  result 
of  independence,  but  of  abject  meanness.  The 
persons  who  manufacture  the  stories  for  these 
people,  understand  this  and  take  advantage  of 
it.  Accordingly  the  young  man  who,  intro- 
duced in  some  humble  guise,  saves  the  life  of 
the  beautiful  Lady  Geraldine  Yipont,  turns  out 
the  heir  of  a  great  estate  bordering  on  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  house  of  Vipont.  His  real  name 
is  De  Lacy,  Tompkins  being  the  name  of  the 
wicked  old  nurse  who  had  inserted  her  own 
vulgar  little  offspring  in  the  cradle  of  the  in- 
jured nobleman.  A  Scroggs  would  not  read 
through  one  of  these  novels  were  he  not  per- 
fectly sure  that  in  the  last  chapter  the  inevita- 
ble cradle,  nurse,  and  change  of  offspring  would 
come  to  the  rescue.  What  a  pitiful  picture  of 
self-abasement  'this  presents  us!  It  plainly 
shows  that  the  English  common  people  have 
never  grasped  the  great  American  idea  of  high 
success  being  the  rightful  reward  of  lofty  vir- 
tue and  talent. 

From  what  we  have  said  we  may  gain  some 
faint  conception  of  what  the  radicals  have  to 
encounter.  What  are  they  doing,  then,  to  over- 
come these  obstacles? 

We  must  not  forget  that  these  radicals  are 
English,  and  can  not,  therefore,  free  themselves 
entirely  of  English  prejudices.  With  all  his 
sacrifice  the  English  radical  has  the  inherent 
British  lack  of  boldness  in  carrying  political 
thought  into  action.  He  deals  in  philosophical 
demonstration,  and  shrinks  from  experiment. 
He  has  attained  one  of  the  two  higher  sorts  of 
courage.  He  has  dared  to  ttiink.  But  he  can 
not  "screw  his  courage  to  the  sticking  place." 
He  is  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  good 
time  coming  that  he  forgets  the  woes  of  the 
present  in  the  glories  of  the  future.  The  vision 
of  millennial  blessedness  is  so  delightful  by  the 
side  of  the  reality  of  living  woe  that  he  can 
think  of  nothing  else.  Every  thing  around  him 
is  so  blank  and  dreary,  so  dark  and  hopeless, 
no  wonder  the  poor  man  lives  in  posterity. 
But  still  Posterity  will  never  thank  him  for  it. 
The  way  to  help  posterity  lies  rather  in  action 
than  in  prophecy.  Mr.  Carlyle  seems  to  be  well 
satisfied  that  the  peasants  of  to-day  should  per- 
ish in  their  huts,  provided  that  in  the  battle 
between  the  peasants  of  the  future  and  Wool- 
wich artillery  the  peasants  may  be  the  victors. 
We  admire,  with  every  body  else,  the  splendid 
picturesqueness  of  the  first  few  chapters  of  the 
"Past  and  Present,"  but  they  seem  to  us  very 
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insulting  to  the  people  for  whom  he  is  plead- 
ing. "Listen  to  me,"  he  says.  "I  see  you  are 
starving,  but  bear  it  bravely,  and  perhaps  your 
great-grandchildren  may  have  bread." 

It  is  very  well  to  talk  of  the  ultimate  defeat 
of  Woolwich  artillery,  but  while  these  radicals 
are  fiddling  over  the  good  time  coming,  Rome 
is  burning.  While  the  oracle  of  Chelsea  is  en- 
joying his  "fine  frenzy"  by  a  blazing  hearth, 
the  people,  to  whom  he  counsels  endurance,  are 
freezing,  starving,  and  dying.  How  great  is 
the  effrontery  of  these  physicians  who  see  social 
disorders  which  no  man  who  looks  can  help 
seeing,  telling  the  unfortunates  that  all  they 
can  do  is  to  bear  it,  and  then  claim  to  be  phi- 
losophers by  virtue  of  the  advice.  To  expect 
the  ignorant  operative  to  endure  all  this  flood 
of  misery  for  the  sake  of  posterity  is  to  require 
of  him  a  heroism  and  a  moral  elevation  which 
few  men  of  culture  possess.  If  he  has  the  req- 
uisite heroism  he  will  also  have  the  sense  to 
see  that  as  his  condition  is  worse  than  his  grand- 
father's, so  will  his  grandson's  be  worse  than 
his  own.  Of  course  this  advice  can  not  be 
meant  for  the  pauper  eighth  of  England,  for  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  people  who  kill 
their  children  to  save  themselves  from  starva- 
tion, will  starve  themselves  for  the  sake  of  their 
grandchildren. 

The  English  aristocracy  has  so  little  to  fear 
from  the  mass  of  the  radicals,  that  it  utterly 
ignores  them.  But  now  and  then  a  man  will 
appear  whom  they  can  not  ignore.  A  London 
magazine  refused  the  "Song  of  the  Shirt"  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  hardly  the  thing  for 
genteel  people;  but  Hood  was  not  to  be  treated 
in  that  way  after  he  had  gained  a  place  in  the 
popular  heart.  When  a  radical  has  the  ability 
to  seize  hold  upon  the  brain  of  the  country,  the 
aristocracy  finds  that  their  safety  lies  in  buying 
him  over.  For  they  know  that  kind  words 
from  a  nobleman  never  die,  and  when  backed 
up  by  a  chaplaincy  or  a  pension  they  become 
irresistible.  When  Lord  Brougham  entered  the 
House  of  Lords  there  was  great  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  Tory  members.  As  he  came 
into  the  hall  one  day  some  noblemen  gave  ut- 
terance to  their  disapprobation  in  murmurings 
and  noises  of  the  feet.  He  quickly  turned 
round,  and  pointing  with  that  terrible  fore- 
finger at  their  lordships,  said,  "My  'lords,  I 
am  accustomed  to  addressing  mobs."  How  long 
did  he  retain  that  spirit?  What  arrogance 
could  not  do  condescension  easily  effected,  and 
five  years  had  not  passed  before  "plain  Harry 
Brougham"  was,  soul  and  body,  the  property 
of  his  former  persecutors.  Charles  Kingsley 
held  out  with  commendable  fortitude  till  they 


offered  him  a  professorship  and  a  chaplaincy, 
and  that  was  the  last  of  him.  He  now  passes 
his  old  friend,  the  working-man.  coldly  upon 
the  street.  He  is  not  the  first  radical  who  has 
climbed  upon  the  wall  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  working-man,  and  has  then  refused  to 
stretch  down  his  hand  to  his  helper. 

So  much  for  the  England  of  to-day,  with 
one-eighth  of  her  population  pauper;  with  mill- 
ions hardly  able  to  keep  out  of  pauperism;  with 
an  aristocracy  which  will  not  give  up  privileges, 
the  rendition  of  which  is  a  necessity  for  the 
security  of  the  nation;  with  a  poorer  class 
which  can  not  take  them  away;  with  a  middle 
class  which  will  not  take  them  away;  with  the 
mass  of  her  people  utterly  wanting  in  inde- 
pendence of  thought;  with  radicals  who  do  not 
work,  who,  when  they  work,  have.no  influence 
with  the  people,  who,  when  they  gain  influence 
with  the  people,  are  bought  over  by  the  aris- 
tocracy; with  these  things  growing  worse  every 
day  of  her  existence,  what  a  delightful  pros- 
pect!    Yet  Doctor  Mackay  says: 

"  There  's  a  fount  about  to  stream, 
There  's  a  light  about  to  beam, 
There  's  a  warmth  about  to  glow, 
There  's  a  flower  about  to  blow, 
There  's  a  midnight  blackness  changing 
Into  gray." 

It  may  seem  that  there  is  less  reason  than 
poetry — little  as  there  is  of  that — in  this  hy- 
drostatic rhapsody  of  the  inspired  Doctor.  We 
fear  that  it  is  too  early  to  begin  to  dance  over 
the  redemption  of  the  English  poor.  As  far  as 
human  wisdom  can  tell,  the  time  of  their  deliv- 
erance is  many  years  distant..  But,  after  all, 
the  stream  may  flow  that  will  wash  away  En- 
glish misery.  The  hand  of  God  may  strike 
some  rock  in  the  thirsty  land  whence  will  gush 
forth  the  water  of  life.  The  dawn  may  come 
that  will  send  life  and  light  into  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  English  woe.  Let  us  pray  that  it  may 
come  quickly.  But  quickly  it  will  not  come. 
Many  faint  ones,  who,  with  hands  shading  their 
eyes,  are  waiting  wearily  for  the  first  flush 
ahove  the  hill-tops,  will  never  see  it.  Many  a 
light  will  go  out  in  windows  facing  toward  the 
east.  Many  a  sad,  pale  watcher  will  sicken 
and  die  before  the  dawn  cometh. 


A  man  takes  contradiction  and  advice  much 
more  easily  than  people  think,  only  he  will  not 
bear  it  when  violently  given,  even  though  it  be 
well-founded.  Hearts  are  flowers;  they  remain 
open  to  the  softly-falling  dew,  but  shut  up  in 
the  violent  downpour  of  rain. — Richter. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  OUR  LAKE  REGION, 


BY    MRS.    II.     C.     GARDNER. 


CHAPTER  III. 

liUR  "lake  region"  presents  a  singularly-wild 
md  unfinished  appearance.  It  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  rained  down  upon  the  earth.  Not 
in  a  regular,  orthodox,  graduated  storm,  but  in 
a  helter-skelter  Summer  shower — a  shower  of 
great  drops  and  little  drops,  of  tornadoes,  and 
whirlwinds,  and  hard-knocking  hail-stones. 
There  is  no  order,  no  method  about  it. 

A  man  wants  a  house  and  straightway  goes  out 
to  choose  the  site  thereof.  The  streets  may  run 
any  way  they  please — all  ways,  if  they  like — 
for  he  does  not  take  them  into  consideration. 
When  the  house  is  built  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  make  a  street  to  it. 

The  incongruity  of  a  little  cottage  perched 
upon  a  hill-top  does  not  hinder  his  securing  a 
fine  prospect,  neither  does  it  tempt  him  to  build 
a  large  house  with  as  many  mortgages  as  piaz- 
zas. Very  likely  it  fronts  in  a  different  direc- 
tion from  any  other  house  in  the  place,  or  it 
may,  without  meaning  offense,  have  brought  its 
outhouses  almost  into  the  front  parlor  windows 
of  a  neighbor. 

The  great  black  forges  and  factories  which, 
from  constitutional  necessity,  sit  down  in  the 
cool  laps  of  crystal  cascades,  make  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  prospect.  The  fate  which  has 
thus  thrust  them  in  among  the  dark  leafage  of 
the  primeval  forest-trees  along  the  river  banks, 
gives  them  a  picturesque  aspect  in  spite  of  the 
long,  red  tongues  of  flame  that  gleam  from  the 
furnace  chimneys,  and,  on  stormy  nights,  throw 
a  hind  light  all  over  the  village. 

Our  village  is  mostly  used  in  Summer  for  a 
lodging-place.  The  inhabitants  scatter  off  like 
bees  during  the  day,  some  to  the  neighboring 
city,  some  to  the  splendid  sea-beach  at  Hull, 
and  others,  like  eccentric  comets,  shooting  out 
every  day  into  entirely  new  orbits.  Like  most 
sensible  people  we  will  eschew  the  cities  and 
the  outside  sweep  of  the  comets,  and  spend  the 
afternoon's  leisure  in  a  drive  to  the  beach. 

We  have  the  easiest  of  carriages  and  a  horse 
which  has  one  good  trait,  and  one  not  so  good; 
he  is  quick  to  go  and  quick  to  stop.  After  the 
latter  trait  has  thrown  us  from  our  seats  and 
nearly  dislocated  our  necks  a  few  times,  we 
cease  to  believe  in  sudden  stoppages  and  devote 
ourselves  to  developing  the  other  characteristic. 

We  pass  through  the  fine  old  town  of  Hing- 
ham,  and  ride  slowly  so  as  to  observe  the  ele- 
gant houses  and  pleasantly-shaded  streets. 
There  is  an  exclusive,  aristocratic  air  about  the 


whole  place,  and  the  trim  finish  of  every  thing 
suggests  a  comparison  with  our  scrambling 
"lake  region."  There  are  many  objects  of  in- 
terest in  the  place,  and  the  experienced  tourist 
in  distant  lands  might  spend  a  pleasant  week 
here,  and  find  in  its  living  beauty  and  its  per- 
petual reminders  of  the  good  old  Pilgrim  days 
a  refreshing  alterative  from  stereotyped  curi- 
osities. 

There  is  the  old,  well-preserved  church,  the 
oldest  in  New  England,  and  also  in  North 
America,  bidding  fair  to  outlast  the  youngest 
of  its  competitors.  It  is  still  a  favorite  temple 
of  worship,  and  as  a  memento  of  the  past  is 
worthy  the  reverence  and  admiration  it  receives. 
The  square,  gray  tower  amid  the  great  trees 
which  are  doubtless  older  than  itself,  involun- 
tarily recalls  our  ideas  of  English. rural  scenery 
and  architecture,  and  so  does  the  lovely  burying- 
place  for  the  dead,  which  stretches  over  the  hill 
slopes  and  valleys  in  the  rear  of  the  church. 
The  inside  of  the  church  is,  on  a  larger  scale, 
very  like  the  Puritan  churches  which  most  New 
Engianders  in  middle  life  can  yet  remember, 
but  which  are  nearly  all  removed  to  make  way 
for  modern  sanctuaries.  This  old  church,  stand- 
ing so  vigorously  upon  its  ancient  ground,  seems 
to  have  treasured  up  our  whole  childhood  for 
us.  There  are  myriads  of  precious  associations 
nestled  snugly  under  those  bare  huge  rafters. 
That  perilous  sounding-board  is  full  of  con- 
densed childish  awe  and  wonder.  We  go  up 
and  down  the  intricate  alleys  and  sit  down  to 
think  in  the  square  pews  whose  latticed  railing 
makes  a  snug  inclosure  higher  than  our  heads. 
The  high  galleries  and  lofty  pulpit  are  not  so 
far  from  us  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago;  but 
the  old  enchantment  of  distance  is  not  all  lost 
to  our  older  vision.  We  think  of  the  baby 
forms  that  used  to  be  softly  lifted  to  those  cor- 
ner seats  where  they  could  n't  see  the  minister, 
and  we  shut  our  eyes  to  watch  the  youthful 
growth,  then  the  maturity  of  human  life,  then 
the  half-unconscious  travel  down  the  slope  of 
time  to  the  rest  of  the  quiet  graves  so  near  us. 
It  does  n't  require  much  fancy  to  catch 

"  Rustling  along  the  sounding  aisles      * 
The  measured  tread  of  ages  past." 

But  we  must  leave  the  old  church.  Further 
on  our  way  we  come  to  a  famous  elm-tree,  a 
giant  among  its  fellows,  and  we  stop  the  car- 
riage to  examine  it.  It  was  transplanted  from 
England  in  1729.  It  seems  to  have  taken 
kindly  to  the  new  soil  and  climate,  and  to  have 
made  up  its  mind  at  the  outset  to  outdo  every 
thing  American,  and  it  has  attained  a  growth 
which  its  Yankee  brethren  have  striven  in  vain 
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to  emulate.  It  is  not  so  graceful  as  the  native 
elm,  but  it  has  a  rugged,  haughty,  defiant  look, 
a  pompous,  exclusive  manner,  which  is  ver)r 
characteristic.  It  is  a  grand-looking  tree,  and 
we  are  willing  to  do  it  homage. 

We  are  consoled  for  our  voluntary  humility 
directly,  for  welcome  out  all  at  once  to  an  un- 
broken view  of  the  ocean.  We  have  reached 
the  beach  and  we  are  ourselves  again.  There 
is  nothing  in  England  nor  any  where  else  to 
beat  this. 

The  ocean  is  an  old  friend.  It  has  not 
changed  like  every  thing  else  that  interested  us 
in  childhood.  Its  voice  has  the  same  heavy, 
murmurous  undertone.  The  green  waves,  miles 
and  miles  in  length,  their  white  crests  gleaming 
in  long,  foamy  lines,  come  hurrying  up  and 
break  along  the  beach  just  as  they  have  done 
for  thousands  of  years.  The  sea  has  never  been 
still.  It  tires  us  to  think  of  its  ages  of  unrest. 
There  has  been  a  gale,  and  there  are  white  caps 
all  over  the  distant  harbor.  At  low  tide  a 
white,  hard  beach  stretches  along  for  five  miles, 
making  a  ground  for  trotting  horses.  Ten  car- 
riages abreast  is  the  usual  number.  But  we  do 
not  care  for  horse-racing. 

In  the  distance  is  Minot's  Ledge,  not  yet 
ready  to  succumb  again  to  old  Neptune,  who 
still  carries  on  his  vigorous  siege.  The  break- 
neck sort  of  recklessness  with  which  the  great 
waves  gather  their  strength  and  dash  them- 
selves into  nonentity  upon  the  rocky  base  of 
the  beacon,  almost  frightens  us.  Their  baffled 
power  and  ferocious  persistence  assume  a  cer- 
tain intelligence  in  our  eyes,  and  human  skill, 
for  the  time,  seems  a  frail  reed  to  trust  to. 
There  are  several  ships  and  smaller  craft  appar- 
ently near  the  ledge,  and  just  coming  round  by 
the  Boston  light  is  a  brig.  They  had  better  be 
shy  of  coming  this  way. 

Alas,  how  many  times  has  this  beautiful 
beach  been  strewn  with  the  spoils  of  the  angry 
..deep!  There  is  a  wreck  here  now.  It  lies  on 
the  shore,  an  unsightly  skeleton,  all  its  grace 
and  beauty  gone  forever.  It  has  not  the  sad 
interest  of  many  others,  for  the  crew  were 
'  saved. 

We  do  not  tire  of  the  sublime  view,  but  we 
notice  after  a  time  that  the  clay  is  not  waiting 
for  us,  and  that  we  must,  however  reluctantly, 
turn  our  faces  homeward. 

The  evening  boat  for  Boston  is  just  leaving 
the  Hingham  wharf  as  we  come  back  to  the 
stately  old  town.  We  stop  to  watch  its  easy 
march  across  the  waters,  and  then,  not  yet  tired 
of  our  antiquarian  researches,  we  drive  briskly 
away  to  look  at  an  old  bridge.  It  has  a  par- 
ticular  interest   for   us,  because   it  has  always 


been  a  toll-bridge  and  is  to  be  free  to-morrow. 
We  expect  it  will  somehow  put  on  a  different 
look  now,  a  sort  of  independent  bearing.  But 
it  do  n't.  It  has  the  same  old  stolid  aspect. 
It  is  impossible  to  ennoble  many  things  besides 
human  nature;  and  this  bridge  which  has  been 
discussed  and  quarreled  over  enough  to  secure 
an  enviable  notoriety,  is  the  same  stupid,  wood- 
en concern  that  it  ever  was;  its  manifest  des- 
tiny to  be  trodden  underfoot  of  men. 

But  it  is  n't  free  yet,  and  an  old  man  comes 
slowly  out  to  take  the  usual  toll.  How  natural 
he  looks!  He  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
age.  He  came  out  just  so  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  we  asked  him  then,  "How  much?" 

"Ten  cents." 

Now  we  prolong  the  dialogue.  "How  long 
have  you  kept  this  bridge?" 

"  Forty-six  years." 

"And  now  it's  going  to  be  a  free  bridge?" 

"Yes." 

"You  will  be  lost  without  it.  You  will  wake 
up  whenever  a  carriage  rolls  over  it  at  night. 
You  will  come  out  for  the  toll  before  you 
think." 

"Well,  I  can't  say  about  that.  The  bridge 
is  to  be  free,  at  any  rate.  And  there's  going 
to  be  a  great  celebration  or  something  on  ac- 
count of  it.  Processions,  and  music,  and  a  din- 
ner, I  believe." 

"Ah,  I  'm  sorry  for  it.  It  just  breaks  off 
another  link  from  the  old  times.  I  'd  rather 
pay  the  ten  cents  just  as  my  grandfather  did." 

The  old  bridge-keeper  begins  to  yawn.  He 
has  got  up  so  often  at  night  that  he  has  lost 
all  the  sentiment  out  of  his  soul,  and,  just  as 
likely  as  not,  is  thinking  that  it  will  not  be 
disagreeable  to  hug  his  warm  pillow  on  a  Win- 
ter's night  instead  of  hurrying  up  to  open  the 
gate.  So  we  leave  him,  and,  rumbling  over  the 
old  bridge,  get  up  a  poetic  rapture  over  a  shady, 
green  hill-slope  and  meadow,  with  demure  sheep 
and  tricky,  frolicsome  lambs  browsing  upon  the 
juicy  herbage.  The  sunset's  crimson  light  gives 
a  rich  coloring  to  every  shrub  and  tree,  and 
duplicates  itself  in  the  shining  pool  of  water  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  And  this,  with  a  score  of 
companion  pictures,  occupies  us  till  we  come 
back  with  a  hungry  interest  in  tea,  and  bread, 
and  butter,  to  our  own  "lake  region,"  with  its 
odds  and  ends,  its  strange  contrasts  and  quaint 
independence  of  bearing. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  INDIAN  HOUSE-BOCK  AND  AN  IRISH  WAKE. 

There  is  a  rough  old  rock  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  lake,  which  has  its  historic  in- 
terest.    It    is   called   the   Indian   House-Rock. 
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In  the  days  of  the  old  Indian  wars,  in  those 
times  when  King  Philip,  and  Uncas,  and  Ana- 
wan  were  famous  and  living  celebrities,  this 
was  a  pleasant  rendezvous  for  the  red  man. 
There  were  then  no  settlements  near  to  destroy 
the  wdd  beauty  of  God's  own  handiwork,  and 
to  this  day  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  House- 
Rock  is  unchanged. 

It  was  one  of  my  favorite  resorts  in  youth. 
What  wonderful  dreams  I  used  to  have  as  I  sat 
by  the  water-side!  Idealized  after  my  fashion, 
there  was  nothing  but  poetry  and  freedom  'in 
wild,  savage  life.  At  the  east,  where  the  slant- 
ing sunset  beams  now  fall  across  wide  openings 
there  was  then  a  pathless  wood.  Every  green 
nook  was  well  peopled  with  strange  fancies, 
none  of  them  probably  so  strange  as  the  actual 
insect  and  animal  life  which  filled  them,  but 
more  suited  to  my  ideas  of  what  such  a  solitude 
ought  to  be.  They  come  back  to  my  memory 
like  realities  now.  There  was  much  that  must 
have  been  rather  real  then. 

The  old  rock  itself,  with  its  mysterious  cave 
and  long,  dark  entrance,  its  summit  still  black- 
ened by  the  fires  used  in  the  preparation  of 
food,  its  sides  almost  hidden  with  its  soft  beryl- 
ine  curtain  of  mosses  and  ferns,  with  the  olden 
sunshine  nestling  among  the  feathery  tufts  of 
drapery,  is  still  unaltered,  and  stands  a  present 
witness  that  there  was  some  foundation  to  my 
aerial  superstructures. 

There  have  never  been  such  cloudless  days  in 
mature  life  as  those  half-dreamy  young  hours, 
in  which,  without  a  thought  of  study  or  toil, 
botanical  wisdom  came  of  its  own  accord  to  us, 
and  we  began  our  life-long  acquaintance  with 
the  unspoiled  part  of  God's  creation.  No  one 
interfered  with  our  notions,  and  we  built  up 
our  own  theories.  The  oven-bird  repeated  his 
"chee,  chee,"  close  by  our  side,  and  the  vireo 
fairly  boiled  over  with  melody  as  it  swung  on 
the  maple  by  its  lace-covered,  purse-shaped 
nest.  The  white  and  black  woodpecker  tapped 
away  on  the  dead  pine-tree  as  fearlessly  as  if 
we  had  been  a  silent  partner  in  the  same  firm, 
and  the  partridge  went  into  its  little  hollow 
under  a  bush  or  a  clump  of  furze,  and  laid  its 
egg  without  a  pretense  of  secrecy.  Such  pretty 
cream-colored  eggs! 

We  attended  the  bird  matinees  for  more  than 
one  season,  and  would  not  have  backed  down 
from  our  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  robin,  blue-bird,  bobolink,  and  thrush  to 
have  accommodated  Mozart  himself. 

I  remember  just  where  I  found  a  ground- 
sparrow's  nest  thirty  years  ago,  and  how  star- 
tled I  was  at  first  by  the  curious  whirr  of  the 
partridge    from    out    the   bush   growth   of   the 


thicket.  Ah,  hide  away  for  a  little  time,  dear 
old  memories! 

There  was  a  wake  last  evening  in  New  Ire- 
land. Yesterday  morning  a  strong  man'  was 
lifting  some  heavy  weight  and  burst  a  blood- 
vessel. He  died  in  an  hour  from  the  hemor- 
rhage. 

For  some  reason  death  does  not  bring  such  a 
gloom  into  an  Irish  community  as  into  our 
colder-blooded  households.  It  seems  an  occa- 
sion of  rejoicing  rather  than  sorrow,  and  the 
actual  bereavement  does  not  appear  to  be  felt 
till  the  dead  friend  is  buried  out  of  their  sight. 
We  sent  a  messenger  to  ask  if,  without  being 
intrusive,  we  might  come  to  the  wake. 

"Shure,  thin,  coom  an'  welcome,"  was  the 
cordial  reply.  "It 's  as  fine-looking  a  corpse  as 
you  '11  find  any  where." 

That  was  true.  He  lay  upon  a  white  bed  as 
if  in  an  easy  slumber.  His  black,  full  beard 
contrasted  well  with  the  pale  face  which  had 
not  been  wasted  by  disease.  His  shirt  bosom 
and  collar  were  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  he 
wore  a  long,  brown  Thibet  robe,  which  covered 
his  feet  and  was  trimmed  around  the  border 
and  up  the  front  with  rosettes  of  ribbon. 

There  were  twelve  wax  candles  burning  on  a 
table  at  his  feet  and  as  many  at  the  head  of 
the  bed.  By  the  side  of  the  bed  was  a  table, 
which  was  furnished  with  a  good  supply  of  the 
indispensable  liquors  and  with  plates  containing 
cigars  and  also  snuff. 

The  room  was  nearly  full  of  people,  all  ap- 
parently in  the  best  of  spirits,  except  when  the 
season  for  wailing  alternated  with  the  time  for 
refreshments.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea 
of  this  wailing  to  one  who  has  never  heard  it. 
Its  unutterable  woe  goes  to  the  very  heart.  Its 
unintelligible  words  add  to  the  effect,  and  the 
strange,  wild  sounds  thrill  in  the  ear  for  days. 

The  still  presence  and  rigid  aspect  of  the 
corpse  does  not  inspire  either  awe  or  fear.  On 
this  occasion  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
the  deceased  crowded  up  to  the  bedside  as 
familiarly  as  when  those  closed  eyes  and  cold 
lips  smiled  an  answering  greeting  and  shared  in 
the  revelry. 

"An'  how  do  ye  like  it,  ma'am?"  asked  a 
man  who  seemed  to  have  charge  of  the  festivi- 
ties and  to  be  rather  proud  of  his  position. 

"I  do  n't  know  what  to  think  yet.  We  are 
not  used  to  seeing  so  little  reverence  on  so  sol- 
emn an  occasion." 

"Ay,  thin,  it  's  some'at  besides  riverence 
that  is  naded.  We  'd  be  loth  to  lave  the  poor 
fellow  to  himself  and  he  but  jist  dead  aither. 
We  never  shut  one  off  in  the  dark  like  you 
Americans  do.     Arrah,  the  cowld-hearted  era- 
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thurs  ye  are!  It 's  a  lone  road  he  's  to  thravel, 
puir  body,  and  it 's  only  a  kindness  to  kape 
within  call." 

The  candles  are  kept  burning  till  the  body  is 
removed  for  burial,  and  are  often  carried  to  the 
door  of  the  hearse  before  being  extinguished. 

There  is  little  need  of  describing  an  Irish 
funeral.  Every  body  has  watched  the  seem- 
ingly-endless train  of  carriages  of  every  con- 
ceivable kind,  each  crowded  beyond  all  reckon- 
ing of  its  occupants. 

The  procession  starts  at  first  with  tolerable 
regularity,  but  is  soon  brought  to  a  pause  in 
various  parts  of  the  line  by  objectless  stoppages, 
or  is  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  interlocking 
of  wheels  in  the  constant  attempts  to  pass  each 
other,  or  by  the  sudden  whim  for  walking  a 
few  rods  which  seizes  at  odd  times  upon  every 
man  and  boy  in  the  company. 

An  Irishman  looks  forward  to  his  own  funeral 
as  a  sort  of  gala-day  got  up  to  honor  him.  The 
knowledge  that  an  imposing  display  will  be 
made  nearly  reconciles  him  to  the  after  seclu- 
sion of  the  burying-place.  Shall  I  ever  forget 
how  my  well-meant  condolence  was  received  by 
a  bereaved  widow  on  her  return  from  her  hus- 
band's funeral? 

"Faith,  ma'am,  it  were  an  illigant  time. 
There  were  a  plenty  o'  pa'pes  and  fine  liquors; 
and  did  yees  see  the  funeral  itself?  Thirty 
grand  carriages  and  no  ind  to  the  poorer  sort. 
It  were  fit  for  a  king,  and  it  seemed  such  a  pity 
that  poor  Jem  could  no  see  it  himself.  It  will 
be  mony  -a  dee  before  it  will  be  bate  in  these 
parts,  let  alone  the  big  sum  to  be  paid  for  it 
all.  Ochone,  Jemmy,  avick,  an'  who  '11  do  the 
like  for  meself  whin  me  time  conies?  But  it 
were  a  fine  sight,  indade,"  she  added,  brighten- 
ing up,  "and  a  funeral  worth  the  having." 

There  is  a  curious  scene  enacted  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  straggling  funeral  cortege  at  the 
consecrated  burial-place.  The  occupants  of  the 
various  vehicles  scatter  in  all  directions  among 
the  graves,  and  throwing  themselves  upon  the 
mounds  which  cover  their  lost  friends,  break 
out  into  a  general  wail  for  the  dead  which  ex- 
hausts the  whole  gamut  of  agony. 

Then  the  inevitable  bottle  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  is  circulated  freely  till  the  excitable 
Irish  brain  loses  its  balance  entirely,  and  the 
"illigant  funeral"  results  in  a  row  not  to  be 
forgotten  till  broken  noses  are  healed  and  broken 
carriages  and  injured  horses  are  paid  for.  But 
an  Irish  quarrel  or  fight,  no  matter  how  furi- 
ous, never  outlives  the  occasion,  and  by  some 
unseen  providential  guardianship  is  kept  from 
serious  results,  broken  heads  being  accounted 
trivial  matters  in  New  Ireland. 


THOUGHT. 
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Imperious  Thought!  thou  reignest  with  wild  and  sad 

unrest, 
The  arbiter  of  joy  or  woe  in  every  mortal  breast; 
No  power  of  will  may  bind  thee,  nor  map  for  thee  a 

chart — 
Thy  universe  is  limitless,  king  of  the  human  heart. 

0   Thought!    thy   name   is   legion,   whether   of   angels 

bright, 
Luring  the  soul  up  heavenward,  where  all  is  love  and 

light, 
Or  spectral  shapes  of  darkness  in  sorrow,  guilt,  or  care, 
Leading  to  gloomy  caverns  of  terror  or  despair. 

Like  birds  of  varied  plumage,  forever  on  the  wing, 
Through  softest  azure  glancing,  sweet  melodies  ye  sing, 
From  climes  of  beauty  bringing  the  garlands  rare  with 

bloom, 
Briefly  to  crown  the  spirit  with  richness  of  perfume. 

And  as  the  strong  winds  rushing  above  the  mighty 

deep, 
With   howling   tempests   laden   their  mad'ning   revels 

keep, 
Its  mountain  billows  dashing   against  the  murm'ring 

shore, 
As  if  no  calm  in  future  might  hush  their  wailings  more, 

So  o'er  the  heart's  lone  surges  wild  orgies  ye've  held, 
In  every  blast  some  dying  hope  unpitvingly  knell'd, 
And  barks  of  precious  freightage  bound  to  a  sunny  land, 
Are  broken,  wrecked,  and  scattered  along  the  dreary 
strand. 

Now  all  so  sweetly  guiding  in  love  and  friendship's  way, 
Among  the  bowers  and  blossoms  where  silvery  fount- 
ains play; 
But  prone  as  well  to  lead  amid  blinding  hail  and  snow, 
O'er  jagged   rocks  of  pride  where  hate's  sullen  waters 

flow. 
Yet  what  were  life   without  thee,  though  death  should 

lose  its  sting? 
No  parting  pangs  nor  boding  fears  a  desolation  bring; 
No  traces  of  experience,  nor  memories  or  doubt, 
And  all  communings,  soul  with  soul,  forever  blotted  out. 

Mysterious  omnipresence  of  the  all-wise  and  good, 
Thou  viewless  spirit,  power  link'd  with  Infinitude! 
A  lone  and  restless  ranger  through  all  the  fields  of  time, 
To  catch  the  faintest  echo  of  thy  origin  sublime. 

Nor  all)  in  vain  thy  strivings  from  the  shadows  and  the 

pain, 
Far  above  the  tempter's  bondage  thou  hast  caught  the 

blissful  strain, 
And  with  eagle  wings  of  soaring  in  the  climes  of  peace 

and  love, 
Found  companionship  and  welcomes  with  the  pure  and 

blest  above. 
Then  only,  weary  wanderer  after  happiness  in  qnest, 
Hast  thou  found  the  bright  pavilions  of  inimitable  rest; 
There  with  seraphim  and  angels,  and  lov'd  ones  gone 

before, 
Thou  may'st  have  immortal  pinions  fettered  never,  never 

more. 
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ARGULA  VON  GRUMBACH. 
TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


HUKST. 


IN  no  part  of  Southern  Germany  was  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  more 
persistently  opposed  and  oppressed  by  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  priesthood  than  in  Bavaria. 
William  IV  and  Lewis,  who  were  brothers  and 
associates  on  the  throne,  were  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  ruler  to  sustain 
his  ancestral  faith.  Therefore,  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day, 1522,  they  issued  their  first  decree  against 
Luther  and  his  adherents,  in  which  they  com- 
manded their  subjects,  under  penalties  of  the 
severest  character,  to  remain  true  to  the  faith 
of  their  forefathers.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
that  rigid  and  persecuting  course  which  won 
for  Duke  William  IV  the  epithet  of  the  Stead- 
fast. Very  many  citizens  were  banished  from 
the  country,  and  he  who  dared  to  return  was 
fortunate  if  he  escaped  the  hangman's  clutches. 
The  pious  Leonard  Kaser,  who  was  sentenced 
to  be  burned,  was  not  the  only  victim  to  this 
fanaticism.  In  Munich  alone  twenty-nine  were 
hanged,  while  nine  suffered  a  like  fate  in  Lands- 
berg — simply  because  they  had  disseminated 
the  opinions  of  Luther. 

It  was  in  this  period  of  violent  persecution 
that  Argula  von  Grumbach  lived. 

She  was  born  in  1492.  Her  father,  Bernhar- 
din  von  Stauffen,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  so- 
called  "three  great  Bavarian  Johns;"  and, 
therefore,  belonged  to  a  noble  family.  It  was 
in  the  early  part  of  their  married  life  that  the 
parents  of  Argula  lost  their  beautiful  castles, 
and  were  reduced  to  comparative  poverty. 
Argula  wrote  to  a  friend  many  years  afterward, 
in  reference  to  this  event,  the  following  words, 
"You  know  that  my  father  was  ruined  by  the 
lords  of  Bavaria  and  his  children  reduced  to 
beggary."  But  yet  she  grew  up  in  possession 
of  a  treasure  of  priceless  value,  and  one,  too, 
which  she  well  knew  how  to  prize.  When  a 
girl  of  only  ten  years  of  age  her  father  gave 
her  one  of  the  scarce  copies  of  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  which  were  in  existence  before 
Luther's  day.  When  the  present  was  made  she 
was  "strictly  commanded  to  read  the  same  in- 
dustriously." But  the  friar  would  not  permit 
her  to  read  it  a  great  while,  "because,"  said  he, 
"it  will  mislead  her." 

Before  she  arrived  at  womanhood  her  parents 
died  within  five  days  of  each  other,  and  the 
daughter  was  left  to  drift  upon  the  cold  current 
of  the  world.     She  was  obliged  to  care  for  her 


six  brothers  and  sisters.  But  Duke  William 
Argula  took  her  to  his  palace  and  kindly  cared 
for  all  her  wants.  Impressed  by  his  kindness, 
she  afterward  addressed  him  a  note  in  which 
she  said,  "  I  have  not  forgotten  how,  after  the 
death  of  my  father  and  mother,  you  became 
my  protector  and  comforted  me  with  these 
words:  'You  must  not  weep,  because  I  will  not 
only  be  your  prince  but  also  your  father.'  "  Thus 
she  remained  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  and 
was  carefully  provided  by  the  Duchess  with 
every  appliance  for  her  comfort  and  education. 

Argula  was  very  beautiful  and  attractive, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  she  received  the 
attentions  of  many  suitors.  Frederick  von 
Grumbach,  a  Franconian  nobleman,  was  the 
successful  one.  It  was  an  unfortunate  alliance. 
Argula's  husband  soon  commanded  her  to  leave 
off  her  disputing  and  attend  to  her  duties  as 
mistress  of  the  household.  "This  proud  mas- 
ter," said  she,  "will  leave  me  to  keep  house  and 
spin;  and  he  acts  in  such  a  way  that  I  will  not 
forget  his  command."  But  she  acted  toward 
her  husband  with  the  utmost  discretion  and 
kindness,  praying  daily  to  God  that  she  might 
be  guided  aright  in  her  conduct  toward  one 
who  treated  her  so  harshly. 

While  she  was  thus  engaged,  like  Martha,  in 
household  matters,  she  did  not  forget,  like 
Mary,  to  choose  the  better  part.  Luther's 
strong  voice  now  reached  her  ears,  and  it  was 
not  without  effect,  for  her  pure  heart  had  un- 
dergone no  deleterious  change  by  living  at  that 
rigid  Catholic  Court.  She  turned  to  her  Bible 
afresh,  comparing  Luther's  doctrines  with  the 
words  of  Scripture,  and  writing  down  her 
thoughts  in  a  little  volume  which  she  subse- 
quently called,  "  Wading  Brook  to  the  Word 
of  God.;'  In  due  time  she  became  so  firmly 
grounded  in  her  belief  of  the  truths  of  the 
Reformation  that  she  said,  "Even  if  it  should 
come  to  pass  that  Luther  would  give  up  Ins 
faith  it  shall  not  harm  me.  For  I  do  not  build 
on  his  nor  my  foundation,  nor  on  that  of  any 
body  else,  but  on  the  true  rock — Christ  him- 
self." When  she  came  to  a  knowledge  of  evan- 
gelical truth  she  was  conscientiously  compelled 
to  impart  it  to  others.  It  was  not  long  before 
she  had  occasion  to  satisfy  her  desire. 

On  September  7,  1523,  a  young  man  who  was 
the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Munich  was  arraigned 
on  the  charge  of  Lutheranism,  and  brought  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Heretics,  at  the  University  of 
Ingolstadt.  He  had  but  recently  returned  from 
Wittenberg,  where  he  had  heard  the  Word  of 
life  from  the  lips  of  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
and  was  beginning  to  spread  them  in  Bavaria, 
when  he  was  arrested  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
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work  and  commanded  to  deliver  up  his  docu- 
ments to  the  theological  faculty.  Seehofer — for 
that  was  his  name — was  so  young  and  nervous 
that  he  gave  way  to  the  Inquisitors,  and  in 
obedience  to  their  order,  declared  that  what  he 
had  said  and  written  was  "supreme  heresy  and 
villainy."  But  when  he  had  uttered  the  words 
tears  started  from  his  eyes;  whereupon  a  law- 
yer said,  "Yet  it  does  seem  as  if  he  is  still  a 
heretic."  The  hand  of  power  was  laid  upon 
him  and  be  was  forthwith  consigned  to  the  silent 
room  of  a  monastery. 

When  Argula  received  intelligence  of  this 
violent  proceeding  she  was  very  much  grieved. 
As  it  was  the  act  of  the  Duke,  her  former  pro- 
tector, she  said  but  little;  but  she  felt  that  he 
had  done  a  serious  wrong.  Of  Seehofer  she  de- 
clared the  hope  that  "much  good  will  yet  come 
from  this  young  man,  and  that  Christ,  who 
wishes  the  death  of  no  sinner,  but  rather  that 
he  repent  and  live,  will  look  upon  him  with  the 
same  eye  of  compassion  with  which  he  regarded 
Peter,  who  had  three  times  denied  him."  Her 
hope  was  literally  fulfilled;  for  the  young  man 
escaped  from  the  monastery,  preached  the  Gos- 
pel m  Prussia,  and  finally  died  a  faithful  friend 
of  the  Protestant  cause. 

Nevertheless.  Argula  was  in  great  mental 
distress.  Her  soul  was  aroused  against  those 
siony  and  blind  creatures  who  could  treat  a 
lad  of  eighteen  years  old  on  this  wise.  She 
was  on  the  point  of  seizing  her  pen  and  writ- 
ing a  severe  letter  of  accusation  to  his  betray- 
ers, but  she  desisted  on  recalling  the  words  of 
Paul:  "It  is  a  shame  for  women'  to  speak  in 
the  Church."  She  spent  a  week  without  seeing 
the  face  of  any  human  being,  in  fervent  prayer 
to  God  that  he  would  direct  her  how  to  be  of 
service  to  his  cause.  She  then  addressed  that 
remarkable  letter  to  the  University  of  Ingol- 
stadt,  which  indicated  both  a  heroic  spirit  and 
an  unwavering  confidence  in  the  truths  of  the 
Bible. 

"How  dare  you  professors,"  she  wrote,  "act 
so  foolishly  and  authoritatively  against  the 
Word  of  God?  You  profess  to  hold  the  Gospel 
in  your  hand,  and  yet  you  deny  it.  For  have 
you  not  imprisoned  Arsatio  Seehofer,  and  threat- 
ened to  burn  him  at  the  stake  if  he  did  not 
deny  Christ  and  his  Word?  This  is  the  light 
in  which  I  look  at  your  course,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  my  body  trembles  with  indignation. 
Luther  and  Melancthon  are  teaching  nothing 
but  the  Word  of  God.  You  condemn  them 
withoiit  a  shadow  of  justice.  Have  you  ever 
been  taught  by  Christ,  or  his  apostles,  or  proph- 
ets? Neither  the  decree  of  the  Pope  nor  of 
Aristotle,  who  was  not  a  Christian,  can  enable 


you  to  banish  God  and  his  prophets  and  apos- 
tles from  heaven.     That  can  never  happen.     I 
pray  you,  gentlemen,  let  Seehofer  go  free!  .  .  .    j 
You  flatterers  and  dissemblers!     You  have  mil-    j 
lifted  the  commands  of  God  by  your  own  tra- 
ditions!" 

Finally,  she  challenged  the  University  pro- 
fessors to  select  those  portions  of  the  writings 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon  which  they  held  to 
be  heretical,  and  to  name  them  to  her.  She 
told  them  that  they  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
write  to  a  woman,  for  Hieronymus  did  nut 
think  himself  above  it,  neither  did  Christ  re- 
fuse to  preach  to  Mary  Magdalene  on  a  certain 
occasion,  and  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's 
well.  She  pronounced  herself  prepared  to  de- 
fend her  faith  immediately  and  in  person,  and 
expressed  a  preference  that  it  might  be  done 
in  the  presence  of  her  three  princes  and  the 
public  congregation.  She  said  that  she  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  would  not 
be  terrified  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  men 
if  they  would  not  violently  cast  her  into  prison 
or  burn  her  at  the  stake.  "I  do  not  under- 
stand Latin,"  she  said,  "but  you  are  acquaint- 
ed with  German,  the  tongue  in  which  we  were 
born  and  reared." 

The  contents  of  her  letter  were  soon  made 
public.  Owing  to  the  many  false  interpreta- 
tions of  her  language  she  was  compelled  to 
write  another  in  explanation  of  it.  In  this 
second  one  she  stated  that  she  was  a  baptized 
Christian,  who  had  bidden  farewell  to  the  devil 
and  all  his  pomp  and  show,  and  as  one  of  those 
daughters,  prophesied  by  Joel,  upon  whom  the 
Spirit  would  be  poured  out.  She  confessed 
that  there  were  some  who  would  like  to  see 
her  lose  her  life,  but  that  she  was  not  afraid  of 
a  thousand  of  them;  for  if  it  were  pleasing  to 
God  that  she  should  die  in  testimony  of  her 
faith  she  would  willingly  do  so,  and  her  death 
would  be  the  means  of  awakening  thousands 
of  other  women  to  a  sense  of  their  duty*.  She 
prayed  that  God  would  pardon  the  sins  of  her 
persecutors. 

She  wrote  to  Duke  William  a  letter  in  which 
she  implored  him  to  give  free  course  to  the 
Gospel;  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
the  salvation  of  the  people  depended  upon  it. 
She  declared  that  the  Word  of  God  should  not 
be  subjected  to  temporal  authority,  and  con- 
cluded with,  "  0  ye  princes,  I  would  that  God 
would  open  your  eyes!" 

Argnla's  condition  now  became  dangerous. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  University,  Von  Eck, 
represented  to  the  Duke  that  the  interests  of 
the  Church  demanded  her  punishment.  She 
received  no  favor  or  sympathy  from  her  hus- 
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band;  indeed,  he  seemed  rather  pleased  that 
she  was  threatened  with  chastisement.  She 
was  informed  of  what  she  might  expect  unless 
she  would  at  once  lead  a  different  life.  Her 
children  were  alarmed  lest  their  mother  would 
be  taken  away  from  them.  "If  it  should  hap- 
pen," said  she  to  them,  "that  I  must  die,  then 
shall  I  enjoy  the  favor  of  becoming  a  bright 
jewel  in  heaven."  She  besought  them  to  give 
themselves  no  uneasiness,  adding  that-  the  Lord 
would  care  for  them,  since  it  is  he  who  pro- 
vides food  for  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  clothes 
the  flowers  of  the  field  with  beauty. 

But  Argula  suffered  no  violence  from  her 
persecutors.  She  continued  to  publish  her  be- 
lief in  the  doctrines  declared  by  the  Protestants, 
and  her  name  soon  acquired  great  celebrity. 

She  corresponded  frequently  with  the  Wit- 
tenberg theologians,  and  her  heart  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  their  counsels.  Luther  termed 
her  "the  follower  of  Christ,  Argula;"  and  be- 
•sought  Spalatin  to  unite  with  the  angels  in  re- 
joicing over  her  as  one  of  the  saved  daughters 
of  Adam;  and  when  he  meets  with  her  to  pre- 
sent his  greetings  in  the  name  of  Christ.  It  is 
probable  that  she  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Luther,  for  it  is  certarh  that  she  went  to 
Augsburg  during  his  trial  on  purpose  to  have 
an  interview  with  him.  Two  years  previously 
he  had  written  to  Spalatin,  "From  the  accom- 
panying letter  you  will  see  what  that  noble 
woman  has  been  compelled  to  suffer." 

Her  conflicts  now  reached  their  climax.  She 
was  persecuted  on  every  hand.  The  clergy 
concocted  all  manner  of  evil  reports  against 
her,  while  the  civil  authorities  watched  her 
with  Argus  eyes.  But  she  endured  opposition 
with  signal  resignation  and  fortitude.  Without 
friends  and  sympathizers  she  stood  almost  alone 
in  the  world.  But  her  heart  never  moved  from 
its  noble  purpose.  She  never  entertained  a 
thought  of  giving,  up  her  faith;  the  stake  or 
the  rack  of  torture  would  have  been  far  more 
welcome.  She  was  sorely  dejected  because  of 
the  spiritual  desolation  that  every-where  greet- 
ed her  eyes.  Yet  her  confidence  in  God  was 
unwavering,  for  she  believed  that  the  time 
would  come  some  day  when  he  would  be  avenged 
of  the  injuries  done  to  his  disciples.  It  was 
during  Luther's  defense  at  Augsburg  that  she 
wrote  to  Spalatin,  "Fear  not,  for  it  is  God's 
affair;  he  commenced  it  without  our  aid,  and 
he  knows  how  to  defend  us.  He  who  befriends 
Israel  sleeps  not,  for  the  cause  is  his.  He  will 
calm  the  tumult  and  lead  us  forth  in  peace 
hereafter." 

Because  Argula  would  not  cease  to  utter  her 
warnings  and  threats,  and  to  avow  and  dissem- 


inate the  teachings  of  Luther,  she  was  banished 
from  the  country,  and  her  son  Hans  George 
dismissed  from  the  ducal  service.  She  had  long 
foreseen  that  this  must  be  the  result,  and,  as 
if  in  anticipation  of  it,  had  often  said  in  former 
years,  "There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house, 
or  parents,  or  brethren,  or  wife,  or  children,  for 
the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who  shall  not  re- 
ceive manifold  and  more  in  this  present  time, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting."  The 
particulars  of  her  death  are  not  known,  save 
that  it  was  in  1554  that  her  tempestuous  career 
came  to  a  close.  While  the  Jesuit  Gretser  has 
branded  her  "a  Lutheran  Medea  or  Fury,"  the 
Protestant  Church  has  never  failed  to  revere 
the  name  of  Argula  as  one  of  God's  chosen 
servants  and  ablest  heroines  in  an  age  when  to 
be  faithful  was  to  be  hated. 


"I  WILL  MEET  THEE  AGAIN." 
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'  I  will  see  thee  again,"  said  my  darling, 
"Though  not  by  the  fireside  of  home; 
Not  now  must  my  fondness  detain  me; 
The  time  of  our  parting  has  come. 

But  I  '11  see  thee' again,  I  will  see  thee; 

Yet  not  while  these  wild  roses  blow, 
And  not  where  these  wild  birds  are  singing, 

And  not  where  these  blue  waters  flow. 

I  will  see  thee  again,  I  will  see  thee; 

But  not  in  this  sweet-scented  shade, 
Nor  in  the  clear  starlight  of  even, 

Through  which  we  so  happy  have  strayed. 
I  will  see  thee  again,  I  will  see  thee; 

Though  not  while  the  Summer  is  green, 
And  not  when  the  white  robe  of  Winter 

O'er  all  this  broad  valley  is  seen. 

Yet  I  '11  see  thee  again,  I  will  see  thee; 

So  give  me  a  kiss  and  a  smile; 
If  the  long  days  of  absence  are  dreary, 

We  '11  think  of  our  meeting  the  while. 
For  I  see  thee  again,  0,  beloved; 

Though  not  while  thy  hair  is  so  brown, 
And  not  till  thy  bright  eyes  have  faded, 

And  not  till  thy  roses  have  flown. 

I  will  see  thee  again,  I  will  see  thee; 

But  not  while  thy  face  is  so  fair, 
And  not  while  thy  brave  heart  so  bravely 

Is  bearing  its  burden  of  care. 

For  the  burdens  of  life  will  have  fallen 
What  time  I  behold  thee  again; 

The  lessons  of  time  will  be  finished, 
And  over  its  joy,  and  its  pain. 

I  will  see  thee  again,  I  will  see  thee 

Where  sorrows  nor  partings  are  known — ■ 
When  we  wake  and  arise  I  will  see  thee, 
-  And  clasp  thee  forever  mine  own." 
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BY     EEV.     GEORGE     M.     STEELE. 


TOWAED  RICHMOND. 

^URING  the  last  days  of  September  rumors, 
gradually  taking  the  form  of  authentic  in- 
telligence, prevailed  in  our  camp  that  an  im- 
portant movement  was  in  progress  on  the  north 
of  James  Eiver.  That  great  changes  were  tak- 
ing place  in  the  positions  of  the  several  corps 
in  front  of  us,  was  very  well  known,  as  some 
of  our  delegates  from  the  corps  stations  were 
coming  in,, their  stations  being  broken  up.  Soon 
certain  facts  became  clear.  The  Tenth  Army 
Corps,  under  Major-General  Birney,  and  a  part 
of  the  Eighteenth,  under  Major-General  Ord, 
had  made  a  sudden  and  combined  movement 
under  the  direction  of  General  Butler.  The 
former  leaving  its  camp  in  front  of  Petersburg 
and  near  the  Appomattox,  had  crossed  this  river 
on  the  pontoon  bridge  just  below  Point  of 
Pvocks,  marched  along  on  the  chord  of  the  arc 
which  incloses  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  at  Jones's 
Neck,  by  another  pontoon  bridge,  crossed  to  the 
neighborhood  of  what  is  known  as  Deep  Bot- 
tom. This  was  oh  Wednesday  night.  Thurs- 
day they  moved  rapidly  forward,  took  the  rifle- 
pits  in  their  front,  flanked  some  formidable 
breast-works  a  few  miles  further  up  and  cap- 
tured an  important  line  of  intrenchments  to  the 
right  of  Chapin's-  Farm,  and  within  five  or  six 
miles  of  Richmond.  There  was  some  very  se- 
vere fighting,  and  our  men  suffered  a  good  deal. 
The  colored  troops  especially,  at  one  point  of 
the  movement  where  they  had  to  cross  a  terri- 
ble swamp  to  assault  some  works,  were  cut 
down  in  great  numbers.  But  they  pressed 
bravely  on  and  "the  red  field  was  won."  The 
left  wing  of  the  Tenth  Corps  marching  up  an- 
other road  had  cooperated  with  the  right  of  the 
Eighteenth  in  the  remarkable  assault  by  which 
the  great  fort,  which  the  rebels  called  Battery 
Harrison,  was  carried.  The  Eighteenth  had 
broken  camp  not  far  from  the  same  time  with 
the  Tenth.  Its  station  had  been  in  front  of 
Bermuda  Hundred.  It  crossed  the  James  fur- 
ther up,  at  Aiken's  Landing,  and  carrying  the 
enemy's  works  two  miles  from  the  river,  passed 
on  till  its  right  touched  the  left  of  the  Tenth, 
and  together  with  that  made  the  attack  on  Fort 
Harrison.  There  was  much  fighting  and  great 
loss  on  both  sides,  more  of  life  on  our  side,  of 
course,  as  we  were  the  assaulting  party. 

GOING-  TO  THE  FRONT. 

The  movement  had  been  so  sudden  that  the 
Commission  was  not  prepared  to   be  promptly 


on  hand  at  the  first  moment  of  need.  But  by 
Friday. the  intelligence  of  the  situation  was  in 
our  possession  and  immediate  action  was  taken. 
I  had  been  at  work  in  the  hospital  in  the  fore- 
noon; after  dinner  had  taken  a  stroll  down  to 
City  Point.  Getting  interested  in  a  squad  of 
several  scores  of  rebel  prisoners  who  were  just 
coming  in,  and  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  very 
jolly  frame  of  mind,  I  was  detained  some  time. 
On  returning  to  the  camp  I  found  delegates 
were  being  detailed  to  go  to  the  right  front  to 
assist  in  caring  for  the  wounded.  I  was  invited 
to  be  one  of  the  party.  I  had  only  time  to 
roll  up  my  blanket,  put  a  few  needful  things  in 
my  haversack — in  my  haste  I  failed  to  select 
the  most  needful — put  on  my  canteen,  and  then 
run  and  clambered  into  the  covered  wagon 
which  had  already  started.  Our  route  lay  at 
first  to  the  south,  up  the  Appomattox  to  the 
pontoon  bridge,  then  across  the  peninsula  to 
Jones's  Ferry,  and  over  another  series  of  pon- 
toons to  Deep  Bottom,  which  was  our  destina- 
tion for  the  night.  Our  company  consisted  of 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman  from  Ohio,  five  theo- 
logical students  from  Bangor,  and  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  Yale— all  good  fellows,  lively,  cheerful, 
loving  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  ready  to  do  and  dare  in  the  good  cause. 
In  addition  to  these  and  besides  myself,  there 
was  an  employe  of  the  Commission,  a  well- 
meaning  Englishman,  but  dictatorial,  dogmatic, 
and,  in  short,  John  Bullish.  This  would  have 
been  of  no  particular  consequence  to  us,  only, 
as  he  was  acting  as  a  sort  of  pilot,  his  station 
being  with  the  Tenth  Corps,  we  should  have 
found  certain  other  qualities  on  the  whole  pref- 
erable. 

Riding  and  walking  alternately  we  arrived  at 
the  first  pontoon  bridge  between  five  and  six  in 
the  evening.  The  bridge  was  being  opened  for 
the  passage  of  some  steamers.  Those  of  us 
that  were  afoot  managed  to  get  across  before 
the  boats  were  floated  out  of  their  place.  The 
wagon  was  detained  a  long  time;  and  when  we 
finally  got  started  again  darkness  was  gathering 
around  us  and  it  began  to  rain.  Now,  military 
roads  across  a  great  plain,  where  there  are  no 
fences,  are  not  very  certain  even  in  the  day- 
time. There  are  a  great  many  of  them  which 
appear  to  run  in  the  same  direction,  and,  in- 
deed, may  have  the  same  termination;  but 
then,  again,  they  may  not.  Here  is  a  road  that 
turns  to  the  right;  whether  it  is  the  main  road 
to  Jones's  Neck,  or  whether  it  takes  you  down 
to  Bermuda  Hundred,  or  whether  it  is  simply  a 
temporary  divergence  to  avoid  a  mud-hole,  are 
questions  to  which  there  are  several  sides.  This 
one  that  turns  to  the  left  may  be  the  very  road 
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we  want  to  travel,  or  it  may  lead  to  Dutch 
Gap,  or  into  the  rebel  lines,  or  any  where  but 
in  the  right  direction.  There  was  one  advant- 
age in  traveling  in  the  night — we  didn't  see  all 
the  roads,  and  so  were  saved  some  of  the  per- 
plexities. But  there  were  other  disadvantages. 
We  could  n't  tell  whether  we  were  in  any  road 
at  all,  nor  in  which  direction  we  were  going. 
We  had  no  candle  for  our  lantern,  but  this  was 
remedied  on  our  arrival  at  a  sutler's  tent.  A 
portion  of  the  party  were  detailed  as  pioneers, 
and  deployed  in  front  of  the  team  as  skirmish- 
ers with  the  darkness.  The  driver  knew  nothing 
about  the  way,  and  our  pilot  knew  little  more. 
After  a  while  we  rather  marvelously  and  per- 
haps unfortunately  fell  in  with  one  of  the  Com- 
mission wagons  returning  to  the  rear.  The 
delegates  in  it  -had  come  from  the  Eighteenth 
Corps.  They  gave  a  most  discouraging  account 
of  the  prospect  ahead.  It  was  a  blind  road, 
and  impossible  to  get  to  the  river;  nearly  im- 
possible, if  we  did  get  there,  to  get  up  the 
bank  on  the  other  side;  and  if  we  did  get  up 
there  was  no  place  to  encamp.  The  prospect 
was  dark,  physically  and  morally.  AVe  went 
on  dubiously,  however,  till  the  driver  determ- 
ined not  to  risk  proceeding.  We  turned  out 
into  the  plain  proposing  to  encamp  for  the 
night  in  the  open  field  and  shelterless.  Here 
arose  a  discussion,  anxious  but  candid,  except 
on  the  part  of  our  pilot,  the  doughty  Briton, 
who  bestowed  a  somewhat  sinister  benediction 
on  our  "  tom-foolery,"  and  declared  he  was  not 
going  to  parley  with  such  a  nonsensical  set,  but 
should  push  on  to  the  station.  And  be  did 
push  on — for  half  a  mile,  when  he  turned  into 
an  officer's  or  sutler's  tent  and  slept  till  morn- 
ing, coining  into  the  station  ten  hours  after- 
ward, a  very  subdued-looking  Bull  indeed. 

ROUGHING   IT. 

After  this  escapade  and  escape  we  reasoned 
together  very  amicably.  At  last  a  small  train 
of  Government  wagons  passing,  bound  for  the 
Tenth  Corps,  we  decided  to  follow  them.  So  a 
part  got  into  the  wagon  and  part  went  ahead' 
to  pioneer.  The  rain,  which  had  held  up  a  lit- 
tle, now  poured  down  plenteously,  persistently, 
and  pitilessly.  The  roads  were  getting  bad 
rapidly.  We  began  to  realize  faintly  the  idea 
of  the  "sacred  soil."  One  of  our  classical  dele- 
gates suggested  that  the  phrase  was  singularly 
appropriate,  using  the  adjective  in  one  of  the 
meanings  of  its  Latin  primitive,  "cursed,  de- 
testable, horrible"  —  as  in  the  " auri  sacra 
fames"  of  Virgil. 

After  a  dismal  journey  we  came  to  the  pon- 
toons.    We  were  detained  by  the  army  wagons, 


which  were  obliged  to  "double  up"  the  steep 
ascent  beyond  the  bridge.  Finally  it  came  our 
turn.  We  all  walked  up  through  the  rain  and 
the  most  fearful  mud  I  ever  got  into,  though  I 
suppose  little  in  comparison  with  what  our 
soldiers  sometimes  experience — clayey,  sticky, 
greasy,  soapy,  slippery,  adhesive,  and  every  way 
detestable.  About  ten  o'clock  we  found  our- 
selves near  the  field  hospital  of  the  Tenth  Corps. 
We  were  halted  by  the  sentinels,  and  only  got 
through  by  being  recognized  as  Delegates  of 
the  Christian  Commission.  We  soon  found  the 
head-quarters  of  ,the  Commission.  We  had  had 
no  supper  except  a  few  crackers  or  such  matter. 
We  were  wet  and  tired.  The  little  sleeping- 
tent  was  pretty  well  crowded  already,  and  there 
was  no  resource  for  us  b.ut  the  open  fly.  The 
prospect  was  n't  flattering,  but  we  accepted  it 
good-naturedly,  assuring  one  another, 

"  Forsan  et  hsec  olim  meminisse  juvabit;" 

as  indeed  doubtless  most  have  found  true  by 
this  time. 

But  the  night  was  not  altogether  so  bad  after 
all.  I  lay  down  on  my  gum-blanket  spread  on 
the  ground,  with  an  Old  School  Presbyterian 
on  one  side  of  me  and  a  New  School  Presbyte- 
rian on  the  other,  my  boots  and  haversack  un- 
der my  head,  and  two  army-blankets  over  me 
and  one  of  my  companions.  As  the  fly  did  not 
come  down  within  less  than  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  it  afforded  fine  opportunities  for  ven- 
tilation. The  north-east  wind  swept  over  us 
very  freely  and  rather  more  than  refreshingly. 
The  ground  on  which  we  lay  was  as  hard  as 
the  mud  outside  was  soft,  and  for  me  it  was  a 
moderate  sort  of  inquisitorial  rack.  I  did  not 
suffer  much  from  cold  till  toward  morning,  when 
I  felt  very  chilly.  It  required  no  very  great 
motive  to  induce  early  rising.  I  was  stirring 
betimes.  After  making  our  toilet  in  primitive 
fashion  I  went  with  a  companion  to  the  hos- 
pital tent.  There  was  not  a  very  large  number 
of  wounded,  as  they  were  carried  off  to  the 
base  and  general  hospitals  as  soon  as  their 
wounds  were  dressed.  We  found,  however,  a 
score  or  two,  wrapped  in  blankets,  lying  on  the 
straw,  some  of  them  quite  comfortable,  but 
others  suffering  terribly.  White  and  colored 
soldiers  were  lying — some  of  them  dying — side 
by  side — all  feeling  of  caste  and  race  oblitera- 
ted. We  assisted  some  of  them  a  little,  giving 
them  drink  and  helping  to  change  their  posi- 
tion, and  trying  to  speak  words  of  spiritual 
comfort.  There  was  not  much  we  could  do  just 
then,  but  the  little  that  was  possible  we  found 
pleasant  yet  painful  to  perform. 

Passing  out  we  saw  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
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digging  near  the  bank  of  the  river. 


We  went 
to  them  and  found  they  were  preparing  a  trench 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Four  bodies  were 
lying  by  the  side  of  the  unfinished  grave. 

"  Last  moon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life." 

But  now  they  were  cold,  pale,  silent,  strength- 
less,  lifeless.  Turning  away  from  these  sad 
scenes,  we  returned  to  the  tent  and  afterward 
went  on  to  the  hill  a  little  to  the  west.  There 
we  found  that  our  superintendent,  Mr.  Ashley, 
had  arrived  with  a  team  loaded  with  tents, 
supplies,  and  medical  stores,  and  was  preparing 
to  go  to  the  front. 

CHRISTIAN    COMMISSION    "FLYING    ARTILLERY." 

The  new  reenforcement  had  come  supplied 
with  an  efficient  battery,  well-furnished  and 
manned.  It  is  a  unique  contrivance,  and  has 
sometimes  done  splendid  execution — not  in  kill- 
ing or  Wounding  the  rebels,  but  in  saving 
and  comforting  our  own  men.  Among  the  del- 
egates it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "coffee  wag- 
on;" but  the  soldiers  have  several  expressive 
designations  for  it,  some  of  which  I  have  inti- 
mated above.  It  consists,  first,  of  a  pair  of 
wheels,  on  the  axle  of  which  is  a  caisson  con- 
taining in  separate  apartments  corn  starch, 
ground  coffee,  dry  tea,  and  sugar.  To  this  is 
attached,  by  some  such  arrangement  as  is  used 
in  gun-carriages,  another  pair  of  wheels,  on 
which  is  a  triple  furnace  or  range,  where  a  fire 
can  be  built  for  heating  water,  making  coffee 
and  tea  and  keeping  them  hot.  Underneath 
the  axle  is  a  box  for  carrying  a  quantity  of 
fuel.  Two  horses  draw  the  whole,  and  the  re- 
freshing drink  can  be  manufactured  while  trav- 
eling, and  dealt  out  hot  to  all  who  need.  It  is 
often  a  practical  benediction  to  the  soldier,  and 
its  appearance  is  hailed  with  much  enthusiasm. 

There  was  a  fire  already  kindled  when  we 
arrived,  and  the  smoke  was  pouring  out  of  the 
slender  smoke-stack.  With  another  delegate  I 
went  into  the  fallen  timber  near  by  foraging 
for  wood.  We  soon  gathered  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  pitch  pine,  with  which  we  filled  the 
wood-box.  We  were  now  directed  to  go  to  the 
station  and  eat  as  good  a  breakfast  as  could  be 
had,  as  it  was  "  uncertain  when  we  should  get 
another  full  meal."  The  breakfast  was  not 
very  sumptuous  nor  of  much  variety  and  at- 
tractiveness as  we  should  have  expected  at 
home;  but  it  tasted  wonderfully  good,  and  most 
of  us  followed  the  injunction  to  "lay  in  a  good 
store."  The  morning  was  drizzly,  and  when  we 
began  to  move  toward  the  front  the  rain  was 
falling  quite  steadily.  Our  route  was  nearly 
the  same  which  a  part  of  the  Tenth  Corps  had 


taken  two  days  before  driving  the  rebels  before 
them.  They  had  left  their  knapsacks  and  shel- 
ter tents  behind  them,  heaped  up  in  great  piles 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  we  were  leaving 
behind  us.  What  discomfort  must  they  have 
experienced  in  those  three  or  four  cold,  wet, 
stormy,  muddy  days!  Shelterless,  without 
great-coats,  nothing  but  gum-blankets — no  tea 
or  coffee,  hard-tack,  with  perhaps  a  little  pork 
and  perhaps  not.  Yet  I  saw  hundreds  of  them 
two  days  later  as  cheerful  and  jolly  as  though 
they  could  command  the  fat  of  the  land — and 
that,  too,  though  their  baggage  and  a  part  of 
their  subsistence  supplies  were  yet  far  in  the 
rear. 

RIDING  AND  TRAMPING. 

We  went  on  for  about  an  hour — our  captain 
ahead  on  horseback,  the  covered  two-horse 
wagon  with  supplies  and  delegates,  and  the 
"coffee  wagon"  in  the  rear.  The  fire  was  kept 
burning,  and  hot  tea  and  coffee  were  served  out 
at  frequent  halts  to  parties  of  soldiers  here  and 
there  doing  some  detached  service,  or  to  the 
wounded  whom  we  met  being  conveyed  to  the 
rear  in  ambulances  or  on  foot.  It  was  most 
gratefully  received,  and  we  could  easily  fancy 
it  doing  a  world  of  good  without  any  verbal 
testimony  from  the  wet,  weary,  and,  some  of 
them,  suffering  fellows  who  drank  it.  For  an 
hour  or  two  we  made  our  way  along  a  rough 
road  every-where  a  mortar-bed,  and  in  some 
cases  variegated  with  deep  cradle-holes  full  of 
water,  where  we  were  in  some  danger  of  a 
double  death,  first  by  breaking  our  necks  and 
then  drowning.  About  two-thirds  of  the  way 
we  walked,  or,  rather,  waded — getting  into  the 
wagon  to  ride  at  some  of  the  more  extensive 
and  less  fathomable  reaches  of  mud. 

Arriving  at  a  place  where  two  roads  branched 
off  we  halted  for  an  hour.  Some  movements 
were  going  on  ahead  of  us  for  which  we  had  to 
wait.  It  was  not  much  more  than  a  mile  to 
the  important  line  of  works  taken  from  the 
rebels  two  days  before,  and  which  were  now 
occupied  by  our  troops.  There  was  some  firing 
heard  frequently,  the  rebels  feeling  of  our  lines, 
but  no  general  engagement.  After  a  while  we 
saw  coming  back  from  the  front  a  train  of  am- 
bulances accompanied  by  surgeons  and  other 
officers.  They  were  on  their  way  to  establish 
the  field  hospital  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps. 
With  this  train  we  met  Eev.  Dr.  Choepidt  of 
Connecticut,  Eev.  Dr.  Schaff  of  New  York,  W. 
S.  Carter,  Esq.,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Eev.  Mr. 
Ferguson  of  the  New  York  Conference,  delegates 
of  the  Commission,  who  had  been  nearly  all 
night  at  the  flying  hospital  near  the  front,  ren- 
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dering  service  of  untold  value  to  the  great 
number  of  wounded  and  dying  who  had  been 
brought  in. 

It  was  decided  that  we  should  go  back  with 
this  party  and  make  a  station  at  the  new  field 
hospital.  It  was  to  be  located  about  a  mile  to 
the  rear  of  where  we  then  were.  We  were 
soon  on  the  ground.  A  great  two-story  man- 
sion, with  chimneys  at  the  ends  on  the  outside, 
appeared  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  farm  of 
several  hundred  acres,  all  overgrown  with  tall 
weeds  and  presenting  every  way  a  slovenly  ap- 
pearance. The  house  had  formerly  been  the 
rebel  General  Lee's  head-quarters.  At  a  dis- 
tance it  appeared  like  a  comfortable  and  spa- 
cious house.  A  thrifty  Yankee  would  have 
made  it  conveniently  accommodate  two  or  three 
families.  But  it  had  only  four  rooms  in  it — 
no  pantry,  or  closet,  or  sink-room.  Near  by 
this  we  pitched  the  Commission  tent — the  first 
upon  the  ground.  The  Sanitary  was  next,  and 
soon  a  large  fly  was  spread  by  the  surgeon's 
department.  For  this,  however,  there  was  no 
pressing  need,  as  the  wounded,  who  were  now 
coming,  only  a  few  at  a  time  could  be  accom- 
modated in  the  house  till  their  wounds  were 
dressed,  when  they  were  conveyed  to  the  Base 
Hospital  at  Point  of  Rocks. 

By  the  time  our  tent  was  up  several  ambu- 
lance trains  had  arrived  with  their  ghastly 
freight.  The  surgeons  were  at  their  terrible 
work  in  the  basement  of  the  house  where  the 
poor  victims  were  carried  and  laid  upon  the 
table,  the  ether  sponge  applied  to  mouth  and 
nostrils,  their  Avounds  examined,  and  before 
they  became  again  conscious  were  minus  some 
important  member  of  the  body.  Our  delegates 
were  busy,  some  carrying  hot  coffee  and  tea, 
some  getting  such  other  delicacies  as  we  had 
for  those  who  needed  them,  some  washing  the 
faces  and  hands,  and  wiping  off  the  mud  from 
the  clothes  of  the  much-enduring  men.  Most 
of  the  wounded  were  rebels,  who  had  fallen  in 
great  numbers  the  day  before  in  the  desperate 
and  thrice-repeated  attempt  to  retake  Fort 
Harrison.  They  were  left  on  the  field.  The 
rebels  would,  not  permit  our  men  to  remove 
them  and  could  not  do  it  themselves.  So  for 
twenty-four  hours  some  of  them  had  lain  there 
in  the  cold  rain.  These  had  been  rescued  by 
our  men,  but  others  lay  there  several  days  be- 
fore either  death  or  human  aid  relieved  them. 
Some  were  cruelly  mangled.  It  was  shocking 
and  sickening  to  see  them.  One  poor  boy,  I 
remember,  had  a  terrible  wound  in  his  hip,  his 
right  arm  was  broken  to  shivers,  and  there  was 
the  path  of  a  bullet  through  his  head.  He 
moaned  much,   complained   of  being   cold,  and 


begged  us  to  carry  him  to  the  fire.  Poor  fel- 
low !  it  would  have  clone  him  no  good.  He 
could  not  live,  and  was  already  partially  deliri- 
ous. I  tried  to  talk  with  him  about  his  soul, 
but  he  was  too  far  gone  and  his  distress  too 
great.  With  such  labors  the  day  drew  on  to  a 
close.  The  Commission  party  were  a  rather 
sorry-looking  group.  With  feet  thoroughly 
soaked  and  boots  plastered  on,  wet  all  over,  and 
withal  thoroughly  exhausted  with  the  excite- 
ments and  labors  of  the  day,  in  any  of  the  or- 
dinary circumstances  of  life  we  should  have 
regarded  ourselves  as  practically  defunct,  and 
demanded  opportunity  for  re-vitalization  before 
undergoing  further  "labors,  dangers,  and  suffer- 
ings." As  it  was,  the  poetry  and  romance  of 
the  thing  had  been  pretty  well  soaked  out  of 
us,  and  had  we  had  no  other  incentive  to  fall 
back  on  we  should  probably  have  felt  a  little 
homesick.  But  for  all  that  there  was  a  cheer- 
ful, lively  tone  among  the  delegates  and  a 
hearty'  willingness  manifest  to  do  and  bear 
whatever  was  requisite  for  the  business  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  For  myself  I  re- 
ceived almost  an  ocean  of  comfort — in  fact,  got 
nearly  warm  and  dry — by  thinking  of  our  shel- 
terless, exposed,  and  poorly-furnished  men  in 
the  trenches  on  that  dismal  night,  and  compar- 
ing their  hardships  with  mine. 

UNDER  FIRE. 

Sunday  morning  the  delegates  were  astir  be- 
times— for  the  hard  floor  of  the  Chapin  farm- 
house was  no  inducement  to  lie  abed  when  once 
fairly  awake.  After  breakfast  a  small  party 
started  off  to  the  front  to  reconnoiter.  By  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon  the  clouds  began  to 
break  away  and  the  sun  now  and  then  cau- 
tiously looked  out.  The  return  of  the  recon- 
noitering  party  with  their  report  was  the  occa- 
sion of  hurried  preparation  for  a  new  movement. 
We  could  do  more  good  just  then  among  the 
soldiers  in  the  trenches  than  at  the  hospital. 
So  a  good  number  filled  their  haversacks  and 
pockets  with  various  nicknacks,  such  as  the 
soldiers  would  be  likely  to  need  after  the  expe- 
rience of  the  previous  two  or  three  days,  and 
started  for  the  lines.  I  was  detailed  with  two 
or  three  others  to  go  with  the  "coffee  cart"  to 
the  captured  fort.  Riding  on  the  springless 
seat  of  this  conveyance  could  hardly  be  reck- 
oned a  pleasure  excursion,  but  it  kept  us  out 
of  a  part  of  the  mud.  The  roads  were  inde- 
scribably bad.  It  seemed  to  me  almost  a  mar- 
vel that  our  itinerant  kitchen  was  not  resolved 
into  its  original  elements  and  its  occupants  left 
to  cook  their  coffee  in  some  of  the  deep-bot- 
tomed or  bottomless  mire-holes. 
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After  being  detained  at  one  place  for  some 
corduroy  repairing  to  be  done  on  the  road,  we 
went  over  the  improved  section  by  a  series  of 
jolts  which  should  not  only  have  cured  any 
stomach  of  dyspepsia,  but  have  rendered  it  for- 
ever after  incapable  of  that  or  any  similar  dis- 
ease. We  were  soon  among  the  soldiers — de- 
tachments of  the  rear  guard.  A  little  further, 
and  we  were  where  some  severe  fighting  had 
taken  place.  Dead  horses  lay  here  and  there  in 
the  woods  with  broken  limbs  and  mangled  car- 
casses. The  human  victims  had  been  carefully 
removed.  We  now  quickly  reached  the  edge 
of  the  woods  and  were  in  plain  sight  of  Battery 
Harrison.  It  is  wonderful  how  our  men  could 
have  come  any  where  near  the  fort — to  say 
nothing  of  the  desperate-  assault  through  the 
trench  and  over  the  embankments.  They  had 
to  charge  nearly  a  mile  over  clear,  open  ground, 
every  rod  of  which  almost  could  be  swept  by 
the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  up  a  gradual  ascent. 
But  though  many  fell,  many  more  reached  the 
trench,  descended  ten  feet  into  its  depths,  and 
then  clambered  up  the  high,  steep  bank,  stick- 
ing their  bayonets  in  the  ground  and  drawing 
themselves  up,  poured  over  the  works  and  cap- 
tured fort,  garrison,  and  guns.  It  was  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  the  war.  It  was 
a  formidable  stronghold,  and  one  the  rebels 
could  ill  afford  to  lose. 

We  drove  our  team  up  the  hill,  halting  at 
the  foot  of  a  little  steeper  acclivity  near  the 
fort.  Mr.  Ashley  and  myself  went  on  to  rec- 
onnoiter  and  make  arrangements  for  our  work. 
As  we  were  going  along  I  heard  something 
wh-sh-sht,  which  made  me  start  and  cringe.  It 
was  a  minnie  ball,  and  not  so  very  far  from  my 
head.  The  enemy's  sharp-shooters  had  been 
blazing  away  all  the  morning,  and  some  of  our 
men  were  being  wounded.  These  unpleasant 
noises  were  repeated,  especially  after  we_  got 
inside  of  the  fort,  which,  as  the  ground  slopes 
to  the  west,  lay  all  open  to  the  enemy.  We 
found  the  head-quarters  of  the  commanding 
officer  in  a  little  log-hut.  In  less  than  a  min- 
ute, I  think,  after  we  entered  a  ball  struck 
close  by  the  door. 

We  made  known  our  errand  to  the  officer, 
who  seemed  very  grateful  for  our  coming,  and 
assured  us  that  the  kindness  of  the  Commission 
would  be  appreciated.  He  gave  orders  to  fa- 
cilitate our  airangements,  and  had  a  guard  de- 
tailed to  assist.  We  first  stationed  the  wagon 
near  the  entrance  of  the  fort  and  gave  out  the 
hot  beverage  to  all  comers.  You  should  have 
seen  with  what  eager  gratitude  it  was  received. 
Their  supplies  had  not  yet  come  up,  and  regu- 
lar rations   were  not   yet  distributed.     It  had 


been  four  days  since  the  men  broke  camp — 
they  had  been  marching,  fighting,  standing — 
many  of  them  digging — in  the  trenches,  shelter- 
less night  and  day  in  the  cold  rain  and  detest- 
able mud,  with  nothing  to  drink  but  dirty 
water.  Many  were  the  rude  benedictions  we 
that  day  received,  and  which,  as  in  duty  bound, 
we  passed  over  to  the  credit  of  the  Christian 
Commission. 

As  there  was  no  water  near  where  we  had 
stationed  ourselves,  we  were  obliged  to  go  fur- 
ther from  the  fort  and  nearer  the  springs.  AVe 
were  obliged  to  adopt  a  careful  system  of  dis- 
tribution, lest  many  of  those  in  the  fort  should 
fail  to  participate  in  the  benefit  we  were  dis- 
pensing. Two  men  would  be  detailed  from  a 
regiment.  For  them  we  would  fill  up  two  large 
camp  pails  holding  several  gallons  each,  which 
they  would  carry  and  distribute  to  their  com- 
rades. The  soldiers  brought  water  for  us.  Some 
who  came  with  a  dozen  canteens  to  fill  with 
water,  not  knowing  of  the  coffee  arrangement, 
would  bring  the  water  and  pour  it  into  our 
heater,  and  then  we  would  fill  the  canteens 
with  coffee  and  tea,  which  they  would  make 
haste  to  carry  to  their  weary  and  thirsty  fel- 
lows. Of  course  the  demand  was  larger  than 
the  immediate  supply,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
be  very  lively.  With  coats  off  we  worked 
almost  incessantly  for  four  hours,  making  and 
distributing  this,  to  the  soldiers,  most  longed- 
for  luxury.  It  was  a  remarkable  Sabbath  day's 
experience.  I  told  my  friends  on  my  return 
that  though  I  had  not  had  the  privilege  of 
preaching,  I  had  been  engaged  in  ministering, 
which  was  still  better. 

POINT  OF  EOCKS  AND  POCAHONTAS. 

After  another  day,  which  I  spent  in  a  little 
tour  among  the  men  on  the  right  wing  distrib- 
uting some  small  but  most  useful  articles,  such 
as  I  could  carry  about  my  person,  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  part  of  the  company  should  return 
to  City  Point,  while  another  portion  should  re- 
main and  occupy  the  position  as  a  permanent 
station.  On  our  way  down  I  spent  the  after- 
noon at  Point  of  Pocks  with  Chaplain  Jones  of 
the  Thirteenth  New  Hampshire,  but  now  de- 
tailed for  service  in  the  Eighteenth  Corps  Base 
Hospital.  This  is  a  healthy  and  delightful 
place  for  a  hospital.  It  is  moreover  one  of  the 
most  romantic  spots  in  Virginia,  and  has  its 
historical  legend,  which  makes  it  still  more  in- 
teresting. There  is  a  great  ledge  of  rocks  run- 
ning out  boldly  into  the  river  and  forming  a 
promontory  of  considerable  bight,  and  com- 
manding a  fine,  wide  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.     It  is  this  formation  that  gives  name 
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to  the  locality.  On  the  top  of  the  ledge  is  a 
level,  open  space,  where,  tradition  says,  Pow- 
hattan  and  his  chiefs  held  the  council  which 
condemned  Captain  John  Smith  to  death.  Un- 
der the  grand  old  oak-tree  which  stands  there, 
is  located  the  spot  where  the  victim  bound  was 
laid,  his  head  resting  on  a.  great  stone  and  just 
about  to  receive  the  fatal  blow  from  the  up- 
raised club  of  the  tawny  executioner,  when  the 
twelve-year-old  maiden,  Pocahontas,  threw  her- 
self between  the  club  and  the  victim  and  de- 
manded his  life.  I  know  not  how  authentic 
this  tradition  may  be;  but  there  is  some  in- 
trinsic evidence  in  favor  of  this  spot.  It  must 
have  been  somewhere  in  this  vicinity,  and  I 
doubt  if  so  eligible  and  appropriate  a  place  for 
the  council  head-quarters  of  an  Indian  tribe 
could  be  found  in  a  circle  of  many  miles.  I, 
therefore,  give  my  vote  in  favor  of  this  place, 
notwithstanding  the  cynical  inquiry  of  one  of 
my  friends,  who  did  not  visit  the  spot,  as  to 
how  many  places  there  were  in  Virginia  where 
Pocahontas  saved  the  life  of  John  Smith !  There 
is  more  doubt  in  my  mind  about  the  identity 
of  the  oak-tree.  The  testimony  is  conflicting, 
and  the  tree  must  have  been  rather  young 
then,  or  else  has  "held  its  age"  remarkably 
since.  Some  point  out  a  fallen  tree  near  the 
bank  as  the  more  probable  monument  of  the 
incident,  while  others  still  show  a  decayed 
stump  as  the  sole  remains  of  the  vegetable 
monarch  which  silently  witnessed  the  remarka- 
ble transaction.  I  had  once  committed  myself 
to  the  first  hypothesis,  and  had  obtained  a  chip 
of  the  living  tree;  but  as  I  have  lost  the  sou- 
venir, I  am  now  at  liberty  to  adopt  either  the- 
ory. I,  therefore,  elect  that  of  the  decayed 
stump.  At  all  events,  the  place  is  a  charming 
one,  and  if  not  the  scene  of  the  rescue,  why, 
then,  I  think  Powhattan  and  his  advisers  were 
greatly  at  fault. 

THE  EEBEL  PRISON. 

I  had  several  brief  interviews  with  rebel 
prisoners,  and  found  them  usually  very  good- 
natured  and  communicative.  A  few  days  be- 
fore I  left,  passing  clown  in  rear  of  the  large 
frame  building,  a  part  of  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  confinement  of  the  captives  till  they  can 
be  sent  to  more  convenient  places,  I  saw  quite 
a  crowd  of  them  at  the  'yard  door,  which  was 
open,  though  guarded  by  colored  soldiers.  Some 
friends  being  with  me  I  approached  and  entered 
into  conversation.  They  were  in  a  state  of 
eminent  good-nature,  though  disposed  to  chaff 
one  another  and  us  at  first.  They  assured  us 
they  were  genuine  rebels,  and  invited  us  to  look 
at  them.     We  inquired  where  they  were  from. 


They  represented  various  States.  One,  the 
smartest  and  apparently  the  most  intelligent, 
was  from  North  Carolina.  Another  very  unripe 
though  not  ungrown  specimen  was  from  South 
Carolina.  Alabama  and  Georgia  were  repre- 
sented. One  unique  fellow,  fantastically  clad, 
but  evidently  a  very  happy  dog,  was  from 
Texas.  "And  were  you  raised  there?"  "I 
sartain  was.  'Spect  you  never  see  a  rail  Texan 
afore.  Wol,  I  'm  one.  I  had  horns,  but  they 
sawed  'em  off  arter  I  got  tuk."  Looking  at 
me  one  of  them  said:  "I  'spect  you're  from 
Virginia,  an't  you?"  "No;  I  'm  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  genuine  Yankee  abolitionist." 
"0,  yer  jokin',  mister!"  "No  I'm  not."  "Is 
that  so?  Wal,  I  s'pose  ye  '11  vote  for  M'Lellan 
when  ye  get  home,  won't  ye?"  I  inquired 
whether  he  would  n't  like  to  have  me  do  so. 
He  at  first  confessed  he  would,  but  afterward 
affected  indifference.  It  was  tolerably  plain, 
however,  that  there  was  in  them  a  conviction 
that  "the  Confederacy"  was  nearly  on  its  last 
legs. 

A  few  days  after,  with  an  agent  of  the  Bible 
Society,  I  visited  the  prison.  Those  who  had 
been  taken  in  battle  were  all  gone,  and  we  saw 
few  but  deserters,  of  which  there  were  great 
numbers  coming  in  every  day.  We  distributed 
Testaments,  among  them,  and  they  received 
them  gladly.  They  gave  us  interesting  accounts 
of  their  escape  and  of  their  feelings  with  refer- 
ence to  the  war.  After  spending  a  long  time 
with  them,  on  starting  to  go  out  we  found  the 
guard  had  been  changed — another  king  "who 
knew  not  Joseph"  was  at  the  gate,  and  he  as- 
sured us  he  had  orders  to  let  no  one  pass  out. 
It  was  a  fine  situation.  The  prisoners  enjoyed 
the  joke  better  than  we  did.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  likely  I  should  have  to  abandon  the 
itineracy  and  become  a  "settled  minister;"  but 
before  I  had  fairly  made  up  my  mind  to  that, 
the  sergeant  of  the  guard  came  with  orders  for 
our  release. 


They  that  cry  down  moral  honesty,  cry  down 
that  which  is  a  great  part  of  my  religion,  my 
duty  toward  God,  and  my  duty  toward  man. 
What  care  I  to  see  a  man  run  after  a  sermon, 
if  he  cozens  and  cheats  as  soon  as  he  comes 
home?  On  the  other  side,  morality  must  not 
be  without  religion.  He  that  has  not  religion 
to  govern  his  morality,  is  not  a  dram  better 
than  my  mastiff  dog;  so  long  as  you  stroke 
him,  and  please  him,  he  will  play  with  you,  as 
finely  as  may  be;  he  is  a  very  good  moral  mas- 
tiff; but  if  you  hurt  him,  he  will  fly  in  your 
face  and  tear  out  your  throat. 
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EPFXE'S  BAPTISM, 


BY    ANNA    JULIA    TOY. 


"N  the  sunshine,  on  the  bank  of  a  beautiful, 
broad  river,  lay  the  little  village  with  the 
beautiful  and  appropriate  name  of  "  Edgewater." 
The  shore  of  the  river  was  quite  bold,  and,  on 
an  elevated  part  stood  the  mansion  and  parks 
of  a  member  of  the  famous  Bonaparte  family. 

AVhile  traveling  once  through  this  "land  of 
freedom,"  the  Count  observed  this  piece  of 
ground,  and  taking  a  fancy  to  it  he  purchased 
it.  Soon  after  the  wars  and  commotions  of  his 
own  sunny  France  robbed  him  and  his  family 
of  their  fortune  and  their  fame,  and  drove  them 
to  seek  protection  under  our  own  glorious  Stars 
and  Stripes — where  many  a  refugee  before  and 
since  has  fled,  and  many  shall  yet  come  and  be 
safe! 

Nature's  graceful  hand  had  made  that  region 
beautiful.  She  had  raised  the  forest-trees  and 
curved  the  lowly  brook.  She  had  made  the 
dingles,  caves,  and  rocks.  She  had  swelled  the 
gentle  hills  and  laid  the  peaceful  vales.  She 
had  sketched  the  river's  course,  and  polished  in 
it  a  mirror  to  double  the  beauties  abounding 
on  its  banks.  And  she  had  brought  a  choir  of 
birds  to  fill  the  lovely  temple  with  their  melody. 

The  Count  loved  Nature  and  loved  to  assist 
her  in  her  work.  It  was  not  his  plan  to  de- 
stroy her;  his  taste  was  too  correct  for  that. 
He  did  not  cut  down  all  the  grand  old  forest- 
trees;  but  he  trimmed  them  up,  and  made  walks 
and  drives  underneath  their  strong  branches, 
through  the  dingles,  and  over  the  hills.  He 
made  grottoes  of  the  rocks  and  caves.  He  made 
rustic  seats  of  moss  and  of  the  gnarled  branches 
which  had  been  cut  from  the  trees.  He  made 
woody  retreats,  where  one  might  sit  and  imag- 
ine he  was  the  only  inhabitant  of  earth  except 
the  birds. 

He  made  silver  lakes  and  graceful  boats.  He 
brought  foreign  birds  to  mingle  their  voices  with 
Nature's  choir.  And  to  add  still  more  to  the 
melody,  he  stretched  wires  across  from  rock  to 
rock,  to  form  an  iEolian  harp,  so  that  when  the 
breeze  came  from  the  south  she  surprised  her- 
self with  her  own  soft  notes;  while  the  strong 
north  wind  would  startle  himself  with  his  deep- 
toned  bass. 

Parts  of  the  park  were   open   to  the  public, 

for  Count  Joseph  was   a  genial  and  generous 
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man.  Many  a  picnic  of  delighted  children  wan- 
dered through  its  groves  and  played  hide  and 
seek  in  its  glens  and  caves.  Many  an  invalid 
in  search  of  pastime  or  health  sat  on  its  rustic 
seats  to  catch  the  fresh  breeze,  and  the  Count 
as  he  went  about  the  grounds,  hatchet  in  hand, 
lopping  a  stray  twig  here  and  a  dead  branch 
there,  usually  had  a  smile  or  a  bow  for  each. 

But  after  he  had  completed  those  tempting 
walks  and  carriage-ways,  losing  themselves 
among  the  bending  boughs  of  the  great  oaks 
and  elms  and  all  the  other  beautiful  creations 
of  his  taste,  something  occurred  which  called 
him  back  to  France.  In  that  land  he  died,  and 
his  elegant  estate  was  sold  at  public  sale. 

On  the  side  of  the  park  next  to  the  river 
was  an  inclosure  upon  a  grassy  slope.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  or  three  acres,  and  was  shaded  by 
handsome  forest-trees.  Upon  it  was  a  small 
house,  in  which  the  gardener  of  the  Count  had 
lived.  This  was  just  the  spot  for  a  pleasant 
home.  It  was  far  enough  from  other  houses  to 
be  quite  retired  and  yet  near  enough  to  be  quite 
social.  The  river,  the  brook,  and  the  birds  bab- 
bled and  warbled  near  it;  the  trees  around  it 
"clapped  their  hands,"  as  the  Bible  expresses 
it,  and  all  nature's  simple  voices  gave  harmony 
continually.  At  evening,  when  the  birds  were 
still,  the  tree-frogs,  the  katydids,  the  crickets, 
the  bob-whites,  the  whippowils,  and  all  those 
quiet  country  sounds,  made  the  hour  alive  with 
melody.  Spirits  in  unison  with  nature  could 
certainly  be  happy  here. 

In  the  busy  city,  in  perfect  contrast  to  what 
we  have  been  describing,  lived  a  family  by  the 
name  of  Mellor. 

Think  of  four-story  houses,  narrow  and  hish 
"all  up  stairs  and  clown  stairs,"  as  children  say, 
the  wearying  flights  of  stairs  injuring  the  health 
of  all.  Out  of  doors  no  birds,  no  blossoms,  no 
'forest-trees,  no  laughing  water,  and  no  sky  but 
the  strips  to  be  seen  between  the  high  houses. 
No  wonder  the  children  sighed  for  the  country. 
And  father  and  mother,  too,  they  were  past  the 
midway  of  "three-score  years  and  ten,"  and 
knew  that  the  evening  of  life  must  soon  come 
on.  They,  too,  were  disposed  to  find  a  home 
in  the  country,  that  its  quiet  shade  might  close 
about  their  declining  days.  And  this  was  fit- 
ting; for  who  would  wish  the  noise  and  dust 
of  busy  streets  to  mar  the  repose  of  twilight 
hour?  Mr.  Mellor  had  been  looking  for  some 
time  for  a  pleasant  spot  for  a  country  home, 
when  one  morning  a  newspaper,  one  of  those 
wonderful  little  messengers  that  give  us  such  a 
world  of  news  in  a  nutshell,  gave  him  just  the 
information  which  he  desired. 

Just  before  breakfast   one   morning   he   was 
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sitting  cozily  in  his  gown  and  slippers  "reading 
the  news,"  when  he  exclaimed,  "Really,  I  do 
believe  this  will  be  the  very  place  for  us!  Just 
the  spot  we  have  been  looking  for!" 

"What?  What,  pa?  What?"  exclaimed  all 
the  children  at  once. 

Their  father  then  read  them  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  sale  of  the  Bonaparte  estate  "in 
lots  to  suit  purchasers."  And  then  if  yon  had 
seen  the  dancings,  and  hoppings,  and  caperings 
of  those  children;  and  if  you  had  heard  their 
clappings  and  congratulations,  you  might  have 
thought  that  joy  in  its  perfection  crowned  that 
early  morning  hour.  Their  gyrations  were  al- 
most equal  to  those  of  bees  in  the  sunshine. 
"0,  pa,  do  please  go  right  away!  I  am  so 
afraid  it  will  all  be  sold  before  you  get  there!" 
said  impatient  Johnny. 

So  off  "pa"  started  in  the  earliest  train  after 
breakfast.  But  he  did  not  by  any  means  carry 
the  whole  of  the  household  excitement  with 
him.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  times 
in  the  day  the  "good  wishes"  of  the  children 
were  sent  after  him;  that  he  "would  hurry 
back" — that  he  "truly  would  make  the  bargain 
that  day."  Toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
it  did  seem  a  "terribly  long  while  to  them  since 
pa  went  away."  But  the  longest  day  has  an 
end,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  father  was  seen 
coming  up  the  street.  The  arm-chair  was 
wheeled  out,  the  slippers  and  gown  were  pre- 
pared, and  all  things  made  ready  to  prevent 
any  delay  in  the  recital  of  the  news.  And 
what  was  the  news?  Why,  Mr.  Mellor  had 
actuall3r  bought  the  lot  upon  which  the  gardener 
lived!  that  beautiful  grassy  slope  by  the  edge 
of  the  river!     Joy  to  them  all! 

No  wonder  the  children  could  not  sleep  that 
night.  "Let's  talk,"  said  one.  "What  about?" 
said  another.  "About  going  to  Edgewater," 
said  a  third,  her  voice  coming  through  the  door- 
way opening  between  the  rooms.  And  there 
they  lay,  building  their  airy  castles,  till,  one  by 
one,  their  voices  grew  faint,  and  rosy  dreams 
made  Edgewater  a  fairy-land. 

Some  of  those  dreams  became  realities.  The 
gardener's  house  was  soon  transformed  into  a 
convenient  and  pretty  dwelling.  And  how'often, 
do  you  suppose,  while  the  "plans"  were  being 
talked  of  did  Tittle  Frank,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  playing  with  his  toy-blocks,  call  out, 
"See!  see!  here's  our  new  house  at  Edgewa- 
ter!" Once  he  and  Marie  had  built  the  house, 
barn,  carriage  house,  stables,  cow-house,  and 
even  Rover's-house,  and  sat  admiring  them, 
when  master  Johnny,  the  oldest  brother,  came 
up  and,  in  what  he  thought  fun,  knocked  them 
all  over.     Heartless  fellow!  he  deserved  to  have 


his  new  sail-boat,  which  he  was  expecting  to 
see  glide  gracefully  on  the  river  at  Edgewater, 
thrown  into  a  lake  of  fire!  But  retaliation,  or 
"paying  back,"  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  true 
Christian;  so  we  will  trust  that  little  P'rank's 
sorrow  will  make  his  brother  more  thoughtful 
another  time,  and  we  will  not  burn  up  his  boat. 
Soon  "moving-time"  came;  yet  after  all  the 
children  were  sorry  to  leave  their  old  home. 
They  ran  all  around  to  say  "good-by"  to  the 
rooms  and  nooks,  and  even  to  kiss  farewell  to 
some  of  their  favorite  spots;  and  when  they 
stepped  into  the  carriage  tears  stood  in  then- 
eyes.  Would  you  believe  it,  glad  as  they  were 
to  go  to  the  country?  Well,  well,  I  am  glad 
they  loved  their  home.  The  middle  spot  of  the 
heart  should  always  be  sacred  to  home,  and 
every  member  of  a  family  should  do  every  thing 
he  can  to  make  home  pleasant  and  attractive. 

But  they  were  soon  rolling  on  their  way  in 
their  large  family  carriage  through  all  the 
freshness  of  mature  springtime.  It  was  a  day 
in  the  middle  of  May.  Butter-cups,  violets, 
cowslips  thick  among  the  grass,  nodded  "how 
do  you  do"  to  them  as  they  passed.  A  pleas- 
ant breeze  was  blowing  from  the  west  and  made 
the  long  shadows  of  the  early  morning  sun 
dance  in  joyousness.  It  was  the  beautiful  sun- 
set time  as  they  drove  up  to  their  new  home. 
Almost  a  whole  day  had  they  been  in  the  car- 
riage; but  they  had  enjoyed  every  minute  of 
the  time.  Their  picnic  dinner  in  their  house  on 
wheels  was  about  the  nicest  dinner  they  had 
ever  eaten — so  they  thought.  It  had  been 
taken  while  the  horses  were  resting  under  the 
shade  of  a  big  tree  by  the  roadside.  And  then 
at  the  roadside,  too,  they  had  had  a  little  game 
of  "tag,"  a  hearty  race  after  each  other,  which 
they  enjoyed  hugely,  and  stepped  back  into  the 
carriage,  the  better  prepared  for  another  three 
or  four  hours'  sitting. 

As  they  drove  up  to  the  house  the  children 
clapped  their  hands  in  delight  as  they  bounced 
out  of  the  carriage,  so  that  you  would  never 
have  dreamed  they  were  tired  with  their  long 
day's  ride. 

And  now  they  can  shout  as  much  as  they 
please,  and  race,  and  skip,  and  grow.  And  no 
neighbor  is  near  to  be  incommoded  or  to  say, 
"What  noisy  boys  and  girls!"  As  for  the  beau- 
tiful river,  its  placidity  seemed  undisturbed, 
and  its  waves  rather  seemed  to  join  in  the  rac- 
ing, and  skipping,  and  running.  All  was  har- 
mony there  in  the  country,  for  children's  spirits 
seem  akin  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  nature. 

But  EdgeAvater  possessed  an  additional  charm. 
Aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins  lived  in  the  village 
a  short  distance  below,   and  about  two  miles 
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away  was  the  "old  homestead,"  or  grandpa's, 
as  every  body  called  it. 

Shall  I  tell  you  about  "grandpa's?"  Yes, 
indeed,  for  the  very  name  sends  a  thrill  through 
every  nerve  of  youthful  ones!  A  virtuous 
grandpa  is  a  treasure  indeed. 

This  was  a  genuine  country  spot.  An  old- 
fashioned  house  with  its  gable-end  and  shed- 
kitchen  toward  the  road,  it  might  have  looked 
as  if  it  were  turning  its  back  upon  strangers 
and  visitors,  only  that  the  string  of  its  anti- 
quated latch  was  always  "out."  Great  syca- 
mores bordered  the  river,  which  ran  very  near 
the  door,  so  near  to  it  that  the  children  could 
almost  jump  into  it  from  the  door-steps  when 
the  tide  was  high.  Not  far  off  was  a  clear 
spring  bubbling  up  inside  of  an  old  barrel,  and 
shaded  by  a  grove  of  willows.  From  this  a 
little  stream  stole  sparkling  away,  forming  it- 
self into  a  pond,  where  the  horses  and  cattle 
came  to  drink. 

The  barn  was  larger  than  the  house,  and  it 
was  always  well-filled  with  hay  and  grain,  and 
around  it  were  grouped  picturesque  hay-stacks, 
looking  in  the  distance  like  a  chain  of  well- 
formed  hills.  Near  by  were  the  pens  for  the 
porkers  with  their  troops  of  little  pigs.  On  the 
river  and  pond  sailed  flocks  of  geese  and  clucks; 
and  in  the  chicken-yard  turkeys,  guinea-fowls, 
hens  and  cocks  strutted,  and  gobbled,  and 
crowed. 

Near  the  barn  was  the  house  where  all  the 
farming  instruments  and  working-tools  were 
kept.  "A  place  for  every  thing  and  every  thing 
in  its  place,"  was  the  rule  for  that  place,  and 
every  thing  that  you  would  expect  to  see  in 
the  country  was  to  be  seen  at  "Spring  Lawn." 
But  grandpa  had  become  almost  too  old  to 
take  charge  of  the  farm;  so  his  daughter  and 
her  husband — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somers — became 
his  successors.  Their  two  children  were  named 
Jessie  and  Harry.  Jessie  was  thirteen  and 
Harry  was  fifteen. 

Grandpa  still  lived  there,  and  he  could  not  be 
coaxed  to  live  any  where  else;  and  really  "  Spring 
Lawn"  would  not  have  seemed  like  the  same 
place  without  him.  It  was  so  natural  to  see 
him  sitting  in  that  old-fashioned,  high-backed, 
cushioned  chair.  By  the  way,  too,  those  cush- 
ions were  a  part  of  the  place.  They  had  been 
made  by  grandma  in  the  days  of  her  industry, 
of  old  rags  of  all  colors,  cut  and  twisted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  look  something  like  the  tufted  work 
of  modern  date.  But  grandma  was  in  heaven 
now,  and  every  thing  that  belonged  to  her  was 
almost  sacred  to  dear  old  grandpa.  The  chair 
always  stood  in  the  winter-time  near  the  side  of 
the  quaint  old  fireplace,  where  big  logs  blazed; 


in  the  summer-time  it  was  oftenest  out  in  the 
yard  under  the  branching  limbs  of  an  old  mul- 
berry-tree. 

But  we  must  not  linger  too  long  in  this  coun- 
try home;  there  are  other  uncles,  and  aunts, 
and  cousins  to  whom  I  must  introduce,  you. 

"Uncle  Samuel"  lived  not  very  far  from 
uncle  John's  new  house  at  Edgewater.  Two  of 
his  children,  Lucy  and  Ada,  had  grown  into 
young  ladies,  and  had  just  graduated  at  the 
time  our  stories  commenced.  Their  two  broth- 
ers, Charles  and  Henry,  were  a  good  deal 
younger  than  they. 

Their  house  was  in  cottage-style,  and  almost 
covered  with  vines,  and  trees,  and  flowers.  They 
had  lived  there  a  good  while,  and  had  made 
their  earthly  home  a  beautiful  one.  But  it  is 
to  be  feared  they  did  not  take  thought  enough 
about  their  heavenly  home.  They  seemed  to 
forget  what  the  precious  Savior  said,  "Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 
God  should  be  the  head  of  all  families,  and  the 
first  in  all  hearts. 

In  a  small  house,  "just  round  the  corner" 
from  uncle  Samuel's,  another  aunt  lived  with 
her  only  daughter  Flora.  Flora  Ramsey — an 
only  daughter — alone  here,  but  three  sisters  and 
a  brother  in  the  home  of  the  angels. 

Death  had  been  in  that  household  and  had 
blown  apart  that  wreath  of  loving  ones.  But 
his  icy  breath  had  not  chilled  the  love  of  those 
who  were  left — the  father  and  mother  and  Flora. 
Nor  was  Flora  spoiled  by  being  the  only  child. 
Death's  sharp  teachings  had  done  her  heart 
good.  She  remembered  very  well  the  gentle, 
graceful  sister  who  had  been  laid  in  the  tomb — 
the  nearly  full-blown  rose  of  the  wreath,  whose 
fading  had  almost  broken  the  mother's  heart. 

She  remembered,  too,  that  precious  bod,  the 
little  baby-boy,  that  was  nipped  by  the  un- 
timely blast.  She  loved  that  fair  little  creature, 
0,  very  clearly,  and  her  heart  ached  to  see  it 
laid  under  the  sod.  But  her  mother  told  her 
that  in  these  actions  God  was  talking  to  her — 
trying  to  teach  her  useful  lessons,  and  Flora 
tried  to  listen.  Her  kind  Father  in  heaven  was 
taking  these  means  to  prepare  her  heart  for  the 
abode  of  the  pure,  and  should  Flora  turn  away? 
No,  no!  she  would  listen,  and  learn,  and  prac- 
tice. 

Living  so  near  each  other,  these  families 
formed  a  little  community  of  their  own.  The 
Spring  Lawn  family  came  to  Edgewater  always 
twice  a  year,  and  then  of  course  their  visits 
must  be  returned.  A  beautiful  bond  of  sym- 
pathy and  affection  united  them. 

Grandpa  used  to  saj"  sometimes  that  it  seemed 
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to  him  like  a  tree.  He  was  the  trunk,  pretty 
well  scarred  by  time,  to  be  sure,  but  still  pretty 
straight  and  pretty  strong.  They  were  all  the 
branches,  and  twigs,  and  leaves,  and  he  thought 
it  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  them  all  swayed 
so  much  by  the  same  breeze — the  same  feeling 
of  sympathy  and  love  running  through  the 
whole.  You  know  that  did  not  make  their 
thoughts  and  opinions  all  similar.  No,  no,  that 
would  not  be  true  harmony.  Some  differences 
are  needed  to  spice  up  life.  The  breeze  from 
the  south  may  blow  through  the  trees,  yet  the 
leaves  and  branches  will  not  all  move  in  the 
same  direction.  Who  would  wish  such  same- 
ness? 

[concluded  in  our  next.] 


A  MERCHANT'S  STORY, 


MEMBER  of  a  large  mercantile  firm  re- 
cently gave  me  a  bit  of  his  early  experi- 
ence. Said  he,  "I  was  seventeen  years  old 
when  I  left  the  country  store  where  I  had 
'tended'  for  three  years,  and  came  to  Boston  in 
search  of  a  place.  Anxious,  of  course,  to  ap- 
pear to  the  best  advantage,  I  spent  an  unusual 
amount  of  time  and  -solicitude  upon  my  toilet, 
and  when  it  was  completed  I  surveyed  my  re- 
flection in  the  glass  with  no  little  satisfaction, 
glancing  lastly  and  most  approvingly  upon  a 
seal  ring  which  embellished  my  little  finger,  and 
my  cane,  a  very  pretty  affair,  which  I  had  pur- 
chased with  direct  reference  to  this  occasion. 

My  first  day's  experience  was  not  encour- 
aging. I  traversed  street  after  street,  up  one 
side  and  down  the  other,  without  success.  I 
fancied  toward  the  last  that  the  clerks  all  knew 
my  business  the  moment  I  opened  the  door, 
and  that  they  winked  ill-naturedly  at  my  dis- 
comfiture as  I  passed  out.  But  nature  en- 
dowed me  with  :a  good  degree  of  persistency, 
and  the  next  day  I  started  again.  Toward 
noon  I  entered  a  store  where  an  elderly  gentle- 
man stood  talking  with  a  lady  at  the  door.  I 
waited  till  the  visitor  had  left,  and  then  stated 
my  errand.  'No,  sir,'  was  the  answer,  given  in 
a  peculiar  crisp  and  decided  manner.  Possibly 
I  looked  the  discouragement  I  was  beginning 
to  feel,  for  he  added  in  a  kinder  tone,  'Are  you 
good  at  taking  a  hint?'  'I  do  n't  know,'  I  an- 
swered, while  my  face  flushed  painfully.  'What 
I  wish  to  say  is  this,'  said  he,  smiling  at  my 
embarrassment;  'if  I  were  in  want  of  a  clerk,  I 
would  not  engage  a  young  man  who  came  seek- 
ing employment  with  a  flashy  ring  upon  his 
finger,  and  swinging  a  fancy  cane.' 

"  For  a  moment  mortified  vanity   struggled 


against  common-sense,  but  sense  got  the  victory, 
and  I  replied,  with  rather  a  shaky  voice,  I  am 
afraid,  'I  'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,'  and 
then  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  As  soon  as  I  had 
got  out  of  sight,  I  slipped  the  ring  into  my 
pocket,  and  walking  rapidly  to  the  Worcester 
depot,  I  left  the  cane  in  charge  of  the  baggage 
master,  'till  called  for.'  It  is  there  now,  for 
aught  I  know.  At  any  rate  I  never  called  for 
it.  That  afternoon  I  obtained  a  situation  with 
the  firm  of  which  I  am  now  a  partner. 

"How  much  my  unfortunate  finery  had  in- 
jured my  prospects  on  the  previous  day  I  shall 
never  know,  but  I  never  think  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman and  his  plain  dealing  without  feeling,  as 
I  told  him  at  the  time,  'very  much  obliged  to 
him.'  " —  Youth's  Companion. 


TABLE  MANNERS, 


ft 


OME  little  folks  are  not  polite  at  their  meals. 
^J  The  following  beautiful  lines  are  so  simple, 
practical,  comprehensive,  and  directly  to  the 
point,  we  take  pleasure  in  placing  them  con- 
spicuously before  our  readers.  They  will  bear 
memorizing: 

In  silence  I  must  take  my  seat; 
And  give  God  thanks  before  I  eat; 
Must  for  my  food  in  patience  wait    " 
Till  I  am  asked  to  hand  my  plate; 
I  must  not  scold,  nor  whine,  nor  pout, 
Nor  move  my  chair  or  plate  about; 
With  knife,  or  fork,  or  napkin  ring, 
I  must  not  play — nor  must  I  sing; 
I  must  not  speak  a  useless  word; 
For  children  must  be  seen — not  heard; 
I  must  not  talk  about  mj'  food, 
Nor  fret  if  I  do  n't  think  it  good; 
My  mouth  with  food  I  must  not  crowd, 
Nor  while  I  'm  eating  speak  aloud; 
Must  turn  my  head  to  cough  or  sneeze, 
And  when  I  ask,  say,  "If  you  please;" 
The  table-cloth  I  must  not  spoil, 
Nor  with  my  food  my  fingers  soil: 
Must  keep  my  seat  when  I  am  done, 
Nor  round  the  table  sport  or  run; 
When  told  to  rise,  then  I  must  put 
My  chair  away  with  noiseless  foot, 
And  lift  my  heart  to. God  above, 
In  praise  for  all  his  wondrous  love. 


A  lady  who  had  boasted  high  at  a  dinner 
party  of  the  good  manners  of  her  little  darling, 
addressed  him  thus:  "Charlie,  my  clear,  won't 
you  have  some  beans?"  "No,"  was  the  ill- 
mannered  reply  of  the  petulant  cherub.  "No!" 
exclaimed  the  astonished  mother.  "No  what?" 
"  No  beans,"  said  the  child. 
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Family  Intercourse. — This  is  a  sore  subject  to 
touch.  One  feels  like  treading  all  at  once  on  a  hund- 
red corns.  Nearly  every  family  has  its  sore  spot,  its 
dark  corner,  its  private  closet,  carefully  locked  up,  and 
the  interior  hidden  from  the  light  of  day.  It  seems 
strange  to  say  that  most  family  difficulties  arise  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  different  members  of  each  other, 
and  yet  it  is  sadly  true.  Many  families  live  together 
for  years,  and  separate,  knowing  less  of  each  other's 
secret  feelings,  motives,  and  the  springs  which  guide 
action,  than  of  others  who  have  lived  altogether  out- 
side the  family  circle.  Small  jealousies,  petty  selfish- 
ness, creep  in  and  produce  estrangement,  which  fre- 
quently mars  the  happiness  of  a  lifetime. 

There  is  little  appreciation  of  the  divine  beauty,  and 
loving,  graceful  possibilities  of  the  family  relation.  It 
is  so  common  a  fact  that  we  lose  sight  of  its  wisdom, 
just  as  we  forget  to  be  thankful  that  the  sun  shines,  or 
that  the  dew  and  rain  falls.  The  sweet  name  of  mother, 
brother,  sister,  falls  upon  the  ear  without  meaning 
while  we  are  constantly  associated  with  them,  and  in 
the  habitual  enjoyment  of  their  kind  offices;  it  is  only 
long  after.,  when  perhaps  some  bright  eyes  have  become 
dimmed,  and  the  merry  laughter  of  others  hushed,  and 
the  weary,  ^^d  heart  seeks  its  rest  among  strangers, 
that  the  magic  of  household  names,  and  the  deep,  ten- 
der meaning  of  the  household  relationship  is  really 
felt. 

The  great  want  in  families  is  justice  and  reciprocity, 
and  that  forbearance  which  it  is  necessary  for  mortals 
always  to  exercise  toward  each  other.  We  willingly 
accept  it  from  others,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  give 
it  in  return.  We  establish  a  claim  on  some  inci- 
dental circumstances,  or  the  bare  fact  of  relationship, 
and  impose  burdens  and  accept  kindnesses  without  a 
thought  of  obligation  on  our  own  part.  Children  make 
the  life  of  their  parents  one  of  never-ending  toil  and 
anxiety,  and  often  refuse  even  the  poor  reward  of  their 
love  and  confidence.  Sisters  demand  aid,  protection, 
and  favors  of  all  sorts  from  their  brothers,  and  if 
asked  to  make  their  shirts,  mend  their  hose,  or  even 
hem  a  handkerchief  in  return,  would  have  a  thousand 
excuses,  or  perhaps  flatly  refuse  the  needed  service. 

Habitual  politeness  is  a  valuable  element  of  family 
intercourse.  A  coarse,  rude  speech  is  less  excusable 
addressed  to  father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister,  than  if 
used  to  a  stranger  or  a  simple  acquaintance;  and  yet 
how  common  it  is!  Of  course  the  fault  of  this  lies 
with  the  parents.  Precept  is  of  little  use  without  ex- 
ample. Some  parents  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
prefix  a  request  with  "if  you  please,"  or  "have  the 
kindness,"  and   then  wonder  why  their  children   can 


not  be  "mannerly,"  like  other  people's.  We  have 
known  the  sons  of  a  poor  widow,  who  on  no  account 
would  have  permitted  themselves  to  sit  down  to  table 
with  their  mother  without  first  arranging  their  toilet 
in  the  best  manner  their  circumstances  would  permit, 
and  never  suffered  her,  no  matter  what  the  temptation, 
to  attend  Church  or  her  weekly  prayer  meeting  alone. 
This  consideration  extended  to  the  minutest  acts  of 
their  daily  life,  and  was  a  most  charming  thing  to  see. 
The  mother,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  a  lady 
by  birth  and  education,  and  had  carefully  practiced 
toward  her  children  that  respect  for  their  feelings  and 
thoughtfulness  for  their  comfort  which  she  afterward 
received  from  them. — Jennie  Jane. 

The  Old  Woman. — It  was  thus  a  few  days  since, 
we  heard  a  stripling  of  sixteen  years  designate  the 
mother  who  bore  him.  By  coarse  husbands,  we  have 
heard  wives  so  called  occasionally,  though  in  the  latter 
case  the  phrase  is  often  used  endearingly.  At  all  times 
as  commonly  spoken,  it  jars  upon  the  ear  and  shocks 
the  senses.  An  old  woman  is  an  object  of  reverence 
above  and  beyond  almost  all  phases  of  humanity.  Her 
age  should  be  the  surest  passport  to  courteous  consid- 
eration. The  aged  mother  of  a  grown-up  family  needs 
no  other  certificate  of  worth.  She  is  a  monument  of 
excellence,  approved  and  warranted.  She  has  fought 
faithfully  "  the  good  fight,"  and  come  off  conqueror. 
Upon  her  venerable  face  she  bears  the  marks  of  the 
conflict  in  all  its  furrowed  lines.  The  most  grievous 
of  the  ills  of  life  have  been  hers,  trials  untold  and  un- 
known only  to  God  and  herself  she  has  borne  inces- 
santly; and  now  in  her  old  age — her  dut}'  done,  pa- 
tiently awaiting  her  appointed  time — she  stands,  more 
truly  beautiful  than  he  who  has  slain  his  thousands, 
and  stood  triumphant  upon  the  proudest  field  of  vic- 
tory. Young  man,  speak  kindly  to  your  mother,  and 
even  courteously  of  her.  But  a  little  time  you  may 
see  her  no  more  forever!  Her  eyes  are  dim,  her  form 
is  bent,  and  her  shadows  fall  graveward.  Others  may 
love  you  when  she  has  passed  away — kind-hearted  sis- 
ters, or  she  whom  of  all  the  world  you  may  choose  for 
a  partner — she  may  love  you  warmly,  passionately; 
children  may  love  you  fondly;  but  never  again — 
never  while  time  is  yours  shall  the  love  of  any  woman 
be  to  you  as  that  of  your  old  trembling,  weakened 
mother  has  been.  Through  helpless  infancy  her  throb- 
bing breast  was  your  safe  protection  and  support — in 
wayward,  testy  boyhood,  she  bore  patiently  with  your 
thoughtless  rudeness,  and  nursed  you  through  a  legion 
of  ills  and  maladies.  Her  hand  it  was  that  bathed 
your  burning  brow,  or  moistened  the  parched  lips;  her 
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eye  that  lighted  up  the  darkness  of  wasting  nightly 
vigils,  watching  always  in  your  fitful  sleep,  sleepless 
by  your  side  as  none  but  her  could  watch.  0,  speak 
not  her  name  lightly,  for  you  can  not  live  so  many 
years  as  would  suffice  to  thank  her  fully.  Through 
reckless  and  impatient  youth  she  is  your  counselor 
and  solace.  To  a  bright  manhood  she  guides  your 
important  steps,  nor  even  then  forsakes  or  forgets. 
Speak  gently,  then,  and  reverentially  of  your  mother, 
and  when  you,  too,  shall  be  old,  it  shall  in  some  de- 
gree lighten  the  remorse  which  shall  be  yours  for  other 
sins,  to  know  that  never  wantonly  have  you  outraged 
the  respect  due  to  old  women. 

Eault-Finding  with  Our  Children. — It  is  at 
times  necessary  to  censure  and  punish;  but  very  much 
more  may  be  done  by  encouraging  children  when  they 
do  well.  Be,  therefore,  more  careful  to  express  your 
approbation  of  good  conduct  than  your  disapprobation 
of  bad.  Nothing  can  more  discourage  a  child  than 
a  spirit  of  incessant  fault-finding  on  the  part  of  its 
parents;  hardly  any  thing  can  exert  a  more  injurious 
influence  upon  the  disposition  both  of  the  parent  and 
child.  There  are  two  great  motives  influencing  human 
action — hope,  and  fear.  Both  of  these  are  at  times 
necessary.  But  who  would  not  prefer  to  have  her 
child  influenced  to  good  conduct  by  a  desire  of  pleas- 
ing rather  than  by  the  fear  of  offending?  If  a  mother 
never  expresses  her  gratification  when  her  children  do 
well,  and  is  always  censuring  them  when  she  sees  any 
thing  amiss,  they  are  discouraged  and  unhappy;  their 
dispositions  become  hardened  and  soured  by  this  cease- 
less fretting,  and,  at  last,  finding  that,  whether  they  do 
well  or  ill,  they  are  equally  found  fault  with,  they  re- 
linquish all  efforts  to  please  and  become  heedless  of 
reproaches. 

Speak  Gently  — 

Gently,  mother,  gently, 

Chide  thy  little  one, 
'T  is  a  toilsome  journey 

It  has  just  begun  ; 
Many  a  rugged  steep 

Lieth  in  its  pathway, 
And  full  oft  't  will  weep  ; 

0,  then,  gently,  gently ! 

Kindly,  mother,  kindly, 

Speak  in  tender  tones ; 
That  dear  child,  remember, 

Echoes  back  thine  own  ; 
Teach  in  gentle  accents, 

Teach  in  words  of  love, 
Let  the  softest  breezes 

Its  young  heart-strings  move — 
Kindly,  mother,  kindly. 

Wouldst  thou  have  the  setting 

Of  a  gem  most  fair, 
In  a  crown  of  beauty 

It  were  thine  to  wear  ? 
Mother!  train  with  caution 

That  dear  little  one; 
Guide,  reprove,  and  ever 

Let  the  work  be  done 
Gently,  mother,  kindly. 

"God  of  my  Mother." — An  infidel  of  talent,  under 
the  power  of  the  truth,  bowed  his  knees  at  a  religious 
meeting,  and  cried  in  agony,  "  God  of  my  mother,  have 
mercy  on  me!"     "God  of  my  mother!"     How  much  is 


revealed  in  that  single  expression;  how  conclusively  it 
proves  this  man  had  a  mother  whose  faithfulness  left 
an  impress  on  his  soul  too  deep  to  be  obliterated  by 
time;  how  eloquently  it  pleads  with  other  mothers  to 
be  diligent  iu  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious 
truths ! 

A  Happy  Married  Life. — When  Bobert  Newton, 
the  Wesleyan  pulpit  orator,  married,  he  and  his  bride 
began  the  married  life  by  retiring  twice  each  day  to 
pray  with  and  for  each  other.  This  practice  they  kept 
up,  when  opportunity  served,  to  the  end  of  life.  Mark 
the  result!  When  an  old  man  Mr.  Newton  remarked: 
"  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  my  wife  and  I  shall 
celebrate  the  jubilee  of  our  marriage;  and  I  know  not 
that  during  the  fifty  years  of  our  union  an  unkind 
look  or  an  unkind  word  has  ever  passed  between  us." 

That  was  certainly  a  happy  married  life.  What 
made  it  so?  No  doubt  strong  mutual  affection,  con- 
geniality of  tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits  had  much  to  do 
with  it;  but  did  not  religion  have  more?  Did  not  that 
hour  of  daily  prayer  make  the  bond  of  peace  so  strong 
that  none  of  the  manifold  trials  of  a  long  public  life 
could  even  strain  it?  Had  religion  been  stricken  from 
their  lives  would  not  pride,  vanity,  or  passion  have 
grown  into  a  power  of  discord  in  their  hearts?  Did 
such  absolute  peace  ever  reign  undisturbed  over  the 
married  life  of  any  irreligious  pair  for  half  a  century 
since  the  fall?  Does  it  reign  over  the  reader's  married 
life?  Is  not  the  religious  element  needed  in  his  mar- 
ried life  to  render  it  even  tolerable?  Consider  the 
claims  of  religion,  my  reader,  from  this  stand-point 
and  you  will  conclude  that  religion  is  needful  not  only 
for  your  present  and  eternal  happiness,  but  also  for 
your  domestic  enjoyment. 

Hints  for  Hard  Times. — Credit  never  permits  a 
man  to  know  the  real  value  of  money,  nor  to  have  full 
control  over  his  affairs.  It  presents  all  his  expenses 
in  the  aggregate,  and  not  in  detail.  Every  one  has 
more  or  less  of  the  miser's  love  of  money — of  the 
actual  gold  pieces  and  the  crisp  bank  notes.  Now,  if 
you  have  these  things  in  your  pocket,  you  see  them,  as 
you  make  your  purchases,  visibly  diminishing  under 
your  eye.  The  lessening"  heap  cries  to  you  to  stop. 
You  would  like  to  buy  this,  that,  and  the  other;  but 
you  know  exactly  how  much  money  you  have  left,  and 
if  you  go  on  buying  more  things,  your  purse  will  soon 
be  empty.  You  do  not  see  this  when  you  take  credit. 
You  give  your  orders  freely,  without  thought  or  calcu- 
lation ;  and  when  the  day  of  payment  comes,  you  find 
that  you  have  overrun  the  constable. 

On  every  hand  we  see  people  living  on  credit,  put- 
ting off  pay-day  to  the  last,  making  in  the  end  some 
desperate  effort,  either  by  begging  or  borrowing,  to 
scrape  the  money  together,  and  then  struggling  on 
again,  with  the  canker  of  care  eating  at  their  heart,  to 
the  inevitable  goal  of  bankruptcy.  If"  people  would 
only  make  a  push  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  the  end, 
they  would  save  themselves  all  this  misery.  The  great 
secret  of  being  solvent,  and  well-to-do,  and  comforta- 
ble, is  to  get  ahead  of  your  expenses.  Eat  and  drink 
this  month  what  you  earned  last  month — not  what  you 
are  going  to  earn  next  month.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  persons  so  unfortunately  situated  that  they  can 
never  accomplish  this. 
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No  man  can  guard  against  ill  health;  no  man  can 
insure  himself  a  well-conducted,  helpful  family,  or  a 
permanent  income.  There  will  always  be  people  who 
can  not  help  their  misfortunes;  but,  as  a  rule,  these 
unfortunates  are  far  less  trouble  to  society  than  those 
in  a  better  position  who  bring  their  misfortunes  upon 
themselves  by  deliberate  recklessness  and  extrava- 
gance. You  may  help  a  poor,  honest,  struggling  man 
to  some  purpose,  but  the  utmost  you  can  do  for  an 
unthrift  is  thrown  away.  You  give  him  money  you 
have  earned  by  hard  labor — he  spends  it  in  pleasure, 
which  you  have  never  permitted  yourself  to  enjoy. 

The  best  pleasures — those  which  sweeten  life  most, 
and  leave  no  bitterness  behind — are  cheap  pleasures. 
What  greater  pleasure  can  man  enjoy  than  the  sense 
of  being  free  and  independent?  The  man  with  his  fine 
house,  his  glittering  carriage,  and  his  rich  banquets, 
for  which  he  is  in  debt,  is  a  slave,  a  prisoner,  forever 
dragging  his  chains  behind  him  through  all  the  grand- 
eur of  the  false  world  through  which  he  moves. 

Mysteries  of  the  Gospel. — The  following  admi- 
rable sentences  are  from  the  pen  of  M.  Saurin: 

"  I  freely  grant,  that  had  I  consulted  my  own  reason 
only,  I  could  not  have  discovered  some  of  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Gospel.  Nevertheless,  when  I  think  on  the 
grandeur  of  God,  when  I  cast  my  eyes  on  that  vast 
ocean,  when  I  consider  that  vast  All,  nothing  aston- 
ishes me,  nothing  staggers  me,  nothing  seems  to  me 
inadmissible,  however  incomprehensible  it  may  be. 
When  the  subject  is  divine,  I  am  ready  to  believe  all, 
to  receive  all,  to  admit  all,  provided  I  be  convinced  it 
is  God  himself  who  speaks  to  me,  or  any  one  on  his 
part. 

"After  this  I  am  no  longer  astonished  that  there  are 
three  distinct  persons  in  one  Divine  essence;  one  God, 
and  yet  a  Father,  a  Son,  and  a  Holy  Spirit.  Either  a 
religion  must  tell  us  nothing  about  God,  or  what  it 
tells  us  must  be  beyond  our  capacities;  and  in  survey- 
ing the  borders  of -this  immense  ocean,  it  must  needs 
exhibit  a  vast  extent  in  which  our  feeble  sight  is  lost. 
But  what  surprises  me,  what  staggers  me,  what  affrights 
me,  is  to  see  a  diminutive  creature,  a  contemptible 
man,  a  little  ray  of  light  glimmering  through  a  few 
feeble  organs,  argue  a  point  with  the  Supreme  Being; 
oppose  that  Intelligence  who  sitteth  at  the  helm  of  the 
world;  question  what  he  affirms;  dispute  what  he  de- 
termines; appeal  from  his  decisions;  and,  even  after 
God  has  given  him  evidence,  reject  all  doctrines  that 
are  above  his  capacity.  Enter  into  thy  nothingness, 
mortal  creature!  What  madness  fills  thee!  How  dost 
thou  dare,  thou  who  art  but  a  point — thou  whose  es- 
sence is  but  an  atom — to  measure  thyself  with  the 
Supreme  Being;  with  him  who  fills  heaven  and  earth; 
with  him  whom  the  heaven,  even  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
can  not  contain?  Canst  thou  by  searching  fiud  out 
God?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  per- 
fection?" 

Home  Sympathies. — How  beautiful  is  that  peace- 
ful, quiet  home  which  protectingly  incloses  the  weary 
pilgrim  of  earth,  which  collects  around  its  friendly, 
blazing  fire,  the  old  man  leaning  on  his  staff,  the  loving 
wife  and  happy  children  who  dance  and  sport  around 
in  their  blessed,  earthly  heaven,  and  who  finish  a  day 
passed  in  innocence  with  grateful  prayers  upon  their 
smiling  lips! 


WITTY  AND  WISE. 


A  Bolite  Hist. — Bev.  Mr.  H.  was  stationed  at  Ap- 
pleton,  Wisconsin,  and  was  very  much  annoyed  on  the 
first  Sabbath  by  the  whispering  and  other  improper 
conduct  of  some  young  gentlemen  present.  He  stopped 
in  his  discourse,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  offenders 
said,  "I  very  much  dislike  to  reprove  any  one  in  a 
congregation  where  I  am  not  acquainted,  as  I  am  afraid 
of  making  as  great  a  mistake  as  brother  B.  once  made 
at  P.  While  preaching  his  first  sermon  he  was  very 
much  disturbed  by  a  person  in  the  congregation,  who, 
though  reproved  several  times  by  brother  B.,  only  be- 
haved the  worse  for  it  through  the  whole  sermon.  As 
brother  B.  was  leaving  the  church  after  the  services, 
one  of  the  brethren  accosted  him  with,  'Brother  B., 
did  you  know  that  the  man  you  reproved  to-day  was  a 
fool?'  "     It  is  needless  to  say  the  nuisance  was  abated. 

Bridget.— "  Now,  Mrs.  Bradford,  I  always  likes  to 
have  an  old-fashioned  talk  with  the  lady  I  lives  with 
before  I  begins.  I  'm  awful  tempered,  but  I  'm  dread- 
ful forgivin'.  Have  you  a  good  kitchen  range,  hot  and 
cold  water,  stationary  tubs,  oil-cloth  on  the  floor,  dumb 
waiter?  Monday  I  washes.  I  'se  to  be  let  alone  that 
day.  Tuesday  I  irons.  Nobody  's  to  come  near  me 
that  day.  Wednesday  I  bakes.  I  'se  to  be  let  alone 
that  day.  Thursday  I  picks  up  the  house.  Nobody  's 
to  come  near  to  me  that  day.  Briday  I  goes  to  the 
1  city.  Nobody  's  to  come  near  to  me  that  day.  Satur- 
day I  bakes,  and  Saturday  afternoon  my  beau  comes 
to  see  me.  Nobody  's  to  come  near  me  that  day.  Sun- 
day I  has  to  myself." 

Irish  Strategy. — An  Irishman,  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  the  stringency  of  the  money  market  and  the 
high  price  of  provisions,  procured  a  pistol  and  took  to 
the  road.     Meeting  a  traveler,  he  stopped  him  with, 

"Your  money  or  your  life1" 

Seeing  Bat  was  green,  he  said, 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do;  I'll  give  you  all.  my 
money  for  that  pistol."  *  . 

"  Agreed. 

Bat  received  the  money,  and  handed  over  the  pistol. 

"Now,"  said  the  traveler,  "hand  back  that  money, 
or  I  '11  blow  your  brains  out!" 

"Blaze  away,  my  hearty!"  said  Pat.  "Never  a 
dhrop  of  powther  there  's  in  it." 

Bandom  Expressions. — "  I  'm  tired  to  death."  So 
you  have  said  very  often,  and  are  still  alive,  in  very 
good  health. 

"I  had  not  a  wink  of  sleep  all  night."  And  yet 
your  bed-fellow  heard  you  snore  several  times. 

"  I  would  not  do  it  for  the  world."  And  yet  you 
have  done  many  things  equally  bad  for  a  trifle. 

"  We  were  up  to  our  knees  in  mud."  You  know 
very  well  the  dirt  was  not  over  your  shoes. 

Cracked. — A  lady  having  accidentally  broken  her 
smelling-bottle,  her  husband,  who  was  very  petulant, 
said  to  her,  "  I  declare,  my  dear,  every  thing  that  be- 
longs to  you  is  more  or  less  broken."  "  True,"  replied 
the  lady,  "for  even  you  are  .a  little  cracked." 

Severe. — Among  the  impertinences  of  the  younger 
Dumas  in  regard  to  women  is  his  saying  that  they  were 
created  without  beards  because  they  could  never  hold 
their  tongues  long  enough  to  be  shaved. 
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The  Gardens  and  Pools  op  Solomon. — "I  made 
me  gardens  and  orchards,  and  I  planted  trees  in  them  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits;  I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to  water 
(herewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees."  Eccl. 
n,  6,  7. 

Miss  Rogers,  in  her  "  Domestic  Life  in  Palestine," 
gives  us  a  fine  description  of  the  vast  ruins  of  these 
gardens  and  pools  of  Solomon.  As  we  get  an  idea  of 
the  great  desolation,  which  is  all  that  is  left  of  them 
now,  we  feel  more  deeply  than  ever  the  force  of  Solo- 
mon's declaration,  "All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit,  and  there  is  no  profit  under  the  sun." 

"  When  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  Valley  of  Ur- 
tas, and  had  passed  a  hold,  projecting  and  eaverned 
rock  which  causes  an  abrupt  turn  in  its  course,  I  was 
startled  with  delight  and  surprise  at  the  picture  be- 
fore'us — the  loveliest  I  had  seen  in  the  East. 

"  No  wonder  that  Biblical  topographists  agree  in  call- 
ing Urtas  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  Solomon,  and  no 
wonder  if  Solomon  selected  this  valley  for  his  especial 
retreat,  and  made  this  part  of  it  his  pleasure-ground. 
It  may  have  been  more  magnificent  in  his  time,  when 
the  now  fallen  and  shattered  columns  supported  stately  ' 
buildings,  and  the  terraces  were  paved  with  the  now 
scattered  tessera?;  hut  it  could  not  have  been  more 
beautiful  and  refreshing  even  in  those  golden  days,  for 
here  the  pomegranates  still  yield  their  pleasant  fruit, 
the  vine  flourishes,  the  fig-trees  put  forth  their  green 
figs  around  the  fountain  of  gardens,  the  well  of  living 
water.  Vegetable  marrows,  cucumbers,  melons,  and 
tomatoes  carpet  the  bed  of  the  valley  with  their  broad 
leaves  and  glossy  fruits,  and  fields  of  lentils,  beans, 
potatoes,  millet,  and  patches  of  golden  maize,  blossom- 
ing tobacco,  and  sesame  in  excellent  order,  proclaim 
the  agricultural  skill  of  the  successor  of  Solomon. 
Higher  up  in  the  valley  is  a  splendid  orchard,  where 
peach,  apple,  pear,  and  plum-trees  flourish  side  by  side 
with  the  more  common  fruits  of  the  country,  watered 
by  sparkling  streams  which  intersect  the  gardens  and 
orchards  like  silver  threads. 

"  Scattered  blocks'  of  stone,  fallen  columns,  founda- 
tions of  houses,  and  broken  walls  alone  remain.  A 
few  wild  Arabs  of  the  Taamari  tribe  haunt  these  ruins 
and  the  caverns  in  the  limestone  hills  which  rise  be- 
hind them,  attracted  by  the  spring  which  gushes  im- 
petuously from  a  rock  overgrown  with  mosses  and 
ferns,  and  overshadowed  with  fine  trees.  The  water 
falls  in  a  large  body,  splashing  and  bubbling,  into  a 
.square  reservoir,  where  a  group  of  little  Bedouins 
stood  enjoying  shower-baths.  A  few  men  were  bathing 
their  feet  and  washing  their  hands,  in  preparation  for 
prayer. 

"We  followed  the  course  of  the  stream,  and,  with  it, 
descended  into  the  valley  between  the  low  stone  walls 
which  inclose  the  plantations  of  olive,  fig-trees,  lemons, 
and  pomegranates.  We  had  to  make  our  way  eau- 
tiousl3r,  now  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  of  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  swiftly-flowing  stream. 

"  The  pleasant    sound    of    the    rushing   waters — the 


songs  of  the  goldfinches — the   sight  of  the   blossoming 
and   fruitful   trees   in   the   garden   below,  inclosed   by 
steep  hills,  covered  with   aromatic  herbs — the  breezy 
air,  laden  with  the  heliotrope-like  scent  of  the  fig-trees, 
and   tasting   of    the  wild   flowers   and  herbs   around — 
delighted  us.     King   Solomon  could  scarcely  have  en- 
joyed such  scenes  more  completely,  when  he,  long  ago, 
■went    into    the    garden    to    eat    the    pleasant    fruits. 
'Awake,  0   north   wind!  and  come,  thou  south!  blow 
upon  my  garden,  that   the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out.' 
"  We  rode  up  the  valley  to  see  the  three  great  pools, 
one   above  the  other,  which   collect  the  springs  of  the 
neighborhood.     The  largest  and  lowest  is  582  feet  long, 
and  fifty  feet  deep;  the  next  is  423  feet  long,  and  39 
feet  deep;  the  upper  one  is  380  feet  long,  and  25  feet 
deep.     Clear    blue    water    half    filled    these    tanks — a 
precious  reserve  for   the  dry  season.     The  bottom  of 
the  upper  pool  is  higher  than  the  top  of  the  next,  and 
so  with  the  second  and  third.     They  are  partly  formed 
of  excavations   in   the   rock,   and   partly   of  immense 
hewn  stones.     These  are   called   Solomon's   Pools;  and 
he   perhaps   thought  of   them,  and   of  his   gardens  at 
Urtas,  when  he  said,  '  I  made  me  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  I  planted  trees  in  them  of  all  kinds  of  fruits;  I 
made  me  pools  of  water,  to  water  therewith  the  wood 
that  bringeth  forth  trees.'     No  doubt  the  fountain  and 
streams  which  supply  these  pools  found  their  way  down 
the  Valley  of  Urtas  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  wasted  their 
sweet  waters  in  the  bitter  lake,  till  a  Solomon's  hand 
restrained  them,  and   led  them   into  these  great  reser- 
voirs, and  built  the  famous  duct  round  hill-sides,  over 
plains,  and   across  valleys,  to  convey  the  water  to  the 
Temple  on  Mount  Moriah." 

The  Uncovering  op  the  Roop. — "And  they  cam.e 
unto  him,  bringing  one  sick  of  the  palsy,  which  was  borne 
of  four.  And  when  they  could  not  come  nigh  unto  him 
for  the  press,  they  uncovered  the  roof  ivhere  he  was;  and 
when  they  had  broken  it  up,  they  let  doivn  the  bed  where- 
in the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay."     Mark  ii,  3,  4. 

The  following  remarks  from  the  same  excellent  work 
throw  considerable  light  on  this  interesting  incident: 

"  In  genuine  Arab  houses  no  bedsteads  are  used,  and 
consequently  no  rooms  are  set  apart  expressly  for  bed- 
rooms, Mattresses  are  spread  any  where,  in  the  vari- 
ous rooms  and  courts,  or  on  the  terraces,  according  to 
the  season,  or  to  the  convenience  of  the  moment;  and 
the  beds  and  bedding  are  rolled  up  and  put  away 
during  the  day  in  recesses  made  for  them.  Thus,  with 
a  pretty  good  stock  of  mattresses  and  lehaffs,  a  large 
number  of  guests  may  be  entertained  any  night  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  room  was  well  ventilated  by 
two  large  square  openings,  near  the  ceiling,  opposite  to 
each  other,  one  being  just  over  the  door,  and  the  other 
over  the  recess  for  the  mattresses.  This  sort  of  bed 
could  easily  have  been  carried  away  by  the  sick  man 
of  Caperneum;  and  if  the  houses  of  Caperneum  were 
built  like  most  of  the  houses  of  the  present  day  in  the 
towns  of  Palestine,  the  uncovering  of  the  roof  referred 
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to  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  admits  of 
an  easy  explanation.  The  inner  court  of  the  house  is 
usually  more  spacious  than  any  of  the  surrounding 
rooms,  and  often  there  are  platforms  or  benches  of 
stone  on  each  side,  spread  with  carpets  and  cushions, 
used  as  divans  during  the  day  and  as  sleeping  places 
at  night.  To  such  a  court  Christ  may  have  retreated 
when  the  crowd  increased.  We  may  imagine  him  there, 
with  the  wondering  people  round  him,  and  the  crafty 
and  scornful  scribes  seated  near  on  the  divan — all 
sheltered  from  the  hot  sun  by  some  kind  of  matting  or 
canvas,  supported  on  a  trellis  work  of  tree -branches 
and  planks,  more  or  less  secure.  When  the  sick  man 
was  carried  by  his  friends  to  the  house  where  Christ 
was  preaching,  '  they  could  not  come  nigh  to  him  for 
the  press,'  so  they  very  naturally  went  on  to  the  ter- 
race or  house-lop,  and  'uncovered  the  roof  of  the 
court;  that  is,  they  removed  the  matting  which  shel- 
tered it,  and  then  they  'broke  up'  the  trellis  work  and 
let  down  the  bed  whereon  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay.  If 
an  ordinary  house-top  had  been  broken  up,  the  wooden 
beams,  and  the  masses  of  earth  and  stone  of  which  it 
is  composed  would,  in  falling,  have  endangered  the 
lives  of  those  below." 

The  Soub.ce  op  the  Christian's  Love. — "  We  love 
him  because  he  first,  loved  us."     1  John  iv,  19. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Breckenridge,  in  his  sermon  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Old  School  Assembly,  introduced  this  pleas- 
ant pastoral  reminiscence:  It  happened  to  me,  in  the 
good  providence  of  God,  years  ago — but  I  shall  never 
forget  it — to  have  under  my  ministry  in  the  Gospel,  a 
child  whose  heart  was  won  by  the  Savior's  love.  After 
a  while,  with  becoming  diffidence,  she  made  known  her 
desire  to  profess  the  faith  in  Christ,  and  join  herself  to 
his  people.  But  her  parents  thought  she  was  too 
young,  and  wished  to  hold  her  back  for  a  time.  Fi- 
nally they  allowed  her  to  meet  the  session,  with  some 
other  persons,  who  just  then  desired  to  take  the  same 
step.  When  the  hour  came  we  sat  all  together  in  the 
house  of  God,  a  grave  but  tender-hearted  company. 
As  the  religious  experience  of  one  and  another  of  the 
applicants  for  Church  membership  was  stated,  it  came 
to  the  turn  of  this  child  to  relate  hers.  "My  child," 
said  I,  "  how  old  are  you?"  "  Thirteen,"  she  answered. 
"Do  you  think  you  are  old  enough,"  I  asked,  "  to  be 
bound  to  love  the  Savior?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I 
think  I  am."     "And  do  you  love  him,  then?"  I  asked 


her.  "  Yes,  sir,"  she  answered,  "I  do  love  him."  "Why 
do  you  love  him,  my  dear  child?"  once  more  I  asked 
her.  She  started,  as  if  surprised  at  the  question,  and 
turning  her  beautiful  face  upon  me,  bathed  in  tears, 
but  radiant  with  joy  and  peace,  she  quickly  answered, 
"  Why,  I  love  him  because  he  loved  me,  and  gave  him- 
self for  me!"  I  thought  with  myself,  if  all  the  saints 
on  earth,  and  the  General  Assembly  and  Church  of  the 
first-born  that  are  written  in  heaven  were  asked  that 
question,  not  one  of  them  could  give  a  plainer  or  truer 
answer! 

What  Enjoyment  Awaits  us  in  Heaven. — If 
you  see  a  long  life  of  health,  there  they  will  have  a 
healthy  eternity,  an  eternal  health,  because  the  just 
shall  live  forever;  the  Lord  hath  said,  "they  shall 
surely  live."  If  satisfaction,  they  shall  be  satisfied 
when  they  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord;  they  shall  be 
filled  with  the  riches  of  the -house  of  God.  If  melody, 
then  the  angels  shall  sing  to  God  without 'ceasing.  If 
any  pure  pleasure  delights  you,  the  Lord  will  give  you 
to  drink  of  the  rivers  of  his  pleasure.  If  wisdom, 
then  the  very  wisdom  oi  God  shall  show  you  true 
wisdom.  If  friendship,  they  shall  love  God  more  than 
themselves,  and  one  another  as  themselves;  and  God 
shall  love  them  more  than  they  themselves  do;  for  they 
shall  love  him,  and  one  another  through  him,  but  he 
shall  love  himself,  them  through  himself.  If  concord, 
there  all  shall  be  of  one  mind,  for  the  will  of  God 
shall  be  supreme.  If  power  delights  you,  they  shall 
be  able  to  execute  their  will  as  God  does  his;  for  as 
God  does  what  he  wills  by  his  own  power,  so  through 
his  power  shall  the  saints  execute  their  will.  For  as 
they  shall  desire  nothing  but  what  he  wills,  so  he  shall 
will  what  they  desire,  and  what  they  desire  must 
therefore  be.  If  honor  and  riches,  God  shall  appoint 
his  good  and  faithful  servants  over  many  things,  yea, 
they  shall  be  called  the  sons  of  God  and  gods;  they 
shall  be  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ.  But 
if  certain  security,  they  shall  be  as  certain  of  never 
losing  their  security,  as  they  will  be  certain  they  will 
never  lose  it  of  their  own  will;  and  that  God  who 
loves  them,  will  take  away  from  them  nothing  which 
they  desire  to  retain;  and  that  nothing  else  can  do  so, 
for  God  is  on  their  side,  and  nothing  shall  separate 
them  from  God.  How  great  and  blessed  is  the  joy 
where  so  great  and  blessed  a  good  is! — St.  Augustine. 
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Death  op  Bev.  C.  R.  Martin,  of  the  China  Mis- 
sion.— Brother  S.  L.  Baldwin  writes  from  Fuhchau, 
September  16th,  as  follows  of  the  death  of  brother 
Martin: 

Carlos  R.  Martin  was  born  in  Vermont,  June  20,  1835.  By 
the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  the  fam- 
ily was  broken  up,  and  the  children  scattered  among  various 
friends.  Carlos  was  adopted  by  a  worthy  couple,  who  gave 
him  the  kindest  parental  care.  He  was  converted  at  Under- 
bill, Vermont,  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  early 
led  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1855.     For  about  a  year  he  exercised  his 


gift  as  a  local  preacher  in  various  places  with  acceptability. 
In  August,  185C,  he  was  stationed  by  the  presiding  elder  at 
Alburgh,  Vermont,  where  he  labored  for  about  six  months. 
During  the  Winter  his  faithful  labors  were  blessed  with  a  re- 
vival of  religion,  in  which  many  souls  were  converted  to  God. 
In  the  Spring  of  1857  he  entered  the  Biblical  Institute  at 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  as  a  student.  It  was  there  that 
the  acquaintance  of  the  writer  with  him  was  formed.  He 
was  conscientious  and  diligent,  and  pursued  his  studies  with 
an  ardor  and  energy  that  insured  success.  He  stood  high  in 
the  estimation  both  of  the  professors  and  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents. He  was  punctual  in  his  attendance  upon  meetings  for 
prayer  and  Christian  experience,  and  his  associates  there  will 
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doubtless  all  remember  the  earnest  spirit  of  devotion  that 
characterized  his  exercises.  While  studying  during  the  week, 
most  of  his  Sabbaths,  and  frequently  an  evening  of  each 
week,  were  spent  laboring  in  some  destitute  place  in  the 
neighborhood,  seeking  to  build  up  Christ's  kingdom  and  save 
his  fellow-men.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  and  had  the  cause  much  at  heart  during  the  period 
of  his  studies. 

He  graduated  in  June,  1859,  was  married  in  August  of  the 
same  year,  and  sailed  for  China  October  2Gth.  He  reached 
Fuhchau  April  1,  1860.  He  came  with  a  heart  full  of  love  to 
God  and  man,  and  entered  at  once  heartily  on  his  work.  He 
spent  a  fortnight  at  the  house  of  the  writer,  while  his  own 
house  was  being  put  in  readiness ;  and  he  seemed  unwilling 
that  even  that  short  time  should  pass  away  without  begin- 
ning the  study  of  the  language.  He  studied  diligently,  and 
was  able  to  commence  preaching  in  about  a  year  from  his 
arrival. 

For  three  years  and  a  half  he  has  labored  assiduously  to 
bring  these  fallen  people  to  Christ.  Wot  only  our  various 
stations  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  but  Ngu  Kang,  Koi  Hung, 
Kang  Chia,  Teng  long,  and  the  distant  cities  of  Leog  Kong, 
Lo  Nguong,  and  Ku  Cheng  have  shared  in  his  labors. 

During  the  past  year  he  had  labored  diligently  in  the  city. 
After  he  was  driven  from  his  house  by  the  furious  mob  of  last 
January,  he  gave  himself  with  diligence  to  the  plans  for  re- 
building his  destroyed  chapel  on  East-street.  During  the 
past  warm  season  he  lias  gone  regularly  two  or  three  times  a 
week  to  "Superintend  the  building.  The  work  was  just  com- 
pleted, and  next  Sunday  fixed  for  the  day  of  dedication.  He 
had  given  all  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  workmen  and 
to  the  sexton  of  the  church.  Amid  a  press  of  other  duties  he 
had  translated  the  form  for  a  dedication  of  the  church,  and 
was  looking  forward  with  joy  to  the  day  when  a  larger  and 
better  church  than  the  one  destroyed  should  be  dedicated, 
and  the  regular  ministrations  of  the  Word  be  again  com- 
menced. 

"For  some  time  past  a  more  than  usual  seriousness  seemed 
to  possess  him.  His  mind  was  intent  upon  the  study  of  the 
language,  especially  in  the  classical  style.  He  had  been  lately 
in  the  habit  of  reading  each  day  a  portion  of  the  Bible  in 
each  of  the  classical  versions  now  in  use  among  Protestant 
missionaries,  and  afterward  reading  a  portion  of  the  Chinese 
classics.  He  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms  into  the  colloquial  dialect  of  Fuhchau, 
had  been  working  diligently  on  the  translation  of  the  Meth- 
odist Discipline,  and  for  some  time  past  had  spent  an  hour  on 
two  mornings  of  each  week  in  imparting  instruction  in  He- 
brew to  a  fellow-missionary.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties, 
he  preached  every  alternate  Sunday  at  Ching  Sing  Tong,  and 
each  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  same  place.  "In  labors" 
he  was  truly  "abundant."  For  some  weeks  he  had  seemed 
weaker  than  usual,  and  for  a  fortnight  preceding  his  death 
complained  of  some  internal  pain,  but  did  not  deem  it  any 
thing  serious.  On  Monday,  September  5th,  he  went  twice  to 
the  city,  though  not  feeling  well.  At  six  o'clock  that  evening 
his  younger  son  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  Brother  Martin 
held  the  little  one  in  his  arms  till  ten  o'clock,  when  he  felt  so 
ill  himself  that  he  reluctantly  gave  up  the  child  to  others  and 
retired.  Having  had  a  choleraic  attack  once  before,  and  notic- 
ing that  his  symptoms  were  similar  to  that,  he  felt  from  the 
first  that  his  illness  was  likely  to  be  a  serious  one.  From  ex- 
pressions afterward  made,  it  is  evident  that  he  spent  much  of 
the  night  in  reviewing  the  past,  and  looking  forward  to  the 
future  world.  His  little  son  died  at  four,  A.  M.,  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  cholera.  It  is  not  now  known  just  how  or  when 
the  fact  came  to  brother  Martin's  knowledge. 

About  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  6th  inst., 
lie  said  to  brother  Maclay,  "I  think  my  work  is  about  fin- 
ished." On  brother  Maclay  responding  that  he  hoped  not, 
but  that  he  might  be  spared  to  us,  he  reaffirmed  his  convic- 
tion that  his  race  was  about  run. 

Between  nine  and  ten,  before  any  one  had  told  him  that  his 
case  was  dangerous,  and  indeed  while  there  was  yet  consider- 
able hope  of  saving  him,  he  calmly  expressed  his  belief  that 
he  was  dying.     He  then  took  farewell  of  his  wife,  bidding  her 


tell  his  adopted  mother  that  he  never  regretted  having  come 
to  China ;  and  to  tell  his  brothers  and  sisters  that  he  wished 
them  to  seek  the  Lord,  and  prepare  to  meet  him  in  heaven. 

His  surviving  son,  three  and  a  half  years  of  age,  was 
brought  to  him,  and,  taking  the  little  one's  hand  in  his  own, 
he  told  him  he  was  going  home  to  heaven,  and  exhorted  him 
to  be  a  good  boy,  and  always  love  and  obey  his  mother ;  to 
which  he  added,  "I  know  you  will." 

At  one  time,  when  his  wife  had  gone  out  of  the  room  for  a 
moment,  he  said,  "What  will  become  of  my  poor  wife  and 
child?"  but  immediately  added,  "The  Lord  will  take  care  of 
them." 

Addressing  his  physician,  Dr.  Beaumont — a  son  of  the  late 
Bev.  Dr.  Beaumont,  of  the  English  Wesleyan  Connection — he 
said,  "You  have  always  been  very  kind  to  me  since  I  came 
to  China.  I  wish  I  could  reward  you.  I  hope  God  will  re- 
ward you  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come."  Speak- 
ing of  the  little  one  who  had  died  at  four  in  the  morning,  he 
said,  "  Last  night  I  was  called  upon  to  give  up  my  child,  and 
I  gave  him  up  without  a  murmur,  and  now  I  give  up 
myself." 

The  writer  reached  his  bedside  after  his  farewell  messages 
had  been  given.  On  my  asking  him  how  he  was,  he  said, 
with  a  peculiarly-triumphant  smile  upon  his  lips,  "  0,  I  'in 
well !  My  poor  body  is  almost  gone,  but  my  soul  is  just 
pluming  her  wings !  My  work,  poor  and  imperfect  as  it  is, 
is  done.  When  I  thought  it  over  last  night  and  saw  howr  im- 
perfect it  was,  I  felt  very  bad ;  but  it  is  done,  and  Jesus  is 
calling  me  home.  If  you  ever  go  to  America  tell  all  my 
friends  it  pays  to  be  a  Christian!'" 

These  were  the  last  connected  words  he  uttered.  He  re- 
tained consciousness  nearly  to  the  last,  but,  as  if  having 
said  all  he  wished  to  say,  he  spoke  only  in  monosyllables,  giv- 
ing directions  concerning  measures  intended  to  relieve  his 
pain ;  and  we  noticed  toward  the  last  that  these  directions 
were  given  in  Chinese,  in  the  language  of  the  people  to  whose 
eternal  interests  he  had  given  the  flower  of  his  youth. 

A  funeral  sermon  was  preached  on  Sunday,  September  11th, 
in  the  Mission  Church.  I  commend  to  the  earnest  sympathies 
and  prayers  of  the  Church  our  bereaved  sister  and  her  re- 
maining child.  She  is  wonderfully  sustained  under  her  heavy 
load,  and  murmurs  not.  As  I  write,  her  child  is  quite  seri- 
ously ill,  but  we  are  praying  and  believing  that  God  will 
spare  this  one  to  be  a  comfort  to  her,  and  to  take  his  father's 
place  in  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

Eaeth  not  ouk  Abiding  Place. — Prentice  elo- 
quently says: 

I  can  not  believe  that  earth  is  man's  only  abiding  place.  It 
can  't  be  that  our  life  is  cast  up  by  the  ocean  of  eternity  to 
float  a  moment  upon  its  waves  and  then  sink  into  nothing- 
ness !  Else  why  is  it  that  the  glorious  aspirations,  which  leap 
like  angels  from  the  temple  of  our  heart,  are  forever  wander- 
ing about  unsatisfied  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  rainbow  and  clouds 
come  ever  with  beauty  that  is  not  of  earth,  and  then  pass  off 
and  leave  us  to  muse  upon  their  favored  loveliness  ? 

Why  is  it  that  the  stars,  who  hold  their  festival  around 
the  midnight  throne,  are  set  above  the  grasp  of  our  limited 
faculties,  forever  mocking  us  with  their  unapproachable 
glory?  And,  finally,  why  is  it  that  bright  forms  of  human 
beauty  are  presented  to  our  view,  and  then  taken  from  us, 
leaving  the  thousand  streams  of  our  affection  to  flow  back  in 
Alpine  torrents  upon  our  hearts  ?  We  are  born  for  a  higher 
destiny  than  that  of  earth  pthere  is  a  realm  where  the  rain- 
bow never  fades — where  the  stars  will  be  spread  before  us  like 
islands  that  slumber  on  the  ocean — and  where  the  beings  that 
pass  before  us  like  shadows  will  stay  in  our  presence  forever. 

The  Imperishable. — The  true  and  good  never  die.  Science, 
philosophy,  and  art  have  their  limited  epochs,  beyond  which 
they  never  stray.  But  who  ever  saw  the  grave  of  a  d»ad 
truth,  or  the  obituary  notice  of  a  deceased  virtue?  It  is 
only  error  that  sickens  and  dies,  and  falsity,  wrong,  and  vice 
which  society  wears  out  and  casts  behind  it  in  its  progress 
toward  the  realization  of  its  divine  Ideal. 
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Plan  of  Episcopal  Visitation,  1865. — The  follow- 
ing is  the  plan  of  Episcopal  visitation,  as  arranged  by 
the  Bishops  at  their  last  annual  session: 


Conference. 


Baltimore 

East  Baltimore 

Missouri  and  Ark.... 

Kentucky 

Western  Virginia 

Kansas 

Pittsburg 

Philadelphia 

Providence 

Newark 

Nebraska 

New  England 

New  Jersey 

Oneida 

Troy 

North  Indiana 

Maine 

Wyoming 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

New  York  East 

Black  River 

Vermont 

East  Maine 

Germany  and  Switz. 
Colorado 

Delaware 

Oregon 

Des  Moines 

Cincinnati 

Central  Ohio 

Central  German 

East  Genesee 

West  Wisconsin 

N.  W.  Indiana 

North  Ohio 

Nevada 

Michigan 

Upper  Iowa 

Detroit 

Indiana 

N.  W.  Wisconsin 

California 

N.  W.  German 

S.  E.  Indiana 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Central  Illinois 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Southern  Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Rock  River 

S.  \Y".  German 

Genesee 

Washington 

India 

Liberia 


Place. 


City  Station,  Bait... 

Danville,  Penn 

St.  Joseph 

Newport 

Wheeling 

Topeka 

Canton,  0 

Union  Ch.,  Phila.... 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Elizabeth 

Nebraska  City 

Cambridge 

Green-st.,  Trenton.. 

Skaneateles 

Plattsburg 

Kendallville 

Hallowell 

Carbondale,   Penn.. 

Dover 

Forty-third-st.N.Y. 
Seventeenth -St.,  " 

Potsdam 

Bradford 

Hampden 

Bremen 


Jamestown,  N.  Y... 
Wilmington,  Del.... 

Olynipia,  W,  T 

Oceola,  Iowa 

Troy,  0 

Bellefontaine 

Delaware,  0 

Waterloo,  N.  Y 

Brodhead 

Attica 

Elyria 

";  nv.ima  City 

Albion 

Tipton,  Cedar  co.... 

Flint 

New  Albany 

Menomonee 

San  Francisco 

Milwaukee 

W.  Chap.,  Madison. 

Decatur 

Faribault 

Onarga 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Portsmouth 

jOlney 

Milwaukee 

Aurora 

Warsaw,  111 

Pearl -St.,  Buffalo... 
Asbury  Ch.,  Was'n. 


Time. 


March 


Bishop. 


Clark. 

Baker. 

Scott. 

Morris. 

Janes. 

Scott. 

Ames. 

Ciark. 
22  Simpson. 
29  Janes. 
29  Scott. 


April 


Lower  Caldwell. 


May 
June 

July 

Aug. 


Sept. 


Baker. 
Ames. 

Simpson. 

Kingsley. 

Thomson. 

Clark. 

Baker. 

Ames. 

Simpson. 

Ames. 

Kingsley. 

Clark. 

Baker. 

Janes. 

Kingsley. 

Baker. 

Scott. 

Kingsley. 

Simpson. 

Clark. 

Morris. 

Baker. 

Ames. 
31  {Thomson. 
6  Scott. 
Gj  Baker. 
7 1  Kingsley. 
13  Ames. 
13  Simpson. 

13  Clark. 

14  Scott. 


Oct. 


Jan. 


Thomson. 

Kingsley. 

Baker. 

Morris. 

Janes. 

Thomson. 

Ames. 

Simpson. 

Clark. 

Scott. 

Baker. 

Thomson. 

Ames. 

Janes. 

Simpson. 
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Power  of  a  Man. — One  strong  man  can  raise  10 
pounds  ten  feet  in  a  second,  ten  hours  a  day;  one 
strong  man  can  raise  100  pounds  one  foot  in  a  second; 
one  strong  man  can  draw  on  a  level  610  pounds;  one 
strong  man  can  press  with  his  hands  equal  to  110 
pounds;  one  man's  force  drawing  horizontally  110 
pounds;  one  man  can  lift  with  both  hands  250  pounds'; 
one  man  can  support  on  his  shoulders  300  pounds. 

Power  of  a  Horse. — One  horse  can  raise  150 
pounds  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high  in  a  minute, 
eight  hours  a  day;  one  horse-power  is  reckoned  at 
from  30,000  to  36,000  pounds  raised  one  foot  high  per 
minute;  one  horse  force,  drawing  horizontally,  is  esti- 


mated, at  770  pounds;  one  horse  can  draw  on  a  level 
4,480  pounds — two  tuns — equal  to  seven  men. 

The  German  Mission  Work  of  tee  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church. — The  first  German  society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  reported  in  the 
Fall  of  1838  to  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  consisted  of 
26  members.  The  statistics  of  the  German  work  in 
1864  are  as  follows: 
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Tlie  number  of  members  who  have  died  since  1839, 
according  to  the  list  of  obituaries  in  the  Apologist,  is 
nearly  3,000.  Of  the  German  work  in  the  South, 
which,  according  to  the  Plan  of  Separation,  fell  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  South,  we  can  not  give 
the  statistics. 

In  Germany  we  have  a  Book  Concern  and  Missionary 
Institute.  In  this  country  the  Germans  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  two  German  colleges  and  two  orphan 
asylums.  The  Christian  Apologist,  which  issued  its 
first  number  January  4,  1839,  has  a  circulation  of  21,- 
000,  and  the  Sunday  School  Bell,  our  German  Sunday 
school  organ,  13,000. 

Gold  Fish, — The  beautiful  little  fish,  called  in  this 
country  "  gold  and  silver  fish,"  'were  originally  natives 
of  China  and  Japan,  where  they  are  held  in  great  es- 
timation, and  are  called  kiuyn.  From  China  the  En- 
glish carried  some  of  them  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
and  from  thence  the  captain  of  one  of  our  East  India 
ships  brought  some  of  them  to  England  in  the  year  1788. 
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The  Mystical  Rose:  or,  Mary  of  Nazareth,  the 
Lily  of  the  House  of  David.  By  Marie  Josephine. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  JR.  IV. 
Carroll  &  Co.  16mo.  Pp.  290.  Price,  S2.—  Of  this 
book  we  remark  first,  that  it  is  got  up  in  most  beau- 
tiful style,  printed  in  antique  type,  on  tinted  paper, 
with  vermilion  edges  and  heavy  binding,  uniform  in 
style  and  finish  with  that  gem  of  sacred  songs,  the 
Lyra  Anglieana,  by  the  same  house.  But  as  we  read 
its  contents  we  find  it  a  remarkable  book  to  issue 
from  a  Protestant  pen  and  a  Protestant  press.  We 
can  not  exactly  fix  the  authorship.  On  the  title-page 
we  find  the  name  of  Marie  Josephine,  which  sounds 
sufficiently  foreign  and  sufficient!}'  Catholic  to  account 
for  the  nature  of  the  book.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  translation  or  reprint.  The  real  author  gives  in  her 
preface  sufficient  evidence  of  American  nationality 
and  of  Protestant  faith.  The  copy-right,  we  observe, 
is  secured  in  the  name  of  Abby  Maria  Hernenway, 
and  we  presume  this  indicates  the  authorship.  It  is 
the  history  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  gathered 
from  both  authentic  and  traditional  sources,  told  in 
an  elevated  strain  of  poetry.  We  have  read  some 
Roman  Catholic  eulogies  of  the  Virgin,  some  adora- 
tions, some  Ave  Marias,  but  we  do  not  now  recollect 
any  that  surpasses  this  idyl  of  adulation  from  this 
Protestant  author.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  books 
that  we  do  not  like,  however  well  they  may  be  writ- 
ten— a  class  which  loses  the  becoming  reverence  with 
which  we  ought  to  approach  these  sacred  subjects  in  a 
fulsome  adulation  for  which  we  have  no  example  in 
the  sacred  writers.  The  book  abounds  in  many  fine 
poetic  passages. 

The  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces: 
A  Scries  of  Expositions  by  Prof.  Grove,  Prof.  Uelm- 
holtz,  Dr.  Mayer,  Dr.  Faraday,  Prof.  Liebig,  and  Dr. 
Carpenter.  With  an  Jntroduction  and  brief  Biograph- 
ical Notices  of  the  Chief  Promoters  of  the  New  Views. 
By  Edward  L.  Youmans,  M.  D.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  It.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.  Small 
8vo.  Pp.  438.  $2. — This  work  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  list  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  already  so  rich  in 
original  publications  and  valuable  reissues  of  scientific 
works.  It  is  an  exposition  from  the  pens  of  the  most 
eminent  physicists  of  England  and  Germany  of  the 
new  doctrines  with  regard  to  the  forces  of  nature — 
doctrines  which  undoubtedly  constitute  the  most  im- 
portant discovery  of  the  present  century.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  conclusion  reached  by  the  human 
mind  in  the  last  century,  and  one  which  contributed 
more  than  any  other  to  the  certain  and  reliable 
advancement  of  science,  was  the  great  principle  of  the 
indestructibility  of  matter.  The  crowning  scientific  work 
of  the  present  century  is  the  carrying  of  this  princi- 
ple one  step  farther,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  in- 
destructibility of  force.  This  great  principle  underlies 
all  the  new  views  of  the  "  Correlation  and  Conserva- 
tion  of  Forces."     Matter,  however  manifold    may  be 


its  changes  of  form,  is  never  created  or  destroyed,  was 
the  fundamental  principle  and  guiding  maxim  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Force,  however  manifold  may  be 
its  modes  of  manifestation,  is  never  created  or  lost,  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  philosophy  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Heat,  light,  electricity,  and 
magnetism  are  now  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as 
substances,  and  existing  independently  of  each  other, 
or  as  subtile  fluids  endowed  with  peculiar  propen- 
sities, and  distinguished  from  other  material  substan- 
ces by  the  designation  of  "imponderables,"  but  are 
to  be  regarded  simply  as  modes  of  motion  in  ordi- 
nary matter;  forms  of  force  or  energy  which  are  capa- 
ble of  mutual  conversion.  They  are  so  "correlated" 
that  they  readily  pass  from  one  form  to  another,  and 
so  "persistent"  that  no  particle  of  energy  is  ever  lost. 
Though  ever  changing  form,  the  total  quantity  in  the 
universe  remains  constant  and  unalterable.  An  emi- 
nent authority  lias  remarked  that  "  these  discoveries 
open  a  region  which  promises  possessions  richer  than 
any  granted  hitherto  to  the  intellect  of  man.  Involv- 
ing, as  they  do,  a  revolution  of  fundamental  ideas, 
these  consequences  must  be  as  comprehensive  as  the 
range  of  human  thought.  A  principle  has  been  de- 
veloped of  all-pervading  application,  which  brings  the 
diverse  branches  of  knowledge  into  more  intimate  and 
harmonious  alliance,  and  affords  a  profound  insight 
into  the  universal  order."  The  names  on  the  title- 
page  of  this  work  will  be  sufficient  recommendation 
to  all  who  wish  to  study  the  -new  doctrines  in  their 
nature,  history,  and  the  extended  scope  of  their  appli- 
cation. 

Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua.  By  John  Henry  New- 
man, D.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  <£•  Co.  Cincin- 
nati: R.  W.  Carroll  <&  Co.  8vo.  Pp.  393.  $2— This 
elaborate  essay  was  called  forth  by  an  assertion  made 
by  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  in  an  article  in  Macmillan's 
Magazine,  that  Dr.  Newman  had  declared  that  "  truth 
for  its  own  sake  need  not  and  ought  not  to  be  a  vir- 
tue." This  called  forth  from  Dr.  Newman  a  spicy 
rejoinder,  which  was  followed  by  a  reply  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Kingsley,  implying,  if  not,  indeed,  giving  a 
challenge  to  the  great  Romanist  to  stand  for  the  de- 
fense of  his  life.  We  can  easily  see  that  this  was  just 
the  opportunity  Dr.  Newman  desired,  and  that  he 
gladly  availed  himself  of  it  to  emerge  from  his  recent 
quietness  and  comparative  obscurity  to  give  to  the 
public  this  "Apology  for  his  Life."  It  is  a  history  of 
his  religions  opinions;  an  intensely-interesting  state- 
ment of  his  progress  through  early  superstition,  later 
infidelity,  more  recent  High  Churchism,  and  still  more 
recent  dogmatism,  till  we  reach  the  last  step  of  a  dis- 
quieted spirit  hoping  to  find  rest  in  Catholicism.  Dr. 
Newman  is  well  known  as  the  great  leader  of  the 
movement  toward  Papacy  in  the  English  Church.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  famous  Oxford  Tract  No.  90.  He 
is  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  man  and  writer;  his 
"  Apology  "  is  written  with  great  ease  and  power,  and 
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holds  the  interest  of  the  reader  to  the  end.  It  is  a 
remarkable  chapter  in  the  history  of  a  human  mind, 
and  a  valuable  contribution  toward  the  understanding 
of  the  recent  Anglo-Catholic  movement  in  the  English 
Church.  It  is  one  side  of  the  great  Anglican  move- 
ment, the  opposite  side  of  which  is  infidelity. 

HlSTORY    OF    THE     ROMANS"   UNDEE     THE     EMPIRE. 

By  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D.  From  the  Fourth  London 
Edition.  Vols.  V  and  VI.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.  Large  12mo. 
Pp.  473,  475.  %2per  volume. — It  is  unnecessary  to  com- 
mend this  great  work  to  our  readers;  it  is  indisputa- 
bly the  best  history  of  the  great  empire  of  the  Csesars; 
it  is  to  the  empire  what  Gibbon's  great  work  is  to  the 
"  Decline  and  Fall."  It  is  written  in  fully  as  interest- 
ing a  style,  and  certainly  with  a  sounder  philosophy 
and  a  greater  freedom  from  prejudice.  The  fifth  vol- 
ume begins  with  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  and  contains 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  that  emperor,  that  of  Caius 
Caligula,  and  part  of  that  of  Claudius.  The  sixth  con- 
tinues the  history  of  Claudius,  and  gives  the  reign  of 
Nero,  the  commotions  in  the  times  of  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius,  with  the  composing  of  the  empire  under 
Vespasian,  concluding  with  an  admirable  chapter  on 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Another  volume  will 
conclude  the  series,  continuing  the  history  to  the  death 
of  M.  Aurelius. 

Memoib  of  Mrs.  Caroline  P.  Keith,  missionary 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  China.  Edited 
by  her  brother,  William  C.  Tenncy.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  P.  W.  Carroll  &  Co. 
12mo.  Pp.  392. — The  conflict  and  the  victory  of  an 
earnest  missionary  life.  AVe  remember  when  Mrs. 
Keith  arrived  in  China,  and  read  with  great  interest 
this  record  of  her  brief  but  successful  life.  It  might 
well  be  denominated  an  autobiography,  as  it  is  made 
up  very  largely  of  her  own  letters  detailing  her  ex- 
periences and  labors.  Her  brother  has  well  performed 
this  delicate  task  in  cherishing  the  memory  of  a  noble 
sister.     If  is  a  very  interesting  book. 

Uncle  John's  Library.  Six  beautifully-illustrated 
volumes,  being  Six  Steps  in  the  Ladder  of  Learning. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  P.  W. 
Carroll  &  Co. — Six  beautiful  little  square  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  nicely  illustrated,  and  contained  in  a 
neat  box.  They  are,  in  fact,  progressive  reading  books, 
beginning  with  simple  stories  and  descriptions  in  words 
of  one  syllable  and  rising  through  the  successive  books 
to  a  series  of  very  interesting  stories  in  the  sixth  vol- 
ume. Every  little  boy  or  girl  that  can  get  hold  of 
them  will  certainly  be  delighted  to  learn  to  read  in 
books  so  beautiful  and  interesting. 

Young  America:  A  Poem.  By  Fitz- Green  Hallecl. 
New  York:  B.  Appleton  &  Co. — Nicely  printed,  neatly 
bound,  short,  rich,  and  racy. 

Hymns  of  the  Ages.  Third  Series.  Boston:  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  Square 
12mo.  Pp.  331.  |2.50.— This  is  another  of  the  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields  specimens  of  fine  book-making.  It  is, 
of  course,  uniform  with  the  first  and  second  series.  It 
comes  a  little  nearer  our  own  age,  containing  fine 
selections  of  hymns  "  In   Time  of  War,"   among   the 


authors  of  which  we  find  the  names  of  J.  G.  Whittier 
and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.  Still,  as  in  the  previous  series, 
the  melodies  sweep  through  the  ages,  and  -we  have  the 
"  God  is  a  Stronghold  "  of  Luther  in  1483,  and  hymns 
of  St.  Bernard  in  1153;  then  we  have  the  noble  hymns 
of  Wesley,  Watts,  Cowper,  and  some  of  more  recent 
date.  Madame  Guyon  and  others  of  the  mystical 
schools  contribute  to  the  collection.  The  compiler  is 
evidently  a  person  of  discriminating  taste,  and  as  his 
resources  seem  inexhaustible,  we  believe  it  will  be 
some  time  yet  before  the  public  wearies  of  these 
"  Hymns  of  the  Ages." 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  as  Represented 
in  the  Fine  Arts.  Forming  the  Second  Series  of  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  Boston:  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  18m  o. 
Pp.  489.  Si. 50.— This  is  a  little  gem  of  a  book,  not 
only  for  its  typographical  beauty,  with  its  blue  back 
and  gold  edges,  but  for  its  interesting  contents.  It  is 
not  only  a  work  for  the  student  of  art,  but  for  every 
lover  of  the  strange  history  of  the  Church  in  mediaeval 
ages.  The  chapters  on  early  British  Christianity  are 
profoundly  interesting.  We  are  glad  the  Church  has 
passed  beyond  those  monastic  ages,  but  we  will  never 
lose  our  interest  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  many 
noble  men  and  women  who  adorned  our  Christianity 
even  in  those  ages  of  darkness  and  error. 

Clevsr  Stories  of  Many  Nations.  Rendered  in 
Rhyme.  By  John  G.  Saxe.  Lllustrated  by  W.  L. 
Champeny.  Boston:  Tichior  &  Fields.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  Square  \2mo.  Pp.  192. — Tinted 
paper,  heavy  binding,  antique  type,  finely  illustrated, 
gold-edged,  we  hardly  know  how  the  perfection  of  the 
typographical  art  could  go  beyond  this  beautiful  book. 
And  with  stories  of  Italy,  Arabia,  Hungary,  Persia, 
India,  China,  Egypt,  Greece,  Germany,  and  Norway, 
told  in  Saxe's  best  style  of  poetry,  we  hardly  know 
how  more  of  interest  could  be  crowded  into  so  small  a 
space. 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Countey  Parson. 
Boston:  Tichior  &  Fields.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co.  IQmo.  Pp.  352. — Handsomely  bound  in  muslin, 
beveled  boards,  and  gilt  tops,  uniform  in  size  and 
style  with  the  other  works  of  the  genial  and  prolific 
"  Country  Parson." 

Arizona  and  Sonora:  The  Geography,  History, 
and  Resources  of  the  Silver  Region  of  North  America. 
By  Sylvester  Mowry,  of  Arizona,  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  etc.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Neiv  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  12mo. 
Pp.  251.  SI. 50. — Lieut.  Mowry's  opportunities  for 
studying  this  interesting  and  promising  region  of 
country  have  been  ample.  As  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Boundaries,  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
"Mowry  Silver  Mines,"  he  has  made  several  journeys 
through  these  territories,  residing  for  about  a  year  in 
Arizona.  He  has  explored  the  various  mining  regions, 
and  laid  down,  for  purposes  of  general  direction,  vari- 
ous railroad  routes  in  connection  with  the  great  proj- 
ect of  a  road  to  the  Pacific.  Like  all  visitors  to  this 
land  of  silver,  the  writer  is  convinced  that  this  region 
is  the  depository  of  untold   mines   of  wealth.     It   is, 
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perhaps,  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  of  the  few 
books  that  have  yet  been  issued  on  this  interesting 
region.  It  contains  a  chapter  on  "  the  Silver  Mines  of 
Arizona,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne,  the 
famous  traveler,  who  knows  so  well  how  to  describe 
what  he  sees. 

The  Old  Log  School-House.  Furnished  with  In- 
cidents of  School  Life,  Notes  of  Travel,  Poetry,  Hints  to 
Teachers  and  Pupils,  and  Miscellaneous  Sketches.  Il- 
lustrated. By  Alexander  Clark,  Editor  of  "Clark's 
School  Visitor."  Philadelphia:  J.  W.  Daughaday. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  ldmo.  Pp.  288. 
§1.25. — This  is  a  story  of  school-life  in  the  days  of  the 
"old  log  school-house,"  and  in  an  entertaining  and  in- 
structive manner  points  out  many  excellencies  and  de- 
fects in  the  art  of  school-teaching.  In  addition  to  the 
story,  the  book  contains  several  miscellaneous  articles 
which  will  prove  interesting  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

Miscellaneous. — Engravings  of  the  Bishops. — The 
publishers  have  sent  us  a  copy  of  their  admirable  pic- 
ture made  up  of  the  portraits  of  our  present  Board  of 
Bishops.  It  is  to  us  a  welcome  gift,  because  it  is  not, 
like  so  many  past  attempts  to  group  our  Superintend- 
ents in  a  picture,  a  caricature,  or  a  failure,  but  is  re- 
ally a  gem  of  art,  which  we  immediately  ordered 
framed  to  be  hung  up  in  our  best  room.  We  are 
pleased  with  the  likenesses;  all  are  good;  but  still  we 
do  not  see  our  good  Bishop  Clark  presented  to  us  in 
that  life-likeness  that  we  could  wish.  "We  presume  it 
is  hardly  wicked  to  feel  a  little  proud  of  the  noble 
appearance  of  our  Episcopal  group,  for  we  confess  to 
a  feeling  something  akin  to  pride  as  we  look  on  this 
collection  of  excellent  men.  The  work  is  in  Mr.  But- 
tre's  well-known  excellent  style.  The  border  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry,  of  Boston,  and  the  respons- 
ibility of  publication  was  assumed  by  Messrs.  F.  Band, 
B.  B.  Russell,  and  I.  P.  Magee.  The  size  of  the  en- 
graving is  12  inches  by  17,  on  a  sheet  17  by  21,  and 
the  price  at  retail  $1.50.     The  whole  is  of  rare  beauty, 


and  ought  to  be  in  demand  throughout  the  entire 
Church. 

Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion. — 
Issued  in  numbers,  each  containing  24  folio  pages,  and 
copiously  illustrated  with  portraits  and  battle-scenes. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.     Nos.  IX  and  X.     Price  30  cents. 

Charles  Pickens's  Neio  Christmas  Story.  Harper  & 
Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  Paper. 
10  cents. 

Chambers' s  Encyclopedia:  A  Dictionary  for  the  Peo- 
ple. Published  in  Monthly  Parts.  By  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
Nos.  79  and  80.  Neophyte — Numidia.  Completing 
Vol.  VI.     25  cents  per  number. 

The  Westminster  Review,  October,  1864.  The  Ed- 
inburgh Review,  October,  1864.  The  Bondon  Quar- 
terly Review,  October,  1864.  American  Editions. 
Beonard  Scott  &  Co.,  New  York.  Robert  Clarke  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Pamphlets,  etc. — 1.  Bay  Representation  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  its  Justice  and  Expedi- 
ency.    By  Gilbert  Haven.     Boston:  J.  P.  Magee. 

2.  In  Memoriam:  a  Discourse  on  the  Bife  and  Death 
of  Col.  Dahlgren.  By  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D. 
Printed  for  the  Army  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 3.  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Cat- 
alogue of  the  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass., 
1863-64,  Rev.  Edward  Cooke,  D.  D„  Principal.  Pu- 
pils, 518. 4.  Catalogue  of  Genesee  College  and  Genesee 

Wesleyan  Seminary,  1864-65.  President,  Rev.  John 
W.  Bindsay,  D.  D.  Principal,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Ben- 
net,  A.  M.     Pupils  in  College,  97;  in  Seminary,  614. 

5.  Catalogue  of  the  Oneida  Conference  Seminary,  Caze- 
novia,  N.  Y.,  1864-65,  Rev.   Albert  S.   Graves,  M.  A., 

Principal.     Pupils,  515. 6.  Newbury  Seminary  and 

Female  Collegiate  Institute,  Newbury,  Vt.,  1864,  Rev. 
George  Crosby  Smith,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
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ESSAY-THE  CHURCH  AND  HER  CHILDREN. 
NUMBER  I. 

We  design  to  dwell  but  very  briefly  on  the  relation 
of  children  to  the  Christian  Church,  as  we  wish  to  oc- 
cupy our  space  with  more  pointed  allusion  to  the  duty 
of  the  Church  with  reference  to  her  children.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  make  some  preliminary  refer- 
ence to  the  character  of  children  and  their  connection 
with  the  Church  of  God.  In  doing  so  we  assume  at 
this  time,  rather  than  sustain  by  argument,  several 
propositions  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  children  to 
the  Church: 

1.  In  the  organization  of  the  Church  of  God  in  the 
days  of  Abraham,  the  covenant  emphatically  embraced 
within  it  the  children  of  the  patriarch,  and  made  pro- 
vision for  the  induction  of  his  offspring  into  the  Church, 
even  at  the  early  age  of  eight  days. 


2.  In  the  reexpression  and  enlargement  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church  in  the  days  of  Moses,  this 
connection  of  the  children  of  the  Israelites  with  the 
Church  was  re-stated  and  confirmed,  and  more  defi- 
nitely settled  by  prescribed  rules  and  laws  regulating 
their  reception  into  the  Church. 

3.  This  recognition  of  the  participation  of  children 
in  the  covenant  rights  and  promises,  continued  through 
all  the  changes  of  the  Jewish  Church  from  the  days  of 
Moses  to  those  of  our  blessed  Lord,  without  being  once 
called  in  question  by  any  sect  or  party  among  the 
Jews  or  Israelites. 

4.  This  important  principle,  instituted  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Church,  and  running  through  its  his- 
tory for  2,000  years  previous  to  the  coming  of  our 
Lord,  was  not  annulled  by  the  Savior,  either  by  a  direct 
prohibition  or  by  any  act  or  rule  from  which  his  dis- 
approbation might  be  inferred. 
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5.  Instead  of  thus  annulling  this  important  feature 
of  the  Church,  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  hy  teaching  and 
by  example,  gave,  most  unequivocal  sanction  and  ap- 
probation to  this  ancient  institution,  and  perpetuated 
it  in  the  Christian  Church. 

6.  Not  only  did  the  Savior  and  his  apostles  thus  ap- 
prove and  sanction  this  great  principle,  but  they  es- 
tablished it  on  a  still  more  certain  and  comprehensive 
foundation — more  consistent  with  the  genius  and  des- 
tiny of  the  Christian  Church — resting  it  on  the  moral 
fitness  and  qualification  of  children  to  be  received  into 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 

7.  The  principle  has  been  received  in  the  belief  and 
sustained  in  the  practice  of  the  Christian  Church  from 
the  days  of  the  Savior  and  his  apostles  till  now. 

The  important  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  these 
several  propositions  are  obvious: 

1.  That  from  the  foundation  of  the  Church  God  has 
ever  recognized  the  participation  of  the  children  of 
religious  parents  in  the  covenants  he  has  made  with 
his  people,  and  in  the  rights  and  privileges  he  has  con- 
ferred upon  them.  "They  are  mine,"  saith  the  Lord, 
and  with  reference  to  this  proprietorship  he  has  formed 
and  organized  his  Church.  He  has  opened  the  door  of 
his  temple  and  has  invited  them  to  enter,  and  has  pro- 
vided in  his  sanctuary  a  place  for  the  consecration  and 
reception  of  the  babes  of  his  family — a  place  for  the 
lambs  of  his  flock.  With  reference,  too,  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  proprietorship  in  the  children  of  his  children, 
he  has  in  every  age  of  the  Church  emphatically  indica- 
ted the  stewardship  of  parents  and  the  responsibility 
of  priests  and  pastors  with  reference  to  these  little  ones 
of  his  household. 

2.  While  these  great  facts  in  the  organization  and 
history  of  the  Church  indicate  thus  plainly  to  us  the 
touching  recognition  of  the  true  character,  and  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  our  children  on  the  part  of 
the  great  Founder  of  the  Church,  they  also  exhibit  to 
us  the  real  worth  of  these  little  ones,  and  their  true 
relation  to  the  household  of  faith  and  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christ.  They  come  to  us  as  radiant  truths 
from  the  Word  of  God,  giving  tenderer  emotions  to 
the  hearts  of  parents,  awakening  in  our  minds  a  new 
and  deeper  concern  in  the  present  and  great  future  in- 
terests of  our  offspring,  teaching  parents,  pastors,  and 
teachers  to  look  with  higher  views  on  the  worth  of 
children,  and  to  contemplate  their  character  and  des- 
tiny from  a  more  elevated  and  commanding  position. 
In  the  light  of  these  truths — with  the  high  estimate 
placed  upon  their  worth  by  the  Divine  Mind  apparent 
before  us,  and  beholding  the  preparation  made  for  their 
interests  in  the  Christian  Church — these  little  ones  rise 
in  our  love  and  advance  in  the  world's  estimation. 
Here  we  learn  that  though  but  children  they  are  of 
priceless  value;  not  mere  perishable  creatures  that 
bloom  and  wither  in  an  hour,  but  immortal  and  relig- 
ious beings,  heirs  of  the  covenants  and  promises,  par- 
ticipators in  the  hopes  and  promises  of  the  Gospel,  in- 
valuable gems  that  may  be  polished  and  set  forever  in 
the  glorious  diadem  of  the  world's  Redeemer.  True, 
in  the  absence  of  these  facts,  they  would  still  be  gems, 
lying  close  to  our  hearts,  hut  gems  in  the  dark  and 
unknown;  but  with  these  truths  we  bring  them  forth 
from  the  dark  bed  where  nature  laid  them,  and  the 
light  flashes  upon  them,  and  we  discover  that  they  are 


brilliants,  worthy  to  be  worn  about  our  necks  and  to 
adorn  our  brows.  If  the.  Bible,  because  of  the  soften- 
ing and  refining  influence  of  its  immortal  truths,  may 
be  emphatically  pronounced  the  benefactor  of  woman, 
in  the  light  of  these  principles,  it  may  with  equal  em- 
phasis be  denominated  the  friend  of  children. 

3.  But  not  only  do  these  truths  reveal  to  us  the  im- 
portant character  and  destiny  of  our  children,  and  in 
the  divine  provision  made  for  their  interests  manifest 
to  us  their  exalted  worth,  but  they  equally  indicate  to 
us  a  corresponding  exaltation  of  our  responsibility,  and 
of  the  duty  of  the  Christian  Church.  Who  can  not  per- 
ceive in  the  light  of  these  propositions  a  great  expand- 
ing of  the  sphere  of  parental  duty  and  responsibility? 
The  child  is  no  longer  merely  his  feeble  and  helpless 
offspring,  linked  to  him  by  the  ties  of  parentage  and 
dependent  on  him  for  protection,  but  it  is  also  a  moral 
and  immortal  being,  rapidly  springing  up  into  a  great 
moral  and  responsible  life,  and  claiming  at  his  hand 
the  most  careful  culture  and  discipline — it  is  a  lamb  of 
the  flock  of  Christ,  of  which  he  is  constituted  the 
keeper,  and  for  which  he  is  held  accountable  by  the 
chief  Shepherd  of  the  fold.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  in 
this  tender  regard  of  the  great  Founder  of  the  Church 
for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  children,  that  with  ref- 
erence to  them,  as  to  other  gifts  and  possessions,  both 
parents  and  the  Church  are  recognized  of  God  as 
stewards  or  trustees,  to  whom  they  have  been  commit- 
ted as  sacred  charges,  and  that  for  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  this  trust  God  will  hold  them  accountable. 

It  is  a  settled  law  or  principle  in  the  Divine  proced- 
ure with  men,  that  every  promise  and  privilegW  in- 
volves a  corresponding  duty  and  responsibility;  and  if 
he  has  widened  the  great  circle  of  the  redeeming  influ- 
ences of  the  death  of  Christ,  so  as  to  embrace  within 
it  the  spiritual  and  immortal  interests  of  a  whole  gen- 
eration at  the  threshold  of  life,  he  has  also  devolved 
on  the  authors  of  this  life  and  the  guardians  of  this 
generation  in  miniature,  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  most  comprehensive  and  important  character.  If 
he  has  thrown  open  the  doors  of  his  Church  for  tho 
reception  of  these  little  ones,  he  has  settled  upon  the 
Church  the  duty  of  so  receiving  them,  and  of  making 
provision  for  training  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord. 

We  may  not,  then,  simply  content  ourselves  with 
contemplating,  with  glad  and  grateful  hearts,  the  high 
destiny  and  important  privileges  of  our  children,  but 
must  cast  about  us  and  discover  what  new  duties  and 
responsibilities  are  thereby  entailed  upon  us. 

1.  First  of  all,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  recognize  and  enforce  the  rights  and  privileges  of  its 
infant  Members.  And  here  we  may  observe,  first,  that, 
it  is  not  left  to  the  mere  option  of  any  branch  of 
Christ's  Church  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  will 
recognize  this  truth,  and  give  a  place  within  her  pale 
to  the  offspring  of  her  members,  but  it  is  a  law  in  the 
organization  of  the  Church  itself  predetermined  by  the 
original  Founder.  It  is  not  left  as  an  open  question, 
to  be  adopted  or  discarded  by  the  action  of  ecclesias- 
tical synods,  conventions,  conferences,  etc.,  as  they  may 
judge  it  expedient  or  inexpedient.  It  is  not  one  of 
those  adventitious  or  accidental  features  of  the  Church 
which  may  be  conventionally  determined  by  those  in 
authority,  on   the  great  principle  of  expediency — as  a 
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mere  principle  of  government  or  discipline;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  vital  or- 
ganization of  the  Church  itself.  God  has  so  organized 
his  Church  as  to  embrace  within  it  as  living  integral 
parts  of  this  organic  body  the  offspring  of  his  people, 
and  has  so  declared  it  as  one  of  the  great  features  of 
this  organization,  that  it  is  not  virtue,  but  skepticism, 
doubtingly  to  inquire  into  its  expediency.  Here  the 
simple  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  receive  it  as  one  of 
her  settled  and  organic  laws,  and  proclaim  it  as  one  of 
her  great  and  fundamental  principles. 

But,  secondly,  the  Church  need  not  long  remain  in 
doubt  of  its  expediency,  when  she.  looks  upon  it  in  the 
light  of  her.  own  organic  character.  If  the  Church  of 
God  were  a  mere  inorganic  body,  like  the  mountain 
rock,  attaining  at  once  and  forever  its  full  powers  and 
development,  or  increasing  only  by  mere  accretion 
from  without,  and  remaining  as  a  lifeless  and  passion- 
less thing,  or,  like  a  heap  of  sand,  made  up  of  mere 
associated  particles  of  matter,  having  no  hond  of  union 
between  them,  and  exercising  upon  each  other  no  influ- 
ence, we  might  well  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
simply  augmenting  its  size  by  heaping  upon  it  so  much 
more  of  lifeless  matter.  Or  if  we  simply  view  the 
Christian  Church  as  an  association  of  living  men  and 
women,  drawn  together  by  some  common  ties  of  inter- 
est and  enjoyment,  and  connected  together  in  a  society 
in  order  to  give  harmony  and  system  to  their  efforts 
for  some  common  object,  we  still  could  see  but  little 
advantage  to  be  derived  either  to  the  Church  or  the 
children,  from  connecting  with  it  so  many  useless  and 
inactive  members,  who  at  best  could  only  burden  the 
operations  of  the  society.  But  when  we  rise  to  a  con- 
templation of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  its  true  charac- 
ter; when  w-e  behold  in  it  a  living  organic  body,  every 


part  and  particle  of  which  is  animated  by  the  pulsa- 
tions of  a  Divine  life,  and  which,  like  other  living 
bodies,  takes  up  into  its  own  life  and  vivifies  and  as- 
similates to  its  own  character  every  proper  element 
that  is  presented  to  it,  we  may  well  stop  to  inquire  if 
great  advantages  may  not  be  derived  both  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  children,  by  bringing  these  little  ones  within 
the  influence  of  its  vivifying  and  assimilating  power. 

When  we  remember  that  Christ  is  the  Irving  vine, 
and  his  members,  both  young  and  old,  are  the  living 
branches,  deriving  their  vitality  and  sustenance  from 
him — and  that  the  Christian  Church  is  a  living  body, 
of  which  Christ  is  the  "head,  from  which  all  the  body 
by  joints  and  bands  having  nourishment  ministered 
and  knit  together,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of 
God,"  it  is  no  longer  a  small  matter  whether  these 
babes  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  these  buds  of  the 
Christian  vine  he  united  with  the  living  body  or  dis- 
severed from  the  parent  stem.  Parts  of  a  living  body 
only  live  and  grow  while  they  are  connected  with  the 
body;  when  dissevered,  they  wither  and  die.  So,  too, 
these  tender  hnds  of  the  Christian  vine,  if  ruthlessly 
lopped  off,  but  fall  to  the  ground  and  perish;  if  left  in 
union  with  the  parent  stem,  nourished  and  developed 
by  its  life-giving  current,  they  will  live,  and  grow,  and 
constitute  new  branches,  and  put  forth  new  buds,  giv- 
ing to  the  vine  itself  the  power  of  perpetual  expansion 
and  growth. 

We  may  safely  conclude,  then,  that  the  first  duty  ot 
the  Church  to  her  children  is  distinctly  to  recognize 
their  rights  and  privileges  as  divinely-constituted  mem- 
bers of  her  body;  to  state  this  fact  in  her  formulas  of 
belief,  and  enforce  it  from  her  pulpits,  and  to  realize 
her  responsibility  for  the  culture  and  protection  of 
these  lambs  of  the  flock. 
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Encouragements. — Our  lists  are  now  coming  in 
pretty  freely  and  with  an  encouraging  show  of  sub- 
scribers; some  of  our  old  friends  seem  to  have  felt 
obliged  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  Repository,  but 
many  new  ones  have  come  in  to  take  their  places.  We 
would  earnestly  advise  our  old  friends  to  review  the 
question  again,  and  if  possible  not  to  deprive  them- 
selves and  their  families  of  our  monthly  visits.  We 
certainly  think  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  invest 
three  dollars  and  a  half  in  any  way  more  profitably 
for  the  household.  It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  make  sub- 
scriptions, as  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  hack  num- 
bers, and  we,  therefore,  urge  upon  all  our  friends  to 
make  one  more  effort  for  the  Repository.  We  not  only 
do  not  wish  our  numbers  decreased,  but  we  really  feel 
that  our  subscription  list  ought  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 
Use  your  January  number  for  a  specimen,  and  if  you 
soil  it  we  will  furnish  you  with  another. 

Our  Engravings. — We  present  two  fine  engravings 
this  month  from  the  graver  of  Mr.  Wellstood.  The 
Stepping  Stones,  a  scene  on  the  St.  George's  River, 
Maine,  is  from  the  original  painting  by  G.  P.  Daniels. 
The  picture  is  a  very  pleasing  one,  and  will  bear  close 


studying.  We  think,  however,  the  engraver  has  made 
some  of  his  lines  too  heavy,  and  gives  to  the  picture 
too  dark  a  tone.  This  will  be  relieved  by  the  bright 
and  beautiful  portrait  of  Q.tjeen  Elizabeth,  by  the 
same  engraver,  from  a  painting  by  E.  Corbould.  The 
Virgin  Queen  is  presented  to  us  at  her  best  age,  in  the 
prime  of  her  beauty;  and  in  her  riding  habit,  evidently 
in  the  attitude  of  sitting  her  horse,  we  discover  the 
queenly  majesty  which  characterized  this  remarkable 
woman.  We  have  endeavored  to  sketch  her  character 
in  the  first  article  of  the  number. 

Articles  Accepted. — Mary  Lyon;  Ary  Scheffer; 
Perpetuaand  Felicitas;  Waiting  in  Church;  Subjugation; 
Amelia  Sieveking;  Talking  it  over  with  Mary;  Jerusa- 
lem and  Mount  Olivet;  Tasso;  The  Laurel  Leaf;  If 
Franky  Lives,  etc.;  Triumph  of  Freedom;  Early 
Spring;  The  Realm  of  Peace;  The  Housatonic. 

Articles  Declined. — Prose. — Trials;  To  the  Flow- 
ers; The  Female  Mind;  Martyrs;  The  Lost  Ones;  and 
Music.  Poetry. — I  Love  the  Prairie;  The  East;  Lines; 
Twilight  Hour;  Shall  Beace  Return?  Idle  Cravings; 
Kitty  Lee;  He  Smiles,  etc.;  Chateau  de  Espagne. 
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BISHOP  THOMSON  is  a  native  of  England. 
He  was  born  at  Portsea,  in  October,  1810. 
His  father  belonged  to  the  substantial  middle 
class  of  English  society.     We  have  never  heard 
that  he  laid  claim  to  nobility  as  convention  de- 
termines  rank;    the   son   certainly  never  went 
ransacking  the  herald  office  for  symbols  of  an- 
cestral renown  to  add  an  empty  dignity  to  the 
name,  content  rather  with  the  consciousness  of 
the  stamp  which  Nature  had  given,  as  a  truer 
patent  than  any  which  kings  can  confer.     Yet 
we   see   among  the   various  coats-of-arms  that 
have    celebrated    the    name    of   Thomson,    one 
which,    if  it   were   the  republican  fashion,    we 
are   sure  he   would  not  disdain  to  wear.     It  is 
useless  to  blazon  it  here  in  its  jargon  all  unin- 
telligible till  translated,  and  then  insipid;  but 
we  can  not  forbear  to  give  certain  of  the  mot- 
toes as  embodying  sentiments  which  are  his  un- 
doubted inheritance,   and   seeming,  in  a  word, 
to  portray  the  character.      What   better    than 
this — indtistria  murus—eoxxld  express  his  un- 
tiring devotion   to   duty   and  that   quiet  trust 
which  characterize  him,  that,  having  done   his 
duty,  a  man  had  no  further  need  of  triple  walls 
of  brass   to  protect  him?     Or  this— optima  est 
Veritas — as   an   index  to  his  reverence  for  the 
chief  of  virtues — truthfulness   of  life,   in   word 
and  act?     Or  who  could  read  this — sutim  cui- 
que   without    catching   a    picture   of  his   little 
bark  gliding  quietly  through  storms  of  faction 
which  often  prove   disastrous   to   others,   with 
never  a  thought  of  intermeddling?     And  if  in- 
genuity were  seeking  to  devise  a  form  of  words 
to  symbolize  the  qualities  of  his  luminous  style 
and  his  simplicity  and  transparency  of  charac- 
ter, it  should  be  satisfied  with  this — in  lumine 
lucem.     But  the   man  who   was  born   to  be  a 
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Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has 
no  need  to  seek  for  antiquarian  gewgaws  to 
embellish  the  miter. 

The  name  is  obviously  of  Saxon  or  Danish 
origin,  and  it  is  equally  obvious,  we  think,  that 
there  is,  from  one  side  or  the  other,  a  marked 
infusion  of  Gallo-Celtic  blood.  The  family  es- 
tate was  such  as  to  place  them  among  the 
wealthier  of  the  middle  classes,  and  to  enable 
them  therefore  to  give  to  the  children  every 
reasonable  advantage  of  culture. 

In  1819,  when  Edward  was  in  his  ninth  year, 
his  father  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  two  or 
three  years  later  settled  his  family  in  Wooster, 
Wayne  county,  Ohio — a  region  at  that  time 
sufficiently  rude,  and,  we  are  apt  to  suppose, 
having  very  few  advantages  for  education.  Yet 
we  find  scattered  here  and  there  through  the 
new  country  very  respectable  academies.  It 
was  in  Ohio,  in  a  little  log  school-house,  that 
Francis  Glass  wrote  his  Life  of  Washington  in 
Latin,  and  filled  the  minds  of  all  the  youths 
around  him  with  a  burning  enthusiasm  for 
classic  learning.  It  was  in  such  an  institution, 
at  an  earlier  day,  in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky, 
that  noble  man  of  God — a  chief  among  his 
equals  as  well  as  over  the  natives — James  B. 
Finley,  obtained,  in  addition  to  a  good  English 
education,  a  respectable  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  Latin.  It  was  in  a  Kentucky  acad- 
emy, also,  our  worthy  Missionary  Secretary 
received  his  school  training.  The  early  emi- 
gration made  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and 
good  schools  their  first  care.  What  schools 
Mr.  Thomson  found  for  his  children  in  North- 
ern Ohio,  when  he  first  came  there,  we  are  not 
particularly  informed;  we  only  know  that  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  well  inducted  into 
the  elements  of  the  sciences  and  classical  litera- 
ture, and  especially  in  Latin  he  might  be  said 
to  be  a  good  scholar.     His  subsequent  reading 
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was  always  with  care,  and  the  orderly  cast  of 
his  mind,  clear  and  well-balanced,  adapted  him 
to  seize,  with  unexampled  facility,  every  fact 
worthy  to  be  remembered,  and  give  it  its 
proper  place  in  the  system,  and  to  treasure 
up  the  practical  results  of  investigation  in 
every  field  of  science.  It  was  this  habit  of 
carefulness,  and  this  neatness  of  system,  which 
made  bis  friends  in  after  years,  who  had  not 
known  him  as  particularly  a  bookish  man,  often 
wonder  at  the  copious  and  rare  variety  of 
knowledge  ever  ready  to  spring  forth  at  his 
bidding  as  if  by  the  word  of  magic.  And  what 
is  specially  noteworthy,  the  mental  aliment  he 
received  was  well  digested  and  assimilated,  and 
wrought  into  his  own  system  of  thought.  His 
mind  was  not  a  storehouse,  but  a  laboratory, 
in  which  the  dreams  of  alchemy  were  realized. 
The  material  which  books  supplied  was  sub- 
jected to  processes  of  analysis  and  the  play  of 
elective  affinities,  till  from  old  forms  of  thought 
and  common-places  came  forth  new  elements  of 
beauty,  clothed  in  a  vestiture  of  light.  The 
baser  metal  of  the  mine  was  transmuted  in  the 
finer's  pot  to  sparkling  gold. 

Such  faculties  would  certainly  seem  buried 
and  lost  in  the  profession  of  medicine,  yet  such 
was  apparently  their  destiny.  Young  Thomson 
became  a  disciple  of  iEsculapius.  He  attended 
the  lectures  in  Cincinnati,  and  afterward  in 
Philadelphia.  He  took  his  degree  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1829,  and  re- 
turned to  practice  his  profession  at  his  home  in 
Wooster.  Up  to  this  time  he  was  not  inwardly 
and  by  experience  a  Christian.  Though  blessed 
with  a  religious  education  and  domestic  exam- 
ples of  piety,  and  specially  in  the  life  of  a 
mother  whose  character  he  justly  held  in  high- 
est reverence,  he  yet  found  himself  entering  on 
his  career  with  sentiments  of  skepticism,  and 
an  entire  lack  of  faith  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
prevailing  forms  of  religion.  A  club  of  some 
half  a  dozen  young  men  of  similar  sentiment 
was  formed  to  investigate  the  subject.  They 
proposed  to  read  in  order,  and  refute  the' doc- 
trines of  that  book  which  would  condemn  them, 
if  true.  The  proposal  of  such  a  thing,  we  pre- 
sume, came  from  himself.  At  all  events,  it  was 
like  him.  His  Avas  not  a  mind  to  profess  dis- 
belief in  sacred  things  till  assured  of  his  posi- 
tion. Some  young  men  could  sit  down  to  such 
a  task  irreverently,  and  so,  incapable  of  con- 
viction. Not  so  Dr.  Thomson.  To  him  it 
was  a  subject  of  gravest  importance,  and  could 
not  be  treated  lightly.  The  reading  and  dis- 
cussion had  proceeded  but  a  few  evenings  when 
they  felt  the  foundations  of  their  skepticism 
giving  way,  and  the  Spirit  so  flooded  the  page 


with  a  new  light  as  to  make  it  all  Divine.  To 
him  a  conviction  of  heart  was  the  voice  of  God 
which  he  hesitated  not  to  obey.  For  a  rational 
being  to  profess  belief  in  the  Bible,  and  not 
make  its  sacred  precepts  the  experience  of  his 
life,  is  an  absurdity  against  which  reason  pro- 
tests, and  against  which  his  feelings  would  nat- 
urally revolt.  What,  therefore,  they  had  begun 
in  disbelief,  or  at  best  in  doubt,  ended  in  prayer, 
and  a  confirmed  faith. 

This  conviction  of  the  truth  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  judicious  advice  of  relig- 
ious friends,  and  by  a  sermon  preached  at  camp 
meeting  by  Eev.  Russel  Bigelow.  His  spiritual 
exercises  culminated  with  the  following  striking 
providence.  A  frame  house  was  in  process  of 
being  moved  from  one  part  of  the  town  to 
another,  and  Dr.  Coulter,  a  young  and  intimate 
friend  of  Dr.  Thomson,  was  directing  the  labors 
of  the  workmen.  The  house,  in  its  progress 
through  the  street,  had  reached  a  point  directly 
opposite  the  office  of  Dr.  Thomson.  Young 
Coulter  was  superintending  the  removal  of  a 
prop,  when  some  of  the  heavy  beams,  released 
from  their  support,  fell  with  crushing  weight 
upon  his  head  and  killed  him  instantly.  Dr. 
Thomson  witnessed  the  accident;  and  the  ap- 
palling suddenness  of  his  friend's  death  drove 
him  to  his  closet  for  devout  meditation,  thank- 
fulness, and  prayer.  There,  in  the  solitude  of 
his  own  chamber,  he  gave  his  heart  to  God, 
and  received  the  witness  of  his  adoption  into 
God's  household. 

With  the  new  life  came  a  new  vocation.  His 
early  religious  education  had  been  with  the 
Baptists:  but  when  converted,  he  found  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  its  doctrines 
and  usages,  that  which  satisfied  his  judgment 
and  his  spiritual  wants.  He  was  received  on 
probation  in  the  Ohio  Conference,  in  1833,  and 
was  appointed  to  Norwalk  circuit  with  Henry 
0.  Sheldon,  as  his  senior  colleague.  The  Ohio 
Conference  at  that  time  embraced  all  the  State 
of  Ohio  not  included  in  the  Pittsburg  Confer- 
ence, a  considerable  portion  of  West  A7irginia, 
and  most  of  the  State — then  Territory — of 
Michigan.  The  class  of  1833  numbered  twenty- 
seven.  Among  them  were  Leonidas  L.  Ham- 
line,  afterward  Bishop;  W.  P.  Strickland,  Ar- 
thur B.  Elliott,  Edward  D.  Roe,  Hiram  M. 
Shaffer,  and  others,  the  savor  of  whose  names 
is  as  ointment  poured  forth. 

In  1835  Dr.  Thomson  was  admitted  into  full 
connection,  and  stationed  at  Wooster.  In  1836 
he  was  sent  to  Detroit,  and  in  July  of  the  next 
year  was  married  to  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Mordecai  Bartley,  afterward  Governor  of 
the  State,  of  Ohio.     The  North  Ohio  Conference 
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had  been  constituted,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
first  appointments  within  its  bounds.  It  was 
here  that  were  witnessed  some  of  the  happiest 
demonstrations  of  his  gifts  as  an  orator.  He 
drew  to  his  ministry  many  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  influential  families  of  the  city,  and 
among  others  that  of  Gov.  Cass.  The  audience 
was  frequently  entranced  by  the  magic  of  that 
indefinable  power  which  we  call  eloquence;  and 
in  a  few  instances  they  were  lifted  quite  beyond 
the  regions  of  sense,  and  the  speaker  with  them 
was  carried  by  an  uncontrollable  inspiration  out 
of  himself,  and  seemed  only  the  passive  instru- 
ment through  which  a  higher  and  a  diviner 
power  was  pouring  words,  and  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  and  bursts  of  electric  sympathies,  till 
speaker  and  audience  together,  spell-bound  in 
each  other's  embrace,  seemed  sweeping  upward 
through  the  highest  heavens  of  enchantment. 
Such  phenomena  are  rare  in  mortal  experience, 
and  no  description  of  ours  can  do  justice  to  the 
scene.  His  labors  here  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  city,  and  men  pronounced  that 
the  Methodist  Church  had  in  the  youthful  min- 
ister one  of  the  first  orators  of  the  age.  His 
simplicity  of  character  and  fervent  piety  gave 
pathos  to  his  eloquence,  and  made  him  the 
efficient  and  beloved  pastor,  gladly  welcomed 
alike  in  the  humblest  cottage  or  the  wealthy 
mansion. 

This  field  he  was  permitted  to  occupy  but  one 
year.  He  was  appointed  in  1837  Principal  of 
the  Norwalk  Seminary — a  post  which  he  filled 
for  eight  years  with  eminent  success  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  Church.  Some  of  the  best  men 
of  the  North  Ohio  Conference  were  educated 
there  under  his  care;  and  the  very  high  esteem 
in  which  they  have  continued  to  hold  him  as 
Principal,  and  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  pu- 
pils generally,  is  the  best  testimony  to  his  adapt- 
ation for  such  an  office.  As  educator,  he  was 
still  pastor  of  a  flock,  or  father  of  a  family. 
He  made  it  a  rule  to  permit  no  day  to  pass  with- 
out imparting  to  some  students  his  godly  coun- 
sels and  his  solicitude  for  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare, and  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  rested  on 
the  institution  in  frequent  outpourings  of  the 
Spirit. 

During  this  period  he  came  more  prominently 
before  the  Church  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  spe- 
cially by  various  published  addresses  and  ser- 
mons, both  in  pamphlet  and  through  the  Ladies' 
Repository.  By  these  he  seemed  designated  as 
the  man  for  the  editorship  of  that  favorite 
monthly,  and  to  which  he  was  appointed  by 
the  General  Conference  of  1844 — a  post  for 
which  his  vivacity  of  style  and  his  elegant 
taste  admirably  adapted  him,  but  in  which  he 


was  not  permitted  to  serve  the  full  term  of  his 
office. 

Up  to  near  this  time,  Augusta  College,  situ- 
ated on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river,  forty 
miles  above  Cincinnati,  had  been,  for  "nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,"  the  center  of  our  educa- 
tional interests  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  It 
had  done  good  service.  To  have  educated  such 
men  as  Foster,  and  Miley,  and  Wm.  F.  Stew- 
art, and  other  choice  spirits  in  the  Church,  en- 
titles it  to  grateful  remembrance.  Tempted  by 
the  offer  of  Transylvania  University,  the  Ken- 
tucky Conference  had  resolved  in  1840  to  trans- 
fer its  interests  from  Augusta  to  that  institu- 
tion. The  Ohio  Conference,  which  had  experi- 
enced a  growing  difficulty  in  directing  her 
youths  across  the  river  for  their  education,  now 
resolved,  in  connection  with  the  North  Ohio 
Conference,  to  found  an  institution  of  their 
own,  which  should  be  central  for  the  State. 
The  result  was  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
to  which  Dr.  Thomson  was  elected,  in  1845,  the 
first  President.  A  scruple  whether  he  was  at 
liberty  to  vacate  before  the  close  of  his  term,  a 
post  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Church  in  her  highest  council,  and  a  reluctance 
to  burden  the  infant  cause  with  the  salary  of  a 
President  before  any  endowment  was  secured, 
caused  him  to  hesitate  about  accepting  the 
place.  He,  in  fact,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Trus- 
tees declining  it,  but  which  they  wisely  held  in 
abeyance  till  the  annual  meeting  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  1846,  at  which  time  he  consented  to 
accept,  and  to  make  his  arrangements  to  do  so 
practically  in  a  few  months.  Accordingly,  in 
the  Spring  of  1847,  he  removed  to  Delaware, 
and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  office,  which, 
by  fourteen  years  of  service,  he  rendered  illus- 
trious. To  write  as  our  heart  would  dictate  of 
his  happy  adaptation  to  the  position  would 
seem  fulsome.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  here,  also, 
the  unpretending  simplicity  of  his  character 
was  his  strength.  It  was  this  that  made  him 
the  center  of  harmony  to  all  the  working  forces 
of  the  University,  that  gave  him  an  easy  au- 
thority over  the  minds  of  students,  and  quali- 
fied him  to  make  men  and  not  pedants  of  those 
who  graduated  under  him.  No  assumption  of 
official  dignity — at  home  or  abroad  he  thought 
not  of  the  College  President,  but  only  to  prove 
himself  a  man  and  a  Christian. 

We  have  said  that  his  most  brilliant  career 
as  an  orator  was  during  his  year  at  Detroit. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  the  inspiration  springing 
from  the  responsibility  of  the  pastoral  relation 
that  can  anoint  the  lips  of  eloquence  with  their 
divinest  unction.  The  seclusion  of  the  study 
cuts    off    this    resource.      The    routine    of   the 
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lecture-room  is  little  adapted  to  develop  or  keep 
in  play  the  highest  qualities  of  the  orator.  But 
in  his  relation  to  the  University,  before  which 
he  lectured,  with  little  intermission,  each  Sab- 
bath for  fourteen  years,  he  felt  something  of 
this  responsibility;  and  if  his  eloquence  did  not 
take  so  high  a  flight,  it  was  uniformly  deep, 
pervading,  thrilling,  charming.  It  drew  to  his 
lectures  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the 
town,  with  ever-increasing  interest,  and  till  the 
last  the  exclamation  was  often  extorted,  that 
to-day  the  Doctor  has  even  excelled  himself. 
Here  he  was  at  home,  among  his  friends.  He 
felt  that  he  had  their  sympathies,  and  that  he 
was  not  an  object  of  idle  curiosity.  Abroad, 
and  on  great  occasions,  where  great  men  were 
expected  to  do  great  things,  he  never  set  him- 
self up  to  act  the  part  that  was  expected  of 
him;  he  sought  only  to  hide  himself  behind  the 
cross  of  Christ. 

Several  volumes  of  lectures  and  essays  from 
his  pen  are  before  the  public.  They  show  his 
style,  but  not  his  power.  To  know  that,  one 
must  hear  them  uttered  by  the  living  voice, 
and  his  voice,  with  that  peculiar  quality  which 
draws  as  with  the  cords  of  love,  and  must  feel 
the  mesmeric  influences  of  his  working  brain 
and  heart.  His  style  abounds  in  metaphor  and 
pictures  of  the  imagination,  and  excels  in  con- 
ciseness. We  have  heard  him  say  that  almost 
the  only  corrections  he  ever  made  in  his  com- 
positions was  erasure.  He  composed  with  more 
facility  than  any  man  we  have  ever  known. 
He  would  write  one  of  his  most  perfect  lec- 
tures at  a  sitting,  and  that  not  a  long  one.  He 
said  he  could  think  better  with  his  pen  in  his 
hand.  With  a  power  of  abstraction  and  con- 
centration of  thought  unparalleled,  he  would 
bury  himself  in  his  subject,  and  the  pen  would 
run  forward  with  amazing  and  unhalting  celer- 
ity to  the  close,  and  the  storming  of  a  Malakoff 
over  his  head  the  while  would  not  arrest  his 
attention.  This  habit  of  abstraction  has  some- 
times proved  quite  the  master  of  him — less  in 
later  years  than  formerly — and  he  sometimes 
found  himself  unintentionally  lost  to  the  world 
when  it  would  have  been  convenient  to  be  at 
home.  His  friends  relate  instances  that  would 
seem  incredible;  it  would  not  edify  to  repeat 
them  here.  He  is  slightly  hard  of  hearing,  and 
this  habit  has  made  his  friends  sometimes  fear 
that  he  was  becoming  quite  deaf,  and  has  caused 
them  no  little  solicitude.  We  have  generally 
found  he  could  hear  whatever  he  directed  his 
attention  to. 

In  1844  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Augusta  College— an  act 
in  which  the  writer  of  this  memoir  participated, 


and  which  he  now  recalls  with  pleasure;  and  in 
1855,  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  by  the  Wesleyan 
University.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Conference  of  1840,  and  to  each  General  Con- 
ference since,  and  in  some  instances  his  elec- 
tion was  nearly  unanimous.  Few  men  have 
been  so  loved  and  cherished  by  their  Conference 
as  he. 

When  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal  in  1860,  some  of  his  best 
friends  would  have  forbidden  it  if  they  could. 
They  thought  they  foresaw  a  stormy  time,  and 
knew  he  had  no  heart  for  controversy.  And 
before  he  was  fairly  seated  in  his  office,  this 
aspect  of  affairs  so  affected  his  own  feelings 
that,  if  he  could  have  abandoned  his  post  with 
honor,  he  would  gladly  have  resigned  the  tripod 
to  another;  but,  the  question  of  duty  settled, 
he  had  no  longer  a  misgiving.  It  had  become 
certain  that  a  rival  paper  would  be  established, 
and  avowedly  antagonistic  in  some  points  to 
the  Advocate.  An  imprudent  word  might  pro- 
voke hostilities;  and  dissension  between  breth- 
ren he  deprecated,  not  so  much,  however,  from 
personal  as  from  general  considerations.  All 
that  was  most  gentle,  and  lovely,  and  pure  in 
our  holy  religion,  his  heart  clung  to  with  affec- 
tion; any  thing  the  opposite  of  this  he  shrunk 
from  as  a  timid  child,  except  when  the  voice 
of  duty  commanded;  then  the  lamb  was  a  lion. 
It  is  sufficient  praise  to  both  parties  to  say,  that 
very  few  unpleasant  passages  occurred  between 
them,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  four  years, 
though  the  elements  had  been  boisterous  and 
the  seas  rough,  they  found  themselves  in  so 
near  accord,  that  the  two  papers  might  have 
been  merged  in  one  with  very  little  sacrifice  to 
either. 

In  the  councils  of  the  Church  Dr.  Thomson 
was  never  fond  of  mingling  in  debate.  Non- 
essential points  of  preference  he  yielded  with 
facility.  Questions  of  mere  expediency  he  left 
to  the  discussion  of  others.  In  matters  of 
doubtful  propriety  he  was  conservative  in  the 
extreme.  He  was  not  made  to  be  a  pioneer  in 
reforms,  but  when  the  argument  of  advocate 
and  opponent  had  exhausted  the  subject,  he 
was  ready  to  seize  on  the  fundamental  and  vital 
principle,  and  enunciate  it  in  all  its  breadth 
and  far-reaching  consequences.  To  grub  in  un- 
certain soil,  to  harrow  and  till,  was  not  his  vo- 
cation ;  but  when  the  full  ear  appeared  he  could 
strip  it  of  its  husk  at  a  stroke,  and  seize  the 
kernel.  It  was  this  habit  in  his  mode  of  work- 
ing that  made  some  think  him  inconsistent,  as 
if  he  would  leap  from  a  state  of  conservative 
indifference  to  the  extreme  of  radicalism.  Not 
so;  his  mind  had  been  all  along  laboring  with 
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the  problem,  and  waiting  his  turn  to  speak,  and 
now  he  was  ready  to  march  into  the  fore-front 
of  the  line  in  the  crisis  of  the  battle.  In 
the  General  Conference,  therefore,  of  1860,  he 
thought  the  time  had  come  for  the  Church  to 
enunciate  broadly  her  position  on  the  slavery 
question,  in  a  form  that  should  he  fully  up  to 
the  demands  of  the  Gospel;  and, if  the  age  and 
the  great  body  of  the  Church  were  not  ready  to 
receive  it  practically,  he  was  content  to  wait  till 
they  could  be  educated  to  it.  It  is  thus  that 
"  the  law  is  our  schoolmaster."  Some  prudent 
men,  looking  only  to  this  last  act,  feared  that 
the  Advocate  under  his  care  was  to  be  given 
over  to  an  agitation  that  would  ruin  our  work 
on  the  border.  They  did  not  know  the  man. 
The  subscription  list  fell  off  less  in  the  border 
slave  States  than  in  Connecticut.  The  explana- 
tion given  was,  that  our  membership  in  Con- 
necticut was  largely  connected  with  the  great 
manufacturing  establishments  which  had  their 
interests  interlinked  with  the  South,  and  they 
supposed  the  Advocate  was  to  turn  its  batteries 
full  and  continuously  against  the  car  of  their 
Juggernaut.  It  was  the  first  aim  of  the  editor 
instead,  to  make  a  religious  journal  that  should 
inculcate  sentiments  of  piety  in  the  family  and 
in  the  heart  of  the  Church. 

In  electing  Dr.  Thomson  to  the  Episcopal 
office,  the  late  General  Conference  has  done  an 
act  which  we  trust  the  Church  will  not  have 
cause  to  regret.  As  a  presiding  officer  he  will 
be  found  to  be  dignified,  courteous,  clear,  and 
sufficiently  prompt  in  his  decisions;  forbearing 
to  a  weak  or  wordy  brother,  perhaps  to  a  fault; 
firm  when  necessary,  controlling  Conferences 
and  cabinets  in  a  wonderful  degree,  and  with- 
out their  being  aware  of  it,  and  for  which,  there- 
fore, he  will  never  have  credit  except  with  the 
fewest.  His  brethren  in  council,  we  venture  to 
predict,  will  seldom  feel  the  weight  of  his  au- 
thority, but  will  find  conflicting  interests  recon- 
ciling themselves  with  remarkable  facility. 

Bishop  Thomson  has  been  deeply  chastened 
by  domestic  affliction.  In  his  inner  experience 
he  is  verily  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  here, 
whose  "  conversation  is  in  heaven."  He  buried 
his  first  child — a  lovely  little  daughter— at  the 
age  of  about  five  years.  It  was  hard  to  recall 
his  heart  from  the  grave  where  he  had  laid  her. 
He  subsequently  buried  another,  in  infancy,  and 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  the  wife  of  his  youth 
was  taken  to  her  heavenly  rest.  He  has  two 
surviving  children,  a  son  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  a  daughter  younger,  whom  he  leaves, 
during  his  absence  on  his  missionary  tour,  in 
the  family  of  his  very  dear  and  bosom  friend, 
Dr.  M'Cabe,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
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A  STRANGER  in  Hamburg  in  the  month 
of  April,  1859,  might  have  wondered  at  an 
incongruous  procession  that  was  seen  in  that 
city.  An  undecorated  coffin  of  plain  black 
boards  was  borne  to  the  city  cemetery  on  the 
poor-house  bier,  and  attended  by  the  usual 
poor-house  carriers.  But  it  was  followed  with 
streaming  eyes  by  crowds  of  the  rich  and  noble 
as  well  as  of  the  poor,  bearing  blooming  flow- 
ers to  throw  upon  the  simple  coffin,  and  fra- 
grant garlands  that  would  have  befitted  the 
burial  of  a  prince.  "  Was  ever  pauper  so 
attended  before?  What  does  it  mean?  Who 
is  it?"  he  would  naturally  ask,  and  the  reply 
would  be,  "  It  is  Amelia  Sieveking,  our  friend, 
our  benefactor,  our  mother.  She  has  entered 
into  rest,  but  we  are  very  desolate  without 
her."  The  unostentatious  funeral  was  her  own 
choice,  the  costly  flowers  were  tributes  from 
loving  hearts. 

She  who  was  thus  lamented  once  wrote:  "I 
used  to  dream  that  I  should  one  day  do  some- 
thing great  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  now 
that  I  know  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do 
any  thing  extraordinary,  I  will  try  to  fulfill 
with  double  faithfulness  the  little,  common, 
daily-recurring  duties  of  life."  She  was  un- 
conscious of  the  career  for  which  these  humble 
duties,  faithfully  performed,  was  preparing  her. 
But  to  the  servant  who  improved  his  two 
talents  it  was  given  to  be  "ruler  over  many 
things." 

Amelia  Sieveking  was  born  at  Hamburg, 
June  25,  1794,  of  a  respectable  Westphalian 
family.  In  after-life  she  remembered  with 
satisfaction  that  one  of  her  ancestors  was  a 
schoolmaster.  She  was  rather  a  peevish  child, 
and  her  mother  used  to  say,  "  I  can  not  love 
my  only  daughter  as  I  love  my  gentle  Gustav," 
while  the  child,  yearning  for  affection,  would 
often  weep  and  exclaim,  "I  feel  so  bad  because 
no  one  loves  me  and  calls  me  dear  Malchen  " — 
the  German  pet  name  for  her  own. 

When  she  was  five  years  old  her  mother 
died,  and  a  young  cousin  of  nineteen  came  to 
superintend  her  father's  household.  Few  soft- 
ening influences  were  thrown  around  a  child- 
hood which  she  often  spoke  of  as  not  a  happy 
one.  Her  play-fellows  were  her  young  brother 
Gustav,  to  whom  she  was  strongly  attached, 
and  her  elder  brother  Edward.  They  used  to 
amuse  themselves  at  their  father's  country- 
house  by  playing  that  they  were  poor  children 
who  had  to  work  hard  .to  support  their  parents. 
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Her  first  teacher  was  a  repulsive  man,  who 
attempted  to  instruct  her  religiously,  not  by 
beginning  with  the  charming  narratives  of 
Scripture  always  so  precious  to  the  heart  of 
the  child,  but  through  detached  texts  which 
she  could  not  understand.  Her  father  died 
when  she  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  she  went 
to  live  with  an  aged  relative.  As  no  property 
had  been  left  her  she  spent  her  time  in  em- 
broidering, an  employment  which  she  particu- 
larly disliked  because  she  thought  it  so  useless. 
"  It  is  terrible,"  she  would  say,  "  to  spend  the 
whole  day  and  effect  nothing  more  than  the 
decoration  of  a  cushion,  which,  after  all,  will 
afford  no  sounder  sleep  than  if  it  had  not  been 
decorated." 

She  then  turned  her  attention  to  music,  and 
took  lessons  of  her  brother  Gnstav,  who  was 
an  accomplished  performer.  But,  unlike  most 
of  her  country-women,  she  found  she  had  no 
talent  for  music,  and  the  pursuit  was  given  up. 
Yearning  to  do  something  useful,  she  then  pro- 
posed to  fit  herself  for  a  governess,  but  com- 
passion for  a  near  relative  who  needed  a  com- 
panion induced  her  to  relinquish  the  idea  and 
enter  her  family.  At  the  same  time  a  legacy 
was  left  her,  which,  united  to  her  pension  as  a 
senator's  daughter,  rendered  her  independent. 
Not  contented  on  that  account  to  lead  an  in- 
active life,  she  says:  "I  felt  the  want  of  some 
strong  incentive  to  regular  activity,  and  looked 
round  for  some  occupation  that  would  satisfy 
my  mind  and  my  heart."  Thus  feeling,  she 
thought  that  God  directed  her  to  the  teaching 
of  the  young  as  the  weapon  to  overcome  what 
she  calls  her  "natural  inertness."  Laying 
hold,  therefore,  on  the  first  opportunity,  she 
began  teaching  the  little  daughter  of  a  lodger, 
and  afterward  an  elder  daughter  also.  In  her 
nineteenth  year  she  commenced  her  first  regu- 
lar school.  At  that  time  we  also  find  her 
knitting  stockings  and  making  shirts  for  the 
volunteers  during  the  conflict  with  the  French 
at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  Russians 
into  Hamburg.  As  she  taught  gratuitously, 
and  never  contented  herself  merely  with  lesson- 
giving,  but  devoted  her  whole  time  and  energy 
to  her  scholars,  no  wonder  that  her  classes  in- 
creased in  number.  She  was  almost  dismayed 
at  her  own  success.  She  asked  if  it  was  her 
duty  to  give  herself  up  to  that  work,  and  if 
she  could  retain  her  feminine  character  in  doing 
so.  Could  she  at  the  same  time  perform  her 
duty  to  her  aunt  and  to  the  parents  of  the 
children  intrusted  to  her?  After  considering 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  she  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  right  to  improve  the 
opportunities   for   usefulness   before   her.     "So 


far,"  she  writes,  "it  is  clear  to  what  God  has 
called  me,  and  I  need  only  pray  that  I  may 
fulfill  the  calling  aright.  I  feel  that  I  must  be 
on  my  guard,  and  pray  that  I  may  be  so; 
but,"  she  beautifully  adds,  "  love,  love  is  the 
great  means  that  can  spread  the  magic  of 
womanhood  over  my  whole  existence;  I  will 
love  every  one  more  warmly  and  deeply  than  I 
have  heretofore,  and  for  my  love's  sake  they 
will  forgive  me  if  they  think,  as  many  may, 
that  I  have  trespassed  beyond  my  sphere." 
Thus,  taking  love  for  her  watchword,  she  from 
that  time  went  cheerfully  onward  in  her 
benevolent  career.  More  classes  were  formed, 
and  additional  claims  on  her  time  and  gener- 
osity were  added.  The  cousin  under  whose 
care  the  family  had  been  left  at  the  time  of 
her  mother's  death,  with  Amelia's  assistance, 
now  established  a  small  shop,  and  Amelia 
selected,  bought,  and  sent  her  the  wares  which 
she  sold.  For  four  years  she  steadfastly  pur- 
sued her  labors  without  allowing  herself  any 
relaxation  except  an  occasional  call  upon  her 
friends. 

"  All  other  pleasures  the  world  can  offer," 
she  writes,  "  I  have  given  up,  but  social  inter- 
course with  those  I  love,  and  some  friendly 
association  and  interchange  of  thought  with 
people  who,  if  we  do  not  .exactly  agree  in 
every  thing,  yet  have  a  certain  consideration 
for  me,  is  to  me  an  absolute  necessity,  and  I 
will  never  willingly  resign  it."  This  entire 
freedom  from  asceticism  and  exclusiveness  rec- 
ommended her  piety  to  many  who  would  have 
otherwise  been  repelled  by  the  serious  earnest- 
ness of  her  character. 

In  1817  her  beloved  brother  Gustav  died, 
and  his  loss  affected  her  so  deeply  that  she 
found  a  change  of  scene  necessary.  She  ac- 
cordingly made  a  visit  to  her  brother  Edward 
in  England,  whose  repeated  invitations  she  had 
hitherto  declined  from  a  feeling  of  reluctance 
to  leave  her  classes.  Though  her  public  en- 
gagements after  her  return  were  too  numerous 
to  allow  her  to  write  in  her  journal,  she  yet 
found  time  to  devote  her  pen  to  the  good  of 
others.  In  1823  she  published,  but  anony- 
mously, a  volume  of  "Reflections  on  Select 
Passages  of  Scripture."  The  author  was  con- 
victed of  "  mysticism,"  an  indefinite  term 
which  often  means  the  possession  of  a  little 
more  piety  than  the  critic  can  fathom.  The 
publication  of  the  book  caused  her  to  lose 
some  of  her  scholars  for  a  time. 

Since  her  eighteenth  year  the  situation  and 
wants  of  her  own  sex  had  troubled  her 
made.  She  could  not  bear  to  have  them  sup- 
pose "that  happiness  could  not  be  found  out  of 
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the  El  Dorado  of  matrimony."  She  knew  that 
in  most  books'  marriage  is  set  forth  as  woman's 
only  vocation,  but  she  believed  that  old  maids 
may  be  happy  as  well  as  married  women,  and 
the  wish  grew  upon  her  more  and  more  to 
bring  this  state  into  honor  and  esteem.  These 
thoughts  made  her  wish  to  found  a  Protestant 
Sisterhood  of  Mercy,  but  this  scheme  was  de- 
layed by  her  increasing  home  duties.  Her 
adopted  mother  became  blind,  and  depended 
more  than  ever  on  Amelia.  Yet  she  found  time 
to  publish  a  second  book  on  passages  from  Rev- 
elation, which  many  thought  too  abstruse  a 
subject  for  a  woman  to  handle.  But  her  cheer- 
fulness was  not  now  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
censure  of  man.  Yet  the  simple  words  of  a 
child,  which  she  happened  to  overhear  one  day, 
sent  a  thrill  of  joy  to  her  heart.  "I  wish," 
said  the  little  girl,  "to  be  like  aunt  Malchen, 
that  I  may  be  as  blessed  when  I  grow  old." 

Some  of  us  may  remember  the  dread  and 
terror  caused  by  the  first  appearance  of  cholera 
in  our  land.  When  it  reached  Hamburg,  Ame- 
lia immediately  issued  a  call  to  all  Christian 
women  to  come  forward  in  the  spirit  of  charity 
and  assist  in  nursing  those  stricken  with  the 
mysterious  disease.  No  response  followed,  and 
she,  with  the  consent  of  her  foster-mother,  came 
forth  and  offered  her  individual  services  to  the 
governor  of  the  cholera  hospital  recently  erected. 
On  the  13th  October,  1831,  she  was  summoned 
to  take  care  of  the  first  female  patient  who 
entered  the  hospital.  There  she  remained  eight 
weeks,  cut  off  from  all  outward  associations, 
and  laboring  incessantly.  She  was  sometimes 
out  of  bed  till  four  in  the  morning  and  up  again 
at  seven,  when  coffee  was  brought  to  her, 
which  she  had  no  time  to  drink  till  half-past 
four  while  writing  at  the  diet-table.  Once  she 
wrote,  "I  have  not  been  able  to  sit  down  for 
ten  minutes  together  all  day,  and  yet  I  do  not 
feel  very  tired.  Indeed,  I  am  always  best  when 
most  is  to  be  done."  With  the  beautiful  hu- 
mility and  self-denial  that  always  characterized 
her,  she  all  this  time  refused  any  honors  and 
indulgences  that  were  not  shared  by  the  hired 
nurses,  eating  with  them  at  the  same  table  and 
partaking  of  their  fare.  When  the  disease  had 
abated  the  governors  urged  her  still  to  remain 
with  them  to  prepare  a  report  for  the  financial 
committee.  This  she  consented  to  do,  and  not 
till  the  last  patient  had  left  the  hospital  did  she 
go  back  with  joy  and  gratitude  to  the  home  of 
her  adopted  mother.  The  poor  blind  woman 
certainly  showed  much  of  her  daughter's  spirit 
in  consenting  to  give  up  her  eyes  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  for  Amelia  never  forgot  to  read  to  her 
in    her   busiest   times.     She    left    the    hospital 


honored  and  reverenced  by  those  who  had  ridi- 
culed her  when  she  entered  it,  and  impugned 
her  motives.  With  her  accustomed  frankness 
she  wrote,  after  her  return  from  the  hospital, 
"Though  my  chief  motive  indeed  was  the  glory 
of  God,  yet  I  can  not  deny  that  the  thought 
would  sometimes  intrude  of  how  people  would 
wonder  at  my  self-devotion;  but  instead  of  all 
this,  all  I  heard  was,  'She  wants  to  do  some- 
thing singular,  to  set  herself  up  for  a  martyr,' 
and  that  was  salutary  for  me;  for  though  it 
was  humbling  to  find  myself  judged  thus,  it 
only  made  me  more  firm  in  my  resolution  to 
solve  the  problem  by  overcoming  every  obsta- 
cle. I  determined  never  to  care  for  man's  judg- 
ment, and  never  for  the  future  to  let  it  trouble 
me." 

The  next  benevolent  object  which  she  planned 
was  an  association  for  visiting  the  sick  and  poor, 
very  similar  to  that  now  carried  on  by  our 
Bible  Readers.  Under  many  difficulties  this 
was  at  length  perfected  and  excellently  man- 
aged. After  this  she  founded  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  governesses,  which  prospered 
greatly.  Active  piety  is  its  own  reward.  In 
thus  blessing  others  she  was  blessed  herself, 
and  life  for  her  became  richer  and  brighter. 
The  melancholy  which  had  been  a  natural  ele- 
ment in  her  character  disappeared.  She  says, 
"In  a  certain  sense  I  was  never  young,  and 
now  that  I  have  got  into  my  proper  element  I 
always  feel  so  strong  and  fresh,  that  it  almost 
seems  to  me  as  though  I  should  never  grow  old. 
I  remember  on  the  last  Christmas  day  at  my 
father's  house  being  quite  vexed  because  I 
could  not  feel  so  much  pleasure  in  my  presents 
as  in  former  years;  but  now,  though  my  joy 
may  not  be  quite  so  loud,  it  is  quite  as  great 
as  that  of  any  little  child  over  its  Christmas 
tree.  0,  it  is  indeed  a  blessing  when  one's 
daily  work  is  a  daily  joy." 

This  "daily  work"  was  no  trifle.  Her  mother 
lived  outside  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  with  a  large  basket  of  books, 
she  would  set  out  to  spend  the  day  in  visiting 
the  poor  and  teaching  her  classes  alternately. 
She  seldom  sat  down  to  a  midday  meal,  and 
generally  made  her  dinner  upon  a  penny-worth 
of  buttermilk  and  dry  bread,  though  sometimes 
she  would  indulge  herself  in  the  luxury  of  a 
slice  of  cold  meat  or  a  hard-boiled  egg.  She 
returned  home  at  six,  and  read  to  her  foster- 
mother  till  eleven.  On  one  occasion  her  brother 
sent  her  a  small  sum  of  money  with  which  to 
hire  a  vehicle  and  save  herself  her  long  and 
fatiguing  walk,  but  she  soon  after  wrote  to  him, 
"Of  the  ten  thalers  sent  me  I  did  spend  a  shil- 
ling in  the  manner  you  wished,  and  rode  home 
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one  day  when  it  was  very  hot  and  I  was  rather 
tired,  but  the  rest — do  not  be  angry  with  me — 
I  have  laid  it  out  in  another  way.  You  see  it 
was  just  quarter-day — there  were  debts  to  be 
paid  for  the  school,  and  my  purse  ran  low." 

She  who  had  stooped  to  the  poor  now  became 
noticed  and  sought  after  by  the  rich  and  great. 
In  1838  the  Crown  Princess  of  Denmark  visited 
Hamburg,  and  a  warm  friendship,  founded  and 
matured  by  kindred  traits  of  character,  sprang 
up  between  them.  After  this  they  regularly 
corresponded,  and  Amelia  frequently  visited  her 
when  she  became  Queen.  But  the  year  closed 
in  sorrow,  for  it  took  from  her  her  foster- 
mother,  and  she  was  left  "  with  no  one  to  mark 
her  going  forth  or  to  watch  for  her  return." 
But  she  had  surrounded  herself  with  so  many 
objects  of  interest,  and  blended  their  lives  and 
happiness  so  entirely  with  her  own,  that  her 
life  could  never  be  lonely. 

A  visit  to  London  refreshed  and  cheered  her, 
and  the  acquaintance  and  example  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Fry  probably  induced  her,  soon  after 
her  return,  to  form  an  association  for  the"  care 
of  discharged  prisoners.  A  terrible  fire,  which 
laid  a  great  part  of  Hamburg  in  ruins  soon 
after,  taxed  all  Miss  Sieveking's  energies.  As 
she  had  no  social  claims  upon  her  since  the 
death  of  her  foster-mother,  she  now  devoted 
herself  entirely  to  her  charitable  work.  She 
would  rise  at  half-past  four,  and  look  over  the 
lessons  of  her  pupils,  then  visit  the  poor,  go  to 
her  morning  audience  in  the  Senate  House,  hold 
her  classes  till  noon;  from  twelve  to  half-past 
four  the  association  business  occupied  her;  and 
on  returning  home  at  five  o'clock,  a  class  of 
sixteen  or  twenty  girls  awaited  her  to  receive 
religious  instruction.  In  work  like  this  her 
every  hour  was  spent,  varied  only  by  occasional 
excursions  to  England,  and  short  Summer  visits 
to  her  friend  the  Queen  of  Denmark.  In  1853 
the  Queen  of  Prussia,  passing  through  Ham- 
burg, visited  the  children's  hospital,  which  is 
one  of  the  institutions  founded  by  Amelia,  and 
gave  it  a  large  donation.  In  the  subsequent 
year  Amelia  published  her  last  book,  Conver- 
sations on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  sent  a  copy 
of  it  to  the  Queen.  In  the  letter  which  accom- 
panied the  volume  she  wrote,  "  One  mission  I 
believe  to  be  common  to  all  women,  whether 
their  station  be  high  or  low,  though  according 
to  the  difference  of  their  station  it  may  be 
very  differently  carried  out.  It  is  the  mission 
of  love  based  on  faith,  humble  and  willing  to 
render  any  service,  and  which  by  its  gentle 
magic  softens  the  opposing  rudeness  of  a  world 
agitated  by  wild  passions,  ay,  and  draws  down 
heaven  to  this  poor  earth,  building  a  paradise 


in  its  own  heart,  though  it  may  not  enjoy  one 
in  the  outer  world." 

Thus  passed  Amelia  Sieveking  through  life, 
blessing  and  blessed,  with  God's  smile  upon  her 
work,  and  his  peace  within  her  heart,  till  sum- 
moned by  illness  to  lay  aside  the  duties  that 
she  loved  and  had  performed  so  faithfully.  In 
1856  her  health,  which  had  been  remarkably 
good,  began  to  give  way,  and  medical  attend- 
ance became  necessary.  When  unable  to  leave 
the  house,  her  children  and  her  poor  were 
gathered  round  her  bed  to- receive  instruction 
from  her  lips.  The  doctors  could  not  oppose 
her,  for  they  saw  that  to  do  good  was  her  life. 
At  last,  increasing  weakness  called  her  to  say 
farewell  to  her  Bible  class,  the  ladies  of  the 
association,  and  the  children  she  had  taught, 
after  saying  sweet  and  tender  words  to  them 
all.  Then,  "  weak  as  a  little  child,"  but  gen- 
erally free  from  pain,  she  lay  tranquilly  on  her 
couch  in  a  bright  and  sunshiny  room  made 
beautiful  by  lovely  flowers,  "  the  daily  tributes 
of  grateful  hearts."  She  slumbered  often,  and 
in  waking  always  asked  about  the  children, 
their  hymns  and  lessons.  On  the  1st  of  April, 
1859,  she  died.  In  order  to  overcome  the  prej- 
udice against  pauper  funerals  she  left  direc- 
tions to  be  buried  as  the  very  poorest  and 
humblest  are.  Her  orders  were  complied  with, 
but  we  have  seen  how  affection  and  gratitude 
transformed  that  plain  funeral  procession,  and 
how  the  riches  of  Spring  were  strewed  over  a 
coffin  so  bald  and  unsightly  in  form.  God  be 
thanked  for  sending  such  a  one  upon  the  earth 
to  illustrate  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  to  "  show 
us  how  divine  a  thing  a  woman  can  be  made!" 
Our  hearts  burn  within  us  when  we  read  her 
history,  and  we  feel  how  inexcusable  it  is  to 
spend  life  in  trifles  when,  by  using  it  faithfully, 
it  can  become  so  glorified. 


THE   INDIAN'S   HEAVEN. 


BY    MRS.    MARION    A.    BIGELOW. 


It  lies  far  off  beyond  that  western  main, 

Where  suns  that  pass  in  splendor  through  our  sky 

Shine  out  at  last  one  long-continued  train, 
Mingling  their  radiance  in  that  glorious  sky. 

Yonder  the  sun  is  passing  from  our  sight, 
Behind  the  curtain  of  the  golden  west; 

But  it  will  mingle  all  its  glorious  light 

With  myriads  more  in  that  sweet  clime  of  rest. 

And  when  the  spirit  from  its  house  of  clay 

Passes  beyond  the  boundary  of  time, 
Its  path  shall  be  the  sun's  declining  ray, 

And  it  shall  seek  at  once  that  sun-bright  clime. 
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BY     EEV.     J.     M.    EEID,     D.     D. 


nPHERE  was  a  time  when  all  that  was,  sprang 
-*-  at  once  into  its  maturity  at  the  fiat  of  the 
Almighty.  There  was  the  oak  that  had  never 
been  an  acorn,  the  lion  that  had  never  been  a 
whelp,  and  the  bride  that  had  never  been  a 
babe.  When,  however,  the  brooding  Spirit  had 
brought  a  living  world  out  of  empty  chaos 
this  needed  no  repetition.  The  law  thencefor- 
ward was  one  of  generation  and  development. 
All  that  now  comes  into  being  is  in  a  state  of 
immaturity,  and  the  world  is  marked  by  per- 
petual mobility,  growth  or  decay  being  neces- 
sary to  the  very  idea  we  have  of  existence. 
Matter  and  mind  alike  obey  this  law,  and  the 
spiritual  life  is  no  exception.  There  are  "  babes 
in  Christ " — 1  Corinthians  iii,  1 — and  there  is  a 
"perfect  man" — the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fullness  of  Christ — Ephesians  iv,  13 — and 
the  two  are  as  certainly  correlated  as  are  the 
blade  and  the  ear  to  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 
Mark  iv,  28.  Does  not  the  blessed  Word  speak 
of  nutriment  for  each — milk  for  the  one  and 
meat  for  the  other?  Is  it  not  full  of  the  doc- 
trine of  development,  as  we  read  over  and  over 
again  of  growing  up  into  him,  of  growing  in 
grace,  of  desiring  the  suitable  supply  that  we 
"may  grow  thereby,"  and  of  pressing  onward 
toward  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  our  high  call- 
ing in  Christ  Jesus? 

Before  sin  had  darkened  the  bowers  of  Eden 
God  put  man  into  the  garden  "to  dress  it  and 
to  keep  it."  It  was  not  even  the  primeval  law 
that  things  were  to  be  left  entirely  to  nature, 
but  rather  that  cultivation  was  even  then 
requisite.  Much  more  so  now  that  the  earth 
bringeth  forth  thorns  and  thistles  and  the 
heart  of  man  is  perverse,  always  and  altogether 
inclined  to  evil.  Constant  pruning  and  care 
amply  reward  the  horticulturist  with  full  and 
abundant  fruitage.  He  knows  it  and  rarely 
neglects  it;  but  how  is  it  with  the  care  of 
souls? 

The  gnarled  trunks  and  crooked  branches  of 
some  of  the  stoutest  cedars  that  grow  upon 
the  hill  of  Zion  give  painful  evidence  of  neg- 
lect in  their  culture.  Some  of  the  sweetest 
graces  of  the  soul  are  as  rare  as  exotics. 
What  ignorance  of  doctrine,  what  weakness  of 
faith,  what  unsteadiness  of  purpose,  what  flag- 
ging of  zeal,  what  narrowness  of  benevolence, 

*  Counsels  to  Converts.  By  Rev.  Augustus  C.  George, 
of  the  East  Genesee  Conference.  Cincinnati:  published 
bv  Poe  &  Hitchcock. 


and  what  utter  want  of  influence  mark  the 
Christian  career  of  too  many!  A  diligent  in- 
quiry into  the  reasons  why  so  many  are  feeble 
and  sickly  among  us,  and  why  so  many  die, 
might,  perchance,  roll  a  weighty  responsibility 
upon  the  ministry  and  members  of  the  Church 
of  God. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  hours  of  our 
earliest  love  are  the  tenderest  and  most  im- 
pressible the  soul  shall  ever  behold  in  its 
heavenward  career.  It  may  be  stronger,  may 
rise  higher,  may  drink  deeper,  but  never  will 
be  more  susceptible.  It  had  been  but  lately 
broken  in  pieces  and  melted  in  the  furnace  of 
contrition  that  it  might  take  the  mold  of  the 
Master,  and  it  has  not  yet  crystallized  into  the 
almost  changeless  forms  of  its  later  life.  Now 
is  the  time  when  that  soul  fixes  its  destiny. 
If  it  can  be  impregnated  with  the  loftiest  con- 
ceptions and  animated  by  the  holiest  and  most 
earnest  impulses,  if  it  can  part  with  its  errors 
and  imbibe  the  truth  in  its  loveliness,  a  more 
successful  race  is  before  it.  All  this  it  will 
readily  do  in  the  infancy  of  its  spiritual  life- 
Settled  habits  of  soul  are  as  difficult  of  change 
as  those  of  the  body,  and  whatever  is  false  or 
narrow  must  at  once  be  uprooted  or  it  will 
become  irrevocably  fixed  in  the  soul.  Train 
the  young  Christian  in  the  right  way  and  his 
later  experience  will  abundantly  exhibit  it. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  that 
environ  this  duty.  Converts  rarely  appear 
alone;  they  come  in  groups,  oftentimes  "as  a 
cloud  and  as  doves  to  the  windows."  The 
pastor  is  more  than  full  of  duties  that  he  owes 
to  broken-hearted,  despairing  penitents.  So 
are  his  official  members,  and  all  others  whose 
cooperation  can  be  actively  secured.  The 
newly-fledged  soul  is  left  to  try  its  wings  as 
best  it  may.  Now  and  then  one  glances  at 
the  sun  and  plumes  his  pinion  for  an  eagle 
flight;  most  simply  hop  from  twig  to  twig,  and 
in  shady  bowers  of  spiritual  pleasure  and 
effeminacy  warble  gratetul  lays  to  their  Ee- 
deemer.  Thus  it  is  for  weeks  and  sometimes 
months.  When  the  rush  and  excitement  is 
over  a  prostrated  minister  and  a  Church  anx- 
ious to  care  for  neglected  business  in  the  shop, 
the  field,  the  counting-room,  or  the  household, 
provide  no  nursing  for  the  young.  The  duty 
of  shaping  the  pliant  nature  of  the  precious 
additions  made  to  the  flock  of  Christ  is  further 
postponed.  Facts  too  plainly  show  that  they 
are  left  almost  entirely  to  their  own  sugges- 
tions and  the  supplies  of  grace  so  freely  prof- 
fered them  by  the  good  and  great  Shepherd. 

A  few  sermons,  a  few  general  hints  thrown 
out  in  class  or  prayer  meeting,  a  single  word 
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in  the  church  aisle  or  parlor,  or  something  of 
this  sort,  is  often  dignified  with  the  name  of 
caring  fur  the  young  converts,  but  thorough, 
systematic  instruction  is  rarely  attempted. 
Nor  do  we  mean  to  be  over-censorious;  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  see  how  more  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  oral  helps.  The  press, 
however,  may  come  to  our  relief — an  agency 
far  too  often  overlooked  as  the  pastor's  coadju- 
tor. A  work  put  into  the  hands  of  every  new 
convert  containing  just  the  instruction  he  will 
be  likely  to  need  will  compensate  for  most  of 
the  deficiencies  to  which  we  have  referred. 
The  twenty  chapters,  for  instance,  in  "  George's 
Counsels  to  Converts"  would  be  just  so  many 
sermons  on  just  so  many  important  practical 
topics  poured  into  the  hearts  of  these  new- 
born babes.  0,  how  they  would  grow  by  this 
holy  nourishment,  how  much  higher  and  nobler 
would  the  Christian  life  appear  to  them,  and 
how  much  profounder  the  things  of  God! 
Every  flock  in  which  there  is  a  score  of  lambs 
should  have  in  it  also  a  score  of  the  "  Coun- 
sels," and  the  volumes  should  be  supplied  as 
fast  as  the  souls  are  born  into  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Wesley  well  understood  the  importance 
of  this  style  of  influence  when  he  directed  that 
a  copy  of  the  General  Rules  of  our  Societies 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  each  one  as 
he  was  admitted  upon  probation.  They  inform 
him  of  his  duties  and  of  the  claims  of  the 
Church  and  the  world  upon  him.  They  are, 
however,  mere  hints  and  suggestions,  while  a 
fuller  statement  with  something  of  argument 
and  exhortation  is  needed  and  should  be  super- 
added. Volumes  like  the  one  we  have  named 
are  therefore  not  only  convenient  but  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  complete  and  suc- 
cessful discharge  of  pastoral  duty,  especially  in 
a  Church  constituted  like  ours. 

This  mode  of  instruction  is  attended  with 
another  advantage;  namely,  that  at  the  very 
commencement  the  new  disciple  learns  to  betake 
himself  to  books  for  counsel  on  important  sub- 
jects. Thereby  he  becomes  less  dependent 
upon  the  hour  or  two  per  week  of  pulpit 
lessons,  less  reliant  upon  the  effervescence  of 
religion,  born  of  a  stirring  social  meeting;  he 
becomes  more  intelligent,  stronger,  better,  for 
the  lessons  of  the  press  can  be  multiplied, 
while  those  of  the  pastor  will  be  few.  This 
habit  of  betaking  himself  to  books  for  help  in 
his  religious  life  will  above  all  increase  the 
likelihood  that  he  will  the  oftener  consult  the 
Book  of  books  and  make  the  Word  of  God  the 
man  of  his  counsel.  Thus  he  has  the  more 
immediate  aid  of  the  great  Teacher  himself, 
and  draws  his  instructions  from  the  fountain- 


head  instead  of  from  some  stream  perhaps  im- 
pregnated with  impurities.  We  need  only  thus 
hint  at  the  advantages  of  a  habit  of  reading. 
They  are  far  too  manifold  to  be  portrayed  at 
length.  The  vision  of  a  Church  constituted  of 
those  who  had  been  well  instructed  in  their 
religious  infancy  rises  before  us  till  we  cry  out, 
impatient  for  the  realization  of  our  vision, 
"How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long!"  No  distrust 
of  God  or  the  right  paralyzes  the  Church's 
power  when  she  must  assault  sin  in  its  strong- 
holds, fortified  by  wealth,  station,  and  political 
or  social  power.  No  deficiency  of  means  for 
the  most  extensive  philanthropic  or  Christian 
enterprises  where  all  our  reverence  must  be 
tithed  unto  the  Lord.  No  frittering  away  the 
strength  of  God's  elect  in  disputations  about 
organs,  or  cushions,  or  steeples,  or  pews,  or 
mingled  sittings,  or  recreations.  Intelligent 
convictions  save  nearly  all  this  friction,  and 
the  subduing,  chastening  influence  of  high 
culture  acts  like  oil,  so  that  what  differences 
yet  remain  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  retarding 
the  work  of  God.  Sectarian  bigotry,  begotten 
as  it  always  is  in  ignorance,  would  disappear, 
and  the  various  branches  of  the  Master's  fam- 
ily, with  all  their  differences  of  judgment,  may, 
with  unity  of  heart,  in  solid  phalanx  press  the 
victories  of  Jehovah  to  the  very  gates  of  his 
enemies.  Each  would  love  his  own  view  of 
truth  none  the  less,  while  an  enlarged  charity 
would  allow  the  like  privilege  to  others. 

Finally,  the  crying  sin  of  Israel  at  this  hour 
is  that  she  neglects  the  care  of  souls;  she  lets 
the  little  ones  perish  for  the  milk  that  might 
save  them.  Like  foundlings,  they  are  born 
but  to  be  left,  when  if  taken  in  and  cared 
for  it  is  well,  if  not  they  die.  Take  any 
Church  record  and  look  for  the  fruits  of  a  re- 
vival a  year  after  the  first  shoutings  of  eman- 
cipated souls  have  died  away,  and  what  most 
painful  evidence  have  we  of  some  great  defi- 
ciency in  our  appliances  for  saving  men!  If 
we  have  already  done  all  that  our  circumstances 
allow  us  to  do  in  person,  must  we  not  look  for 
that  defect  just  where  we  have  placed  it?  We 
tender  to  the  reverend  author  of  the  "  Coun- 
sels" the  gratitude  of  his  Church,  and  we 
plead  with  pastors  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
aid  to  be  derived  from  his  plain,  practical, 
forcible,  and  sometimes  eloquent  teachings. 


Conversation  must  and  ought  to  grow 
out  of  materials  on  which  men  can  agree, 
not  upon  subjects  which  try  the  passions. — 
Sydney  Smith. 
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BY    EMILY     HUNTINGTON     MILLER. 


(CONTINUED.) 

A  WEEK  of  journeying  passed  with  but 
few  incidents  worthy  of  note,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday  we  called  a  council  of 
war  by  the  roadside  under  the  shade  of  some 
friendly  maples.  We  were,  as  we  supposed, 
about  sixty  miles  from  home,  and  a  little  more 
than  half  of  our  journey  was  accomplished. 
Our  note  of  directions  gave  us  no  record  of  a 
village  for  several  miles;  so  we  concluded  to 
apply  for  entertainment  till  Monday  at  a  thrifty- 
looking  farm-house  that  stood  a  little  off  from 
the  highway. 

"  Be  prepared  for  an  unqualified  refusal," 
said  Mattie,  as  we  turned  into  the  green  lane 
leading  to  the  house;  "not  one  person  in  fifty 
would  receive  such  a  set  of  odd-looking  bodies 
as  we  are." 

"  Our  appearance  is  n't  very  prepossessing, 
that  's  a  fact,"  said  Nell,  scrutinizing  her  com- 
panions. "  Esther,  your  hair  is  fairly  gray 
with  dust,  and  Susy's  nose  is  burned  to  a  per- 
fect brick  color." 

"  Talk  about  noses,  will  you,"  said  I,  indig- 
nantly, "you  ought  to  see  your  own,  and  I 
should  think  you  might,  it  is  long  enough  cer- 
tainly, and  fairly  blazes." 

"Do  n't  let  us  throw  stones  at  each  other's 
glass  houses,"  said  Esther  laughing,  and  giving 
a  hasty  brush  at  her  hair;  "you  shall  see  if  I 
do  n't  move  the  heart  of  these  people  to  give 
us  a  resting-place." 

The  doors  stood  wide  open  into  the  broad, 
uncarpeted  hall  and  the  neat  kitchen,  but  we 
could  find  no  inmates  excepting  a  large  white 
cat,  which  walked  around  us  with  a  sociable 
purr.  We  passed  around  the  house  to  the 
garden,  where  a  woman  was  making  vain 
attempts  to  hive  a  swarm  of  bees  that  had 
settled  upon  a  lilac  bush.  She  was  guarded 
against  stings  by  a  most  comical  disguise  of 
vails  and  wrappings,  yet  she  was  evidently  in 
mortal  dread  of  the  bees. 

"Dear  sakes!"  said  she  at  last,  turning  from 
the  swarm,  while  one  or  two  bees  buzzed 
angrily  about  her  ears,  "if  only  Josiah  was 
here  now." 

"  Let  me  hive  them,"  said  Nell,  stepping 
quickly  forward;  "bees  never  sting  me,  and  I 
am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  them." 

We  all  looked  on  in  wonder  while  Nell  gently 
bent  the  bush  with  its  burden  of  bees  till  they 
were  covered  by  the  upraised  hive,  and  then 
brushed  them  off  into  their  new  quarters  with 


apparently  as  little  fear  as  if  they  had  been  so 
many  flies. 

"  Well,  that  does  beat  all,"  exclaimed  the 
woman  as  the  work  was  finished;  then,  turning 
toward  the  rest  of  us  as  we  sat  upon  the  grass, 
she  settled  her  cap-border  and  asked,  "  Be  you 
some  of  the  seminary  girls?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Esther,  divining  at  once 
that  she  alluded  to  the  Quaker  school  we  had 
passed  on  our  way,  and  then  followed  a  simple 
statement  of  our  story,  and  a  request  for  har- 
bor over  the  Sabbath. 

"  Well,  I  do  n't  know,  I  'm  sure,"  was  the 
answer;  "I  ain't  anyways  prepared  for  com- 
pany, but  if  Josiah  was  only  here  I  could  tell 
better,  but  he  's  gone  to  town  to  get  the  horses 
shod  and  won't  be  home  till  late." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  Josiah 
himself  came  riding  up  the  lane,  singing  in  a 
hearty  voice  an  old  Methodist  hymn.  We  all 
brightened  up  at  the  sight  and  sound,  and  the 
woman  hurried  into  the  house  with  a  smile, 
saying  as  she  went,  "He's  always  singing; 
Josiah  is  n't  one  of  your  dismal  folks,  fuming 
and  sighing  over  his  work.  Come  right  in, 
any  way,  and  we  '11  talk  it  over  after  supper." 

So  we  went  in,  and  the  result  of  the  talk 
was,  that  the  worthy  couple  made  us  most 
heartily  welcome  to  their  home,  and  we  passed 
a  quiet  Sabbath  with  them.  We  told  them  of 
our  hospital  scheme,  and  learned  to  our  sur- 
prise that  they  had  a  son  there,  a  surgeon,  and 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  frequent  trips  to  carry  him  butter, 
honey,  fresh  eggs,  and  vegetables,  and  the 
various  luxuries  of  home. 

"  I  calculated  to  go  down  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight,"  said  he,  "  and  I  tell  you  what,  if 
you  gals  ain't  above  riding  in  a  covered  market- 
wagon  I  '11  just  hitch  up  for  an  early  start 
Monday  morning  and  take  you  down." 

We  demurred  at  first,  not  to  the  market- 
wagon,  but  to  such  an  inglorious  surrender  of 
our  famous  pedestrian  excursion;  but  it  would 
save  us  much  valuable  time,  and,  though  we 
had  come  thus  far  in  safety,  no  one  could  tell 
what  worse  things  than  sunburned  noses  and 
tired  feet  might  befall  us.  So  good  sense  car- 
ried the  day,  and  we  accepted  the  farmer's 
proposition.  Our  "early  start"  was  a  start 
long  before  sunrise,  and  we  had  two  days  of 
right  merry  riding,  chatting  and  singing  with 
the  old  gentleman,  or  peering  out  from  our 
white-covered  vehicle  at  farms  and  farm-houses 
along  the  route.  He  was  determined  to  take 
us  directly  to  the  hospital  and  introduce  us  to 
his  son  "  Johnny,"  as  he  called  him,  but  we 
prevailed  upon  him  to  leave  us   at  the  little 
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village  of  Ashley,  where  we  expected  to  find 
our  trunk  and  to  secure  a  boarding-place.  The 
first  anticipation  was  soon  realized,  and  the 
precious  trunk  claimed  at  the  Post-Office, 
where  it  had  been  left.  "  Where  would  we 
have  it  sent?"  Why,  to  the  hotel,  of  course, 
for  the  present. 

"  But  there  was  no  hotel,  the  house  burned 
down  six  months  before." 

Was  there  no  place  in  town  where  they 
took  boarders?  we  asked  of  the  man  who  gave 
us  this  information. 

The  man  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  pondered,  and  finally  recollected  that  the 
widow  Brooks  sometimes  took  Summer  board- 
ers, and  so  we  bent  our  steps  toward  the  resi- 
dence of  the  widow.  A  sharp-featured  woman 
met  us  at  the  door,  and  transfixed  us  at  once 
with  a  look  that  killed  our  hopes. 

"We  called  to  see  if  we  could  secure  board 
here  for  a  few  days,"  said  Mattie  quite  meekly. 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  could  n't  accommodate  you," 
was  the  decided  answer,  while  the  scrutiny 
was  still  going  on. 

"  Could  you  direct  us  to  any  other  place 
where  we  should  be  likely  to  find  accommoda- 
tions?" asked  Esther. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  was  the  cool  reply,  "  I  do  n't 
think  there  is  any  place  in  town  where  they  '11 
be  likely  to  take  you." 

We  turned  away  in  silence,  and  some  of  us 
in  indignation  at  the  unqualified  condemnation 
passed  upon  us. 

"  I  wish  I  was  safely  back  in  P.,"  said  Mat- 
tie  in  a  disconsolate  tone;  "I  must  have  been 
crazy  when  I  started  on  such  a  fool's  errand." 

"  What  shall  we  -  do,  Esther?"  said  Nell, 
half  ready  either  to  laugh  or  cry  at  our 
dilemma. 

But  Esther  was  on  ber  way  back  to  the 
house,  and  with  a  vigorous  ring  brought  out 
the  amiable  proprietor  again  with  the  inquiry, 
"Well,  what''s  wanting  now?" 

"Where  does  your  minister  live?"  asked 
Esther. 

"Which  one?"  asked  the  woman;  "there's 
two  here,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist.  I  do  n't 
belong  to  either  of  them  myself." 

"The  Methodist,  then,"  said  Esther,  driven 
to  make  a  choice. 

"  Just  around  the  corner  in  the  white  house 
with  a  stoop  in  front,"  said  the  woman.  "  It 's 
a  likely  place  to  go,  seeing  his  wife  is  sickly, 
and  they  've  got  no  end  of  young  ones;  but 
these  Methodist  preachers  take  in  every  thing 
that  comes  along,"  and  the  door  was  shut 
again. 

"  We    made    a    great    mistake,    girls,"    said 


Esther  as  we  walked  slowly  along,  "  in  not 
bringing  letters  of  recommendation  from  P. 
with  us.  It  is  n't  at  all  likely  that  we  can  get 
into  the  hospital  without  them,  and  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  be  troubled  to  find  board.  Do  n't 
look  so  miserable,  Lucy,"  she  added  cheerfully, 
"  I  'm  going  to  see  what  the  charity  of  this 
Methodist  minister  will  do  for  us." 

The  voice  of  a  crying  baby  reached  us  before 
we  opened  the  gate,  and  our  knock  was  for  a 
time  drowned  by  the  din  of  the  children 
within;  but  a  pale,  feeble-looking  woman 
finally  opened  the  door  and  invited  us  in.  The 
room  was  poorly  furnished,  and  seemed  fairly 
swarming  with  children,  while  at  the  little 
stand  in  one  corner  sat  the  minister,  rocking 
the  cradle  vigorously  and  reading  in  seeming 
unconsciousness  of  the  tumult  around  him. 
His  wife's  voice  arrested  his  attention,  and  he 
turned  around  to  us  with  an  expression  of 
kindness,  but  did  not  betray  the  least  aston- 
ishment. 

Mattie  undertook  to  tell  our  story  and  our 
errand,  but,  tired  and  discouraged,  broke  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  tale,  and  Esther  com- 
pleted it,  saying  that  we  could  think  of  no 
way  but  to  come  to  him  for  advice,  as  he  must 
know  who  would  be  likely  to  have  room  for 
us.  The  good  man  was  nonplused;  he  did  his 
best,  but  he  could  n't  think  of  a  place  where 
there  was  the  remotest  chance,  and  matters 
grew  more  and  more  dismal. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  said  Mattie  piteously, 
trying  to  choke  back  the  tears;  "we  shall  have 
to  stay  in  the  street." 

"  0,  no,  child,"  said  the  minister  kindly, 
"  we  '11  keep  you  here  first,  though  there  's 
quite  a  house-full  of  us,  you  see;  but  mother 
would  manage  some  way,  I  '11  warrant;  she  's 
like  the  wife  of  the  Sultan  that  was  called 
'  the  woman  of  wonderful  expedients.'  " 

His  wife  smiled  a  little  at  the  compliment, 
and  then  said,  "I  was  just  thinking,  my  dear, 
of  old  Mrs.  Parker.  You  know  she  has  always 
rented  two  of  her  rooms  to  some  person  who 
was  willing  to  look  after  her  a  little.  She  is 
alone  now,  and  if  these  young  ladies  choose 
to  go  in  there  and  board  themselves  I  dare  say 
they  could  get  the  rooms." 

"0,  'woman  of  wonderful  expedients!'"  Nell 
exclaimed,  laughing,  "you  could  not  have 
suited  us  more  perfectly." 

And  we  all  fell  in  with  the  plan  at  once,  the 
minister  agreeing  to  go  over  and  see  the  old 
lady  in  our  behalf.  He  was  successful  in  his 
mission,  and  before  dark  we  were  duly  intro- 
duced to  the  deaf  old  lady,  who  agreed  to 
allow  us  the  use  of  her  two  furnished  rooms, 
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m  return  for  which  we  were  to  make  her  bed, 
take  care  of  her  room,  and  aid  her  in  such 
ways  as  she  needed. 

And  when  we  sat  down  to  our  little  round 
table  and  ate  our  supper  of  crackers  and  milk 
out  of  bowls  of  sundry  patterns,  relics  of  many 
years  of  housekeeping,  we  felt  very  well  satis- 
fied with  our  prospects  and  disposed  to  be 
quite  merry  over  our  late  perplexities. 

It  was  arranged  that  one  of  us  should  re- 
main at  home  each  day  as  housekeeper  while 
the  other  three  were  to  visit  the  hospital,  and 
it  fell  to  Nell's  lot  to  be  the  first  one  to  stay. 
The  rest  of  us  took  our  way  to  the  hospital 
early  in  the  morning,  armed  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  which  the  minister  furnished  us 
out  of  the  pure  goodness  of  his  heart,  for  we 
could  produce  no  testimonials,  except  that 
Esther  had  a  photograph  album,  presented  by 
her  pupils,  and  containing  the  pictures  and 
autographs  of  many  of  our  city  teachers  and 
school  officials.  We  had  often  visited  the  hos- 
pital down  the  river,  bo  that  the  ceremonies  of 
gaining  an  entrance  were  familiar  to  us,  and 
we  walked  very  composedly  to  head-quarters, 
escorted  by  the  sergeant  and  his  guard.  Our 
letter  was  inspected,  our  request  listened  to, 
and  a  pass  made  out  for  us  with  due  formali- 
ties. A  guard  was  sent  to  conduct  us  to  the 
surgeon  in  charge,  under  whose  directions  we 
were  to  act.  He  received  us  with  much  kind- 
ness, telling  us,  however,  that  as  a  general 
thing  he  did  not  set  a  very  high  estimate  upon 
the  services  of  young  ladies  among  the  sol- 
diers, not  that  they  lacked  inclination,  but 
judgment. 

"I  have  never,"  said  he,  "been  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  a  female  nurse  worth  half  so  much 
as  that  man  over  yonder,"  pointing  to  a  rough- 
looking  soldier  who  was  administering  a  bowl 
of  gruel  to  a  poor  fellow  whose  right  sleeve 
hung  empty  from  his  shoulder.  Then,  fearing 
what  he  had  said  might  not  sound  kind  to  us, 
he  added,  "I  have  hopes  of  you,  though;  your 
dress,  for  one  thing,  looks  as  if  you  meant 
work — neat  and  pretty  without  any  furbelows." 

"What  shall  we  do?"  ashed  Esther,  seeing 
he  was  turning  away  from  us. 

"  Use  a  woman's  wit  and  see  what  needs 
doing,"  was  the  answer.  "  If  you  want  any 
directions  go  to  the  nurses  or  surgeons  of  the 
wards.  These  men  want  to  be  talked  to,  and 
read  to,  and  cheered  up.  Do  n't  go  near  one 
of  them  with  a  dismal  face." 

We  stood  together  at  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  wards  and  looked  down  the  long  build- 
ing half  in  fear.  On  each  side  a  row  of  thirty 
narrow  beds  and  on  every  bed  a  form  that  was 


either  wasted  by  sickness  or  cruelly  maimed 
by  war,  and  of  them  all  there  was  probably 
not  one  who  had  not  been  full  of  hope,  and 
vigor,  and  manly  strength  a  year  before. 
There  was  not  one  who  had  not  somewhere 
dear  ones  who  would  give  the  world  for  the 
privilege  of  watching  beside  them  and  minis- 
tering to  their  needs.  It  was  not  a  cheerful 
prospect,  and  we  felt  disposed  to  weep  rather 
than  smile.  It  was  timid  little  Mattie  who 
first  made  a  move  by  stepping  quietly  to  a 
man  who  was  trying  to  read  with  a  bandage 
covering  one  of  his  eyes. 

"  Let  me  read  to  you,"  she  said  with 
a  pleasant  smile,  taking  the  book  from  his 
hand. 

And  so  Esther  and  I  followed  her  example 
and  walked  on.  Esther  went  directly  through 
into  another  ward,  and  I  paused  at  a  bed 
where  a  young  boy  was  lying  in  the  most 
violent  stages  of  fever.  A  man  stood  at  his 
side  fanning  him  constantly  and  occasionally 
wetting  the  cloth  upon  his  head;  but  the  boy's 
eyes  were  rolling  wildly  in  the  delirium  of 
fever,  and  he  seemed  unconscious  of  every 
thing  but  suffering.  I  took  my  place  upon 
the  other  side  and  commenced  bathing  his  face 
and  temples  and  talking  to  him  in  a  low  tone. 
For  a  long  time  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  me, 
then  gradually  the  restless  motion  of  his  head 
ceased  and  his  eyes  grew  quieter,  sometimes 
turning  to  my  face  with  a  puzzled  look  that 
was  half  rational.  Eor  a  whole  hour  I  sat 
there,  till  one  of  the  surgeons  came  with  a 
portion  which  he  administered  without  speak- 
ing, only  smiling  and  nodding  to  me  as  he 
went  away.  Soon  the  boy's  eyes  closed,,  and 
as  he  gradually  fell  asleep  a  smile  crept  over 
his  face.  It  seemed  a  life-giving  sleep(  and 
after  watching  him  for  a  long  time  without 
daring  to  stop  the  motion  of  my  hand  over  his 
forehead,  I  said  to  his  soldier  nurse,  "He  will 
feel  better  when  he  wakes;  he  will  get  well, 
will  he  not?" 

He  shook  his  head,  saying,  "He  will  die;  he 
has  fretted  his  life  out.  Perhaps  you  do  n't 
hnow,  but  he  has  a  leg  off  above  the  knee, 
and  this  fever  spoils  the  surgeon's  work,  it 
won't  heal.  He  has  a  mother  somewhere,  and 
he  has  fretted  terribly  about  being  a  burden 
to  her,  and  because  he  couldn't  fight  again; 
but  the  poor  boy  '11  never  trouble  any  body." 

"Will  he  die  in  this  sleep?"  I  asked  with  a 
sickening  heart,  sitting  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  so  near  to  coming  death. 

"No,  he  will  wake,"  was  the  answer,  "but 
he  will  go  before  morning." 

I   turned   sadly  from  the  sleeper  to  ask  at 
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the  next  bed,  "Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do 
for  you?" 

"  If  you  'd  write  me  a  letter,  miss,"  said  the 
man,  holding  up  his  shattered  right  hand;  "I 
never  was  much  of  a  penman,  and  can  't  make 
it  go  with  my  left  hand  any  how." 

He  was  cheerful  over  his  misfortune,  so  I 
managed  to  return  his  smile  as  I  took  from 
my  pocket  my  portable  inkstand,  smoothed  out 
the  crumpled  sheet  of  paper  he  gave  me,  and 
prepared  to  write. 

"  It  's  to  Mary,  my  wife,"  he  said  with  a 
satisfied  expression;  "she  do  n't  know  I  'm 
here,  nor  I  hain't  been  over  a  week.  I  got  my 
hand  blown  all  to  flinters  with  a  bit  of  shell 
down  to  Fair  Oaks,  and  then  these  confounded 
chills  got  hold  of  me,  so  they  sent  me  up  with 
a  lot  from  the  field  hospital.  The  doctor  has 
got  the  master  hand  of  the  shakes  though,  and 
I  '11  be  all  right  pretty  soon." 

I  put  his  remarks  into  readable  shape  as 
well  as  I  could,  though  they  seemed  intended 
as  much  for  me  as  his  wife.  It  was  pleasant 
to  him  to  find  some  one  to  talk  with,  and  so 
he  went  rambling  on  about  his  home  and  his 
children,  choking  up  as  he  told  me  how  his 
little  girl  had  cut  off  a  lock  of  her  hair  to 
send  him,  and  how  he  had  worn  it  next  to  his 
heart  ever  since.  I  made  out  the  letter  a  lit- 
tle at  a  time  and  read  it  aloud  to  him. 

"  Shall  I  tell  her  you  hope  to  get  dis- 
charged and  come  home?"  I  asked.  "  You 
know  you  can  't  handle  a  musket  if  your  hand 
is  spoiled." 

"  Not  till  the  war  is  over,"  said  he,  flashing 
up  into  enthusiasm.  "  I  've  got  one  hand  left, 
and  if  I  can  't  fight  I  can  do  something  for 
them  than  can.  No,  ma'am,  I  went  in  to  see 
this  thing  through,  and  I  mean  to  stick  by 
the  old  flag  as  long  as  there  is  a  bit  of  me 
left." 

The  letter  was  folded,  and  then  a  wistful 
face  drew  me  to  another  bed,  and  so  the  time 
slipped  by,  and  noon  came  before  I  thought. 

We  ate  our  dinner  under  a  tree  upon  the 
grounds,  and,  though  we  sat  together  nearly 
an  hour,  we  had  very  little  conversation.  It 
was  as  if  a  great  burden  of  labor  and  care  had 
been  suddenly  laid  upon  our  hearts,  and  we 
grew  grave  and  solemn  under  its  pressure. 
How  much  there  was  to  do  for  all  these  three 
thousand  sufferers,  and  how  helpless  we  felt 
with  the  work  before  us! 

"And  up  at  the  city,"  said  Esther  dreamily, 
"  they  are  feasting,  and  singing,  and  making 
merry,  and  all  this  lies  so  near." 

Our  hearts  were  full  of  silent  prayer  for  aid 
as  we  separated  again,  for  we  all  felt  our  need 


of  wisdom  to  enable  us  to  use  our  power  in 
the  best  way. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  two  different 
wards,  but  as  the  hour  drew  near  which  must 
see  us  outside  of  the  lines,  I  hurried  back  for 
a  moment  to  see  what  change  had  come  to  my 
sick  boy,  who,  they  had  told  me,  must  die. 
He  was  lying  awake,  and  the  fever  seemed 
wholly  gone,  leaving  his  face  sharp,  white,  and 
weary-looking.  It  was  easy  for  even  me  to 
see  that  his  life  was  almost  ended,  and  I 
longed  to  say  something  to  comfort  or  guide 
him. 

"Does  he  know?"  I  asked  of  the  doctor  with 
an  unspoken  question  in  my  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  nodded  the  doctor,  and  the  boy 
turned  his  face  toward  me,  saying,  "  You  mean 
I  am  dying;  yes,  I  know.  Is  the  chaplain 
coming  soon?" 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  anx- 
iously at  his  watch;  "he  is  detained  outside 
by  business." 

It  was  a  new  thing  for  me,  standing  there 
among  those  stern  soldiers,  and  waiting  for 
the  shadow  of  death  to  creep  over  that  wan 
face;  but  I  only  remembered  that  soul  going 
out  into  a  great  eternity.  Was  it  going  into 
the  dark,  was  it  going  alone?  I  bent  my  head 
over  the  pillow  and  repeated  in  a  low  tone, 
"  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou 
art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  com- 
fort me." 

"  That  is  in  the  Bible,  my  mother's  Bible," 
said  the  dying  boy,  looking  up  in  my  face  with 
a  smile.  "Thou  art  with  me,"  he  repeated 
slowly,  his  eyes  even  then  growing  filmy;  "yes 
I  can  say  that." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  and  then  he 
rallied  a  little  and  asked  eagerly,  "  Can  't  you 
sing?  My  mother  used  to  sing,  and  I  dreamed 
to-day  I  heard  her  singing  hymns  just  as  she 
used  to  Sunday  evenings  when  we  sat  on  the 
porch  together." 

I  could  n't  sing,  and  I  think  I  never  coveted 
the  gift  so  earnestly  before;  but  as  I  shook  my 
head  in  answer  to  his  question  I  saw  that 
Mattie  had  followed  me  and  stood  by  me. 

"  Sing  to  him,"  I  whispered,  and  after  a 
moment's  pause  she  began  singing  "Rock  of 
Ages."  She  had  a  sweet,  clear  voice,  and  the 
boy  listened  with  a  pleased  smile.  Then  she 
sang,  "  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  and  as  he 
lay  with  his  eyes  closed  as  if  sleeping,  she 
silently  showed  me  her  watch  in  token  that 
we  must  leave,  and  we  stole  softly  away  from 
the  bedside.  Esther  joined  us  at  the  office  of 
the   surgeon    in    charge,   where   she   had    been 
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conversing  with  the  intelligent  mulatto  who 
stood  on  guard  at  the  door,  and  we  hastened 
on  our  homeward  way. 

Nell  met  us  at  the  door  with  an  extravagant 
welcome.  She  had  prepared  a  most  creditable 
supper  considering  her  resources,  and  enter- 
tained us  with  a  lively  account  of  her  day's 
experience.  She  had  quite  captivated  old  Mrs. 
Parker  by  her  attentions;  had  visited  the  min- 
ister's family,  cut  out  some  aprons  for  the 
baby,  and  finally  taken  little  Lucy  to  the 
woods  with  her  to  gather  wild  flowers.  They 
had  brought  back  quantities  of  the  beautiful 
laurel  blossoms,  which  Nell  proposed  to  make 
into  tiny  bouquets  for  the  soldiers.  So  we  sat 
at  the  open  door  in  the  Summer  twilight,  tell- 
ing Mrs.  Parker  about  our  day  at  the  hospital, 
and  tying  up  scores  of  the  charming  flowers 
into  small  clusters  with  sprigs  of  sweetbrier 
and  myrtle. 

"  There  '11  be  enough  for  two  whole  wards," 
said  Nell  delightedly  as  she  emptied  her  treas- 
ures upon  the  dewy  grass  under  the  maples, 
and  sprinkled  them  plentifully  with  water. 

"  I  wonder  if  soldiers  care  for  such  trash," 
said  the  old  lady,  hobbling  away  from  the 
door. 

Mattie  sat  alone  upon  the  step  twining  a 
simple  wreath.  She  looked  up  at  me  silently 
as  I  stood  watching  her,  and  I  knew  it  was  for 
the  dead  soldier. 

(to  be  conttntteb.) 
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I.    ACTION   THE    GREAT  LAW  OP  THE    CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. 

OOMETHING  to  do  and  energy  in  doing  it 
U  always  marks  the  man  whose  heart  throbs 
with  the  pulsations  of  the  divine  life.  Where 
there  is  no  action  there  can  be  no  vitality,  no 
moral  power.  Stagnation  and  spiritual  lifeless- 
ness  always  characterize  the  man  who  is  not 
up  and  doing  for  Christ  and  the  world.  No 
surer  sign  can  be  given  that  there  is  no  relig- 
ious life  or  power  about  a  man  than  his  idle- 
ness in  his  Lord's  vineyard.  Light  shines  or 
fire  burns  by  no  greater  necessity  than  that 
the  live  man  in  the  Church  toils  for  the  good 
of  his  race  by  a  necessity  of  the  spiritual  life 
within  him.  There  are  forces  in  him  that  im- 
pel him  to  work,  and  that  make  him  never  so 
happy  as  when  at  work  for  the  Master. 

Sympathy  is  a  vital  element  in  every  pious 
heart — sympathy  for  souls  in  sin  and  on  the 


way  to  ruin.  And  what  is  Christian  sympathy 
but  another  name  for  practical  benevolence? 
What  is  it  worth  unless  it  prompt  to  action 
for  the  relief  of  the  party  which  excites  this 
sentiment  in  the  breast?  David  said  nothing 
more  touching  or  sublime  in  all  his  life  than 
when  he  exclaimed,  "  I  beheld  the  transgress- 
ors, and  was  grieved."  He  saw  the  trans- 
gressors at  their  work  and  on  their  way  to 
doom  and  death  and  was  grieved — that  is,  his 
sympathies  for  them  in  view  of  their  peril 
were  intensely  excited  and  aroused.  It  were 
to  little  purpose  to  be  grieved  over  the  con- 
dition and  danger  of  sinners,  and  yet  not  to 
outstretch  the  hand  and  put  forth  effort  to 
save  them.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  griev- 
ing over  a  family  whose  house  was  on  fire  at 
midnight,  and  yet  making  no  effort  to  rescue 
its  sleeping  inmates  from  the  devouring  flames. 
Sympathy  must  be  practical.  The  pious  heart 
can  not  be  indifferent  to  or  unaffected  by  the 
world's  moral  condition — can  not  let  precious 
souls  for  whom  Christ  has  bled  and  died  sink 
down  to  perdition  without  an  earnest,  mighty 
effort  to  save  them.  The  law  of  the  Christian 
life  is  action — intense,  never-flagging  toil  for 
God  and  souls.  He  who  bears  the  name  of 
Christian  and  who  does  not  recognize  work  as 
the  very  genius  of  his  calling,  has  yet  to  learn 
the  first  elements  of  Christian  religion.  The  true 
man's  philosophy  is  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  that  of  the  poet  when  he  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Great  duties  are  before  me,  and  great  songs, 
And,  whether  crowned  or  crownless,  when  I  fall 
It  matters  not,  so  that  God's  work  is  done." 

II.    THE  SOUL  ANCHORED  TO  EARTH. 

Formed  for  noble  action  in  the  world,  and 
destined  for  the  race  and  life  of  eternity,  it  is 
indeed  the  saddest  of  all  spectacles  to  witness 
a  human  being  absorbed  in  the  mere  trifles  of 
earth  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  high  ends  and 
nobler  aims  of  his  existence.  To  live  for  time 
and  timely  things  when  all  his  interests  and 
hopes  center  in  God  and  eternity — such  a  life 
is  indeed  outside  the  circle  of  all  its  duties  and 
happiness,  and  may  well  excite  the  wonder  of 
angels  and  fiends.  The  soul  anchored  to  earth 
when  it  should  have  its  fastenings  on  the 
skies — bound  to  this  outward,  sensuous  life 
when  it  should  be  pluming  its  pinions  for  im- 
mortality— the  very  thought  of  such  an  inver- 
sion of  a  man's  being  is,  beyond  all  conception, 
awful.     To  remember  that  in  respect  to  earth 

"  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep," 
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is  to  have  before  the  mind  the  strongest  motive 

0,  to  hear  thee  say  "  I  love  thee," 

that   could    influence    it   to   right,   action,   and 

0,  to  know  that  thou  art  near! 

earnest  devotion   to    the  best  interests  of  the 
soul.     If   we   have   but  a   day — the  short  day 

Sense  hath  agonizing  yearnings 
For  some  outward  word  or  sign; 

of    life— in    which    to    act    out    our    Creator's 

Let  me  feel  thine  arms  about  me, 

design    and    work    up    to    its    exalted   destiny, 

Let  me  hear  thee  call  me  thine. 

with  what  dispatch  should  we  loose  our  anchor- 
age   from    the    trifling    objects    of    sense    and 
spring  to  the  true  work  and  happiness  of  life! 
Although  human  life  is  short  and  soon  to  be 
"rounded  with  a  sleep,"  yet,  thank  Heaven,  it 
is  long   enough,  if  rightly  improved,  to  allow 
all     its    duties    and    work    to    be     gracefully 
"rounded"  for  eternity. 

If,  when  I  appear  before  thee, 

Thou  shouldst  bid  my  soul  depart, 

All  the  angel  bands  of  heaven 
Should  not  force  my  hands  apart. 

Strong  their  clasp  who  clasp  in  dying; 

Vainly  such  embrace  is  spurned, 
And  my  soul  would  cling  unto  thee 

Till  to  nothing  it  returned, 

For  I  love  thee,  0  my  Savior, 

""" 

A  STRUGGLING  HEART. 

All  in  earth  and  heaven  above! 
Wherefore  do  I  ever  grieve  thee? 
0,  perfect  me  by  thy  love! 

BY    AUGUSTA    MOORE. 

Father,  wherefore  do  I  grieve  thee? 

Why  do  my  weak  footsteps  stray 
Daily  toward  the  stormy  mountains, 
From  the  narrow  path  away? 

Do  not  say  I  do  not  love  thee; 

TWILIGHT. 

BY    SOPHIA    VAN    MATEE. 

Love  I  aught  that  doth  not  prove 
Evermore  a  step  to  raise  me 
Nearer  to  the  source  of  love? 

0,  with  all  there  is  within  me, 

Like  some  fair  saint  who  willingly  resigns 
Her  jewels,  broidered  robe,  and  golden  hair, 

Nor,  wrapt  in  contemplation  sweet,  repines, 
Nor  seems  of  her  sad-colored  dress  aware, 

In  a  perfect  light  I  see 

So  doth  the  twilight  lay  her  splendors  by; 

That  't  is  love  from  thee  that  sweetens 

The  golden  cloud,  the  misty,  purple  haze, 

Every  other  love  for  me. 

And  all  that  wondrous,  changing  imagery 

Life  would  be  despair  without  thee, 

Attendant  on  the  sun's  departing  rays. 

Heaven  would  be  no  refuge  then; 
Tell  me  not  I  do  not  love  thee, 
Loveliest  of  the  sons  of  men. 

Like  that  true-hearted  one  she  sits  in  peace, 

For  she  hath  proved  the  freshness  of  the  morn 
And  brightness  of  the  day;  and  now  soft  ease 

"When  thy  children  rise  before  me, 

From  all  the  dead  and  weary  past  is  born. 

Clothed  with  majesty  and  might, 

All  their  palms  and  laurels  waving 

Brightly  on  my  charmed  sight — 

Her  gentle  voice  the  murmuring  hives  obey, 

And  birds  fly  homeward  to  the  sheltering  nest; 
She  shrouds  the  hills  within  her  mantle  gray, 

When  I,  trembling,  sit  before  them, 

And  nature  wide  bows  to  her  soft  behest. 

Daring  scarce  to  lift  my  eyes, 
To  the  crowned  ones,  thy  children, 
Always  then  my  thoughts  arise; 

Nor  even  the  sky  disdains  for  this  one  hour 

The  universal  air  of  peace  to  breathe, 
And  ere  the  moon  ariseth  in  her  power, 

Rise  exulting  to  the  Father, 

Clothed  with  thunder,  crowned  with  power; 

A  respite  from  her  brilliant  guests  receive. 

What  art  thou,  0,  Son  eternal, 

It  is  the  hour  of  peace  and  holy  calm, 

These  but  starlight  of  an  hour? 

When,  called  by  nature's  thousand  voices  sweet, 

Lord,  I  am  but  dumb  before  thee, 
Words  sink  down  and  faint  and  die, 

The  soul  retires  to  seek  some  healing  balm 
That  shall  allay  her  passionate,  feverish  heat. 

But  thou  knowest  how  I  love  thee, 
•     And  revere  thy  majesty. 

Imagination's  magic  power  will  bring, 

Soft  floating  through  the  misty,  gloaming  air, 

For  my  sins  do  not  forsake  me; 
Leave  me  not  to  prove  despair; 

Those  absent  ones  to  whom  the  heart  doth  cling, 
And  she  may  hold  communion  with  them  there. 

Save  me  from  the  "outer  darkness," 
Lord,  thou  couldst  not  love  me  there. 

This  hour  is  like  that  life  among  the  shades 
Where  blessed  spirits  rest  from  every  grief, 

Give  me  strength  to  strive  and  conquer, 

Enjoying  while  the  earthly  interest  fades 

Set  me  free  from  doubt  and  fear; 

More  sacred  friendships  and  more  blessed  belief. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OLD    TIMES. 

I  HOPE  I  am  not  a  croaker.  I  say  not  in 
my  heart  that  the  former  days  were  better 
than  these,  but  as  my  eye  runs  from  range  to 
range  of  the  pretty  white  cottages,  and  notes 
the  more  imposing  residences  and  public  build- 
ings before  me — all  of  which  are  younger  than 
myself — I  confess  that  I  should  like  to  recall  for 
a  single  day  the  old  scenes  as  they  appeared  to 
my  youth.  Memory  treasures  them  and  repro- 
duces them  at  pleasure,  but  I  can  not  thus  ex- 
hibit them  to  others,  and  a  pleasure  unshared 
is  but  half  enjoyed  at  the  best. 

There  was  a  long  street  which  ran  through 
the  town  from  north  to  south.  It  was,  and  is 
five  miles  in  length.  The  numerous  streets 
which  branch  from  it  now,  and  the  pretty 
squares  where  different  roads  meet,  had  never 
been  thought  of  then.  I  can  fancy  the  indig- 
nation of  our  stalwart  farmers  had  a  proposition 
been  made  to  them  for  streets  across  their 
meadows,  and  for  house-sites  among  the  most 
exclusive  nooks  in  the  broad  pasture  grounds. 

At  each  end  of  the  long  street  was  a  reverend 
old  church,  with  pens  for  pews,  with  high  un- 
painted  pulpit  and  galleries,  with  the  tunnel- 
shaped  inverted  echo  suspended  like  grim  fate 
over  the  preacher's  head,  with  great  staring 
windows  without  blinds,  with  side,  back,  and 
front  entrances,  and  the  bell-rope  hanging  in 
the  middle  of  the  church. 

Both  churches  were  literally  running  over 
with  doctrines.  Half-way  between  the  two  was 
the  Haunted  Rock,  a  huge  black  bowlder,  which 
stood  apart  from  all  other  rocks,  a  self-appointed 
guardian  of  the  highway.  It  was  an  object  of 
superstitious  fear  to  others  besides  children, 
from  the  fact  that  a  veritable  ghost,  wrapped  in 
a  sheet,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion  in 
ghost-land,  had  been  caught  on  it.  Seen  on  it, 
would  perhaps  be  the  proper  expression,  ghosts 
not  being  "catchable." 

The  old  Churches  have  given  place  to  a  num- 
ber of  new  ones,  which,  while  agreeing  in  doc- 
trine with  the  old  and  with  each  other,  have 
rounded  off  the  unsightly  angles  with  tasty 
trimming,  interpolating  various  little  crotchets 
and  improvements  suited  to  progressive  people. 
Underneath  is  the  old  foundation  still;  the  rig- 
orous old  creed  asserts  itself  as  tenaciously  as 
ever;  but  it  is  only  at  rare  intervals  that  it 
comes  forth   to  the   day,  when  the  hammer  of 

some  spiritual  geologist  rouses  it.     For  the  rest 
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of  the  time,  like  a  tired  old  bear,  it  contentedly 
hibernates. 

The  Haunted  Rock — how  we  used  to  hold 
our  breath  and  hug  the  opposite  wall  if  caught 
on  the  road  near  it  at  nightfall! — has  been 
blown  to  pieces  by  vulgar  gunpowder.  It  has 
been  put  to  several  different  uses,  less  poetical 
than  its  former  position  as  a  ghost's  pedestal; 
such  as  walling  fields  and  underpinning  houses. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  separate  ghost  will  be 
furnished  for  every  block  of  it  till  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  desecration  shall  be  taught  a 
wholesome  dread  of  things  unseen.  There  were 
curiously-colored  streaks  running  through  the 
rock — real  ghost  tracks — which  would  have 
made  a  fine  study  for  a  geologist  if  the  town 
had  owned  one.  But  it  irks  me  to  think  of  a 
set  of  unsentimental  stone-cutters  deliberately 
drilling  holes  in  the  Haunted  Rock  and  blowing 
it  up  with  gunpowder. 

Up  and  down  the  long  road  were  scattering 
dwelling-houses,  sometimes  two  or  three  in  a 
sociable  group,  but  oftener  a  single  farm-house 
rejoicing  in  its  cheerful  solitude.  Most  of  these 
were  one-story  houses,  with  an  honest  contempt 
for  stairways,  spreading  themselves  out  upon 
the  ground  to  any  convenient  distance.  They 
were  seldom  painted,  and  when  they  were  it 
was  not  to  make  them  more  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  but  to  make  the  clapboards  last.  So  the. 
homelier,  substantial  colors  were  chosen,  and 
dark-red  or  orange-colored  houses,  with  white 
trimmings,  nestled  in  among  the  surrounding 
fruit-trees  as  contentedly  as  if  there  were  no 
other  colors  in  the  universe. 

The  school-house  was  red,  and  hither  came 
all  aspirants  for  knowledge,  from  the  tow- 
headed  urchins,  who  breathed  inward  male- 
dictions upon  the  inventors  of  primers  and 
catechisms,  to  the  great  boys  and  girls  who 
came  to  school  in  Winter  and  read,  and  spelled, 
and  ciphered,  and  recited  abbreviations  till 
they  were  old  enough  to  be  married;  the  court- 
ship often  being  done  up,  to  save  time,  during 
the  half-hour  school  recesses  or  the  noon  inter- 
mission. 

There  Was  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  educa- 
tion then.  Any  body  could  do  it.  No  one 
supposed  it  impossible  to  become  learned  m 
one's  own  town,  among  one's  own  people.  All 
the  modern  fuss  and  worry  about  educating 
young  America  would  have  been  incomprehen- 
sible to  our  sturdy  farmers,  and  any  unusual 
scholarship — unless  a  boy  was  to  be  a  minis- 
ter— was  a  sign  of  "a  weak  spot  somewhere." 
It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  understand  the 
enginery  of  the  spheres  or  the  compounding  of 
a  tornado  in  order  to  enable  one  to  mind  his 
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own  business.  Our  brains,  such  as  they  were, 
found  ample  space  for  development  in  the  low, 
red  school-house. 

Not  far  from  the  school  was  an  apple-tree, 
which  all  the  urchins  of  my  time  will  ever  hold 
in  loving  remembrance.  There  was  a  natural 
seat  in  the  fork  of  the  tree,  where  we  could  sit 
and  leisurely  regale  ourselves  upon  the  juicy, 
scarlet-streaked  fruit.  Somebody  owned  the 
tree  according  to  law,  but  no  boy  or  girl  ever 
believed  in  the  ownership.  There  seemed  to  be 
an  instinctive  faith  that  it  belonged  to  the  chil- 
dren. And  as  they  were  left  in  undisputed 
possession  of  it,  the  owner  probably  had  the 
good  sense,  as  well  as  the  good  nature,  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  what  was  inevitable. 

There  was  a  pear-tree  clown  in  the  long 
meadow  which  drooped  heavily  in  the  late  Au- 
tumn beneath  its  weight  of  dark,  mottled  fruit. 
That  is  standing  yet,  gnarled  and  broken  by 
time,  but  0,  what  delicious  pears  it  still  gives 
us! 

The  apple-tree  has  gone  with  the  old  red 
school-house,  and  a  narrow,  stuck-up,  two-story 
brown  house,  with  blue  blinds  and  with  a  hedge 
all  around  it,  has  pompously  established  itself 
above  the  dear  old  dead  roots.  It  has  such  an 
uppish  look  that  it  tempts  a  person  to  knock  it 
down.  It  looks  like  an  admiration-point  set 
up  in  the  middle  of  a  tea-tray. 

Purple  thistles,  and  wdd  thyme,  and  barber- 
ries grew  peacably  together  in  a  little  hollow 
near  the  school-house,  and  vigorous  birch  sap- 
lings, with  a  sense  of  the  disciplinary  virtue  of 
their  pliant  twigs,  obligingly  took  root  by  the 
very  door. 

I  remember  running  a  race  with  a  supposed 
spirit  round  and  round  this  hollow  one  dusky 
Summer  evening,  after  spending  several  hours 
over  a  forbidden  book  full  of  the  delicious  hor- 
rors of  ghost  literature.  In  vain  I  attempted 
to  beat  a  retreat  or  to  execute  a  flank  move- 
ment, and  it  was  only  when  half  dead  with 
terror  I  sank  exhausted  on  the  ground  that  the 
spirit  assumed  the  form  of  a  playful  black  kit- 
ten, which,  not  yet  tired  of  the  frolic,  sculled 
up  the  nearest  tree  with  a  "midnight  cry." 

It  is  like  journeying  through  a  familiar  land 
thus  to  go  back  into  the  past.  It  does  not 
weary  us  like  a  tour  among  new  objects.  Be- 
sides, we  can  journey  just  when  we  please,  and 
when  we  stop  to  rest  we  are  at  home.  Change 
of  place,  travel,  is  often  prescribed  for  the  sor- 
rowful, but  it  is  only  the  light-hearted  who 
make  journeying  a  pleasure.  The  heavy  heart 
can  not  be  left  behind,  and  its  grief  colors 
every  thing.  If  there  be  rest  any  where  on 
earth  it  is  in  the  old  "home  paths." 


1  pity  those  who  seek  for  friends  outside  the 
tried  home  growth,  because  other  and  more  ele- 
gant associations  gratify  a  fastidious  taste.  The  . 
disposition  to  aid  us  in  need,  to  comfort  us  in 
sorrow,  will  crop  out  from  the  rough  and  out- 
wardly hard  nature,  and  the  toil-hardened  hands 
of  those  who  fight  life's  battles  are  the  soonest 
stretched  out  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  succor  the 
unhappy.  The  true  friend  who  gives  us  an  oc- 
casional healthy  snub  for  our  own  profit,  is  not 
the  person  to  listen  smilingly  while  we  are 
slandered;  it  will  require  a  bold  tongue  to  de- 
tract from  our  merits  in  his  or  her  presence, 
and  the  harsh  voice  softens  to  sweet  music, 
when,  in  our  extremity,  it  offers  its  uncouth 
consolation. 

I  do  n't  know  what  Solomon  meant  by  say- 
ing that  the  eye  is  never  satisfied  with  seeing. 
Perhaps  he  referred  to  his  own  eyes,  and  it  was 
doubtless  true  of  them.  There  is  an  old  man 
living  in  a  retired  spot  just  beyond  that  long 
belt  of  pines  that  serves  as  a  dividing  line  be- 
tween our  town  and  the  next  in  order.  He  has 
lived  all  his  life  in  the  same  house,  worked  on 
the  same  farm,  clone  over  and  over  and  over 
again  the  same  things,  and  never  was  twenty 
miles  from  home  in  his  life.  He  is  contented 
with  what  he  has  seen,  and  is  quite  unwilling 
to  see  any  thing  more. 

Once,  as  a  great  favor  to  a  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily, he  did  take  a  look  at  our  lake — Snoog'a 
Pond — and  it  so  appalled  him  by  its  size  that 
without  waiting  for  his  escoft  he  sought  at 
once  the  security  of  his  home. 

"I  declare!"  said  he,  "what  a  sight  of  water 
there  is  in  the  world!" 

He  went  home  satisfied  with  sight-seeing. 
He  sits  by  the  wide  fireside,  when  his  work  is 
done,  and  ponders  his  own  perfections.  He  has 
found  out  that  man  is  wonderfully  made,  though 
he  is  not  sure  about  woman,  and  his  wife  list- 
ening to  his  infidel  opinions  on  the  subject, 
consoles  herself  by  remembering  that  the  Bible 
says  "all  men  are  liars,"  and  that  "it  repented 
God  that  he  made  man." 

"I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  says  the  good  wo- 
man. 

The  very  air  of  the  house  has  a  self-satisfied, 
conceited  feeling  about  it,  and  you  have  a  cu- 
rious feeling  that  the  quaint  old  furniture  is 
just  going  to  crow. 

There  are  souls  which  seem  to  us  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  achievements  in  the  infinitesi- 
mal line — perfect  bijous!  What  would  become 
of  them  if  God  did  not  charge  himself  with  the 
care  of  little  things? 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  he  is  just  as  truly 
active  in   the  prolongation  of  insect  life  as   in 
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the  continuation  of  human  existence,  and  that 
the  same  skill  which  winds  up  the  machinery 
of  a  giant  mind  keeps  the  tiny  intellect  ticking. 

Coming  back  from  the  past  I  turn  with  fresh 
interest  to  the  present  and  note  its  improve- 
ments. There  are  many  pretending  places,  made 
popular  by  ephemeral  fashion,  that  do  not  begin 
to  possess  the  natural  attractions  of  our  "lake 
region."  I  think  no  tourist  ever  beheld  a  more 
charming  view  than  that  now  before  me.  The 
hills  wear  such  lovely  shades  of  green,  and  con- 
trast so  exquisitely  with  the  dark  pyramidal 
firs  which  diversify  their  slopes,  and  there  is  a 
pleasant,  exhilarating  light  upon  the  ocean. 

Fort  Warren,  Castle  Island,  and  the  Island 
Hospital  are  all  distinctly  defined  in  the  clear 
air,  and  seem  to  be  our  near  neighbors.  With 
a  glass  of  moderate  power  we  bring  them  near 
enough  for  a  morning's  call.  Hush!  it  is  the 
sea  preaching  its  perpetual  sermon,  Its  moral 
is  the  restlessness  of  mankind.  Its  changeless- 
ness  or  duration  is  a  strong  contrast  to  our 
short  life  and  certain  decay.  It  speaks  to  us 
of  the  infinite,  of  eternity.  As  we  listen  we 
feel  the  hollowness  of  worldly  pursuits  and 
fashions,  and  the  mockery  of  earthly  riches. 

Such  thoughts,  too  crude  to  be  brought  into 
tangible  form,  used  to  fill  fey  childish  mind 
when,  with  my  lap  full  of  white  shore  pebbles 
and  colored  shells,  I  used  to  listen  to  the  surf 
or  strive  to  interpret  the  mysterious  whispering 
language  of  the  shells.  It  required  but  little 
imaginative  power  to  idealize  it  all  into  spirit 
utterances. 

'  Ah,  azure  sea,  the  ancient  sea, 
Blue  sea,  forever  young!" 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"IRELAND   FOREVER.'' 

Hark!  It  is  a  strange  clangor,  unlike  any 
other  sound  in  the  known  world.  We  turn 
naturally,  on  hearing  it,  toward  New  Ireland 
for  an  explanation.  At  first,  there  is  no  visible 
cause  for  the  uproar,  but  we  understand  it  all 
directly. 

Imprimis.  There  are  two  goats  racing  along 
the  south  border  of  the  lake,  kicking  up  their 
heels  and  shaking  their  horns  in  defiance  of  the 
whole  solar  system.  Close  behind  run  two  Irish 
women,  dressed  with  a  wholesome  disregard  of 
fashion  as  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  their 
drapery.  Shoeless,  bonnetless,  and  sleeveless, 
they  are  both  intent  upon  one  object,  which  is 
to  capture  the  foremost  goat. 

A  medley  of  ragged  women  and  children  are 
Blowly  following,  and  by  degrees  all  of  Ireland 
that  is  at  home  turns  out  to  witness  the  sport. 


It  seems  to  be  any  thing  but  sport  to  the  act- 
ors in  the  little  comedy.  No  sooner  does  one 
fortunate  woman  seize  the  goat  by  the  horns, 
or  by  the  rope  that  depends  from  his  neck,  than 
the  other  manages  to  free  the  animal  by  tear- 
ing the  hair  of  the  captor  and  scratching  or 
beating  her  till  she  is  glad  to  relinquish  her 
prize  and  defend  herself. 

A  babel  of  comment,  both  friendly  and  oth- 
erwise, mingles  with  the  loud  and  angry  voices 
of  the  disputants,  and  there  are  dogs  barking, 
and  an  occasional  expression  of  sentiment  from 
a  little  coterie  of  law-and-order  goats,  who  are 
watching  the  result  from  a  convenient  hill-top. 

From  the  confusion  I  gathered  that  the  two 
women  have  been  swapping  goats,  and  that  one 
has  repented  of  her  bargain,  while  the  other 
obstinately  adheres  to  it.  Both  claim  the  fore- 
most goat  and  ignore  the  other,  who,  for  the 
time,  belongs  to  nobody,  but,  like  the  apocry- 
phal slave  in  Southern  literature,  is  principled 
against  freedom,  and  shows  his  desire  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  sticking  to  the  company. 

Differences  of  opinion  now  begin  to  circulate 
freely  among  the  spectators,  and  harsh  words 
and  angry  gestures  betray  the  birth  of  a  legion 
of  separate  squabbles,  which  directly  begin  to 
take  on  a  special  prominence  of  their  own.  In 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  whole 
population  are  engaged  in  a  regular  "shindy," 
and  one  or  two  women,  with  dark  scowling 
faces,  and  with  stifling  thick  shawls  thrown 
over  their  heads,  are  seen  stealing  rapidly  down 
the  river  road  toward  the  house  of  the  con- 
stable. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  this  proceeding  se- 
cret, and  by  the  time  the  constable  arrives  with 
his  men  and  handcuffs,  every  body  has  shaken 
hands  and  become  boisterously  good-humored, 
the  stray  women  and  goats  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  hills,  and  a  satisfactory  compromise 
effected  over  a  mug  of  hot  toddy.  Indeed,  the 
whole  community  are  ready  to  do  the  honors 
of  Ireland  to  the  officers,  who  have  so  oblig- 
ingly left  all  their  own  interests  to  look  after 
theirs. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  with  Cervantes  that 
"every  man  is  as  God  made  him,  and  oftentimes 
a  great  deal  worse." 

"An'  shure  I  'd  walk  me  five  miles  ony  time 
to  see  a  good  fight." 

So  spoke  our  kitchen  divinity,  Bridget  Kat- 
rine, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  told  the 
honest  truth.  There  seems  to  be  some  inde- 
finable enjoyment  in  fighting,  and  no  one  dis- 
putes the  Irishman's  ability  to  get  it  out.  No 
other  people  will  fight  of  their  own  accord 
during  the  dog-days.     They  do  not  have  to  be 
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drafted  into  the  service,  that  is,  in  the  home 
department,  but  they  are  always  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

This  was  the  laziest  of  Summer  mornings. 
It  broke  over  the  hills  with  a  promise  of 
scorching  heat  and  thunder  episodes.  It  re- 
quired unusual  energy  to  dress,  and  breakfast- 
ing was  not  attempted.  The  bare  effort  to  live 
seemed  all  that  human  nature  was  capable  of. 
Such  a  languid,  dead  morning!  Such  a  hope- 
less stagnation  of  soul  and  body !  What  power 
can  reanimate  us? 

Hark!  a  wild,  ringing  scream  from  the  "lake 
region!"  Dear  Ireland  forever!  Our  hopes  re- 
vive at  once.  We  know  there  is  life  some- 
where. Like  Job's  war-horse,  we  snuff  the 
battle  from  afar,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  know 
that  our  inert  lethargy  is  not  the  rule. 

There  have  been  five  rows  and  two  thunder- 
showers  since  morning.  The  air  never  was 
sweeter. 

"  Touch  us  gently,  father  Time, 
As  we  glide  adown  the  stream." 

As  I  muse  upon  the  honest  Irish  nature,  its 
impulsive  warmth  and  quickness  to  take  offense, 
I  involuntarily  repeat  these  lines  of  Barry  Corn- 
wall. For,  joined  to  all  this  warmth  is  an  ele- 
ment of  youth  and  freshness,  a  sort  of  verd- 
ancy, which  contrasts  refreshingly  with  the 
studied  decorum  and  heartless  propriety  of 
artificial  life. 

The  Irish  songs  are  nearly  as  inspiring  as 
their  fights.  They  do  not  sadden  and  subdue 
your  spirits  like  the  plaintive  Scotch  airs;  they 
are  dashing,  bouncing,  rollicking  melodies,  with 
big,  hearty  choruses,  albeit  the  humor  is  often 
too  coarse  for  refined  ears. 

I  can  not  help  respecting  the  women  of  New 
Ireland,  whether  they  are  drunk  or  sober.  They 
are  the  soul  of  enterprise.  All  the  gardens  are 
planted  by  them,' and  they  put  to  shame  the 
tilling  of  our  masculines.  They  have  early 
vegetables  about  the  time  that  our  tardy  seeds 
push  their  two  first  leaves  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  They  thus  get  the  start  of  the 
various  bugs,  which  are  all  full  grown  and  have 
attained  the  sharpest-set  appetites  by  the  time 
our  tender  shoots  are  juicy  enough  to  be  pala- 
table. 

They  do  not  often  plow  the  soil,  but  go  over 
it  laboriously  with  a  spade.  The  fatigue  is  not 
thought  of.  No  one  knows  better  than  an  Irish 
woman  how  to 

"  Help  gar  the  boatie  row 
And  liehten  a'  the  care." 

What  she  lacks  in  grace  she  makes  up  in  robust 
vigor,  which   is  by  far  the  most  useful  in   her 


sphere.  Our  sense  of  the  beautiful  may  revolt, 
but  our  common-sense  is  attracted.  If  we  take 
her  as  she  is,  with  her  rough  surroundings  and 
enforced  ignorance,  with  her  natural  affinity  for 
dirt  and  pigs  and  unnumbered  babies,  we  shall 
find  much  to  respect  in  the  zealous  effort  and 
muscular  activity  which  pushes  on  her  little 
vessel  and  keeps  it  abreast  of  its  fellows. 

She  does  not  seem  to  expect  much  of  her 
husband,  and  it  would  be  a  blessing  if  many 
American  wives  could  adopt  her  philosophical 
theory.  He  is  a  subordinate  character  in  her 
establishment.  If  he  behaves  well  and  brings 
home  a  part  of  his  earnings  instead  of  spending 
it  all  for  liquor,  she  is  mindful  of  the  circum- 
stance and  considers  it  rather  a  help  to  her 
than  otherwise;  but  she  is  able  to  push  her 
boat  along  without  his  aid  and  with  his  dead 
weight  in  it.  She  is  perfectly  independent; 
there  are  none  more  so. 

Occasionally  we  find  touches  of  refinement 
among  these  women.  A  desire  for  knowledge 
and  an  attempt  at  neatness  will  sometimes  crop 
out  from  the  hard  soil  and  by  persistent  growth 
become  beautiful.  They  remind  one  of  the  blue 
campanula  growing  upon  the  rocky  steep. 

Aileen  is  one  of  these.  No  palace  boudoir 
was  ever  cleaner  than  her  little  kitchen.  A 
spray  of  sweet-brier  hangs  across  the  window, 
and  in  the  strip  of  rich  loam  by  the  door  are 
marigolds,  hollyhocks,  pinks,  and  forget-me-nots. 
I  have  seen  many  a  beautiful  garden,  rich  with 
carnations,  camelias,  purple  wall-flowers,  pan- 
sies,  and  the  rarest  of  roses;  but  the  humbler 
flowers  of  Aileen  have  each  their  lessons,  and 
no  one  can  tell  the  value  of  their  silent  sermons 
in  the  heart  of  New  Ireland. 

Her  child,  the  golden-haired  Maye,  is  herself 
a  flower — an  unpretending  lily  from  the  wild- 
wood.  I  often  stop  to  rest  in  Aileen's  room 
when  fatigued  with  walking. 

"I  wonder  that  you  have  never  married 
again,"  I  said  to  her  one  morning. 

She  was  sitting  by  a  frame,  quilting  a  silk 
cradle  covering  for  a  rich  lady. 

"0,  thin,  I  should  be  blate  to  do  that,"  she 
answered.  "It  would  be  good-by  foriver  to 
pace  and  enjoyment.  It  would  be  rags  for  me- 
self  and  li'le  Maye,  and  the  bit  cabin  would  be 
as  dirthy  as  yon." 

She  pointed  contemptuously  into  the  open 
door  of  the  opposite  hut,  where  a  big,  lazy  man 
lay  on  the  floor  smoking  contentedly,  and  a 
room  full  of  dirty  babies  were  tumbling  over 
each  other. 

"0  no,  Aileen,"  I  said,  "it  could  not  be  so 
bad  as  that.  You  would  keep  any  place  tidy 
where  you  are." 
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"It  would  not  pay,  ma'am.  I  'm  me  own 
woman  now.  I  goes  out  when  I  plaze,  and 
coom  in  the  same.  It 's  many  a  chance  I  get," 
said  Aileen,  with  a  touch  of  pardonable  vanity, 
"but.  I'll  no  marry  again.  I'm  ower  keen  for 
that," 

"But  what  if  some  wonderful  turn  of  good 
fortune  should  send  your  old  lover,  Dennis 
Maylan,  back  to  you?     What  then,  Aileen?" 

"  0,  thin,  that  is  past  hoping  for.  Belike  he's 
married  long  ago,  barrin'  he  's  not  dead,  which 
were  as  bad  to  think  of." 

"But  if  he  should  come  back,  and  should  be 
rich,  too?"  I  persisted. 

"He  'd  not  look  at  me  thin,  shure." 

"You  think  he  might  not  forgive  you  for  not 
waiting  for  him." 

"Arrah,  no,  indacle.  He  's  no  fool.  What- 
hever  could  he  expect?  No,  ma'am,  he  's  not 
that  onrasonable,  not  he.  But  it 's  oulder  I  've 
grown  and  sthouter  as  well,  and  the  roses  have 
gone  from  me  cheeks." 

"I  think  you  could  charm  him  yet,  Aileen." 

"lndade,  and  I  could.  Shure  no  one  but  me 
knows  the  way  to  his  heart.  But  I  'd  scorn  to 
trap  him  wi'  widowy  devices.  Ochone,  Dennis, 
aviek,  where  have  ye  got  to,  mavourneen?" 
exclaimed  Adeen,  pushing  back  the  frame  as 
she  spoke  and  giving  way  to  a  passionate  burst 
of  tears.  I  was  truly  sorry  for  having  awak- 
ened such  emotions,  and  I  expressed  my  sorrow 
for  my  apparent  heartlessness. 

"Niver  mind  it,  ma'am.  Niver  you  care. 
It  's  nothing  new.  It  cooms  over  me  often. 
Even  whin  Mike  was  living  I  could  not  be 
quite  free  from  it.  He  was  such  a  handsome 
laddie,  was  Dennis,  and — and  he  loved  me  so 
much.  There,  it  's  all  gone  noo,"  said  Aileen, 
smiling  brightly  through  her  tears;  "an'  will  ye 
plaze  look  at  this  pattern?" 

It  was  a  vine,  and  was  to  be  quilted  with 
crimson  and  black  upon  the  blue  ground  of  the 
silk. 

"Is  it  not  a  beauty?" 

"Yes;  too  beautiful  for  the  use  it  will  be  put 
to.     It  won't  take  long  to  spoil  it." 

"She  '11  be  wanting  anither  then.  The  spoil- 
ing will  bring  grist  to  my  mill,  so  I  '11  not  wape 
for  its  loss.  It 's  leddies  like  her  as  makes  work 
for  poor  paple." 

I  thanked  Aileen  for  the  new  view  of  fine 
ladyism  which  dignified  it  as  a  necessary  evil. 
"You  are  right,  Aileen.  I  see  it  now.  The 
extravagance  of  the  few  puts  honest  bread  into 
the  mouths  of  the  many." 

"An'  did  yees  niver  mind  that  before?" 
asked  Aileen,  her  eyes  opening  very  wide  in 
wonder  at  my  obtuseness.     "  Whathever  did  ye 


suppose  the  fine  useless  paple  were  kept  alive 
for?" 

"I  do  n't  think  I  ever  reasoned  about  it  at 
all." 

"But  ye  know  that  sorra  a  bit  o'  good 
cooms  o'  their  living,  barrin'  the  business  they 
gives  us?" 

"Yes,  Aileen,  I  knew  that.  But  I  did  not 
know  they  were  created  for  that  purpose." 

"Shure  they  were.  An'  the  finer  they  dress 
and  the  more  illigant  they  live,  the  more  work 
they  make.  They  're  naded  ivery-where,  wi' 
their  pride  and  quare  notions,  an'  their  flitting 
from  one  fancy  to  another.     Don't  you  see  it?" 

"Yes.  Thank  you  for  explaining  what  has 
often  puzzled  me.  I  have  often  heard  that  God 
made  nothing  in  vain,  and  I  am  glad  to  know 
the  use  of  fashionable  people.  What  do  you  do 
for  neighbors,  Aileen?" 

"Neighbors,  is  it?  They're  ower  plinty  on 
all  sides.  I  'd  like  a  lone  wilderness  for  a 
change,  but  I  maun  live  near  me  worruk." 

"But  you  seem  to  have  no  intimate  friends; 
none  like  yourself,  I  mean." 

"Then  you've  never  seen  Kate  Carrol  and 
Margaret  Lillendall?" 

"No.     Where  do  they  live?" 

"Just  over  the  wather.  Do  ye  see  that  big 
rock,  all  covered  with  frostleen  and  ivy,  that 
pushes  itself  out  over  the  pond?" 

"Yes;  I  see  the  rock." 

"Look  just  above  where  the  goats  are  feed- 
ing. Thei'e  's  a  boat  with  a  flag  on  it  on  the 
shore  near  by.     Do  you  mind?" 

"Yes;  I  see  the  boat  and  the  goats." 

"It's  but  a  step  down  the  path  beyond.  I 
row  meself  and  li'le  Maye  across  often  of  an 
evening  whin  me  work  is  done.  They  live  in  a 
cottage  togither.  It 's  worth  going  to  see  of 
itself,  with  its  trees  and  its  flowers.  It  rests 
me  to  go  there.  And  there  is  me  friends, 
ma'am — friends  to  be  proud  of,  and  to  love  for- 
iver  and  iver." 

There  is  something  touching  in  the  tried 
friendship  of  earnest  women  wherever  it  may 
show  itself.  True,  unselfish  friendships  exist 
sometimes  between  men  and  women,  but  not 
often,  because  the  more  egotistical  masculine 
nature  has  to  be  toned  down  to  a  certain  point 
before  it  can  reciprocate  the  purity  and  self- 
forgetfulness  of  real  womanhood.  And  so  it 
seldom  happens  that  the  sexes  meet  on  a  moral 
level.  Ahj  if  men  could  but  believe  in  the 
honest  friendship  and  even  genuine  affection 
that  looks  not  beyond  a  sisterly  expression  of 
interest!  Their  strange  infidelity  shuts  off  from 
them  the  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  purest  of 
life's  pleasures. 
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NUMBER    II. 

WE  have  tried  to  delineate  the  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  German 
population  of  this  country,  and  their  wants  at 
the  time  when  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  induced  to  make  it  one  of -her  first  mis- 
sion fields.  It  was  a  duty  of  patriotism  as 
well  as  of  religion  to  enter  into  it.  The  for- 
eigners must  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  pure 
religion  to  make  good  citizens  of  the  Republic; 
and  to  evangelize  the  nations,  so  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States,  is  to  evangelize 
the  most  active  elements  of  society  in  the  whole 
world.  No  where  on  earth  is  there  such  a  prep- 
aration to  leaven  the  representatives  of  almost 
every  nation  with  the  leaven  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity as  in  this  country.  No  attempt  is  here 
made  by  the  iron  arm  of  government  to  estab- 
lish any  form  of  corrupt  Christianity,  but  it  is 
ready  to  protect  and  to  promote  the  leavening 
process  of  untrammeled  Gospel  truth.  The 
genial  light  and  warmth  of  free  institutions  and 
of  general  education  have  brought  the  commu- 
nity into  a  state  most  favorable  for  receiving 
the  Gospel  and  giving  it  free  course.  This 
country  ought  to  be  the  great  missionary  insti- 
tute for  the  world. 

The  cultivation  of  the  home  field,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  German  immigrants,  prom- 
ised a  rich  harvest;  the  Germans  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  the 
most  numerous  portion  of  the  foreign  immigra- 
tion. We  have  shown  that,  though  given  either 
to  Popish  superstition  or  to  Protestant  skepti- 
cism, they  are  far  from  being  Gospel-hardened, 
and,  perhaps,  more  religiously  inclined  than 
any  other  nation.  Their  honesty,  their  thought- 
fulness,  conscientiousness,  firmness,  good  edu- 
cation, industry,  frugality,  and  other  virtues 
are  universally  acknowledged.  The  conversion 
of  such  a  people  and  the  consecration  of  the 
steadily-increasing  fruits  of  their  industry  and 
skill  promises  much  for  the  interests  of  Cnrist's 
kingdom. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  the  first 
Anglo-American  evangelical  Church  that  at- 
tempted to  enter  this  promising  field  of  labor. 
It  was  evidently  in  accordance  with  the  original 
and  peculiar  vocation  of  Methodism  to  quicken, 
spiritualize,  and  remold  nominal  Christian  com- 
munities. In  consequence  of  our  itinerant  min- 
istry and  our  doctrinal  platform,  we  were,  as  a 
denomination,  better  adapted  to  this  work  than 
Episcopalian,  Calvinist,  and  Baptist  Churches. 


Any  candid,  impartial  mind,  on  a  little  reflec- 
tion, will  acknowledge  that  there  was  a  peculiar 
appropriateness  in  Methodist  missionaries  to 
commence  the  work  of  spiritual  reform  in  the 
German  population,  if  it  were  for  no  other 
reason  but  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Sav- 
ior, that  new  wine  requires  new  bottles. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  encouraging  aspect 
which  missionary  efforts  among  so  interesting  a 
people  presented;  but  let  us  not  forget  the  great 
and  peculiar  obstacles  which  were  and  are  still 
to  be  overcome.  To  say  nothing  of  the  anti- 
christian  elements  in  the  foreign  German  popu- 
lation, which  are  not  of  a  negative  or  passive 
kind,  but  of  a  positive,  most  active  form,  armed 
with  all  the  power  that  education  can  impart, 
an  organized,  propagandist  opposition  to  evan- 
gelical principles;  to  say  nothing  of  the  deep 
prejudices  against  every  thing  that  bears  the 
name  of  Church,  and  especially  the  name  of 
Methodism,  with  which  the  European  German 
is  filled;  to  say  nothing  of  the  sway  of  an  infi- 
del periodical  press  over  the  German  population; 
to  say  nothing  of  their  innumerable  social  clubs 
and  lager  beer  saloons,  etc.— the  attempt  of  an 
Anglo-American  Church  to  be  an  efficient 
worker  among  a  people  speaking  a  different 
language;  in  other  words,  to  raise  up  a  German 
ministry  and  membership  under  a  training  and 
government,  administered  exclusively  by  means 
of  the  English  language- — was  a  problem  more 
difficult  than  might  appear  at  first  sight.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  sending  out  one  or  two  Ger- 
man missionaries  who  understand  the  language 
of  the  Church  by  whom  they  are  sent,  as  well 
as  the  language  and  spirit  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen. But  suppose  the  labors  of  these  men 
are  blessed,  they  form  one  German  congregation 
after  another;  from  these  German  congregations 
soon  German  laborers,  who  do  not  understand 
English,  are  sent  out.  Do  these  laborers,  as 
they  increase  in  number,  not  need  to  be  organ- 
ized into  a  body,  especially  in  our  Church, 
where  they  are  to  exchange  their  fields  of  labor 
every  year  or  two?  Does  an  English  Confer- 
ence not  need  the  judgment  of  their  older  Ger- 
man missionaries  with  regard  to  the  fitness  of 
German  candidates,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose 
of  properly  training  them  in  their  peculiar  work 
and  of  giving  them  their  appropriate  appoint- 
ments? Must  the  German  licentiates  not  be 
examined  by  German  ministers  in  their  course 
of  study?  Must  they  not  have  opportunities 
to  consult  together  concerning  the  peculiar  ex- 
igencies of  their  own  work?  And  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  an  Anglo-American  Church  will 
make  any  general  and  thorough  impression 
upon  the  German  mind  without  a  German  re- 
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ligious  literature  that  will  breathe  her  spirit,  or 
that  the  German  membership  will  be  willing  to 
throw  away  the  rich  patrimony  of  the  theolog- 
ical and  religious  literature  of  the  father-land, 
as  far  as  it  is  in  unison  with  the  doctrines  and 
spirit  of  the  American  Church,  into  which  they 
have  been  grafted?  And  is  it  not  likewise  evi- 
dent that  these  German  missionaries  can  not 
succeed  in  building  up  German  congregations 
without  instructing,  to  some  extent,  the  chil- 
dren as  well  as  the  parents  through  the  medium 
of  the  German  language?  These  questions  can 
not  be  answered  otherwise  than  in  the  affirma- 
tive; and  yet  it  is  justly  urged,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  German  missionaries  of  an  Anglo- 
American  Church  should  remain  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  and  training  of  their  En- 
glish-speaking brethren,  so  that  the  Church 
may  be  assured  her  mission  work  will  not  de- 
viate from  its  original  design  and  character. 
The  missionaries  should  receive  an  American 
as  well  as  a  German  education,  and  learn  to 
speak  English,  so  as  to  remain  one  in  spirit, 
feeling,  aim,  and  manner  with  the  Church  which 
sends  them  out;  nor  should  they  work  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  the  rising  generation  from 
adopting  the  language  of  this  country,  and 
from  being  melted  into  one  American  nation- 
ality. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  justice  of  this 
twofold  aspect  of  the.  German  mission  work, 
the  editor  of  the  Christian  Apologist  proposed 
as  early  as  1844  the  formation  of  a  German 
mission  conference,  held  annually  by  our  Bish- 
ops in  the  English  language,  urging  as  one  of 
the.  strongest  reasons,  that  by  this  means  the 
German  preachers  would  learn  sooner  and  more 
generally  the  English  language  and  receive  a 
more  thorough  American,  Methodist  training. 
From  1837  to  1847  the  German  missions  were 
isolated  from  one  another,  in  several  Confer- 
ences but  one,  in  others  two  or  three  under  the 
charge  of  English  presiding  elders.  The  neces- 
sity of  bringing  as  large  a  number  of  German 
preachers  as  was  practicable  into  one  Confer- 
ence in  order  to  carry  out  our  itinerancy,  was 
so  apparent  that  the  authorities  of  the  Church 
would  most  probably  not  have  objected  to  a 
German  Conference,  but  the  measure  was  but 
feebly  seconded  at  that  time  by  the  German 
preachers  themselves,  because  they  thought 
themselves  incapable  of  transacting  the  Confer- 
ence business  in  English.  Had  the  experiment 
been  ventured  upon  at  that  early  period,  or  in 
1848,  we  can  not  help  thinking  that  in  less 
than  four  years  .the  German  Methodist  preach- 
ers would  have  learned  to  transact  the  business 
of  the  Conference  in  English;  that  the  younger 


preachers  would  have  acquired  the  English  at 
the  very  start  of  their  ministry;  that  the  ad- 
mission of  a  number  of  German  preachers,  who 
did  us  no  good,  and  the  taking  up  of  a  number 
of  missions  that  were  expensive  but  produced 
no  fruit,  would  have  been  prevented,  and  that 
German  Methodism,  thus  organically  wrought 
into  the  economy  and  genius  of  the  Church, 
and  growing  up  out  of  the  same  soil  and  stem 
as  our  English  Conferences,  would  be  ten  times 
stronger  than  it  is;  nor  would  there  have  en- 
tered into  any  mind  the  groundless  and  unde- 
served apprehension  of  a  future  secession  of 
the  German  ministry  and  membership  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

However,  we  must  not  doubt,  though  our 
short-sighted  vision  can  not  see  it,  that  that 
gracious  Providence  which  so  marvelously  made 
lis  a  people,  who  were  not  a  people,  prevented 
the  formation  of  a  German  Conference  at  that 
time.  Certainly  the  next  best  measure  was 
adopted;  the  General  Conference  of  1848  ap- 
proved of  putting  the  German  work  under 
German  presiding  elders,  and  of  forming  Ger- 
man districts  irrespective  of  Conference  lines. 
With  this  measure  the  second  period  of  the 
German  work  commenced..  All  the  German 
missions  in  the  West  were  connected  with  two 
Conferences,  the  Ohio  and  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ences. In  each  Conference  there  were  from  three 
to  five  German  districts.  This  was  the  most 
prosperous  period  of  the  German  work,  and 
lasted  about  eight  years.  There  was  a  sufficient 
number  of  German  preachers  to  find  the  right 
men  for  the  right  places;  and  to  judge  of  the 
suitableness  of  men  proposed  for  reception  into 
Conference.  The  Bishop  also  found  more  relia- 
ble advice  from  three  or  four  German  presiding 
elders  than  from  one,  in  constituting  a  new  field 
and  in  the  representation  of  the  preachers;  and 
though  the  German  preachers  took  but  little 
part  in  the  general  business  of  the  Conference 
from  diffidence  on  account  of  their  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  from 
fear  of  becoming  burdensome,  though  they 
found  it  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  bring 
matters  pertaining  to  their  own  work  before 
the  Conference,  yet  in  the  intervals  of  the  ses- 
sions they  came  together  to  consult  upon  their 
peculiar  wants,  the  publications  they  needed,  etc  , 
to  exchange  their  pastoral  experience,  and  to 
get  advice  from  older  and  more  experienced 
brethren.  Such  consultations  were  the  more 
highly  prized  by  them,  as  their  fields  of  labor 
were  mostly  distant  from  each  other,  and  our 
young  men  had  seldom  the  advantage  of  an 
older  co-laborer  or  colleague. 

But    as    the    number    of   German    preachers 
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became  soon  too  large  for  one  Conference,  a 
distribution  was  made  m  1852  and  another  in 
1856,  so  that  not  more  than  two  districts  and 
sometimes  only  one  were  connected  with  an 
English  Conference,  and  the  German  work  was 
distributed  among  nine  Conferences.  The  diffi- 
culties we  experienced  from  this  distribution 
were  felt  more  than  before,  because  the  time 
.had  come  to  found  some  institutions  of  learn- 
ing; and  how  could  there  be  the  unity  of  plan 
and  effort  required  for  this  purpose  among  the 
German  Churches  while  the  work  was  in  dis- 
jointed fragments?  The  conviction  became  now 
more  general  among  us,  that  the  organization 
of  the  German  mission  work  into  Annual  "Con- 
ferences would  be  the  only  means  of  insuring 
to  it  an  organic  development  and  a  vigorous 
growth.  The.  German  brethren  connected  with 
the  Cincinnati  Conference,  indorsed  by  their 
English  brethren,  petitioned  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1860  for  the  formation  of  the  German 
work  in  the  Cincinnati  Conference  into  a  sepa- 
rate Conference.  The  General  Conference  wisely 
refused  to  grant  this  petition — inasmuch  as  the 
Cincinnati  Conference  was  only  one  out  of  nine 
with  which  the  German  work  was  connected, 
and  inasmuch  as  there  were  only  two  districts 
of  German  preachers  in  the  Cincinnati  Confer- 
ence, which  small  number  would  not  give  said 
German  Conference,  if  formed,  a  favorable  be- 
ginning— yet,  appreciating  "the  very  strong 
reasons"  that  were  brought  forward  for  the 
formation  of  German  Conferences,  the  General 
Conference  of  1860  "recommended  this  im- 
portant measure  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  different  Annual  Conferences  with  which  the 
German  work  is  connected,  so  that  action  might 
be  had  at  the  next  General  Conference."  The 
way  was  now  opened  for  the  German  ministry 
and  membership  to  express  freely  their  own 
convictions  on  this  subject.  They  had  long 
feared  to  propose  the  measure,  under  the  im- 
pression that,  by  being  formed  into  separate 
Conferences,  they  would  lose  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  Church;  nor  was  this  apprehen- 
sion groundless.  For  many  of  our  English 
brethren,  who  could  not  realize  the  difficulties 
under  which  we  labored,  looked  upon  this 
measure  as  an  unnecessary  and  very  undesira- 
ble perpetuation  of  a  separate  nationality  and 
language,  that  would  end  in  a  secession  from 
the  Church.  And  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Germans  themselves  would  not  have  united 
in  petitioning  the  General  Conference  of  1864 
for  the  formation  of  German  Conferences,  if 
they  had  not  felt  themselves  impelled  to  this 
by  the  fear  of  being  distributed  into  a  still 
greater  number  of  Conferences,  and  having  the 


German  work  placed  under  English  presiding 
elders,  as  it  was  at  its  origin.  How  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  should  fulfill  her  mission 
to  the  German  people  under  such  conditions 
we  could  not  understand.  The  Germans  were 
now  a  unit  on  this  question,  with  a  few  indi- 
vidual exceptions.  The  Annual  Conferences, 
with  which  they  were  connected,  recommended 
also  almost  unanimously  the  formation  of  Ger- 
man Conferences,  and  there  was  an  equal  una- 
nimity in  the  adoption  of  this  measure  by  the 
late  General  Conference.  Yet  it  is  due  to  many 
of  our  English  brethren  to  state  that  they  did 
not  give  their  consent  to  the  measure  because 
they  were  so  clearly' convinced  as  the  Germans 
of  its  necessity  and  great  advantages;  they 
were,  on  the  contrary,  not  entirely  free  from 
apprehension  that  it  might  produce  injurious 
effects,  but  they  said,  "  We  are  willing  to  concede 
that  the  German  brethren,  who  have  but  one 
mind  in  regard  to  it,  best  understand  the  na- 
ture and  wants  of  their  work,  and  we  believe 
them  to  be  truly  loyal  to  the  Church  and  dis- 
interested in  their  motives." 

We  thank  our  brethren  for  this  confidence, 
and  trust  that  they  will  never  find  that  it  has 
been  misplaced.  The  three  German  Conferences 
have  been  held,  and  we  may  say  they  proved  a 
success.  All  the  regular  business  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  transacted  in  English  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  Bishops,  who  saw  that  the  German 
preachers  are  sufficiently  Americanized  and 
Methodized  to  govern  themselves  and  transact 
the  business  of  a  Methodist  Conference  credit- 
ably, and  that  they  will  make  more  progress  in 
speaking  English  by  one  German  Conference 
than  by  ten  English  ones. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  remarks  on  the  much- 
dreaded  perpetuation  of  the  German  language. 
We  heartily  agree  with  the  sentiment  that  the 
German  citizens  of  our  glorious  Republic  should 
be,  as  early  as  possible,  melted  together  with 
the  native-born,  English-speaking  population 
into  one  nationality.  But  how  can  this  result 
be  better  obtained  than  by  imparting  to  the 
thousands  of  German  immigrants,  entirely  ig- 
norant of  the  English  language,  through  the 
German  language,  the  Gospel  and  the  blessings 
of  our  beloved  Methodism,  and  thus  implant  in 
them  the  spirit  of  our  religious  and  civil  insti- 
tutions, by  the  doing  of  which  their  children 
and  children's  children  will  be  trained  up  for 
membership  in  English-speaking  Churches? 
Why  should  the  Church  be  impatient  with  re- 
gard to  Americanizing  in  language  the  members 
she  draws  into  her  bosom  from  other  nations? 
It  is  true,  many  of  our  members,  after  being  a 
few  years  in  this  country,  are  able  to  transact 
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their  secular  business  in  English,  but  they  are, 
therefore,  neither  capable  nor  willing  to  worship 
God  in  any  other  language  than  in  their  mother 
tongue,  in  which  alone  their  hearts  can  be 
touched  and  their  most  sacred  emotions  ex- 
pressed. This  privilege  will  surely  not  be  de- 
nied by  the  Church,  when  the  secular  govern- 
ments of  those  Western  States,  in  which  the 
German  population  forms. so  large  a  proportion, 
have  made  provision  for  having  their  legislative 
proceedings  and  enactments  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  in  German  as  well  as  in 
English,  and  the  German  language  is  even 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  some  Western 
States.  The  object  and  design  of  our  mission 
work  among  the  Germans  is  surely  not  to  an- 
glicize those  of  them  who  have  become  mem- 
bers, but  to  bring  those  Germans  who  do  not 
understand  the  Gospel  in  English  to  Christ  by 
offering  to  them  all  the  means  of  grace  through 
the  German  language,  and  to  make  those  who 
have  thus  been  brought  to  Christ  a  leaven  for 
the  whole  German  population,  and  for  the  suc- 
cessive immigrations  from  our  father-land. 
Why  should  the  difference  of  language  make 
members  of  the  same  Church  distrustful  of 
each  other,  as  if  they  could  not  be  baptized 
into  the  same  spirit,  though  speaking  a  dif- 
ferent language?  Let  us  learn  on  this  point 
a  lesson  from  our  opponents.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  boasts  of  her  unity,  though  she 
has  people  of  every  language  in  her  fold,  and 
she  treats  the  different  nationalities  religiously 
and  ecclesiastically  alike.  If  the  Romish  Church 
can  trust  them  with  the  form,  why  should  not  an 
evangelical  Church  trust  them  with  her  spirit? 
Why  should  we  not  rejoice  to  hear  the  name  of 
Jesus  praised  in  every  tongue?  Religion  and 
language  need  not  come  into  any  conflict.  Nor 
should  our  English-speaking  Methodist  breth- 
ren speak  of  the  necessity  of  Americanizing 
their  German  Church  members,  as  if  they  were, 
though  converted,  not  to  be  trusted  in  a  na- 
tional" point  of  view,  so  long  as  they  hold  on  to 
their  mother  tongue.  As  soon  as  a  German  is 
converted  in  heart,  he  is  one  with  his  English- 
speaking  brethren  in  all  the  principles  which 
make  good  citizens  of  our  Republic.  And  even 
the  unconverted  Germans  have  sufficiently 
proved  their  loyalty  and  patriotism  in  our  pres- 
ent war.  Their  not  being  able  to  speak  in  En- 
glish did  not  hinder  them  from  freely  shedding 
their  blood  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
which  is  as  precious  to  the  adopted  as  to  the 
native-born  citizen. 

Does  any  one,  now,  think  the  German  lan- 
guage will  soon  die  out  in  this  country?  The 
German-speaking    population    in    the    United 


States  is,  at  present,  seven  millions,  furnished 
with  an  abundant  periodical  literature,  and 
with  German  schools  of  every  grade.  And  who 
can  doubt  that  after  the  close  of  this  war  there 
will  be  larger  immigrations  than  we  have  ever 
seen  before?  Be  assured  that  the  antichris- 
tian  forces  of  Popery,  infidelity,  and  dead 
Churchism  will  see  to  it  that  the  German  na- 
tionality in  its  ivrong  tendencies  will  not  only 
be  preserved  but  strengthened  by  every  possi- 
ble means.  Will  the  Church  of  Christ,  from 
the  idle  fear  of  doing  any  thing  to  perpetuate 
the  German  language  in  this  country,  fold  her 
hands  and  make  no  exertions  to  check  and  ar- 
rest the  growth  of  those  injurious  elements, 
except  by  trying  to  save  the  children  of  the 
immigrants  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
English  language?  Is  this  enough?  Is  this  all 
we  should  do  for  the  salvation  of  the  hundred 
thousands  of  foreigners?  How  can  we  bring 
these  Germans  to  Christ  through  our  beloved 
Methodism,  unless  we  bring  Methodism  to  them 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  language  and 
nationality? 

One  word  more.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
leave  us  unaided  in  our  great  and  difficult  work. 
The  German  membership  still  need  appropria- 
tions from  the  Missionary  Society,  and  in  build- 
ing houses  of  worship,  though  their  mission- 
ary contributions  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  are  now 
as  large  as  the  appropriations  they  have  re- 
ceived. Their  church  property  is  worth  over 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  but  it  has  been  gathered 
by  small  contributions  from  each  of  the  different 
German  congregations.  Nearly  every  German 
society  is  visited  at  least  once  a  month  by  some 
brother  soliciting  help  for  the  erection  of  a 
church.  The  German  Methodists  in  Cincinnati 
alone  give  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  a  year  for 
church  extension.  The  help  of  our  English 
brethren  for  building  our  churches  has  never  been 
large.  From  the  outside  world  we  have  not  to 
expect  any  thing.  And  now  we  have  to  build  up 
our  colleges  and  orphan  asylums;  the  latter  is  a 
branch  of  benevolence,  without  which  no  German 
Church  can  prosper.  Our  missionary  appropria- 
tions are  smaller,  while  the  support  of  the  minis- 
try requires  double  the  sum.  Many  obstacles  we 
have  overcome,  and,  in  some  respects,  we  have 
more  power  with  our  countrymen,  but  in  other 
respects  our  success  is  more  difficult.  Method- 
ism has  no  more  the  charm  of  novelty  for  the 
German,  and  since  we  have  waked  up  not  only 
our  German  sister  Churches,  but  awakened  also 
the  zeal  of  American  sister  denominations,  who 
send  out  their  missionaries  with  liberal  support 
and  are  building  fine  churches  for  them,  we 
have  a  competition  with  which  we  can  not  keep 
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pace,  if  our  own  Church  should  now  grow  weary 

Mark  the  pathway  of  a  soldier 

in  giving  us  the  material  aid  to  carry  on  this 

With  a  Christian  hero's  deeds. 

grand    missionary   movement,    the    triumphant 
success  of  which  has  only  just  begun. 

Give  the  life — 0,  God  may  give  it 

Back  to  me  rft  last  again, 
When  the  olive  bears  her  blossoms, 

And  when  joy  is  born  of  pain. 

But  if  he  demand  the  utmost, 

And  thy  brow  must  whiter  grow, 
Shaded  by  magnolia  blossoms 

From  the  Southern  sunlight's  glow; 
Then — but  ah!  I  can  but  bless  thee — ■ 

Where  he  leads  thy  footsteps  go. 
There  's  a  tree  within  God's  garden 

Yielding  balm  for  human  woe." 
Thus  he  left  me — my  beloved — 

This  is  why  I  let  him  go; 
When  God  calleth  from  the  heavens, 

Who  will  dare  to  answer,  "  No?" 

"WHY  DID  I  LET  HIM  GO? 

BY     MRS.     S .     M  .     I  .     HENRY. 

Once  I  sat  within  the  twilight, 

With  my  Mary  on  my  knee, 
Waiting  for  the  manly  footfall 

That,  brought  ever  joy  to  me. 
I  was  silent  as  the  sleeper 

That  was  folded  to  my  breast, 
But  my  heart  was  quick  and  earnest, 

Throbbing  with  a  strange  unrest. 

Other  hearts  than  mine  were  earnest, 

Once  again  I  sit  at  twilight 

Other  brows  than  mine  aflame, 

With  our  Mary  on  my  knee, 

For  a  blast,  as  from  a  trumpet, 

Thinking  of  my  soldier  marching 

On  the  winds  of  evening  came. 

With  the  armies  of  the  free. 

All  the  air  was  filled  with  murmurs, 

The  same  banner  still  is  waving 

Men  were  hast'ning  to  and  fro, 

In  the  sunset  sky  above, 

Talking  of  the  flag — of  traitors, 

Over  him  the  type  of  victory, 

With  their  voices  stern  and  low. 

Over  me  forever,  love. 

And  God  heard  them  up  in  heaven, 
And  he  flung  the  banner  forth, 

Eed,  and  white,  and  blue,  and  starry, 
O'er  the  East,  and  West,  and  North. 

And  the  voice  that  called  him  speaketh 

Unto  me  as  to  a  friend, 
"  Not  alone,  for  I  am  with  thee 

Evermore  unto  the  end." 

« 

And  I  heard  him  out  of  heaven 
As  he  said,  "  Lo,  it  is  I! 

Where  this  banner  waves  I  lead  you, 
Will  you  dare  for  it  to  die?" 

"  Yes,  I  dare,"  said  one  beside  me, 

GOD  IS  FOR  THE  RIGHT. 

BY    MRS.    CLEMENTINE    HOWARTH. 

And  my  heart  knew  well  the  tone; 

God  had  spoken — he  had  answered, 
Could  I  dare  to  wait  alone? 

I  was  silent — silent — silent — 
While  the  red  upon  the  blue 

Burned  into  the  distant  heaven- 
Dare  I  answer— answer  true? 

Yes,  God  is  for  the  right, 
However  man  go  wrong; 

The  race  he  gives  not  to  the  swift, 
Nor  battle  to  the  strong. 

It  matters  not  how  weak  the  cause 
If  holy  in  his  sight; 

Dare  I  pluck  the  hand  uplifted, 
With  its  osith  to  God  above, 

'T  will  be  victorious  soon  or  late, 
For  God  will  aid  the  right. 

Back  to  earth  again  to  give  it 
Nothing  but  a  woman's  love? 

Dare  I  take  that  heart  so  beating, 
As  it  answered  the  Divine, 

Saying,  "  Live  for  me  forever — 
All  thy  life  is  only  mine?" 

Our  country's  star  of  fate 

By  clouds  is  overcast, 
And  dark  oppression,  wrong,  and  hate 

Drives  on  to  ruin  fast; 
Yet  wherefore  grieve?     In  his  good  time 

He  will  arise  in  might, 

Dare  I  stand  between  Jehovah 
And  that  earnest,  manly  soul — 

And  bid  the  angry  conflict  cease, 
And  triumph  with  the  right. 

Place  my  will  o'er  his  that  holdeth 
Life  and  death  in  his  control? 

Then  I  answered,  as  I  lifted 
From  my  baby's  face  my  own, 

"  I  am  but  an  earthly  creature — 
He  is  God  upon  his  throne — 

So,  brother,  let  us  hope, 

Though  evil  be  the  hour, 
And  we  are  grouped  on  ruin's  brink — 

Bereft  of  earthly  power. 
Our  God  will  do  the  best  for  all, 

For  all,  both  dark  and  white; 

He  has  called — I  can  but  bless  thee — 
Go!  where'er  that  banner  leads, 

And  though  the  Union  rise  or  fall, 
He  will  defend  the  right. 
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POOR  HEALTH  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN, 


IT    MISS    VIRGINIA    PENNY. 


THE  want  of  health  in  Americans  is  fast  be- 
coming proverbial.  A  gentleman  of  intel- 
ligence once  told  me  that  the  belief  originated 
with  the  English,  and  is  without  just  founda- 
tion; but  I  am  convinced,  by  ocular  demon- 
stration, that  the  tender  and  fragile  nature  of 
American  women  is  not  a  myth. 

Miss  Maria  Mitchell,  the  great  astronomer, 
writes  me,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  any  one  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  aid  the  cause  of  women.  To 
improve  the  physical  health,  and  to  make  the 
learning  more  sound  and  less  showy,  seem  to 
me  the  only  methods— these  are  slow  but  sure 
ways." 

The  want  of  physical  exercise  by  American 
girls,  while  growing  up,  is  one  cause  of  their 
premature  old  age.  Much  of  the  insanity  that 
affects  our  land  is  attributed  by  physicians  to 
the  want  of  bodily  outdoor  exercise  in  child- 
hood, and  the  precocious  development  of  mind. 
With  the  ancients  physical  culture  first  received 
attention,  then  moral,  then  mental,  The  Amer- 
ican girls  have  a  fairer,  fresher  appearance  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  than  foreigners, 
but  fade  earlier. 

The  loss  of  health  and  dejection  of  spirits  of 
single  women  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
of  society  arise  mostly  from  the  want  of  some 
regular  occupation,  some  definite  aim,  some 
high  and  elevating  pursuit.  Wre  believe  it  is 
Alexander  Walker  who  says,  "  It  would  be  easy 
to  show  that  disease,  as  well  as  deformity,  is  an 
inevitable  result  of  the  neglect  of  active  duties." 
Dr.  Combe  says,  "  Inactivity  of  intellect  and 
feeling  is  a  very  frequent  predisposing  cause  of 
every  form  of  nervous  disease.  For  evidence 
of  this  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  numerous 
victims  to  be  found,  who  have  no  call  to  exer- 
tion in  gaining  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
no  objects  of  interest  on  which  to  exercise  their 
mental  faculties.  The  intellect  and  feelings,  not 
being  provided  with  interests  external  to  them- 
selves, must  either  become  inactive  and  weak, 
or  work  upon  themselves,  and  thus  become  dis- 
eased. The  most  frequent  victims  of  this  kind 
of  predisposition  are  females  of  the  middle  and 
higher  classes,  especially  those  of  a  nervous 
constitution  and  of  good  natural  abilities.  The 
liability  of  such  persons  to  melancholy,  hys- 
teria, hypochondriasis,  and  other  varieties  of 
mental  disease,  really  depends  on  a  state  of 
irritability  of  the  brain,  occasioned  by  imper- 
fect exercise." 

The  health  of  women  that  work  in  the  fields 


is  generally  excellent— and  why?  because  of 
their  exercise  in  pure  outdoor  air.  0  that  I 
could  impress  on  my  countrywomen  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life  the  necessity  of  more  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air!  It  will  give  women 
clearer  thoughts,  firmer  principles,  more  pa- 
tience, self-reliance,  and  stability  of  character. 
It  will  give  vigor  and  freedom  to  both  mind 
and  body.  Especially  would  we  recommend 
this  panacea  to  the  consideration  of  young 
mothers.  Since  the  hydropathic  system  has 
become  fashionable,  we  think  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  general  health  of  the 
body.  A  prudent  diet,  outdoor  exercise,  relax- 
ation, and  freedom  from  the  use  of  strong  med- 
icine, are  tending  to  restore  strength  and  vigor 
to  many  shattered  constitutions. 

The  early  entrance  into  society  of  most 
American  ladies  has  its  bad  effect.  The  night 
is  devoted  to  fashionable  gayeties  and  the  day 
to  rest.  This  accords  with  the  fast  and  go- 
aheadative  character  of  our  people.  The  dissi- 
pated, unsettled  state  of  mind  it  engenders,  the 
intense  love  of  excitement,  and  fondness  of  ad- 
miration, are  certainly  disadvantageous. 

Women  marry  too  early  and  live  too  se- 
cluded. Many  are  scarcely  out  of  school  before 
they  have  settled  down  as  wives  and  house- 
keepers. The  cares  of  a  family  are  devolving 
on  them  before  they  have  the  strength  and 
nerve  to  perform  them.  One  reason  that  our 
female  ancestors  lasted  longer  and  had  better 
health  was,  that  their  minds  were  not  so  much 
taxed,  nor -the  nerves  so  highly  strung.  They 
had  the  full  use  of  their  powers.  Their  phys- 
ical health  was  better — their  constitutions 
stronger.  Those  that  had  much  mental  activ- 
ity generally  had  sufficient  physical  exertion 
to  counterbalance  it. 

Most  women  know  not  enough  of  the  laws 
that  govern  health,  and  of  the  diseases  incident 
to  their  sex  and  children.  How  often  do  we 
see  peevishness  and  impatience  manifested  by 
a  sickly  wife  and  mother,  that,  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health,  and  strict  observance  of 
them,  might  be  strong  and  healthy,  and  fitted 
for  her  responsible  and  arduous  duties!  The 
majority  of  married  women,  with  families  of 
small  children,  need  more  relaxation,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  innocent  recreations.  Many 
of  them  become  so  chained  down  in  body  and 
mind,  by  the  minutia?  of  household  cares  and 
labor,  that  their  health  and  spirits  sink  beneath 
the  load,  and  in  appearance,  strength,  and  spir- 
its they  grow  prematurely  old.  Some  house- 
wives suffer  much  annoyance  from  bad  serv- 
ants, and  some  perform  drudgery  for  which 
they  are  unfitted.     The  indoor  labor  performed 
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by  American  women,  especially  in  the  free 
States,  is  astonishing.  What  affects  the  body 
influences  the  mind.  When  one  is  worn  and 
irritated  it  acts  on  the  other.  English  women 
usually  have  better  servants  and  more  of  them. 
They  walk  and  ride  more,  marry  later,  and 
have  by  nature  better  constitutions. 

Most  American  men  are  so  absorbed  in  busi- 
ness they  have  not  time  to  relieve  their  wives 
at  all  of  domestic  cares,  and  fail  to  give  them 
encouragement  and  friendly  advice.  The  want 
of  congeniality  in  the  dispositions  of  husbands 
and  wives,  and  the  customs  of  social  life,  often 
produce  a  discord  in  the  home  circle  that  is 
detrimental  to  health.  The  readiness  of  Amer- 
ican women  to  make  any  exertion  for  the  good 
of  those  they  love  is  highly  commendable;  yet, 
in  justice  to  themselves,  they  should  not  make 
sacrifices  that  will  involve  their  soundness  of 
mind  or  body. 

Another  source  of  discomfort,  and  even  of 
ill  health,  is  occupying  imperfectly-ventilated 
rooms.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the 
poorer  classes  of  people. 

A  lady  of  foreign  birth  spoke  to  me  of^Amer- 
icans  being  so  nervous,  and  attributed  it  partly 
to  the  climate.  She  thought  it  marvelous  that 
Americans  have  such  good  forms  as  they  do 
when  they  grow  so  rapidly,  but  attributed  it 
to  their  restlessness,  which  prevented  their  be- 
ing long  in  one  position,  so  that  any  defect  was 
not  likely  to  become  fixed.  Much  of  the  ill 
health  of  shop-girls  is  brought  on  by  their 
standing  so  long  and  constantly,  and  the  em- 
ployer who  will  not  allow  his  store-women  to 
sit  down  and  rest  when  they  can  deserves  to 
lose  his  patronage. 

Another  cause  of  premature  decay,  and  in- 
crease of  disease,  is  the  adoption  of  certain 
fashions.  Fashion  has  ever  been  a  tyrant,  and 
those  who  yield  to  her  behests  must  pay  dearly 
for  the  homage.-  One  form  of  disease,  so  com- 
mon among  ladies  for  a  few  years  past,  has 
been  attributed  by  some  of  our  best  physicians 
to  the  wearing  of  too  many,  and  too  heavy, 
skirts;  and  some  who  saw  the  terrible  effects, 
rejoiced  at  a  remedy  in  the  introduction  of 
lighter  and  stiffer  materials  for  skirts,  as  crino- 
line and  whalebone.  A  more  healthy  style  for 
the  make  of  women's  apparel  would  be  to  have 
the  skirts  shorter,  and  the  weight  of  the  clothes 
to  press  more  on  the  shoulders — less  on  the 
waist  and  hips.  I  suppose  there  are  none  that 
will  read  this,  but  have  learned  from  hear- 
say or  observation — perhaps  experience — some- 
thing of  the  injurious  effects  of  tight  lacing. 
By  wearing  heavy  skirts,  and  lacing,  the  vitals 
are     compressed,     their     action    retarded,    and 


eventually  disease  ensues.  Though  the  fashion 
is  done  away  to  a  great  extent,  its  bad  effects 
are  not  entirely  gone.  Fashion  is  so  arbitrary 
that  often  in  midwinter  the  clothing  of  a  lady 
does  not  shield  her  chest.  The  searching  blasts 
of  Winter  are  not  guarded  against.  The  sud- 
den changes  of  the  American  climate  are  severe 
enough  on  the  constitution  at  best.  Most 
American  women,  in  easy  circumstances,  are 
like  hot-house  plants,  chilled  by  the  fresh,  brac- 
ing air  that  is  intended  to  strengthen  and  in- 
vigorate them.  Their  slightest  exposure  to  cold 
or  dampness  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  catarrh. 
What  traveler  that  observes  the  silk  hose 
and  kid  slippers  still  worn  by  some  American 
women  in  the  rigors  of  Winter,  or  the  sacrifice 
to  appearance  of  comfort  in  their  clothing,  can 
form  a  favorable  opinion  of  their  judgment  and 
taste,  or  be  surprised  that  so  many  are  annu- 
ally carried  off  by  that  lingering  and  insidious 
disease — consumption?  Dressing  so  as  to  in- 
jure the  health  is  suicidal.  We  find,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  that  women  live  longer  in  southern 
climates.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  so 
many  invalid  women,  in  so  short  a  time,  as  I 
have  met  with  in  traveling  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  war  that  is  distracting  and  deso- 
lating our  country  is  one  cause  of  it.  The  loss 
of  friends  and  the  loss  of  property  have  broken 
the  hearts  and  ruined  the  health  of  many.  The 
anxiety  attending  the  absence,  and  the  uncer- 
tain fate,  of  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  and 
friends,  are  making  the  nation  one  of  prema- 
turely old,  sad,  and  invalid  women. 

The  peculiarities  of  our  institutions,  the  na- 
ture of  the  people,  the  mode  of  government, 
and  other  circumstances,  have  combined  to  de- 
velop earlier  in  life,  more  fully,  and  more  rap- 
idly, the  capabilities  of  women  than  in  any 
other  country. 

Pure  air,  outdoor  exercise,  sufficient  light, 
wholesome  food,  frequent  bathing,  and  clean, 
comfortable  clothing,  are  the  best  preventives 
of  disease.  Girls  growing  up,  and  just  reach- 
ing womanhood,  particularly  need  them.  Light 
and  fresh  air,  in  some  cases,  prove  not  only 
preservatives s  of  health,  but  a  restorative  to 
those  out  of  health.  Dark  rooms  and  solitude 
tend  to  produce  mental  as  well  as  bodily  dis- 
ease. 

The  poor  health  of  American  women  has  done 
much  to  bring  about  that  deplorable  fashion  so 
detrimental  to  domestic  economy  and  happi- 
ness— I  refer  to  the  plan  of  families  boarding 
instead  of  keeping  house.  The  domestic  vir- 
tues of  men  suffer  by  it.  The  moral  influence 
of  the  wife  is  lost  to  some  extent,  and  the 
temptations   to    be    out  late   at  night,    in    dis- 
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sipating  and  expensive  amusements,  are  in- 
creased. Parents  also  lose  much  influence  and 
control  over  their  children,  and  are  apt  to  neg- 
lect an  oversight  of  their  minds  and  morals. 

Without  health  no  useful  purposes  can  be  at- 
tained— no  vast  schemes  for  good  accomplished. 

Some  one  has  said,  "He  who  is  not  a  phy- 
sician at  thirty  is  a  fool — a  physician  to  his 
tnind  as  to  his  body,  acquainted  with  his  own 
moral  constitution — its  diseases,  its  remedies, 
its  diet,  its  conduct." 


GUIZOT'S  MEDITATIONS. 


1Y    PROF.    JOHN    P.    L  ACROIX. 


THE  second  chapter  of  Gnizot's  Meditations 
asserts  and  maintains  that  the  Christian 
doctrines  of  creation,  providence,  original  sin, 
the  incarnation,  and  redemption  are  the  only 
satisfactory  solution  to  those  problems  of  natu- 
ral religion  which  arise  in  every  human  soul. 
I  propose  in  this  paper  to  translate  some  pages 
relating  to  the  latter  two  subjects.     And,  first, 

THE    INCARNATION. 

All  religions  have  given  to  the  problem  of 
the  existence  and  origin  of  evil  a  large  consid- 
eration; all  have  attempted  to  solve  it.  The 
good  and  the  evil  genius,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman 
among  the  Persians;  God  the  creator,  preserver, 
and  destroyer,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva  in 
India ;  the  Titans  thunder-struck  in  scaling 
Olympus;  Prometheus  bound  to  the  rock  for 
having  stolen  the  fire  of  heaven;  these  are  so 
many  hypotheses  for  explaining  the  struggle 
between  good  and  evil,  order  and  disorder,  in 
the  world  and  in  man.  But  all  these  theories 
are  complicated,  confused,  and  full  of  chimer- 
ical fables ;  all  derive  evil  from  incoherent 
causes,  and  none  assigns  to  the  struggle  an 
end,  or  brings  for  evil  a  remedy.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  alone  states  clearly  and  resolves 
effectually  the  question;  it  alone  imputes  to 
man,  and  to  him  only,  the  origin  of  evil;  it 
alone  exhibits  God  as  intervening  to  raise  man 
from  his  fall,  and  save  him  from  his  danger. 

In  the  course  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries 
before  Christ,  a  great  fact  appears  in  history. 
A  wave  of  reform,  religious,  moral,  and  social, 
arises  and  spreads  from  the  east  to  the  west 
among  all  peoples  then  in  the  path  to  civiliza- 
tion. Despite  the  uncertainties  of  chronology, 
it  may  confidently  be  said,  that  Confucius  in 
China,  the  Buddha  Shakyamuni  in  India,  Zoro- 
aster in  Persia,  Pythagoras  and  Socrates  in 
Greece,  are  all  embraced  in   the  limits  of  this 


epoch — characters  as  different  as  celebrated, 
but  who  all,  by  different  processes  and  in  un- 
equal degrees,  undertook  on  man  and  society, 
in  their  day,  a  great  work  of  reform.  Confu- 
cius was  chiefly  a  practical  moralist,  acute  in 
observation,  counsel,  and  discipline  ;  the  Budd- 
ha Shakyamuni  a  dreamer  and  a  mystical  and 
popular  preacher;  Zoroaster  a  legislator  at  once 
religious  and  political;  Pythagoras  and  Socra- 
tes philosophers  devoted  to  instructing  and 
gathering  around  them  disciples  from  the  bet- 
ter classes.  Assuredly,  and  in  spite  of  the  trials 
of  their  lives,  they  lacked,  in  their  day,  neither 
power  nor  glory.  Confucius  and  Zoroaster  were 
the  favorites  and  counselors  of  kings.  Son  of 
a  king  himself,  Shakyamuni  became  the  idol  of 
innumerable  multitudes.  Pythagoras  and  Soc- 
rates formed  schools  and  disciples  which  were 
the  honor  of  the  human  mind.  By  their  per- 
sonal genius  and  the  beauty  of  some  of  their 
ideas  and  actions,  those  men  remain  forever 
celebrated.  But  have  they  practiced  what  they 
taught,  and  accomplished  what  they  attempted? 
Have  they  really  changed  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  nations?  Have  they  impressed  on 
humanity  a  grand  progress,  and  opened  before 
man  horizons  which  before  them  he  had  not 
known?  By  no  means.  Whatever  eclat  At- 
taches to  the'  names  of  these  men,  or  influence 
they  have  exerted,  or  trace  of  their  passage  has 
remained,  they  were  more  powerful  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality;  they  acted  more  on  the 
surface  than  on  the  foundation;  they  did  not 
turn  their  nations  out  of  the  grooves  in  which 
they  had  moved  ;  they  did  not  revolutionize 
souls.  In  the  main,  and  in  spite  of  the  polit- 
ical and  material  revolutions  they  have  under- 
gone, China  after  Confucius,  India  after  Shaky- 
amuni, Persia  after  Zoroaster,  Greece  after 
Pythagoras  and  Socrates,  remained  in  the  same 
ways  and  under  the  same  tendencies  as  before 
them.  Nay,  among  those  so  diverse  nations, 
decadence  soon  began,  in  the  bosom  of  immo- 
bility. Where  are  they  to-day,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  after  the  advent  of  their  re- 
formers? What  notable  progress,  what  salu- 
tary changes  have  they  experienced?  What 
are  they  in  comparison  and  in  competition 
with  Christian  nations?  Outside  of  Christian- 
ity, there  have  been  great  exhibitions  of  activ- 
ity and  force,  brilliant  phenomena  of  genius 
and  virtue,  generous  essays  at  reform,  profound 
philosophical  systems,  and  fine  mythological 
poems;  but  no  true,  deep,  fruitful  regeneration 
of  humanity  and  society. 

A  few  centuries  after  these  sterile  efforts 
among  the  greatest  nations  of  earth,  Jesus 
Christ  appears  among  a  people  small,  obscure, 
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weak,  and  despised.  He  is  weak  and  despised 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  this  people;  he  pos- 
sesses, he  seeks  no  social  power,  no  temporal 
means  of  action  and  success;  he  gathers  only 
disciples  as  weak  and  despised  as  himself.  In 
fact,  he  is  strong  in  his  weakness,  and  he  gives 
his  power  to  his  disciples;  from  the  cross  he 
accomplishes  that  which  lately,  in  Asia  and  in 
Europe,  princes  and  philosophers,  the  wise  and 
the  mighty,  had  attempted  in  vain;  he  changes 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  world;  he 
pours  into  souls  new  light  and  vigor;  he  pre- 
pares for  all  classes  and  conditions  destinies, 
before  him  unknown;  he  liberates  and  governs 
them  at  the  same  time;  he  excites  and  satisfies 
them;  he  unites  and  harmonizes  the  Divine  law 
and  human  liberty;  he  brings  to  the  evil,  which 
oppresses  humanity,  an  efficacious  remedy;  he 
opens  to  sin  the  ways  of  salvation,  to  misfor- 
tune the  gates  of  hope. 

Whence  this  power?  What  its  source  and 
nature?  What  was  thought  and  said  of  it  at 
the  time  of  its  advent,  by  the  men  who  were  its 
witnesses  and  agents?  They  have  all,  with  one 
mind,  seen  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  [Here  the 
author  cites  in  full  from  Scripture  the  belief  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  about 
himself,  and  then  proceeds.] 

I  open  the  histories  of  all  religions,  of  all 
mythologies,  the  most  refined  and  the  most 
gross;  I  there  meet,  at  each  step,  the  idea  and 
the  assertion  of  a  Divine  incarnation.  Brah- 
minism,  Buddhism,  paganism,  and  all  religious 
creeds  and  idolatries  abound  in  incarnations  of 
every  sort  and  of  every  date,  primitive  or  suc- 
cessive, connected  with  this  or  that  historical 
event,  used  to  explain  this  or  that  fact,  to  sat- 
isfy this  or  that  human  instinct.  It  is  the  nat- 
ural and  universal  instinct  of  man  to  represent, 
under  the  form  of  an  incarnation  of  God  in 
man,  the  action  of  God  on  the  human  race. 

Like  the  other  religious  instincts,  the  belief 
in  the  Divine  incarnation  may  produce,  and  has 
produced,  the  most  foolish  superstitions,  the 
most  extravagant  hypotheses.  As  the  natural 
faith  in  God  has  given  rise  to  all  idolatry,  so 
the  tendency  to  incarnate  God  in  man  has  gen- 
erated all  sorts  of  strange  imaginations  and 
baseless  traditions.  But  does  this  prove  that 
every  Divine  incarnation  is  false?  It  is  the 
infirmity  of  the  human  mind  that  in  it  reality 
and  chimera,  truth  and  error,  are  in  close  con- 
tact and  incessantly  mingled.  The  pretended 
mcarnations  of  Brahma  or  of  Buddha  prove  no 
more  against  the  divinity  of  Christ  than  does 
the  worship  of  idols  against  the  existence  of 
God.  Christ,  the  God-man,  has  a  character  of 
his  own.     It   is   this  that  gave  him  his  power 


and  success — a  power  and  success  which  belong 
to  him  alone.  It  is  not  a  human  reformer,  it  is 
God  himself  who  effected,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
that  which  no  human  reformer  ever  accom- 
plished or  even  conceived — the  reformation  of 
the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  world,  the 
regeneration  of  the  soul,  and  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  human  destiny.  These  are  the 
signs  and  results  which  manifest  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  But  how  was  the  divine  incarnation 
accomplished?  There,  as  in  the  union  of  the 
soul  and  body,  as  in  creation,  we  meet  with 
mystery;  but  if  the  how  escapes  us,  the  fact 
remains  none  the  less.  When  the  fact  has 
taken  the  form  of  dogma,  theologians  have 
wished  to  explain  it.  In  my  opinion  they 
were  wrong;  they  have  observed  the  fact  in 
commenting  on  it.  It  is  the  fact  itself  of 
the  incarnation  which  constitutes  the  Christian 
faith,  and  which  transcends  all  definitions  and 
controversies.  To  pervert  this  fact,  to  deny  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  is  to  deny,  to  overthrow  the 
Christian  religion,  which  would  never  have 
been  what  it  is,  nor  clone  what  it  has,  if  it  had 
not  had  the  Divine  incarnation  for  basis,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  the  God-man,  for  author. 

REDEMPTION. 

I  enter  the  sanctuary  of  the  Christian  faith. 
God  has  done  more  than  manifest  himself  in 
Jesus  Christ.  He  has  done  more  than  place 
before  man  the  living  image  of  himself,  the 
type  of  holiness  and  the  ideal  of  life.  He  has 
accomplished,  through  Christ  toward  man,  an 
act  of  goodness  as  well  as  of  power.  Christ  is 
more  than  God,  become  man,  to  impart  to  the 
world  divine  light;  he  is  God,  become  man,  to 
vanquish  in  man  moral  evil.  He  brings  to  man 
not  merely  light  and  law,  but  also  pardon  and 
salvation,  and  at  the  price  of  his  own  suffering, 
his  own  sacrifice.  He  is  the  type  of  devotion 
as  well  as  of  holiness.  He  became  a  victim  in 
order  to  save.  Incarnation  culminated  in  the 
cross,  and  the  cross  in  redemption.  It  is  a 
moral  instinct  of  man  that  repentance  suffices 
not  to  efface  sin,  and  that  it  needs  to  be  ex- 
piated.    To  repair,  there  is  need  of  suffering. 

Among  all  nations,  religions,  and  social 
states,  these  two  instincts,  the  necessity  of  ex- 
piation after  sin  and  of  pardon  after  the  offense, 
appear  as  natural  and  inherent  in  the  human 
soul.  They  have  in  all  time  been  the  source 
of  multitudinous  beliefs  and  practices,  pure  and 
touching,  or  senseless  and  odious,  which  are 
summed  up  in  the  word  sacrifices. 

Another  moral  fact  not  less  real,  though 
stranger,  to  the  eyes  of  superficial  reason,  ac- 
companies the  above.     Man  has   believed  that 
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sin  could  be  expiated  by  another  than  the  sin- 
ner, and  that  innocent  victims  might  be  offered 
to  save  the  guilt^^.  Thence  have  sprung  sac- 
rifices as  absurd  as  atrocious;  thence  also  he- 
roic acts  and  sublime  devotions. 

From  these  human  sentiments  and  acts, 
whose  reality  none  can  deny,  I  pass  to  the 
Christian  dogma:  along  side  of  the  devotions  and 
sacrifices  of  the  innocent  human  being  who 
wishes  to  expiate  the  sin  of  his  guilty  fellow,  I 
place  the  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the 
God-man,  to  redeem  from  sin  the  human  race: 
who  is  not  struck  with  a  sublime  analogy? 
What  a  strange  connection  between  the  purest 
and  most  generous  instincts  of  the  soul  and  the 
dogma  of  divine  redemption!  I  touch  none  of 
the  questions  which  have  sprung  out  of  this 
doctrine;  I  contrast  not  works  and  faith;  I  de- 
fine not,  I  count  not  the  elect;  I  repose  in  the 
fact  itself  of  redemption  by  Christ.  What  the 
most  glorious  heroes  and  saints  of  the  race 
have  attempted  at  times  in  order  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  this  or  that  creature,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
chosen  of  God,  has  come  to  accomplish  for  all 
men,  at  the  price  of  unexampled  sorrows,  hu- 
miliations, and  sufferings.  And  as  Paul  in  the 
first,  and  Bossuet  in  the  seventeenth,  centuries 
affirmed,  it  is  the  martyrdom  of  Christ,  which, 
in  connection  with  his  divinity,  has  brought 
him  his  victory  and  his  empire.  What  other 
spectacle  than  that  of  God,  made  man,  to  be- 
come a  victim,  and  victim  to  be  a  savior,  could 
have  excited  in  the  soul  those  sustained  trans- 
ports of  admiration,  respect,  and  love,  that  ar- 
dent, invincible,  and  contagious  faith  of  which 
the  first  Christians  have  left  us  the  monuments 
and  the  examples?  The  victim  and  sacrifice 
needed  to  be  equal  to  the  work.  The  work 
was  the  Christian  religion,  which,  out  of  all 
the  doubts  of  the  human  soul,  has  responded, 
for  nineteen  centuries,  to  the  natural  religious 
instincts  and  problems  of  the  human  race. 


Man  courts  happiness  in  a  thousand  shapes; 
and  the  faster  he  follows  it,  the  swifter  it  flies 
from  him.  Almost  every  thing  promiseth  hap- 
piness to  us  at  a  distance,  such  a  step  of  honor, 
such  a  pitch  of  estate,  such  a  fortune  or  match 
for  a  child:  but  when  we  come  nearer  to  it, 
either  we  fall  short  of  it,  or  it  falls  short  of  our 
expectation;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of 
these  is  the  greatest  disappointment.  Our 
hopes  are  usually  bigger  than  the  enjoyment 
can  satisfy;  and  an  evil  long  feared,  besides 
that  it  may  never  come,  is  many  times  more 
painful  and  troublesome  than  the  evil  itself 
when  it  comes. — Tillotson. 
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THE  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  western 
hills  as  we  arrived  at  the  sacred  city. 
Dismounting  at  the  Jaffa  gate,  we  entered  on 
foot  and  with  head  uncovered,  glad  "to  stand 
within  thy  gates,  0  Jerusalem !"  With  rever- 
ential step  we  passed  along  the  street  of  Da- 
vid, to  our  hotel  beside  the  pool  of  Hezekiah. 
Weary  with  the  hard  ride  of  thirty-six  miles 
on  horseback,  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  we  de- 
fer any  visits  that  we  had  planned  for  the  even- 
ing, and  at  an  early  hour  commit  ourselves  to 
reverie  and  rest. 

At  the  first  dawn  on  the  morrow  I  was  out 
on  the  house-top,  with  fresh  interest  surveying 
the  city  hushed  in  profound  silence,  so  changed 
from  the  bustling  crowd  and  confusion  of  the 
previous  evening.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  the 
promise  for  the  day  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  stars  were  yet  visible,  and  the  moonlight 
fell  full  upon  the  sacred  city.  Just  at  hand 
were  Calvary  and  the  sepulcher.  Perhaps  at 
such  an  hour,  beneath  these  very  stars  and 
shining  moon,  the  women  came  to  the  sepul- 
cher to  anoint  the  body  of  Jesus,  with  sadness 
inquiring  on  the  way,  "Who  will  roll  us  away 
the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulcher?" 
But  a  surprise  awaited  them  which,  while  it 
should  have  imparted  joy,  intensified  their  sor- 
row. They  found  the  tomb  empty;  and  Mary 
expressed  the  feeling  of  those  who  walk  by 
sight  and  not  by  faith,  then  and  now:  "They 
have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not 
where  the}'  have  laid  him."  Faith  would  have 
remembered  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  rejoiced 
that  he  had  risen,  and  in  spirit  held  communion 
with  him.  The  tomb  has  remained  empty  ever 
since,  for,  saith  the  Savior,  "  I  am  he  that  liv- 
eth,  and  was  dead;  and  behold,  I  am  alive  for- 
evermore,  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  death." 
Believing  this,  Ave  "  weep  no  more  the  Savior 
slain;"  but  in  our  pilgrimage  respond  to  the 
invitation  of  the  angel,  "  Come,  see  the  place 
where  the  Lord  lay,"  and  thus  confirm  our 
faith. 

While  I  was  musing  thus  upon  a  house-top 
in  Jerusalem,  our  party  was  assembling,  accord- 
ing to  appointment  the  previous  evening,  for  a 
morning  walk  to  Mt.  Olivet,  perchance  from  its 
summit  to'  behold  the  sunrise.  Entering  the 
Via  Dolorosa  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher — which  was  not  yet  opened  for  the 
day — Ave  issued  from  the  city  at  St.  Stephen's 
gate  in  the  eastern  Avail.     Descending  the  steep 
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declivity  by  a  diagonal  road,  we  soon  found  our- 
selves in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Through 
the  center  of  this  valley  the  brook  Kidron  winds 
its  way.  The  water,  which  is  abundant  here  a 
month  or  two  earlier,  had  entirely  disappeared. 
Some  of  us  crossed  the  Kidron  on  the  arched 
stone  bridge  that  spans  it,  while  others  passed 
over  on  its  dry,  narrow  bed.  A  little  further 
on  at  our  left  was  the  church  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  still  closed.  Bearing  gently  to  the  right, 
we  soon  readied  an  inclosed  garden.  The  fra- 
grance of  flowers  floated  from  it  on  the  morn- 
ing air.  A  number  of  venerable  olive  trees 
rose  from  its  center.  But  the  high,  close  wall 
denied  us  sight  or  entrance.  We  knocked  at 
the  garden  gate;  but  there  was  no  reply.  The 
porter,  as  we  afterward  learned,  does  not  lodge 
at  the  garden.  It  was  Gethsemane;  and  the 
deep  silence  harmonized  impressively  with  the 
solemn  associations  of  the  place.  A  little  fur- 
ther on,  and  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Olivet  began. 
Slowly  and  thoughtfully  we  climbed  the  Mount 
so  often  visited  by  the  Divine  Redeemer.  Per- 
haps his  footsteps  had  often  marked  this  very 
way,  as  he  retired  from  the  city  to  spend  the 
night  in  prayer  on  the  Mount.  On  our  left  we 
passed  an  old  square  building,  probably  once  a 
tower  in  a  vineyard.  The  soil  of  Olivet  is 
friendly  to  the  vine.  The  sides  of  the  Mount 
were  terraced,  as  if  fitted  to  its  culture.  But 
neglect  reigns  in  Palestine,  and  all  is'  desolate 
now.  The  hand  of  the  industrious  Hebrew  no 
longer  trims  the  olive,  or  trains  the  vine,  or 
tills  the  soil.  Olivet,  which,  properly  cared  for, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  charming 
mountains  in  the  world  —  winch  was  once 
crowned  with  plenty,  clothed  in  verdure,  and 
smiling  in  beauty — is  now  bald  and  wrinkled, 
its  strips  of  verdure  streaked  with  gray,  its 
vines  wasted,  its  olives  few,  and  no  longer 
flourishing.  Yet  itself  remains,  the  silent  sug- 
gestive witness  of  the  sublime  past;  though  dis- 
honored now,  yet  made  forever  memorable  by 
the  divine  honor  conferred  upon  it  as  the  favor- 
ite and  favored  resort  of  our  Immanuel.  About 
midway  in  our  ascent,  we  paused  to  review 
the  ground  we  had  traversed — the  garden,  the 
brook,  the  valley,  the  city;  and  then  we  kneeled 
in  prayer — pilgrims  now  far  from  home,  yet 
seeming  to  be  hearer  heaven  than  ever  before, 
praying  on  the  Mount  whence  Jesus  ascended 
in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  and  "a  cloud 
received  him  out  of  their  sight."  Whether 
with  the  morning  light  they  witnessed  his  as- 
cension we  know  not.  But  in  that  still,  holy 
hour  we  could  recall — 0  how  vividly! — the  in- 
spired account  of  that  heavenly  scene,  and  re- 
joice to  know  that,  as  he  blessed   his  disciples 


there,  so  with  undiminished  love  he  would  bless 
us.  Rising  from  prayer,  cheered  by  spiritual 
communion,  we  sang  that  sweet  hymn  of 
Palmer: 

"  My  faith  looks  up  to  thee, 
Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary!" 

We  soon  reached  the  summit  of  Mt.  Olivet. 
On  the  spot  which  tradition  marks  as  the 
place  of  ascension,  a  commemorative  church  is 
erected.  Mounting  to  the  lofty  balcony  of  a 
neighboring  minaret,  our  eyes  were  greeted 
with  an  enrapturing  view.  East,  west,  north, 
and  south,  appeared  a  panorama  unrivaled,  if 
not  in  extent,  yet  in  native  beauty  and  sacred 
interest.  Directly  on  the  west  lay  the  city 
near  at  hand;  for  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Olivet  is  reduced  to  a 
few  rods  as  you  stand  two  hundred  feet  above, 
and  look  straight  across  the  intervening  valley. 
The  city  lies  inclined  gently  toward  the  Mount, 
with  not  a  single  obstacle  to  the  view,  so  that, 
every  part  can  be  readily  seen.  As  we  looked 
out  from  the  balcony,  the  purple  dawn  was 
softly  lighting  up  the  towers,  and  minarets, 
and  domes,  and  temple  roofs,  and  city  walls. 
With  every  moment  the  rising  sun  poured 
forth  increasing  splendor,  till  the  whole  city 
was  bathed  in  his  brightness,  and  roofs,  and 
towers,  and  battlements,  as  if  transformed  to 
burnished  gold,  flashed  with  his  radiance.  AYe 
thought  then  of  the  glory  of  ancient  Jerusalem, 
such  as  it  became  in  the  reign  of  David  and 
Solomon,  when  the  temple  stood  on  Mt.  Moriah, 
roofed  with  real  gold;  when  the  royal  palace 
crowned  the  hight  of  Zion;  when  the  golden 
gate  swung  open  to  the  touch  of  priestly  fin- 
gers, and  another  within,  even  the  Beautiful 
Gate  of  the  Temple,  opened  its  portals  wide  to 
admit  the  morning  worshipers  —  "when  the 
tribes  came  up,  even  the  tribes  of  the  Lord, 
unto  the  testimony  of  Israel,  to  give  thanks 
unto  the  name  of  the  Lord;"  "when  Jehovah 
dwelt  between  the  cherubim,  and  the  Lord  was 
great  in  Zion;"  when,  as  they  moved  with  joy- 
ous step,  they  chanted  this  invitation:  "Let  us 
go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Our  feet  shall 
stand  within  thy  gates,  0  Jerusalem !  For 
there  are  set  thrones  of  judgment,  the  thrones 
of  the  house  of  David.  Pray  for  the  peace  of 
Jerusalem:  they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee. 
Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  with- 
in thy  palaces."  Then,  indeed,  though  hostile 
kings  assembled  and  passed  by  together,  "when 
they  saw  this  they  marveled,  they  were  trou- 
bled, and  hasted  away."  Even  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  thousand  years  from  the  time  of 
David,  Jerusalem,  as  viewed  from  Mt.  Olivet, 
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appears  different  from  all  other  cities,  and  one 
ot  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Standing 
unmoved  toward  the  west,  we  take  in  at  one 
view  Zion  and  Moriah,  Calvary  and  the  sepul- 
cher,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  brook 
Kidron,  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  and  the  Mt. 
of  Offense,  the  top  of  Siloam  and  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  Ophel  and  the  King's  Garden, 
Aceldama  and  the  hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  the  road 
that  leads  to  Bethlehem  along  the  plain  of  Re- 
phaim,  and  the  Convent  of  Elias,  the  hills  that 
border  the  valley  of  Gihon,  and,  above  the  up- 
per pool,  the  Assyrian  camp — all  this,  and  more 
than  I  have  mentioned,  on  the  west.  Then, 
turning  a  little  northward,  the  tower  of  Mizpeh 
appears  upon  the  highest  mountain  near  Jeru- 
salem, which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Samuel,  touched  by  Gibeon  on  the  right, 
"  whose  inhabitants  did  work  wilily,  and  pre- 
tending to  have  come  from  a  far  country,  drew 
Joshua  into  a  league  against  the  five  hostile 
kings,"  where,  as  he  fought,  he  commanded 
"the  sun  to  stand  still"  till  the  Lord  gave  him 
the  victory.  Directly  north  of  the  city,  one 
mile  distant,  is  the  pleasant  Mt.  Scopus,  finely 
set  off  by  groves  of  olive,  which  have  sprung 
up  since  Titus  fixed  his  camp  here  for  the  Ro- 
man legions  which  came  hither  for  conquest, 
and,  though  they  meant  it  not  so,  inflicted  Di- 
vine retribution  upon  the  wicked  city,  and  ful- 
filled the  Savior's  prediction,  and  thus  set  to 
their  seal  that  God  is  true.  Eastward,  the 
view  is  still  more  extensive;  for,  beneath  that 
genial  sky,  the  atmosphere,  clearer  than  our 
own,  offers  no  obstruction  to  the  vision.  Yon- 
der, at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  though 
apparently  less  than  five,  is  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  It  can  be  traced  for  many  a  mile, 
from  north  to  south,  its  barren  sandy  bed  trav- 
ersed by  the  sacred  river,  where  the  thousands 
of  Israel  gathered  to  be  baptized  of  John,  and 
where  occurred  the  wondrous  scene  of  the  Sav- 
ior's baptism.  It  winds  its  way  through  the 
desolate  valley,  like  a  stream  of  life,  bearing 
verdure  on  its  banks,  then  pours  out  its  living 
waters  into  the  Sea  of  Death.  There,  doubtless 
in  our  view,  is  the  point  at  which  the  hosts  of 
Israel,  after  forty  years  of  journeying,  crossed 
the  Jordan  into  the  land  of  promise.  Straight 
before  us,  and  just  beyond  the  ri\;er,  rise  the 
dark  hills  of  Moab  and  the  mountains  of  Gilead; 
and  there,  "over  against  Jericho,"  among  the 
higher  summits  of  the  mountain  range,  towers 
Pisgah,  the  Mount  of  Vision^  overlooking  the 
land  of  Canaan,  whence  Moses,  with  eye  nn- 
dimmed,  beheld  the  better  country.  There,  on 
Mount  Nebo,  he  died,  and  they  buried  him  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Bethpeor.     Per- 
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haps,  in  the  circuit  of  vision  from  Mt.  Olivet, 
the  eye  surveys  not  only  the  tomb  of  Jesus, 
but  also  the  grave  of  Moses,  though  without 
identifying  the  spot,  for  "no  man  knoweth  of 
his  sepulcher  unto  this  day."  Following  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  as  it  widens  toward  the 
south,  the  eye  easily  recognizes  the  sea  lying 
just  beyond,  in  deathlike  quiet,  smooth  now  in 
the  calm  morning  as  the  surface  of  a  mirror, 
disappointing  the  beholder,  not  in  its  quiet,  but 
in  its  color,  for  it  is  blue  as  the  azure  sky,  and 
so  blue  because  it  reflects  the  clear  blue  sky 
that  bends  over  it.  One  feels  surprise  that 
death  can  appear  so  lovely;  but  a  second 
thought  explains  the  mystery.  It  is  the  sun 
and  the  sky  that  lend  it  light  and  color,  and  so 
clothe  it  in  beauty.  Thus,  when  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  shall  appear,  and  we  awake  in 
his  likeness,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is.  Then  shall  death  be  swal- 
lowed up  of  life. 

Stretching  out  between  us  and  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  for  more  than  half  a  score  of  miles, 
is  "  the  wilderness  of  Judea,"  uncared  for,  wild 
with  rocks  and  hills,  devoid  of  trees  or  verdure. 
Across  its  whole  extent  leads  a  dreary  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  which  passes  over 
Olivet  near  the  spot  which  we  occupy;  while 
just  beyond  the  spur  of  the  mountain  eastward, 
nestling  among  the  olive  groves,  is  Bethany, 
the  home  of  the  Marys,  whose  brother  Lazarus 
Christ  raised  from  the  dead.  From  the  brow 
of  Olivet,  at  such  a  quiet  hour  as  this,  one  had 
perhaps  heard  the  words  of  Jesus  as  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  "Lazarus,  come  forth!" 
Aside  from  the  real  beauty  of  the  scene,  no 
spot  on  earth  embraces  in  one  view  so  many 
sacred  localities.  The  wild  Arab  often  marks 
the  contrast  between  this  lovely  landscape  and 
the  barren  deserts'  of  Arabia.  The  unbelieving- 
Turk  pauses  on  his  way  to  admire  the  view 
from  Mt.  Olivet.  But  to  the  believing  Chris- 
tian the  beauty  is  instinct  with  life.  Material 
nature  is  pervaded  with  moral  sublimity.  In 
any  land  it  is  the  deeds  which  have  there  been 
wrought  that  impart  to  it  peculiar  interest. 
Hence  this,  above  all  others,  is  "  the  Holy 
Land;"  and  the  view  from  Mt.  Olivet  is  of  all 
others  most  sacred. 

Fixing  in  our  mind  the  topography  of  the 
land,  we  recalled  the  wondrous  deeds  which 
made  each  locality  sacred,  crowning  all  with 
the  coming  of  Immanuel,  his  baptism,  his  life, 
his  miracles,  his  teachings,  his  sufferings,  his 
crucifixion  and  death,  his  resurrection  and  as- 
cension. Jesus  chose  Mt.  Olivet  as  his  favorite 
resort.  We  wonder  not  at  this.  AVe  under- 
stand it  better  now.     It  was  a  fitting  spot  for 
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seclusion  and  rest,  for  teaching  and  for  prayer. 
Here,  amid  the  group  of  devoted  disciples,  what 
promises  he  uttered!  What  parables  he  spoke! 
Here  he  wept  over  the  rebellious  city,  and  fore- 
told its  overthrow.  Here  he  spent  whole  nights 
in  prayer,  enjoying  communion  with  the  Infi- 
nite Father- — infinitely  more  refreshing  than 
slumber;  so  that  he  could  say,  "  I  have  meat 
to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of,"  for  the  Spirit  was 
given  to  him  without  measure.  Hither  from 
the  busy  city  he  retired  for  seclusion:  As  saith 
the  evangelist,  "In  the  day-time  he  was  teach- 
ing in  the  Temple,  and  at  night  he  went  out 
and  abode  in  the  Mount  that  is  called  the 
Mount  of  Olives." 

Whoever  should  visit  Mt.  Olivet  and  not 
strive  earnestly  to  recall  the  memory  of  these 
sublime  and  sacred  realities,  nor  cherish  a  cor- 
responding sympathy,  would  abuse  his  high  priv- 
ilege, and  well-nigh  desecrate  the  sanctity  of  the 
spot;  as  he  who  should  partake  of  the  symbols 
of  His  death,  yet  not  discern  the  Lord's  body. 

One  of  our  number  read  aloud  the  evangel- 
ical record;  and  then  descending  we  passed 
from  the  summit  of  Olivet  downward  around 
the  Mount  in  the  direction  of  Bethany,  and 
perhaps  over  the  very  spot  called  Bethphage, 
by  the  four  evangelists,  till  we  reached  the  road 
along  which  probably  the  Savior  advanced  in 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  "  the 
multitudes  strewed  his  way  with  garments  and 
palm  branches,  and  they  that  went  before,  and 
they  that  followed,  cried,  saying,  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David!  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord:  Hosanna  in  the  high- 
est !"  By  this  hallowed  way  we  returned  to  the 
city,  plucking  olive  leaves  and  branches,  and 
gathering  pebbles  from  the  brook,  as  mementoes 
of  our  first  visit  to  Mt.  Olivet. 


EVERT  HEART  KNOWETH  ITS  OWN  BITTERNESS. 


BY    AVANELLE     L.     HOLMES. 

The  night  is  coming  down, 

Its  somber  shades  are  creeping; 
I  have  wandered  here  alone 

So  they  may- not  see  me  weeping; 
I  have  left  the  fireside  group, 

With  their  songs  and  social  glee, 
So  that  I  may  sigh  and  droop 

With  only  God  to  see. 

My  heart  is  very  sad, 

So  wearily  't  is  aching; 
'T  was  once  so  light  and  glad, 

But  now  't  is  almost  breaking. 
As  I  think  upon  the  past, 

And  the  joys  it  had  for  me, 


My  tears  are  flowing  fast, 
But  only  God  can  see. 

I  hear  a  gush  of  song, 

How  lightly  it  is  ringing'. 
And  voices  sweet  and  strong 

In  chorus  now  are  singing; 
I  never  let  my  woe 

Break  in  upon  their  glee; 
My  tears  in  secret  flow 

Where  only  God  can  see. 

It  is  no  idle  grief 

O'er  which  my  heart  is  weeping, 
Or  tears  would  bring  relief 

And  time  would  set  it  sleeping. 
But  all  through  life  this  pain 

Must  my  companion  be, 
And  I  may  not  complain 

Where  any  save  God  can  see. 

I  am  tired  of  these  toils  and  tears, 

But  there  's  sweet  rest  in  heaven, 
And  after  all  these  years 

It  will  to  me  be  given: 
Then  why  should  I  doubt  God's  grace? 

He  knows  what  is  best  for  me, 
And  I  know  I  shall  see  his  face 

Even  as  he  can  see. 


THE  REALM  OE  PEACE. 


BY     JAMES     J.     MAXFIELD. 


There  's  a  region  fair  that  the  just  may  see 

Apart  from  the  world  and  its  agony, 

A  blissful  realm  in  a  genial  clime 

So  near  to  heaven  their  low  hymns  chime; 

Green  are  the  hills  of  this  ancient  shore, 

Bright  its  sun  that  goes  down  no  more; 

Calm,  serene  as  a  Summer  even 

Lieth  this  twin  abode  of  heaven. 

Full  long  and  rough  is  the  thorny  road 

Leading  away  to  this  calm  abode; 

Losses  and  crosses,  trials  and  fears, 

Hopes  disappointed,  mingled  with  tears, 

Doubts  and  distractions,  do  as  they  may, 

Dwell  with  the  pilgrim  upon  his  way. 

And  he  who  would  enter  this  region  fair, 

Enjoy  its  beauty  and  breathe  its  air, 

Must  close  his  eyes  to  this  world  of  din, 

Empty  his  heart  of  its  load  of  sin, 

Must  cast  his  idols  under  his  feet, 

Turn  from  sin's  cup,  be  it  never  so  sweet; 

Then  as  a  child  on  its  mother's  breast 

Trusts  in  her  care  who  sings  it  to  rest, 

Must  enter  this  realm  through  the  gate  of  prayer; 

For  none  hut  the  pure  can  enter  there. 

They  who  have  passed  to  this  favored  shore 

No  boundary  find  though  they  oft  explore; 

And  never  a  sigh  for  possessions  lost 

Comes  from  the  heart  to  this  kingdom  crossed. 

All  that  is  lost  is  measureless  pain, 

All  that  is  won  is  infinite  gain ; 

And  the  soul  may  rest  in  its  blest  release 

In  this  blissful  realm— the  realm  of  peace. 


ARY    SCHEFFEE- HIS    MOTHER    AND    HIS  PUPIL. 
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ART  SCHEFFER-HIS  MOTHER  AND  HIS  PUPIL. 


BI    HELEN    MORE. 


THE  life  of  Ary  Scheffer  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  memory  of  two  noble  women  that 
any  sketch  of  it  must  necessarily  comprehend 
something  of  their  history. 

His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Arie 
Lamme,  who  was  compelled  to  leave  his  native 
country  —  Holland— for  his  resistance  to  the 
government  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Madem- 
oiselle Lamme  followed  her  father  in  his  forced 
exile  in  Belgium,  and  subsequently  married  M. 
Scheffer.  He  was  a  German  by  birth,  and  an 
artist  by  profession,  though  possessed  of  a  for- 
tune in  his  own  right.  Though  a  man  of  high 
and  honorable  character,  and  much  attached  to 
his  wife,  he  is  said  to  have  been  sullen,  re- 
served, and  unsympathetic. 

Ary  Scheffer  was  the  fourth  child  of  this 
union,  though  the  first  that  survived.  He  was 
born  in  1795.  His  taste  for  painting  appears 
to  have  been  in  some  degree  hereditary.  His 
father  was,  as  we  have  said,  an  artist,  though 
he  never  rose  above  mediocrity.  His  mother, 
at  one  time,  partly  supported  herself  and  her 
children  by  miniature  painting.  She  conducted 
the  education  of  the  little  Ary  herself,  while 
his  father  occasionally  gave  him  instructions  on 
the  manner  of  handling  the  brush  and  mixing 
his  colors. 

The  French  Eevolution,  which,  like  all  other 
great  convulsions,  extended  its  influence  far  be- 
yond its  own  circle,  swept  away  the  greater 
part  of  M.  Scheffer's  fortune.  For  several  years 
prior  to  his  death  he  was  a  constant  invalid. 
During  this  time  he  was  tended  with  unceasing 
vigilance  and  affection  by  his  wife.  Her  cares 
were  not  light,  for  his  natural  disposition  was 
not  improved  by  illness.  Her  devotion  to  him 
brought  on  a  disease  of  the  heart,  which  at  last 
terminated  her  life. 

The  very  decided  bias  of  the  young  Ary  to- 
ward painting  as  a  profession,  and  the  genius 
he  manifested  at  an  early  age,  determined  his 
mother  to  afford  him  every  facility  for  perfect- 
ing himself  therein.  With  this  view  she  broke 
up  her  household  at  Amsterdam,  and,  leaving 
all  the  ties  and  associations  which  had  so  en- 
deared the  place  to  her,  settled  in  Paris.  Be- 
fore her  arrangements  for  their  removal  were 
completed,  she  placed  Ary  at  Lille  to  acquire 
what  knowledge  he  could  from  the  teachers  in 
that  city.  An  extract  from  one  of  the  letters 
which  she  wrote  to  him  while  there,  gives  us  a 
better  insight  into  the  nobility  and  tenderness 
of  her  character  than  any  description  could  do: 


"  If  you  could  but  see  me  kissing  your  pic- 
ture, then  after  awhile  taking  it  up  again,  and, 
with  a  tear  in  my  eye,  calling  it  my  darling! 
my  beloved  son !  you  would  comprehend  what 
it  costs  me  to  use,  sometimes,  the  stern  lan- 
guage of  authority  and  to  occasion  you  mo- 
ments of  pain.  I  cherish  the  fond  hope  of  see- 
ing you  one  day  take  your  place  among  the 
great  painters  of  this,  perhaps  of  any  age! 
Work  diligently,  be,  above  all,  modest  and 
humble,  and  when  you  find  yourself  excelling 
others,  then  compare  what  you  have  done  with 
Nature  herself,  or  with  the  '  ideal'  of  your  own 
mind,  and  you  will  be  secured,  by  the  contrast 
which  will  be  apparent,  against  the  effects  of 
pride  and  presumption." 

They  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  year  1811, 
where  Ary  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  M. 
Guerin,  then  the  most  celebrated  teacher  in 
that  city.  It  was  at  this  time  that,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  Madame  Scheffer  partly  sup- 
ported the  family  by  her  skill  in  miniature 
painting.  Two  of  her  sons — for  the  younger, 
Henri,  was  also  an  artist — aided  her  by  the  re- 
sults of  their  youthful  pencils.  Yet  to  support 
Henri  and  Arnold  at  school,  she  was  obliged 
to  part  with  her  jewels  and  dismiss  her  servant. 
Scheffer  was  emphatically  a  "man  of  the  times." 
Not  content  with  leading  the  new  school  of  art, 
he  plunged  into  politics,  and,  with  his  brothers, 
became  a  member  of  the  Carbonari.  They  thus 
became  embroiled  in  the  political  plots  and 
movements  of  the  day  to  a  dangerous  extent. 
Their  heroic  mother,  while  perfectly  under- 
standing their  danger,  would  not  by  word  or 
look  detain  them  from  pursuing  to  the  utmost 
what  they  conceived  to  be  their  duty.  One  of 
her  sons  at  this  time  writes: 

"  We  were  all  young  men,  and  were  become 
Frenchmen  with  our  whole  heart  and  soul.  As 
such  we  entered  into  the  political  agitations  of 

our   times Our   personal   liberty,    our 

life,  indeed,  was  imperiled  by  these  proceedings. 
Our  mother  was  not  uninformed  of  them,  but 
she  respected  our  convictions,  and  what  we 
looked  upon  as  our  duty.  She  who  could  not 
have  survived  the  loss  of  one  of  us,  never  for- 
bade us  to  risk  our  lives.  There  was  even  a 
moment  when  she  permitted  all  three  of  us  to 
run  into  danger  from  which  it  was  a  miracle 
that  we  escaped.  This  was  maternal  tender- 
ness pushed  to  the  utmost,  for,  I  repeat,  the 
death  of  one  of  us  would  have  been  hers." 

The  state  of  her  health  at  this  time  was  very 
alarming,  induced,  perhaps,  by  the  agitation 
under  which  she  suffered  in  view  of  the  perils 
of  her  sons.  We  are  told  that  her  favorite 
pursuits  were  copying  their  pictures,  and  read- 
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ing  the  best  works  of  the  day  on  literary,  po- 
litical, and  philosophical  subjects.  Her  conver- 
sational powers  were  very  fine,  and  her  appear- 
ance attractive.  The  latter  we  may  well  believe 
when  we  learn  that  it  is  she  whom  Ary  chose 
as  a  model  for  his  celebrated  Ste.  Monica.  It 
was  a  beautiful  tribute  to  his  own  beloved 
mother,  thus  to  perpetuate  her  as  the  holy  and 
devoted  mother  of  St.  Augustine. 

Ary  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Or- 
leans family,  and  became  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy to  dethrone  the  Bourbons.  The  young 
princess  Marie  studied  with  him  as  pupil  and 
friend.  A  touching  interest  clings  around  one 
so  rich  in  gifts,  so  bright  in  promise,  and,  alas! 
so  early  lost  to  the  world. 

In  childhood  the  princess  is  said  to  have 
been  heedless,  giddy,  and  impatient.  How  far 
it  may  have  been  owing  to  the  influence  of  her 
teacher  we  can  not  tell,  but  upon  the  marriage 
of  her  elder  sister  her  character  seemed  to  un- 
dergo an  entire  change.  She  longed  for  some 
interesting  employment  to  fill  her  mind  and 
prevent  her  from  dwelling  on  her  loneliness,  and 
applied  to  Scheffer  for  advice.  Her  success  in 
painting  was  but  partial.  Her  designs  were  fine, 
but  she  failed  in  their  execution.  Disgusted 
with  her  want  of  success,  she  one  day  asked 
her  teacher  "whether  he  could  not  find  some- 
thing for  her  to  do  less  dull  and  monotonous 
and  less  like  what  other  people  do."  He  pro- 
posed that  she  should  attempt  to  model,  and 
she  accordingly  began  with  the  bas-relief  of 
Gotz  and  Martin.  The  result  was  not  much 
more  successful  than  her  paintings.  But  soon 
after,  under  the  interest  excited  by  M.  Quinet's 
"  Ahasuerus,"  she  executed  a  bas-relief  of 
Ahasuerus  refused  admission  to  the  abode  of 
the  angel  Gabriel.  Here,  at  last,  her  genius 
found  free  scope.  At  length  she  had  found  the 
direction  in  which  her  nature  could  expand. 

Her  next  work 'was  "  Le  Reveil  d'un  Poete." 
This,  meritorious  in  itself  as  a  work  of  art,  was 
truly  wonderful  when  considered  as  the  third 
attempt  of  a  young  girl. 

About  this  time  Louis  Philippe  commissioned 
Pradier  to  execute  a  statue  of  Joan. d' Arc  for 
the  Royal  Museum  at  Versailles.  His  design 
not  equaling  the  royal  idea,  the  king  proposed 
the  task  to  his  daughter.  She  accepted  it;  but 
just  as  she  had  begun,  her  labors  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  illness  of  her  former  governess, 
Madame  Marlet.  Forsaking  for  the  present  her 
dream  of  ambition,  with  all  the  tenderness  and 
self-denial  that  ever  marked  her  character, 
Marie  devoted  herself  clay  and  night  to  the 
sick  woman,  whom,  in  spite  of  her  querulous 
disposition  and  tormenting  ways,  she  tenderly 


loved.  Her  death  deepened  the  melancholy 
which  had  marked  the  character  of  the  prin- 
cess since  the  marriage  of  her  sister.  It  was 
also  increased  by  her  own  very  delicate  health 
and  a  sort  of  presentiment,  which  never  forsook 
her,  of  the  future  fate  of  her  family. 

When  her  grief  for  the  loss  she  had  sus- 
tained was  somewhat  modified,  she  returned  to 
her  favorite  pursuit.  Before,  however,  proceed- 
ing with  her  Joan  d'Arc,  she  executed  another 
elaborate  composition  from  Ahasuerus.  Of  this 
Ary  Scheffer,  who  never  flattered,  says:  "It 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  artist,  however 
distinguished." 

The  young  princess  then  reverted  to  her  Joan 
d'Arc.  She  attempted  to  model  it  in  wax  in- 
stead of  clay,  and  several  failures  were  the  re- 
sult. Perseverance  enabled  her  to  triumph  over 
these  difficulties,  and  the  statue  when  com- 
pleted excited  universal  admiration  and  praise. 
Though  quite  indifferent  to  the  flattery  of  the 
great,  she  was  as  "delighted  as  a  child"  with 
the  admiration  of  the  lower  classes,  and  espe- 
cially the  soldiers. 

Prom  this  time  all  her  works  showed  rapid 
and  progressive  improvement.  Her  wish  was 
to  live  the  life  of  a  true  and  conscientious  art- 
ist, and  to  this  end  all  her  thoughts  and  exer- 
tions were  directed.  The  gayety  and  splendor 
of  her  father's  court  had  no  attraction  for  her. 
Her  modest  little  studio  was  far  dearer  to  her 
than  the  brilliant  salons.  One  evening,  during 
one  of  the  fetes,  she  said  to  Scheffer,  with 
whom  she  was  at  the  time  working,  "  When  I 
reflect  upon  what  is  passing  down  there — what 
ambition,  what  avidity  for  gain,  what  flatteries, 
and  upon  the  way  in  which  my  father  is 
cheated  and  deceived  by  them,  I  feel  glad  to  be 
out  of  it  all." 

But  all  her  worldly  hopes  and  ambitions  were 
soon  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  Consumption 
terminated  her  life  soon  after  her  departure  for 
her  new  home  in  Wirtemberg.  Constant  suffer- 
ing during  the  last  few  months  of  her  life  was 
borne  by  her  with  exemplary  patience  and  for- 
titude. She  died  as  she  had  lived,  supported 
by  that  faith  without  which  the  highest  earthly 
honors  are  less  than  vanity. 

"He  touched  the  statue  and  it  changed; 
The  clay  falls  off,  and,  lo! 
A  marble  shape  before  him  stands, 
The  perfect  work  of  Heavenly  hands, 
An  angel,  pure  as  snow!" 

All  who  knew  her  testify  to  the  purity  and 
nobility  of  her  character,  her  piety,  generosity, 
and  patriotism.  For  her  genius  her  works 
speak,  and  her  memory  must  be  embalmed  in 
the  hearts  of  all  true  Frenchmen. 
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Ary  Scheffer  grieved  deeply  for  her  early  loss. 
In  his  studio  a  recess,  to  which  few  were  ad- 
mitted, was  set  apart  to  her  memory.  Her 
bust  and  some  of  her  works  were  placed  beside 
the  statue  of  his  dying  mother. 

That  mother,  so  deservedly  beloved  by  her 
sons,  died  a  short  time  after  the  Princess  of 
Wirtemberg.  The  record  of  the  last  years  of 
her  life  is  brief  and  barren.  Ary's  grief  at  her 
loss  was  so  deep  as  to  affect  even  his  paintings. 
His  works  during  the  two  subsequent  years  are 
said  not  to  be  equal  to  those  which  he  pro- 
duced either  before  or  after. 

The  character  of  Scheffer  himself  was  well 
worthy  of  such  a  mother.  His  straightforward 
honesty,  loyalty,  and  bravery,  his  hatred  of 
sycophancy,  and  his  singular  freedom  from  it, 
enforce  our  respect  for  the  man  as  well  as  the 
artist.  His  sturdy  independence  of  character 
will  recommend  itself  strongly  to  an  American. 
We  have  many  anecdotes  of  him  illustrating 
this  trait. 

Scheffer  seldom  received  any  one  into  his 
studio  while  his  pictures  were  in  progress. 
One  day  an  English  lady  of  the  highest  rank 
applied  for  admission  without  sending  in  her 
name. 

"  I  do  not  know  her,"  was  his  reply  to  the 
message  brought  by  his  servant. 

"  Say  an  English  lady,"  was  her  next  venture. 

Still  the  answer,  "I  do  not  know  her." 

She  then  sent  in  her  card,  never  doubting 
that  it  would  produce  the  same  effect  on  him 
that  it  would  on  most  of  her  countrymen.  But 
when  the  third  time  came  the  same  curt  mes- 
sage, she  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 

Though  honest,  he  was  not  apt  to  be  rude, 
and  perhaps  he  feared  that  if  he  admitted  her 
after  receiving  her  card  it  would  be  supposed 
to  be  a  concession  to  the  title  and  not  to  the 
woman. 

Another  instance  of  this  quality  was  exhib- 
ited in  the  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
This  prelate,  so  long  as  liberalism  was  the  or- 
der of  the  day,  went  to  the  very  extreme  in 
that  direction.  But  when  Louis  Napoleon  once 
more  founded  an  Empire  in  France,  he  soon 
found  that  the  new  Government  suited  his  con- 
science better  than  the  old.  Sometime  after  his 
change  of  opinions,  he  requested  Ary  to  paint 
his  portrait.  Ary's  reply  was  an  emphatic  neg- 
ative, together  with  a  request  that  he  should 
never  set  foot  in  his  studio  again. 

At  another  time  Louis  Philippe  wished  him 
to  design  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  his 
son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  After  completing  it, 
Scheffer  inquired  whom  the  king  intended  to 
employ  to  execute  it.     The  king  named  Pradier. 


"Pardon  me,  sire,  but  Pradier  is  not  capable 
of  it." 

"And  why  not?" 

"Because,  your  Majesty,  Pradier  has  cf  late 
worked  too  much  merely  with  an  eye  to  the 
profit." 

"  Nevertheless,  Pradier  shall  do  it." 

"  Pardon  me,  sire,  but  Pradier  shall  not  do  it." 

"What!  and  if  I  order  him  to?" 

"  I  shall  order  him  not  to,  and  the  words  of 
the  artist  will  have  more  effect  than  those  of 
the  king  himself." 

Louis,  angry  at  this  opposition,  began  to 
speak  in  terms  which  caused  Ary  to  leave  his 
presence.  The  next  day,  however,  a  messenger 
arrived  bearing  the  king's  apologies.  But  it 
was  in  vain  that  the  king  endeavored  to  obtain 
Ary's  permission  to  intrust  Pradier  with  the 
work.  This  anecdote  speaks  equally  well  for 
the  artist  and  the  king. 

His  opinion  of  the  English  is  very  much  such 
as  has  been  of  late  forced  upon  us.  He  con- 
sidered them  "  a  proud,  insolent,  scornful,  con- 
ceited people,  looking  upon  themselves  as  su- 
perior to  all  the  rest  of  the  world." 

In  1850  he  married  the  widow  of  his  friend 
General  Baudrand.  She  possessed  beauty,  tal- 
ents, and  many  fine  qualities,  but,  though  ex- 
tremely fond  of  her  husband,  had  a  jealous  and 
exacting  disposition.  She  only  survived  the 
marriage  six  years,  dying  in  1S56.  She  left 
Scheffer,  nearly  overcome  with  grief.  Five 
months  after  he  writes: 

"  I  have  regained  some  degree  of  composure, 
but  energy  for  nothing,  unless  it  be  for  work. 
I  am  well  cared  for  by  my  daughter  and  by  her 
husband,  who  is  still  my  best  friend.  I  should 
be  ungrateful  if  I  complained  of  my  lot.  From 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  Providence  for 
the  blessings  which  he  has  granted  me — for  the 
love  of  work  and  the  affection  of  my  friends." 

The  daughter  referred  to  in  the  above  extract 
was  Cornelie — Madame  Marjolin — to  whom  some 
of  his  most  charming  and  characteristic  letters 
were  addressed,  and  who  was  also  the  original 
of  his  Mignon. 

A  journey  to  England  in  1857,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  the  Manchester  Art  Exhibi- 
tion, appeared  to  have  a  happy  effect  upon  the 
health  of  Scheffer.  But  shortly  after  his  return 
he  had  a  severe  and  alarming  attack  of  illness. 
From  this  he  had  not  entirely  recovered,  when 
he  received  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  another  of  his  dear  and  most  valued 
friends.  In  defiance  of  the  advice  of  the  phy- 
sicians and  the  entreaties  of  his  family,  he  re- 
solved to  go  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  her  funeral.     He   succeeded   in   this 
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object  without  immediate  ill-effects,  but  was 
taken  seriously  ill  in  London,  where  they  had 
stopped  on  the  way  back.  He,  notwithstand- 
ing, insisted  upon  continuing  his  journey,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  his  home  after  much  suf- 
fering. But  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  it  but  a 
few  days. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1858,  on  a  beautiful 
Summer  evening,  he  calmly  and  serenely  left 
his  home  on  earth  to  enter,  we  trust,  "a  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

During  his  last  years  the  Bible  was  his  con- 
tinual study.  It  had  long  appealed  to  his  taste 
and  imagination,  and  from  it  he  had  drawn  the 
subjects  of  some  of  his  noblest  pictures.  But 
we  have  reason  to  hope  that  later  in  life  it  ap- 
pealed to  his  heart,  and  that  its  sublime  truths 
afforded  him  consolation  and  support  in  death. 


THE  EARTH  MADE  FOR  MAW, 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


NTJHBEB   II. 

BUT  Nature  has  her  moral  lessons,  and  her 
scenes  and  influences  adapted  to  the  higher 
wants  of  man.  The  earth,  by  her  position  in 
the  solar  system,  by  her  refining  and  exalting 
ssenery,  by  her  adjustments  to  human  wants, 
and  by  the  circumstances  and  adaptations  of 
human  society,  gives  to  man  the  circumstances 
of  a  moral  culture,  lifting  his  soul  toward  God 
and  heaven.  Behold  yon  range  of  mountains 
sweeping  through  a  whole  continent,  towering 
in  their  "sublime  hights  to  cover  their  heads 
with  the  clouds;  see  the  countless  shades  of 
color;  mark  the  endless  variety  of  herbage, 
trees,  and  foliage;  here  the  naked  rocks  piled 
up  by  the  convulsions  of  past  ages;  there  the 
mountain  stream  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams 
as  it  leaps  from  rock  to  rock;  here  the  dense 
forest  and  there  the  green  velvet  table.  Mount 
to  the  summit  of  one  of  those  rising  pinnacles 
and  stand  alone  in  the  stillness  which  reigns 
there,  and  which  seems  to  bring  the  soul  into 
near  communion  with  God;  look  out  upon  the 
world  and  its  life-scenes  as  they  spread  out 
before  the  sight  and  the  imagination;  look  up 
into  the  deep  vault  of  the  over-canopying  sky 
and  let  the  soul  take  in  the  magnificence  and  the 
magnitude  that  rises  in  its  visions.  The  soul 
feels  a  delightful  awe  which  never  can  be  for- 
gotten. It  is  soothed  to  quiet.  It  is  hushed 
as  in  a  sacred  place.  It  feels  that  the  world  is 
nature's  temple,  and  God  is  in  it,  and  gladly 
would  it  linger  there  for  hours,  and  converse 
with  the  mighty  and  the  holy  thoughts  which 


come  crowding  into  it.  Go  enjoy  such  a  scene, 
and  as  the  emotions  of  the  soul  rise  heaven- 
ward, say  if  the  world  is  not  graciously  adapted 
to  the  moral  wants  of  man,  and  if  those  very 
mountain  peaks,  pointing  toward  heaven  and 
God,  do  not  themselves  serve  to  elevate  the 
soul. 

"  Thus  studied,  used  aud  consecrated  thus, 
On  earth  what  is,  seems  form'd  indeed  for  us; 
Not  as  the  plaything  of  a  froward  child, 
Fretful,  unless  diverted  and  beguiled, 
Much  less  to  feed  and  fan  the  fatal  fires 
Of  pride,  ambition,  or  impure  desires, 
But  as  a  scale,  by  which  the  soul  ascends 
From  mighty  means  to  more  important  ends; 
Securely,  though  by  steps  but  rarely  trod, 
Mount  from  inferior  beings  up  to  God, 
And  sees,  by  no  fallacious  light  or  dim, 
Earth  made  for  man,  and  man  himself  for  Him." 

Cowpee. 

But  all  these  adjustments  still  leave  it  a 
question  whether  the  earth  was  made  for  man, 
or  man  for  the  earth;  whether  the  earth  was 
the  model  with"  reference  to  which  man  was 
created,  or  whether  man  in  his  present  nature 
was  the  model  with  reference  to  which  the  earth 
was  constituted.  The  question  is  one  of  inter- 
est and  importance.  If  the  mutual  adjustments 
between  the  earth  and  man  are  the  result  of 
molding  the  nature  and  wants  of  the  creature 
to  suit  the  circumstances  of  a  habitation  previ- 
ously projected  and  prepared  independently  of 
him,  then,  as  far  as  the  teachings  of  the  earth 
are  concerned,  man  may  be  nothing  more  than 
a  little  higher  grade  of  animal  existence,  made 
for  the  earth  and  measuring  out  upon  it  his 
brief  life  and  his  full  destiny.  This  is  the  re- 
lation which  animals  bear  to  the  earth,  and  if 
his  is  the  same,  what  better  is  he  except  as  a 
little  finer  organization  and  a  little  higher  de- 
velopment? But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 
discover  that  man  is  the  model — that  the  nature, 
the  wants,  and  the  destinies  of  this  creature  are 
the  complements  to  which  the  earth  in  its  pres- 
ent arrangements  is  adjusted,  then  man  rises  in 
the  dignity  of  his  nature  and  the  significance 
of  his  being,  and  we  can  realize  the  idea  that 
a  creature  for  whose  wants  and  development 
has  been  made  this  magnificent  mansion,  is  but 
in  the  dim  dawn  of  his  existence — the  morning 
of  his  destiny,  and  that  the  great  facts  of  the 
world's  creation,  divine  providence,  and  human 
redemption,  are  but  correlative  parts  of  one 
grand  and  glorious  scheme,  conceived  and  per- 
fected by  the  Infinite  Mind. 

The  unfoldings  of  modern  science,  we  think, 
settle  for  us  this  question.  In  late  years  the 
earth  itself  has  been  made  to  speak  to  man— 
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to  reveal  her  history,  and  give  to  humanity  the 
lessons  and  the  secrets  which  she  has  been 
storing  up  in  her  hidden  chambers  for  ages. 
On  these  rock-tables  are  written  two  prominent 
lessons:  the  first,  a  perpetual  progress  from  the 
simplest  forms  and  manifestations  to  its  present 
perfection,  and  the  second,  a  constant  looking 
forward  to  the  future  man  who  was  to  inhabit 
it.  Let  us  glance  at  these  two  geological 
lessons: 

1.  Progress.  "It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
elaborate  the  evidence  of  progressive  steps  in 
the  exercise  of  creative  energy  upon  the  earth; 
these  evidences  have  long  since  been  spread 
before  the  world.  There  is,  probably,  no  one 
at  the  present  time  conversant  with  geological 
studies,  who  doubts  that  creative  energy  has 
proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  progress.  Ex- 
ceptions to  the  principle  of  consecutive  progress 
have  been  alleged  at  some  points  in  the  chain 
of  organic  life;  and  it  is  true  that,  as  the  four 
great  orders  of  animated  beings  pass  from  the 
first  individuals  upward,  there  are  links  where 
the  chain  is  broken;  but  in  view  of  , the  varied 
and  cumulative  evidence  which  sustains  the 
general  principle,  the  exceptions,  we  think, 
ought  not  to  raise  a  doubt  in  any  mind  in  re- 
lation to  successive  advances  in  the  great  scheme 
of  creation." —  Walker. 

We  can  trace  this  principle  of  progress  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher,  in  the  great  successive 
steps  of  inanimate  creation,  so  that  we  can  see 
the  world  rising  by  successive  strides  of  crea- 
tive energy,  from  the  time  when  the  earth  was 
but  a  great  mass  of  molten  matter  bathed  in 
its  ocean  of  fire,  till,  through  the  changes,  and 
convulsions,  and  birth-throes  of  several  great 
epochs,  it  stands  before  us  in  its  present  per- 
fected form,  with  its  mountains,  its  oceans,  its 
valleys,  and  its  plains,  its  rocks,  its  minerals,  its 
ores,  and  its  woods — clothed  with  soil  and 
adapted  for  the  habitation  of  man.  And  not 
only  so,  but  we  discover  the  same  advancing 
steps  in  the  forms  of  life  that  appear  upon  it 
through  its  successive  epochs  of  development. 
Facts  crowd  upon  the  geologist  to  prove  this 
progress  from  lower  to  higher  forms  in  the  work 
of  organic  creation,  while,  indeed,  there  are  no 
exceptions — which  invalidate  the  general  state- 
ment— that  the  earth's  surface  has  been  inhab- 
ited by  different  species  of  plants  and  animals, 
the  most  of  which  ceased  to  exist  many  ages 
before  the  creation  of  man;  and  that  in  the 
orders  of  creation  each  successive  genus  is  with 
few,  if  any  excej)tions,  higher  in  organization 
than  preceding  ones.  The  geologist  points  to 
the  time  when  life  in  its  simplest  manifesta- 
tions and  most  elementary  forms  appeared  in 


the  universal  ocean  that  overswept  the  entire 
world,  and  can  trace,  through  the  successive 
periods  of  this  mighty  world-growth,  its  upward 
rising,  through  the  ever-varying  forms  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  the  ever-varying  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  upon  it,  till  last  of 
all  we  reach  the  present  epoch  when  the  world 
appears  in  its  most  perfected  form,  clothed  with 
the  most  perfected  forms  of  vegetable  life,  and 
adapted  to  the  most  perfected  form  of  animal 
existence  in  man.  From  the  beginning  upward 
to  man,  progress  in  the  general  mechanism  of 
animal  forms,  and  in  the  properties  and  mani- 
festations of  animal  life,  has  marked  the  suc- 
cessive exertions  of  creative  power.  Sometimes 
a  link  is  lost  or  broken;  but  a  sufficient  num- 
ber are  found  connected  in  the  series  to  mark 
the  place  of  the  lost  link,  and  to  furnish  indu- 
bitable evidence  that  the  structure  rises  from 
the  lowest  vertebrate  to  mammals  and  to  man. 

We  see,  then,  in  this  perpetually-rising  scale 
of  creation  but  the  successive  stages  of  one 
magnificent  scheme,  rising  higher  and  higher 
from  the  smallest  beginnings,  each  step  approx- 
imating toward  one  point,  each  advancement 
converging  toward  one  grand  result,  till  it  has 
reached  its  present  consummation  in  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  and  the  adjustments  of  the  earth 
to  the  wants  of  this  triple  creature,  endowed 
with  physical,  intellectual,  and  religious  fac- 
ulties. 

2.  Preadamite  adjustment.  These  volumes, 
written  upon  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  teach 
us  still  another  lesson.  A  remarkable  phenom- 
enon appears  in  the  circumstances  of  several 
of  the  great  life  periods  of  the  earth's  develop- 
ment. It  is  plainly  discovered  that  during  cer- 
tain periods  the  organic  and  inorganic  products 
of  the  earth,  and  the  physical  dispositions  of 
things  were  not  adapted  to  things  then  exist- 
ing, but  were  adapted  to  a  distinctive  race  of 
beings  yet  to  exist  in  future  and  separate  con- 
ditions. In  other  words,  that  through  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  the  world's  growth  upward  to- 
ward man,  constant  reference  is  had  to  the 
wants  of  this  coming  creature,  and  constant 
provisions  are  made  for  his  wants  long  ante- 
cedently to  his  existence. 

The  carboniferous  or  coal-bearing  system  of 
rocks,  though  developed  during  the  second  life- 
period  of  the  world,  and  located  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  man  in  time  and  place,  is  yet  inti- 
mately united  with  him  in  the  design.  These 
rocks  contain  material  that,  more  than  that  in 
any  other  formation,  is  adapted  to  subserve 
human  purposes  and  exercise  human  faculties. 
Thei'e  lie  the  limestone,  the  most  productive 
iron   ores,   and    the   coal-measures,    which   are 
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almost  a  necessary  element  in  human  progress. 
Certainly  no  one  pretends  to  believe  that  the 
physical  features  of  the  carboniferous  series 
was  a  development  of  one  rock  stratum  out  of 
another.  The  old  red  sandstone  surely  did  not 
develop  itself  into  limestone,  nor  the  coal  into 
iron-stone.  Their  proximity  must  have  occur- 
red through  the  interposition  of  a  Power  that 
can  act  independently  of  the  natural  connection 
of  things  in  time  and  place.  The  succession 
of  the  strata,  however,  is  not  of  so  much  im- 
portance in  the  argument.  The  adaptation  of 
the  carboniferous  strata  to  an  end,  lying  with- 
out the  formation  in  which  they  are  deposited, 
is  the  main  point  to  which  we  invite  attention. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  during  the  period 
when  the  vegetation  which  produced  the  coal- 
measures  grew  upon  the  valleys  and  accumula- 
ted in  the  basins  of  the  surface,  few  land  ani- 
mals existed,  and  those  mostly  of  the  reptilian 
family.  The  fact  is  exceedingly  remarkable, 
that  during  the  existence  of  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation  that  ever  covered  portions  of  the 
earth,  there  was  no  corresponding  animal  ex- 
istence to  grow  and  multiply  on  these  exhaust- 
less  stores  of  vegetable  food;  and  that  during 
the  deposition  of  the  most  valuable  ores  and 
minerals  there  was  not  a  single  being  whose 
wants  could  be  met  by  them,  or  who  could 
appropriate  them  to  subserve  his  purposes. 

Now,  if  this  immense  .vegetable  product  had 
decayed,  or  had  it  been  destroyed  and  mingled 
with  other  material,  as  the  superabundant  veg- 
etable productions  have  been  before  and  since, 
indications  of  a  governing  Mind,  having  refer- 
ence to  future  wants,  and  depositing  in  one 
series  the  material  necessary  for  the  inhabitants 
of  another,  would  not  have  been  so  apparent. 
But  this  vegetation  was  not  only  produced 
without  corresponding  herbivorous  animals  to 
consume  it,  but  it  was  preserved  safe  from  de- 
composition and  separated  from  admixture  and 
locked  up  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  whence 
man,  who  alone  can  appropriate,  now  exhumes 
the  hidden  treasure.  Nor  this  alone.  The  de- 
sign is  remarkably  obvious  in  another  point  of 
view.  The  material  of  the  carboniferous  series 
is  the  only  product  of  the  earth  on  which  hu- 
man progress  and  development  are  greatly  de- 
pendent, which  can  not  be  produced  on  the 
surface  in  sufficient  abundance  to  supply  human 
wants.  In  temperate  latitudes,  where  human 
industry  and  advancement  are  secured  by  the 
greatest  variety  of  subsidiary  means — where 
population  becomes  dense  owing  to  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil  and  the  facilities  for  manu- 
factures, the  vegetable  fuel  of  the  surface  alone 
is  not  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  human  en- 


terprise, and  of  man's  best  social  condition. 
The  fuel  product  of  the  surface  must  be  re- 
moved in  order  to  the  purposes  of  cultivation; 
and  the  increase  of  population  in  any  temperate 
region,  and  even  in  new  countries  recently 
subjected  to  civilization,  soon  exhausts  the 
supply.  Hence,  from  the  nature  of  things,  hu- 
man energies  could  not  be  developed  in  the 
best  manner,  nor  the  race  advanced  to  the  best 
social  position,  without  supplies  of  fuel  below 
the  soil,  which  might  supply  the  deficiency  of 
surface  fuel.  Without  this  deposit  of  fuel  be- 
low the  surface,  human  invention  and  industry 
could  not  have  been  fully  stimulated,  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  earth  could  not  have  been 
fully  used,  and  mechanic  arts  and  enterprises 
would  have  been  sadly  impeded.  But  this  de- 
posit was  made  ages  before  man  existed,  and 
required  a  whole  epoch  of  the  world's  growth 
for  its  formation  and  deposition. 

The  same  adaptation  is  seen  in  the  ores  de- 
posited in  series  of  rocks  anterior  to  the  exist- 
ence of  man.  There  were  no  coexisting  species 
of  things  whose  uses  were  subserved  by  the 
ore-bearing  strata.  Saurians,  pterodactyls,  and 
mastodons  had  no  need  for  gold,  and  silver,  and 
copper,  and  iron,  yet  in  their  age  they  were 
created  and  deposited  in  the  earth.  The  exer- 
tion of  power  by  which  they  were  located  was 
a  useless  expenditure  of  force,  unless  that  power 
was  expended  in  view  of  the  future  when  man 
should  exist  upon  the  earth.  The  ore  deposits, 
vast  as  are  their  beds,  have  no  end  in  connec- 
tion with  organized  beings  if  man  does  not  ap- 
propriate them  to  his  own  uses.  These  ores 
have  not  only  been  deposited,  but  subsequently 
to  their  location  in  the  different  strata,  they 
have  been  made  accessible  by  convulsions  from 
below  and  influences  operating  from  above. 
And  not  only  so,  but  these  auxiliaries  of  hu- 
man enterprise  and  industry  are  generally  found 
near  together;  it  being  almost  invariably  true 
that  coal  and  iron  especially  are  found  in  close 
proximity.  The  coal  necessary  to  fuse  the  ores, 
to  propel  machinery,  and  to  work  metals  into 
form,  is  deposited  near  the  ore-bearing  strata. 
Thus  the  most  important  deposits  which  the 
earth  contains,  and  which,  from  their  relations 
to  each  other  for  economic  purposes,  need  to  be 
together,  are  found  located  in  the  place  and  in 
the  form  adapted  to  subserve  the  great  economic 
ends  of  human  society.  In  the  economy  of  na- 
ture as  a  whole,  these  deposits  are  arranged  as 
evidently  in  adaptation  to  human  faculties  as 
the  eye  or  the  ear  is  adapted  to  the  ends  con- 
templated in  fitting  the  faculties  of  the  body  to 
external  nature. 

Such    considerations,     showing     that    series 
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widely  separated  in  the  physical  progress  of 
creation,  are  united  in  their  adaptations  to  the 
wants  of  man,  as  a  cultivating  and  manufactur- 
ing being,  can  not  but  produce  conviction  that 
the  coal-mines  of  the  carboniferous  series,  the 
gems,  the  minerals,  and  the  ores  of  successive 
epochs,  were  designedly  accumulated  in  view 
of  human  wants,  and  in  adaptation  to  fore- 
determined  human  characteristics.  Millions  of 
ages  before  man  was  created,  this  provision, 
made  for  his  wants  and  adapted  to  his  faculties, 
was  located  in  form  and  place  where  it  is 
needed.  The  provision,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
likewise  made  out  of  connection  with  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  animal  want  and  supply,  and 
the  product  located  in  a  separate  series  from 
the  consumer.  Thus  we  recognize  an  intelli- 
gent Mind  who  knew  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning, who  presided  over  the  physical  and  or- 
ganic progress  of  the  earth,  and  directed  its 
advancing  development  to  a  consistency  with 
the  wants  and  an  adjustment  to  the  faculties 
of  a  being  whose  ideal  existed  in  the  Divine 
Mind,  though  he  himself  was  not  yet  created. 
We  conclude,  then,  the  earth  was  made  for 
man. 

Three  important  conclusions  press  upon  us 
from  the  subject  we  have  considered: 

I.  The    magnitude    and    import    op   the 

SCHEME  OP  WHICH   MAN  FORMS  A  PART.       In  the 

Divine  estimation  what  must  be  the  worth  and 
the  destiny  of  that  creature  for  whom  has  been 
expended  this  vast  creative  force?  A  scheme 
of  infinite  development  lies  before  us — a  vast 
scheme  of  creation  originating  in  the  smallest 
beginnings  and  the  simplest  forms,  and  rising 
through  countless  ages,  and  sublime  steps  of 
progress  and  advancement,  till  we  reach  the 
present  perfected  period,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  noblest  product  of  creative  power — 
a  being  of  intellectual  and  moral  endowments — 
the  first  being  appearing  on  the  world  capable 
of  knowing  and  loving  the  Divine  Author,  and 
of  appropriating  to  the  purposes  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  destiny  the  provisions  made  for 
him  ages  before  he  existed! 

II.  THE  DIGNITY  AND  FUTURE  OF  MAN.  Ill 
the  light  of  such  provisions  in  the  past,  and 
with  such  adaptations  in  the  present,  are  we 
not  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  man  can  not 
be  a  mere  ephemeral  creature,  fluttering  in  gay 
beauties  through  his  brief  life,  and  filling  here 
his  full  destiny  in  his  Creator's  plans?  Who 
would  build  a  palace  for  a  butterfly,  or  rear  a 
magnificent  temple  for  a  mere  nestling-place  for 
the  swallow?  Yet  for  man  the  temple  of  the 
world  nas  reared  itself  through  the  growth  of 
millennial  ages.     Surely  some  infinite  plan  must 


cover  the  whole — some  sublimer  result  must 
consummate  this  display  of  wisdom  and  power. 
Creation  has  been  rising  toward  perfection, 
which  it  has  not  yet  reached,  but  it  has  brought 
forth  man  as  the  crown  of  the  present  creation, 
and  his  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  as  the 
latest  and  highest  product  of  Creative  Power. 
Those  faculties  do  not  reach  their  highest  de- 
velopment nor  their  fullest  exercise  in  the 
present  scheme.  The  world  has  designs  in  it 
not  yet  completed,  and  both  science  and  faith 
teach  us  to  look  for  another  state  in  which 
these  designs  shall  be  further  carried  on  and 
brought  to  a  consummation  worthy  of  infinite 
wisdom,  and  consistent  with  the  mighty  progress 
of  the  past,  when  man  shall  reach  a  higher  fru- 
ition, a  nobler  life,  a  diviner  glory. 

III.  We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  whole  scheme,  evincing  a  design  so  infinite, 
contemplating  results  so  sublime,  and  producing 
adjustments  and  adaptations  so  efficient  and 
far-reaching,  must  have  been  conceived  and  de- 
veloped by  an  intelligent  and  infinite  Mind. 
"An  active  and  supreme  mind  must  have  pre- 
sided over  the  whole  plan  of  progress,  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  adjusting  the  positions  of 
things,  developing  their  properties,  and  estab- 
lishing their  laws.  The  whole  economy  of  cre- 
ation on  our  globe  is  but  one  design,  and  the 
different  advances  in  the  process  are  marks  of 
creative  power  and  wisdom,  proceeding  from 
the  beginning  to  the  final  consummation.  The 
mind  which  acted  in  the  beginning  contempla- 
ted the  end,  and  worked  to  that  end  by  crea- 
tion, adjustment,  and  control,  through  the  whole 
history  of  the  past.  And  as  the  first  step  in 
the  process  had  a  design  in  itself,  and  a  de- 
signed connection  with  the  final  end,  then  the 
inference  is  legitimate  that  a  supreme  Designer 
was  before  and  above  the  whole;  and  if  these 
evidences  of  design  are  visible  in  first  things, 
as  well  as  last,  and  throughout  the  whole,  fore- 
seeing future  wants  and  pre-adj listing  future 
necessities,  then  God  is  above  matter,  and  plan 
has  preceded  organization."  The  first  creation 
of  things  in  a  lower  condition,  from  which  a 
life-giving  and  law-controlling  God  might  ad- 
vance them  to  higher  order  and  beauty,  and 
upon  which,  as  a  crowning  result,  an  intelli- 
gent and  moral  system  might  be  superinduced, 
to  be  perpetuated  to  a  still  higher  and  more 
enduring  life,  is  the  rational  exposition  of  the 
world's  creation  and  history. 

Finally:  In  the  light  of  this  scheme  of  crea- 
tion the  three  great  mysteries  of  life  and  the 
world's  history — creation,  providence,  and  re- 
demption— which  stand  before  us  with  almost 
overwhelming    power    in    their    grandeur    and 
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magnitude,  appear  but  as  correlative  parts — 
consistent  and  harmonious  parts — of  one  sub- 
lime scheme,  originating  in  one  Infinite  Mind, 
and  tending  to  one  glorious  result — the  revela- 
tion of  God  and  the  exaltation  of  a  creature  to 
purity,  happiness,  and  heaven. 


TRIUMPH  OF  FREEDOM. 


BY    H.    B.    WARDWELL. 


There  is  a  voice  of  freedom  flowing  out  to  meet  the 

Spring, 
The  streams  have  burst  their  fetters  through  the  sunny 

land  to  sing; 
The  wild  bird  is  rejoicing,  as  the  forest  leaves  unfold 
With  fragrance  and   a  beauty  like   the  balmy  Springs 

of  old. 

Along  the   grand  old  mountains  now  the   glad  winds 

hold  their  way, 
O'er  cliffs  that  climb  to  bights  sublime  they  sweep  with 

airy  play; 
Bright  rivers  to  the  ocean  roll  with  ceaseless  song  of 

waves; 
The  earth  too  much  of  freedom  speaks  to  be  the  home 

of  slaves. 

Iu  lands  of  endless  Summer,  where   the  tyrant  holds 

his  sway, 
Though  beams  the  sun's  broad  glory  and  the  laughing 

waters  play; 
Not  the  free  spirit  reigning  o'er  the  mountain  and  the 

glen, 
Can  break  the  galling  fetters  of  degraded,  toiling  men. 

To  Israel's  bondmen,  bowed  with  toil  beneath  the  des- 
pot's ire, 

Of  old  God  gave  the  pillared  cloud  and  tinged  its  folds 
with  fire; 

With  joy  they  hailed  the  heaven-born  sign  of  freedom 
sent  from  God, 

And  dared  to  lay  their  burdens  down  and  spurn  the 
oppressor's  rod. 

They  followed  where  it  led  the  way  along  the  lands 

below, 
At  night  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  catch  its  fiery 

glow, 
Until,  with   faith's  victorious  march,  they  passed  the 

parted  sea, 
And  raised  with  voice  of  triumph  loud  the  anthem  of 

the  free. 
The  cloud  was  gone — its  mighty  blaze  was  quenched 

by  God's  own  hand; 
But  still  God's  Spirit  strives  with  man  in  every  guilty 

land ; 
And   freedom's   altars  have   been    reared   for   all   the 

years  of  time; 
They  bear  no  tyrant's  sacrifice,  no  traitor's  deed  of  crime ! 

Though  earth-born  fires  long  silence  keep  'neath  the 

volcano's  throne, 
They  climb  at  last  with  tongues  of  flame  above  its  lofty 

cone; 


They  burst  in  thunder  on  the  world  as  heaves  the  lurid 

sea, 
And  leave  their  traces  as  they  burn  for  ages  yet  to  be 

So  freedom's  sudden  torches  leap  above  the  gloom  of 
years, 

Like  signal  fires  that  gleam  at  night  along  the  mount- 
ain piers; 

And  though  they  brighten  but  to  fade,  unquenched 
they  still  will  burn 

Above  the  graves  of  martyred  men  within  their 
quenchless  urn. 

It  is  for  men  to  strive  and  die,  while  that  for  which 

they  fall, 
The  heritage  of  coming  years,  still  keeps  its  light  for  all; 
Deathless    above    their    honored   rest   immortal    right 

survives, 
And  Memory  writes  with  fadeless  lines  the  deeds   of 

godlike  lives. 

Like   those  who   strove   in   earlier   time   to   burst  the 

tyrant's  thrall, 
The  Pole,  the  Magyar,  and  the  Dane  for  freedom  fight 

and  fall; 
Proud  Borne  unvails  her   vaults   of  crime   where   its 

stern  legions  sweep, 
Along  Italia's  summits  grand  its  startling  echoes  leap! 

Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  hope  and  pride,  fondly  we  turn 
to  you! 

Across  the  ocean's  stormy  path  here  came  the  brave 
and  true; 

On  these  blest  shores  their  anthem  rose  from  spirits 
free  and  strong; 

Still  on  the  nation's  listening  ear  is  poured  the  death- 
less song. 

Beneath    the   war-cloud's    sulphury    folds,   upheld    by 

patriot  hands, 
Now  waves  our  country's  eagle  flag,  a  symbol  for  all 

lands; 
Though  traitor  hand  would  pluck  it  down  and  trail  its 

glory  low, 
Still   floats   the   starry  banner   high  where  war's   red 

rivulets  flow. 

Here  men  have  made  their  brothers  slaves,  and  to  the 

free  wind  flung 
The  emblem  of  oppression's  sway,  its  battle-cry  havo 

rung; 
But  higher  yet  an  answering  shout  from  freedom's  host 

has  rolled, 
And  swept  along  the  river's  course  and  summits  stern 

and  old. 
Forth  from  the  tyrant's  galling  chain   and   from   his 

hated  rod, 
The  bondmen  walk  with  martialed  tread  to  freedom 

and  to  God; 
Though   o'er   them  wreathes   the  battle's   shroud  and 

round  them  burl  its  storm, 
With  brows  uplifted  firm  and  high  the  hurrying  thou- 
sands swarm. 

The  thunders  of  the  war  at  last  along  the  land  will 

cease, 
And  on  the  lessening  battle-cloud  burn  freedom's  bow 

of  peace; 
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God  speed  its  flight  from  clime  to  clime,  and  o'er  the 

But  weary  grown  that  Summer  day, 

waiting  isles 

He  laid  him  down  in  sleep  awhile; 

Bright  may  its  glory  onward  spread  with  ever-bright- 

The flush  passed  from  his  cheek  away, 

ening  smiles! 

*And  from  his  lips  their  matchless  smile. 

The  summits  of  the  distant  years  have  caught  the  glow- 

So we  composed  his  curling  hair, 

ing  sign, 

Took  off  his  apron,  soiled  and  torn, 

And  far  along  their  mystic  hights  the  answering  watch- 

Dressed  him  with  tenderness  and  care 

fires  shine — 

In  clothes  he  ne'er  before  had  worn. 

With    gladness    hail    the  golden   day,   be  jubilant,   0 

He  slept  until  the  sun  grew  dim — 

earth, 

When  freedom's  triumph  shall  be  sung  wherever  man 
has  birth! 

Another  sun  arose  and  set; 

But  a  strange  spell  is  holding  him, 
For  he  is  sleeping — sleeping  yet. 

0  earthly  hope!  how  high  we  climb, 

IF  FKANKY  LIVES  TO  BE  A  MAN, 

Thy  false,  uncertain  joys  to  scan! 
Now  it  will  be  a  long,  long  time 
Ere  Franky  lives  to  be  a  man. 

BY    MISS    II.    A.    FOSTER. 

A  long,  rough  journey  for  the  child! 
His  infant  feet  have  only  pressed 

<^ 

TELLING  MOTHER. 

For  two  short  seasons,  flowers  beguiled 

By  sunshine  from  earth's  frozen  breast. 
A  long,  rough  journey!  but  our  love 

BY     MRS.      K  .     D  .     E  D  S  0  N  . 

I  have  something  to  tell  you,  mother — 

Shall  shield  him  all  the  rugged  way; 

Something  so  new  and  sweet; 

Though  clouds  o'erspread  the  skies  above, 

Let  me  sit  in  the  pleasant  twilight, 

Still  warm  shall  glow  affection's  ray. 

On  the  carpet  at  your  feet. 

His  eye  shall  sparkle  with  delight 
When  lovely  scenes  before  him  rise; 

Let  me  feel  your  lips  on  my  forehead, 

As  soft  as  the  Summer  dew; 
So  loving  even  in  chiding, 

His  way  shall  be  as  smooth  and  bright 

As  Hope  can  paint  or  love  devise. 

So  tender,  yet  firm  and  true. 

To  him  our  fondest  wishes  tend, 

But  0!  I  've  hardly  the  heart,  mother, 
With  your  dear  hand  on  my  head, 

To  ask  you  what  Harry  bade  me, 
And  to  tell  you  all  he  said. 

I  have  given  him — was  I  wrong,  mother? — 

For  him  we  form  each  cherished  plan; 

How  many  happy  hours  we  '11  spend 

If  Franky  lives  to  be  a  man! 

And  there  is  one  whose  widowed  heart 

My  picture,  and  a  curl, 

Beats  wild  with  apprehensive  fear, 

For  he  says — do  you  think  he  would  trifle? 

Lest  in  an  evil  hour  some  dart 

That  he  loves  your  little  girl! 

May  harm  him,  than  her  life  more  dear. 

I  remember  the  vow  I  took,  mother — 

She  firmly  holds  his  dimpled  hand, 
Scarce  daring  sorrows  past  to  scan; 

'T  was  the  night  that  Annie  died — 

That  never  the  love  of  mortal 

Hope  o'er  the  future  waves  her  wand — 

Should  win  me  from  your  side. 

Franky  will  live  to  be  a  man. 

I  remember  your  silent  sorrow, 
And  the  little  graves  in  a  row, 

No  common  mind  is  centered  there, 

O'errun  with  sweet,  wild  violets — 

'T  is  not  the  growth  of  two  short  years, 

They  used  to  love  them  so! 

For  stamped  upon  his  forehead  fair, 

And  more  sadly  than  all  I  remember 

The  impress  of  its  power  appears. 

The  morning  when  Allen  came, 

We  see  and  hail  with  new  delight 

Saying,  "  Mother,  for  God  and  duty, 

Tokens  which  mark  our  gifted  one; 
0,  we  must  guide  his  steps  aright, 

The  good  to  choose,  the  wrong  to  shun! 

Your  boy  has  enrolled  his  name!" 

And  knowing  the  pain  it  cost  you 
In  having  Allen  go, 

I  feel  as  if  I  were  sinning 

'T  was  when  the  August  sunlight  crept 

In  loving  Harry  so. 

In  golden  rays  across  the  floor, 

Of  all  your  little  flock,  mother, 

Two  little  feet  climbed  up  the  step 

The  last  in  the  nursing  nest, 

And  entered  at  the  open  door. 

You  smile  in  your  tender  tears  and  say, 
"Ah,  well,  perhaps  it  is  best!" 

His  little  fingers  held  with  care 

Alas,  that  there  should  be  ever, 

His  apron,  filled  with  harvest  fruit; 

Like  cruel,  fettering  gyves, 

A  precious  store  was  garnered  there, 

These  counter  currents  to  the  loves 

Its  worth  to  us  naught  can  compute. 

That  glorify  our  lives! 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  AND  FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC. 


BY     KEY.     B.     DONKERSLEY. 


"  Music,  the  tender  child  of  rudest  times, 
The  gentle  native  of  all  lands  and  climes, 
Who  hymns  alike  man's  cradle  and  his  grave, 
Lulls  the  low  cot,  or  peals  along  the  wave." 

Mrs.  Norton. 

POETRY,  painting,  and  music,"  says  a  cer- 
tain author  and  preacher,  "  are  the  three 
great  interpreters  of  nature,  each  disclosing 
some  hidden  beauty,  some  inner  excellency. 
But  of  the  three  music  is  the  mightiest,  the 
purest,  the  heavenliest.  Painting  is  nature 
resting,  smiling,  moving,  beautiful.  Poetry  is 
nature  speaking,  whispering,  laughing,  crying. 
Music  is  nature  rendering  forth  those  deep  and 
abysmal  feelings  which  the  other  two  are  unable 
to  express." 

It  is  supposed — and  very  naturally  —  that 
music  owes  its  origin  to  some  lone  shepherd, 
who,  while  watching  his  flock  upon  the  hills, 
imitated  with  a  reed  the  various  changes  of 
the  wind  as  it  swept  with  a  whispering  sound 
through  the  thick  forests,  or  howled  down  the 
deep  ravines,  awakening  with  its  call  the  tone 
of  the  torrents,  and  desolating  the  valleys  with 
its  strength.  One  can  fancy  the  unutterable 
solace  such  a  discovery  would  be  to  the  soli- 
tary man,  and  how  the  dear  ones  of  his  home- 
stead would  gather  around  him  when  the  sheep 
were  in  the  fold,  and  listen  with  strange  delight 
to  the  melody  issuing  from  his  Pandean  pipe. 

But  whatever  agency  lie  may  have  selected 
to  give  the  first  expression  to  musical  harmo- 
nies, God  himself  is  the  real  author  of  music. 
This  beautiful  world  in  which  we  live  is  one 
grand  and  thrilling  orchestra,  presided  over  by 
its  great  Maker.  No  sooner  did  this  mighty 
musical  instrument — this  great  world  of  ours — 
strike  the  key-note,  than  all  heaven's  host 
joined  in  the  rapturous  chorus.  It  was  then 
"the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

"  Man  first  learned  song  in  Paradise, 

From  the  bright  angels  o'er  him  singing  ; 
And  in  our  home  above  the  skies 

Glad  anthems  are  forever  ringing. 
God  lends  his  ear,  well  pleased  to  hear 

The  songs  that  cheer  his  children's  sorrow, 
Till  day  shall  break,  and  we  shall  wake 
Where  love  will  make  unfading  morrow." 

Bethune. 

Music  is  an  essential  and  component  ele- 
ment in  every  properly-organized  human  being. 
Some  one  has  said,  "  Beware  of  the   man  who 


dislikes  children,  and   has  no  love  for  music." 
So  say  we.     And  so  said  the  Bard  of  Avon: 

"  That  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  as  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus; 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

It  is  an  exceedingly  rare  thing  to  meet  with 
man,  woman,  or  child  who  is  insensible  to  the 
charming  influence  of  music.  We  have  recently 
read  of  a  celebrated  Oxford  scholar,  who  pro- 
fesses an  indifference  to  music,  and  who  was 
once  asked  what  he  thought  of  an  orchestra 
which  had  been  performing  a  grand  overture. 
He  replied  that  he  only  was  impressed  by  the 
wonderful  coincidences  of  the  fiddlers'  elbows. 

He  who  first  enunciated  the  universally- 
attested  fact  that  "  man  is  a  religious  being," 
might,  with  equal  truthfulness,  have  added, 
"man  is  a  musical  being."  True,  all  are  not 
scientific  musicians;  all  do  not  possess  scientific 
knowledge  of  musical  notes,  and  of  musical 
sounds;  but  all  do,  nevertheless — voluntarily  or 
involuntarily — discourse  music. 

Music  bubbles  up  from  the  human  soul,  and 
warbles  forth  from  human  lips  as  naturally  as 
water  gushes  forth  from  the  mountain  spring; 
or  as  irresistibly  as  the- wild  cataract  plunges 
down  into  surging,  foaming  abyss  beneath. 
Even  the  staid  and  sober  Quaker  often  finds 
his  iron  creed  coming  in  disagreeable  contact 
with  the  musical  impulse  of  his  very  being. 
Take  this  sedate  man  by  surprise,  and  you 
need  not  marvel  thereat  should  you  find  him 
indulging  in  the  pardonable  recreation  of  a 
good,  hearty  whistle,  or  humming  a  lively  air 
at  a  pitch  somewhat  higher  than  a  whisper. 

That  lad  was  a  natural-born  philosopher, 
who,  when  his  teacher  threatened  him  with  a 
severe  castigation  for  whistling  in  school,  pa- 
thetically  pleaded  his  own  cause  by  replying, 
"I  did  n't  whistle,  sir;  it  whistled  of  itself." 
We  are  not  informed  whether  this  defense 
"  gained  the  case,"  and  saved  the  innocent  cul- 
prit. Be  this  as  it  may,  our  judgment  is,  that 
not  only  ought  he  to  have  gained  his  case,  but 
that  he  should  also  have  been  handsomely  re- 
warded as  the  discoverer  of  a  grand  philosoph- 
ical fact.  Yes,  only  allow  this  wonderful,  this 
curious,  this  complicated,  piece  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  mechanism  of  ours  to  obey 
its  own  innate  impulses,  and  it  will  "whistle 
of  itself."  This  whistling,  singing,  playing  im- 
pulse is  common  to  our  whole  race,  for,  as 
another  distinguished  philosopher  assures  us, 
"  There  's  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in 
mankind." 
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One  not  unknown  to  musical  circles  says, 
"We  laugh,  and  cry,  and  speak  music.  Every 
body  is  more  or  less  a  musician,  though  he 
knows  it  not.  A  laugh  is  produced  by  repeat- 
ing in  quick  succession  two  sounds  which  differ 
from  each  other  by  a  single  whole  tone.  A  cry, 
arising  from  pain,  or  grief,  or  bereavement,  is 
the  utterance  of  two  sounds  differing  from  each 
other  half  a  tone.  A  yawn  runs  clown  the 
whole  octave  before  it  ceases.  A  cough  may 
be  expressed  by  musical  intervals.  A  question 
can  not  be  asked  without  the  change  of  tone 
which  musicians  call  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  or  an 
eighth.  This  is  the  music  of  nature.  There  is 
not  a  man  who  speaks  five  minutes  without 
gliding  through  the  whole  gamut.  In  short, 
every  sound  of  the  human  lips  is  loaded  with 
music.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  one  man 
will  pronounce  your  name,  let  it  be  the  most 
plebeian  you  can  specify,  with  such  exquisite 
beauty,  and  in  such  musical  tones,  that  the 
commonest  name  will  sound  grander  than  a 
duke's,  an  earl's,  or  a  lord's.  I  have  gone  into 
a  store  to  purchase  an  article;  a  lady  has  served 
me,  and  recommended  to  me  something  else  in 
so  musical  a  voice  that  the  sovereigns,  shillings, 
and  sixpences  in  my  pocket  have  become  chor- 
isters, treble,  contralto,  and  bass,  and  I  have 
found  myself  an  unexpected  purchaser  of  unex- 
pected bargains.  I  can  tell  if  a  preacher  be 
musical  or  not  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  speak. 
I  have  heard  a  preacher  start  on  C,  key  of  A, 
three  sharps,  and  chant  the  sermon,  the  audi- 
ence asleep,  the  preacher  only  awake." 

No  other  power  equals  music  in  moving  and 
swaying  the  human  passions.  He  was  one  of 
Nature's  noble-born  philosophers  who  said,  "  Let 
me  make  the  people's  songs,  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  their  laws."  What  passion  of  the  human 
soul  but  is  gently  moved,  powerfully  thrilled, 
or  tumnltuously  roused,  according  to  the  char- 
acter or  style  of  the  music  which  moves  over  it? 

"  There  's  sure  no  passion  in  the  human  soul 
But  finds  its  food  in  music."  Lillo. 

By  no  other  agency  or  medium  can  we  so 
fully  express  the  religious  emotions  as  by  resort 
to  music.  Despite  much  that  has  been  said  to 
the  contrary,  the  best  poetry  that  has  ever  been 
penned  is  religious  poetry;  and  the  best  music 
that  has  yet  been  composed  is  sacred  music. 
When  the  poet  Carpani  inquired  of  his  friend 
Haydn  how  it  happened  that  his  church  music 
was  always  so  cheerful,  the  great  composer 
made  this  beautiful  reply:  "I  can  not  make  it 
otherwise.  I  write  according  to  the  thoughts  I 
feel;  when  I  think  upon  God,  my  heart  is  so 
full  of  joy  that  the  notes  dance,  and  leap,  as  it 


were,  from  my  pen;  and  since  God  has  given 
me  a  cheerful  heart,  it  will  be  pardoned  me 
that  I  serve  him  with  a  cheerful  spirit." 

Banish  music  from  our  public  religious  serv- 
ices and  you  rob  them  of  a  most  powerful  at- 
traction to  the  majority  of  such  as  attend 
thereon.  Banish  music  from  social  religious 
worship,  and  you  make  such  worship  insuffer- 
ably dull  and  profitless.  It  is  worth  a  journey 
of  one  hundred  miles,  at  any  time,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  deeply-religious  services  of  one  of 
our  camp  meetings.  But  rob  those  great  an- 
nual gatherings  of  their  lively,  spirited,  congre- 
gational singing,  and  they  would  be  a  thing  of 
the  past  ere  the  expiration  of  half  a  dozen 
years. 

What  more  effectual  antidote  can  you  find 
for  the  sin-burdened  penitent  than  resort  to 
appropriate  stanzas,  spiritedly  sung?  By  what 
other  agency  than  music  can  you  more  surely 
comfort  the  Christian,  when  surrounded  by  af- 
flictions, trials,  and  temptations?  Says  Luther, 
"I  have  always  loved  music;  I  would  not  for 
any,  price  lose  my  musical  power.  It  drives 
away  the  spirit  of  mplancholy;  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  King  Saul.  The  devil  can  not  abide 
music — he  hates  it." 

Writing  to  a  friend  who  was  oppressed  with 
melancholy,  Luther  said,  "Up,  strike  up  a  song 
to  my  Lord  on  the  organ.  Sing  away,  as  Da- 
vid and  Elisha  did.  If  the  devil  come  again, 
say,  'Out,  devil,  I  must  sing  to  my  Lord.' 
Sing  a  good  tune  or  two,  and  learn  to  defy  the 
devil." 

Music  smooths  the  pillow  of  death.  The  dy- 
ing Christian  loves  music.  How  often  is  the 
pastor  requested  not  only  to  pray,  but  also  to 
sing  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  members  of  his 
spiritual  flock!  How  often  is  the  expiring  re- 
quest: 

"  Come,  sing  to  me  of  heaven, 
When  I  'm  ahout  to  die; 
Sing  songs  of  holy  ecstasy 
To  waft  my  soul  on  high!" 

Nay,  music  has  even  snatched  the  dying  from 
the  gaping  grave.  A  few  months  ago  a  young 
lady  was  heard  to  say,  "  I  wish  I  could  do  some- 
thing for  my  country.  I  would  willingly  be- 
come a  nurse  in  a  hospital,  but  I  have  not  the 
physical  strength.  What  can  I  do?"  A  friend 
replied,  "You  can  sing!"  "Yes,  I  can  sing, 
but  what  of  that?"  "  Go  to  one  of  the  hospi- 
tals and  sing  for  the  soldiers."  The  idea  pleased 
her.  She  accompanied  a  friend  who  was  long 
used  to  such  visits,  and  who  introduced  her  by 
saying  to  the  patients,  "  Here  is  a  young  lady 
who  has  come  to  sing  for  you."  At  the  mere 
announcement  every  face  was  aglow  with  ani- 
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niation,  every  eye  was  riveted  upon  her  with 
expectant  pleasure.  She  sung  a  few  patriotic 
songs,  commencing  with  the  glorious  "  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  As  the  thrilling  notes  of 
that  grand  song  rang  through  the  room,  one 
poor  man,  who  had  been  given  up  by  the  phy- 
sicians as  an  almost  hopeless  case,  half  raised 
himself  in  his  cot,  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  drank  in  every  word  like  so  much 
nectar.  The  effect  was  magical.  From  that  hour 
he  began  to  amend,  and  finally  recovered. 

The  influence  of  music  upon  the  human  pas- 
sions has  often  been  strikingly  exhibited  upon 
the  battle-field,  and  in  the  midst  of  political 
insurrection.  No  skillful  general  will  send  forth 
a  recruiting  officer  unaccompanied  by  a  military 
band.  Such  a  band,  playing  national  airs,  will 
do  more  in  filling  up  the  soldierly  ranks,  among 
a  loyal  people,  than  can  be  achieved  by  the 
most  glowing  eloquence,  or  the  most  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  national  treasure.  A  fine  band  of 
music,  in  full  play,  has  often  roused  an  army  to 
such  deeds  of  daring  valor,  that  glorious  victo- 
ries have  been  won,  where,  otherwise,  shameful 
and  humiliating  defeats  would  have  been  wit- 
nessed. 

When  William  of  Normandy  invaded  En- 
gland, the  army  was  headed  by  a  minstrel,  in 
the  employment  of  the  Conqueror.  He  had  be- 
fore inspired  the  soldiers  by  his  strains.  As 
the  fight  commenced,  he  led  the  men,  amusing 
them  with  feats  of  daring,  to  inspire  them  with 
dauntless  intrepidity,  and  then  poured  forth  the 
war  song  of  Koland,  their  ancient  leader.  The 
effect  was  electrical.  The  whole  army  caught 
the  spirit  of  their  leader,  and,  borne  onward  by 
its  infuriating  influence,  rolled  upon  the  foe. 
Who  can  tell  the  influence  of  that  strain?  But 
for  Tailifer,  the  first  William  might  never  have 
won  the  proud  title  of  Conqueror.  But  for  that 
minstrel's  song  the  memorable  field  of  Hastings 
had  not  been  won,  ay,  and  the  whole  record 
of  English  history  had  changed  its  hue. 

Who  has  not  read  of  the  effect  of  music  pro- 
duced upon  the  42d  Highlanders  at  the  san- 
guinary field  of  Waterloo,  by  the  sound  of  the 
pipes?  Wellington's  eagle  glance  —  at  a  very 
critical  moment  of  the  conflict — discovered  that 
these  veterans  had  begun  to  waver.  On  in- 
quiry as  to  the  cause  of  an  occurrence  so  un- 
usual, he  was  informed  that  the  band  had  ceased 
to  play.  He  instantlj'  ordered  that  the  pipes 
be  played  in  full  force.  The  effect  was  all  that 
the  skillful  commander  had  anticipated.  The 
wavering  Highlanders  rallied,  and,  solid  and 
impregnable  as  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  with 
tattered  colors  and  blood -drenched  swords,  they 
went  forth  to  win  the  hard-contested  field. 


Numerous  incidents  connected  with  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  conflict  which,  for  more  than 
three  years  last  past,  has  been  so  fearfully  rag- 
ing in  our  beloved  country,  attest  the  almost 
omnipotent  influence  which  music  wields  over 
the  human  passions.  We  give  a  few  of  those 
incidents: 

A  correspondent  from  Gen.  Sherman's  army, 
while  that  army  was  down  among  the  Kenesaw 
Mountains,  gives  the  following:  "  At  early  dawn 
this  morning,  July  3,  1864,  before  the  troops 
were  fully  awakened  from  their  slumbers,  the 
melodious  notes  of  "  Old  Hundred,"  given  forth 
by  the  brigade  bands,  rang  out  upon  the  air, 
and  were  echoed  by  the  green-capped  hills  be- 
yond. Soldiers,  intently  occupied  in  preparing 
the  morning  meal,  stood  still  and  listened  to 
the  melody,  and  instinctively  joined  in  it.  It 
flew  from  regiment  to  regiment,  brigade  after 
brigade  took  it  up,  and  ere  the  notes  of  the 
band  ceased  to  reverberate,  five  thousand  voices 
were  raised  in  the  words  of  that  noblest  of  all 
doxologies, 

"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  etc. 

A  moment  later  all  was  still.  Breakfast  was 
taken;  and  so  silently  did  the  veterans  of  many 
battle-fields  break  up  camp  and  fall  into  line, 
that  every  body  remarked  it,  and  complimented 
them  for  their  conduct.  "I  have  heard  the  Old 
Hundred,"  says  this  correspondent,  "often  when 
the  huge  lungs  of  the  organ  seemed  inspired 
with  life,  and  a  congregation  joined  their  melo- 
dious voices;  but  never  till  to-day  did  I  hear 
it  sung  with  the  full  inspiration  of  the  soul." 

Some  months  ago  the  Fourth  Massachusetts 
Piegiment  were  marching  to  battle.  They  had 
become  quite  wearied,  and  some  of  the  men 
were  even  falling  out  by  the  way,  when  a  sol- 
dier struck  up  that  noble  tune,  "  Coronation," 
to  the  well-known  words, 

"  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name,"  etc. 

The  effect  was  electric.  The  fine  old  tune  rose 
as  upon  the  wings  from  the  lips  of  the  soldiers, 
and  flew  along  the  columns  with  such  vigor  and 
zest,  that  the  troops  sprang  along  with  invigor- 
ated spirits — thus  showing  that  this  grand  old 
song  is  equally  inspiring  in  the  army  as  in  the 
prayer  meeting. 

"Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres! 
Once  bless  our  human  ears, 
If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time, 
And  let  the  bass  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow, 

And  with  your  ninefold  harmony 
Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic  symphony." 

Milton. 
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EFPIE'S    BAPTISM, 


BY    ANNA    JULIA    TOT. 


(concluded.) 

WELL,  while  we  have  been  off  upon  an  ex- 
cursion among  our  neighbors,  becoming 
acquainted  with  them,  our  family  of  new-comers 
has  been  setting  its  house  in  order.  Johnny, 
the  oldest  boy,  had  a  room  to  himself,  with  a 
new  set  of  cottage  furniture  in  it.  Lizzie  and 
Marie,  too,  had  their  own  room,  and  they  were 
expected  to  keep  it  perfectly  neat.  Frank  and 
Erne  had  their  cribs. 

The  first  evening  at  the  family  altar  the 
house  and  household  were  consecrated  to  God, 
and  I  think  Johnny,  when  he  kneeled  to  pray 
for  the  first  time  in  his  cozy  little  room,  by  the 
side  of  his  comfortable-looking  bed,  asked  God's 
blessing  upon  that  room,  and  prayed  that  it 
should  never  be  devoted  to  any  unholy  purpose. 
This  family  believed  that  all  they  possessed 
should  be  consecrated  to  God,  and  that  this 
consecration  only  enabled  them  the  more  to 
enjoy  all  things. 

The  children  had  all  been  consecrated  to  God 
by  baptism  in  infancy  except  Erne,  who  was 
the  youngest.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  their 
occupation  of  their  new  home,  Mr.  Mellor  one 
evening  said,  "Now  we  must  have  Eme  bap- 
tized; it  will  be  a  pleasant  occasion  for  our  first 
family  gathering."  A  beautiful  thought  and 
readily  entered  into  by  every  member  of  the 
household. 

Invitations  were  sent  all  round,  and  even 
grandpa  was  present  on  the  glad  occasion. 

The  company  assembled  near  the  close  of  one 
of  those  lovely  Summer  days  when  the  very  air 
is  peace,  and  even  the  buzz  of  the  insect  world 
seems  to  have  a  quiet  influence.  The  sun  was 
folding  its  rays  about  itself,  and  was  about  to 
set  in  a  round,  red  ball.  The  still  water  glided 
on  as  if  in  a  dream  of  peace.  The  cows  were 
coming  in  from  pasture  with  a  quiet  tread,  and 
even  Rover  hushed  himself  down  into  perfect 
repose. 

The  parlor,  which  extended  the  length  of  the 
house,  was  thrown  open  at  either  end.  The 
soft  air,  laden  with  the  perfume  of  evening 
flowers,  came  circling  through  with  all  the 
freedom  its  nature  could  wish.  The  windows 
opened  to  the  floor,  and  it  seemed  almost  as  if 
the  group  were  gathered  in  an  open  tent  in 


some  leafy  grove.  Was  it  not  a  fitting  time 
and  place  in  which  to  consecrate  to  the  God  of 
nature  a  bud  of  immortality? 

Little  Eme,  the  baby  of  the  group,  lay  upon 
her  mother's  lap,  Her  little  feet,  usually  kick- 
ing about  in  the  strength  of  baby  life,  now 
quietly  rested  in  the  folds  of  her  long,  white 
dress. 

See  the  baby-face,  how  very  beautiful!  The 
forehead,  which  conceals  such  wonderful  infant- 
ile thinkings,  is  shaded  by  light  clustering 
curls,  thicker  far  than  babyhood  can  often 
boast.  The  sweetest  little  dimples  are  in  the 
cheeks  and  chin.  The  tiny  mouth  is  uttering 
the  most  satisfied  of  crowings,  and  her  eyes 
have  that  pure,  soft  expression  never  seen  ex- 
cept in  baby  eyes. 

Her  little  sister  Marie,  too,  looks  beautiful. 
She  is  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  does 
not  exactly  understand  the  meaning  of  all  she 
sees.  Yet  there  she  stands,  so  quiet  and  de- 
mure behind  her  mother's  chair,  with  both  her 
hands  resting  upon  its  top,  her  slippered  feet 
slightly  crossed,  with  the  toe  of  one  daintily 
resting  upon  the  floor,  and  her  ringlets  looking 
as  if  they  had  come  on  purpose  to  shade  the 
eyes  of  the  coy  little  maiden,  yet  suffering  her 
to  see  all  that  transpires. 

And  as  for  Frank — him  of  three  or  four  years 
old,  with  the  noble  boy-face  and  fine  forehead, 
he  has  a  stool  all  to  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  There  he  sits  as  straight  as  an  arrow  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  events  with  evident  interest. 
He  feels  that  he  ought  to  be  quiet,  because  he 
sees  the  family  Bible  lying  on  the  little  table, 
and  the  table  drawn  from  its  usual  place  against 
the  wall.  On  this  same  table  stands  a  silver 
bowl  with  water  in  it,  and  Mr.  Hartley,  the 
minister,  sits  near  it.  A  pleasant  consecration 
scene  indeed;  a  sacred  object — a  lovely  hour. 

Mr.  Hartley  arose,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mellor 
took  little  Effie  and  stood  before  him.  The 
whole  company  stood,  and  the  impressive  cere- 
mony was  performed.  Effie,  so  fair  and  spot- 
less, was  being  presented  to  Him  who  was  all 
purity,  before  her  guileless  spirit  should  become 
acquainted  with  sin. 

The  little  darling  looked  as  innocent  as  she 
felt.  Do  you  not  suppose  the  blessed  Jesus 
was  present  in  that  company?  Was  he  not  as 
much  and  as  really  interested  in  Effie  as  he 
was  in  those  children  whom  he  took  in  his  arms 
and  blessed  when  he  was  on  earth?  Yes,  for 
he  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever," 
and  he  always  loves  little  children. 

The  whole  ceremony  did  not  occupy  more 
than  fifteen  minutes;  but  it  left  a  good  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  all  the  children. 
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After  it  was  over  the  whole  company  ad- 
journed to  the  piazza.  The  sun  had  set,  and 
the  full  moon  was  rising  in  the  east.  The  stars 
were  coming  out  one  by  one,  but  could  be  seen 
only  occasionally  through  the  full  foliage  of  the 
trees,  gently  moving  on  the  breath  of  the  even- 
ing air. 

After  they  had  sat  in  almost  entire  silence 
awhile,  enjoying  the  hour  and  their  own 
thoughts,  one  of  the  children  asked  why  Mr. 
Hartley  put  water  on  Effie's  head  when  he 
baptized  her. 

Mr.  Mellor  replied  that  Jesus  had  commanded 
us  to  use  water  in  baptism,  and  that  it  was 
meant  to  represent  the  grace  of  God  sprinkled 
on  the  heart.  "Water,"  said  he,  "is  pure,  and 
clear,  and  free,  just  like  the  grace  of  God." 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Hartley,  "shall  I  tell  you  a 
story  which  I  have  somewhere  read,  of  a 
heathen  man,  who  was  converted  and  bap- 
tized?" 

"0,  yes!"  exclaimed  the  children  all  at  once. 
"We  are  all  ready  for  a  story." 

So  Mr.  Hartley  went  on: 

"Two  or  three  persons  were  once  traveling 
in  India  along  the  River  Ganges.  It  was  a 
beautiful  evening,  cool  and  refreshing.  They 
anchored  their  boat  on  the  shore  of  the  stream 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  ramble.  They 
chose  a  shady  path  through  a  wood  of  high 
bamboos.  These  trees  look  very  much  like  our 
water-willows.  Near  the  shore  all  was  bustle 
and  noise;  but  the  writer  says  as  they  ad- 
vanced further  into  the  woods  the  scene  seemed 
to  acquire  new  charms.  The  rustling  of  the 
breeze  among  the  long,  slender  branches  of  the 
bamboo,  the  moaning  of  the  ring-dove,  together 
with  the  distant  views  of  corn-fields  and 
thatched  cottages,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
they  caught  through  the  openings  of  the  woods, 
excited  many  delightful  ideas.  Yet  still  they 
were  grieved  to  think  that  this  fair  land  was 
given  up  to  the  worship  of  false  gods. 

"At  length  they  came  to  a  village  embo- 
somed in  the  wood.  It  was  composed  of  pretty 
thatched  cottages,  with  little  yards  around 
them,  hedged  in  with  a  kind  of  prickly  fence. 
Just  beyond  this  village  was  a  grove  of  man- 
goes, inclosed  by  walls  of  mud.  In  the  center 
of  this  grove,  where  the  foliage  was  very  dense, 
stood  the  tomb  of  a  Hindoo  saint.  Around 
the  tomb  were  scattered  things  which  had  been 
brought  as  offerings  to  the  dead. 

"Near  it  sat  an  old  man;  the  very  sight  of 
him  was  revolting.  He  was  what  the  Hindoos 
call  a  'devotee.'  There  are  many  like  him  in 
that  deluded  land.  They  wander  about  living 
on  the  charity  of  the  people.     They  never  wash 


themselves.  They  let  their  beards  grow  U>  any 
length,  and  some  of  them  never  cut  their  nails. 
So  you  may  be  sure  they  present  a  verv  dis- 
gusting appearance. 

"They  are  ignorant  and  wicked,  and  seem  to 
think  it  a  very  fine  thing  to  deceive  the  people- 
Indeed,  they  appear  to  regard  deception  as 
'commendable.  They  practice  jugglery,  and  do 
almost  any  thing  but  what  is  saint-like.  This 
one  which  our  travelers  met  was  no  better  than 
the  rest  of  his  kind,  although  he  affected  a 
great  deal  of  sanctity.  They  tried  to  talk  to 
him,  but  he  would  not  answer  any  of  their 
questions.  All  he  did  was  to  make  effort  to 
prevent  them  from  touching  the  tomb,  pretend- 
ing they  were  too  unholy  to  be  allowed  the 
privilege.  But  the  night  came  on,  and  our 
travelers  were  obliged  to  hasten  back  to  their 
boat. 

"Two  years  afterward  the  same  party  again 
went  up  the  Ganges.  Early  one  evening  they 
stopped  at  the  house  of  a  friend  to  carry  to  him 
a  letter.  The  house  was  not  far  from  the  bam- 
boo grove  and  the  gloomy  tomb.  Before  their 
evening  meal  they  were  invited  by  their  friend 
to  walk  into  the  garden.  Their  friend  was  a 
Christian  man,  and  in  one  corner  of  the  garden, 
under  a  shed,  he  had  a  school  of  Hindoo  chil- 
dren. At  the  door  of  this  shed  sat  an  old  man 
decently  clothed.  He  made  his  'salaam,'  or  his 
'how  do  you  do,'  to  the  strangers  in  genuine 
Hindoo  style.  Our  travelers  thought  they  had 
seen  the  old  man  before,  yet  they  could  not 
distinctly  remember  when  or  where;  so  when 
they  had  an  opportunity  they  asked  their  friend 
about  him.  They  found  he  was  the  very  same 
old  man  who  had  lived  in  the  thick  grove  near 
the  tomb,  when  they  before  traveled  through 
this  region  of  country.  A  missionary  visiting 
the  neighborhood  had  met  him  and  had  told 
him  about  the  Savior,  and  that  his  whole  duty 
was  to  repent  and  believe  and  be  baptized. 

"The  poor  old  man  soon  was  induced  to  yield 
his  Hindoo  heart  to  God,  and  he  became  a 
'devotee'  of  the  right  kind.  Our  travelers 
asked  what  his  name  was.  Their  friend  told 
them  it  had  been  'Rambuksh'  before  his  con- 
version; but  when  he  was  baptized  he  was  very 
anxious  to  have  a  new  name  given  him.  He 
was  told  that  he  could  retain  his  old  name  if 
he  chose  to  do  so,  as  the  naming  was  not  an 
essential  part  of  baptism.  '0  yes,'  said  he, 
'give  me  a  new  name,  and  then  when  I  hear  it 
I  will  be  reminded  that  I  belong  to  Christ.' 
They  gave  him  a  new  name,  and  his  subsequent 
life  proved  that  that  name  was  'written  in  the 
Book  of  Life,'  and  that  the  'new  name  of  love' 
had  been  written  on  his  heart." 
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The  children  thought  this  was  an  interesting 
story,  and  all  had  been  so  entertained  by  its 
recital  that  they  did  not  notice  the  little  Effie 
falling  asleep  upon  her  mother's  lap.  She  was 
taken  and  placed  in  her  crib,  and  the  blessed 
Savior  sent  his  ministering  angels  to  take  good 
care  of  her  while  she  slept. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly,  and  at  not  a 
late  hour  they  gathered  again  about  their  fam- 
ily altar,  and  Mr.  Hartley  prayed  that  all  who 
bowed  there  might  be  members  of  the  household 
of  faith  on  earth,  that  they  might  dwell  in  the 
home  of  full  enjoyment  forever.  Then  kissing 
affectionate  "good-nights,"  they  separated. 


TOTNON  AND  GRETCHEN. 


IY    LUCIA    J.    CHASE. 


IT  was  the  queerest  old  house!  all  patched  up 
with  red  boards,  and  gray  boards,  and  boards 
off  goods  boxes,  and  spotted  with  the  remains 
of  glaring  circus  advertisements,  till  it  looked 
like  your  grandmother's  pieced  quilt. 

Two  or  three  families  lived  in  one  part  of  it, 
and  there  was  a  miserable  little  liquor  manu- 
factory in  the  other;  or  perhaps  it  was  only 
"strengthening  bitters"  they  made.  Besides 
that,  a  cooper  made  barrels  in  which  to  put  it, 
whatever  it  was.  So  back  of  the  house  there 
was  a  yard  full  of  coopers'  "stuff" — great,  grim 
stacks  that  looked  in  the  dark  like  the  pictures 
you  've  seen  in  a  Sunday  school  book,  of  great 
wicker  frames  full  of  men,  women,  and  babies. 
There  was  not  a  single  lovely  thing  in  that  place 
besides  a  little  wild  rose  which  grew  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  corner,  and  in  Summer  its  blossoms 
shone  out  of  the  dreariness  like  dewy  pink 
stars.  No  children  ever  played  in  the  yard  but 
Fotnon  and  Carl.  Their  father  was  the  man 
who  made  the  "bitters."  Fotnon's  brother 
called  him  Fot,  and  so  will  I,  because  that  is 
shorter  and  more  like  him.  Sometimes  a  little 
girl  came  there  with  a  faded  dress  and  a  tiny 
shawl  crossed  over  her  bosom,  and  nothing 
upon  her  head  but  a  tight  net.  Her  hair  glis- 
tened through  the  net  like  gold,  and  she  had 
such  a  sweet,  delicate  face,  like  the  little  wild 
roses.  Her  name  was  Gretchen.  She  was  their 
sister.  She  never  staid  long.  She  did  n't  like 
the  dingy  old  rooms  and  the  ugly  yard.  But 
Fot  and  Carl  were  obliged  to  stay.  You  will 
see  why  presently.  Now  and  then  they  came 
out  of  the  rooms  and  climbed  up  on  the  stacks 
with  stones  and  chips  to  throw  at  people  who 
passed    by    outside.     Nobody    seemed    to    like 

Fot  and  Carl.     They  were  such  miserable  little 
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beings,  with  their  yellow  faces  that  scowled 
and  grinned,  with  their  rude  talk  and  actions. 
Every  body  seemed  to  shun  them.  They  never 
played  in  the  yard  a  great  while.  Pretty  soon 
a  long  whistle  would  come  from  the  rooms,  and 
their  father  called,  "Fotnon!  Carl!"  Then  they 
scampered  away  like  frightened  mice,  and  were 
soon  busy  pouring  water,  and  carrying  water, 
and  doing  all  manner  of  hard  work  up  in  those 
sour,  sickening  rooms.  Do  you  wonder  they 
grew  cross,  and  yellow-faced,  and  unchildlike? 
Suppose  you  could  n't  sit  in  cool,  sweet  parlors, 
nor  go  to  the  woods,  nor  roll  in  the  grass  in 
the  yard,  nor  go  to  panoramas  in  the  afternoon? 
Suppose  you  had  to  stay  up  in  that  place  which 
smelled  of  warm  vinegar,  and  old  musty  sugar, 
and  all  disagreeable  things  from  morning  till 
night?  Suppose  every  body  seemed  to  hate 
you,  and  nobody  ever  said  a  single  gracious 
word  to  you?  But  they  did  have  one  thing  to 
amuse  them,  and  what  do  you  think  it  was? 
A  box  of  cats.  Every  time  they  saw  a  cat 
they  caught  it  and  put  it  in  their  box.  They 
were  real  cat  hunters.  The  animals  were  such 
evil-looking  things,  fighting  and  crying  in  their 
den.  If  a  cat  did  go  in  a  loving  creature,  used 
to  purring  on  lounges  and  playing  with  knit- 
ting-work, it  soon  became  tigerish  like  the  rest. 
I  can  't  see  what  pleasure  they  gave  the  boys, 
but  I  suppose  they  did  amuse  them,  and  the 
wilder  the  cats  were  the  better  they  liked  them. 

One  day  Gretchen  came  up  into  the  room 
where  Fot  was  pumping  water  with  all  his 
might,  and  her  big  blue  eyes  sparkled  so  joy- 
fully, though  she  tried  to  look  grave.  She  had 
something  under  her  apron,  which  she  seemed 
to  think  was  of  great  consequence.  "What's 
that?"  said  Fot,  making  a  dive  at  her.  "Now 
don't,  Fot,"  said  Gretchen,  "it's  a  book;  now 
I  '11  read  in  it."  Sure  enough  it  was  a  book, 
but  a  poor  little  worn  one.  It  was  something 
strange  for  Gretchen  to  read  so,  Fot  stopped 
pumping  to  listen,  and  Gretchen  read  very 
slowly,  "Now  when  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethle- 
hem of  Judea,  behold  there  came  wise  men 
from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  Where  is  he 
that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews?  for  we  have  seen 
his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  worship 
him." 

Fot  couldn't  understand  it,  but  Gretchen  did, 
and  she  told  him  eagerly  that  it  was  all  about 
some  shepherds,  and  a  star,  and  a  king  that 
was  born  in  a  manger.  And  that  king  was 
God,  she  said,  making  her  voice  very  soft  and 
reverent.  But  just  then  little  Carl,  who  was 
stirring  up  the  cats  in  their  den,  called  out, 
"It's  fun  to  catch  cats,  an't  it,  Fot?  We  like 
to  keep  cats,  do  n't  we,  Fot?"     Then    their  fa- 
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ther  called  Fot,  and  Gretchen  stole  down  stairs 
into  the  street.  Fot  soon  forgot  all  about 
Gretchen  and  her  book,  but  that  night,  when 
he  and  Carl  were  tumbling  along  home  full  of 
odd  ill-natured  freaks  as  ever,  there  she  was  by 
the  gate,  and  she  made  them  stop  and  listen. 
She  said  Miss  Lee,  who  borrowed  flat-irons  of 
their  aunt  Christina,  taught  her  to  read  and 
told  her  such  beautiful  things.  She  had  kept  it 
to  herself  because  she  wanted  to  surprise  them. 
"And  0,  Fot,  0,  Carl,"  said  Gretchen  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  her  voice  all  in  a  quiver, 
"she's  so  good!  She  doesn't  hate  you  a  bit, 
not  even  when  you  pull  up  her  radishes  and 
onions,  and  hang  her  geese  in  the  barn-yard. 
And  she's  sorry  for  you,  and  she's  going  to 
get  father  and  aunt  Christina  to  send  us  to 
school!  But  she.  said  we'd  have  to  be  real 
brave  like  soldiers,  for  they  '11  laugh  at  us  in 
school.1'  You  know  they  would,  Fot." 

Dear,  earnest  little  Gretchen!  It  was  very 
hard  getting  Carl  and  Fot  to  want  to  be  civil- 
ized, and  she  hardly  knew  what  she  was  after 
herself.  But  Miss  Lee,  in  her  plain  way,  was 
encouraging  the  little  wistful  heart.  She  told 
Gretchen  that  there  was  a  woman  in  her  own 
country  whose  name  was  Frederika  Bremer, 
and  all  the  world  loved  this  woman  because  she 
was  so  grand  and  so  pure-hearted,  and  she, 
even  little  Gretchen,  might  be  like  her  if  she 
tried.  Fot,  and  Carl,  and  Gretchen  did  go  to 
school,  and  they  had  a  very  weary,  trying  time 
of  it,  you  may  be  sure.  But  whenever  the 
children  laughed  at  Gretchen  and  made  fun  of 
her  name,  and  teased  her  about  her  dress  till 
her  throat  ached  with  the  tears,  she  would 
think  of  the  grand  woman  in  her  own  country 
and  shut  her  lips  very  tightly,  and  pore  over 
the  hard  English  spelling  like  a  little  heroine. 
As  for  Fot  and  Carl,  they  did  little  besides 
quarrel  with  their  schoolmates.  But  Miss  Lee 
and  Gretchen  coaxed  them,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
Fot  determined  to  learn  something.  Every 
bpdy  wondered  what  put  it  into  his  head,  but 
they  knew  something  had,  though  he  was  mis- 
chievous and  quarrelsome  as  ever.  At  last 
Gretchen,  and  Carl,  and  Fot  left  the  town.  I 
do  n't  think  their  neighbor,  Miss  Lee,  was  very 
sorry  to  part  with  the  boys,  but  I  do  think  she 
misled  Gretchen,  with  her  loving  face  and  soft 
voice  that  was  always  talking  reverently  of 
Frederika  Bremer. 

Years  went  by,  and  Miss  Lee  came  to  be  an 
old  maid,  a  prim,  rosy-faced  little  woman,  liv- 
ing in  the  same  town,  in  the  same  tiny  white 
house,  with  a  bird-cage  at  the  door,  and  green 
plants  in  the  window,  and  little  wilderness  of 


roses  in  front.  One  evening,  when  Miss  Lee 
was  washing  her  tea-things  and  singing  "Tell 
me  not  in  mournful  numbers,"  her  friend,  Mary 
Brown,  came  for  her  to  go  "to  the  lecture." 
Miss  Lee  liked  lectures,  so  she  finished  her  tea- 
things  in  a  hurry,  and  they  went  to  hear  it 
The  hall  was  crowded  and  every  body  feverish 
with  expectation.  What  was  the  lecturer's 
name?  You  can  guess — Fotnon.  0,  that  was 
a  grand  speech!  Grand,  because  it  rung  out 
bravely  for  the  poor,  and  oppressed,  and  de- 
spised; because  in  all  things  it  spoke  fearlessly 
for  the  right;  and  because  he  who  uttered  it 
had  struggled  out  of  a  dark,  wretched  childhood 
into  such  a  bright,  noble  life.  I  wonder  if  he 
thought,  when  he  uttered  it  and  saw  the  white 
thrilled  faces  before  him,  of  the  bitter  old  days 
at  school,  of  that  dreary  yard,  and  the  cats  in 
prison.  If  he  did  not  Miss  Lee  did,  and  her 
eyes  were  full  of  glad  tears  as  she  listened  to 
the  man  and  said  to  herself,  "Yes,  yes,  there  is 
hope  for  every  one." 

In  the  morning,  when  Miss  Lee  was  sweep- 
ing the  paths  in  the  rose  garden,  a  gentleman 
and  lady  came  through  the  gate  and  stood  be- 
fore her.  The  gentleman  said,  "I  am  Fotnon." 
And  the  lady,  with  her  clear  eyes  and  golden- 
brown  hair,  held  out  her  two  hands  and  said, 
"I  am  Gretchen;  do  you  remember  me?" 

0,  how  they  thanked  Miss  Lee  for  that 
blessed  encouragement  of  long  ago  !  How 
grateful  they  were!  And  Gretchen  was  such  a 
beautiful  woman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  so 
full  of  all  graciousness,  though  not  quite  a 
Frederika  Bremer.  Little  Carl  was  dead,  they 
said,  and  their  aunt  Christina,  too.  But  they 
only  spoke  their  father's  name  and  shook  their 
heads  sadly. 


NELLY'S  TEMPTATION  AND  PRATER. 


Little  Nelly  was  five  years  old.  Her 
mother  had  taken  great  pains  to  instill  into 
her  mind  principles  of  right  and  truth.  One 
day  she  stood  at  the  door  of  the  dining-room 
looking  with  earnestness  at  a  basket  of  fine 
peaches  which  was  on  the  table.  Nelly  knew 
she  should  not  touch  them  without  leave,  but 
the  temptation  was  strong.  Soon  her  mother, 
who  was  watching  her  from  another  room,  saw 
her  bow  her  head  and  cover  her  face  with  her 
hands.  "What  ails  you,  Nelly?"  she  said.  The 
child  started,  not  knowing  she  was  watched. 
"0,  mother,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  wanted  so  much 
to  take  one  of  the  peaches;  but  first  I  thought 
I  would  ask  God  if  he  had  any  objection." 
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Advice  to  a  Bride. — "  Hope  not  for  perfect  hap- 
piness," said  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  the  Princess  of 
Savoy  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  There  is  no  such  thing  on  earth,  and 
though  there  were,  it  would  not  be  found  at  court. 
Greatness  is  exposed  to  afflictions  often  more  severe 
than  those  of  a  private  station.  Be  neither  vexed  nor 
ashamed  to  depend  on  your  husband.  Let  him  be  your 
dearest  friend,  your  only  confident.  Hope  not  for  con- 
stant harmony  in  the  married  state.  The  best  hus- 
bands and  wives  are  those  who  bear  occasionally  from 
each  other  sallies  and  ill-humor  with  patient  mildness. 
Be  obliging,  without  putting  great  values  on  your 
favors.  Hope  not  for  a  full  return  of  tenderness. 
Men  are  tyrants,  who  would  be  free  themselves,  and 
have  us  confined.  You  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to 
examine  whether  their  rights  be  well  founded.  It  is 
enough  if  they  are  established.  Pray  God  to  keep  you 
from  jealousy.  The  affections  of  a  husband  are  never  to 
be  gained  by  complaints,  reproaches,  or  sullen  behavior. 

Beauty  is  a  captivating  but  fading  flower  which  often 
leads  its  youthful  possessor  into  many  dangers,  many 
distresses.  Happy  is  it  for  those  who  are  distinguished 
for  their  outward  charms,  that  they  are  sheltered  under 
the  paternal  roof.  Happy  for  them  that  the  watchful 
eye  regards  them  with  rigid  circumspection.  Few  in 
the  early  period  of  life  are  insensible  to  flattery,  or 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  adoration.  Beware  of  the  flat- 
terer. Be  not  deceived  by  fair  speeches.  Be  assured 
the  man  that  wishes  to  render  you  vain  of  your  out- 
ward charms  has  a  mean  opinion  of  your  sense  and 
mental  qualifications.  Remember,  too,  that  a  young 
girl,  vain  of  her  beauty,  and  whose  chief  study  and 
employment  is  the  decoration  of  her  person,  is  a  most 
contemptible  character;  and  that  the  more  you  are  dis- 
tinguished for  the  charms  of  your  face  and  the  graces 
of  your  form,  the  more  you  are  exposed  to  danger. 
The  rose  is  torn  from  its  parent  stem  in  the  pride  of 
beauty;  the  jasmine  is  scarcely  permitted  to  blossom 
before  it  is  plucked;  and  no  sooner  are  their  beauties 
faded,  than  the  merciless  hand  which  was  eager  to  ob- 
tain them  throws  them  away  in  contempt;  while  the 
primrose,  the  violet,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  the 
snow-drop,  less  exposed  to  observation,  escape  unhurt 
and  uninjured  by  the  spoiler's  hand. 

Learn,  fair  daughter  of  beauty,  from  the  lily,  to 
court  the  friendly  shade;  and,  from  the  primrose,  be 
convinced  that  your  best  security  may  be  found  in 
retirement.  If  you  wish  to  be  admired,  be  seldom 
seen;  and  if  you  are  desirous  of  having  a  sincere  lover 
in  your  train,  let  virtue,  modesty,  and  sweetness  be  the 
only  lures  you  make  sure  of  to  insnare. 


You  may  then,  perhaps,'  by  your  good  qualities,  re- 
strain the  heart  which  was  at  first  captive  to  your 
beauties,  and  when  time  has  robbed  you  of  the  graces 
and  innocent  cheerfulness  of  youth,  secure  a  sincere 
and  tender  friend  to  console  you  in  the  hours  of  afflic- 
tion, and  watch  over  you  when  deprived  of  those 
charms  that  first  made  him  solicitous  to  obtain  your 
love. 

Repine  not,  my  young  readers,  though  your  virtues 
be  concealed  in  a  homely  form.  If  you  have  secured 
the  virtues  of  the  mind,  you  need  not  envy  others  the 
beauties  of  the  face.  And  ye  who  are  decorated  with 
outward  graces,  but  not  vain  for  such  fading  externals, 
but  tremble  lest  they  should  tempt  the  designing  to 
lead  you  into  error. 

"  Had  you  less  beauteous  been,  you  'd  known  less  care  ; 
Ladies  are  happiest,  moderately  fair." 

Neglect  not,  then,  in  the  giddy  hours  of  youth,  to 
make  your  mind  a  fit  companion  for  the  most  lovely. 
Personal  charms  may  please  for  a  moment,  but  the 
more  lasting  beauties  of  an  improved  understanding, 
can  never  tire.  We  are  soon  weary  of  looking  at  a 
picture,  though  executed  in  a  masterly  style;  and  she 
who  has  only  beauty  to  recommend  her  has  but  little 
chance  of  meeting  a  lover  who  will  not  grow  indiffer- 
ent to  a  mere  portrait,  particularly  when  its  colors  are 
faded  by  the  subduing  hand  of  time.  Then  it  is  that 
modesty  and  sweetness  of  temper  are  particularly  ob- 
served; and  the  loss  of  beauty  will  not  be  regretted  by 
the  man  it  first  made  your  captive. 

"  See,  lovely  fair,  yon  blushing  rose : 
All  hail  the  beauty  as  it  flows : 
Vain  of  her  charms,  she  courts  the  sun, 
And  soon  her  gaudy  race  is  run. 
Obscure,  in  yonder  pensive  dale, 
The  white-robed  lily  of  the  vale, 
Pure  emblem  of  the  spotless  maid, 
Adorned  with  flowers  that  can  not  fade, 
Virtue,  bright  ornament  of  youth, 
Sincerity,  unblushing  truth, 
Through  all  life's  seasons  these  will  please, 
In  all  life's  storms  secure  heart's  ease." 

Twilight  the  Mother's  Opportunity. — What' 
loving  mother  does  not  know  the  value  of  the  twilight 
hour,  when  her  children,  tired  of  play,  or  interrupted 
in  their  chosen  amusements  by  the  waning  light,  are 
unconsciously  attracted  to  her  side  by  the  cheerful 
fireside's  glow?  The  day's  boisterous  mirth  is  subdued, 
and  the  troubles  and  disappointments  of  the  day  are 
softened  or  forgotten  in  this  charmed  hour.  Motherly 
admonition  is  then  more  tenderly  given  and  more 
gently  received;  and  the  little  secrets  and  confessions 
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■which  might  shrink  from  daylight  are  now  confidingly 
poured  into  the  loving  ear. 

We  Two  — 

We  own  no  houses,  no  lots,  no  lands, 

No  dainty  viands  for  us  are  spread, 
By  sweat  of  our  brows  and  toil  of  our  hands, 

We  earn  the  pittance  that  buys  our  bread. 
And  yet  we  live  in  a  grander  state — 

Sunbeam  and  I — than  the  millionaires 
Who  dine  off  silver  and  golden  plate 

With  liveried  lackeys  behind  their  chairs. 

We  have  no  riches  in  houses  or  stocks, 
No  bank-books  show  our  balance  to  draw, 

Yet  we  carry  a  safe-key  that  unlocks 
More  treasure  than  Crcesus  ever  saw. 

We  wear  no  velvet  nor  satin  fine, 
We  dress  in  a  very  homely  way. 

But  ah  !   what  luminous  lusters  shine 

About  Sunbeam's  gowns  and  my  hood  en-gray  I 

When  we  walk  together — we  do  not  ride, 

We  are  far  too  poor — it  is  very  rare 
We  are  bowed  unto  from  the  other  side 

Of  the  street — but  for  this  we  do  not  care ; 
We  are  not  lonely,  we  pass  along, 

Sunbeam  and  I,  and  you  can  not  see, 
We  can,  what  tall  and  beautiful  throngs 

Of  angels  we  have  for  company. 

No  harp,  no  dulcimer,  no  guitar, 

Breaks  into  music  at  Sunbeam's  touch, 
But  do  not  think  that  our  evenings  are 

Without  their  music ;  there  is  none  such 
In  the  concert  halls,  where  the  palpitent  air 

In  musical  billows  floats  and  swims  ; 
Our  lives  are  as  psalms,  and  our  foreheads  wear 

A  calm,  like  the  peal  of  beautiful  hymns. 

When  cloudy  weather  obscures  our  skies, 

And  some  days  darken  with  drops  of  rain. 
We  have  but  to  look  in  each  other's  eyes, 

Aud  all  is  balmy  and  bright  again. 
Ah,  ours  is  the  alchemy  that  transmutes 

The  drugs  to  elixir — the  dross  to  gold  ; 
And  so  we  live  on  Hesperian  fruits, 

Sunbeam  aud  I,  and  never  grow  old. 

Never  grow  old,  but  we  live  in  peace, 

And  love  our  fellows  and  envy  none, 
And  our  hearts  are  glad  at  the  large  increase 

Of  plentiful  virtues  under  the  sun. 
And  the  days  pass  on  with  their  thoughtful  tread, 

And  the  shadows  lengthen  toward  the  west ; 
But  the  wane  of  our  young  years  brings  no  dread 

To  break  their  harvest  of  quiet  rest. 

Sunbeam's  hair  will  be  streaked  with  gray, 

And  Time  will  furrow  my  darling's  brow, 
But  never  can  Time's  hand  steal  away 

The  tender  halo  that  clasps  it  now. 
So  we  dwell  in  wonderful  opulence  ; 

With  nothing  to  hurt  us  or  upbraid: 
And  my  life  trembles  with  reverence, 

And  Sunbeam's  spirit  is  not  afraid. 

Women's  Trials  and  a  Hint  to  Men  Folks. — 
Do  ever  men  folks  think  how  much  work  they  make  a 
woman  by  going  into  the  house  with  muddy  boots? 
It  would  take  but  a  moment  for  them  to  use  the  scraper 
and  leave  Outside  the  house  the  dirt  which  they  track 
over  the  floor,  the  oil-cloth,  and  carpet,  or  which  they 
leave  on  the  stove-hearth  or  fender — all  of  which  must 
be  mopped,  cleaned,  scraped,  wiped,  and  scrubbed  of. 
If  your  wife,  mother,  or  sister  fails  to  clean  up  the 
muss  you  great  big  boy  or  man  have  made,  what  a 


howl  you  raise  because  the  things  "  about  the  house 
look  so  like  a  sin."  And  when  you  go  home  at  noon 
or  night,  do  you  ever  notice  how  you  act?  Of  course 
not,  or  you  would  not  do  such  careless  tricks. 

You  enter  the  door  with  a  slam — it  closes  half  and 
some  woman  must  shut  it  after  you.  Your  overcoat  is 
thrown  on  a  chair  in  one  corner  of  the  room — your 
hat  sails  away  into  another  corner,  to  alight  upon  a 
stand  or  under  it — gloves  are  thrown  on  a  table — 
neck-wrapper  hung  on  the  first  handy  chair,  and  down 
you  sit  in  the  center  of  the  room  where  every  one 
must  navigate  around  you.  After  you  have  been  two 
hours  in  a  house,  the  place  resembles  the  grounds  of  a 
cat  fight.  Hat,  boots,  coat,  newspapers,  overcoat,  gloves, 
books,  jack-knife,  hair-brush,  and  all  articles  you  may 
have  in  your  hands  are  scattered  as  though  a  hurri- 
cane had  swept  through  the  room. 

Books,  papers,  magazines,  almanacs,  and  memoran- 
dum-book are  routed  from  their  place,  and  when  you 
have  to  leave,  what  a  time  is  there!  No  one  knows 
where  your  things  are.  "  Where  is  my  hat?"  "  Where 
is  my  overcoat?"  "Who  had  my  gloves?"  Every  one 
in  the  house  is  put  upon  the  witness-stand,  and  it  is 
more  trouble  to  get  started  down  town  than  to  launch 
a  steamer  or  start  a  new  stage-coach.  Then,  after 
you  are  gone,  the  women  must  spend  a  quarter  of 
a  day,  more  or  less,  in  picking  up  things  which 
you  have  scattered.  The  trouble  is,  you  do  n't  think. 
It  would  take  you  but  a  moment  to  hang  up  your 
coat  and  hat — to  put  your  gloves  in  your  coat 
pocket — to  draw  your  neck-wrapper  through  the  sleeve 
of  your  overcoat,  and  to  cultivate  your  bump  of  order. 
It  takes  but  a  moment  to  put  an  article  in  its  place 
and  then  it  can  be  found.  The  woman  who  takes 
care  of  the  house  has  enough  to  do  without  choring 
after  her  liege  lord  or  waiting  on  a  lot  of  men  all  day. 

A  woman's  work  is  never  finished.  You  expect  her 
to  keep  the  house  neat  and  tidy.  If  it  is  not  so  you 
run  to  a  saloon.  You  expect  her  hair  to  be  always 
smooth — her  dress  always  in  order — her  stockings 
always  neat — your  clothes  always  in  order — the  dust 
kept  from  its  thousand  gathering  places — something 
good  to  eat  three  times  a  day  besides  lunches,  and  herself 
to  be  as  neat  and  attractive  as  she  was  the  night  you 
popped  the  question.  How  can  she  be  all  this,  if  she 
has  to  spend  half  her  time  picking  up  what  you  throw 
down?  If  your  wife,  mother,  or  sister  be  neat,  you 
should  be.  If  not,  teach  her  to  practice  neatness  by 
good  examples.  We  write  this  little  chapter  in  hopes 
that  it  will  make  some  men  who  read  it  a  little  more 
thoughtful  and  neat,  and  that  it  may  help  those  who 
never  take  too  much  help. 

A  Polite  Boy. — The  other  day  we  were  riding  in  a 
crowded  car.  At  one  of  the  stations  an  old  gentleman 
entered,  and  was  looking  about  him  for  a  seat,  when  a 
lad  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  rose  up  and  said,  "  Take 
my  seat,  sir."  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  infirm 
old  man  sat  down.  "  Why  did  you  give  me  your  seat?" 
he  inquired  of  the  boy.  "  Because  you  are  old,  sir, 
and  I  am  a  boy,"  was  the  quick  reply.  The  passengers 
were  very  much  pleased  and  gratified.  For  my  part 
I  wanted  to  seize  hold  of  the  little  fellow  and  press 
him  to  my  bosom.  It  was  a  respect  for  age  which  is 
always  praiseworthy. 
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African  Logic. — A  friend,  who  has  been  sojourn- 
ing in  the  South,  recently  communicated  to  us  the  fol- 
lowing specimen  of  African  logic.  Pompey  was  preach- 
ing to  his  colored  brethren  and  illustrating  the  doctrine 
of  Providence.  "My  bredren,"  said  the  preacher,  "  de 
Scriptur  says  two  sparrows  am  sold  for  a  fardin,  and 
one  of  'em  do  n't  fall  down  widout  de  Hebenly  Fader. 
One  sparrow,  den,  is  worth  half  a  fardin;  how  much 
more,  den,  you  tink  de  Hebenly  Fader  care  for  you 
thousand-dollar  niggas?" 

Boots. — Quite  an  era  in  the  life  of  young  masculin- 
ity is  that  of  donning  the  first  pair  of  boots.  Professor 
H.  tells  us  of  the  method  a  young  juvenile  took  to 
attract  attention  to  his  new  boots.  The  Professor  was 
busily  conversing  with  the  father,  when  young  America, 
stretching  his  legs  out  prominently,  exclaimed,  "  Pro- 
fessor H.,  I  say,  do  you  see  any  thing  new  round  about 
here?" 

This  reminds  us  of  another  junior  of  seven  years 
who  was  rejoicing  in  his  first  honors.  In  the  parlor 
with  his  father  and  another  gentleman,  he  broke  in  on 
the  conversation  with  the  question,  "  Pa,  an't  three  times 
two  six?"  "Yes,  my  son,  what  then?"  "Why,  then, 
there  's  just  six  boots  in  this  room." 

A  Non-Sectarian. — Eev.  Alfred  Taylor  tells  this 
story  of  a  little  boy  whose  case  is  like  that  of 
many  others  who  are  lured  to  churches  and  Sunday 
schools  by  the  vision  of  picnics  and  sweetmeats.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  "Where  do  you  go  to  Sunday 
school,  Jimmy?"  the  little  fellow  replied: 

"  Why,  marm,  I  go  to  the  Baptisses,  and  the  Meth- 
odisses,  and  the  Presbyteriums,  but  I  've  been  a  trying 
the  'Piscopals  for  two  or  three  weeks." 

"  You  do  n't  seem  to  belong  any  where,  then, 
Jimmy?" 

"  Why,  yes,  marm,  do  n't  you  see?  I  belongs  to  'em 
all,  exceptin'  'Piscopals,  but  I  'm  going  to  jine  them 
too,  now." 

"Well,  Jimmy,  what's  your  idea  in  going  to  so 
many?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  I  gits  a  little  of  what  's  going  on  at 
'em  all,  marm.  I  gits  liberries,  and  hymn-books,  Tes- 
taments, and  all  that;  and  when  they  have  picnics,  I 
goes  to  every  one  of  'em." 

Got  Left.' — A  genuine  touch  of  woman's  nature,  as 
well  as  human  nature,  pervades  the  following: 

A  comfortable  old  couple  sat  a  seat  or  two  in  front 
of  us  on  the  railroad,  during  one  of  the  hottest  days 
of  last  Summer.  Their  journey  evidently  was  one  of 
the  events  of  their  lives,  and  their  curiosity  excited  the 
attention  of  the  passengers.  At  a  way  station  the  old 
gentleman  stepped  out  to  get  a  drink,  or  buy  a  dough- 
nut, and  heard  the  bell  only  in  time  to  rush  to  the 
door  of  the  eating-house  and  see  the  train  move  off 
without  him.  The  old  lady  in  her  seat  had  been  fidget- 
ing, booking  out  of  the  window  in  her  anxiety  for  his 
return,  and  when  she  saw  his  plight,  his  frantic  ges- 
tures for  the  train  to  stop,  as  it  swept  further  away, 
she  exclaimed: 

"There,  my  old  man  has  got  left!  he  has! — there,  see, 
he  has!     Wa'll,"  she  continued,  sitting  back  in  her  seat 


again,  "  I  'm  glad  on  't — it 's  always  been,  Mam,  you  '11 
get  left,  all  my  life  long;  and  now  he  's  gone  and  got 
left,  and  I  'm  glad  on  't." 

Her  candid  reflection  on  the  accident,  and  the  evi- 
dent satisfaction  she  felt  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  old 
man,  and  not  herself  that  was  left,  was  greeted  by  a 
round  of  laughing  applause.  Not  a  few  of  the  ladies 
in  the  car  were  delighted  that  it  was  the  old  man  and 
not  the  woman  who  had  made  the  blunder,  and  "gone 
and  got  left." 

A  Good  Prescription. — Dr.  Abernethy's  prescrip- 
tion to  a  wealthy  patient  was:  "  Let  your  servant  bring 
you  three  or  four  pails  of  water,  and  put  it  into  a 
wash-tub;  take  off  your  clothes  and  get  into  it,  and 
from  head  to  foot  rub  yourself  well  with  it,  and  you  '11 
recover."  "  This  advice  of  yours  seems  very  much  like 
telling  me  to  wash  myself,"  said  the  patient.  "Well," 
said  Abernethy,  "  it  is  open  to  that  objection." 

A  New  Medicine. — A  Yankee  doctor  has  contrived 
to  extract  from  sausages  a  powerful  tonic  which,  he 
says,  contains  the  whole  strength  of  the  "bark."  He 
calls  it  the  "  sulphate  of  canine." 

Wanted. — A  Vermont  farmer  sent  to  an  orphan 
asylum  for  a  boy  that  was  smart,  active,  brave,  tracta- 
ble, prompt,  industrious,  clean,  pious,  intelligent,  good- 
looking,  reserved,  and  modest.  The  superintendent 
replied  that  their  boys  were  all  human,  though  they 
were  orphans;  and  referred  him  to  the  New  Jerusalem 
if  he  wanted  to  get  his  order  filled. 

Unraveling. — A  man  coming  home  late  one  night, 
a  little  more  than  "  half  seas  over,"  feeling  thirsty, 
procured  a  glass  of  water  and  drank  it.  In  doing  so 
he  swallowed  a  small  ball  of  silk  that  lay  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tumbler,  the  end  catching  in  his  teeth. 
Feeling  something  in  his  mouth,  and  not  knowing  what 
it  was,  he  began  pulling  at  the  end,  and  the  little  ball 
unrolling,  he  soon  had  several  feet  in  his  hands,  and 
still  no  end  apparently.  Terrified,  he  shouted  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  "Wife!  wife!  I  say,  wife,  come  here!1 
I  am  unraveling!" 

Woman's  Promise. — Queen  Elizabeth,  once  seeing 
Sir  Edward  Ratcliffe  walking  in  the  palace  garden, 
put  her  head  out  of  the  window  and  propounded  to 
him  the  query: 

"What  does  a  man  think  of  when  he  thinks  of 
nothing?" 

Sir  Edward  was  an  applicant  for  some  grants  that 
had  been  promised  but  delayed,  and  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  replied:  "  He  thinks  of  a  woman's  prom- 
ise." 

Singular. — It  is  said  that  the  rose  of  Florida,  the 
most  beautiful  of  flowers,  emits  no  fragrance;  the  bird 
of  paradise,  the  most  beautiful  of  birds,  gives  no  songs; 
the  cypress  of  Greece,  the  finest  of  trees,  yields  no  fruit; 
dandies,  the  shiniest  of  men,  have  no  sense;  the  ball- 
room belles,  the  loveliest  creatures  in  the  world,  are 
often  ditto — only  a  little  more  so. 

"Well  done,  John!"' — "John,"  said  a  doting  par- 
ent to  her  gormandizing  son,  "do  you  really  think  you 
can  eat  the  whole  of  that  pudding  with  impunity?" 
"  I  do  n't  know,  ma,"  replied  the  young  hopeful,  "  but 
I  guess  I  can  with  a  spoon." 
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The  Pyramids  and  the  Pentateuch. — The  fol- 
lowing article,  which  is  quite  suggestive  of  a  new  train 
of  thought  and  investigation  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  historical  verity  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  extract 
from  the  Leisure  Hour: 

To  what  age  does  the  Pentateuch  belong?  Is  it,  as 
a  whole,  the  production  of  Moses;  or  was  it  written,  as 
some  say,  in  much  later  times?  Till  comparatively  - 
recent  days  the  uniform  answer  to  this  question  has 
been,  "  The  Pentateuch  belongs  to  the  age  of  Moses, 
not  of  Samuel  or  of  Ezra;  and  the  book  was  written 
as  a  whole  by  Moses,  or  under  his  guidance.  Speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  regarded  as  his  work."  "  Speak- 
ing generally,"  I  repeat;  for  there  are  passages — Lam- 
ech's  prophecy,  for  example,  and  Miriam's  song — 
which  Moses  did  not  originate,  but  only  insert;  and 
there  are  other  passages — the  later  names  of  places,  for 
example,  the  list  of  some  of  the  dukes  of  Edom,  the 
account  of  his  own  death — which  must  have  been  added 
by  another  later  hand.  With  such  exceptions,  the 
Pentateuch  is  quoted  and  referred  to  by  all  Jewish 
tradition,  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  by  the  Old 
Testament  itself,  from  the  book  of  Joshua  down  to  the 
book  of  Malachi,  as  the  book,  the  law  of  Moses,  "  the 
man  of  God."  "  The  law  [the  system  of  justice  and 
types]  was  given  through  Moses:  grace  and  truth  (the 
system  of  mercy  and  realities]  came  to  be  through 
Jesus  Christ." 

On  the  specific  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  the  monuments  of  Egypt  have  of  course 
nothing  to  say;  but  on  the  age  of  the  Pentateuch  they 
have  much.  Ask  them  who  wrote  it,  and  they  are  as 
silent  as  is  now  their  own  Memnon.  Ask  them  when 
it  was  written,  and  immediately  they  become  vocal,  as 
when  of  old  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  struck  the 
chords  of  the  statue.  On  that  question  they  seem  to 
affirm  distinctly  that  the  book  belongs  to  the  Mosaic 
age,  and  must  have  been  written  by  one  familiar  with 
Egypt,  and  while  the  facts  of  Egyptian  life  were  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  argument  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  couple  of  passages,  taken  not  from  the  monuments 
but  from  Scripture.  In  Numbers  xiii,  22,  it  is  said 
that  "  Hebron  was  buiit  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt;"  and  in  Deuteronomy  xi,  10-12,  it  is -said  of 
Canaan,  "  The  land  whither  thou  goest  is  not  as  the 
land  of  Egypt,  where  thou  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot, 
but  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  that  cfrinketh  water  of 
the  rain  of  heaven:  .  .  .  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
are  always  upon  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  year."  Naturally,  it  would 
be  concluded  that  the  writer  and  the  first  hearers  of 
these  words  were  familiar  with  Egypt,  its  cities  and 
customs.  To  one  who  knows  nothing  of  Goshen  and 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  the  date  of  the  building  of  Zoan 
would  be  no  guide  to  the  age  of  Hebron.  The  "  foot- 
watering"  of  Egypt  would  have  suggested  no  signifi- 
cant contrast  to  one  who  had  no  remembrance  of  the 
dependence  of  the  country   on  this  river;  nor  would 


the  fact  that  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  were  upon  the  land 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  have  mean- 
ing for  one  who  knew  not  how  for  months  in  Egypt 
the  fields  are  apparently  deserted  of  God,  and  have  to 
be  watered  at  the  expense  of  exhausting  and  destruct- 
ive toil.  Add  to  this,  that  between  the  Exode  and  the 
reign  of  Solomon — from  four  hundred  and  fifty  years — 
the  common  chronology — to  six  hundred  and  upward — 
there  was  no  intercourse  between  Egyptians  and  Jews; 
and  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible — these  words  were 
written  by  a  man  who  knew  Egypt,  and  for  men  who 
knew  Egypt;  that  is,  they  were  written  in  the  age  of 
the  Exode  itself. 

This  kind  of  proof,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  Egypt,  or  to  Scripture.  About  sixty  years 
ago  the  unburying  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
brought  to  light  remains  which  illustrate  the  customs 
of  ancient  Eome,  and  now  serve  to  explain  allusions 
and  statements  in  ancient  classic  writers.  In  our  own 
day  the  researches  prosecuted  by  Layard  and  others 
on  the  plains  of  Shinaar  have  done  much  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  old  chroniclers  of  Assyrian  life  and  his- 
tory. Every  museum  of  antiquities  treasures  up  some 
relic  to  which  men  appeal  for  purposes  of  exposition 
or  of  defense;  and  now,  when  attacks  on  the  Penta- 
teuch are  renewed,  and  students  are  naturally  looking 
for  fresh  evidence,  Egypt  supplies  it.  Error  is  refuted, 
and  truth  confirmed,  by  her  teaching. 

The  examples  we  have  mentioned,  though  they  give 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  argument,  give  no  fair 
idea  of  its  strength  or  impressiveness.  For,  first  of 
all,  as  the  argument  is  cumulative,  and  depends  largely 
on  the  number  of  coincidences,  no  specimens  can  do 
justice  to  this  quality.  Then,  further,  these  examples 
are  taken  entirely  from  the  Pentateuch.  The  fact  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  allusion  to  Egypt,  are  both  given  in 
one  and  the  same  passage.  There  is,  therefore,  want- 
ing the  obvious  undesignedness  which  makes  circum- 
stantial evidence  so  conclusive  to  most  minds.  The 
facts  in  all  their  fullness  include  coincidences  very 
numerous,  and  between  documents  completely  inde- 
pendent. On  the  monuments  of  Egypt  we  have  the 
private  and  public  life  of  the  Egyptian  people  depicted 
with  the  utmost  minuteness.  The  scenes  are  as  fresh 
as  if  they  had  been  finished  only  a  few  years  ago. 
They  were  not  painted,  moreover,  to  supply  evidence, 
or  to  explain  Scripture.  The  two  most  ancient  records 
in  the  world  have  come  unexpectedly  into  our  hands, 
the  one  written,  the  other  painted;  and  if  they  confirm 
each  other,  the  evidence,  because  incidental,  is  felt  to 
be,  on  that  very  ground,  the  more  impressive. 

Let  us  take  an  example  or  two.  In  Palestine,  iron 
was  the  metal  commonly  used  for  implements  of  war. 
The  Canaanites  had  chariots  of  iron.  It»was  iron 
David  prepared  in  abundance.  There  are  still  in  Leb- 
anon traces  of  iron-works  of  very  ancient  date,  large 
quantities  of  refuse  being  still  to  be  seen  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  mines,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  oak 
forests,  the  wood  of  which  was  used  in  smelting.     Yet, 
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on  the  Exode  it  is  not  of  workers  in  iron  we  read,  but 
of  workers  in  brass,  and  they  are  mentioned  again  and 
again.  Whether  the  brass  were  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc — the  brass  of  later  times — or  of  copper  and 
tin — the  bronze  of  later  times— the  use  of  such  a  metal 
clearly  implies  considerable  skill  in  metallurgy;  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  the  very  metal  of  which  ancient  Egyptian 
weapons — swords,  knives,  and  even  bows — are  gener- 
ally made.  For  ages  the  art  of  tempering  brass,  so  as 
to  make  it  elastic,  was  unknown;  nor  is  it  now  easy  to 
understand  how  the  process  was  so  perfect  as  it  must 
have  been  in  Egypt. 

Quite  incidentally  we  gather  from  the  history  of  Jo- 
seph's imprisonment  that  there  was  wine  in  Egypt,  and 
from  the  Psalms  that  vines  were  grown  there.  Herod- 
otus, who  lived  for  some  time  at  On,  the  residence  of 
Joseph's  wife,  and  who  wrote  four  or  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  states  that  vines  were  not  grown 
in  Egypt.  The  monuments,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
several  paintings  of  vine-culture  and  of  wine-making. 
Drunken  men,  and  even  women,  are  seen  carried  home 
by  head  and  heels  on  the  shoulders  of  their  servants; 
and  yet  the  culture  of  the  vine  v/as  evidently  difficult. 
More. laborers  seem  required  to  water  the  plants  and 
dress  the  trees  than  were  required  for  any  other  kind 
of  growth,  and  the  bunches  are  generally  small.  Hence, 
when  the  spies  returned  with  "  grapes  of  Eschol,"  the 
size  naturally  filled  with  amazement  a  people  who  had 
been  accustomed  only  to  the  grapes  of  the  land  of 
Ham.  Hence,  also,  the  narrative  must  have  been  writ- 
ten, not  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  but  in  the  age  of  the 
monuments. 

In  the  same  history  the  baker  is  represented  as  car- 
rying bis  basket  upon  his  head.  The  usual  way  of_ 
carrying  bundles  in  Syria  was  on  the  side,  or  on  the 
back,  or  on  the  shoulders.  On  the  monuments  men 
are  represented  as  carrying  them  in  the  way  which  the 
Pentateuch  describes. 

Glancing  through  the  monuments,  there  are  several 
facts  that  strike  an  observer  as  significant.  The  va- 
riety of  employments  is  remarkable.  Here  are  agri- 
culturists, shepherds — a  degraded  class  apparently — ■ 
fishermen,  hunters,  men  of  all  trades,  all  working  apart 
and  as  distinct  castes;  and  yet  agriculture  is  evidently 
the  favorite  pursuit.  Here  is  corn  in  abundance.  In 
seasons  of  deficient  harvest  elsewhere,  a  journey  to 
Egypt,  the  granary  of  the  world,  as  it  seems,  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  resource  of  a  pastoral  tribe,  and  that 
tribe  will  find  there  a  subdivision  of  labor,  and  a  de- 
gree of  artificial  civilization  not  common  in  purely- 
agricultural  countries,  and  certainly  not  in  Syria. 

Surrounding  the  monarch,  on  some  of  these  monu- 
ments, are  various  classes  of  rulers.  Here  are  priests, 
anointed  for  their  office  by  God  and  the  king;  warrior 
chiefs,  second  only  to  the  monarch — the  whole  indica- 
ting social  institutions  unlike  any  thing  in  those  days 
in  that  vicinity.  There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  like  it 
nearer  than  India.  These  are  "  the  princes  of  the 
bouse  of  Pharaoh." 

In  all  these  scenes,  moreover,  there  is  a  freedom  of 
domestic  life  very  unlike  the  restraint  of  most  East- 
ern nations.  The  women  are  generally  unvailed,  and 
seem  to  have  as  much  liberty  as  in  modern  Europe. 
After  the  time  of  the  Persian  conquest — B.  C.  350 — 
this  ceased  in  Egypt. 


The  color  of  many  of  the  ladies  is  noteworthy.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  browner  tinge  than  the 
Syrian  women,  though  fairer  than  the  Nubians.  Gen- 
erally the  ladies  of  highest  rank  are  lighter  in  tint 
than  their  attendants.  A  fair  complexion  was  evi- 
dently a  recommendation  at  the  court  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Occasionally  we  see  animals  which,  from  the  state- 
ments of  profane  historians,  we  had  hardly  expected. 
Here  are  asses,  which  Herodotus  tells  us  were  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians;  and  very  noble  animals 
they  seem.  Camels  are  rare.  It  was  long  thought,  in- 
deed, that  there  were  none;  but  there  are  some.  To  an 
agricultural  people  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  they  must 
have  been  of  less  use  than  to  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Palestine  and  Edom. 

Read,  with  these  scenes  in  view,  the  history  of 
Abraham's,  visit  to  Egypt — Genesis  xii,  10-16 — and  the 
two  pictures  will  seem  each  a  comment  on  the  other. 
The  history  must  have  been  written  by  one  who  was 
familiar  with  customs  of  which  Palestine  in  that  age, 
and  Egypt  in  a  later  age,  afforded  no  example. 

But  there  are  other  peculiarities  on  these  paintings. 
The  Egyptians  are  all  beardless  men,  they  and  their 
servants.  A  few  toil-worn  men,  and  a  few  mourners, 
have  their  beards  half-grown;  and  now  and  then  the 
rapidity  of  the  conquests  of  some  great  warrior — as  of 
Barneses — is  indicated  by  the  state  of  his  beard,  which 
he  has  evidently  had  no  time  to  remove.  But  gener- 
ally their  faces  are  quite  smooth;  and  so  Joseph  "  shaves" 
when  summoned  into  the  presence  of  Pharaoh. 

Here  are  men  who  seem  to  have  been  very  odious 
to  the  Egyptians — not  from  earliest  times,  indeed,  but 
still  from  remote  antiquity.  They  are  seen  crushed 
under  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  kings;  they  are  figured 
as  supporters  of  vases  and  seats;  they  are  dragged  as 
slaves  through  the  markets  and  massacred  without 
mercy.  Sometimes  they  are  painted  on  the  soles  of 
shoes  and  sandals,  as  the  easiest  way  of  treading  them 
down.  These  are  the  shepherds,  who  were  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Egyptians,  though  not  to  the  people  of 
Arabia  or  Syria. 

Here  are  chairs  and  chair-makers.  Visitors  sit  at 
table  in  a  way  quite  unusual  in  late  Jewish  history; 
not  all,  indeed,  for  at  common  meals  the  people  sit  on 
their  legs,  which  are  doubled  under  them;  but  on  great 
occasions  chairs  are  used,  as  stately  and  as  formal  as 
any  in  Europe.     Gen.  xliii,  33. 

Here,  again,  is  the  gold  chain  of  office;  here  the  sig- 
net ring,  which  was  presented  to  the  man  who  was 
made  vizier;  here  the  white  fine  linen,  with  which  for- 
eigners were  clothed  when  they  were  naturalized,  and 
became  members  of  the  Egyptian  aristocracy. 

Compare  with  these  scenes  the  facts  incidentally 
mentioned  in  Joseph's  history — Gen.  xli,  14;  xl,  16; 
xlvi,  34 — and  the  naturalness  and  truthfuluess  of  the 
narrative  will  appear.  The  history  must  have  been 
written  by  one  who  knew  Egypt,  and  who  lived  before 
the  customs  of  the  country  had  materially  changed. 

Such  is  a  sample,  a  very  inadequate  sample,  of  the 
facts  which  the  Egyptian  monuments  disclose;  and  we 
shall  rejoice  if  this  brief  notice  succeeds  in  directing 
attention  to  studies  which  can  not  fail  to  throw  light 
on  all  parts  of  Scripture,  and  which  will  be  found  to 
supply  additional  proof  of  the  antiquity  and  genuine- 
ness of  the  books  of  Moses. 
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Hon.  Edward  Everett. — This  eminent  statesman, 
orator,  and  patriot  died  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
January  15th,  of  apoplexy,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy 
years  and  nine  months.  On  the  preceding  Monday 
Mr.  Everett  addressed  his  fellow-citizens  at  Faneuil 
Hall  in  aid  of  sending  provisions  to  Savannah.  On 
Tuesday  he  was  taken  with  a  severe  cold.  On  Satur- 
day evening  he  appeared  about  as  well  as  usual,  and 
retired  to  bed,  declining  to  trouble  any  one  to  remain 
with  him.  About  three  o'clock  on  Sabbath  morning 
his  housekeeper  entered  his  room  and  found  him  sleep- 
ing naturally.  An  hour  later  she  was  alarmed  by 
hearing  a  heavy  fall  in  his  room,  and  found  him  lying 
on  the  floor  breathing  heavily.  A  physician  was 
promptly  summoned,  but  before  his  arrival  Edward 
Everett  was  dead.  We  glean  from  our  exchanges  the 
following  biographical  items: 

Edward  Everett  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in 
April,  1794,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  having 
entered  that  institution  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  settled  as  pastor  over  a  congre- 
gation in  Boston,  and  won  a  high  reputation  for  the  eloquence 
of  bis  pulpit  discourses.  His  close  attention  to  his  ministerial 
duties  soon  began  to  affect  his  health  ;  and  he,  in  1815,  ex- 
changed bis  pastoral  office  for  that  of  Eliot  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  Harvard  University,  per- 
mission being  accorded  him  to  visit  Europe  for  the  benefit  of 
bis  health,  and  to  prepare  himself  more  fully  for  his  profes- 
sional duties. 

Being  shut  out  from  Germany  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
continent,  consequent  upon  Napoleon  I's  escape  from  Elba, 
Mr.  Everett  came  to  England,  where  he  staid  till  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  when  he  proceeded  to  Gbttingen.  There 
he  resided  for  about  two  years,  studying  the  German  language, 
and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion adopted  in  that  and  other  German  universities.  In  1817 
he  proceeded  to  Paris,  thence  the  next  year  to  England,  and 
in  the  Winter  of  1818  to  Borne,  where  he  availed  himself  of 
the  literary  treasures  of  the  Vatican  ;  and,  being  in  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  leading  artists  and  archaeologists  of  Italy, 
he  studied  the  arts  and  literature  of  ancient  and  modern 
Rome.  In  1819  he  visited  Greece,  Turkey,  etc.,  his  way  being 
smoothed  by  letters  of  introduction  furnished  him  by  Lord 
Byron ;  he  afterward  visited  Austria,  Hungary,  etc.  He  re- 
turned home,  after  an  absence  of  about  five  years  and  a  half, 
a  ripened  scholar,  and  with  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with 
men  and  manners ;  and  he  carried  into  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  at  the  University  all  the  advantages  he  had  thus  de- 
rived, giving  to  his  prelections  an  unusual  breadth  and  scope, 
together  with  decided  practicability  of  purpose.  In  1820  be 
added  to  his  occupations  that  of  conducting  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review,  and  under  his  editorship  it  attained  a  much 
higher  celebrity  than  any  similar  work  had  previously  ob- 
tained in  America,  and  came  to  be  received  in  Europe,  as  the 
exponent  of  the  current  literary  culture  of  the  States.  Dur- 
ing the  four  years  that  he  remained  its  editor,  Mr.  Everett  is 
said  to  have  furnished  no  less  than  fifty  articles  to  the  pages 
of  the  North  American  Review,  many  of  them  of  a  very 
learned,  and  others  of  a  very  important  character. 

The  public  life  of  Mr.  Everett  began  in  1821,  when  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams. 
For  ten  years  he  occupied  by  successive  reelections  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  had  been  chosen  by  his  constituents.  Not- 
withstanding the  duties  required  of  him  as  a  national  legisla- 
tor, he  still  contributed  to  the  North  American  Review,  and 
his  aiticlo  on  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of  nullification  was 


of  so  potent  a  character  as  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  Mr.  Madison.  In  1834  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  by  a  large  majority,  and  was  after- 
ward reelected  three  times,  filling  thus  most  popularly  four 
terms  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  State. 

When  General  Harrison  became  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1841,  he  appointed  Mr.  Everett  his  minister  to  the 
English  Court,  and  this  distinguished  post  he  held  for  nearly 
five  years,  with  credit  to  himself  and  his  Government,  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  American  minister  who  ever  re- 
sided there.  In  England  Mr.  Everett  in  fact  gained  the  es- 
teem of  all  with  whom  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  the  courte- 
sies of  society,  brought  him  into  connection,  and  while  there 
the  University  of  Oxford  marked  its  opinion  of  his  scholar- 
ship and  the  general  sense  of  his  merits  by  bestowing  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  On  his  return  to  America  Mr. 
Everett  was  immediately  elected  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, an  office  he  retained  till  1849,  when  ill-health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  it. 

In  1852  Mr.  Everett  was  made  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Fillmore,  which  position  he  held  till  the  close  of  his 
administration.  In  1853  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Senate 
for  Massachusetts.  In  all  the  positions  held  by  Mr.  Everett 
in  an  official  capacity  his  course  was  one  of  the  most  untiring 
labor,  every  energy  being  devoted  with  the  greatest  ability  to 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  to  which  he  was  assigned.  It  was 
readily  discernible  that  a  master  hand  was  at  the  helm,  guid- 
ing the  department  under  his  supervision.  The  old  beaten 
track  was,  in  many  cases,  entirely  forsaken,  and  a  new  path 
marked  out  by  which  to  attain  grander  results  with  greater 
facility. 

It  was,  however,  in  1856  that  Mr.  Everett  came  more  di- 
rectly and  personally  before  the  masses  of  the  people.  On 
February  22d,  of  that  year,  he  delivered  in  Boston  an  oration 
on  Washington,  the  wonderful  eloquence  of  which  called  for 
its  immediate  repetition  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  other 
large  cities.  Finding  the  theme  in  his  hands  so  popular,  he 
proposed  to  repeat  it  wherever  called  for,  the  proceeds  to  be 
devoted  to  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon.  His 
proposition  was  accepted,  and  for  this  purpose  alone  the  ora- 
tion was  delivered  to  immense  audiences  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  times,  realizing  the  sum  of  over  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  labored. 

Mr.  Everett's  last  great  effort  was  at  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  Gettysburg  monument.  The  dedication  of  a 
cemetery  to  the  fallen  heroes  of  the  battle-field  could  not  have 
been  intrusted  to  one  better  qualified  to  speak  of  their  hero- 
ism or  of  the  sacredness  of  the  cause  in  which  they  fell. 
Those  who  listened  to  him  will  never  forget  his  thrilling  de- 
scription of  the  struggle,  and  his  hopefulness  of  what  was  to 
be  attained  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  which  had  there 
watered  the  soil.  A  statesman  of  the  school  of  Webster  and 
Clay,  how  deep  must  be  the  universal  regret  to  know  that 
another  link  has  been  broken  which  bound  us  to  the  memories 
so  hallowed  by  them  in  the  past. 

It  was  in  his  character  of  finished  orator  that  Mr.  Everett 
gained  his  widest  and  most  enduring  reputation.  The  most 
prominent  feature  of  his  productions  is  a  finish  in  the  execu- 
tion, most  elaborate  and  ornate.  Every  fact  was  ascertained 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  and  stated  with  a  fidelity 
and  carefulness  which  nothing  but  the  most  laborious  exer- 
tions could  produce.  The  excess  of  elaboration  detracted, 
somewhat,  from  the  strength  of  his  compositions ;  yet  the. 
style  was  pleasing  in  the  highest  degree  to  those  who  had  the 
cultivation  to  appreciate  its  literary  merits.  He  committed 
but  few  errors  of  judgment  in  the  course  of  his  varied  public 
life,  and  in  every  position  which  he  filled  he  acquitted  himself 
with  credit  and  applause.  Brilliant  and  versatile,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  timid  and  fearful  of  public  opinion.     No  great 
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self-sacrifice,  nor  braving  of  popular  feeling,  can  be  recorded 
in  the  history  of  his  life ;  and  although  he  was  classic  in  the 
temper  of  his  mind  and  polish  of  his  accomplishment,  he 
wanted  the  antique  roughness  which  would  have  given  great 
force  to  his  character. 

His  orations  were  characterized  by  the  glare  of  a  continu- 
ous brilliancy,  for  he  was  wanting  in  that  rare  taste  which 
brings  the  principal  points  into  strong  relief,  and  with  ex- 
quisite delicacy  blends  the  shadows  of  the  more  finished  parts 
with  the  plainer  features  of  the  background.  There  was  but 
little  rest  to  the  mind  in  reading  or  listening  to  his  addresses, 
and  they  became  tiresome  in  their  cold,  glittering  perfection. 
The  want  of  great  depth  of  feeling  prevented  him  from 
achieving  the  highest  triumphs  of  oratory,  and  he  never 


6\vayed  or  led  the  opinions  of  the  people,  but  rather  followed 
any  popular  manifestation  of  sentiment.  Essentially  timid, 
he  did  not  originate  many  new  measures,  but  contented  him- 
self by  supporting  those  which  others  had  originated,  with  a 
fertility  of  illustration,  precedent,  and  argument  which  they 
did  not,  and  could  not,  receive  in  their  origin.  The  want  of 
broad  perceptions  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  inevitable 
struggle  which  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  involved.  But 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  rebels  into  actual  hostilities,  the 
Government  had  no  stronger  or  more  efficient  supporter  than 
Edward  Everett.  The  variety  and  extent  of  the  aid  he  has 
given  to  the  cause  of  national  honor  and  integrity  can  not  be 
estimated.  The  vacancy  which  ho  leaves  among  foremost  men 
I   of  the  nation  can  not  be  easily  supplied. 


Ministerial  Support — Correction. — Rev.  J.  H. 
Noble,  of  the  Indiana  Conference,  complains  that  in- 
justice was  done  that  Conference  by  a  statement  taken 
from  the  Minutes  of  the  East  Baltimore  Conference, 
and  published  in  the  December  number;  namely,  "The 
lowest  average  is  the  Indiana  Conference,  $220.15." 
We  can  not  lay  our  hands  on  the  copy  of  the  Minutes 
from  which  we  extracted  the  table,  but  presume  we 
simply  "  followed  copy."  We  give  the  Indiana  Con- 
ference the  benefit  of  brother  Noble's  correction.  He 
writes: 

"  By  reference  to  the  Minutes  of  our  Conference  for 
18G3  and  1864,  you  will  find  the  facts  to  be  as  follows: 

18(13.     Whole  number  of  preachers 101 

Total  amount  of  receipts $56,34:3.00 

Average  receipts  per  member $557.85 

But  if  you  wish  to  restrict  it  to  those  who  are  in  the 
pastorate  alone,  there  are  fifteen  to  be  excluded,  making 
the  table  stand  as  follows: 

1803.     Whole  number  of  preachers 86 

Total  receipts 840,344.00 

Average $469.11 

These  fifteen  were   chaplains,  college  presidents,   etc., 

having  larger  salaries  than  the  majority  of  the  pastors. 

But  now  in  regard  to  1864: 

Whole  number  of  preachers 101 

Total  amount  of  receipts $63,346.00 

Average $606.41 

Again  exclude  fourteen  preachers  in  order  to  reduce  it 
to  the  men  in  the  pastorate,  and  we  have, 

Whole  number  of  preachers 87 

Total  amount  of  receipts $44,872.00 

Average  receipts  per  member $515.77 

Methodist  Education. — There  are,  in  connection 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country, 
twenty-three  universities  and  colleges,  with  141  teach- 
ers, 4,692  students,  endowment  to  the  amount  of  $1,- 
112,326,  other  property  to  the  value  of  $1,231,650,  and 
101,386  volumes  in  their  libraries.  We  have  two  Bib- 
lical institutes  with  6  professors,  116  students,  $130,000 
endowment,  and  7,000  volumes  in  their  libraries.  Sev- 
enty-five seminaries,  female  colleges,  and  academies, 
besides  twenty  others  from  which  no  reports  have  been 
received,  but  most  of  which  are  still  no  doubt  in  suc- 
cessful operation  and  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
with  our  Church.  In  the  seventy-five  above  referred 
to   there   are  518   teaciers,  6,502   male   students,  and 


9,284  female  students.  This  seems  to  give  an  excess  on 
the  side  of  female  students;  but  if  we  add  the  male 
students  of  our  colleges  to  those  of  our  seminaries  and 
academies  the  excess  is  on  the  other  side;  namely,  male 
students,  11,194;  whole  number  of  students,  male  and 
female,  20,478. 

Steam  Power. — The  aggregate  steam  power  of 
Great  Britain  alone  equals  the  manual  capability  for 
labor  of  more  than  four  hundred  millions  of  men, 
more  than  twice  the-number  of  males  capable  of  labor 
on  our  planet.  Emerson  enlarges  the  estimate  a  third, 
making  it  equal  to  six  hundred  millions  of  men,  one 
man  being  able",  by  the  aid  of  steam,  to  do  the  work 
which  required  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  accom- 
plish fifty  years  ago.  Its  aggregate  power  throughout 
the  earth  is  equal  to  the  male  capacity  for  manual 
work  of  five  or  six  worlds  like  ours. — Stevens' s  History 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

New  Method  of  Taking  Portraits. — A  new  era 
in  portraiture  is  predicted  from  the  discovery  of  a  Mr. 
Swan,  who  presents  a  solid,  lifelike  likeness  of  any 
one,  inclosed  in  a  cube  of  crystal.  The  effect  of  the 
new  process  is  to  exhibit  the  subject  of  the  portraiture 
with  lifelike  verisimilitude,  in  natural  relief.  You  take 
up  a  small  case,  and  look  through  what  appears  to  be 
a  little  window,  and  there  stands  or  sits  before  you,  in 
a  pleasantly-lighted  chamber,  a  marvelous  effigy  of  a 
lady  or  gentleman,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  projection 
of  the  nose,  the  molding  of  the  lips,  and  all  the  grada- 
tions of  contour,  are  as  distinct  as  if  an  able  sculptor 
had  exercised  his  skill;  but  the  hair  and  their  flesh  are 
of  their  proper  tint,  and  the  whole  thing  has  a  singu- 
larly-vital and  comfortable  look.  Indeed,  were  it  not 
for  the  reduction  in  size,  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid 
the  belief  that  an  actual  man  or  woman,  in  ordinary 
dress,  and  with  characteristic  expression,  was  presented 
to  your  eye.  The  "Swan  system"  is  about  to  be  in- 
troduced into  this  country. — Scientific  American. 

The  Pope  and  his  Family. — The  Semaine  Litur- 
gique  of  Poitiers  gives  the  following  details  respecting 
the  family  of  the  Pope: 

Pius  IX,  now  seventy-two,  is  the  youngest  surviving 
son  of  his  family.  He  has  still  two  brothers,  Counts 
Gabriel  and  Gaetan,  who  are  eighty-four  and  eighty 
years  of  age.     His  sister,  the  Countess  Benigni,  is  sev- 
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enty-seven.  His  father,  Count  Jerome,  died  at  eighty- 
four,  and  his  mother  at  eighty-two.  His  grandfather, 
Count  Hercules,  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-six.  The 
Mastai  family  is  very  numerous.  The  Pope's  oldest 
brother,  Count  Gabriel,  has  two  sons,  one  of  whom  is 
married  to  the  Princess  del  Drago,  the  other  to  the 
niece  of  Cardinal  Cadolini.  Count  Gaetan  is  a  widow- 
er, and  has  no  children.  His  deceased  brother,  Count 
Joseph,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  gendarmery,  died  with- 
out issue;  but  his  four  sisters,  of  whom  only  one  sur- 
vives, have  left  a  numerous  progeny  of  sons  and  grand- 
sons. It  must  be  said,  to  the  honor  of  the  Pontiff,  that 
his  brothers,  sisters,  and  their  descendants  have  not 
cost  the  State  a  single  penny.  None  of  them  has  ever 
been  in  office  or  employed  in  any  mission,  so  that  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  elevation  of  Cardinal  Mastai 


to  the  supreme  dignity  has  made  any  addition  to  the 
fortunes  of  his  family. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  weeklies  has  recently  stated 
that  "  New  York  city  is  a  missionary  field.  It  contains 
a  resident  population  of  about  900,000,  and  a  transient 
one  of  50,000,  comprising  over  thirty  nationalities. 
There  are  but  225  evangelical  Churches,  accommodating 
about  200,000  persons.  The  six  lower  wards  contain  a 
population  of  about  180,000;  in  the  whole  of  these 
wards  there  are  but  fifteen  evangelical  Churches,  which 
will  accommodate  but  about  10,000  people." 

No  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  copies 
of  Charles  Dickens's  new  Christmas  story  were  dis- 
posed of  within  forty-eight  hours  after  publication. 
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An  American  Dictionary  op  the  English  Lan- 
guage. By  Noah  Webster,  LL.  B.  Thoroughly  Re- 
vised, and  Greatly  Enlarged  and  Improved.  By  Chaun- 
cey  A.  Goodrich,  B.  B.,  BB.  B.,  and  Noah  Porter,  B. 
B.  Springfield,  Massachusetts:  G.  &  C.  llcrriam.  1865. 
Royal  Quarto.  Pp.  Ixxii  and  U768.  3,000  Illustra- 
tions.— This  is  the  "  new  illustrated "  edition  of  our 
great  national  dictionary,  and  truly  a  great  work  it  is. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  the  Messrs.  Merriam  have 
been  the  publishers  of  this  work,  and  during  all  that 
time  have  spared  neither  cost  nor  labor  to  maintain  its 
preeminent  position,  and  to  keep  it  fully  abreast  with 
all  changes  and  improvements  in  the  language,  and  all 
advances  in  the  various  departments  of  science  and 
literature;  so  that  each  succeeding  edition  has  surpassed 
the  former,  and  still  better  and  better  has  fulfilled  all 
the  conditions  of  a  great  and  complete  dictionary.  Dr. 
Webster  himself  gave  thirty  years  of  concentrated  lit- 
erary labor  to  his  work,  and  thus  laid  a  broad  founda- 
tion on  which  his  successors  might  perpetually  build. 
Full  thirty  years  of  additional  literary  toil  have  been 
expended  upon  the  work,  and  the  results  are  presented 
in  this  edition.  This  is  the  grand  summing  up  of 
thirty  years  of  progress,  and  for  this  grand  result 
more  than  thirty  different  scholars  have  been  employed, 
and  most  of  them  for  very  considerable  periods  of  time, 
while  numerous  voluntary  contributions  and  valuable 
suggestions  have  been  made  by  eminent  philologists 
from  various  parts  of  the  world.  How  it  would  be 
possible  at  this  time,  or  for  years  to  come,  to  furnish  a 
more  complete,  accurate,  better- arranged,  or  more  ad- 
mirably adapted  dictionary,  both  to  the  state  of  the 
language  and  the  wants  of  the  scholar,  we  can  not  con- 
ceive. We  still  feel  that  our  old  favorite  maintains  its 
preeminence,  and  that  "Webster  is  the  best."  It  is 
due  to  the  eminent  publishers  that  we  should  notice 
some  of  the  special  excellencies  of  this  superb  edition. 
First,  Professor  Porter  furnishes  us  with  an  ample 
Preface,  giving  an  interesting  historical  resume  of  the 
successive  editions  of  the  "  great  standard."  Professor 
Goodrich  gives  us  an  excellent  memoir  of  the  great 
lexicographer    himself.     Then    follows    a    "brief"   but 


most  admirable  "history  of  the  English  language,"  by 
Professor  Hadley.  This  is  in  itself  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  our  language,  and  apart  from 
the  dictionary  would  make  a  very  important  little  vol- 
ume. Thirty  pages  in  fine  print  are  devoted  to  the 
"  principles  of  pronunciation  and  orthography."  Then 
we  reach  the  great  dictionary  itself,  embracing  1538 
royal  quarto  pages,  each  page  containing  three  columns, 
and  the  whole  including  upward  of  114,000  words, 
being  more  than  10,000  beyond  any  other  dictionary  in 
the  language.  Here  we  have  to  notice  the  typograph- 
ical execution,  which  is  of  the  highest  mechanical  ex- 
cellence; the  text-words,  which  are  printed  in  bold-faced 
type,  readily  distinguishable  and  easily  found;  the 
careful  indication  of  the  exact  pronunciation  by  dia- 
critical marks;  the  ample  etymology  of  each  word,  a 
department  carefully  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  A.  F.  Mahn, 
of  Berlin;  the  full  and  judicious  definitions,  following 
in  this  department  the  excellent  manner  of  Dr.  Web- 
ster, who,  as  a  "  definer  of  words,"  was  unsurpassed; 
the  collection  of  synonyms  following  many  words,  which, 
if  gathered  into  a  volume,  would  themselves  make  a 
valuable  book;  the  vast  number  of  new  words  in  the 
departments  of  war,  law,  natural  science,  medicine,  me- 
chanics, music,  etc.,  each  department  under  the  direction 
of  an  adept;  the  pictorial  illustrations,  which,  more 
than  3,000  in  number,  are  distributed  throughout  the 
work,  and  also  grouped  together  in  classes  at  the  end 
of  the  volume;  and,  to  close  this  list  of  excellencies,  the 
improved  method  for  finding  a  word,  by  printing  at 
the  top  of  the  page  in  full  form  the  words  that  begin 
and  close  the  page,  instead  of  the. first  three  letters 
only. 

In  an  Appendix  of  more  than  200  pages  we  have 
several  most  interesting  and  really  valuable  tables.  A 
new  table  of  great  importance  is  that  of  Wheeler's 
"  Explanatory  and  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  the 
names  of  noted  Fictitious  Persons,  Places,"  etc.,  which 
meets  a  long  and  widely-felt  want  in  the  literary  world, 
and  is  elaborate,  extensive,  and  valuable,  occupying 
over  fifty  pages  in  fine  type.  By  a  reference  to  this 
the  history  of  any  noted  fictitious  person  may  be  seen 
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at  a  glance.  The  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Scripture 
Proper  Names  has  been  revised  with  great  care,  and  in 
a'ddition  there  has  been  added,  in  a  distinct  table,  the 
names  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Catholic  or  Douay 
version.  The  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Proper  Names  is  of  course  retained,  but  with 
the  accentuation  and  syllabication  improved  and  bet- 
ter indicated  than  before.  A  new  feature  is  that  of 
the  Etymological  Vocabulary  of  Modern  Geographical 
Names,  while  the  Pronouncing  Vocabularies  of  Modern 
Geographical  and  Biographical  Names,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  several  thousands,  have  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Thomas,  one  of  the  editors  of  "  Lippineott's 
Gazetteer." 

Take  it  all  in  all,  this  Dictionary  is  not  only  now 
the  best  which  has  yet  appeared  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  the  scholar,  and  to  every  man  and  woman 
who  reads,  but  it  is  a  magnificent  monument  of  Amer- 
ican scholarship  and  learning.  We  can  heartily  join 
with  a  cotemporary  in  the  following  high  eulogy  and 
commendation: 

"  In  all  the  essential  points  of  a  good  dictionary — in 
the  amplitude  and  selectness  of  its  vocabulary,  in  the. 
fullness  and  perspicacity  of  its  definitions,  in  its  ortho- 
epy and — cum  grano  salis — its  orthography,  in  its  new 
and  trustworthy  etymologies,  in  the  elaborate,  but  not 
too  learned  treatises  of  its  Introduction,  in  its  care- 
fully-prepared and  valuable  appendices — briefly,  in  its 
general  accuracy,  completeness,  and  practical  utility — 
the  work  is  one  which  none  who  read  or  write  can 
henceforward  afford  to  dispense  with." 

History  op  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of   America.     By  Abel  Ste- 
vens, LL.  D.      Vols.  I  and  II.     VZmo.     Pp.  423,  511. 
New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter. — This  great  work  reaches 
us  quite  a  time  after  its  publication,  and  of  course  has 
been  already  extensively  noticed  and  commended,  and 
doubtless  has  already  been  read  by  thousands.     If  it 
has  proved  as  interesting  and  profitable  to  all  readers 
as  it  has  to  ourself,  then  indeed  Dr.  Stevens  has  fur- 
nished the  reading  public  a  feast  of  good  things.     We 
sat  down  and  read  both  volumes  right  through,  only 
stopping,  ex  necessitate,  to  attend  to  other  duties.     As 
we  swept  through  its  records  of  toiling,  suffering,  tri- 
umphing men  of  God,  we  found  ourself  constantly  ex- 
claiming, What  preachers  and  what  preaching!     What 
labors,  what  persecutions,  what  self-denials,  what  dis- 
plays of  the  nearness  and  power  of  God!     What  won- 
derful deliverances!    What  wonderful  successes!     Sure- 
ly those  were   apostolic  times  and  apostolic  men — in 
labors  abundant,  in  stripes  and  in  prisons,  beaten  with 
rods  and  stoned;  in  journeyings;  in  perils  by  land  and 
by  water;  in  perils  by  their  own  countrymen,  in  the 
city,  in   the  wilderness,  and  among  false  brethren;  in 
watchings,  fastings,  cold,  and  nakedness — surely   God 
has  stamped  upon  the  history  of  these  men  the  impress 
of  a  genuine  apostolic  succession.     No  historical  work 
of   Dr.   Stevens   needs   our  commendation;    he   is   the 
providentially-constituted  historian  of  Methodism,  and 
we  trust  it   is  the  will  of  Providence  that  he  should 
live  to  complete  his  great  work.     It  is  said  to  be  a 
hazardous  experiment  for  a  successful  writer  to  risk  a 
second   work    in   the   same   department   of   literature. 
Dr.  Stevens  will  lose  none  of  his  laurels  by  this  work; 


we  think  it  even  surpasses  the  former  in  its  masterly 
grouping  of  facts  and  incidents. 

Counsels  to  Young  Converts.  By  Rev.  Augustus 
C  George,  of  the  East  Genesee  Conference.  Cincinnati: 
Poe  &  Hitchcock.  12mo.  Pp.  357. — Mr.  George  has 
adopted  a  very  modest  title  for  this  excellent  book;  it 
might  well  be  entitled,  Important  Counsels  for  all 
Christians,  for  it  is  full  of  most  excellent  instruction, 
advice,  and  suggestion  for  every  disciple  of  Christ,  and 
is  a  real  guide-book  to  every  honest  Christian  who  is 
desirous  of  knowing  the  path  of  duty  and  right,  and 
who  wishes  to  walk  therein.  It  contains  admirable 
chapters  on  conversion,  growth  in  grace,  sanctification, 
prayer,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  Church  member- 
ship, amusements,  systematic  beneficence,  etc.  Were 
we  in  the  regular  pastorate  this  is  the  very  book  of 
which  we  would  like  to  keep  a  constant  supply  on 
hand,  and  of  which  we  would  see  that  a  copy  got  into 
the  hands  of  at  least  every  young  convert.  It  is  one 
of  those  admirably-written,  practical  works  that  ought 
to  do  good  service  for  at  least  a  full  generation.  We 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  Dr.  Eeid's 
article  in  this  number. 

The  Infant  Class  Manual.  By  Pamelia  Belding. 
Cincinnati:  Poe  &  Hitchcock.  18rno.  Pp.  344. — The 
manuscript  of  this  little  work  came  to  the  publishers 
accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  written  recom- 
mendations and  requests  for  publication  from  Sunday 
school  superintendents  and  teachers  who  had  seen  and 
used  the  plan  of  Miss  Belding's  book.  It  is  intended 
for  the  instruction  primarily  of  the  infant  class,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to  that,  as  it  is  also  admirably 
adapted  to  the  younger  classes  of  Sabbath  school  schol- 
ars, who  have  passed  out  of  the  infant  class,  but  are 
yet  hardly  able  to  take  the  regular  lessons  of  the 
school.  The  book  is  an  attempt  to  introduce,  as  far  as 
it  is  practicable,  the  system  of  "object  teaching"  into 
the  Sabbath  school,  and  by  that  method  to  teach  the 
young  mind,  even  yet  unable  to  read,  the  principal 
incidents  and  lessons  contained  in  the  Bible.  We  think 
it  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  object,  and  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  infant  class  teacher,  and  should 
be  largely  introduced  into  the  smaller  classes  of  the 
Sabbath  school.  There  is  another  use  that  we  mean  to 
make  of  this  little  book.  We  mean  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  our  wife,  with  the  request  that  she  will  de- 
vote about  a  half  hour  of  every  Sabbath  to  teaching 
its  lessons  to  our  own  little  ones,  and  we  would  recom- 
mend all  other  wives  to  do  likewise.  The  book  con- 
tains an  excellent  introduction  by  Eev.  Dr.  Allyn,  of 
the  M'Kendree  College. 

The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Considered  in  the 
Light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Testimony  of  Reason 
and  Nature,  and  the  Various  Phenomena  of  Life  and 
Death.  By  Rev.  Hiram  Mattison,  A.  M.  Philadel- 
phia: Perkenpine  &  Higgins. — This  work  is  also  late 
in  reaching  our  table,  and  we  need  do  nothing  more 
than  join  in  the  general  commendation  which  it  has 
received  from  the  press.  The  work  is  the  result  of 
more  or  less  reading,  thought,  and  preaching  upon  the 
subject  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  yet  it  is  not 
a  book  of  sermons.  The  whole  has  been  re-written 
and  carefully  adapted  to  purposes  of  the  book.     It  is 
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divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  in  a  very  full  manner 
exhibiting  the  "  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Immortality," 
and  the  second,  in  a  manner  indicating  much  study  and 
research,  presenting  the  "  Rational  Evidences  of  a 
Future  Life."  The  style  is  plain  and  simple,  designed 
for  popular  reading,  and  yet  is  fully  entitled  to  its 
claim  to  a  good  degree  of  originality,  not  only  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  matter,  but  also  in  its  arguments 
and  illustrations.  It  abounds  in  poetic  quotations, 
many  of  which  are  exceedingly  pertinent  and  beauti- 
ful. It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  great  subject 
of  immortality  and  the  future  life — a  subject  which 
calls  for  new  and  thorough  treatment  in  our  day.  The 
author  promises  us  three  additional  works — The  Res- 
urrection, The  Heavenly  World,  and  Future  Pun- 
ishment. 

Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevylyan:  A  Story  of 
the  Times  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys.  By  the  author 
of  "Chronicles  of  the  Cotta  Family.'''  "  Tlie  Early 
Dawn,"  etc.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  Cincinnati: 
Foe  &  Hitchcock.  12mo.  Pp.  436. — We  have  not  yet 
read  this  book,  but  certainly  mean  to  do  so  as  soon  as 
we  get  an  opportunity.  Having  read  with  the  great- 
est interest  The  Chronicles  and  The  Early  Dawn  by 
the  same  gifted  author,  we  can  easily  take  this  volume 
on  credit,  and  for  the  same  reasons  commend  it  to  our 
readers.  It  is  not  often  that  a  writer  rises  so  rapidly 
to  a  great  reputation  as  has  the  author  of  these  charm- 
ing books.  Her  popularity  is  well  merited.  Those 
who  have  read  her  former  works  will  be  glad  to  get 
this  one,  and  those  who  have  not  we  would  advise  to 
hunt  them  up  and  begin. 

Cousin  Alice:  A  Memoir  of  Alice  B.  Haven. 
Anonymous.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  £■  Co.  Cincin- 
nati: R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.  12mo.  Pp.  392.  $1.50.— 
Emily  Bradley,  Alice  G.  Lee.  Cousin  Alice,  Alice  Neal, 
and  Alice  B.  Haven  are  the  various  names  that  were 
borne  by  this  gifted  lady — the  first  as  her  girlhood 
name,  when  she  was  a  beautiful,  singular,  afflicted 
girl,  dreaming  of  greatness  and  usefulness  in  the 
future;  the  second  her  nom  de  plume  when  she  first 
ventured  to  send  her  productions  to  Neal's  Saturday 
Gazette;  the  third  the  name  by  which  she  endeared 
herself  to  thousands  of  the  little  folks  as  the  writer 
of  stories  in  the  children's  department  of  the  same 
paper;  the  fourth  she  wore  as  the  wife  of  Mr.  Neal, 
retaining  the  "Alice"  at  his  request  as  being  the 
name  under  which  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to 
her;  and  the  fifth  as  the  wife  of  Mr.  Haven,  with 
whom  her  last  years  were  spent,  and  in  which  charac- 
ter she  exhibits  a  beautiful  example  of  wife  and 
mother.  Hers  was  a  beautiful  and  instructive  life, 
human,  womanly,  filled  with  temptations  and  trials, 
afflictions  and  difficulties,  which  wrought  in  her  a  sin- 
gular humility,  and  transmuted  her  weakness  and  im- 
perfections" into  spiritual  symmetry  and  power.  It  is 
a  charming  book,  and  will  interest  and  profit  all  who 
read  it. 

Queens  of  Song:  Being  Memoirs  of  some  of  the 
■most  Celebrated  Female  Vocalists  who  have  Performed 
on  the  Lyric  Stage  from  the  Earliest  Days  of  Opera  to 
the  present  time.  To  which  is  added  a  Chronological 
List  of  all  the  Operas  that  have  been  Performed  in 
Europe.     By  Ellen   Creathorne   Clayton.     New    York: 


Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 
Large  12mo.  Pp.  543. — We  have  given  in  full  the 
ample  title  of  this  work,  which  sufficiently  indicates 
its  nature  and  contents.  To  certain  classes  it  will 
prove  an  interesting  and  valuable  acquisition.  It 
contains  ten  portraits  well  executed  in  wood;  among 
them  we  notice  Mesdames  Sontag,  Malibran,  Grisi,  Jenny 
Lind,  and  Biccolomini.  As  a  specimen  of  book-making 
it  will  rank  among  the  best. 

A  Tribute  to  Thomas  Starr  King.  By  Richard 
Frothingham.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  \2mo.  Pp.  247.— Thomas  Starr 
King  was  one  of  the  most  gifted,  earnest,  and,  in  his 
own  particular  sphere  and  position,  successful  young 
men  our  country  has  produced.  We  say  young,  for 
he  had'  not  yet  reached  his  fortieth  year  when  his 
work  was  done.  Though,  as  we  believe,  holding  and 
teaching  doctrines  not  in  accordance  with  the  truth  as 
revealed  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God,  yet  we  can  freely 
concede  to  him  a  character  sincere,  pure,  beautiful, 
and,  in  many  respects,  exemplary.  He  was  a  genial, 
loving,  and  lovable  spirit,  that  drew  to  himself  a  host 
of  friends,  who  sincerely  mourned  his  unexpected 
and  earl}'  decease.  Among  his  own  people  he  wielded 
at  all  times  a  strong  influence,  and  used  that  influence 
for  good.  His  name  will  be  long  fragrant  in  the 
memory  of  multitudes,  and  his  spirit,  remembered  for 
its  gentleness,  purity,  and  simplicity,  will  perpetuate  his 
fame  and  influence.  This  "tribute"  is  evidently  writ- 
ten con  amore,  and  is  a  worthy  eulogy  on  a  worthy 
man. 

The  Alumna:  An  Annual  published  by  the  Alumna 
of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College.  Cincinnati.  1864. 
Edited  by  a  Committee. — A  fine-looking  octavo  of 
eighty  pages,  well  bound  in  muslin,  and  containing  a 
large  variety  of  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  the 
Alumnal  Association  of  the  old  Wesleyan.  Besides  the 
historical  and  statistical  matter,  we  find  several  com- 
munications and  poems  of  interest  and  merit.  The 
formation  of  this  association,  and  the  annual  publica- 
tion of  this  fine-looking  volume,  certainly  speaks  well 
for  the  daughters  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College. 
We  rejoice  with  the  editors,  also,  in  the  prospect  of 
better  things  for  their  alma  mater,  and  sincerely  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  long  till  she  shall  take  to  herself  a 
new  vesture  and  start  afresh  upon  a  still  higher  and 
more  successful  mission.  We  are  glad  to  number 
some  of  these  Alumnse  among  our  contributors.  We 
are  surprised  and  pleased  to  learn  from  this  Annual 
that  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  of  Cincinnati  was 
the  first  institution  in  the  United  States  which  aspired 
to  and  received  the  title  of  a  college  for  woman. 

Shakspeare's  Sonnets.  Square  18mo.  Pp.  160. 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co. — A  beautiful  little  book  got  up  in  the  publish- 
ers' best  style;  a  collection  of  the  sonnets  of  the  im- 
mortal bard,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  number. 

The  Perpetual  Curate.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  etc.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 
8vo.  Pp.  239.  Cloth,  $1.50.  Paper,  $1.— If  novels 
are  to  be  read  none  are  more  free  from  objections 
than  those  of  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
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Quite  Alone.  By  George  Augusta  Sola.  Same 
publishers.     8vo.     Pp.  195.     Paper,  75  cents. 

Mattie:  A  Stray.  By  the  Author  of  "  High 
Church,"  "  No  Chant,"  etc.  Same  publishers.  8vo. 
Pp.  156.     Paper,  75  cents. 

Chateau  Feiss ac;  or,  Home  Scenes  in  France.  By 
Olive  Logan.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cincin- 
nati.- B.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.  12mo.  Pp.  329.  Cloth, 
$2. — The  author's  previous  work,  "  Photographs  of 
Paris  Life,''  was  a  very  successful  book.  This  one  is 
intended  to  show  the  evils  of  marriages  de  convenance. 

Miscellaneous. — Chambers's  Encyclopedia:  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People.     Parts 


81,  82,  83,  84.  Numismatics — Paradox.  25  cents  per 
Part.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Cincin- 
nati: Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 

Narrative  of  Privations  and  Sufferings  of  United 
States  Officers  and  Soldiers  while  Prisoners  of  War  in 
the  Hands  of  the  Bebel  Authorities.  Published  at  the 
office  of  "  The  Living  Age."  Price,  25  cents.  A  ter- 
rible record  of  horrible  wrongs. 

The  Beconstruction  of  States.  Letter  of  Major-Gen- 
eral Banks  to  Senator  Lane.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

Minutes  of  the  Ohio  Annual  Conference.  Minutes 
of  the  Central  Ohio  Conference.  Minutes  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Annual  Conference. 
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ESSAY-THE  CHURCH  AND  HER  CHILDREN. 
NUMBER  II. 

After  acknowledging  these  fundamental  principles 
in  her  organization,  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  receive  and  make  provision  for  the  preser- 
vation and  development  of  her  infant  members.  If 
God  has  made  provision  for  the  membership  of  chil- 
dren in  his  Church  he  designs  them  to  have  a  place  in 
that  Church.  Nay,  more,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
he  has  established  a  proper  place  and  position  for 
them,  and  that  if  the  Church  has  no  longer  a  depart- 
ment of  her  household  to  which  to  assign  them  she 
has  lost  part  of  her  original  design,  and  is  incomplete 
in  her  organization.  Our  minds  and  efforts  having 
been  so  long  and  earnestly  directed  to  the  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  and  to  some  extent  withdrawn 
from  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  children  of  the 
household,  it  may  appear  somewhat  difficult  at  first 
glance  to  discover  the  particular  chamber  in  the  groat 
temple  which  the  Divine  Architect  has  designed  for 
the  nursery.  It  may  have  been  long  overlooked  and 
partly  closed  up  and  forgotten,  but  it  is  somewhere, 
and  a  little  search  in  the  pathway  of  duty  will  lead  us 
to  it,  and  we  shall  find  engraven  on  its  door,  "  And 
all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord." 

First.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  where 
these  little  ones  should  enter  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 
To  the  Christian  Church  we  find  but  one  door  of 
entrance,  and  if  God  has  given  us  the  privilege  of 
consecrating  our  children  to  him,  he  has  also  given  us 
the  privilege  of  bringing  them  in  with  us  through  the 
only  door  of  his  temple.  Here,  then,  the  child  should 
be  received  into  the  fellowship  and  protection  of  the 
Church  by  the  divinely-instituted  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism. We  would  lay  stress  upon  this  point.  We 
would  have  the  Church  direct  her  attention  more 
closely  to  this  important  element  of  her  duty.  We 
would  have  both  her  theory  and  her  practice  on  this 
great,  question  brought  out  from  the  vague  and  decept- 
ive irregularity  which  she  has  hitherto  manifested 
with  regard  to  it.  If  the  supposed  right  to  introduce 
children  into  the  Christian  Church  by  baptism  be  but 
a    vague    impression    springing    from    our    instinctive 


love  of  our  offspring  and  not  from  a  divine  institution, 
let  us  discard  the  sentiment  and  close  up  the  door  to 
these  little  ones.  But  if  God  has  indeed,  as  we  believe, 
given  us  the  right  to  induct  these  little  ones  into  the 
inclosure  of  his  holy  Church — nay,  more,  if,  as  we 
claim,  God  has  constituted  them  a  part  of  his  Church 
and  plainly  commanded  us  thus  to  throw  around 
them  her  sanctifying  and  conservative  influence,  let 
the  Church  rise  to  a  proper  expression  and  exercise 
of  her  great  prerogative,  and,  seizing  hold  of  these 
thousands  of  her  proper  subjects,  let  her  bring  them 
within  the  circle  of  her  genial  and  life-giving  influen- 
ces. Let  her  plainly  assert  her  claim  upon  the  chil- 
dren, and  call  upon  her  members  to  bring  these  lambs 
of  the  fold  to  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  enforce  upon 
them  the  duty  of  consecrating  them  in  a  holy  offering 
to  God. 

Our  practice  brings  skepticism  on  our  theory  on  this 
momentous  question,  and  makes  apparent  a  striking 
contrast  and  inconsistency  between  the  ideal  Church 
of  God  as  drawn  out  in  his  Word  and  the  actual 
Church  as  we  present  it  to  the  world.  This  beautiful 
ordinance  has  been  laid  by  the  Redeemer  at  the  door 
of  his  visible  kingdom,  appointed  by  him  as  the  in- 
itiating rite  by  which  all  his  disciples  should  be  in- 
ducted into  his  Church.  In  view  of  the  relation  of 
children  to  his  redeeming  sacrifice,  and  the  influence 
of  his  atonement  and  intercession  on  human  nature 
even  in  childhood,  he  has  extended  the  application 
of  this  ordinance  to  children,  and  has  provided  for 
them  a  place  in  his  Church.  If  we  look  upon  this 
ordinance  as  a  mere  formal  induction  of  an  individual 
into  the  visible  Church  without  any  reference  to  a 
spiritual  import,  or  if  we  view  it  in  its  application  to 
childhood  as  a  mere  external  right  or  act  of  "christen- 
ing," or  an  unmeaning  ceremony  occurring  in  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  a  parent's  duty,  we  can  see  in  it  but 
little  beauty  and  no  great  significance  in  its  relation 
to  the  Christian  life.  But  when,  in  the  case  of  child- 
hood, we  see  in  it  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  parent  of  the  spiritual  relation  of 
the  child  to  the  world's  Redeemer  and .  an  outward 
sign  of  the  inward  gracious  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  imparted  even   to  childhood,  which,  under   the 
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developing  influences  of  the  Church  and  Christian 
family,  may  he  expanded  into  a  real  divine  life,  it 
hecomes  then  an  ordinance  of  great  significance  and 
importance.  And  when  we  view  it  as  an  act  of 
solemn  dedication  of  the  child  to  God,  in  which  the 
parent  avows  his  faith  in  the  Eedeemer  and  his  hope 
in  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  his  offspring,  and  assumes 
the  duties  of  the  parental  relation,  and  as  an  act  of 
consecration  in  which  the  Church  receives  the  ejiild  to 
her  tender  embrace  and  throws  around  it  her  saving 
and  sanctifying  influences,  we  see  in  it  not  a  mere 
form  of  but  little  importance,  hut  one  of  the  most 
solemn  acts  of  duty  incumbent  on  the  Christian  parent, 
and  one  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the  life  of 
the  child. 

It  is  with  such  views  Christian  parents  should  dedi- 
cate their  children  to  God.  Their  baptism  should  be 
to  us  an  act  of  solemn  consecration,  and  not  a  mere 
unmeaning  form;  it  should  be  so  understood  by  the 
parent  and  so  recognized  by  the  Church — an  act 
deliberately  entered  upon  by  the  parent,  intelligently 
understood,  and  approached  with  prayer,  with  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  event,  as  a 
solemn  setting  apart  of  those  most  dear  to  us  for  the 
service  and  the  mercies  of  God,  and  with  a  conscien- 
tious purpose  of  training  them  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord. 

Second.  The  children  thus  inducted  into  the  Church 
by  the  proper  use  of  its  initiating  ordinance,  provi- 
sion must  be  made  for  their  moral  training  and  growth 
in  the  Christian  life  and  character.  The  Divine  Archi- 
tect of  the  Christian  temple  has  made  ample  provision 
for  this.  He  has  given  us,  first  of  all,  the  Christian 
family  as  an  intregal  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
Church.  Indeed,  the  family,  as  understood  in  Chris- 
tian lands,  is  itself  an  offspring  of  the  Church,  and 
where  the  Church  does  not  exist  to  give  it  birth  the 
family  in  this  high  and  sacred  sense  is  not  found.  It 
is  easy,  then,  to  perceive  that,  springing  from  the 
Church  and  being  vitally  connected  with  it,  it  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  part  of  this  great  organization  for  the 
training  and  developing  of  mankind  in  the  Christian 
life  and  character. 

In  instituting  the  Church  and  providing  in  it  a 
place  for  these  little  ones,  God  assigned  as  their  first 
position  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  family,  and  institu- 
ted, as  the  first  means  for  their  moral  and  religious 
culture,  the  sacred  and  genial  influences  of  the  pious 
domestic  circle.  In  this  light  he  has  constituted  each 
parent  an  officer  and  teacher  in  his  Church,  and  holds 
them  responsible  for  the  protection  and  culture  of 
these  lambs  of  his  flock.  "  To  this  end,"  says  the 
great  and  good  Olin,  "  God  intends  the  Christian  family 
to  be  a  school  of  Christ — to  live  in  a  holy  atmosphere 
in  which  the  children  shall  be  bathed,  and  baptized, 
nurtured  as  in  a  divine,  genial  element.  He  would 
have  them  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  with  the  first  gar- 
ments of  their  childhood,  and  drink  in  Christian  sen- 
timents from  the  mother's  loving,  beaming  eyes  as 
they  hang  upon  the  breast.  He  intends  them  to  learn 
religion  as  they  learn  a  thousand  other  things — from 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  family — from  its  vocal 
thanksgivings  and  songs  of  praise — from  its  quiet,  joy- 
ous Sabbaths — from  the  penitent  tear,  the  humble  car- 
riage, the  tender  accents,  the  reverent  look  and  atti- 


tude of  the  father  when,  as  a  priest,  he  offers  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice.  The  new  immortal 
that  has  fallen  down  into  the  midst  of  the  Christian 
family  is  to  be  taken  into  the  soul  of  its  piety,  to  be 
sanctified  by  its  prayer  and  faith,  and  to  form  a  part 
of  that  reasonable  and  acceptable  offering  in  which, 
morning  and  evening,  the  godly  parents  lay  all  that 
they  are  and  all  that  they  have  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 
This,  with  faithful,  diligent  instructions  and  restraints 
adapted  to  the  different  periods  and  exigencies  of 
childhood  and  youth,  is  the  nurture  of  the  Lord,  the 
right  training  which,  under  our  gracious  economy,  in- 
sures the  early  piety  of  the  children  of  Christian  fami- 
lies. They  grow  up  Christians;  they  are  sanctified  from 
the  womb.  Even  their  childish  prattle  savors  of  divine 
things,  and  they  press  on  to  the  attainments  and  func- 
tions of  mature  piety  by  gradations  so  easy  and  imper- 
ceptible that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  fix  the  day  of 
their  espousals  to  Christ." 

Having  thus  secured  to  them  the  genial  influen- 
ces of  the  pious  household,  God  in  his  providence  has 
given  us  another  important  institution  of  the  Church 
for  the  reception  and  training  of  her  children.  The 
Sabbath  school,  one  of  the  happiest  conceptions  of 
modern  times,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
educational  departments  of  the  Church,  has  become  an 
indispensable  element  in  her  practical  working.  Of 
late  years  this  institution  has  received  much  atten- 
tion, and  has  been  greatly  developed  and  perfected. 
But  it  needs  still  more  attention,  still  more  of  our  love 
and  interest.  It  has  already  done  much  for  the 
Church,  but  we  believe  it  is  capable  of  doing  vastly 
more.  It  has  by  no  means  been  worked  up  to  its 
full  power  and  capacity,  nor  have  we  availed  our- 
selves of  nearly  all  its  resources  as  a  powerful  adjunct 
to  the  educational  interests  of  our  Zion.  We  have 
hitherto  been  only  experimenting  with  it;  now  it  has 
proved  itself  to  be  an  institution  of  great  power  and 
vast  interest,  and  the  time  has  come  to  bring  it  forth 
from  the  regions  of  vague  and  doubtful  empiricism. 
The  Church  must  recognize  it  as  a  department  of  her 
organization  of  vital  interest,  as  furnishing  what  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  in  her  practical  working,  as 
constituting  the  chamber  of  the  great  temple  designed 
for  her  children,  as  the  nursery  in  which  the  young 
and  tender  plants  must  first  be  set  and  trained  to  be 
afterward  transplanted  into  the  great  vineyard  itself. 

The  ministry  and  the  laity  of  the  Church  should 
have  more  exalted  views  of  the  Sabbath  school,  both 
of  its  character  and  importance,  and  should  be  pre- 
pared to  work  it  up  to  its  full  power  and  the  extent 
of  its  resources.  It  should  no  longer  be  overlooked 
by  the  pastor  as  a  department  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  laity.  It  should  no  longer  be  abandoned  by  the 
officers  and  the  older  and  more  experienced  members 
of  the  Church  as  an  institution  wholly  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  young.  It  must  cease  to  be  viewed 
as  a  mere  place  of  resort  for  our  children  to  spend 
one  or  two  honrs  on  the  Lord's  day  with  a  view  of 
keeping  them  from  improper  employments  on  the 
Sabbath,  or  of  learning  a  few  scattered  facts  from  the 
Bible.  It  should  rise  up  in  our  estimation  and  assume 
the  character  of  one  of  the  vital  departments  of  the 
Church — a  department  assigned  for  the  moral  training 
and  religious  culture  of  childhood.     And,  if  need  be, 
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it  should  be  modified  so  as  to  adapt  itself  more  fully 
to  this  great  design.  It  should  have  its  various  grades 
and  departments  adapted  to  the  different  ages,  exi- 
gencies, and  degrees  of  development  of  its  children, 
and  each  department  should  aim  not  only  at  commu- 
nicating to  its  members  the  mere  facts  of  Bible  his- 
tory, but  also  at  training  them  up  in  the  Christian 
life,  and  at  developing  through  successive  years  the 
germ  or  seed  of  a  religious  life  and  experience.  There 
should  be  more  heart-work  in  the  Sabbath  school — 
more  of  the  heart  of  the  teacher  thrown  into  the 
work,  and  more  of  the  developing  of  the  hearts  rather 
than  the  heads  of  the  children. 

It  is  possible  we  have  too  long  overlooked  and  neg- 
lected the  power  and  the  relation  of  careful  religious 
culture  to  the  development  of  the  religious  life,  and 
have  failed  to  give  due  importance  to  the  character 
of  our  children  as  moral  and  religious  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual beings,  capable  of  religious  as  well  as  of  in- 
tellectual growth  and  development.  Our  ideas  on  this 
great  question  have  been  vague  and  undefined,  and 
we  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  allowing  our 
children  to  grow  up  as  the  wild  and  untrained  vine, 
expecting  when  they  reach  the  years  of  maturity  and 
self-responsibility  the  occurrence  of  a  great  religious 
crisis  in  their  history,  introducing  them  at  once  by  a 
mighty  transition  or  conversion  into  the  kingdom  and 
grace  of  God.  But,  alas!  too  often  this  wild  and  neg- 
lected vine  bears  sour  and  bitter  fruit  that  puts  the 
parent's  teeth  on  edge;  too  often  this  crisis  does  not 
come,  and  during  those  neglected  years  when  the  seeds 
of  a  religious  life  might  have  been  planted  deep  in  the 
heart,  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  creep  in  and 
usurp  the  hearts  and  claim  the  lives  of  our  children. 
We  have  long  tried  this  fearful  experiment,  and  in 
countless  instances  have  seen  its  failure,  and  when  we 
have  looked  for  our  children  to  be  brought  under 
powerful  religious  influences  we  have  found  that 
while  we  were  neglecting  them  their  hearts  were  being 
worked  upon  by  other  impressions,  and  were  receiving 
another  education,  and  have  become  riveted  to  the 
world.  We  are  apt  to  charge  this  result  to  a  failure 
or  limitation  of  the  grace  of  God;  we  believe  it  rather 
belongs  to  the  account  of  failure  in  religious  culture. 
Let  us  abandon  this  old,  delusive  procedure  and  try 
another.  Let  us  recognize  in  our  children  immortal 
and  moral  beings  entitled  to  the  redemption  and  en- 
joying the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us 
dedicate  them  in  early  childhood  in  a  solemn  covenant 
to  God.  Let  us  look  upon  them  as  his  and  ourselves 
as  their  heaven-appointed  guardians,  and  throw  around 
them  the  genial  atmosphere,  the  sacred  influences,  and 


the  pious  teachings  of  Christian  homes.  Let  us  bring 
them  to  the  Church  of  God  to  breathe  its  pure  air 
and  grow  up  amid  its  pure  light  and  holy  teachings. 
Let  them  be  brought  to  the  Sabbath  school,  the  nurs- 
ery of  the  Church,  and  let  this  be  what  it  should 
be — a  place  for  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  the 
babes  of  the  household  of  faith.  Let  all  these  restrain- 
ing, developing,  and  preserving  influences  be  brought 
to  bear  through  successive  years  on  our  children,  and 
then  when  they  bloom  into  manhood  and  enter  into 
the  great  sphere  of  personal  responsibility,  let  us  see 
if  they  will  not  be  both  ready  and  willing  to  enter, 
through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  into  the  full 
enjoyment  and  possession  of  the  Christian  life.  Under 
such  discipline  we  verily  believe  with  the  sainted  Olin, 
"  that  they  would  grow  up  Christians,  being  sanctified 
from  the  womb,"  and  that  they  would  "  press  on  to 
the  attainments  and  functions  of  mature  piety  by  gra- 
dations so  easy  and  imperceptible  that  it  would  not 
always  be  possible  to  fix  the  day  of  their  espousals  to 
the  Savior. 

Let  us  give  proper  emphasis  to  the  importance  and 
value  of  religious  training  and  culture  as  a  means  of 
inducting  our  children  into  the  Christian  life,  and 
then  the  Sabbath  s-chool  and  every  other  educational 
department  of  the  Church  will  assume  their  true 
worth  and  character,  and  as  parents  and  Christians 
we  will  be  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  of  them  as 
important  aids  in  training  up  our  children  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  In  this  process  of 
religious  culture  we  would  give  a  high  place  to  the 
Sabbath  school;  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  efforts 
of  the  pious  household  nor  of  the  teachings  of  the 
every-day  school,  but  in  addition  to  them.  We  need 
them  all,  but  each  in  its  proper  sphere  and  appropri- 
ate work.  The  soft  and  gentle  influences  of  our  quiet 
Christian  homes  will  refine  and  expand  their  hearts 
and  furnish  the  congenial  circumstances  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  germ  of  a  religious  life,  as  the 
balmy  atmosphere  and  the  genial  sun  of  Spring-time 
furnish  the  proper  circumstances  for  the  germination 
and  growth  of  the  seeds  in  the^oil.  The  daily  in- 
structions that  they  receive  at  school  will  cultivate 
and  strengthen  their  minds  and  fit  them,  as  strong 
men  and. women,  to  grapple  with  the  toils  and  difficul- 
ties of  the  world-life  that  lies  before  them;  while  the 
Sabbath  school,  properly  organized  and  conducted  as  a 
department  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  calculated  to 
bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  God  and  the  Savior, 
and  to  awaken  in  their  young  hearts  a  sense  of  their 
interest  as  children  in  the  great  redemption  that  has 
been  wrought  out  for  them. 
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Encouragements  Again. — We  spoke  last  month 
of  the  cheering  returns  that  were  reaching  us  from  our 
agents  and  friends  in  the  form  of  encouraging  lists  of 
subscribers.  At  the  present  writing,  February  1st,  the 
lists  still  continue  to  come  in,  and  we  now  begin  to 
feel  that  our  friends  are  determined  to  carry  our  goodly 
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family  magazine  safely  through  the  present  troubles, 
which  we  trust  a  kind  Providence  will  soon  terminate 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  encouragement  that  we 
are  almost  constantly  receiving;  that  is,  the  good  words 
of  our  correspondents  and  contributors.  Even  editors, 
like  other  weak   mortals,  need  the  inspiration   of  see- 
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ing  the  good  results  of  their  labor.     Letters  like  the 
following  greatly  help  us  in  our  work: 

With  the  number  for  December  closes  the  third  year  of  my 
connection  witr?  the  Repository,  and  in  those  three  years  I 
have  learned  to  prize  it  as  a  very  dear  friend.  I  wait  for  its 
coming  with  impatience,  and  while  reading  it  I  almost  seem 
to  be  conversing  with  the  noble  minds  who  send  their  rare 
thoughts  and  lofty  sentiments  to  the  world  through  its  col- 
umns. I  never  read  a  number  of  my  dear  Repository  with- 
out feeling  better  for  it — without  feeling  a  stronger  desire  to 
do  something  and  be  something  in  the  world — without  feeling 
a  renewed  aspiration  to  live  so  that  the  world  shall  be  better 
for  my  having  lived  in  it.  I  feel  that  I  am  a  better  woman 
to-day  than  I  was  three  years  ago  ;  that  I  am  a  purer  Chris- 
tian, and  that  I  am  more  zealous  of  good  works  than  I  was 
then.  And  I  feel  and  know  that  many  of  the  aspirations 
which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  have  helped  to  make  me 
better,  were  awakened  and  strengthened  by  the  many  holy 
and  elevating  sentiments  which  have  come  to  me  through  the 
Repository.  You  will  not  wonder,  then,  when  I  say  that  I 
still  desire  to  be  allowed  a  place  among  its  contributors  if  you 
think  me  worthy.  I  should  feel  that  I  had  lost  a  friend  if 
any  untoward  event  should  deprive  me  of  my  favorite. 

Another  writes  as  follows: 

It  is  twelve  years  since,  while  in  prosperous  circumstances 
and  soon  after  uniting  with  the  Church,  I  first  subscribed  for 
the  Repository,  and  often,  in  all  these  years,  I  have  wished  to 
send  my  little  tribute  of  praise  and  thanks  for  the  friendly 
counsel,  loving  words  of  cheer,  and  consolation  in  the  dark 
days  of  sorrow  and  trial  that  have  fallen  to  my  lot,  which  I 
have  found  in  its  pages,  and  have  only  refrained  from  doing 
so  because  I  did  not  wish  to  intrude  my  poor  meed  of  praise 
where  there  were  so  many  communications  received  from  the 
best  talents  of  the  land.  I  know  there  are  thousands  of 
homes  where  the  Repository  is  a  welcome  visitant,  but  in  none 
is  it  greeted  more  warmly  than  at  our  own  cabin  fireside, 
from  my  aged  father-in-law — who  has  reached  his  threescore 
and  ten,  and  in  his  young  days  has  listened  to  Bascom,  Fin- 
ley,  Cartwright,  and  their  cotemporaries — down  to  the  little 
five-year  old,  who  exclaims,  "Ma,  please  let  me  look  at  the 
pictures,"  and  then,  "  Can  't  you  read  me  a  story  when  you 
sit  down  ?"  I  hardl3r  know  how  to  spare  the  $3.50  ;  but  now 
of  all  times  I  can  not  get  along  without  the  Repository,  for 
as  I  sit  at  my  lonely  hearth  with  my  little  ones,  often  fearing 
a  visit  from  the  barbarous  guerrillas,  I  take  the  Repository 
as  I  would  the  hand  of  an  old  friend,  and  sit  down,  and  in 
my  chat  with  it  forget  my  trials  and  loneliness  ;  and  although 
I  must  deprive  myselPof  some  comforts,  I  will  cheerfully  do 
so  rather  than  part  with  it. 

The  following  contains  a  good  suggestion,  and,  from 
other  than  mere  selfish  considerations,  we  wish  our 
friends  would  act  upon  it: 

Please  send  the  Repository  as  directed  in  the  inclosed  note. 
Mr.  S.  is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  a  man 
of  good  education  and  knows  good  family  reading  when  he  sees 
it.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Repository  in  a  family 
where  he  chanced  to  board  when  he  taught  school  here.  One 
day  in  conversation  he  remarked  to  me  that  he  thought  those 
wishing  to  make  presents  to  their  female  friends  would  find 
the  Repository  an  acceptable  as  well  as  a  suitable  gift ; 
and  after  inquiring  how  he  could  get  it,  handed  me  the  money, 
and  gave  the  addresses  of  five  ladies,  all  his  relations,  and  all,  I 
think,  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for  each  of  whom 
he  wished  the  Repository  ordered.  Would  it  not  be  well  if 
your  authorized  agents  would  make  an  effort  to  introduce  the 
Repository  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  members  of  other 
Churches  in  their  several  pastoral  charges,  that  it  might  take 
the  place  of  the  objectionable  literature  to  be  found  in  some 
"ladies'  magazines"  so  highly  prized  by  many  who  see  no 
other  ? 

Notes  and  Queries. — 1.  In  the  Repository  for  De- 
cember you  "  clip  from  the  New  York  Observer "  an 


admirable  poem  entitled,  "The  Lover  and  the  Echo." 
The  New  York  Observer  is  not  entitled  to  any  credit 
for  that  poem.  It  was  written  by  John  M.  Harney,  of 
Kentucky,  in  1837,  for  the  Literary  Magazine,  edited 
and  published  at  Cincinnati  by  William  D.  Gallagher. 
In  William  T.  CoggeshalFs  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the 
West"  a  biographic  notice  of  Harney  is  given,  with 
several  superior  poems  from  his  pen.  He  was  the  first 
Western  poet  recognized  by  Eastern  critics  as  a  writer 
of  genuine  merit.  L.  M. 

2.  Who  wrote  the  expression,  "  There  is  something 
rotten  in  Denmark?"  and  to  what  is  allusion  made? 

B.  D.  A. 

3.  Bishop  Asbury  states  that  there  were  no  Method- 
ist members  of  Congress  till  the  "  Democratic  times  of 
Jefferson's  administration,  when  two  were  elected." 
Who  were  they? 

Dr.  Tefft,  in  his  "  Methodism  Successful,"  states  that 
there  have  been  one  hundred  Methodist  members  of 
Congress.  The  following  are  names  of  some  of  them: 
Rev.  Jared  Perkins  and  Rev.  James  Pike  from  New 
Hampshire;  Ezra  Meech  and  Paul  Dillingham  of  Ver- 
mont; Eev.  Mark  Trafton  of  Massachusetts;  Rev.  Sid- 
ney Dean  of  Connecticut;  Moses  F.  Odell  and  James 
B.  M'Kean  of  New  York;  Waitman  T.  Willey  of  West- 
ern Virginia;  Walter  T.  Colquitt  of  Georgia;  John 
M'Lean  of  Ohio;  Joseph  A.  Wright  of  Indiana;  James 
Harlan  of  Iowa;  Mr.  Fisher  of  Delaware;  Mr.  Leary 
of  Maryland;  and  Gen.  Keim  of  Pennsylvania  Will 
some  one  increase  or  complete  the  list?  B.  D.  A. 

Our  Engravings. — We  present  this  month  another 
of  those  elegant  engravings  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Hin- 
shelwood,  who  has  no  superior  in  this  country  as  an 
engraver  of  landscapes;  and  certainly  this  one  will  not 
detract  from  his  well-earned  reputation.  He  has  chosen 
a  beautiful  and  difficult  subject,  which  was  unquestion- 
ably a  bold  venture  iu  the  first  place  by  Mr.  Hart,  the 
artist;  but  Mr.  Hinshelwood  has  admirably  succeeded 
in  transferring  it  to  steel.  It  is  a  study,  and  we  only 
ask  our  readers  to  look  at  it  long  enough  to  see  its 
beauty,  and  to  realize  the  delicacy  of  the  engraver's 
workmanship.  Bishop  Thomson  will  be  welcomed  by 
thousands  of  the  old  readers  of  the  Repository,  who 
remember  his  former  editorship  of  this  magazine,  and 
by  thousands  more  who  will  be  glad  to  see  the  portrait 
of  one  who  has  risen  so  steadily  and  worthily  to  the 
highest  position  in  the  councils  of  our  beloved  Church. 
President  Johnson,  of  Carlisle,  has  given  us  an  excel- 
lent memoir  to  accompany  the  portrait. 

Articles  Accepted. — Individual  and  National  Per- 
petuity; Imagination  in  Prose  Literature — Fiction;  The 
Transfiguration;  Origin  of  Popular  Words;  The  Sig- 
nificance of  Trifles;  Connection  of  Intellectual  and 
Emotional  Elements,  etc.;  The  Master-Piece  of  West; 
The  Secret  Cemetery;  Invitation  to  Spring;  The  Last 
Reveille;  The  Song  of  the  Stars;  Distrust;  Another 
Fallen;  and  Sleeping. 

Articles  Declined. — Prose. — Then  and  Now;  The 
Molding  of  the  Will;  A  Night  Ride  in  Dixie;  Other 
Days.  Poetry. — It  is  I,  be  not  Afraid;  One  of  Life's 
Happy  Hours;  Two  Voices;  The  Autumn  Winds — the 
foregoing  are  anonymous,  a  class  of  articles  we  never 
accept — The  Spirit's  Call;  and  Railroad  Town. 
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UPON  the  lives  of  the  truly  great  and  good 
we  may  often  reflect  with  great  profit. 
Among  the  innumerable  company  of  those  who 
have  passed  on  before  us  to  the  eternal  world 
are  some  who,  while  on  their  journey  thither 
through  this  dark  world  of  care  and  sorrow, 
so  illumined  the  sphere  in  which  they  moved 
as  to  inspire  us  with  wonder  and  admiration 
on  beholding  the  beautiful  scenes  which  a  re- 
view of  their  lives  presents  to  us.  The  mem- 
ory of  such  will  ever  be  most  fondly  cherished; 
their  influence  still  continues,  and  will  forever 
continue,  to  bless  humanity.  In  them  we  see 
Christianity  practically  exhibited,  and  are  thus 
irresistibly  convinced  of  its  truth  and  power; 
but  this  is  not  all,  for  as  we  meditate  upon 
their  virtues  and  the  good  they  accomplish 
here,  new  and  earnest  desires  to  acquire  like 
attainments  and  make  our  lives  useful  are 
awakened  within  us,  which  desires,  if  properly 
regarded,  will  invariably  tend  to  increase  our 
diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  that  which  is  pure 
and  good. 

Mary  Lyon  occupies  a  high  position  among 
those  who,  although  they  have  passed  from 
earth  away,  have  left  behind  them  a  living 
record  of  their  good  deeds  in  the  influence 
which  they,  while  living,  exerted  upon  the 
minds  of  others.  The  life  and  character  of 
this  noble  Christian  woman  not  only  deserve 
our  highest  esteem,  but  are  equally  worthy 
our  careful  imitation.  I  think  there  are  none 
who  would  not  themselves  be  greatly  benefited, 
besides  becoming  more  useful  to  others,  by 
endeavoring  to  conform  their  lives  to  the 
model  which  the  life  of  this  eminently  pious 
lady  exhibits. 

A  brief  account  of  one  so  exalted  in  charac- 
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ter,  and  who  accomplished  so  much  for  the 
good  of  others,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Mary  Lyon  was  born  in  Buckland,  Franklin 
count}',  Massachusetts,  February  28,  1797. 
She  was  blessed  with  Christian  parents,  who 
considered  it  their  duty  to  train  up  their  chil- 
dren to  walk  in  the  path  of  truth  and  virtue. 
She  was  the  fifth  of  seven  children.  Her  youth- 
ful days  were  not  spent  in  luxurious  idleness  nor 
without  useful  employment;  for,  though  her 
parents  possessed  a  moderate  supply  of  this 
world's  goods,  they  found  it  necessary  to  prac- 
tice industry  and  economy  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  numerous  wants  of  their  large  family. 

After  the  death  of  her  father,  which  occurred 
when  she  was  five  years  of  age,  the  family 
were  obliged  to  depend  mostly  upon  their  own 
exertions  for  their  support.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble that  this  circumstance  connected  with  her 
early  history,  instead  of  being  an  injury  to  her, 
served  only  to  make  her  preparation  for  the 
important  station  which  she  was  destined  to 
occupy  more  perfect  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. . 

She  has  left  on  record  a  pleasing  account  of 
her  childhood's  home,  written  years  after  leav- 
ing her  mother's  roof  to  engage  in  her  life- 
work.  It  shows  that  amid  all  her  cares  and 
labors  she  still  retained  a  fond  remembrance 
of  her  youthful  associations,  and  especially  that 
she  cherished  a  high  and  tender  regard  for  her 
parents,  particularly  for  her  mother. 

Her  powers  of  mind  were  truly  remarkable, 
and  she  was  early  noticed  for  her  rapid  prog- 
ress in  intellectual  pursuits.  One  of  her  teach- 
ers said,  "  I  should  like  to  see  what  she  would 
make  if  she  could  be  sent  to  college."  In 
early  childhood  she  enjoyed  but  few  educa- 
tional advantages,  except  such  as  were  afforded 
her  at  home;  but  being  one  of  the  youngest 
of  an  intelligent  family,  she  probably  received 
some  valuable  instructions  from  the  older  mem- 
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bera.  She  possessed  a  good  memory;  but  what 
was  of  still  greater  value,  her  power  of  under- 
standing was  such  as  enabled  her  readily  to 
grasp  the  thought  conveyed  by  the  words 
which  her  wonderful  memory  treasured  up. 
Though  she  possessed  a  mind  of  uncommon 
strength  and  activity,  yet  she  did  not  think 
that  because  nature  had  endowed  her  with 
such  rare  powers  there  was  nothing  left  for 
her  to  do.  She  did  not  make  the  sad  mistake 
that  many  do  who  are  blessed  with  great 
natural  abilities  by  supposing  that  unaided 
genius  is  all-sufficient,  for  she  regarded  per- 
severance and  diligent  application  as  requisite 
qualifications  when  any  thing  great  or  good 
was  to  be  accomplished.  In  her  we  have  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  good  results  which 
follow  a  combination  of  the  two  elements — 
genius  and  application. 

When  twenty  years  of  age  she  attended 
school  at  an  academy  in  Ashfield,  about  five 
miles  from  home.  Here  she  astonished  both 
her  teachers  and  fellow-students  by  her  rapid 
progress  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  One 
remarked  of  her  at  this  time,  "  She  is  all  in- 
tellect; she  does  not  know  that  she  has  a  body 
to  care  for."  In  all  the  academy  none  were 
found  capable  of  keeping  up  with  her  in  the 
recitations.  Her  teachers  gave  her  one  study 
after  another  in  addition  to  her  regular  lessons, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  keep  her  within  reciting 
distance  of  her  class-mates,  but  all  their  efforts 
proved  unsuccessful,  for  the  more  she  exer- 
cised her  mind  the  more  labor  it  seemed  capa- 
ble of  performing.  Her  desire  for  knowledge 
was  most  intense,  as  was  manifest  from  the 
eagerness  and  fidelity  with  which  she  pursued 
her  studies. 

Her  superior  powers  of  mind  were  accom- 
panied by  what  is  truly  pleasing,  and  com- 
mendable— a  spirit  of  true  humility  and  an 
unassuming  manner.  A  little  incident  con- 
nected with  her  school-life  serves  as  an  illus- 
tration of  this.  When  taking  lessons  in  pen- 
manship her  teacher  wrote  her  copy  in  Latin, 
but  she  handed  it  back,  requesting  him  to 
write  it  in  English,  saying  that  she  feared 
those  who  might  review  her  book  would  be 
led  to  think  her  wiser  than  she  was.  She 
never  sought  to  make  a  display  of  her  wisdom, 
but  on  the  contrary  always  carefully  avoided 
every  thing  that  would  make  her  appear  bet- 
ter or  wiser  than  she  really  was;  she  chose 
rather  to  stand  on  her  own  merits.  It  is  said 
of  her,  "  She  was  naturally  unostentatious, 
willing  to  be  taught,  thankful  for  favors  in  any 
form,  but  especially  for  those  relating  to  the 
mind." 


In  1821  she  attended  school  at  Byfield. 
Miss  Amanda  White,  who  afterward  became  a 
missionary,  was  her  room-mate  there.  This 
young  lad}T,  in  a  letter  written  at  that  place, 
says:  "Mary  sends  love  to  all,  but  time  with 
her  is  too  precious  to  spend  it  in  writing  let- 
ters. '  She  is  gaining  knowledge  by  handfuls." 

It  was  in  this  school,  which  was  then  under 
the  superintendence  of  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson, 
that  her  religious  life  and  character  first  began 
to  be  developed.  Hitherto  she  had  given 
almost  undivided  attention  to  the  intellect, 
neglecting  to  a  certain  extent  her  spiritual  in- 
terests; but  this  good  man  taught  her  that 
both  should  receive  due  consideration,  and 
now,  awakened  to  a  deep  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  heart  cultivation,  she  engaged  with 
earnestness  and  zeal  in  this  great  work;  and 
her  efforts  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
and  the  will  of  God  were  attended  with  even 
more  marked  success  than  crowned  those  which 
she  before  had  made  in  the  pursuit  of  earthly 
wisdom  alone.  It  should  not  be  understood, 
however,  that  attention  to  religious  subjects 
destroyed  her  love  for  intellectual  pursuits,  or 
even  caused  her  to  undervalue  them  in  the 
least.  Instead  of  producing  this  effect,  it 
doubtless  led  her  to  appreciate  more  fully  than 
ever  the  value  of  mental  attainments,  and  to 
realize  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  proper 
improvement  of  them.  The.  memory  of  her 
teacher,  Mr.  Emerson,  she  ever  cherished  with 
feelings  of  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  was 
often  heard  to  speak  of  him  in  the  highest 
terms. 

Good  scholars  generally  make  good  teachers; 
hence,  as  was  to  be  expected,  Miss  Lyon's 
services  as  an  instructor  were  soon  eagerly 
sought.  In  the  Fall  of  1821  she  returned  to 
Ashfield  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  in  the 
school  where  she  had  formerly  received  instruc- 
tion; but  she  was  permitted  to  remain  there 
only  a  short  time,  for  she  soon  received  an  in- 
vitation to  assist  Miss  Grant  in  the  Adams 
Female  Academy  at  Londonderry,  in  New 
Hampshire.  At  first  she  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
decide,  but  she  committed  the  case  to  God; 
and  after  due  deliberation,  in  which  she  con- 
sulted not  her  own  personal  advantage  or 
pleasure,  but  the  best  interest  of  those  who 
were  to  be  influenced  by  her  decision,  she  con- 
cluded to  go.  The  school  at  Londonderry  did 
not  continue  during  the  Winter;  so  Miss  Lyon 
spent  this  season  at  home  in  Buckland. 

The  services  of  the  truly  wise  and  good  are 
usually  in  demand  wherever  they  may  be. 
Such  seldom  spend  many  idle  moments.  In  a 
world  like  this,  where  calls  for  the  assistance  of 
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those  who  are  capable  of  rendering  it,  are  so 
many  and  so  loud  they  find  little  time  to  rest. 
This  was  Mary  Lyon's  experience.  Wherever 
her  lot  was  cast  she  found  ways  to  make  her- 
self useful.  She  passed  her  Winter  vacations 
at  her  mother's  home  in  teaching  a  class  of 
young  ladies,  most  of  whom  either  had  been  or 
contemplated  becoming  teachers  in  the  common 
schools.  At  first  this  school  consisted  of  only 
twenty-five  pupils,  but  each  year  added  both 
to  its  numbers  and  importance.  The  last  term 
she  spent  there  it  numbered  nearly  one  hund- 
red pupils.  So  highly  were  her  instructions 
valued  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  estab- 
lish there  a  permanent  school  of  high  grade 
and  secure  her  services  as  principal.  Some 
efforts  were  made  to  accomplish  this  purpose; 
but  it  seems  that  God  had  a  greater  work  for 
her  to  perform.  Though  her  field  of  usefulness 
in  this  school  was  less  extensive  than  that 
which  she  was  afterward  called  to  occupy,  her 
influence  even  here  was  like  good  seed  sown 
on  fertile  soil,  and  no  doubt  is  now  bearing 
fruit  an  hundred-fold.  She  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  this  Winter  school,  and  she  spared 
no  pains  to  make  it  eminently  useful  to  those 
whose  high  privilege  it  was  to  enjoy  her  in- 
structions. In  after  years  she  said,  "  How  I 
used  to  enjoy  my  labors  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  and  how  hard  it  was  to  break  away 
from  that  beloved  spot!  I  used  to  wish  I 
could  find  some  retreat  in  the  woods  where  I 
could  gather  all  the  young  women  and  explain 
to  them  the  great  principles  of  benevolence 
and  -set  them  to  doing  good."  Here  we  have 
an  expression  of  the  earnest  desire  of  her  heart 
that  others  might  enjoy  the  benefits  and  real 
pleasures  which  result  from  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  truth  of  God,  especially  when  this 
knowledge  reaches  the  heart  and  touches  the 
springs  of  action  there,  thus  affecting  the  lives 
of  its  possessors.  Indeed,  her  whole  life  was 
one  loud  and  continued  utterance  of  this  deep, 
longing  desire  which  moved  her  soul. 

But,  however  much  her  sympathies  were 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  young  ladies  who  were 
gathered  at  this  school,  she  deemed  it  her  duty 
after  spending  six  Winters  in  this  capacity  to 
discontinue  her  labors  here  and  devote  herself 
exclusively  to  the  school  in  which  her  friend 
Miss  Grant  was  engaged,  which  was  then 
located  at  Ipswich.  At  this  institution  she 
remained  for  a  long  time,  exerting  herself  to 
the  utmost  of  her  ability  to  promote  the  good 
of  all  who  were  educated  there.  Some  of  the 
time,  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Grant,  she  took 
the  entire  charge  of  the  school.  Her  labors 
there,  as  elsewhere,  were   truly  successful,  not 


only  as  regards  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  powers  of  her  pupils,  but  in  an 
equal  degree  in  the  development  of  their  moral 
and  religious  natures.  Her  strong  and  well- 
balanced  mind  enabled  her  to  give  her  pupils 
clear  and  well-defined  ideas  of  the  subjects  of 
study  which  they  pursued,  and  as  a  teacher  she 
required  thoroughness  of  scholarship. 

But  her  efforts  in  teaching  were  not  confined 
to  earthly  knowledge  merely.  She  possessed  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree  the  power  to  impart 
religious  instruction,  and  this  power  she  most 
faithfully  improved,  instilling  right  and  holy 
principles  into  the  mind  of  her  pupils,  showing 
them  their  responsibilities,  filling  their  hearts 
with  emotions  of  love  and  gratitude  to  God, 
and  awakening  within  them  longing  desires  to 
make  themselves  useful.  But  great  as  was  her 
usefulness  at  Ipswich,  she  was  not  satisfied;  for, 
as  year  after  year  passed  away  and  her  observ- 
ations and  experiences  accumulated,  she  be- 
came more  and  more  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  need  of  a  school  of  such  a  character  as 
would  furnish  young  ladies,  and  especially 
those  whose  means  were  limited,  with  advant- 
ages superior  to  those  afforded  by  any  other 
school  for  the  proper  culture  of  all  their  pow- 
ers. Her  mind  had  long  been  at  work  trying 
to  devise  some  means  by  which  this  long-cher- 
ished object  of  her  heart  might  be  accomplished. 
The  task  before  her  was  no  easy  one;  but, 
many  as  were  the  obstacles  in  her  way,  by  her 
active  and  well-directed  efforts  in  connection 
with  her  wonderful  perseverance,  she  succeeded 
in  overcoming  them  all,  and  as  the  result  of 
her  untiring  diligence  we  see  Mt.  Holyoke 
Seminary  springing  into  existence  to  bless  the 
world.  This  noble  institution  speaks  loudly  in 
praise  of  her  who  founded  it,  and  whose  ener- 
gies were  exerted,  in  making  it  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  was  not 
a  desire  for  fame,  but  pure  and  overflowing 
benevolence  that  moved  Miss  Lyon  to  engage 
in  the  great  work  of  founding  this  seminary. 
The  end  she  had  in  view  was  this,  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind,  and  as  a 
means  to  secure  this  end  she  saw  the  necessity 
for  such  a  school  as  she  designed  this  should 
be — a  school  where  the  daughters  of  our  land, 
and  especially  those  of  the  middle  classes,  could 
receive  such  an  education  as  would  make  them 
true  women,  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  life.  It  was  for  the  purpose 
of  devoting  herself  entirely  to  this  good  work 
that  she  determined  to  dissolve  her  connection 
with  the  school  at  Ipswich  in  the  Fall  of  1834. 
For  three  years  she  labored  with  the  greatest 
diligence  in   the   noble   enterprise  she  had  un- 
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dertaken.  In  1837  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  corner-stone  laid,  and  on  November 
8th  of  the  same  year  the  first  term  of  this  in- 
stitution opened,  though  the  building  was  not 
quite  finished  at  the  time.  There  were  accom- 
modations for  eighty  pupils,  and  only  a  few 
days  elapsed  ere  more  than  that  number  were 
gathered  to  the  spot.  How  Miss  Lyon's  heart 
must  have  swelled  with  joy  and  gratitude  to 
see  her  efforts  crowned  with  success!  She  had 
trusted  in  God,  and  now  she  felt  that  he  had 
blessed  her  labors.  She  entered  upon  her  im- 
portant duties  as  principal  of  the  institution 
with  high  hopes  of  its  future  usefulness;  and 
how  have  her  hopes  been  realized!  The  his- 
tory of  the  school,  and  particularly  that  por- 
tion which  relates  to  the  period  when  she  pre- 
sided there,  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  that 
she  labored  not  in  vain.  From  thence  many 
have  gone  forth  actuated  by  high  and  unselfish 
motives,  some  to  distant  lands,  carrying  "tid- 
ings of  great  joy  "  to  those  who  dwell  in  dark- 
ness, and  some  to  different  parts  of  our  own 
land,  diffusing  light  and  truth  wherever  their 
influence  reaches. 

For  a  period  of  twelve  years,  dating  from 
the  time  the  seminary  was  first  established  to 
the  close  of  Miss  Lyon's  life,  she  sought  by 
every  means  in  her  power  to  render  the  school 
a  blessing  to  the  world. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1S49,  in  her  fifty-third 
year,  she  heard  the  voice  of  her  Divine  Master 
calling  her  home  to  everlasting  rest  and  to  a 
glorious  reward.  Long  and  willingly  had  she 
walked  in  the  way  of  his  commandments,  and 
with  equal  joy  she  heard  and  obeyed  this  last 
call. 

If  I  were  asked,  "  What  was  the  secret  of 
Mary  Lyon's  blessed  influence?"  this  would  be 
my  answer:  She  lived  not  for  herself  alone. 
Within  her  heart  were  written  in  glowing 
characters  these  beautiful  words,  "Love  to 
God."  Genuine  benevolence,  the  highest  and 
holiest  principle  that  can  move  the  soul,  was 
the  rule  of  her  life. 

On  one  side  of  the  monument  which  marks 
her  last  resting-place  are  inscribed  the  follow- 
ing words  to  which  she  gave  utterance  in  her 
last  instruction  to  her  school:  "There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  universe  that  I  fear  but  that  I 
shall  not  know  all  my  duty  or  shall  fail  to 
do  it."  * 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died,  one  of  the  noblest 
of  women.  Her  works  still  follow  her,  and 
we  may  say  in  the  language  of  the  Scripture, 
where  it  describes  the  perfect  woman,  "  Give 
her  of  the  fruits  of  her  hand  and  let  her  own 
works  praise  her  in  the  gates." 


HOME  SCENES. 


BY     MISS     HARRIET    A.     FOSTER. 


There  is  something  cold  and  cheerless 
In  the  Autumn  winds  to-night; 
But  the  fire  is  burning  bright, 

So  with  happy  hearts  and  fearless 
Let  us  leave  decay  and  blight 
For  home's  cheering  warmth  and  light. 

Let  us  heed  the  storm  no  longer, 

And  the  fitful  drops  of  rain 

Dashed  against  the  window-pane 
As  the  blast  grows  fiercer,  stronger 

Howling  wildly,  and  again 

Sinking  to  a  low,  sad  strain. 

Another  in  the  arm-chair  sitting, 
Resting  from  the  toils  of  day, 
Cheers  the  evening  hours  away; 

We  the  while,  demurely  knitting 
From  our  woolen  balls  of  gray, 
Forming  stockings,  grave  as  they. 

On  the  hearth  the  cat  is  dreaming, 
Doubtless  of  the  water-tank 
Where  her  drowning  kitten  sank, 

While  his  eyes  with  mischief  beaming, 
And  with  many  a  roguish  prank, 
Sports  around  her  baby  Frank. 

Beauteous  apples,  rare  and  rosy, 
Next  with  ready  hands  are  brought, 
The  choicest  ones  for  mother  sought — 

Sitting  in  her  arm-chair  cozy — 

But  she  sighs,  we,  quick  as  thought. 
Have  the  mournful  problem  wrought. 

Hear  we,  though  we  would  not  listen, 
How  the  winds  in  solemn  tone 
Through  the  leafless  forest  moan; 

In  our  eyes  the  tear-drops  glisten, 
And  we  feel  so  sad  and  lone 
For  the  shadow  round  us  thrown. 

0,  how  vain  is  seeming  gladness. 
Smiling  eyes  and  words  of  cheer, 
If  the  heart  within  is  drear! 

How  they  fail  to  cheer  our  sadness 
When  thought  brings  the  absent  near, 
And  notes  the  broken  circle  here! 

War,  't  is  thine,  this  fearful  token, 
Thine  hath  been  the  cruel  hand, 
That  in  homes  all  o'er  our  land 

The  bonds  of  love  and  peace  hath  broken. 
Cease,  cease  our  loved  ones  to  demand, 
And  rend  no  more  the  household  band. 


How  fading  are  the  joys  we  dote  upon! 

Like  apparitions  seen  and  gone; 

But  those  which  soonest  take  their  flight 

Are  the  most  exquisite  and  strong; 
Like  angels'  visits,  short  and  bright, 

Mortality  's  too  weak  to  bear  them  long. — Norrxs. 
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NUMBER  III. 

BOTH  Mattie  and  I  were  relieved  of  a  secret 
fear  when  it  fell  to  Esther's  lot  to  stay  at 
Lome  the  next  day.  No  doubt  it  was  a  self- 
denial  to  her  also,  but  she  did  not  speak  it, 
and  with  light-hearted  Nell  to  fill  out  the  trio, 
we  started  on  our  second  trip.  "See  that  you 
do  n't  idle  your  time  away,  Esther,  and  be  sure 
and  have  something  nice  ready  for  our  supper," 
was  Nell's  parting  charge  to  Esther. 

She  would  hardly  let  us  share  with  her  the 
burden  of"  the  great  market-basket  that  con- 
tained the  flowers,  and  insisted  upon  adding  to 
its  contents  whenever  she  spied  a  wild  rose,  or 
a  woodbine,  so  that  we  were  much  longer  on 
the  way  than  we  had  been  the  previous  day. 

"Where  shall  we  go  first?"  asked  Mattie, 
when  we  found  ourselves  once  more  among  the 
wards. 

"To  number  four,"  said  I,  leading  the  way 
to  the  ward  we  had  first  entered. 

The  guard  detained  Nell  a  moment  at  the 
door  to  inspect  the  contents  of  her  basket. 

"Nothing  but  flowers,"  said  she,  lifting  the 
dewy  things  by  handfuls;  "can  I  give  them  to 
the  men?" 

"Certainly,"  was  the  reply,  "it  will  do  them 
good." 

So  she  laid  a  little  fragrant  cluster  on  the 
first  pillow,  saying,  with  a  bright  smile,  to  the 
grim-looking  man  who  lay  there, 

"  Wild  roses — you  know  how  they  grow  all 
among  the  rocks.  1  found  them  by  the  road- 
side as  I  came  down  this  morning." 

And  she  passed  on  to  give  the  next  man  a 
branch  of  laurel  with  its  waxy  buds  half  hidden 
in  glossy-green  leaves.  He  gazed  upon  it  with 
an  admiring  look,  saying: 

"Ah,  yes;  that's  the  wild  laurel.  I  've  gath- 
ered it  many  a  time  when  I  was  a  boy  on  the 
hills  behind  my  father's  house.  I  used  to  think 
it  was  a  fine  sight  when  the  bushes  were  all 
covered  with  bloom;  finer  than  any  garden." 

"The  woods  are  full  of  it,"  said  Nell;  "I 
gathered  this  yesterday,  and  I  could  n't  help 
wishing  I  could  take  up  an  acre  of  it,  rocks, 
and  trees,  and  all,  and  bring  it  down  here  to 
show  to  you  all." 

So  she  went  on,  scattering  her  flowers  right 
and  left,  and  chattering  about  them  all  the  time, 
till  she  reached  the  door  at  the  other  end  and 
passed  out,  leaving  smiles  upon  many  faces  that 
had  not  been  so  brightened  in  a  long  time. 
Mattie  and  I  found,  as  we  expected,  an  empty 


bed  where  our  soldier  boy  had  lain  when  we 
left  him,  and  learned  that  he  died  about  sunset 
without  speaking  again,  only,  just  as  he  was 
going,  he  whispered  faintly, 

"Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me." 
"He  will  be  buried  this  afternoon,"  said  the 
doctor,  "with  two  others  who  died  last  night. 
If  you  would  like  to  see  a  military  funeral, 
come  up  to  my  tent  at  three  o'clock,  and  my 
wife  will  go  with  you." 

He  pointed  out  to  us  the  rough  wooden 
structure  he  called  his  tent,  and  left  us  to  find 
our  work.  There  was  work  enough  waiting  for 
us,  and  one  of  the  nurses,  the  first  woman  we 
had  seen  in-  the  wards,  carried  Mattie  off  to 
assist  her,  while  I  went  into  one  of  the  sur- 
gical wards. 

I  was  reading  the  morning  paper  to  some  of 
the  men  when  the  surgeon-in-chief  came  hastily 
up  to  me. 

"Where  is  the  other  one,"  he  asked  abruptly; 
"  the  young  woman  that  talks  without  smiling?" 
I  knew  he  meant  Esther,  so  I  said  simply, 
"She  is  at  home  to-day." 
"Just  when  I  wanted  her;  I  never  could  de- 
pend on  a  young  woman,"  said  he  with  a  touch 
of  impatience  in  his  tone.     He  turned  away, 
then  wheeling  suddenly  around  he   looked  me 
sharply  in  the  face,  saying, 

"  I  wonder  if  you  are  good  for  any  thing — do 
you  ever  faint  away- — do  you  have  hysterics?" 

Perhaps  there  was  a  shade  of  vexation  in  my 
heart  at  that  instant;  but  I  am  sure  he  did  not 
suspect  it.  I  sat  quietly  under  his  inspiration, 
only  saying  in  answer  to  his  questions, 

"If  I  can  do  any  good  you  may  depend  upon 
me." 

"I  think  I  can,"  said  he  more  gently;  "come 
into  the  next  ward  with  me." 

I  followed  him  to  the  door,  where  he  paused 
and  said, 

"There  is  a  fellow  in  there  that  I  can  do 
nothing  with.  He  is  badly  shot  in  his  chest; 
they  sent  him  up  from  one  of  the  field  hospi- 
tals, and  I  do  n't  think  the  bullet  has  ever  been 
taken  out.  I  tried  for  it  once  without  finding 
it,  and  the  trouble  is  the  man  is  so  afraid  of 
the  probe;  makes  more  fuss  than  he  would  at  a 
bayonet.  I  can  't  give  him  chloroform,  his  lungs 
are  so  shattered,  and  I  must  find  that  ball. 
Now  I  want  you  to  go  and  talk  to  him,  and 
try  to  cheer  him  up.  Talk  about  any  thing  but 
his  wound;  make  him  forget  that  if  you  can. 
He  is  just  lying  there  in  a  perfect  fever  of 
dread,  waiting  for  my  coming.  It  is  n't  an  un- 
usual thing  at  all.  The  bravest  soldiers  in  a 
fight  often  make  the  most  fuss  at  having  their 
wounds  dressed." 
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We  were  just  going  in  when  he  stopped  and 
said,  "You  had  better  go  alone;  it's  the  fourth 
bed,  right-hand  side."  Then,  looking  me  full 
in  the  face,  he  said,  "If  he  wants  you  to  stay- 
while  I  dress  his  wound  will  you  do  it?" 

I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  saying,  but  I  an- 
swered at  once  that  I  would  stay. 

I  saw  the  man  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  door, 
raised  high  upon  pillows,  and  watching  every 
comer  with  a  nervous  interest.  He  breathed 
"with  difficulty,  and  returned  my  greetings  in  a 
voice  a  little  above  a  whisper. 

"  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  the  news," 
said  I,  drawing  the  morning  paper  from  my 
pocket;  "it  begins  to  look  as  if  we' should  have 
Richmond  soon." 

His  face  put  on  a  look  of  pleasure,  and  he 
listened  with  evident  interest  to  the  hopeful 
reports  that  were  just  then  exciting  the  public, 
with  the  belief  that  M'Clellan's  campaign  was 
about  to  prove  a  success.  From  that  I  went 
to  a  lively  Saratoga  letter,  detailing  in  a  spicy 
manner  the  ludicrous  mishaps  of  a  couple  of 
pompous  lieutenants,  who  undertook  to  make 
themselves  the  lions  of  the  watering-place.  He 
had  hardly  breath  enough  to  afford  the  luxury 
of  laughing,  but  I  laughed  for  him,  and  it  was 
plain  he  was  thoroughly  diverted,  when  I  saw 
the  surgeon  coming  with  his  two  assistants. 
The  look  of  misery  that  came  over  his  face  was 
pitiful  to  see,  and  in  an  instant  all  my  own 
fear  was  gone,  and  I  felt  strong  enough  to  help 
him. 

"Don't  think  about  it,"  I  said  quickly,  as 
an  exclamation  of  dread  escaped  his  lips;  "it 
will  be  over  soon,  and  I  know  you  are  brave 
enough  to  bear  it.  Would  you  like  to  have  me 
stay  with  you?" 

"If  you  only  would,"  said  he  with  a  grateful 
look;  "I  do  n't  believe  I  shall  be  such  a  coward 
before  a  woman." 

I  talked  to  him  incessantly,  as  much  to  di- 
vert my  own  mind  as  his,  and  though  he  evi- 
dently suffered  greatly,  only  once  did  a  groan 
escape  his  lips.  It  was  not  a  lengthy  operation, 
and  very  soon  the  surgeon  held  up  a  ragged  bit 
of  iron,  saying,  "I  thought  so:  they  must  have 
sent  you  this  along  with  your  bullet;  you  're 
all  right  now,  my  man." 

Then  nodding  his  head  at  me  he  said, 

"You'll  do;  you're  a  brave  little  woman;  I 
should  like  to  shake  hands  with  you  if  I  could. 
Now  see  that  this  man  has  a  bowl  of  sago  and 
goes  to  sleep." 

I  hurried  to  the  little  pantry  of  the  nurse 
and  repeated  the  doctor's  orders,  and  was  glad 
when  the  man  there  directed  me  to  the  kitchen 
where   special    diet   was    prepared.     It   was    a  | 


relief  to  be  for  a  moment  under  the  happy  blue 
sky,  and  feel  the  terrible  strain  upon  my  nerves 
relaxed.  By  the  time  I  got  my  bowl  of  sago 
it  was  all  over,  and  I  went  back  very. calmly 
to  find  my  patient  lying  quietly,  with  clean 
bandages  over  the  ugly  wound. 

He  thanked  me  most  gratefully  for  the  nour- 
ishment and  for  staying  with  him. 

"You  would  not  believe,"  said  he,  "how  fool- 
ish I  was  about  it.  I  would  rather  have  faced 
a  battery,  but  I  am  so  glad  it  is  over  at  last." 

Mattie  and  I  found  each  other  readily  at 
noon,  but  Nell  was  no  where  to  be  found.  At 
last,  after  we  had  resolved  to  eat  our  dinner 
independently  of  her  ladyship,  we  stumbled 
upon  her  sitting  on  a  box  outside  of  the  wards, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  convalescents  who 
were  just  able  to  crawl  from  their  beds  into  the 
sunshine.  She  was  relating  to  them,  in  the 
most  animated  style,  the  story  of  Horatius  with 
his  two  comrades,  and  the  men  were  listening 
as  if  entranced. 

She  pictured  in  vivid  light  the  gathering  of 
bands  of  Tuscans  against  Rome,  and  the  dismay 
that  was  spread  through  the  city  at  the  news; 
how,  as  the  invaders  came  on,  burning  villages 
and  laying  the  land  waste,  the  frightened  people 
fled  in  crowds  to  Rome,  till  at  last  the  armed 
host  with  the  banners  of  "twelve  proud  cities" 
drew  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  There  was 
but  one  hope  for  Rome,  and  that  was  to  destroy 
the  bridge,  and  there  was  not  time  to  do  the 
work  before  the  foe  would  be  upon  them. 

The  excitement  among  the  listeners  grew 
visibly  greater  as  she  told  how  "brave  Hora- 
tius" stepped  for-th  with  his  noble  offer  to  stand 
with  two  others  in  the  narrow  path,  where  a 
"thousand  might  well  be  stopped  by  three," 
and  keep  them  at  bay  till  the  bridge  went 
down.  It  was  curious  to  see  the  play  of  feel- 
ing upon  the  faces  of  the  group  at  the  story  of 
that  terrible  conflict  of  three  against  an  armed 
host,  and  when  at  last,  with  a  crash  like  thun- 
der, the  bridge  went  plunging  into  the  Tiber, 
"  and  to  the  highest  turret-tops  was  splashed  the 
yellow  foam,"  they  broke  out  with  a  spontaneous 
cheer. 

Then  Nell,  leaving  her  narration,  repeated 
the  rest  of  the  story  in  the  words  of  Macau- 
lay's  noble  poem,  standing  up  as  she  told  at 
last  how, 

"  In  the  nights  of  Winter, 
When  the  cold  north  winds  blow, 
And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolves 

Is  heard  amid  the  snow; 
When  the  goodman  mends  his  armor, 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume; 

And  the  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing;  through  the  loom; 
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"With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told, 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old." 

Those  poor  crippled  fellows,  listening  upon 
the  grass  to  the  old  Roman  legend,  seemed 
stirred  as  if  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and 
Mattie  and  I  shared  not  a  little  in  their  inter- 
est, thinking  the  story  had  never  been  half  ap- 
preciated by  us  before.  Just  as  we  were  turn- 
ing away  from  the  group,  however,  one  of  them 
scattered  our  poetical  fancies  completely  by 
remarking, 

"I  'm  thinking  it  was  a  lucky  thing  for  that 
Horatius  that  folks  did  n't  carry  Minnie  rifles 
in  them  days.  'T  would  n't  have  taken  long  to 
pop  him  over." 

Sure  enough;  and  there  was  the  contrast  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  warfare— the  clumsy 
spear  and  battle-ax,  and  the  rifle  with  its  long 
range  and  unerring  aim. 

"I've  seen  'Johnny'"  said  Nell,  as  we  sat 
eating  our  dinner;  "he's  one  of  the  surgeons. 
I  knew  him  in  a  minute  from  the  picture  his 
mother  showed  us,  and  so  I  introduced  myself; 
told  him  we  spent  the  Sabbath  at  his  home, 
and  that  his  father  brought  us  down.  He 
seemed  quite  relieved  to  see  me;  said  his  father 
told  him  about  us,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
from  his  manner,  that  he  was  afraid  the  old 
gentleman  had  been  imposed  upon,  or  else  was 
going  crazy." 

At  three  o'clock  we  presented  ourselves  to 
the  doctor's  wife,  who  received  us  very  gra- 
ciously. By  her  advice  we  did  not  go  to  the 
chapel  where  religious  services  were  to  be  held, 
and  which  was  already  filled  by  the  soldiers, 
but  walked  with  her  through  the  grove  to  the 
little  cemetery  on  the  outskirts  of  the_  grounds. 
There  was  a  broad  carriage  path  leading  to  it, 
carpeted  so  completely  by  the  fallen  leaves  of 
the  tall  pines,  that  our  steps  gave  back  no 
sound.  The  road  wound  gracefully  among  the 
trees,  and  sweeping  around  a  group  of  noble 
oaks  divided  into  two  branches  at  the  corner 
of  the  cemetery,  which  was  inclosed  by  a  white 
paling.  The  graves  were  ranged  in  long  rows, 
uniformly  turfed,  and  marked  at  the  head  by  a 
board  bearing  the  name,  age,  residence,  etc.,  of 
the  deceased  soldier.  It  was  strange  and  sad, 
as  we  walked  among  them,  to  see  how  the 
sleepers  had  come  from  almost  every  section  of 
the  land,  and  how  their  ages  varied  from  mere 
boyhood  to  middle  age.  There  was  but  one 
grave  of  them  all  that  bore  any  inscription, 
aside  from  what  was  necessary  for  identification. 
For  that  one  some  loving  hand  had  written, 
"Beloved  in  life,  in  memory  cherished." 


The  three  graves  that  were  to  receive  the 
dead  were  the  last  of  a  new  row.  The  sexton 
had  prepared  them  with  great  taste,  by  placing 
bunches  of  wild  flowers  at  the  head,  and  com- 
pletely hiding  the  bare  sides  by  a  lining  of 
sweet-fern  branches. 

"Does  he  always  do  this?"  I  asked  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Always,"  said  the  doctor's  wife,  "in  Sum- 
mer; friend  and  foe  are  served  alike,  but  you 
see  we  have  very  few  rebels  buried  here." 

Soon  the  distant  music  of  the  band  announced 
that  the  chapel  services  were  over  and  the  pro- 
cession on  its  way.  Slowly  it  wound  along, 
coming  into  view  for  a  moment,  and  then  dis- 
appearing among  the  trees,  the  band  all  the 
time  breathing  out  the  sad,  sweet  strains  of 
Mount  Yernon.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came, 
the  three  coffins  side  by  side  in  an  open  wagon, 
covered  by  the  national  banner,  while  the  little 
guard  of  twelve  men  marched,  with  arms  re- 
versed, six  on  each  side.  And  what  a  sad  pro- 
cession! Swinging  upon  crutches,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  comrade,  limping  wearily  along 
the  way;  there  were  haggard  faces,  wasted  and 
mutilated  forms,  and  every  mark  of  wounds  and 
sickness,  but  among  them  all  not  one  able- 
bodied  man.  They  were  the  invalids  and  con- 
valescents— men  who  had  just  escaped  death 
themselves;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I 
looked  upon  them,  that  to  many  of  them  life 
could  be  but  a  lingering  death. 

As  they  reached  the  great  oaks  the  guard, 
with  the  bodies,  passed  around  to  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  cemetery,  while  the  rest  of  the 
procession  poured  in  at  the  other,  and  arranged 
themselves  as  near  as  possible  to  the  open 
graves,  the  music  of  the  band  changing  to 
"Come  ye  Disconsolate." 

In  my  childhood  I  had  heard  my  mother  sing 
that  hymn,  and  in  after  years  I  had  heard  it 
many  a  time  swelling  from  the  lips  of  a  great 
congregation.  But  never  had  the  sweet,  old 
tune  seemed  so  full  of  soothing  harmony,  of 
tender  pleading,  of  triumphant  faith,  as  when 
it  rose  soft  and  clear  above  those  narrow  graves; 
floating  upward  like  the  breath  of  fervent  sup- 
plication, and  dying  away  amid  the  sighing  of 
the  Summer  wind  in  the  pine  branches  over 
our  heads.  The  coffins  were  lowered  into  the 
graves;  the  chaplain,  stepping  forward  with 
uncovered  head,  offered  a  few  brief  words  of 
prayer;  the  guard  fired  three  volleys  above 
their  dead  comrades,  and  then  in  broken  squads 
the  men  turned  back  to  the  hospital. 

"I  am  glad  we  can  live  outside  the  lines," 
said  Nell  as  we  walked  slowly  away;  "I  never 
could  breathe  freely  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
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suffering.  I  should  want  to  go  away  and  get 
fresh  life  somewhere." 

•'  0,  it  is  n't  dull  here,  I  assure  you,"  said 
the  doctor's  wife  in  an  animated  way.  "We 
have  some  very  pleasant  society  among  the 
officers,  and  we  have  something  going  on  almost 
all  the  time.  We  have  splendid  sailing  parties 
these  moonlight  nights." 

Nell  looked  at  her  with  such  undisguised  as- 
tonishment that  I  feared  she  was  going  to  add 
words  to  looks,  but  Mattie  quietly  said, 

"You  must  find  a  great  many  demands  upon 
your  time  now  the  wards  are  so  full,  and  so 
many  of  the  nurses  away." 

"0,  as  to  the  wards,"  said  the  pretty  little 
woman,  "I  seldom  go  into  them.  It  only  makes 
me  nervous  and  miserable,  and  the  nurses  take 
excellent  care  of  the  men.  I  do  n't  suppose 
half  of  them  would  be  as  well  treated  at  home." 

"But  there  must  be  a  great  deal  the  nurses 
have  no  time  for,"  said  Nell;  "reading  to  the 
men,  and  doing  little  things  to  cheer  and  amuse 
them." 

"0  yes,"  was  the  answer,  "I  might  easily 
spend  my  whole  time  there,  1  dare  say,  but  I 
have  n't  any  fancy  for  such  things,  and  then 
the  men  do  n't  expect  it.  They  are  used  to 
hardships,  and  do  n't  expect  any  thing  more 
than  to  be  made  comfortable." 

We  were  close  by  the  officers'  quarters,  and 
she  invited  us  into  her  little  house.  The  rough 
walls  were  ornamented  with  two  or  three  fine 
pictures,  and  a  bouquet  of  exquisite  hot-house 
flowers  filled  a  china  vase  upon  the  table.  They 
came  from  the  city,  she  told  us,  and  had  been 
sent  her  by  a  friend.  She  entertained  us  charm- 
ingly for  half  an  hour,  treated  us  to  cake  and 
strawberries  and  cream,  which  were  brought  in 
by  a  colored  boy,  and  accompanied  us  beyond 
the  lines  with  a  smiling  good-by. 

"She  is  a  very  lovable  woman,"  said  I  after 
we  had  walked  some  distance  silently.  "One 
can  't  tell  without  trial  just  what  effect  con- 
stant familiarity  with  so  much  suffering  would 
have.     It  is  a  new  thing  to  us  all." 

"0  treacherous  Susy!"  said  Nell,  jumping 
down  from  the  fence  where  she  had  climbed  to 
reach  a  branch  of  wild  honeysuckle,  "you  are 
fairly  purchased  with  the  sweets  of  luxury. 
When  the  taste  of  the  strawberries  departs  from 
your  mouth  you  will  not  so  abound  in  charity." 

"There's  Esther,"  said  Mattie,  as  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  house;  "I  wonder  how  she  has 
spent  the  day." 

"I  '11  warrant  one  thing,"  said  Nell;  "she  has 
accomplished  as  much  real  good  as  any  one  of 
us  to-day.  Esther  Marston  always  is  just  in 
the  right  place.     She  is  my  model  woman." 


The  model  woman  rose  up  from  the  door 
where  she  had  been  reading  to  old  Mrs.  Parker 
as  she  watched  for  our  coming,  and  hastened 
down  the  steps. 

"She's  coming  to  meet  us,"  said  Nell;  "she 
must  be  glad  to  see  us;  the  dear  little  Esther; 
she  shall  wear  my  honeysuckles  to-night." 

But  Esther  only  went  around  to  the  kitchen 
door  and  busied  herself  with  putting  supper  on 
the  table. 

Nell  pouted  in  mock  displeasure,  and  Mattie 
laughingly  remarked, 

"The  model  woman  is  always  in  the  right 
place.  I  'm  anxious  for  my  supper  in  spite  of 
that  tantalizing  lunch." 

Nell  was  unbounded  in  her  praise  of  the  re- 
ally delicious  stew  which  Esther  served  up 
to  us. 

"Where  in  the  world  did  you  find  so  many 
larks?"  she  asked  after  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  contents  of  her  plate,  "and  how  should  you 
know  how  to  cook  them?" 

"For  the  last  matter  I  consulted  a  cook- 
book," answered  Esther  gravely;  "as  to  the 
larks,  I — I  created  them." 

"0,  admirable  Esther!"  exclaimed  Nell;  "wo- 
man of  wonderful  resources!"  And  just  then 
old  Mrs.  Parker  put  her  head  in  the  door  to  ask, 

"I  'd  like  to  know  if  you  're  really  eatin'  them 
things?" 

"What  things!  What  is  it,  Esther?"  we  all 
asked  in  chorus. 

"Nothing,"  said  Esther  coolly,  "only  these 
unfortunate  animals  belonged  in  their  happier 
days  to  the  tribe  that 

'  Neither  walks,  nor  runs,  nor  flies, 
But  goes  it  with  a  jerk.'  " 

"Frogs!"  exclaimed  Mattie,  in  a  horror- 
stricken  voice. 

"Yes,  frogs,"  said  Esther;  "good,  are  n't 
they?" 

"Very,"  answered  Nell,  calmly  going  on  with 
her  supper;  "did  you  catch 'em,  Esther?" 

The  question  was  too  ludicrous,  and  we  burst 
into  a  hearty  peal  of  laughter  at  the  idea  of 
our  dignified  school  ma'am  out  in  the  swamp 
catching  frogs. 

Then  Esther  explained  that  the  family  who 
had  recently  vacated  the  house  were  French — 
"sort  of  heathen,"  Mrs.  Parker  says,  that  talked 
gibberish  no  Christian  could  understand,  and 
ate  reptiles  and  such  outlandish  things.  "This 
morning  a  little  boy  called  with  some  frogs 
which  he  expected  to  sell  to  them.  He  seemed 
greatly  disappointed  at  not  finding  his  custom- 
ers, and  as  the  frogs  were  nicely  prepared  and 
put  up  with  the  greatest  neatness,  I  ventured 
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to  buy  them  myself.  I  have  great  faith  in 
French  discernment  in  matters  of  appetite,  and 
I  really  think  this  a  dainty  dish." 

And  so  it  was,  as  any  one  who  relishes  turtle 
soup  or  young  poultry  will  agree,  if  they  will 
make  an  unprejudiced  trial. 

This  was  not  all.  Esther  had  inquired  into 
the  history  of  the  boy,  and  learned  that  his 
father  was  a  soldier,  who  went  into  battle  at 
Pittsburg  Landing  and  was  never  heard  from 
afterward.  The  family  had  been  reduced  by  his 
loss  from  plenty  to  poverty,  and  only  obtained 
a  scanty  support  by  the  industry  and  ingenu- 
ity of  the  children. 

"I  went  to  see  them,"  said  Esther,  "and 
found  that  one  of  the  daughters  is  a  cripple — 
confined  to  her  bed  by  hip  disease,  and  suffering 
more  or  less  constantly.  She  is  cheerful  and 
uncomplaining,  and  helps  to  support  the  family 
by  making  a  variety  of  fancy  articles.  She  has 
learned  the  art  of  skeletonizing  plants,  and 
showed  me  some  exquisite  specimens  that  were 
completed.  You  know  what  extravagant  prices 
they  ask  at  Loudon's  for  those  specimens  of  ivy 
and  passion-flower  in  glass  cases.  She  has  some 
full  as  beautiful,  and  some  scamp  is  making  a 
speculation  out  of  her  by  purchasing  them  of 
her  for  only  fifty  cents  each.  I  came  right 
home  and  wrote  to  Loudon  about  her,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  take  all  she  can  prepare 
at  a  fair  price." 

"Who  stays  at  home  to-morrow?"  asked 
Mattie. 

"We  shall  all  stay,"  said  Esther,  speaking 
"as  one  having  authority."  "Mrs.  Parker  says 
if  we  will  make  her  a  glass  or  two  of  jelly  we 
may  have  all  the  rest  of  the  currants  for  the 
soldiers,  and  we  will  pick  them  to-morrow." 

As  soon  as  the  dew  was  dried  from  the  bushes 
we  went  to  work  to  gather  the  currants,  and 
by  noon  had  heaped  almost  every  available  dish 
with  the  beautiful  fruit.  In  the  afternoon  we 
prepared  it  for  drying,  and  made  a  quantity  of 
jelly  under  the  supervision  of  the  minister's 
wife,  who  came  over  with  her  baby  and  gave  us 
the  benefit  of  her  experience.  And  this  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  branch  of  our  business, 
for  at  her  suggestion  we  asked  of  several  fami- 
lies the  privilege  of  gathering  a  portion  of  their 
fruits  for  the  soldiers,  and  never  in  a  single  in- 
stance were  we  refused.  Then,  as  the  season 
advanced,  we  found  abundance  of  berries  in  the 
woods  and  pastures,  whortleberries  and  the  de- 
licious wild  blackberry,  free  to  every  one  who 
would  take  the  trouble  to  gather  them.  So  our 
stores  increased  continually,  and  no  miser  ever 
gloated  over  his  gold  with  more  delight  than 
did  we  over  our  jellies,  cordial,  and  dried  fruit. 


We  also  carried  to  the  hospital  in  our  regular 
visits  frequent  rolls  of  bandages,  towels,  hand- 
kerchiefs, stockings,  etc.,  partly  of  our  own 
manufacture,  and  partly  the  result  of  collecting 
among  the  good  people  of  the  village.  We 
found  many  who  were  ready  to  give,  but  the 
majority  had  come  to  look  upon  the  hospital 
simply  as  a  convenient  market  where  they  could 
obtain  the  highest  of  prices  for  any  thing  which 
they  might  wish  to  dispose  of.  In  the  good 
minister  and  his  wife  we  found  the  most  valua- 
ble of  friends,  and  on  the  whole  our  Summer's 
campaign  was  so  heartily  enjoyed  by  us  ail,  and 
so  satisfactory  in  its  results,  that  it  was  with 
real  regret  that  we  left  the  place  of  our  retreat 
when  the  close  of  vacation  summoned  us  again 
to  our  labors  in  the  city. 

"  Where  on  earth  have  you  been  all  vaca- 
tion?" was  the  inquiry  that  greeted  us,  as  one 
and  another  of  our  associates  depicted  the  pleas- 
ures and  gayeties  of  their  various  resorts. 

"In  the  country,"  said  Nell  simply,  not  caring 
to  invite  either  comment  or  criticism. 

"I  should  think  so,"  said  dashing  Louise 
Harvey,  taking  one  of  Mattie's  brown  hands  in 
her  dainty  white  ones;  "you  look  as  if  you  had 
been  making  hay  or  planting." 

"We  have,"  said  Esther,  and  that  was  all  we. 
ever  told  them  of  our  Summer's  adventures. 
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Another  mourns  to-day 
For  one  who  on  the  battle-field 
His  life  in  this  sad  war  did  yield, 

And  sleeps  far,  far  away. 

Another  home  is  lone; 
Another  household  sore  bereft; 
A  widow  and  an  orphan  left; 

A  husband — father  gone. 

Away  on  Southern  ground 
Another  nameless  grave  is  made; 
Another  soldier  form  is  laid 

To  quiet  rest  profound. 

Another  life  is  laid 
An  offering  pure  on  freedom's  shrine, 
And  wreaths  of  laurel  now  entwine 

That  never  more  shall  fade. 

0  war,  most  dreadful  war! 
When  will  thy  devastation  cease? 
When  will  our  weary  land  have  peace, 

And  all  this  strife  be  o'er? 

The  blood  of  patriots  slain, 
Our  dearest  and  our  best  on  earth, 
The  choicest  of  our  hearts  and  hearth, 

Shall  not  be  shed  in  vain. 
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FICTION. 


BY    MRS.    JENNIE    F.    WILLING. 


WE  live  in  a  fiction-reading  age.  As  heaves 
the  great  heart  of  the  sea,  under  the 
moon's  calm  eye,  so,  in  the  literary  world,  tides 
ebb  and  flow.  In  Britain,  the  Restoration  wit- 
nessed a  surge  toward  the  profligate  and  disso- 
lute, from  the  over-taut  Puritanism  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Under  Victoria,  the  return- 
tide  toward  the  right  is  not— in  the  outer' — at 
the  Cromwellian  high-water  mark,  but  it  is 
heavier,  stronger,  with  sane  pulse,  steadily  set- 
ting truthward.  To  be  sure,  English  literature 
has  its  harmful  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  its 
Thackeray  and  Dickens,  who  have  written  some- 
times with  a  moral  purpose,  and  sometimes 
without;  its  Carlyle,  whose  abrupt,  tortuous 
transcendentalisms  go  over  common  people's 
heads,  and  who  has  not  always  a  healthful  in- 
fluence upon  young  thinkers;  and  yet  the  race 
of  dominant  fictionists  who  wrote  so  sensually 
has  passed  away.  The  influence  of  the  pure- 
spirited  poet-laureate  still  floats  upon  British 
air,  like  the  breath  of  a  censer  offering.  Ma- 
caulay  has  made  history  as  attractive  as  fiction, 
and  has  thrown  the  glamour  of  genius  over  the 
prosiest  themes.  The  Brownings  have  written 
beautifully  and  strongly  for  the  good  and  true. 
Tennyson,  standing  nearest  the  throne,  having 
entranced  literati  and  aristocrats,  is  turning  his 
gathered  strength  upon  the  side  of  God's  tram- 
pled truth — considering  Christ's  poor. 

The  Puritanism  that  drifted  America-ward  in 
the  Mayflower,  left  the  impress  of  its  steely 
fingers  upon  the  plastic,  young  republic.  Like 
an  iron  band,  it  held  the  young  tree,  though 
leaves  fluttered  their  small  wings  nervously, 
branches  tossed  restlessly,  and  hidden,  growing 
forces  tugged  stoutly.  At  last,  the  oxyd's  tiny 
teeth  have  cut  the  chain,  and  the  heady,  young 
tree  has  broken  from  the  old  restraint  in  crazy 
style.  From  the  lack  of  centralization  of  power, 
republics  are  slower  than  monarchies.  In  this 
country,  there  wTas  no  court  revolution,  as  in 
the  mother-land,  to  send  the  tide  surging  from 
the  Puritanic  toward  literary  license;  conse- 
quently, its  flow  is  less  tumultuous — it  will 
dash  far  below  British  high-tide  mark,  will 
sooner  lose  its  force,  and  turn  again  toward  the 
good  and  true. 

Time  was  when  the  children  of  Church  mem- 
bers read  novels  by  stealth — slipped  out  of 
sight  at  the  sound  of  the  guardian  step.  Then, 
a  glance  at  the  center-table  would  give  you  a 
man's  theological  bearings.  If  a  Calvinist,  Bax- 
ter, Edwards,  and  Scott  were  his  authors;   if  a 


Methodist,  Wesley,  Watson,  Fletcher,  and  Clarke. 
Strong  meat  for  the  young  and  fastidious,  but 
generally  believed  to  make  good,  firm  frame, 
and  fine,  elastic  muscle.  Visit  the  homes  of 
the  second  generation,  belonging  to  the  same 
Churches.  You  will  find  that  Jane  Eyre,  Miles 
Standish,  and  Hannah  Thurston  have  crowded 
quite  out  of  sight  the  meek  and  modest  Da- 
vid Brainerd,  Mary  Fletcher,  and  Hester  Ann 
Rogers.  The  Repository  may  be  there,  but 
Peterson's,  Harper's,  and  the  Atlantic  have 
quite  as  assured  and  "at  home"  an  air.  You 
take  up  a  thoroughly-thumbed  volume,  from 
which  some  young  reader  has  been  torn  by  the 
inexorable  school-bell.  Inside  the  cover  you 
read,  "Cong.  S.  S.  L.,"  "  M.  E.  S.  S.  L.,"  or 
some  other  "  S.  S.  L."  You  glance  through  it, 
for  you  find  hardly  a  sentence  worthy  of  more 
than  a  glance.  A  marvelous  maiden  passes 
through  a  series  of  trials,  planned  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  her  superhuman  excellencies:  a 
young  man  of  superb  appearance  figures  in  an 
equal  number  of  pages;  the  twain  gradually 
converge,  till,  after  a  set  of  appropriate  diffi- 
culties, the  last  chapter  makes  them  one,  and 
leaves  unsteady-brained  school-girls  sighing  lest 
no  such  golden  fortune  awaits  them:  plain 
Sarah  Smith,  and  Jerusha  Johnson,  doomed,  by 
a  cruel  fate,  to  stupid  school-books,  sandwiched 
between  seasons  of  sweeping,  dusting,  table- 
setting,  and  baby-tending.  Surely,  fiction  is 
fast  becoming  the  staple  reading  of  our  young 
people.  Fiction  is  a  power  in  the  literary 
world.  All  books  are  more  or  less  potent  to 
make  or  mar  human  character.  It  has  been 
said,  "  Show  me  a  man's  associates,  and  I  will 
tell  you  who  he  is."  I  would  say,  a  man  is 
known  by  the  books  he  reads.  We  look  out 
upon  people,  and  deal  with  them  from  within  in- 
trenchments.  They  never  see  our  real  selves — 
unmasked — unclad  with  armor.  But  we  admit 
books  to  our  stronghold.  We  are  not  ashamed 
to  let  them  see  the  quickened  pulse,  the  flush, 
the  tear.  They  get  directly  at  our  inner  life. 
If  they  tell  us  a  new,  startling  thing,  there  are 
no  conventionalisms  to  forbid  us  asking  a  repe- 
tition. We  may  dwell  upon  it,  word  by  word, 
till  it  becomes  incorporated  in  our  very  being. 
Books  have  power  over  us,  according  to  the 
vividness  of  the  ideal  presence  they  would  bring 
before  us.  To  the  unmanageable,  mental  ma- 
chinery of  ordinary  people,  mathematical  quan- 
tities, beyond  the  narrow  limit  of  every-day  use, 
convey  no  more  definite  or  tangible  thought 
than  they  would  if  written  in  Sanscrit.  So  the 
bare,  frigid  statement  of  an  historical  or  bio- 
graphical fact  has  a  dimness,  an  unreality  about 
it.     Born,  lived,  fought,  died,  so  and  so,  do  not 
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bring  a  hoping,  fearing,  sinning,  suffering,  hu- 
man life  before  us,  as  do  so  many  dashes  of  an 
expert  novelist's  pen.  The  citadel  of  the  affec- 
tions towers  above  that  of  the  reason.  The  skill- 
ful fictionist  takes  this  by  assault,  and  turns  its 
guns  upon  the  reason.  Though  you  may  say 
to  yourself,  a  dozen  times  a  day,  Victor  Hugo's 
Jean  Valjean,  Bayard  Taylor's  Woodbury,  and 
George  Eliot's  Maggie  Tulliver  never  lived,  yet 
the  impression  they  made,  when  you  read  of 
them,  contradicts  you  strongly,  successfully.  I 
think,  in  this  regard,  people  who  write  to  amuse 
are  often  wiser  than  they  who  write  to  instruct. 
I  have  read  of  Balzac,  that  he  would  ransack 
Parisian  alleys  and  dens,  night  and  day,  for 
weeks,  in  quest  of  material  for  a  new  novel. 
He  wanted  to  reach  people's  hearts — success  in 
book-making  means  this.  He  knew  that  the 
way  to  the  human  lies  through  the  human.  So 
he  let  society  make  his  characters — he  merely 
grouped  them.  The  world  readily  recognized 
the  kinship  of  his  books  with  itself,  and  made 
place  for  them. 

What  uninspired  book  ever  moved  a  nation 
as  did  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin?  And  yet,  critics 
give  a  reluctant  assent  to  its  merit  as  a  literary 
chef-d'oeuvre.  It  is  the  real  people  in  the  book 
that  move  us  to  laughter  and  tears.  It  was 
genuine,  quivering,  suffering,  human  life,  quar- 
ried from  the  chaos  of  Southern  slavery,  by  the 
woman  of  the  mallet  hand,  and  it  made  thou- 
sands at  the  North  tremble,  and  confess  the 
complicity  of  their  silent  conservatism  with 
the  sum  of  all  villainies. 

How  have  Christians  been  moved  to  courage 
and  trust,  by  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress!  A 
simple  book,  written  in  a  jail,  by  an  illiterate 
tinker,  it  was  the  mapping  out  of  a  way  his 
own  feet  had  trodden.  Hence  its  strange  vi- 
tality. Along  its  path,  down  through  the  dim, 
old  years,  are  buried  hundreds  of  volumes,  that 
had  wealth,  titled  influence,  and  literary  pres- 
tige to  make  way  for  them.  They  are  forgot- 
ten, while  the  allegory  of  the  humble  dreamer 
is  found  in  all  Christian  homes  the  world  over. 

That  fiction  wields  a  scepter  of  power  can 
not  be  denied;  that  it  is  often  for  ill  is  quite  as 
evident.  Lamartine  says,  "  Eomances  are  to 
the  people  of  the  West  what  opium  is  to  the 
Orientals — day-dreams."  This  is  a  world  of  tug 
and  toil,  sweat  and  suffering.  The  curse  lies 
heavily  upon  the  race;  and  men,  in  their  blind 
willfulness,  turn,  and  writhe,  and  struggle,  to 
rid  themselves  of  it.  Kather  than  let  the  Good 
Physician  cut  away  the  cancer,  they  take  opi- 
ates to  deaden  the  pain.  The  market  is  over- 
stocked with  these  narcotizing  poisons.  Fiction- 
reading  is  the  one  most  in  demand  with  people 


who  hold  themselves  above  the  ede,  bibe,  lude 
potions.  There  is  a  strong  analogy  between 
novel-devouring  and  intemperance.  The  like- 
ness may  be  traced  from  the  genteel,  dainty- 
sipping  for  fashion's  sake,  to  the  final,  dread 
drowning  of  all  goodness.  ■  Fiction  and  alcohol 
have  their  uses,  but  a  man  must  deal  carefully 
with  them,  or,  before  he  is  aware,  he  has  a  vi- 
per warmed  into  life — a  tiger  unchained.  To 
an  inveterate  novel-reader,  how  dull  and  in- 
sipid are  solid  and  religious  books!  What  a 
set  of  stupid  platitudes  is  the  Bible!  With 
what  avidity  does  he  seek  the  passion-pamper- 
ing poison!  All  duties  are  forgotten,  as  the 
fever  rises;  and  when  the  climax  is  reached,  and 
the  thing  is  finished,  what  a  dead,  dismal  dis- 
content ensues!  What  a  restless  craving  foi 
another  dose,  to  produce  another  paroxysm! 

Excess  of  fiction  creates,  not  only  a  morbid, 
mental  appetite,  but  false  social  views.  Real, 
human  life  is  a  plain,  prosy  affair,  compared 
with  the  azure  and  gold  pictures  one  gets  in 
sensation  love-stories.  The  Cornelias,  Mary 
Anns,  and  Marias,  that  a  novel-reading  young 
man  meets  at  the  "  Mite  Society,"  differ  decidedly 
from  the  dark-eyed,  raven-ringleted,  lily-handed 
maidens  of  his  book  world.  These  latter  set 
him  sighing  for  their  like — a  "congenial  spirit." 
Well  for  him  that  he  sighs  in  vain.  He  would 
probably  find  his  "affinity"  any  thing  but  au 
fait  in  making  bread,  and  cutting  over  old 
cloaks,  as,  mavgre  his  maudlin  dreams,  his  wife 
may  be  obliged  to  do. 

A  young  lady  habitant  of  the  fiction-world 
meets  a  young  man,  whose  exterior  warrants 
him  a  suitable  subject,  and  straightway  she 
clothes  him  with  the  vesture,  for  such  cases 
made  and  provided  by  patent  hero-makers.  He 
is  Lord  Mortimer;  he  is  Reginald  Ainslie.  In 
short,  he  is  a  walking  epitome  of  perfections 
and  graces — all  of  which  sensible,  seeing  people 
know  he  is  not.  Simply,  a  good-looking  clerk, 
a  pleasant-voiced  young  schoolmaster,  or  an 
embryo  lawyer.  If  "  obstacles  "  intervene,  our 
young  lady  dumps  dismally,  en  regie,  being 
found  "  in  tears,"  on  all  suitable  occasions, 
making  herself  and  all  concerned  as  wretched 
as  possible.  By  the  way,  according  to  the 
books,  one  is  liable  to  this  "sentiment"  but 
once  in  a  lifetime;  albeit,  the  young  people  1 
know  have  had  as  many  experiences  as  they 
can  count  upon  their  fingers.  Perchance,  after 
an  infinity  of  melancholy  mopings,  our  damsel 
is  united  to  "  the  man  whose  heart  beats  in 
unison  with  her  own."  To  her  surprise,  when 
life  has  rippled  back  into  the  commonplace, 
she  finds  her  adorable  Adonis  can  be  uncon- 
scionably exacting,  get  out  of  temper,  and  say 
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all  manner  of  unambrosial  things,  when  but- 
tons are  missing,  collars  badly  ironed,  or  coffee 
muddy.  Of  course,  sulks  and  storms  ensue.  A 
world  of  wretchedness,  chargeable  to  the  "lying 
spirit"  in  silly  books — do  you  see? 

And  yet  there  is  a  greater  danger,  a  more 
fateful  wrong.  Of  the  novels  recently  pub- 
lished this  side  the  water,  the  best — from  their 
eschewing  these  imaginary  paragons,  and  paint- 
ing from  life — I  mean  such  books  as  those  of 
0.  W.  Holmes  and  Bayard  Taylor,  have,  sifted 
all  through  them,  a  subtile,  deadly  soul-poison. 
Like  the  air  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  they  are 
beautiful,  enchanting,  but  laden  with  silent, 
hidden  death.  Would  God  I  could  tear  the 
mask  from  these  stealthy,  smiling,  flower- 
decked  soul  murderers,  that  the  young  and  un- 
wary, who  admit  them  to  the  inner  sanctuary 
of  their  spirit  life,  might  see  the  darkly-rebell- 
ious front  behind  the  beautiful,  artistic  exte- 
rior lifted  against  our  Christ — the  iron  hand  in 
the  velvet  glove,  with  strong  clutch,  dragging 
down  to  infidelity  and  spirit  death. 

As  fiction  has  power  oyer  mind,  why  may  we 
not  take  it  captive,  give  it  Christian  baptism, 
turn  a  pure  language  upon  its  lip,  and  send  it 
forth,  in  God's  name,  to  meet  and  conquer  its 
evil  alien  kin? 

Under  the  old  "  blue  laws,"  a  book  needed 
only  an  attractive  style  to  throw  it  under  ban. 
Bitter  tonics  were  found  to  be  good,  and 
straightway  bitter  tonics  must  be  forced  down 
all  throats,  nolens  volens.  This  extreme  has 
begotten  its  opposite.  Good  people  have  grown 
careless  about  their  children's  reading.  They 
turn  them  loose,  to  range  the  book-world  at 
their  own  sweet  will;  to  gather,  as  they  fancy, 
daisies  or  nettles,  whortleberries  or  nightshade. 
Mrs.  Browning  says  of  this: 

"  Subliniest  danger,  over  which  none  weeps 
When  any  young,  wayfaring  soul  goes  forth 
Alone,  unconscious  of  the  perilous  road, 
The  day-sun  dazzling  in  his  limpid  eyes, 
To  thrust  his  own  way,  he  an  alien,  through 
The  world  of  books!     Ah,  you! — you  think  it  fine, 
You  clap  hands — 'A  fair  day!' — you  cheer  him  on 
As  if  the  worst  could  happen  were  to  rest 
Too  long  beside  a  fountain.     Yet,  behold, 
Behold! — the  world  of  books  is  still  the  world; 
Aud  worldlings  in  it  are  less  merciful 
And  more  puissant.     For  the  wicked  there 
Are  winged  like  angels.     Every  knife  that  strikes 
Is  edged  with  elemental  fire  to  assail 
A  spiritual  life.     The  beautiful  seems  right 
By  force  of  beauty,  and  the  feeble,  wrong, 
Because  of  weakness.     Power  is  justified, 
Though  armed  against  St.  Michael.     Many  a  crown 
Covers  bald  foreheads.     In  the  book-world,  true, 
There  is  no  lack,  neither,  of  God's  saints  and  kings 
That  shake  the  ashes  of  the  grave  aside 


From  their  calm  locks,  and  undiscomfited 

Look  steadfast  truths  against  Time's  changing  mark. 

True,  many  a  prophet  teaches  in  the  roads; 

True,  many  a  seer  pulls  down  the  flaming  heavens 

Upon  his  own  head  in  strong  martyrdom, 

In  order  to  light  men  a  moment's  space. 

But  stay! — who  judges? — who  distinguishes 

'Twixt  Saul  and  Nahash  justly,  at  first  sight, 

And  leaves  king  Saul  precisely  at  the  sin, 

To  serve  king  David?  who  discerns  at  once 

The  sound  of  trumpets,  when  the  trumpets  blow 

For  Alaric  as  well  as  Charlemagne? 

"Who  judges  prophets,  and  can  tell  true  seers 

From  conjurors?    The  child,  there?  Would  you  leave 

That  child  to  wander  in  a  battle-field, 

And  push  his  innocent  smile  against  the  guns? 

Or  even  in  the  catacombs his  torch 

Grown  ragged  in  the  fluttering  air,  and  all 
The  dark  a-mutter  round  him?  not  a  child!" 

Those  upon  whom  God  has  laid  the  duty  of 
caring  for  the  young,  may  not  safely  shirk  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter. 

Hurrying,  uncultured,  every-day  people,  and 
light-brained,  merry-hearted  "young  folks"  will 
not  read  heavy,  labored,  theological  works.  The 
student  who  has  mastered  Paley's  Evidences 
and  Butler's  Analogy  may  have  an  appetite  for 
Burke  and  Bacon,  Bushnell  and  Whedon;  .but 
the  masses  must  have  easy  reading,  or  they  will 
not  read  at  all.  They  make  society;  they  elect 
our  Presidents;  they  fill  our  churches.  They 
must  be  cared  for — and  how?  Let  religious 
writers  study  to  make  their'Looks  natural  and 
attractive  in  style.  Style  in  book-making  is 
quite  as  changeful  as  are  the  modes  of  fashion- 
able life.  An  article  of  dress  may  be  just  the 
thing  for  durability  and  comfort,  but  if  it  is 
"  out  of  fashion,"  young  people  will  not  buy  it. 
A  set  of  thoughts  may  come  out  in  good,  sub- 
stantial garb,  but  if  its  style  is  that  of  a  dead 
decade,  they  will  not  be  generally  read.  If  the 
athlete  is  put  under  careful  training,  that  not 
one  muscle  may  fail  of  its  full  power,  how 
ought  they  to  be  cultured  who  mold  mind  in 
the  quiet  of  reading  homes! 

Few  people  write  much,  religiously,  till  they 
have  passed  out  of  the  range  of  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  fancies  that  make  the  life  of  the 
young.  They  let  books — the  books  of  a  buried 
century,  possibly— make  their  style.  In  their 
libraries,  they  study  people,  through  eyes  that 
have  been  dust,  for  long,  changeful,  on-moving 
years;  and  so  they  utterly  fail  to  .touch  the 
channels  that  lead  to  vital,  impulsive,  imperiled 
young  hearts.  There  is  no  necessity  that  works 
of  solid  thought  should  be  of  the  dry-as-dust 
order.  The  idea  of  the  incompatibleness  of 
beauty  and  utility  has  long  since  exploded. 
God  gave  a  lesson  on  this  ages  ago.     Solomon's 
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Temple  was  the  expression  of  the  world's  one 
grand,  religious  thought,  and  it  was  beautiful 
as  a  dream  of  Paradise. 

I  would  say,  let  religious  works  be  modern, 
pleasant,  presentable  in  their  style.  Let  meta- 
phors and  figures,  as  in  Winthrop's,  Holmes's, 
and  Hawthorne's  books,  stand  all  along  the 
reader's  way,  like  roadside  flowers  and  trees; 
or  let  them,  like  pulleys,  lift  the  heavy  thought 
within  grasp.  Let  those  who  write  religions 
fiction  make  their  characters  of  the  material 
that  living  people  are  made  of — neither  prob- 
lematical perfection  nor  unmitigated  depravity; 
simple  human — but,  above  all,  let  the  breath 
of  Christ's  life  be  breathed  through   the  whole. 

The  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  kindly,  social 
influences,  woven  through  Victor  Hugo's  Les 
Ifiserables,  and  the  heretical  quizzings  and 
quips  of  Holmes  and  Taylor,  may  be  met,  in 
minds  with  whom  they  have  most  power,  by 
genuine  orthodoxy,  living  and  breathing,  as  do 
these  heresies,  in  the  lives  and  lips  of  people, 
whose  naturalness  makes  them  real. 

Much  of  our  Sabbath  school  fiction  is  palpa- 
bly unreal.  The  marvelously  good,  little  people, 
who  figure  in  Sunday  school  books,  are  usually 
as  unlike  the  children  that  play  in  the  mud,  get 
mad,  call  names,  "strike  back,"  and  are  dozily 
"kind  o'  sorry"  for  their  naughty  doings,  when 
they  come  to  say  their  prayers,  as  are  the  com- 
ical little  wood-cuts  of  twenty  years  ago. 

Some  works  of  fiction  are,  like  bits  of  fancy- 
work,  house-plants,  canaries,  music,  merely 
"things  of  beauty."  Not  stoutly  useful,  like 
sock -knitting,  vegetable  gardening,  farm-house 
building — their  morale  determined  by  their 
use — pampering  pride,  and  stealing  time  from 
plainer  things;  or  making  home  happy,  and 
providing  the  young  a  safe,  little  harbor  for 
sailing  their  pleasure  yachts  out  of  the  reach 
of  breakers.  The  discussion  of  such  books  leads 
us  into  the  border-land,  where  good  and  evil 
blend.  God  has  chosen  not  to  catalogue  right 
and  wrong  things,  affixing  the  manufacturer's 
mark,  as  the  injudicious  help  rich  dolts  through 
College — accompanying  each  problem  with  its 
solution.  He  leaves  us  to  wrestle  with  the 
perplexities  of  half-defined  temptations,  that  we 
may  feel  the  need  of  his  help  and  wisdom. 

Most  novels,  however,  are  born  of  a  purpose. 
The  characters  in  second-rate  fictions  are  ideas; 
those  in  works  of  a  more  artistic  grade  are  real 
people,  used  as  lay  figures,  to  exhibit  meta- 
physical fabrics  upon.  For  instance,  Holmes, 
the  astute,  peering,  prying,  seeing,  as  few  men 
do,  the  fine,  inner  sense  of  coarse,  common 
things — Holmes  wishes  to  write  metaphysics 
for  the  masses.     He  knows  that  the  masses  do 


not  read  metaphysics,  so  he  sets  before  them  a 
dozen  or  more  characters,  whose  likeness  to  the 
people  they  meet  every  day  fastens  their  at- 
tention. Through  and  about  these,  he  says  the 
fine,  harmful  things  that  lie  uneasily  in  his 
brain.  Bayard  Taylor,  the  pleasant,  the  genial, 
who  has  been  eyes  for  us,  from  the  tropics  to 
the  poles,  has  chanced  to  get  those  same,  keen- 
visioned  optics  full  of  sand  and  smoke — the  fol- 
lies and  infirmities  of  religious  and  reformatory 
people.  Immediately  he  brings  out  a  brace  of 
merry  books,  fresh,  readable,  pleasantly  writ- 
ten, but  placing  in  the  strongest  and  most 
ridiculous  light  the  incongruities  of  well-mean- 
ing people,  representing  large  classes  of  laborers 
for  the  right  and  true.  The  young  reader  gives 
the  generous,  manly,  whole-souled,  smoking, 
wine-sipping,  Sabbath-breaking  sinner,  his  ad- 
miration-— the  minister  with  the  great  teeth, 
pinched  salary,  and  narrow  mind,  his  pity,  and, 
unless  well  braced,  the  temperance,  antislavery, 
and  Christian  people  a  decided  contempt. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her  House  and  Home  Papers, 
has  impressed  into  the  service  of  domestic 
economy  this  mode  of  saying  strong,  earnest 
things,  in  a  light,  easy  way,  with  enough  of 
the  fictional  to  make  them  attractive  to  com- 
mon readers. 

The  demand,  in  the  domain  of  light  litera- 
ture, is  for  writers  with  the  steady  brain,  clear 
eye,  and  strong  hand,  who  shall  portray  to  the 
life  the  workings  of  Christianity  in  human 
hearts,  and  so  make  fiction  a  power   for  good. 

o 
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"VTEVER  complain  of  your  birth,  your  em- 
-Li  ployment,  your  hardships ;  never  fancy 
that  you  could  be  something  if  you  only  had  a 
different  lot  and  sphere  assigned  you.  God 
understands  his  own  plan,  and  he  knows  what 
you  want  a  great  deal  better  than  you  do.  The 
very  things  you  most  deprecate  as  fatal  limita- 
tions or  obstructions,  are  probably  what  you 
most  want.  What  you  call  hinderances,  ob- 
stacles, discouragements,  are  probably  God's 
opportunities;  and  it  is  nothing  new  that  the 
patient  should  dislike  his  medicines,  or  any 
certain  proofs  that  they  are  poisons.  No!  A 
truce  to  all  such  impatience.  Choke  that  envy 
which  gnaws  at  your  heart  because  you  are 
not  in  the  same  lot  with  others;  bring  down 
your  soul,  or  rather  bring  it  up  to  receive 
God's  will,  and  to  his  work,  in  your  lot  and 
sphere,  under  your  cloud  of  obscurity,  against 
your  temptations,  and  then  you  shall  find  that 
your  condition  is  never  opposed  to  your  good. 
but  consistent  with  it. — Dr.  Bushnell. 
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DEAR  SAVIOR  OP  A  DYING  "WORLD, 

The  fullness  of  thy  joys  be  ours, 

As  all  our  griefs  were  thine. 
Now,  in  this  changing,  dying  life, 

BY    A.    L.    WARING. 

Our  faded  hopes  restore, 
Till,  in  thy  triumph  perfected, 

Dear  Savior  of  a  dying  world, 
Where  grief  and  change  must  be, 

We  taste  of  death  no  more. 

In  the  new  grave  where  thou  wast  laid, 
My  heart  lies  down  with  thee: 

0,  not  in  cold  despair  of  joy, 
Or  weariness  of  pain, 

THE  SHEPHERD, 

But  from  a  hope  that  shall  not  die, 
To  rise  and  live  again. 

BY    MRS.    ELLEN     CLEMENTINE    HOWARTH. 

The  Shepherd  leads  the  sheep 

I  would  arise  in  all  thy  strength, 

Who  trust  his  tender  love, 

Thy  place  on  earth  to  fill; 

Up  lofty  mountains  stern  and  steep, 

To  work  out  all  my  time  of  war 

To  pleasant  vales  above. 

"With  love's  unflinching  will; 

We  know  the  loving  eye  that  sees 

Firm  against  every  doubt  of  thee 

How  here  we  toil  and  weep, 

For  all  my  future  way — ■ 

Marks  every  step;  through  paths  like  these 

To  walk  in  Heaven's  eternal  light 

The  Shepherd  leads  his  sheep. 

Throughout  the  changing  day. 

His  voice  rings  out  aloft 

Ah.  such  a  day  as  thou  shalt  own 

Lest  we  should  miss  the  way, 

When  suns  have  ceased  to  shine1 

Or  sink  to  sleep  on  cushions  soft, 

A  day  of  burdens  borne  by  thee, 

Forgetting  it  is  day. 

And  work  that  all  was  thine. 

Sometimes  we  see  his  flag  unfurled, 

Speed  thy  bright  rising  in  my  heart, 

Then  wrapt  in  shadows  deep, 

Thy  righteous  kingdom  speed — 

As  step  by  step  through  this  sad  world 

Till  my  whole  life  in  coneord  say, 

The  Shepherd  leads  his  sheep. 

"The  Lord  is  risen  indeed!" 

If  we  could  see  the  way, 

0  for  an  impulse  from  thy  love, 

Or  know  the  joys  ahead, 

With  every  coming  breath, 

We  might  perchance  forget  to  pray, 

To  sing  that  sweet  undying  song 

Or  watch  the  path  we  tread. 

Amid  the  wrecks  of  death! 

And  though  temptation  oft  assails, 

A  "hail!"  to  every  mortal  pang 

We  may  not  rest  or  sleep, 

That  bids  me  take  my  right 

Till  to  the  green  eternal  vales 

To  glory  in  the  blessed  life 

The  Shepherd  leads  his  sheep. 

Which  thou  hast  brought  to  light. 

This  I  believe;  and  only  when 

This  blessed  faith  grows  dim 

I  long  to  see  the  hallowed  earth 

In  new  creation  rise; 

I  lean  upon  my  fellow-men, 
And  fail  to  trust  in  Him. 

To  find  the  germs  of  Eden  hid 

Yet  merciful  is  He  who  sees 

Where  its  fallen  beauty  lies; 
To  feel  the  Spring-tide  of  the  soul 

How  here  I  toil  and  weep, 

Believing  still  through  paths  like  these 
The  Shepherd  leads  his  sheep. 

By  one  deep  love  set  free; 

Made  meet  to  lay  aside  her  dust, 

And  be  at  home  with  thee. 

And  then — there  shall  be  yet  an  end — 

An  end  how  full  to  bless! 
How  dear  to  those  who  watch  for  thee 

THE  SENSITIVE  PLANT  OF  THE  PLAINS, 

BY    EDWARD     B.    HEATON. 

With  human  tenderness! 
Then  shall  the  saying  come  to  pass 

Along  the  wayside  bloomed  a  modest  flower, 

That  makes  our  home  complete, 

Its  roseate  blossoms  scarce  above  the  ground, 

And,  rising  from  the  conquered  grave, 

And  its  sweet  incense  filled  the  air  around. 

Thy  parted  ones  shall  meet. 

I  stooped  to  pluck  it;  fell  a  golden  shower, 

Yes— they  shall  meet,  and  face  to  face 

Like  star-dust  from  its  petals,  and  the  leaves 

By  heart  to  heart  be  known, 

Shrank  from  the  strange  embrace  as  't  were  afraid; 

Clothed  with  thy  likeness,  Lord  of  life,s 

And  then  I  know  it.     Thus  a  beauteous  maid, 

And  perfect  in  their  own. 

All  innocent  as  Ruth  among  the  sheaves, 

For  this  corruptible  must  rise 

Whose  happy  carol  stilled  the  choral  grove, 

From  its  corruption  free, 

Won  by  soft  speeches  and  deceitful  smiles 

And  this  frail  mortal  must  put  on 

To  dower  upon  a  villain  all  her  love, 

Thine  immortality. 

Discovers  all  too  late  his  damning  wiles; 

Shine,  then,  thou  Besurrection  Light, 

Sinks  broken-hearted  'neath  the  cruel  blow, 

Upon  our  sorrows  shine; 

Till  Death  all  tenderly  lifts  off  the  weight  of  woe. 
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HISTORY  reveals  some  curious  things.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  at  the  very  time 
■when  the  African  slave-trade  was  in  the  most 
nourishing  condition,  and  the  slave-ships  of 
England  and  the  United  States  were  bringing 
their  myriads  of  miserable  captives  to  these 
western  shores,  white  slavery  existed  in  Africa; 
thousands  of  Europeans  and  Americans,  cap- 
tured at  sea,  were  sold  in  African  slave  markets 
and  driven  to  their  daily  toil  after  the  most 
approved  style  of  the  "  divine  institution." 

In  the  seventh  century  the  Saracens  con- 
quered Egypt  and  pushed  along  "westward  till 
they  held  possession  of  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean from  the  Nile  to  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules. From  Morocco  they  looked  across  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  fertile  fields  of 
Spain;  and  in  the  year  711  an  invading  army 
crossed  over,  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  a  battle 
which  lasted  seven  days,  and  finally  gained 
possession  of  the  A\rhole  peninsula,  except  the 
more  mountainous  regions.  For  three  centu- 
ries the  Moors  held  their  conquests  with  little 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  conquered  peo- 
ple. Agriculture,  science,  art,  learning  of  every 
kind  known  to  the  age  were  cultivated,  and  in 
all  the  arts  of  peace  and  civilization  the  Moors 
of  Spain  were  foremost  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Their  libraries  were  the  best,  their 
universities  were  the  finest,  and  their  fame 
attracted  many  students  from  other  nations, 
notwithstanding  the  antagonisms  of  race  and 
religion.  But  in  the  eleventh  century  the  cen- 
tral government  of  Moorish  Spain  was  over- 
thrown, the  doctrine  of  "  State  sovereignty " 
was  adopted,  and  more  than  twenty  little 
kingdoms  started  up  among  the  ruins  of  fallen 
greatness  as  toadstools  grow  from  the  decaying 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  The  Spaniards  now 
struck  for  freedom;  but  they  were  also  divided 
among  themselves,  and  so  they  carried  on  a 
war  in  an  intermittent  way  for  some  three 
centuries,  suffering  much  and  gaining  little. 
The  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isa- 
bella of  Castile  gave  them  substantial  unity, 
and  in  1492,  the  same  year  in  which  Columbus 
discovered  America,  Granada,  the  last  of  the 
Moorish  kingdoms,  was  conquered.  One  hund- 
red thousand  Moors  were  expelled  from  the 
land  which  had  been  the  home  of  their  fathers 
for  nearly  eight  centuries. 

They  took  refuge  in  Africa,  spreading  them- 
selves along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Ages  of  war  had  made  them  a  bold,  determ- 


ined race  of  men.  Their  defeat  and  expulsion 
rendered  them  fierce  and  revengeful,  and  they 
soon  began  to  plot  incursions  into  the  territory 
of  their  enemies  with  the  double  motive  of 
vengeance  and  plunder.  They  knew  the  coast 
and  the  country  as  well  as  the  Spaniards 
themselves.  Swift  row-galleys  hovered  about 
the  shore,  and,  landing  at  night,  villages  were 
attacked  and  plundered,  and  their  inhabitants, 
laden  with  the  booty  stolen  from  their  own 
houses,  were  driven  to  the  vessels  and  swept 
across  the  narrow  sea  into  exile  and  slavery. 
So  annoying  had  these  raids  become  that  in 
1509  Ferdinand  sent  a  fleet  to  punish  the 
pirates.  The  expedition  produced  no  perma- 
nent effect.  Some  three  hundred  captives  were 
rescued,  and  a  little  island  in  the  harbor  of 
Algiers  was  captured  and  fortified;  but  still 
the  operations  of  the  freebooters  were  carried 
on  as  boldly  as  ever.  A  seeming  accident  sup- 
plied them  with  a  leader  fit  for  all  evil  enter- 
prise. A  renegade  Greek,  a  native  of  Mitylene, 
whose  name  history  does  not  record,  had  worked 
himself  into  the  favor  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
till  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  ship  in  the 
navy,  and  was  sent  with  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  pay  the  garrisons  of  certain  military  posts 
in  the  Morea.  He  set  sail,  and  was  hardly  out 
of  sight  of  Constantinople  before  he  resolved 
to  take  possession  of  vessel,  money,  and  all, 
and  join  the  Barbary  pirates.  His  crew,  a 
wild  crowd  of  desperadoes  of  all  nations,  were 
delighted  with  the  proposition.  Beginning  the 
work  at  once,  he  captured  two  Italian  vessels 
with  rich  cargoes  near  the  island  of  Elba,  and 
then  steered  for  Tunis.  Some  of  the  prisoners 
were  ransomed,  and,  returning  home,  gave  a 
marvelous  account  of  the  adventure,  describing 
their  captor  as  a  man  the  most  noticeable  fea- 
ture of  whose  personal  appearance  was  a  beard 
of  huge  dimensions,  and  fiery  hue.  Flence  the 
Greek  pirate  became  known  by  the  name  of 
Barbarossa,  or  Redbeard.  The  ruler  of  Tunis 
received  Redbeard  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
in  consideration  of  a  certain  share  of  future 
plunder,  agreed  to  allow  him  to  establish  a 
naval  depot  on  a  little  fortified  island  conven- 
ient for  the  purpose.  Redbeard  prospered,  and 
the  more  his  fame  spread  the  more  numerous 
the  influx  of  adventurers  from  all  quarters  to 
join  his  standard.  Large  vessels,  armed  with 
cannon  and  capable  of  long  voyages,  took  the 
place  of  the  galleys,  and  every  ship  that  he 
captured  was  so  much  added  to  his  strength. 
All  the  drifting  villainy  of  the  seas  seemed  to 
be  attracted  toward  him,  and  he  soon  had  an 
army  as  well  as  a  powerful  fleet.  The  Moorish 
king  of  Algiers,  Eutemi,  who  was  annoyed  by 
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the  garrison  which  the  Spaniards  still  main- 
tained on  the  island  in  his  harbor,  invited 
Redbeard  to  come  and  aid  in  driving  them  out. 
He  came  with  all  readiness  with  an  army  of 
five  thousand  men,  but  instead  of  attacking 
the  Spaniards  he  murdered  Eutemi,  and  was 
proclaimed  the  ruler  of  Algiers  by  the  fickle 
people.  His  career,  however,  was  short.  Only 
two  years  after  this  he  was  killed  in  battle  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  carried  home  his  head  and 
his  armor,  and  bore  them  in  triumphal  proces- 
sion through  many  a  town  and  city  of  Spain. 

The  younger  brother  of  Redbeard  succeeded 
him,  inheriting  his  terrible  nickname  as  well  as 
his  power.  The  second  Barbarossa  was  more 
crafty  than  the  first.  He  at  once  sought  an- 
nexation to  the  Turkish  empire  to  strengthen 
himself  withal,  and  received  the  appointment 
of  Viceroy  and  a  reenforcement  of  two  thou- 
sand janizaries.  In  1530  the  island  in  the 
harbor  held  by  the  Spaniards  was  captured 
through  the  treachery  of  a  soldier  of  the  gar- 
rison. Thousands  of  captives  were  set  at  work 
to  connect  it  with  the  main  land  by  a  mole, 
and  the  whole  was  fortified  in  a  complete  man- 
ner, years  of  toil  and  many  lives  being  the 
price  of  the  work.  Thus  Algiers  was  estab- 
lished as  a  nest  of  pirates,  preying  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Corsairs  swept  the 
high  seas  as  well  as  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  robber  city  was  full  of  slaves 
and  booty,  to  which  every  nation  of  Europe 
contributed  its  share. 

The  nations  avIio  were  thus  suffering  from 
the  bold  depredations  of  the  pirates  began  to 
look  about  them  for  relief  for  the  intolerable 
wrong,  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Europe, 
was  importuned  to  undertake  the  work  of  re- 
dress. Charles  organized  the  mightiest  expedi- 
tion which  had  ever  floated  on  the  waters  of 
that  sea.  All  nations  interested  in  commerce 
united  with  alacrity  in  the  enterprise,  and  con- 
tributed ships,  men,  and  money.  In  July,  1537, 
the  armada  reached  the  place  of  its  destination. 
Attacked  both  by  land  and  sea,  Algiers  was 
captured  with  many  of  its  defenders,  but  Bar- 
barossa escaped.  Contemplating  this  very  re- 
sult as  a  possible  thing,  he  had  privately  sent 
away  eighteen  of  his  best  ships  to  Bona,  a 
harbor  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east 
of  Algiers.  When  he  found  himself  defeated 
he  fled  to  Bona  and  put  to  sea  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  fleet.  Charles  returned  home  in 
triumph,  carrying  with  him  twenty  thousand 
captives  whom  he  had  liberated  from  slavery, 
and  whom  he  justly  regarded  as  the  noblest 
trophies  that  ever  graced  a  victory.     He  also 


reduced  to  slavery  ten  thousand  Moors  whom 
he  captured  with  the  city. 

The  defeated  Redbeard  soon  showed  that  his 
misfortunes  had  no  wise  improved  his  morals 
or  cooled  his  courage.  While  the  victorious 
Emperor  was  sailing  homeward,  Barbarossa 
with  his  eighteen  ships  steered  for  the  island 
of  Minorca,  captured  Port  Mahon,  plundered 
it  of  an  immense  booty  in  money,  merchan- 
dise, and  military  stores,  together  with  six 
thousand  captives,  returned  to  Algiers,  and 
began  to  repair  the  city  and  erect  new  fortifi- 
cations. Two  or  three  years  after  this  he 
gave  up  his  pachalic  and  became  the  com- 
mander of  the  Ottoman  fleet,  which  office  he 
held  for  many  years,  and,  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  poetic  justice,  died  in  peace. 

Hassan  Aga,  a  native  of 'Sardinia,  succeeded 
him  in  power  at  Algiers,  and  piracy  went  on 
as  boldly  as  ever.  The  sea  was  still  covered 
with  swift  cruisers,  and  thousands  of  slaves, 
gathered  from  every  nation  and  kindred,  toiled 
and  suffered  in  the  pirate  city.  Charles  was 
importuned  to  become  a  second  time  the  min- 
ister of  vengeance.  Even  the  Pope  united  in 
the  petition,  imploring  him  to  exterminate  the 
lawless  race.  In  the  year  1541  Charles  organ- 
ized another  expedition  on  a  grand  scale  of 
preparation.  Reaching  the  African  coast,  he 
attempted  to  land  his  army  during  a  violent 
storm,  which  wrecked  half  the  fleet  and  utterly 
disabled  even  the  troops  that  reached  the 
shore.  Hassan,  seeing  the  state  of  the  enemy, 
attacked  and  defeated  them  with  great  loss. 
So  many  were  captured,  and  in  so  miserable  a 
condition,  that  slaves  for  once  were  a  drug  in 
the  Algerine  market,  and  it  is  said  that  some 
of  them  were  sold  for  an  onion  apiece.  This 
disaster  so  disheartened  the  powers  engaged  in 
the  expedition,  that  for  many  years  there  was 
no  serious  energetic  effort  made  to  curb  the 
audacity  of  the  pirate  States.  The  voyages  of 
the  corsairs  were  bolder  and  more  extended 
than  ever,  reaching  regions  hitherto  deemed 
safe  from  their  depredations.  Capturing  large 
vessels  and  fitting  them  up  as  men-of-war, 
they  pushed  out  boldly  into  the  Atlantic  in 
search  of  spoil.  In  the  year  1631  Algerine 
corsairs  landed  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  and 
plundered  the  town  of  Baltimore,  carrying  off 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  captives  of  all 
ages,  who  were  taken  to  Algiers  and  sold  at 
public  auction  in  the  slave  market.  Even  re- 
mote Iceland  was  visited,  and  hundreds  of  its 
inhabitants  were  carried  away  and  sold  into 
slavery. 

Thus  for  three  hundred  years  the  Barbary 
States   warred    against    the    commerce    of    the 
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world  and  lived  upon  the  fruits  of  piracy.  The 
maritime  nations  were  strong  enough  to  sub- 
due the  common  enemy  if  any  thing  like  a 
united  effort  had  been  made;  but  many  thi-ngs 
conspired  to  prevent  this.  England,  France, 
and  Holland  were  powerful  on  the  sea,  but 
they  were  sometimes  at  war  among  themselves, 
and  even  in  times  of  peace  were  too  jealous  of 
each  other  to  unite  in  any  thing  for  the  general 
good.  These  nations,  too,  could  send  men-of- 
war  to  protect  their  fleets  of  merchantmen, 
which  the  weaker  nations  were  not  able  to  do; 
and  thus  the  terror  of  the  corsairs  gave  the 
trade  of  the  world  into  the  hands  of  the 
strong.  Moreover,  the  Barbary  States  needed 
supplies  of  various  kinds;  England  and  Hol- 
land sold  them  what  they  wanted  to  fit  out 
their  pirate  fleets,  and  to  break  up  the  robber 
nest  would  destroy  a  trade  in  which  great  gains 
were  reaped. 

But  let  us  be  just  to  the  Algerines.  They 
contended  that  they  were  not  amateur  assassins 
and  voluntary  stealers  of  men,  but  were  driven 
by  their  necessities.  AVhen  England  had  nego- 
tiated a  solemn  treaty  with  the  Dey,  and  found 
*'that  her  ships  continued  to  be  captured  as 
remorselessly  as  before  the  compact,  she  remon- 
strated at  the  want  of  faith,  and  received  the 
cool  reply  that  "  the  Algerines  were  born 
pirates  and  not  able  to  subsist  by  any  other 
means."  This  answer,  we  confess,  strikes  us 
with  some  force.  It  has  high  modern  authority 
in  its  favor.  Only  a  few  years  ago  an  Ameri- 
can statesman,  now  happily  ex-president  of  the 
United  States,  united  with  two  or  three  other 
equally  wise  and  patriotic  men  in  a  formal 
declaration  that  we  ought  to  annex  the  island 
of  Cuba,  buying  it  of  Spain  if  she  would  sell 
it,  but  hinting  very  broadly  that  our  necessities 
would  impel  us  to  take  it  by  force  if  there 
was  no  smoother  way.  So  the  piratical  logic 
of  the  Algerine  agrees  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ostend  letter.  And  then,  had  not  the  Algerine 
been  a  devout  believer  in  the  Koran  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  Bible,  he  might  have 
quoted,  "  Cursed  be  Canaan,"  and  argued  that 
this  is  a  command,  that  he  was  bound  to  obey 
it  and  curse  somebody,  and  that,  finding  it 
paid  pretty  well,  he  was  disposed  to  be  very 
zealous  in  his  obedience.  So  far  as  we  can 
discover  no  Santon  of  the  Moslem  faith  under- 
took to  prove  that  slavery  is  a  divine  institu- 
tion, which  shows  that  some  men  without  the 
Bible  know  more  of  the  nature  of  true  relig- 
ion than  some  do  with  it  and  whole  libraries 
to  help  them  understand  it.  We  are  surprised 
that  the  Dey  did  not  at  least  apply  the  argu- 

mentum   ad    hominem,    and    inquire    on    what 
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principle  he  was  called  to  account  for  annually 
importing  into  Africa  a  few  thousand  laborers 
who  were  very  much  needed  there,  particularly 
smiths  and  ship  carpenters,  while  those  who 
arraigned  him  were  constantly  fomenting  wars 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  same  continent 
and  carrying  thence  every  year  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  victims  into  an  exile  and  a  bondage 
from  which  death  alone  could  ransom  them. 
Certainly,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it, 
the  Christian  pot  was  as  black  as  the  Moslem 
kettle,  and  to  call  names,  therefore,  would  be 
inappropriate  as  well  as  impolite. 

In  some  respects  the  condition  of  the  white 
slave  in  Algiers  was  far  better  than  that  of  the 
blacks  in  the  British  colonies  or  America.  If 
a  captive  had  friends  who  could  ransom  him 
his  master  dealt  with  them  in  good  faith  and 
gave  every  opportunity  for  his  speedy  release. 
If  the  slave  professed  to  be  converted  to  the 
religious  faith  of  his  master  he  was  at  once  set 
free  and  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  best 
citizens  of  the  State.  Our  slaveholders  con- 
sider a  slave's  religion  one  of  the  good  points 
to  be  rehearsed  to  stimulate  the  bidding  when 
he  is  placed  on  the  auction-block.  If  the 
Christian  slave  in  Algiers  clung  to  the  conso- 
lations of  our  holy  faith  he  was  permitted  to 
worship  God  in  his  own  way.  It  is  even 
related  that  one  Moslem  master  who  owned 
many  slaves  who  were  Catholics  bought  a 
priest  to  minister  to  them,  and  sent  them  regu- 
larly once  a  week  to  confession.  Women  were 
treated  with  respect,  and  were  lodged  in  a 
public  building  provided  for  the  purpose.  Cap- 
tives who  had  no  present  prospect  of  being- 
ransomed  and  were  able  to  work  were  made  to 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  their  owners.  In  many 
cases  they  were  at  liberty  to  seek  any  employ- 
ment that  suited  them,  provided  they  made 
fair  wages  and  gave  two-thirds  of  their  earn- 
ings to  the  master,  reserving  the  remainder 
for  their  own  support.  This  allowance  was 
made  them  not  only  when  employed  by  private 
persons,  but  when  building  or  repairing  vessels 
for  the  government.  The  rate  of  wages  was 
such  that  many  in  a  few  years  saved  enough 
to  purchase  their  freedom.  Some  acquired  a 
little  capital  and  went  into  trade,  and  pros- 
pered, in  many  cases  acquiring  property.  The 
poorest  and  most  improvident  were  not  worked 
very  hard.  Their  daily  task  was  done  when 
the  voices  from  the  minarets  called  the  faithful 
to  afternoon  prayer,  which  was  three  l.curs 
before  sunset.  On  Friday,  the  Mohammedan 
Sabbath,  no  work  was  clone,  nor  were  they 
forced  to  labor  during  the  Ramidan,  the  Lent 
of   the   Moslem   ritual.     When   the  work   was 
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peculiarly  laborious  they  were  divided  into 
companies  and  worked  on  alternate  days.  It 
is  probable  that  there  were  cruel  masters  and 
many  cases  of  individual  hardship.  Still,  com- 
paring their  condition  with  that  of  slaves  in 
Christian  lands,  it  was  not  the  worst.  The 
masses  of  them  were  well  fed  and  comfortably 
lodged.  Some  lived  well,  giving  dinner  parties 
occasionally  and  getting  up  dramatic  perform- 
ances to  make  the  time  pass  less  heavily,  no 
doubt  making  the  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  sentimental  pirates  that  they  were  contented 
and  happy,  and  a  great  deal  better  off  as  slaves 
than  when  they  were  free.  The  hope  of  rescue 
was  kept  alive.  An  order  of  monks  was 
established  called  the  Brothers  of  Redemption, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  good  work  of 
collecting  funds  for  the  ransom  of  those  who 
were  friendless  and  poor,  and  money  was 
begged  all  through  Europe  for  the  society. 
The  Algerine  Government  encouraged  the 
Brothers  in  their  benevolent  enterprise,  and 
gave  them  a  building  in  the  city  for  their 
quarters. 

A  touching  story  is  told  of  a  Capuchin  friar, 
who  was  captured  by  a  corsair  and  carried  to 
Algiers.  He  was  the  confessor  and  personal 
friend  of  John  of  Austria,  who  was  at  once 
made  acquainted  with  the  fate  of  the  unfortu- 
nate priest  and  with  the  price  demanded  for  his 
ransom.  While  waiting  to  hear  from  his  friend 
the  friar  wandered  about  the  city  inquiring 
after  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-captives.  One 
thing  deeply  pained  his  pious  heart.  He  found 
that  there  was  no  burial-place  allotted  to  the 
Christians,  and  that  when  any  of  them  died 
his  body  was  thrown  outside  of  the  walls  to 
be  devoured  by  the  wild  dogs  that  abounded 
there.  In  due  time  the  ransom  money  arrived 
and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  captive; 
but,  with  the  noblest  forgetfulness  of  self,  in- 
stead of  redeeming  himself  from  his  bondage,  he 
devoted  the  gold  to  the  purchase  of  a  burial- 
place  for  the  exiles,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  ministering  to  their  necessities,  resigning 
forever  home  and  friends. 

On  the  general  question  of  their  condition 
General  Eaton,  who  was  United  States  Consul 
at  Tunis  in  the  year  1799,  states  that  "  truth 
and  justice  demand  the  confession  that  the 
Christian  slaves  among  the  barbarians  of  Africa 
are  treated  with  more  humanity  than  the 
African  slaves  among  the  Christians  of  civilized 
America." 

But  while  the  "divine  institution,"  as  a  cer- 
tain Church  dignitary  would  have  us  esteem 
it,  was  flourishing  to  the  great  gain  of  the 
Algerines,    the    nations    whose    commerce   was 


preyed  upon,  and  whose  citizens  were  enslaved, 
became  more  and  more  restive  under  the 
scourge.  They  tried  to  make  treaties  with 
Algiers,  and  sought  by  paying  tribute  to 
secure  their  vessels  from  capture.  England, 
France,  and  for  a  time  the  United  States  bowed 
themselves  to  this  unseemly  yoke.  The  Dey 
duly  pocketed  the  money  and  promised;  but 
the  wrong  continued. 

In   1646   the   Parliament   of    England   voted 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  ransom   English  cap- 
tives  in   Algiers,   and   the   agent   sent   on   the 
business  found  in  the  pirate  city  seven  hund- 
red and  fifty  of  his  countrymen,  of  whom  the 
money  at  his  disposal  sufficed  to  purchase  only 
two  hundred  and  forty  at  thirty-eight  pounds 
each.     During  that  century  five  or  six  attempts 
were  made  to  humble  the  common  enemy.     In 
1688  a  powerful   French  fleet   bombarded   the 
city  and  reduced  it  to  a  mass  of  ruins;  but  it 
was  soon  rebuilt,  and  the  old  trade  was  in  full 
operation.     About  the  year  1750  the  number 
of  Christian  slaves  in  Algiers  was  estimated  at 
thirty   thousand,  while  in   Tripoli,   Tunis,   and 
Morocco    there    were    twelve    thousand    more. 
The  United  States  at  first  tried  the  virtue  of 
treaties,  and   submitted  to  the  degradation  of 
paying  tribute;  but  this  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  evil  neither  accorded  with  the  spirit  of  our 
people  nor  secured  the  desired  result.     In  1800 
Captain  Bainbridge,  in  the  frigate  George  Wash- 
ington,   was    sent   to   Algiers   bearing   a  large 
tribute  to  the  Dey,  who  received  it  and  repaid 
the   act   by  a   deliberate   insult  to   the   nation 
and    its   flag.     The   next   year  war   began   be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Tripoli;  but  noth- 
ing effectual  was   done  or  even   attempted  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans  till  the  Summer  of 
1803,  when   Commodore  Preble  was  sent  with 
a  squadron  to  "conquer  a  peace."     On  arriv- 
ing before  the  city  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  of 
forty-four  guns,  was  sent  to  reconnoiter.     Pur- 
suing   too    eagerly    a    small    Tripolitan    vessel 
which  was  entering  the  harbor,  the  frigate  ran 
aground  and  was  captured.     The  gallant  Bain- 
bridge and  his  officers  were  considered  prison- 
ers of  war;    the  crew  were  treated  as   slaves. 
The  Tripolitans  got  the  vessel  off  the  shoals 
and    put   a   crew   on    board,    exulting    beyond 
measure  at  their  acquisition  of  strength.     Bain- 
bridge from   his  prison  found  means  to  send  a 
letter  to  Commodore  Preble  suggesting  a  mode 
of  capturing  the  ship,  and  in   February,  1804, 
Lieutenant  Decatur,  with   a   small   vessel   and 
only    seventy-six    men,    entered    the    harbor, 
boarded    the    frigatl,    and    captured    it.     The 
batteries  on  all  sides  beginning  a  rapid   can- 
nonade,   and    the    vessels    of    the    Tripolitans 
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getting  under  way  to  intercept  them,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  take  the  ship  out  of  the 
harbor;  the  Americans,  therefore,  set  fire  to 
her  and  she  was  burned.  The  brave  Decatur 
escaped  to  the  fleet  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
A  few  months  afterward  peace  was  concluded, 
the  Dey  accepting  sixty  thousand  dollars  as 
the  ransom  of  his  captives,  and  engaging  no 
more  to  molest  American  commerce. 

In  regard  to  Algiers  things  were  still  unset- 
tled. During  the  last  war  with  England  the 
corsairs  had  done  us  all  the  harm  in  their 
power,  and  hundreds  of  American  slaves  were 
toiling  in  the  workshops  and  navy-yards  of  the 
pirate  city.  No  sooner  was  peace  made  with 
England  than  Congress  resolved  finally  to  set- 
tle the  contest  so  long  pending  with  the  Bar- 
bary  States.  In  May,  1815,  Commodore  De- 
catur with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  sailed  for  the 
Mediterranean.  On  his  way  he  fought  and 
captured  the  Algerine  frigate  Mashouda,  of 
forty-six  guns  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
also  a  brig  of  twenty  guns.  The  fleet  reached 
Algiers  on  the  28th  of  June.  The  Dey,  seeing 
the  force  arrayed  against  him,  and  his  best 
man-of-war  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  at 
once  agreed  to  terms  of  peace,  relinquishing 
his  claims  to  tribute,  and  pledging  himself 
henceforth  to  respect  the  American  flag.  The 
fleet  then  visited  Tripoli  and  Tunis  and  secured 
similar  treaties  with  them.  This  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  ended  all  trouble  between  the 
Americans  and  the  Barbary  States,  and  raised 
the  reputation  of  our  infant  navy  throughout 
Europe. 

The  next  year,  1816,  England  followed  the 
good  example  set  her  by  America.  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  with  a  powerful  fleet  arrived  before 
Algiers,  and  made  in  substance  the  same  de- 
mands that  Decatur  had  made  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States.  The  Dey  refused,  and  the 
British  commander  inflicted  summary  punish- 
ment upon  the  refractory  robber  of  the  seas. 
The  city  was  destroyed,  the  fortifications  were 
battered  down,  the  fleet  of  pirate  ships  was 
burned,  and  Algiers  was  a  mass  of  ruins.  The 
Dey  came  to  terms  after  this  terrible  blow, 
released  three  thousand  captives,  relinquished 
his  claim  on  England  for  the  annual  tribute, 
and  bound  himself  to  respect  henceforth  the 
English  flag  by  land  and  sea. 

In  1830  France  also  appealed  to  force  to 
secure  her  rights.  An  army  of  thirty-eight 
thousand  men  landed  on  the  Algerine  coast 
and  captured  the  city,  and  from  that  time 
Algeria  has  been  a  French  colony,  though  by 
no  means  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  one.  The 
native  tribes   are   as   fierce   and   turbulent  as 


ever,  and  to  hold  possession  costs  every  year  a 
large  expenditure  of  life  as  well  as  treasure. 
Thus,  after  three  centuries  of  prosperous  piracy, 
the  occupation  of  the  bold  freebooters  was 
wrested  from  them,  and  white  slavery  ceased 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  we  trust 
forever. 
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We  gayly  roam  through  our  beauteous  home- 

Our  land  is  the  fair  blue  sky; 
We  see  the  sun  with  its  radiance  bright 

And  meteors  as  they  fly; 
We  see  the  gorgeous  rainbow  come 

With  its  ever-varying  hue, 
As  we  wander  on  through  our  lovely  home 

High  up  in  the  sky  so  blue. 

We  look  on  all  earth's  wide  domains, 

On  all  its  lands  and  climes, 
On  the  sweet  and  sunny  Italy, 

That  land  of  by-gone  times; 
We  view  its  monumental  piles, 

Its  types  of  days  long  past, 
And  we  look  on  the  ivy  lovingly  twined 

Around  its  columns  vast. 

Then  we  sail  away  to  other  lands 

Without  aid  of  wind  or  tide, 
For  we  need  not  any  earthly  power 

To  help  us  as  we  glide. 
We  view  the  clear  and  sparkling  lakes 

Of  the  Switzer's  mountain  home, 
And  we  see  the  honest  mountaineer 

Content  through  his  valleys  roam. 

Living  in  peace  in  his  quiet  land, 

Tenderly  guarding  his  flocks, 
Blessing  the  God  who  gave  him  a  home 

Hemmed  by  the  mountain  rocks, 
Looking  up  to  cities  of  ice, 

Turrets,  and  towers,  and  spires, 
His  heart  grows  lofty  in  its  pursuits 

And  holy  in  its  desires. 

He  hears  us  sing  through  the  lonely  hours 

When  the  nights  are  starry  and  cold, 
Of  the  Shepherd  who  lovingly  gathers  in 

The  lambs  that  stray  from  the  fold. 
And  as  he  walks  in  his  narrow  sphere 

From  the  mighty  world  apart, 
He  looks  to  Heaven  with  a  holy  trust 

As  our  music  stirs  his  heart. 

There  are  some  who  will  not  bless  the  stars, 

Where  they  think  they  read  their  fate, 
And  they  say  we  are  "  unlucky  ones." 

Though  we  watch  them  long  and  late, 
And  turning  away  from  the  lights  above, 

And  weary  and  sad  with  pain, 
They  never  hear  in  the  Wint'ry  eves 

The  melody  of  our  strain. 
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EASTEE,  THOUGHTS, 
THE  RESURRECTION  OP  JESUS. 


BY     THE     EDITOR* 


HE  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath 
the  witness  in  himself."  The  most  sat- 
isfying evidence  of  the  divine  origin  and  divine 
power  of  Christianity  is  that  inward  experience 
realized  by  every  devout  believer  in  the  life, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  continued 
intercession  of  our  blessed  Lord.  The  quiet  of 
the  soul,  the  freedom  from  guilt  and  condemna- 
tion, the  conscious  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
the  heart,  the  present  delightful  fellowship  with 
the  Father  and  with  the  Son,  and  the  blessed 
hope  of  a  glorious  immortality  hereafter,  all  of 
which  spring  up  in  the  soul  when  the  life  of 
Christ  is  realized  and  the  conditions  of  his  Gos- 
pel complied  with,  are  realities  in  our  Christian 
experience  which  could  only  originate  from  a 
real  Christ  and  from  the  power  of  a  real  salva- 
tion. "He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  This  is  the  Chris- 
tian's evidence,  the  inward  witness,  that  needs 
but  little  argument  or  external  evidence  to 
confirm  it;  hence  is  t'he  strongest  and  most 
satisfying. 

The  best  external  evidence  of  Christianity  is 
the  fact  of  its  existence  and  power  in  the  world, 
a  fact  which  could  no  more  exist,  or  no  more 
be  accounted  for  without  an  historical  and  di- 
vine foundation,  than  could  the  wonderful  per- 
sonal experience  which  is  the  heritage  of  all 
true  believers.  A  form  of  religion,  full  of  life 
and  power,  propagating  itself  by  its  own  inher- 
ent power  of  inspiration,  overcoming  evil  and 
developing  godliness,  resisting  mighty  obstacles 
and  transforming  men  and  nations,  producing 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  places  devout  disciples, 
earnest  propagandists,  willing  martyrs,  suffer- 
ing reformers,  and  triumphing  saints,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon which  has  been  under  the  world's  eye 
for  eighteen  centuries.  Its  origin  was  humble, 
its  beginning  small.  Its  central  figure  is  a 
humble  Jew,  rejected  of  his  countrymen,  con- 
demned as  a  malefactor  and  disturber  of  the 
peace,  cast  out  and  publicly  crucified  with  other 
offenders  against  his  country's  laws.  Yet  from 
this  despised  Nazarene — this  crucified  Jesus — 
has  gone  forth  into  the  world  this  inexhaustible 
power  of  inspiration,  this  reforming,  sanctifying, 
triumphing  religion,  which  is  as  full  of  energy 
and  self-propagating  power  in  our  day  as  it  has 
ever  been.  The  individual  Christian  still  testi- 
fies that  "Jesus  Christ  hath  power  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins,"  and  daily  history  still  testifies 
that   the  religion   of  Christ   "  is.  the  power  of 


God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth, 
to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek." 

Surely  the  last  chapter  in  the  primitive  cir- 
cumstances of  this  marvelous  history  can  not 
be  the  scenes  of  Calvary.  From  the  death  of 
the  Master,  and  the  consequent  despair  of  his 
disciples  to  the  subsequent  enthusiasm  and  in- 
spiration which  sent  them  forth  as  zealous,  suf- 
fering, yet  triumphing  and  joyous  preachers  of 
righteousness,  there  must  extend  another  chap- 
ter, the  revelations  of  which  must  contain  the 
secret  of  this  new  inspiration.  That  chapter,  the 
disciples  tell  us,  records  the  triumphant  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.  It  is  this  connecting  link 
which  touches  the  cross  on  the  one  side  and 
the  life  of  the  Church  on  the  other,  which  closes 
up  the  circle,  and  even  enables  us  to  see  the 
source  and  the  course  of  that  divine  inspiration 
which  first  reanimated  the  drooping  disciples, 
and  which  has  been  flowing  in  a  continuous 
stream  through  all  the  life  of  the  Church.  Let 
us  look  at  the  relation  of  this  great  fact — the 
resurrection  of  Christ — to  the  truth  and  power 
of  Christianity. 

Jesus  was  dead.  The  circumstances  of  his 
crucifixion  left  no  doubt  of  this.  Nine  hours 
upon  the  cross  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
settle  this  question,  had  not  the  spear  of  the 
soldier,  penetrating  doubtless  to  the  heart  of 
the  victim,  bringing  forth  both  water  and  blood, 
and  making  a  wound  large  enough  to  admit 
subsequently  the  hand  of  Thomas,  made  this 
fact  doubly  sure.  His  disciples,  overwhelmed 
with  confusion  and  disappointment,  left  him  to 
his  fate.  Two  friends,  occupying  higher  posi- 
tions in  life  than  the  poor  disciples,  and  less 
intimately  connected  with  Christ,  and  therefore 
less  exposed  to  suspicion  and  arrest  by  the 
Jews,  solicited  his  body  and  gave  it  a  temporary 
burial  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
The  suspicious  rulers,  having  some  vague  idea 
of  a  resurrection,  made  sure  of  the  sepulcher 
by  placing  upon  it  the  seal  of  the  governor, 
and  around  it  a  guard  of  Pvoman  soldiers.  The 
poor  disciples  were  confounded  and  in  despair. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  they  had  either 
forgotten,  or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  had  never 
rightly  understood  their  Lord's  declaration  of  his 
speedy  resurrection.  However  difficult  it  may 
be  to  us  to  understand  why  these  declarations  of 
Christ  produced  so  little  impression  upon  them, 
and  why  they  were  so  little  understood  by 
them,  yet  such  was  the  fact,  and  they  them- 
selves affirm  it.  Says  St.  Luke,  chapter  xviii, 
34,  speaking  upon  this  very  point,  "  They  un- 
derstood none  of  these  things:  and  this  saying 
was  hid  from  them,  neither  knew  they  the 
things  which  were  spoken."    So  also  St.  Mark — 
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ix,  32 — "  They  understood  not  that  saying,  and 
were  afraid  to  ask  him."  And  more  strange 
still,  even  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection, 
after  Mary  Magdalene  had  reported  to  Peter 
and  John  that  something  marvelous  had  taken 
place,  and  the  tomb  of  Christ  was  empty,  and 
these  disciples  had  gone  to  the  sepulcher,  and 
Peter  had  looked  in,  and  John  had  gone  in  and 
found  the  tomb  empty,  John  himself  tells  us, 
"  As  yet  they  knew  not  the  Scripture,  that  he 
must  rise  again  from  the  dead;  and  they  went 
away  again  unto  their  own  home."  John  xix, 
9,  10.  We  read  these  great  events  in  the  light 
of  the  full  history,  and  of  history,  too,  written 
by  the  disciples,  not  in  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion which  seemed  to  hang  over  them  during 
the  life  of  the  Savior,  but  in  the  light  which 
flashed  upon  all  these  sayings  by  their  fulfill- 
ment in  the  triumphant  resurrection  and  glori- 
ous ascension  of  their  Lord.  Hence  the  allu- 
sions and  declarations  of  Christ  concerning  his 
death  and  resurrection  are  plain  enough  to  us, 
but  to  the  apostles,  before  the  event,  they  were 
inscrutable.  The  state  of  the  case  is  well  pre- 
sented by  St.  John,  when,  on  another  occasion, 
he  says,  "These  things  understood  not  his  dis- 
ciples at  the  first;  but  when  Jesus  was  glori- 
fied, then  remembered  they  that  these  things 
were  written  of  him,  and  that  they  had  done 
these  things  unto  him."     John  xii,  16. 

The  disciples  were  in  despair.  Their  hopes 
were  all  blasted.  He  whom  they  thought  to 
be  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  was  dead. 
They  were  not  expecting  his  resurrection.  De- 
spondent and  hopeless,  they  had  fled  from  the 
cross,  and  were  meditating  a  return  to  their 
former  avocations.  But  in  a  little  time  we  see 
in  them  a  wonderful  change.  From  a  state  of 
despair  and  hopelessness  they  are  by  some 
means  revived.  They  are  again  brought  to- 
gether; they  avow  themselves  anew  to  be  the 
disciples  of  the  crucified  Lord;  they  begin  un- 
der the  very  shadow  of  his  cross  to  preach  his 
Gospel,  to  proclaim  him  the  Messiah,  the  Savior 
of  the  world.  They  live,  they  labor,  they  suf- 
fer, they  die,  for  the  name  of  Christ.  How  will 
we  account  for  this  astonishing  transition  in  the 
feeling,  the  character,  the  conduct  of  the  dis- 
ciples? That  power  that  aroused  them  out  of 
their  despair  into  a  life  of  intense  activity  was 
the  vital  power  of  Christianity — the  power  that 
still  pervades  the  Christian  Church,  that  still  in- 
spires the  disciples  of  Jesus,  that  still  sends  his 
Gospel  triumphing  through  the  world.  What 
was  it?  Was  it  human?  Was  it  divine?  Was 
it  truth,  or  was  it  falsehood?  Was  it  loving 
zeal,  or  a  lying  imposture? 

These  devout  men  tell  us  that   in   the  early 


morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  three  lov- 
ing women,  in  tearful  sorrow,  hopeless  as  were 
the  disciples  themselves,  wended  their  way  to 
the  tomb  of  Jesus,  bearing  spices  to  embalm 
his  dead  body.  The  tomb  was  open;  the  sol- 
diers were  gone;  the  sepulcher  was  empty.  To 
one  after  another  of  these  devout  women  the 
risen  Christ  appeared;  then  to  two  of  the  dis- 
ciples ;  then  to  ten  of  them ;  then  to  the  full 
eleven;  then  on  various  occasions  and  to  vari- 
ous numbers;  then  to  five  hundred  at  once; 
and*  then  triumphantly  in  the  sight  of  all 
ascended  to  heaven.  Another  witness,  more 
abundant  in  labors,  in  zeal,  in  sufferings  than 
they,  arises  soon  after  and  declares  that  he,  too, 
had  seen  the  Lord,  and  in  his  case  also  the  fact 
produces  a  transition  as  marvelous  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  apostles.  Now  the  disciples, 
recovered  from  their  despair,  testified  to  all 
men,  beginning  at  Jerusalem  itself,  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ;  consecrated  their  lives  with 
the  most  unwearied  zeal  and  astonishing  devot- 
edness  to  the  service  of  their  crucified  but  risen 
Lord;  endured  trials,  sufferings,  imprisonments, 
torlures,  and  death,  declaring  to  the  last,  Christ 
had  risen  from  the  dead  and  appeared  to  them, 
and  not  one  ever  recanted  or  betrayed  his  tes- 
timony. How  natural,  how  consistent,  how 
truthful,  how  entirely  sufficient  and  satisfac- 
tory, is  this  solution  of  their  wonderful  lives! 
This  solution  demonstrates  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 
But  is  it  possible  to  find  any  other  solution? 
May  it  be  that  the  disciples  agreed  to  impose 
on  mankind  and  give  out  that  Christ  arose 
from  the  dead  and  appeared  to  them?  This 
will  not  solve  the  case;  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  change  and  for  the  lives  of  as- 
tonishing devotedness  exhibited  by  the  disci- 
ples. Men  have  been  known  to  labor,  and 
suffer,  and  even  die  for  opinions  which  after- 
ward were  known  to  be  false;  but  even  in  these 
cases  the  opinions  were  honestly  believed  by 
the  sufferers.  The  case  of  the  disciples,  how- 
ever, is  very  different  from  this;  it  was  not  an 
opinion;  it  was  a  question  of  fact,  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  which  was  certainly  known.  If 
Christ  rose  not  from  the  dead,  these  holy,  zeal- 
ous, suffering  men  knew  that  they  were  pro- 
claiming a  falsehood  to  the  world!  How  could 
this,  then,  inspire  the  lives  of  wonderful  zeal 
and  devotion  for  which  we  are  seeking  a  solu- 
tion? Men  do  not  labor  and  suffer  martyrdom 
for  a  known  falsehood.  Nor  to  this  deception 
was  there  any  motive.  On  the  contrary,  to 
testify  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  to  them 
the  loss  of  all  things.  Whatever  may  have 
produced  the  conviction  in  them,  it  is  evident 
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that  such  constancy,  zeal,  and  devotedness,  such 
faithfulness  in  all,  even  unto  death,  required 
something  real  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  that 
that  reality  was  a  true  and  abiding  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

But  the  poor,  forsaken,  and  desponding  dis,- 
ciples  were  not  expecting  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  In  his  death  they  had  lost  all  hope  of 
their  Messiah.  They  could  not  agree,  there- 
fore, to  invent  the  story  of  his  resurrection,  for 
the  idea  itself  was  not  present  with  them.  His 
resurrection,  when  it  actually  took  place/ was 
to  them  a  matter  of  surprise.  But  they  began 
their  testimony  in  Jerusalem,  within  a  short 
period  after  the  crucifixion.  If  Jesus  rose  not, 
then  they  must  in  some  way  have  disposed  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  which  was  in  the  custody 
of  the  Jews,  and  under  a  guard  of  soldiers,  or 
that  body  could  at  once  have  been  brought  for- 
ward to  confute  and  expose  them. 

But  while  it  is  so  evident  that  these  godly, 
zealous,  suffering  men  must  really  have  believed 
that  their  Lord  had  risen,  is  it  not  possible 
that  this  belief  may  in  some  way  have  been 
originated  among  them  without  requiring  the 
actual  resurrection  of  Jesus?  Could  they  have 
been  deceived?  The  wisdom  of  the  skeptic 
world  has  only  conceived  of  three  methods  by 
which  there  could  have  been  any  possibility  of 
deception  on  the  part  of  the  disciples:  first,  by 
some  one  attempting  to  impose  himself  upon 
them  as  their  risen  Lord;  secondly,  by  a  dream, 
or  vision,  or  overheated  imagination;  thirdly, 
by  the  temporary  resuscitation  of  Jesus  him- 
self, which  in  some  rare  cases  is  said  to  have 
happened  after  crucifixion. 

The  first  is  simply  absurd.  No  motive  that 
we  can  conceive  could  present  itself  to  any  one 
to  attempt  such  an  imposition.  No  enemy  of 
Christ  would  of  course  attempt  it;  no  friend  of 
Jesus,  who  knew  that,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
disciples,  he  must  appear  before  them  in  the 
character  and  with  the  wonderful  attributes  of 
Christ,  would  attempt  it.  Whoever  would  un- 
dertake it,  must  appear  as  Christ;  must  ex- 
hibit the  personal  appearance,  the  voice,  the 
manners,  the  powers  of  Jesus;  he  must  show 
the  marks  of  crucifixion  in  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  be  prepared  to  allow  a  doubting  Thomas 
to  thrust  his  hand  into  his  side.  The  disciples 
were  not  in  a  mood  to  be  easily  imposed  upon. 
Christ  himself  had  to  prove  for  them  the  real- 
ity of  his  resurrection  and  his  identity.  The 
impostor  must  find  some  way  of  getting  the 
body  of  the  crucified  Jesus  out  of  the  way.  He 
must  provide  for  some  remarkable  way  of  with- 
drawing himself  from  the  disciples.  To  die 
would   destroy  all  his   imposition,    and  reduce 


the  disciples  again  into  the  same  state  in  which 
they  were  after  the  death  of  Christ.  Suddenly 
and  mysteriously  to  withdraw  himself  from 
them  would  produce  the  same  effect. 

But  could  they  have  been  deceived  by  a 
vision,  a  dream,  an  imagination?  In  this  case 
several  persons  must  have  had  the  same  vision, 
for  a  mere  vision,  or  dream,  or  hallucination 
of  one  or  two  overheated  imaginations  would 
not  suffice  to  produce  the  devoted  and  self- 
sacrificing  lives  of  the  disciples.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  nothing  but  something  real, 
something  of  a  definite  form  and  statement, 
truly  and  profoundly  believed  by  the  disciples, 
can  be  accepted  as  a  solution  of  their  wonder- 
ful lives.  Hence  these  visions  or  dreams  must 
have  appeared  in  the  way,  and  at  the  times,  in 
the  order,  and  under  the  circumstances  related 
by  these  disciples.  It  must  have  appeared  to 
the  three  women  at  the  sepulcher,  to  the  two 
disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  to  Peter  and 
John,  to  the  ten  disciples,  to  all  the  disciples, 
to  the  multitude  assembled  on  Olivet,  to  Saul 
of  Tarsus  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  for  these  are 
the  statements  for  which  these  holy  men  labored, 
suffered,  and  died.  If  a  series  of  visions  or 
fancies  thus  presented  themselves  to  the  disci- 
ples, it  is  as  marvelous  as  the  resurrection  of 
Christ;  if  they  did  not  thus  present  themselves, 
then  the  disciples,  in  so  proclaiming  it  and  so 
writing  it,  were  guilty  of  known  falsehood. 
But  what  would  produce  this  heated  imagina- 
tion which  would  lead  several  of  the  disciples 
to  fancy  that  Jesus  had  appeared  to  them? 
They  were  not  in  the  state  of  mind  that  is  lia- 
ble to  fancies  and  hallucinations;  they  were  not 
laboring  under  heated  imaginations  and  enthu- 
siastic anticipations.  They  were  in  despair. 
Christ  was  dead,  and  they  were  not  expecting 
his  resurrection.  So  far  from  being  in  that 
state  of  excited  expectation  that  would  render 
them  liable  to  an  easy  delusion,  they  were  so 
far  hopeless  and  despondent,  that  they  doubted, 
questioned,  and  tested  the  actual  occurrence. 
To  explain  the  wonderful  transition  in  the  minds 
of  the  apostles  from  hopeless  despondency  to 
enthusiastic  devotion,  by  the  supposition  of 
certain  fanciful  delusions  springing  from  enthu- 
siasm, is  to  confound  all  the  facts  in  the  case, 
and  to  make  an  effect  the  cause  of  itself.  Nor 
will  it  do  to  place  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
among  the  supposed  mythical  accretions  which 
grew  upon  Christianity  in  later  years;  for  it  is 
the  apostles  that  preach  it  and  write  it,  and  it 
is  their  own  marvelous  lives  that  can  be  only 
solved  by  it.  But  this  vision  theory  involves 
the  same  difficulty  so  constantly  met  with — 
What  became  of  the  body  of  the  dead  Christ? 
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If  it  were  still  in  the  tomb,  it  was  there  to  en- 
able the  disciples  to  correct  their  hallucinations, 
or  the  Jews  to  confound  them. 

But  could  they  have  been  deceived  by  a  tem- 
porary resuscitation  of  Christ  himself?  This,  it 
is  evident,  would  throw  the  imposition  on  Jesus 
himself.  It  is  making  Christ,  after  being  cru- 
cified, temporarily  revive,  and,  during  this  tem- 
porary existence,  practice  the  most  aggravated 
imposition  on  his  disciples.  If  Jesus  was  what 
he  claimed  to  be,  the  Son  of  God,  he  could  have 
risen  from  the  dead — his  resurrection  would  be 
perfectly  natural — and  he  would  neither  need, 
nor  could  he  be  guilty  of  practicing,  an  imposi- 
tion on  his  disciples  by  means  of  an  accidental 
resuscitation.  If  he  was  not  Divine,  then  his 
accidental  resuscitation,  if  it  were  possible,  must 
be  just  like  that  of  any  other  man  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  After  lying  in  the  grave  for 
three  days,  without  attention  or  medical  aid, 
he  must  recover  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds, 
and  present  himself,  worn  and  feeble,  in  a 
miserable,  sickly  life,  to  his  despairing  disci- 
ples. Would  this  revive  their  drooping  spirits? 
Would  he  be  in  a  good  condition  to  represent 
himself  as  having  risen  triumphantly  from  the 
dead?  What  could  he  do  more  than  lead  among 
them  a  wretched  life  of  suffering,  the  object  of 
their  pity  and  nurturing  care,  instead  of  the 
God  of  their  worship  and  adoration?  Soon  he 
would  sink  again  under  the  effects  of  Ins 
wounds,  leaving  his  disciples  in  the  same  dis- 
consolate state  in  which  he  had  found  them. 
Surely  such  a  resurrection  will  not  explain  the 
transition  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles.  But 
whatever  may  have  happened  in  some  very 
rare  cases,  so  rare  that  we  know  of  no  well- 
authenticated  case  of  a  resuscitation  after  the 
terrible  work  of  crucifixion  was  fully  completed, 
we  need  but  recall  the  circumstances  which 
preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus,  to  be  satisfied  that  resuscitation 
in  his  case  was  impossible.  Worn-out  and  ex- 
hausted by  trials  and  sufferings,  so  that  he 
sank  under  the  weight  of  his  own  cross,  hang- 
ing on  the  cross  for  nine  terrible  hours,  found 
dead  by  the  soldiers,  whose  business  it  was  to 
be  assured  of  this  fact,  pierced  to  the  very 
heart  by  the  soldier's  spear  to  remove  all  doubt, 
removed  from  the  cross  and  placed  in  the  sep- 
ulcher  without  attention,  a  large  stone  rolled 
to  the  door,  and  a  guard  placed  before  it,  when 
Jesus  rolled  away  the  stone  and  came  forth 
from  the  tomb,  it  must  have  been  as  a  con- 
quering God,  triumphing  over  death  and  hell, 
and  not  as  a  poor,  wounded,  wretched  man 
stealing  back  to  a  miserable  life. 

One  fact  that  is  perpetually  recurring  in  the 


history  of  these  wonderful  events  is,  that  on  the 
third  day  the  body  of  Jesus  was  missing  from 
the  tomb.  Apart  from  the  resurrection,  how 
will  we  account  for  this  fact?  What  satisfac- 
tory solution  has  ever  been  offered,  what  solu- 
tion at  all,  indeed,  except  the  self-contradictory 
story  of  the  Jewish  rulers?  And  yet  every 
supposition  that  can  be  invented  to  evade  the 
fact  of  the  actual  resurrection,  involves  the 
getting  away  of  the  body  of  Christ,  otherwise 
that  body  remaining  in  the  tomb  is  there  to  con- 
found all  imposition  and  to  refute  all  falsehood. 
If  the  apostles  had  concluded  to  practice  a  de- 
ception, the  body  must  be  got  out  of  the  way; 
if  any  one  wished  to  practice  a  deception  on 
the  disciples,  the  body  must  be  removed;  if 
visions,  dreams,  or  excited  fancies  were  impos- 
ing on  the  disciples,  the  body  was  still  there 
to  cure  these  hallucinations;  if  even  Jesus  had 
accidentally  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
crucifixion,  still  he  must  make  his  escape  from 
the  tomb  and  through  the  guard  of  soldiers. 
The  disciples  tell  us,  and  every  conceivable 
supposition  requires  it,  that  on  the  third  day 
the  tomb  was  found  empty!  The  body  was 
gone!  Its  silence  proclaims  the  resurrection. 
Its  emptiness  confounds  all  skepticism.  "  He 
is  not  here:  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said.  Come, 
see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay!" 

That  empty  sepulcher,  the  new  and  wondrous 
lives  of  his  apostles,  the  conscious  experience 
and  quickening  spirit  that  pervade  his  Church, 
are  the  demonstrations  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ;  his  resurrection  is  the  demonstration 
with  power,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God! 
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IP  you  have  an  enemy,  and  an  opportunity 
occurs  to  benefit  him  in  matters  great  or 
small,  act  like  a  gentleman,  and  do  him  good 
service  without  hesitation.  If  you  would  know 
what  it  is  to  feel  noble  and  "  strong  within  your- 
self," do  this  secretly  and  keep  it  secret.  A  man 
who  can  act  thus  will  soon  feel  at  ease  any 
where.  It  is  said  of  Callot,  the  eminent  French 
artist  and  engraver  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  he  was  once  slandered  in  a  pasquinade  by  a 
certain  nobleman  of  the  court.  At  that  time, 
to  have  one's  portrait  engraved  by  Callot  was 
an  object  of  ambition  with  the  highest  dignita- 
ries of  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  attained  by  very 
few.  Callot's  answer  to  the  injury  was  to  pub- 
lish a  superbly-executed  likeness  of  his  enemy, 
with  an  inscription  setting  forth  his  titles  and 
great  deeds.  To  this  day  the  incident  is  cited 
as  an  example  of  proud  nobility  of  soul.  Cal- 
lot was  in  the  highest  sense  polite. 
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OUR  EMPIRE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


BY    BISHOP    D.    W  .    CLABK. 


NUMBER  I. 

THOUGH  I  made  pretty  full  notes  during  my 
visit  to  the  Pacific  coast,  I  have  since 
found  other  duties  too  pressing  and  imperious 
to  do  much  with  them.  My  purpose  now  is 
not  to  give  a  detailed  narrative,  but  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  reader  a  few  aspects  of  the  coun- 
try that  struck  me  with  force,  and  especially 
in  connection  with  my  own  experiences  and 
observations. 

ITS  AREA  AND  CAPABILITIES. 

Much  as  has  been  said  about,  our  Pacific 
slope,  very  few  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
magnificent  area  and  capabilities  of  this  part  of 
our  national  domain.  Its  shape  is  an  irregular 
oblong  of  over  twelve  hundred  miles  in  length, 
ranging  north-west  and  south-east,  and  about 
nine  hundred  miles  in  width  from  the  Pacific 
shore  to  the  summit  range  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. This  would  give  an  area  of  about  1,000,- 
000  square  miles.  But  how  much  is  that? 
What  kind  of  an  impression  do  the  figures  make? 
Vague  enough,  I  have  no  doubt.  AVell,  then, 
let  us  try  to  make  the  impression  a  little  more 
definite. 

Ohio  is  one  of  the  great  States  of  the  Union. 
It  has  an  area  of  39,964  square  miles,  and  in 
I860  had  a  population  of  2,339,502.  Now,  if 
we  divide  the  square  miles — 1,000,000 — in  our 
Pacific  domain  by  the  number — 39,964 — of  the 
square  miles  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  we  shall 
have  25  for  a  quotient.  That  is,  we  have  area 
enough  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  make 
twenty-five  States,  each  equal  in  extent  to 
the  State  of  Ohio!  And  should  that  region 
ever  become  as  densely  populated  only  as  Ohio 
was  in  1860,  it  will  number  58,487,550  souls. 
Or,  in  round  numbers,  sixty  millions! 

Does  any  one  consider  this  an  extravagant 
estimate,  and  these  results  lying  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility?  Let  him  remember  that 
Ohio  is  as  yet  only  sparsely  populated.  Mas- 
sachusetts is  already  more  than  twice  as  densely 
populated  as  Ohio.  With  an  area  of  9,800 
square  miles,  she  has  a  population  of  1,231,066. 
This  would  give  for  our  Pacific  region,  if  as 
densely  populated  as  the  old  Bay  State,  a  pop- 
ulation of  125,568,732.  If,  then,  we  take  into 
account  the  dense  population  that  may  be  sus- 
tained in  mineral  regions  of  inexhaustible 
wealth,  in  the  fine  agricultural  regions,  the 
richest  perhaps  upon  the  globe,  at  points  pre- 
destined  to   become   great  commercial  centers, 


and  also  along  the  great  inland  thoroughfare, 
destined  not  far  in  the  future  to  become  the 
highway  of  the  world's  commerce — if  we  take 
all  these  things  into  the  account,  our  estimate 
of  sixty  millions  is  by  no  means  extravagant. 

topographical  conformation. 

This  vast  domain  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  is  the  belt  along  the  sea-coast,  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  miles  in  width,  extending 
from  the  Pacific  shore  to  the  coast  range.  The 
second  is  the  valley  between  the  coast  range 
and  that  lofty  mountain  range,  known  as  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  California  and  the 
Cascade  Mountains  in  Oregon.  This  valley 
varies  in  width  from  one  to  three  hundred  miles. 
Next  comes  the  great  interior  basin  or  valley, 
from  five  to  seven  hundred  miles  in  width,  ex- 
tending from  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  This  great  valley  is,  for 
the  most  part,  from  four  to  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Thus  by  three 
successive  stages  of  ascent,  or  table  elevations, 
we  are  brought  up  to  the  footfall  of  that  great 
range  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  "back- 
bone" of  the  North  American  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

These  grand  mountain  ranges  are  diversified 
by  peaks,  and  passes,  and  spurs  shooting  out 
in  almost  every  conceivable  direction,  and  form- 
ing valleys,  many  of  them  of  surprising  beauty 
and  fertility.  And  not  unfrequently  are  they 
split  into  smaller  parallel  ranges.  But  still  the 
identity  of  each  great  range  is  never  lost.  The 
coast  range,  with  its  sinuosities,  can  be  traced 
the  whole  length  of  Oregon  and  far  toward  the 
southern  line  of  California.  Besides  the  Colum- 
bia, the  Umpqua,  Rogue,  Klamath,  and  Sac- 
ramento rivers  break  through  this  range  on 
their  way  to  the  ocean.  The  Sierra  Nevada 
rises  to  a  higher  altitude,  and  its  summits,  for 
long  ranges,  are  in  many  places  capped  with 
perpetual  snow.  Among  its  peaks  are  Jeffer- 
son, which  we  saw  from  the  Calipooia  Mount- 
ains seventy  miles  distant,  and  Mount  Hood, 
plainly  visible  at  Salem,  ninety  miles  away,  and 
Shasta,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  make  men- 
tion. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  range  rise  up 
in  an  unbroken  wall  to  dam  back  the  waters 
of  the  great  inland  valley  and  prevent  their 
flow  directly  toward  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
Columbia,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon, 
is  the  only  river  that  has  broken  through  this 
dam.  Hence  we  have  so  few  rivers  of  any 
great  length  or  capable  of  navigation  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  rivers  generally  rise  in  the 
western  slope  of  the  coast  range.     A  few  only 
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penetrate   inland   as   far    as   the    second   great 
tier  of  mountains. 

THE  GREAT  INTERIOR  VALLEY. 

The  great  interior  basin  or  valley  is  drained 
in  the  north  by  the  Snake  Kiver  and  its  tribu- 
taries, which  it  stretches  southward  almost  to 
the  very  margin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  At 
the  south  its  waters  are  either  lost  in  the  sands 
of  the  desert,  or  find  their  drainage  into  the 
Gulf  of  California  through  the  Colorado  of  the 
West.  Not  a  few  rivers  of  some  magnitude 
and  volume  are,  in  their  course,  entirely  sucked 
up  by  the  sands  or  evaporated  by  the  fervid 
sun,  so  that  they  have  no  known  connection 
with  the  ocean.  Even  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
though  several  rivers  and  streams  are  constantly 
flowing  into  it,  has  no  outlet. 

In  this  region  lie  the  new  State  of  Nevada, 
the  eastern  half  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the 
Territories  of  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Idaho;  also 
the  western  half  of  New  Mexico,  part  of  Colo- 
rado, and  the  eastern  half  of  Washington.  It 
has  but  little  inland  navigation,  being  no  where 
penetrated  by  navigable  rivers  to  any  great 
extent.  Large  tracts  are  merely  deserts  of 
sand — the  sand  being  mixed  with  alkaline  sub- 
stance so  as  to  render  it  peculiarly  troublesome 
to  the  eye  and  lips  of  the  traveler.  For  long 
reaches  the  only  vegetation  that  relieves  the 
monotony  is  the  ever-recurring  sage  brush, 
with  here  and  there  little  tufts  of  grass  strug- 
gling for  life  against  the  adverse  elements.  This, 
however,  must  not  be  taken  for  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  country.  Fertile  valleys  of 
large  extent  and  of  great  promise  have  already 
been  discovered  and  settled.  And  when  the 
country  is  more  thoroughly  explored,  a  much 
smaller  portion  of  it  probably  will  be  found 
waste  and  barren  than  is  now  supposed.  It 
contains  some  of  the  richest  deposits  of  the 
precious  metals  known,  and  they  are  being 
rapidly  developed.  The  "Washoe"  region,  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  known 
world-wide.  The  mining  regions  of  Reese 
River,  of  Humboldt,  of  Owyhee,  and  of  Idaho 
are  aggregating  population  and  capital  into 
those  regions  with  wonderful  rapidity.  New 
mineral  districts  are  also  being  opened  up,  and 
new  discoveries  being  made  almost  monthly. 
The  vastness  of  the  resources  and  the  capabili- 
ties of  this  region  can  now  only  be  conjectured. 
In  fact,  the  reality  here  so  often  transcends 
conjecture,  that  it  is  well  to  "wait  for  the  facts." 

Regular  graded  roads,  where  such  are  neces- 
sary, and  daily  stage  routes  are  already  estab- 
lished on  the  great  thoroughfares  of  this  region. 
But   the  only  thing   that  can  secure   adequate 


conveyance  for  passengers  and  transportation 
for  goods,  is  the  establishment  of  a  great  sys- 
tem of  inland  railroads.  And  these  will  come — 
not,  it  is  true,  in  due  time,  but  after  a  time. 
First,  the  great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad, 
belting  the  shores  of  the  two  oceans.  This  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  question  of  doubt,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  time  of  its  completion.  Five 
millions  of  English  gold  are  already  preparing 
the  way  for  the  iron  horse  to  scale  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  to  secure -an  outlet  from  the  great  in- 
terior region  to  San  Francisco-.  The  great  trunk 
once  established,  it  will  run  out  its  tributaries 
in  every  possible  direction. 

TOSEMITE  AND  THE  BIG  TREES. 

Among  the  wonders  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  are  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Falls. 
This  valley  is  a  chasm  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  latitude  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Merced  River,  rising  high  up  in  the  great 
mountain  range,  at  first  flows  to  the  south;  but 
here  bending  abruptly  to  the  west,  pours  its 
waters  down  this  gorge,  forming  the  valley  with 
its  water-falls.  The  valley  is  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  in  length,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  three 
miles  in  width,  and  is  pent  up  by  almost  per- 
pendicular mountain  walls  from  2,000  to  4,000 
feet  in  hight.  Its  "falls"  comprise  five  distinct 
cascades,  varying  in  perpendicular  fall  from  350 
to  2,000  feet. 

Not  very  far  from  this  wonder  is  another, 
which  has  attracted  in  a  st:ll  larger  degree  the 
attention  of  the  scientific  world.  We  refer  to 
the  grove  of  mammoth  trees — sequoia  gigan- 
tea — situated  also  upon  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  In  this  grove  are  counted  over 
four  hundred  mammoth  trees,  the  largest  rang- 
ing from  20  to  34  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
275  to  325  feet  in  hight!  One  of  the  ancients 
of  this  forest  that  is  fallen  and  partly  decayed, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  forty  feet  in  diameter 
and  not  less  than  400  feet  in  hight!  The  tree 
is  a  cone-bearing  evergreen.  But  what  is  re- 
markable in  a  tree  of  such  enormous  bulk,  both 
the  cone  and  the  leaf  are  very  small — the  former 
being  scarcely  larger  than  a  hen's  egg;  the  lat- 
ter not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length  and  less  than  half  that  in  breadth. 
Whatever  of  grandeur  may  be  possessed  by  the 
mammoth  tree,  it  is  not  in  the  cone,  nor  yet  in 
its  leaf.  Other  conifers,  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  these,  bear  cones  as  large  as  a  pine- 
apple, and  in  the  regions  of  tropical  growth 
leaves  that  must  be  measured  by  the  foot,  are 
not  unfrequently  seen.  But  its  bark  bears  some 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  it 
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incases.  Will  our  readers  credit  the  assertion 
that  on  the  largest  trees  the  bark  is  not  less 
than  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  thick- 
ness? 

The  grove  above  spoken  of  is  in  Mariposa 
county.  Several  other  groves  containing  simi- 
lar trees  have  been  discovered.  That  in  Calav- 
eras county  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of 
all.  In  it  there  have  been  counted  ninety-two 
trees  that  are  over  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  One 
of  these  fallen  monarchs  of  the  forest  is  said  to 
have  been  forty  feet  in  diameter  and  not  less 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  hight.  It 
took  five  men  twenty-two  days,  working  with 
large  augers,  to  cut  one  of  these  trees  down. 
Its  circumference  is  ninety-two  feet,  and  its 
hight  three  hundred.  A  section  of  its  bark  is 
in  the  London  Crystal  Palace.  It  is  said  that 
the  rings  or  layers  indicating  its  yearly  growth 
have  been  counted,  and  they  fix  its  age  at  a 
little  over  nineteen  hundred  years.  The  growth 
of  nearly  half  a  century  was  upon  it  before  the 
Savior  was  born  and  the  Christian  era  began. 
What  changes  have  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  how  many  generations  of  the  human 
family  have  passed  away,  while  these  ancient 
forest  monarchs  have  been  battling  with  the 
tempests  and  the  storms ! 

APPROACH  TO  SHASTA. 

Having  left  Jacksonville,  in  Oregon,  about  2 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  we  breakfasted  at  the  northern 
foot-fall  of  the  Siskiyou  Mountains,  and  imme- 
diately after  commenced  their  ascent.  Our  road 
lay  through  a  deep  canon,  densely  shaded  by  the 
ancient  forest.  And  as  we  progressed  in  our 
winding  and  toilsome  ascent,  the  driver  pointed 
out  the  scenes  of  Indian  barbarities  in  former 
years.  Through  this  mountain  defile  most  of 
the  emigrant  trains  to  and  fro  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  had  passed,  and  it  was  a 
place  admirably  adapted  to  savage  ambuscade. 
The  general  course  of  the  Siskiyou  range  is 
east  and  west.  It  is  probably  a  spur  from  the 
coast  range  shot  off  toward  the  Cascade  Mount- 
ains, which  latter  in  this  latitude  and  for  one 
hundred  miles  south  are  broken  up  into  irregu- 
lar mountain  masses,  often  isolated  almost  en- 
tirely from  each  other.  This  Siskiyou  range 
marks  the  line  between  Oregon  and  California. 

It  was  10  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit and  looked  down  into  the  long  reaches  of 
the  Klamath  Valley.  Just  then  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  white  November  cloud,  con- 
ical in  form,  with  dark  streaks  ribbing  its  sides, 
and  the  whole  apparently  suspended  at  its  apex 
from  the  heavens  and  poised  in  the  air.  An 
intervening  range  cut  off  from   our  sight   the 


base  of  this  singularly-formed  cloud.  And  this, 
with  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  deceived 
me  as  to  its  distance. 

A  second  look  raised  a  question  whether  it 
was  really  a  cloud.  "What  is  that?"  said  I  to 
the  driver.  "  Old  Shasta,"  was  his  laconic 
reply."  Strangely  enough  it  had  never  occurred 
to  me  that  I  was  within  eye-shot  of  this  grand 
old  mountain.  Yet  there  it  stood,  apparently 
not  more  than  five  miles  distant,  its  hoary  sum- 
mit seeming  to  reach  up  to  and  touch  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven.  The  dark  stripes  tending 
downward,  that  diversified  my  cloud,  were  evi- 
dently projections  of  the  basalt  sides  of  the 
mountain  from  which  the  snow  had  been  blown 
by  the  wind.  It  was  a  sight  of  surpassing 
wonder.  Our  course  lay  right  in  its  direction. 
I  longed  to  reach  its  base,  and  only  wished  that 
I  had  time  and  company  so  that  I  might  make 
its  ascent. 

Our  road  was  good;  our  team  strong  and 
fleet.  We  descended  the  mountain  rapidly; 
rode  on  till  1  o'clock,  and  then  stopped  and 
dined.  There  stood  "old  Shasta"  just  the  same. 
Resumed  our  course  after  dinner,  and  at  3 
o'clock  passed  the  dilapidated,  wretched  village 
of  Cottonwood,  in  which  drinking  and  gambling, 
I  should  judge,  had  ceased  to  be  an  amusement 
or  an  indulgence,  and  had  become  an  occupa- 
tion. But  all  along  in  our  journey  there  stood 
"old  Shasta" — no  higher,  no  lower;  no  nearer 
and  no  farther — still  lifting  up  its  hoary  crest 
to  the  skies.  The  projecting  range  still  con- 
cealed its  base,  and  kept  up  the  illusion  that 
we  were  very  soon  to  reach  it. 

We  descended  to  the  bank  of  the  Klamath, 
and  made  a  detour  of  some  miles  eastward  and 
up  the  stream.  There  we  crossed  in  a  ferry- 
boat, and  passing  round  the  obstructing  range, 
came  in  full  view  of  this  monument  of  Al- 
mighty Power.  It  was  separated  from  us  by 
an  open,  broad,  intervening  prairie.  Still  it 
seemed  no  nearer  than  when  first  we  saw  it 
six  hours  before.  A  little  hillock  at  its  base 
looked  like  a  stack  of  hay;  but  we  were  assured 
by  a  fellow-traveler  who  had  ascended  it,  that 
it  was  a  sturdy  mountain  several  hundred  feet 
in  hight. 

We  now  journeyed  several  miles  in  full  view 
of  this  wonder  of  the  globe  and  marked  its 
features.  It  rises  apparently  from  the  level 
plain,  and  in  solitary  grandeur  towers  up  to 
the  hight  of  14,440  feet.  Its  snowy  cap  ex- 
tended full  one-third  the  way  down  from  its 
summit,  even  now  after  Summer  had  exhausted 
the  full  force  of  its  fervid  heats  upon  it.  I 
should  judge  that  on  the  very  top  the  rock 
was  bare,  and  a  wreathing  mist  hung   around 
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it  that  we  might  have  well  taken  for  vapor 
or  steam  escaping  from  pent-up  fires.  There 
were  places  where  the  bald  rock  was  bare; 
but  here  and  there  were  ravines  and  gullies  in 
which  the  snow  stood  deep,  and  apparently 
as  abiding  as  the  rock  itself.  We  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  mountain  stands  alone.  On 
the  east  it  is  flanked  by  broken  ranges  and 
peaks,  offshoots  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range, 
which  seems  in  this  latitude  almost  to  have 
lost  its  identity  and  been  by  some  mighty  con- 
vulsion fractured  into  disjointed  masses. 

Shasta  is  evidently  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
bowlders  and  pumice  that  cluster  at  its  base 
and  up  its  sides,  have  evidently  come  forth  from 
its  bowels,  ejected  by  the  force  of  internal  fires. 
Near  its  summit  is  a  remarkable  conformation. 
About  one-eighth  the  distance  down  there 
seems  to  have  been  formed  another  cone  in- 
clining outward  from  the  main  body  of  the 
mountain,  but  not  reaching  up  to  its  hight. 
Is  it  merely  imagination,  or  may  it  be  a  fact 
that  long  after  the  main  cone  of  the  mountain 
had  been  formed  its  summit  became  crusted 
and  hardened  into  solid  rock;  and  then  when, 
long  ages  after,  its  fires  were  again  kindled  by 
some  internal  convulsion  of  our  earth,  they 
burst  out,  not  at  the  summit,  but  below  it,  at 
a  weak  point  in  the  crusting,  and  formed  this 
second  crest? 

But  we  will  pause  no  longer  to  speculate. 
We  have  now  been  in  sight  of  "Shasta"  no 
less  than  seven  hours,  and  all  the  while  riding 
toward  it  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  an 
hour.  We  are  not  less  than  forty-two  miles 
nearer  to  it  now  than  when  that  wondrous  cloud 
arrested  our  attention.  And  yet  as  we  turn  to 
the  right  at  five  o'clock,  to  seek  Yreka  among 
the  western  mountains,  we  leave  "old  Shasta" 
thirty-three  miles  away.  Our  first  vision  of  it 
was  from  the  distance  of  seventy-five  miles. 

We  have  seen  Mount  Hood  and  Mount  Jef- 
ferson, and  many  other  peaks  towering  up  into 
the  region  of  eternal  snow,  but  none  of  them 
so  impressed  us  with  their  cold,  solitary  grand- 
eur as  did  "old  Shasta." 
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LYEA    ANGLICANA. 


Theee  is  a  period  at  which  men  come  to  be 
strangely  impressed  with  the  thought,  "I  'm 
growing  old."  I  suppose  there  is  a  year  or  two 
in  which  all  have  the  feeling — it  may  not  be  a 
painful  one,  but  it  is  a  sad  one;  it  is  a  tender, 
minor  feeling — "  I  have  passed  my  youth ;  I  am 
never  to  be  a  boy  again;  I  am  never  to  be 
young  any  more;  not  only  am  I  a  man,  but  as 
a  man  I  have  signs  and  tokens  of  the  failure  of 
some  parts  of  my  organization." 


A  pathway  opens  from  the  tomb, 

The  grave  's  a  grave  no  more! 
Stoop  down;  look  into  that  sweet  room; 

Pass  through  the  unsealed  door; 
Linger  a  moment  by  the  bed, 
Where  lay  but  yesterday  the  Church's  Head. 

What  is  there  there  to  make  thee  fear? 

A  folded  chamber-vest, 
Akin  to  that  which  thou  shalt  wear 

When  for  thy  slumber  drest; 
Two  gentle  angels  sitting  by — 
How  sweet  a  room,  methinks,  wherein  to  lie! 

No  gloomy  vault,  no  charnel  cell, 

No  emblem  of  decay, 
No  solemn  sound  of  passing  bell, 

To  say,  "He's  gone  away;" 
But  angel-whispers  soft  and  clear, 
And  He,  the  risen  Jesus,  standing  near. 

"Why  weepest  thou?     Whom  seekest  thou?" 

'T  is  not  the  gardener's  voice, 
But  His  to  whom  all  knees  shall  bow, 

In  whom  all  hearts  rejoice; 
The  voice  of  Him  who  yesterday, 
Within  that  rock  was  Death's  resistless  prey. 

"Why  weepest  thou?     Whom  seekest  thou? 

The  living  with  the  dead?" 
Take  young  Spring  flowers  and  deck  thy  brow, 

For  life  with  joy  is  wed! 
The  grave  is  now  the  grave  no  more; 
Why  fear  to  pass  that  bridal- chamber  door? 

Take  flowers  and  strew  them  all  around 

The  room  where  Jesus  lay! 
But  softly  tread;  't  is  hallowed  ground, 

And  this  is  Easter  day; 
"  The  Lord  is  risen,"  as  he  said, 
And  thou  shalt  rise  with  him,  thy  risen  Head. 


EVENING  PEAYEE. 


BY     DELL     A.     II  I  G  G  I  N  I 


Once  more  to  yonder  peaceful  starlit  sky, 
We  lift  our  hearts  from  out  this  vale  of  tears; 

0  Father,  deign  to  hear  us  where  we  lie, 

And  with  thy  love  disperse  our  doubts  and  fears. 

It  is  the  same  sad  story  as  of  old, 

Of  unfought  battles,  or  if  fought,  unwon; 

The  same  forgiveness  asked  for  dark-browed  sins, 
Which  ate  our  lives  out  in  the  days  agone. 

For  worship  of  the  creature  more  than  God, 
For  passing  by  our  neighbor  in  his  need, 

That,  though  we  honor  Jesus  with  our  Hps, 
We  seldom  follow  where  his  hand  would  lead. 

Yet  pity,  Father!  from  thy  throne  on  high 

Lean  loving  down  to  meet  our  broken  prayer; 

And  may  we  feel  a  blessing  touch  our  brows, 
In  the  light  breathings  of  the  evening  air! 
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INDIVIDUAL  AND  NATIONAL  PERPETUITY. 


BY    WAIT    WOODLAND. 


MUCH  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  The  thoughts,  motives,  and 
aspirations  which  govern  and  prompt  to  action 
therein,  have  been  themes  of  speculative  inter- 
est to  both  poet  and  philosopher  for  ages. 
Pride,  ambition,  love  of  power,  and  fame,  and 
money  have  been  made  often  to  figure  as  its 
most  conspicuous  qualities,  and  justly,  too,  it 
may  be;  yet  a  little  deeper  down,  partially 
smothered  by  these,  but  rooted  like  some  in- 
digenous plant  in  the  heart  soil,  is  the  one 
longing,  hungering  desire  for  perpetuity,  or  im- 
mortal life  and  remembrance.  Properly  direct- 
ed this  is  one  of  the  noblest,  most  godlike  qual- 
ities of  the  human  mind.  Perverted,  its  fruits 
are  poisonous  and  frequently  fatal  to  one's  hap- 
piness here  and  hereafter.  Both  individual  and 
national  proofs  of  this  lie  all  around  us. 

Standing  on  the  grave's  brink,  men  build 
costly  edifices,  plant  trees,  perform  deeds  of 
valor,  or  public  munificence,  saying  almost  un- 
consciously to  themselves,  meanwhile,  this  or 
that  act  shall  be  my  enduring  monument.  This 
thought  and  feeling,  while  not  entirely  repre- 
hensible, has,  we  are  happy  to  say  in  many 
instances,  a  more  excellent  and  worthy  compeer, 
in  the  form  of  a  deep  abiding  love  for  human- 
ity, which,  blending  with  or  forgetting  personal 
interests,  seeks  to  perform  noble  deeds,  especially 
for  the  good  of  others. 

One  lives  and  acts  with  a  direct  reference  to 
this  world  and  its  emoluments,  receiving  as  his 
due  its  short-lived  adulations.  Another,  look- 
ing beyond  this  world,  remembers  his  steward- 
ship, and  builds,  by  deeds  and  words  of  disin- 
terested kindliness,  a  monument  which  shall 
endure  forever.  Day  by  day  he  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  that  perpetuity  of  life  and  character 
which  will  survive  the  overthrow  of  empires 
and  the  wreck  of  worlds. 

The  poet  says,  '"T  is  infamy  to  die  and  not 
be  missed."  And  in  accordance  with  this  senti- 
ment individuals  and  nations  have  adopted  va- 
rious devices  to  counteract  the  destroying  influ- 
ence of  time,  and  secure  for  themselves  a  name 
or  position  which  will  be  enduring.  Of  all 
destinies  annihilation  seems  the  most  forbid- 
ding. 

Yet  when,  in  their  eagerness  for  perpetuity, 
men,  like  the  ambitious  Napoleon,  ignore  life's 
most  sacred  obligations,  and  make  stepping- 
stones  to  greatness  of  crushed  and  bleeding 
human  hearts,  we  can  but  acknowledge  the  jus- 
tice of  that  verdict  which  stamps  their  memory 


with  reproach,  or  consigns  their  name  and  line- 
age to  oblivion.  Mere  human  greatness,  what 
is  it?  Devoid  of  the  principles  and  vitality 
which  Christianity  imparts,  how  long  its  du- 
ration? 

Ask  the  Assyrian  Empire,  once  the  wonder 
and  terror  of  the  world!  Ask  that  great  and 
marvelous  city  which  became  drunken  with 
splendor  and  the  blood  of  her  martyrs.  Inquire 
even  for  the  spot  of  earth  on  which  she  stood 
and  boasted  her  unparalleled  magnificence  I 
Echo  alone  answers,  Where  is  it? 

Who  of  all  our  wise  men  can  penetrate  the 
dense  mystery  that  hangs  over  Mexico,  Bolivia, 
and  Yucatan?  Temples,  palaces,  and  obelisks, 
once  proud  and  imposing,  now  pitiful  ruins, 
show  that  the  skillful  hand  and  busy  brain  of 
man  has  toiled  there,  but  when,  and  who,  and 
under  what  dynasty,  conjecture  itself  is  puzzled 
to  determine.  History  tells  us  that  in  the  days 
of  their  glory  the  Egyptians  employed  one 
hundred  thousand  men  for  thirty  years  on  the 
building  of  a  single  pyramid!  Where  and  what 
is  that  nation  now?  A  wandering,  dissolute 
people,  with  every  vestige  of  their  original 
greatness  obliterated. 

Men  and  nations  sigh  and  struggle  for  per- 
petuity, but  the  relentless  wave  of  time  sweeps 
over  them,  and  where  are  they?  Their  upward 
tendency  checked  perhaps  forever,  and  their 
glory  superseded  by  darkness,  degradation,  and 
ruin. 

And  why  is  this?  When  a  nation,  by  her- 
culean efforts,  has  overcome  all  obstructions  and 
toiled  up  to  the  acme  of  human  greatness,  there 
must  surely  be  some  weighty  cause,  some  secret 
element  of  weakness  or  destruction  in  its  com- 
position, else  why  its  depression  and  ultimate 
downfall?  Here  and  there  on  the  pages  of 
both  sacred  and  profane  history  the  solution  of 
this  mystery  stands  and  burns  with  most  terri- 
ble brightness—"  Too  much  of  man,  too  little 
of  God!" 

Truth,  justice,  mercy,  and  equality  should  be 
the  corner-stones  of  every  republic.  Goodness, 
crowned  and  venerated,  should  have  her  pedes- 
tal in  the  foreground;  but  instead  of  this  she  is 
too  often  thrust  back  amid  the  shadows,  and 
greatness — her  legitimate  offspring — brought 
forward,  placed  in  the  seat  of  honor,  corrupted 
and  worshiped. 

Have  we,  as  a  people,  a  nation,  been  guilty 
of  this  great  folly  and  wickedness?  Let  the 
dm  of  arms,  the  groans  and  cries  which  go  up 
to  Heaven  daily  from  fields  drenched  with  hu- 
man blood,  the  mourner's  weeds,  and  desolate 
homes  all  over  our  once  proud  and  prosperous 
country  answer!     Alas,  in  the  eagerness  of  our 
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progenitors  for  a  name,  a  home,  an  independent 
existence,  did  they  not,  hoping  in  some  way  to 
obviate  the  disastrous  consequences,  admit  into 
the  very  foundation  of  this  noble  structure  ex- 
plosive elements? 

Built,  as  our  Republic  has  been,  with  mate- 
rial from  every  division  of  the  globe,  with  lib- 
erty as  the  Genius  Loci  emblazoned  on  its  front, 
ought  not  its  laws  ignoring  caste  and  color  to 
have  extended  protection  to  the  social  and  moral 
rights  of  all  its  subjects?  Most  assuredly.  But 
have  they  done  this? 

Have  not  even  those  institutions  which  Di- 
vine laws  have  hallowed  and  declared  inviola- 
ble been  wantonly  rent  asunder,  and  made  sub- 
servient to  the  basest,  most  degrading  purposes 
and  passions?  God's  laws  are  explicit;  they  are 
immutable.  If  we,  as  a  people,  embrace  in  our 
Constitution  one  act,  one  principle  which  comes 
in  collision  with  his,  we  must  renounce  it  or 
expect  with  certainty  to  be  overthrown. 

There  is  no  safety,  no  happiness,  no  desirable 
perpetuity,  either  for  individuals  or  nations, 
save  that  which  has  for  its  basis  the  Word  of 
God. 


PROFOUND  LEARNING  NOT  HOSTILE  TO  THE 
SPIRIT  01  PIETY, 


BY    EEV.    SAMUEL    V.    LEECH,    A.    M. 


TNDISTINCTNESS  of  perception  has  been 
J-  fruitful  of  mischief.  From  a  murky  atmos- 
phere two  friendly  ships  became  at  Trafalgar 
desperate  antagonists.  At  the  dawn  of  clay 
objects  fail  to  bear  their  proper  relations,  and 
the  imagination  creates  needless  alarm.  Seen 
through  a  mist  the  sun  is  stripped  of  its  gor- 
geous splendor;  but  when  the  fog  rises,  and  na- 
ture is  flooded  with  light,  the  day-king  appears 
robed  in  garments  of  fire.  Properly  perceived 
the  fancied  enemy  is  often  transformed  .into  the 
truest  friend. 

This  principle  holds  good  in  the  scientific  and 
religious  world.  Scientific  facts  imperfectly  per- 
ceived have  frequently  been  supposed  by  holy 
men  to  be  subversive  of  religion,  and  at  war 
with  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
Viewed  beneath  a  clearer  light  they  have  ap- 
peared as  fixed  stars  on  the  firmament  of  truth, 
shedding  on  the  inspired  page  a  richer  glory, 
and  on  the  path  of  life  a  luster  not  unlike  that 
which  guided  the  magi  to  the  manger  of  the 
incarnate  Redeemer. 

In  the  minds  of  thousands  the  prejudice  that 
rich  resources  of  knowledge  are  detrimental  to 
deep  piety  has  become  strongly  intrenched. 
This  occasions  little  surprise  when  we  examine 


the  spirit  of  learning,  and  its  hostility  to  Chris- 
tianity during  the  earlier  centuries. 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  had  absolute 
reign  over  the  realm  of  imprisoned  mind.  The 
office  of  logic  was  to  perplex  rather  than  elicit 
truth.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  generated  intel- 
lectual pride  and  contempt  for  things  easily 
understood.  St.  Paul  appropriately  styles  the 
science  of  that  da3r,  "science  falsely  so  called." 
Assailing  religion,  it  flooded  the  Church  with 
heresies,  causing  the  sincere  disciple  to  tremble 
when  learned  hands  were  laid  on  the  "ark  of 
the  covenant." 

Intensity  has  been  given  to  this  prejudice  by 
the  avowed  hostility  of  men  of  learning  to 
naked  religion.  Every  available  thunderbolt 
was  hurled  at  it  by  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and 
Hierocles,  the  three  great  Platonic  philosophers. 
So,  too,  in  more  modern  times  have  men  of  ex- 
traordinary culture  leveled  at  the  Christian 
creed  all  their  massive  strength  of  mind. 

Hume,  the  dazzling  historian,  whose  style  of 
Grecian  elegance  could  prevail  with  the  specu- 
lative mind,  attacked  with  bitterness  the  foun- 
dations of  Christian  faith.  Rousseau,  the  man 
of  gorgeous  imagery  and  burning  diction,  as- 
sailed these  doctrines.  Gibbon,  the  Samson  of 
infidelity,  whose  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire"  is  at  once  the  most  brilliant  and  dan- 
gerous achievement  of  the  human  mind,  pro- 
nounced godliness  "a  cunningly-devised  fable." 
Voltaire,  the  walking  encyclopedia,  whose  spark- 
ling wit  and  multiform  talents  made  him  the 
oracle  of  unbelievers,  spent  his  withering  satire 
in  ridiculing  the  miracles  of  Christ.  Chester- 
field, the  polished  scholar,  whose  society  kings 
courted,  and  to  whose  hands  a  kingdom  was 
committed,  spurned  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity. Byron,  the  poet  whose  verse  fascinated 
applauding  nations,  devoted  his  talents  to  the 
praise  of  sensuality.  Hobbes,  the  philosopher, 
and  Shaftesbury,  the  cultivated  blasphemer, 
with  hundreds  of  men  of  mighty  intellectual 
strength,  have  directed  against  the  Cross  all 
their  native  talent  and  acquired  culture. 

But  while  these  men  have  prostituted  to  the 
assault  of  Christianity  their  acquirements  of 
knowledge,  thousands  have  consecrated  to  its 
defense  profounder  intellectuality  and  richer 
wealth  of  learning.  Noble  champions  have  en- 
tered the  arena  of  controversy  fully  panoplied 
for  the  battle,  looking  undaunted  around  them 
on  the  Goliahs  of  unbelief.  Their  mental  treas- 
ures have  purified  the  heart's  trust,  instead  of 
weakening  their  religious  confidence. 

Reader,  do  extensive  acquisitions  of  knowl- 
edge obscure  the  humble  beauties  of  piety? 
Look  at  the  long  column  of  illustrious  scholars 
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who  have  sought  their  purest  laurels  at  the  feet 
of  the  Savior. 

In  poetry,  Religion  has  had  her  Spencer, 
Tasso,  and  Young — her  Cowper,  Scott,  and 
White — her  Wesleys,  and  that  prince  of  poets, 
whose  mental  orbs  became  more  piercing  when 
nature  was  hidden  by  blindness — he  who  wrote, 

"  From  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  hook  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate." 

Was  piety  ever  dishonored  by  their  sweet  songs? 

Were  not  the  visible  fruits  of  piety  far  more 
lovely,  and  the  brilliance  of  religious  influence 
far  more  resplendent  after  Addison  and  Gold- 
smith attained  for  themselves  preeminence  in 
the  literary  world?  Did  the  deep  reverence  for 
God  of  Pitt,  Grotius,  Selden,  and  Burke  become 
less  profound  after  their  coronation  at  the 
throne  of  political  philosophy  as  the  world's 
statesmen-laureates?  Did  not  the  deathless  de- 
votion of  Blackstone,  Hale,  and  Mansfield — 
Marshall,  Story,  and  Kent  to  the  religion  of 
Christ  constantly  increase  when  millions  were 
paying  them  homage  as  the  oracles  of  inter- 
preted law?  Did  Harvey,  Cooper,  and  Rush 
bring  reproach  on  their  profession  of  faith  in 
God,  when  the  medical  world  pointed  to  them 
as  the  queen  stars  in  its  constellation?  Did  the 
star  of  Bethlehem  shine  with  bedimmed  radi- 
ance on  the  hearts  of  Jones  and  Davy — Her- 
schel  and  Stewart,  when  their  ripe  scholarship 
and  profound  researches  had  showered  on  them 
universal  honors?  Many  of  these  noble  intel- 
lects were  as  illustrious  for  meek  discipleship 
as  for  their  attainments  in  their  respective  pro- 
fessions. 

During  the  last  century  a  mighty  revolution 
has  taken  place  in  the  spirit  of  learning.  Ever 
since  the  Reformation  it  has  been  assuming  a 
garb  of  increasing  loveliness.  The  giant  re- 
former who  rescued  God's  Word  from  the  fetters 
of  scholasticism,  introduced  a  new  dispensation 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  What  have  our 
preachers  and  membership  to  fear  when  over 
our  Biblical  institutes,  universities,  colleges, 
and  schools  men  of  God  preside,  not  less  dis- 
tinguished for  piety  than  learning?  The  in- 
spired Volume  is  with  them  the  model  and  ma- 
terial of  thought.  In  these  institutions  that 
system  of  instruction  prevails  not  which  crowds 
men  further  and  further  from  the  fountain  of 
truth,  spending  its  strength  in  vain  speculation. 
In  these  halls  of  sanctified  education,  practical 


piety,  like  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  exercises 
a  guiding  and  controlling  influence.  In  this 
bright  day  the  luster  of  scholarship  pales  when 
it  arrays  itself  against  humble  godliness.  As 
we  look  over  the  field  of  American  instruction 
and  see  the  supremacy  of  Christianity,  well  may 
we  exclaim  with  the  elder  Adams,  as  he  heard 
the  boom  of  cannon  announcing  the  enactment 
of  the  "Declaration  of  Independence,"  "This  is 
a  glorious  day  for  America!" 

Learning  is  the  ally  of  piety.  The  scientific 
interpreter  of  God's  works  and  the  sound  ex- 
positor of  his  Word,  are  co-workers  together  in 
the  elevation  of  the  race.  Theories  viewed 
with  alarm  once,  by  the  "defenders  of  the 
faith,"  have  on  more  thorough  examination 
been  found  absolutely  necessary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  consistency  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Bitter  denunciation  was  at  first  poured 
on  the  geological  theory  of  a  succession  of 
worlds.  The  cry  was,  "Atheism,  atheism!" 
Now  the  firmest  champions  of  a  rigidly-literal 
Biblical  interpretation  accept  the  well-anchored 
theory,  that  from  a  ruined  world,  whose  buried 
remains  are  developed  in  fossil  form,  our  own 
sphere  was  created;  while  it  shall  hereafter, 
wrapped  in  flames,  give  place  to  a  "new  earth," 
lovelier  than  its  predecessor  in  its  pristine 
beauty  and  paradisiacal  bloom. 

The  noblest  cultivation  of  mind  is  in  no  sense 
prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  that  experimental 
piety,  whose  richest  jewel  is  "the  ornament  of 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit."  The  immortal  ener- 
gies expanded  to  their  greatest  capacity  brighten 
on  the  soul  the  faded  traces  of  resemblance  to 
God,  which  constituted,  ere  the  fall,  man's 
crowning  glory.  The  most  imposing  splendors 
of  intellectual  worth  have  thrown,  and  are 
throwing  around  the  blood-drenched  cross  a 
richer  luster.  Every  step  in  the  march  of 
mind  is  opening  some  new  fold  in  the  drapery 
of  truth.  Every  new  fact  brought  to  light  in 
the  region  of  physical  science,  political  econ- 
omy, or  religious  doctrine,  is  hastening  in  that 
millennial  day  when  every  star  on  the  spangled 
sky,  every  shell  on  the  wave-washed  strand, 
and  every  flower  that  gives  in  its  painted  breast 
a  home  to  the  dew-drop,  shall  proclaim  some 
princely  truth  and  point  a  world  bowed  low  in 
worship  to  some  new  feature  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God. 


When  we  see  our  enemies  and  friends  glid- 
ing away  before  us,  let  us  not  forget  that  we 
are  subject  to  the  general  law  of  mortality,  and 
shall  soon  be  where  our  doom  will  be  fixed  for- 
ever. 


JEZEBEL. 
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JEZEBEL, 


BY    JULIA    DAT. 


THIS  hated  name  floats  on  the  stream  of 
time,  only  upheld  by  the  dark  record  of  its 
own  disgrace.  Children  shudder  at  the  history 
and  fate  of  "that  wicked  Jezebel,"  and  older 
heads  unconsciously  identify  her  with  their  ideal 
of  depravity. 

But  this  woman,  though  a  monster  of  cru- 
elty, was  not  one  who  delighted  in  suffering 
and  bloodshed  for  its  own  sake.  She  was  not  a 
demoniac  whose  mental  operations  were,  for  a 
time,  unlike  the  ordinary  developments  of  mind. 
Her  character,  though  detestable,  is  unques- 
tionably human;  it  is  strong,  resolute.  Her 
life  is  consistent  with  itself  throughout. 

She  is  the  great  prototype  of  queenly  intol- 
erance. Her  pride  laid  the  foundation  for  this 
intolerance.  Was  she  not  a  Phoenician  princess? 
Was  not  Ahab  proud  of  the  alliance?  The 
splendor  of  his  court  far  surpassed  that  of  his 
father. 

Omri,  the  favorite  of  the  people,  who  went 
from  the  camp  to  the  throne,  had  lived  in 
comparative  simplicity.  But  when  Jezebel  was 
made  queen,  the  palace  of  Ethbaal  became  a 
model  for  the  king's  house.  Then  were  seen, 
in  greater  abundance,  "  carvings  of  wood  and 
ivory,"  "  the  beautifully-colored  garments  of 
Sidon,"  with  "fine  linen  and  broidered  work 
from  Egypt,"  brought  by  the  commerce  of 
Tyre.  It  was  in  harmony  with  this  to  estab- 
lish the  worship  of  Baal.  This  worship  was 
connected  with  the  traditions  and  the  records 
of  antiquity;  lit-tle  more  than  fifty  years  had 
passed  since  Jeroboam  set  up  the  golden  calves, 
one  in  Bethel,  and  one  in  Dan.  If,  through 
these,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was  worshiped, 
such  service  was  known  to  be  in  opposition  to 
his  will.  There  were  the  strongest  political 
reasons  why  the  king  and  the  people  should 
not  worship  God  in  accordance  with  his  com- 
mands, when  the  metropolis  of  that  worship 
was  the  capital  of  a  rival  kingdom;  besides 
Ahab  had  already  become  an  apostate  in  mar- 
rying Jezebel.  So  he  built  a  house  for  Baal, 
and  would  have  brought  all  his  nation  with 
him  to  serve  a  senseless  idol. 

Then  the  merchants  who  had  so  often  ex- 
changed the  grain  and  honey  of  Palestine  for 
Phoenician  manufactures,  brought  back  an  as- 
sortment of  articles  which  they  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  receive.  They  were  vestments 
for  the  heathen  priests  and  worshipers,  such 
garments  as  the  followers  of  Jehu  afterward 
stained  with  the  blood  of  their  wearers. 


Like  other  persecutors  Jezebel  was  a  munifi- 
cent patron  to  her  own  party.  When  their 
sins  brought  down  upon  their  land  the  punish- 
ment of  a  righteous  God,  and  there  was  no 
rain,  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  Baal's  prophets 
and  four  hundred  idolatrous  prophets  of  the 
groves  were  fed  at  Jezebel's  table.  How  pop- 
ular she  was  then!  Glowing  eulogies  were  lav- 
ished upon  "our  noble  queen."  Eight  hundred 
and  fifty  influential  men  gave  the  key  note; 
what  must  have  been  the  music  of  public 
opinion? 

Jezebel  was  the  graceful,  smiling  benefactress; 
and,  as  she  sat  in  her  palace,  proud  of  her  in- 
fluence and  her  royalty,  proud  of  her  intelli- 
gence, her  generosity,  and  her  devotion,  she  did 
not  reflect  that,  against  her,  the  blood  of  right- 
eous men  appealed  to  Heaven.  She  did  not 
know  that  a  hundred  anxious  hearts,  through 
all  the  weary  day,  were  wishing  for  twilight,  or 
that,  in  the  cold,  dark  night,  they  watched  for 
the  early  dawn,  when,  perhaps,  the  messenger 
of  Obadiah  might  tell  them  the  fate  of  their 
friends,  or  let  them  know  when  it  would  be 
safe  to  visit  their  homes.  She  did  not  hear 
how  the  walls  of  that  cave  resounded  with 
prayers  which  might  have  caused  her  to 
tremble. 

Perhaps  she  did  not  know  that  many  who 
mingled  with  the  votaries  of  the  false  god,  con- 
trasting these  ceremonies  with  the  worship  of 
the  Most  High,  loathed  this  idolatry,  and  hated 
her  who  had  established  it,  or  that  seven  thou- 
sand who  had  "not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal," 
besought  God  to  put  away  that  influence  which 
was  so  great  a  curse  to  Israel. 

When  the  king  and  queen,  with  all  their 
court,  went  in  pompous  procession  to  the  house 
of  tbeir  idol  in  Samaria,  children,  with  admir- 
ing wonder,  came  out  to  hear  the  music,  and  to 
look  at  the  bright  pageant;  perhaps  there  was 
more  than  one  mother  who  reproved  her  little 
ones,  and  pointing  out  their  father's  murderer, 
spoke  in  tones  which  showed  hatred  the  more 
intense,  because  it  was  impotent. 

Then  the  oft-told  story  was  repeated,  and 
there  were  flashing  eyes;  and  childish  lips  mut- 
tered a  curse  on  Jezebel.  Through  the  long 
years  of  her  prosperity  that  curse  echoed  in  the 
hearts  of  a  thousand  Hebrews,  who  witnessed 
the  effect  of  her  persecutions;  in  her  old  age 
many  remembered  with  satisfaction  that  the 
mouth  of  Elijah  had  pronounced  God's  curse 
upon  her.  There  was  simple  truth  in  the  epi- 
thet applied  by  Jehu  when  he  gave  orders  con- 
cerning her  burial. 

The  most  satisfactory  evidence  concerning 
any  cause  is  seldom  convincing  to  one  whose 
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opposition  has  avowed  itself  in  acts  of  persecu- 
tion. So  when  Ahab  told  Jezebel  what  Elijah 
had  done,  the  fire  which  came  down  from  heaven 
made  no  impression  upon  her  mind,  but  the 
execution  of  the  priests  aroused  her  fury,  pow- 
erless, for  once,  to  injure  its  object. 

Probably  there  were  many  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Jezebel  which,  if  we  knew  them,  might 
seem  to  refute  the  charge  of  cruelty;  yet  she 
was  cruel.  AVe  do  not  know  that  she  ever 
witnessed  the  execution  of  her  victims.  To 
witness  or  assist  in  such  butchery  would  have 
been  no  violation  of  her  principles,  but  it  might 
not  have  been  in  accordance  with  her  tastes. 
She  may,  possibly,  have  possessed  an  affectation 
of  refined  sensibility.  If  she  did,  it  was  the 
result  of  education,  and  her  imperious  temper 
would  never  let  it  interfere  with  her  plans  or 
baffle  her  resentment. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  her  indifferent 
to  the  happiness  of  her  own  family.  Toward 
them  no  unkind  acts  are  recorded;  but  had 
they,  in  any  important  sense,  interfered  with 
her  supremacy,  she  might  have  shown  them  as 
little  favor  as  her  daughter  Athaliah  manifested 
to  her  grandchildren. 

Between  Ahab  and  his  haughty  queen  there 
seems  to  have  existed  an  agreement  which  was 
quite  too  strong,  since  it  resulted  in  evil  deeds. 
Better  for  the  people  if  a  little  domestic  fiction 
had  dulled  the  sword  of  persecution !  This 
wife,  whose  mind  was  filled  with  affectionate 
concern,  because  her  husband's  countenance  was 
sad,  and  because  he  refused  to  eat,  did  not  hes- 
itate to  gratify  his  whims  by  causing  deeds  of 
perjury  and  murder.  Perhaps  she,  too,  desired 
the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  and  his  reason  for  re- 
fusing to  sell  it  was  an  additional  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure. To  the  idolatrous  royal  family  noth- 
ing could  be  more  obnoxious  than  such  adhesion 
to  Jewish  laws. 

Who  could  have  been  more  politic  in  sug- 
gesting the  charge  against  Naboth?  To  say 
that  he  had  blasphemed  God  would  shock  those 
who  were  not  idolaters;  to  say  that  he  had 
blasphemed  the  king  would  justify  his  death  to 
the  worshipers  of  Baal,  whose  patron  the  king 
was.  This  policy  did  not  prevent  Elijah  from 
announcing  the  sentence  of  punishment. 

Ahab  humbled  himself  at  last  under  the 
dreadful  threatenings  of  the  prophet;  Jehoram 
put  away  the  idol  which  his  father  had  made, 
and  returned  to  the  ways  of  Jeroboam ;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  change  in  Jezebel, 
who  is  mentioned  in  her  old  age,  as  though  her 
wickedness  were  yet  a  power  in  Israel. 

When  John  came  to  Jezreel  as  a  minister  of 
vengeance   her  grandson  was   a    father   and   a 


king;  but  she  displayed  the  fearless  self-pos- 
session of  her  youth.  When  she  had  made  her 
toilet  like  a  queen,  she  looked  out  at  the  win- 
dow and  asked,  "Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew 
his  master?" 

The  seven  days'  reign  and  the  fearful  death 
of  Zimri  were  well  calculated  to  inspire  usurp- 
ers with  awe.  But  this  did  not  avail  for  Jeze- 
bel. She  whose  word  had  been  obeyed  so  long 
was  thrown  from  the  window  by  her  own  serv- 
ants, and  then  unpitied,  unaided,  left  to  die 
and  be  eaten  by  dogs.  Intolerance  did  not  die 
with  her.  She  has  had  successors  besides  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis  and  Bloody  Mary. 

AVhen  intolerance  and  pride  appear  in  milder 
forms  and  in  private  life,  what  warning  is  more 
impressive  than  the  thought  that,  being  char- 
acteristics of  the  infamous  Jezebel,  they  are 
allied  to  perjury  and  murder,  and  exposed  to 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God! 


ISAAC  TATLOE  ON  NOVEL-EEADING. 


ZEST!  How  may  it  most  effectually  be  dis- 
sipated, how  irrecoverably  lost?  Forgive 
me  now  this  wrong,  if  conscience-driven,  as  I 
am,  I  utter  what  must,  I  know,  offend  some  who 
read  this  paper.  Genuine  zest  disappears  wher- 
ever fiction  holds  sway.  I  am  intending  no 
onslaught  on  novel-reading.  I  have  no  Puri- 
tanic horror  of  novels.  I  have  listened  to  most 
of  those  that  were  the  popular  fictions  of  that 
by-gone  time.  I  would  say  this  only  to  the 
heads  of  families:  Make  your  choice — freely 
admit  from  the  circulating  library  the  three- 
volume  novels  of  the  season,  and  then  be  con- 
tent to  find  that  all  residue  of  zest  is  gone  as 
to  history,  or  biography,  or  science,  or  any 
thing  else  that  is  real  and  genuine,  Christianity 
included.  Novel-reading  is  an  infatuation  which 
masters  souls  as  surely  as  dram-drinking  does. 
Many  are  the  melancholy  spectacles  which  one 
encounters  in  towns;  as  for  instance  a  woman, 
wasted,  worn,  in  tatters,  and  near  to  starva- 
tion— that  is  a  sad  sight.  And  so  it  is  sad  to 
meet  the  well-dressed  lady  of  forty  or  fifty, 
hastening  home  with  the  three  greasy-boarded 
volumes,  which  are  all  to  be  devoured  between 
the  noon  of  to-day  and  the  dawn  of  to-morrow! 
The  alternative  for  the  individuals  or  the  family 
is  this:  Novel-reading,  with  its  consequent 
ennui  and  utter  apathy,  or  else  genuine  feeling, 
employment  with  zest,  as  to  whatever  is  real  in 
life,  in  history,  in  science,  in  poetry,  and  in 
general  literature.  Fiction  of  any  sort  in  oqe 
scale,  and  reality  in  the  other,  the  beam  will 
never  stand  on  the  level. — Litte.ll's  Living  Age. 
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ON  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  are  now  to 
be  seen  the  long-concealed  ruins  of  a  great 
metropolis  which  was  originally  a  center  of 
Phoenician  idolatry.  For  many  years  Carthage 
strove  zealously  for  the  possession  of  great 
wealth,  and  was  afterward  destroyed  by  Rome, 
her  powerful  rival.  While  under  the  Roman 
scepter  she  arose  to  a  second  epoch  of  fame 
and  glory  till  she  stood  beside  her  mistress  in 
the  multitude  of  her  population,  the  splendor 
of  her  buildings,  and  the  development  of  her 
power;  finally,  she  tumbled  into  ruins  by  the 
sword  of  the  enemy.  It  was  even  there,  in 
Carthage,  that  we  find  some  of  those  fragrant 
flowers  of  Christian  faith  which  bloomed  with 
such  beauty  and  luxuriance  in  the  midst  of 
the  prevailing  heathenism  and  slavery. 

Heathendom  had  long  striven,  by  its  growing 
cruelty  and  bloodthirsty  severity,  to  conquer 
the  rising  power  of  truth,  but  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  seemed  about  to  triumph  it 
began  to  hasten  more  rapidly  to  decline.  It 
was  nothing  to  the  advantage  of  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus  when  he  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  in  the  year  202  forbidding  his 
subjects,  under  severe  penalties,  from  going 
over  to  Judaism  and  Christianity.  He  hoped 
thereby  to  bring  on  a  general  martyrdom. 

Carthage,  like  other  great  cities  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire,  was  the  center  of  a  rich 
and  flourishing  society  of  Christians.  At  its 
head  stood  Bishop  Optatus,  the  Presbyter  As- 
pasius,  and  the  deacons  Tertius  and  Pomponius. 
Their  influence  proved  a  great  blessing.  They 
lived  such  holy  lives  and  worked  with  such 
great  zeal  and  energy  that  the  Word  of  God 
was  powerfully  felt,  and  many  were  daily  added 
to  the  Church  who  were  destined  to  live  and 
suffer  for  their  faith.  The  civil  authorities 
looked  at  the  prosperities  of  the  Christians 
with  great  suspicion,  and  when  the  Proconsul 
Hilarianus  came  into  office,  clothed  with  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  he  immediately  adopted 
measures  to  exert  his  authority  over  them. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  203  he  tore  the 
catechumens  Revocatus,  Saturninus,  Secundu- 
ms, Perpetua,  and  Felicitas  from  their  families 
and  threw  them  into  prison.  Saturus  after- 
ward joined  them  in  confinement  of  his  own 
free  will. 

Christian  heroism  had  long  ago  attracted  the 

wonder  of  the  heathen,  and  was  commencing 
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to  throw  in  the  shade  the  old  heroes  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  world.  The  Christian 
women  were  rivaling  the  disciple  Tabitha  in 
good  works  and  alms.  By  their  purity  of 
heart  and  life,  by  their  modesty  and  simplicity, 
they  compelled  their  persecutors  to  respect 
them;  nor  did  they  hesitate  a  moment  to  seal 
their  Christian  faith  by  a  joyful  reception  of 
the  message  of  banishment  or  death.  Self- 
sacrifice,  self-forgetfulness,  depth  of  conviction 
and  of  consecration,  and  earnest  striving  for 
spiritual  life  shone  brightly  forth  in  the  female 
character.  Not  only  was  this  true  of  cultiva- 
ted and  wealthy  women,  but  also  of  those  who 
belonged  to  the  despised  circles  of  slave-life, 
so  that  all  distinctions  of  birth,  class,  and  cul- 
ture disappeared  in  that  Christian  freedom  and 
equality  which  characterized  both  sexes.  This 
new  development  very  naturally  excited  the 
astonishment  of  the  world.  In  the  present 
case  it  was  the  females  among  the  captives 
who  attracted  greatest  attention.  Their  noble 
conduct  made  them  the  most  useful  members 
of  the  fold  of  Christ.  In  the  wonderful  picture 
of  the  persecutions  of  the  year  203,  Perpetua 
and  Felicitas  stand  in  the  foreground.  Though 
coming  from  different  walks  of  life,  they  were 
united  by  their  common  devotion  to  Christ. 

Ubia  Perpetua  was  the  daughter  of  a  man 
who  belonged  to  the  aristocracy,  and  remained 
true  to  the  false  religion  of  his  ancestors.  But 
he  did  not  prevent  his  wife  and  children  from 
becoming  Christians.  Perpetua  was  twenty- 
two  years  old;  she  had  received  the  best  edu- 
cation that  Carthage  could  afford,  was  married, 
had  a  dear  child,  and  was  united  to  human 
life  by  all  its  ordinary  enjoyments  and  attrac- 
tions. It  was  far  otherwise  with  Felicitas. 
She,  too,  was  married  and  had  a  child,  after 
whom  her  heart  yearned.  But  she  was  a 
slave,  and  in  the  desolation  of  her  bondage 
heard  the  message  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These 
two  women  were  now  prisoners  together. 

Perpetua's  father  saw  the  danger  which 
threatened  his  daughter.  "  I  was,"  said  she, 
"still  associated  with  the  enemies  of  my  re- 
ligion when  my  father,  out  of  his  deep  love 
for  me,  endeavored  to  make  me  give  up  my 
faith.  'My  father,'  said  I,  'do  you  see  this 
vase?'  'I  see  it,'  he  replied.  Then  I  rejoined, 
'  Can  you  call  it  by  any  other  name  than  the 
one  it  bears?'  'No,'  he  answered.  'Then  I 
can  not  be  called  by  any  other  name  than  that 
which  belongs  to  me.  I  am  a  Christian.'  My 
father  grew  angry  at  these  words,  pushed  me 
away  from  him,  and  seemed  to  wish  me  out 
of  his  sight.  But  it  was  only  blows  that  he 
inflicted  upon  me."    She  suffered  on,  triumphed, 
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and  thanked  her  Heavenly  Father  for  preparing 
her  for  her  future  trials.  It  was  shortly  after- 
ward, during  her  baptism,  that  she  found  peace 
in  Christ. 

"  After  a  few  days,"  she  further  related,  "  we 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and  I  was  horrified, 
for  I  had  never  experienced  such  dreadful 
darkness  before.  What  a  hard  day!  The 
soldiers  jostled  us  about,  and  I  was  almost 
overcome  by  anxiety  for  my  child.  Tertius 
and  Pomponius,  the  devoted  deacons,  did  us 
great  service,  and  tried  to  secure  us  by  money 
a  better  place  of  confinement.  By  and  by  we 
were  left  almost  alone.  I  nursed  my  child, 
which  had  already  grown  thin  for  want  of  care. 
With  tears  in  my  eyes  I  had  implored  my 
mother  to  care  for  it.  I  had  encouraged  my 
brother,  then  I  committed  the  child  to  the  care 
of  all  my  friends.  It  had  grieved  me  to  see 
how  they  wept  for  me.  I  suffered  excruciating 
agony  for  many  days,  and  I  finally  requested 
that  my  child  be  brought  to  me  that  it  may 
share  my  imprisonment.  Then  my  prison  was 
converted  into  a  palace,  and  I  wished  to  be 
no  where  else  than  there." 

During  the  happy  season  of  her  stay  in 
prison,  where  she  suffered  so  willingly  for  her 
Lord  and  Master,  she  was  strengthened  by  the 
united  prayers  of  her  companions,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  visits  from  her  sympa- 
thizing Christian  friends.  Her  inner  spiritual 
life  was  rapidly  developing.  She  was  the 
youthful  mother  fondly  attached  to  her  child; 
the  delighted  sister  and  daughter  rejoicing  over 
the  fact  that  her  mother  and  brothers  were 
united  with  her  in  the  common  trust  in  God's 
mercy;  the  sufferer  of  great  sorrow  that  her 
father  was  excluded  from  divine  grace  and 
banded  with  her  persecutors;  the  living  Chris- 
tian, who  dwelt  rather  in  heaven  than  on 
earth;  who,  through  faith,  felt  that  her  Savior 
was  present,  and  saw  the  martyr-crown  just 
above  her  brow  and  the  palm  of  victory  almost 
within  her  grasp.  Perpetua  was  in  an  unusual 
state  of  ecstasy,  and  felt  that  she  was  already 
the  citizen  of  a  higher  world. 

"At  that  time,"  she  related,  "my  brother 
said  to  me,  '  0,  noble  sister,  thou  art  worthy 
of  so  great  privileges  that  you  certainly  can 
tell  whether  you  will  suffer  death  or  again  go 
free.'  And  it  did  seem  to  me  that  I  was  so 
conscious  of  God's  goodness  that  I  could  answer 
him  with  confidence,  'To-morrow  I  shall  take 
my  departure  from  thee.'  As  I  wept  I  seemed 
to  behold  the  following  vision:  A  ladder  of 
such  wonderful  hight  that  it  reached  even  up 
to  heaven,  and  so  narrow  that  only  one  could 
ascend   it   at   a   time;    on   its   sides  were   iron 


instruments,  such  as  swords,  lances,  hooks,  and 
knives,  so  that  whoever  went  up  must  be  very 
attentive  and  always  look  upward,  or  his  flesh 
would  be  wounded,  and  torn,  and  caught  in  the 
iron  instruments.  At  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
stood  a  dragon  of  fearful  size,  which  sprang 
at  all  who  wanted  to  ascend,  and  tried  to  keep 
them  back.  Saturus  went  up  ahead  of  me — 
the  same  one  who  had  given  himself  up  as 
a  prisoner  Avith  us.  He  reached  the  top  of 
the  ladder  and  called  down  to  me,  '  Perpetua^ 
I  am  waiting  for  you;  take  care  that  the 
dragon  does  not  destroy  you.'  And  I  replied, 
'  It  will  not  harm  me,  for  I  walk  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Then  the  dragon 
moved  as  if  it  was  afraid  of  me;  it  raised  its 
head;  I  took  my  first  step,  placing  my  foot  on 
its  head,  and  I  safely  ascended.  When  I  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  ladder  I  saw  a  garden 
of  immeasurable  extent,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
a  large,  gray-haired  man  acting  as  a  shepherd, 
and  engaged  in  milking  the  sheep.  Around 
him  were  many  thousands  of  people,  all  clad 
in  white.  He  raised  his  head,  looked  at  me, 
and  said,  '  It  is  well  that  thou  hast  come, 
child.'  He  called  me  to  him  and  gave  me  a 
glass  of  milk.  The  multitude  who  surrounded 
us  cried,  'Amen!'  The  sound  awakened  me 
from  my  vision,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  a 
sweet  taste  in  my  mouth.  I  repeated  my  vi- 
sion to  my  brother,  and  we  both  felt  as  if  death 
would  soon  come.  Then  we  ceased  to  fix  any 
hopes  on  this  life." 

Perpetua  had  seen  in  spirit  the  picture  of 
her  triumph  over  sin,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
those  words  of  comfort,  "  Blessed  are  they 
which  are  called  unto  the  marriage-supper  of 
the  Lamb."  Immediately  she  began  to  realize 
those  dangers  which  she  had  beheld  in  her 
vision.  Her  father  hastened  out  of  the  city, 
and,  with  his  heart  full  of  agony,  endeavored 
to  save  his  daughter  from  destruction.  "  0, 
my  daughter,"  said  he,  "  take  compassion  on 
my  gray  hairs.  Do  pity  your  father,  if  he  is 
still  worthy  to  be  called  your  father.  With 
my  own  hands  I  have  brought  you  to  this 
maturity  of  life;  and  since  I  have  loved  you 
more  than  all  your  brothers  I  beseech  you  do 
not  so  disgrace  me  among  my  fellow-men. 
Behold  your  brothers,  and  your  mother,  and 
your  aunt!  Look  at  your  own  son,  who  will 
probably  die  after  your  departure.  Lay  aside 
your  own  prejudices  sooner  than  destroy  us 
all,  for  after  you  have  suffered  not  one  of  us 
will  be  permitted  to  say  a  word."  Thus  spoke 
Perpetua's  father  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart, 
while  he  cast  himself  at  her  feet,  kissed  her 
hands,  and  besought  her,  not  as  his  daughter, 
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but  as  his  sovereign.  "  And  I  pitied,"  she 
said,  "  the  gray  hairs  of  my  father,  for  he  did 
not  want  to  see  me  suffer;  and  I  strove  to  con- 
sole him  as  I  said,  '  When  I  stand  before  the 
judges,  God's  will  must  be  done;  for  you  must 
know  that  we  live  by  God's  strength  and  not 
by  our  own.'  Then  he  took  his  departure  from 
me  with  great  grief." 

The  trial  followed  soon  afterward. 

The  forum  was  filled  with  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  spectators,  when  the  young  Christians 
were  suddenly  snatched  away  from  their  morn- 
ing meal,  hurried  thither,  and  placed  upon  the 
platform  where  they  were  soon  to  receive  their 
sentence.  They  all  committed  themselves  to 
God.  When  Perpetua's  turn  came,  her  father 
appeared  with  her  child  in  his  arms,  drew  her 
down  from  the  prisoner's  stand,  and  implored 
her  to  have  mercy  upon  her  infant  child.  The 
procurator  Hilarianus  thus  addressed  her,  in 
the  most  friendly  manner:  "  Pity  the  gray  hairs 
of  your  father;  pity  your  little  child;  make  an 
offering  now  for  the  Emperor's  health."  But 
she  answered  briefly  and  with  determination, 
"  I  shall  not  do  it." 

"Then  you  are  a  Christian?"  said  Hilarianus. 

"  I  am  a  Christian,"  she  responded. 

No  further  delay  was  now  permitted.  As 
Perpetua's  father  had  not  ceased  his  efforts  to 
dissuade  her  from  her  purpose,  he  was  forcibly 
seized,  and  beaten  with  heavy  blows  before  the 
eyes  of  his  daughter,  who  wept  with  great  sor- 
row at  his  sufferings.  All  the  Christians  were 
sentenced  to  be  cast  to  the  wild  beasts;  but 
they  returned  to  their  call  with  holy  joy.  In 
vain  did  Perpetua  send  to  her  father  a  request 
to  be  permitted  once  more  to  see  her  child. 
But  her  father  would  not  yield.  She  felt  con- 
tented, and  patiently  awaited  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  It  was  decided  that  she  and  her 
companions  should  be  cast  to  the  wild  beasts, 
in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers  and  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  bloodthirsty  populace,  on 
March  7th,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  the  Emperor's  son,  Geta,  was  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Caesar. 

Perpetua  felt  free  from  the  world,  and  longed 
for  the  time  of  her  departure.  Suddenly,  while 
the  criminals  were  engaged  in  prayer,  she  was 
reminded  of  her  brother  Dinocrates,  who  had 
died  in  his  eighth  year.  Perpetua  uttered  his 
name.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  saw  him  go- 
ing forth  from  a  dark  prison,  and  suffering  from 
heat  and  thirst.  His  face  was  pale,  and  still 
bore  upon  it  the  wounds  of  which  he  died.  He 
tried  to  get  to  the  top  of  a  high  cask  and  drink 
of  the  water  with  which  it  was  filled.  She  saw 
him   again,   but  the  suffering  was   over.     His 


face  was  healed  of  all  J.he  wounds  that  once 
disfigured  it.  He  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
cask  and  drank  the  water  with  a  golden  cup, 
which  never  became  empty.  It  was  the  water 
of  life;  and  when  he  had  drank  enough &f  it  he 
went  off  to  play. 

Prudens,  the  superintendent  of  the  prison, 
was  a  heathen.  His  own  heart  was  affected  by 
the  conduct  of  the  captives,  and  he  provided 
for  them  every  comfort  that  he  could  obtain. 
Their  friends  came  to  see  them,  and  were  en- 
couraged by  their  steadfastness.  As  the  final 
day  of  their  life  drew  near,  Perpetua's  father, 
desirous  once  more  to  see  her,  visited  her  and 
began  to  tear  out  his  beard.  He  threw  him- 
self upon  his  face,  cursed  his  old  age,  and  spoke 
words  that  pierced  every  heart.  Perpetua 
looked  upon  him  with  deep  agony,  but  she 
could  not  help  him. 

The  last  moments  approached.  The  final 
meal,  which  all  condemned  Christians  were  ac- 
customed to  observe,  was  a  feast  of  love  and  a 
season  of  mutual  strengthening.  The  unbeliev- 
ing populace  were  overawed  by  it;  some  of 
whom  became  Christians  on  account  of  it. 
With  a  dignified  composure  and  noble  bearing 
the  captives  went  from  their  place  of  confine- 
ment to  the  amphitheater.  Perpetua  walked 
deliberately  and  without  a  tremor.  There  was 
such  a  power  in  the  glance  of  her  eye  that  the 
wild  rabble  turned  their  faces  away.  Felicitas 
could  not  conceal  her  joy,  for  she  was  now  hast- 
ening to  her  second  baptism — the  baptism  of 
blood. 

They  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  amphi- 
theater. There  were  persons  stationed  there  to 
persuade  them  once  more  to  renounce  their  re- 
ligion and  to  permit  themselves  to  be  clothed 
as  priests  of  Saturn  or  devotees  of  Ceres.  Per- 
petua, like  the  rest,  was  immovable.  She  re- 
plied, "  We  have  come  to  this  extremity  vol- 
untarily; we  will  not  now  be  robbed  of  our 
liberty;  go  through  with  your  business."  The 
Tribune  gave  command  that  they  enter  in  the 
order  in  which  they  had  come.  The  triumph 
began  to  appear,  and  very  much  as  Perpetua 
had  seen  in  her  dream.  Revocatus,  Saturninus, 
and  Saturus  began  to  censure  the  people,  and 
to  nod  and  gesticulate  to  Hilarianus,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "You  may  judge  us,  but  God  will 
judge  you!"  The  rabble  mocked  at  them  in  re- 
turn; but  the  Christians  rejoiced  that  they  could 
suffer  as  their  Savior  had  done  before  them. 

The  fight  with  the  wild  beasts  commenced. 
Saturninus  and  Revocatus  were  torn  to  pieces 
by  a  leopard  and  a  bear.  A  wild  boar  was  let 
loose  against  Saturus,  but  instead  of  injuring 
him   he  killed  his  keeper.     A  bear  was  placed 
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for  his  destruction;  but  the  animal  did  not 
touch  Saturus.  Then  the  uninjured  man  said 
to  Prudens,  "See,  here  I  am,  as  I  believed 
and  said.  Thus  far  I  am  not  touched.  Now  I 
believa  that  the  leopard  will  kill  me."  Just 
then  the  leopard  sprang  upon  him  and  tore 
him.  The  good  Christian  was  covered  with 
blood,  and  the  people  cried  out,  "  Baptism 
enough!  baptism  enough!"  Then  Saturus  said 
to  Prudens,  "  Farewell,  and  remember  my  re- 
ligion! Be  not  disturbed  by  what  happens  to 
me,  but  be  strengthened."  Then  he  took  a  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  in  calm  dignity  gave  it  to 
the  friendly  man  as  a  pledge  of  his  love  and 
for  a  memento  of  the  baptism  of  blood.  Then 
he  sank  down  among  his  companions. 

The  women  were  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a 
raving  ox.  They  had  been  stripped  of  their 
clothing,  and  were  only  covered  with  a  loose 
net-work.  When  the  people  saw  them  they 
were  seized  with  compassion,  and  demanded 
that  they  should  be  invested  again  with  their 
clothing.  Perpetua  was  first  attacked  by  the 
furious  beast,  and  thrown  aloft  by  him.  Fe- 
licitas came  next.  Perpetua  fell  upon  her  back, 
but  calmly  recovered  her  position,  and  drew 
her  torn  clothing  closely  about  her.  When 
again  led  forth,  she  carefully  adjusted  her  dis- 
heveled hair.  She  was  hoping  soon  to  have 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  upon  her  brow.  When 
she  saw  Felicitas  fallen  upon  the  ground  she 
went  up  to  her,  stretched  forth  her  hand,  and 
helped  her  to  arise.  Then  they  stood  erect  be- 
side each  other,  as  patient  sufferers.  They  at- 
tracted the  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  were 
led  away  from  the  beasts  to  the  entrance  of 
the  amphitheater  where  it  was  customary  to 
kill  those  whom  the  wild  beasts  had  not  de- 
stroyed. When  she  arrived  there  she  looked 
about  and  said,  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
"  When  will  we  be  taken  back  to  the  beasts? 
I  do  not  know."  To  a  catechumen  who  was 
standing  there,  Rusticus  by  name,  and  to  her 
brother,  she  said,  "Stand  true  to  the  faith  and 
love  each  other;  do  not  let  our  sufferings  cause 
you  to  feel  any  disgrace." 

The  people  were  infuriated  again,  and  called 
back  the  sufferers  to  the  middle  of  the  am- 
phitheater, so  that  their  bodies  might  be 
pierced  by  swords.  Perpetua  and  Felicitas 
kissed  each  other  as  a  sign  of  love  and  readi- 
ness to  be  martyrs.  The  bystanders  drew  their 
swords  and  killed  Saturus  first,  thus  bringing 
Perpetua's  dream  really  to  pass.  When  a 
sword  pierced  her  she  screamed  aloud,  and 
then  guided  the  hand  of  her  inexperienced  ex- 
ecutioner to  her  throat.  Her  head  was  severed 
in  a  moment. 


The  Church  at  Carthage  received  their  hon- 
ored bones  with  a  holy  pride,  and  buried  them 
in  the  principal  church,  where  they  were  kept 
for  many  centuries  as  a  priceless  treasure.  The 
visions  of  Perpetua  and  Saturus  seemed  like 
revelations  from  heaven  to  many  of  their  suc- 
cessors. Augustine  has  left  behind  three  earn- 
est orations,  which  he  delivered  on  the  anni- 
versaries of  the  death  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas, 
which  occasions  were  always  celebrated  by  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  faithful  Christians 
who  visited  the  altars  beneath  which  the  torn 
bodies  of  those  holy  women  were  buried.  The 
plainest  catechumens,  many  of  whom  were 
slaves,  followed  the  example  of  the  martyrs  of 
Geta's  festal  day;  and,  in  due  time,  their  stead- 
fastness and  sufferings  became  the  praise  of  the 
whole  Christian  Church. 

Let  the  simple  story  of  Perpetua  and  Felic- 
itas lead  us  to  gratitude  to  God,  who  has  so 
conquered  the  evil  passions  of  the  world  as  to 
deliver  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century 
from  all  the  horrors  of  martyrdom.  Those  who 
suffered  for  their  faith  in  early  times  are  living 
witnesses  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  Church.  We  have  much  opposition  to  con- 
tend with,  though  of  a  different  character  from 
theirs.  The  duty  of  fidelity  is  as  binding  upon 
us  as  it  was  upon  them.  The  triumph  of  Christ 
is  a  continual  lesson  and  an  ever-bright  prom- 
ise  to   his   disciples.     "In  the  w^orld,"    said 

he,    "  YE   SHALL   HAVE  TRIBULATION,  BUT   BE   OF 
GOOD   CHEER:    I  HAVE  OVERCOME    THE    "WOBLD." 


THE  PEACE  OP  GOD. 


BY     EMILY    HUN  TIN  (}  TON    MILLIE. 


'  When  he  giveth  quietness,  who  then  can  make  trouble?" 


He  giveth  quietness" — 0,  words  of  blessing, 

When  the  storm  gathers,  and  the  skies  are  dark  ! 
Out  of  the  tempest,  to  his  sheltering  bosom, 

Fly,  0  my  soul,  and  find  a  welcome  ark! 
He  giveth  quietness" — 0,  Elder  Brother! 

Whose  bleeding  feet  have  pressed  our  path  of  pain, 
Whose  hands  have  borne  the  burden  of  our  sorrow, 

That  in  thy  losses  we  might  find  our  gain. 
Of  all  thy  gifts  and  infinite  consolings, 

I  ask  but  this,  in  every  troubled  hour, 
To  hear  thy  voice,  through  all  the  tumult  stealing 

And  rest  serene  beneath  its  soothing  power. 
Cares  can  not  shake  me  if  my  soul  be  dwelling 

In  the  pure  light  of  Heaven's  untroubled  day; 
Grief  can  not  harm  me  if  I  walk  beside  thee, 

My  hand  in  thine,  along  the  darkening  way. 
So  in  my  weakness,  on  thy  strength  reclining, 

From  all  earth's  tempests  I  shall  find  release, 
With  thy  calm  sunlight  on  my  spirit  shining, 

Who  can  make  trouble  zohen  thou  sendcst  peace? 
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BY    MRS.   H.    C.    GABDNEB. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DARK    DAYS. 

"OST  people  know  what  is  meant  by  dark 
days.  Not  cloudy  days,  when  the  phys- 
ical sun  is  hidden  from  our  sight,  but  days  of 
doubt  and  gloom,  when  every  thing  is  out  of 
its  place  and  every  body  looks  miserable.  Per- 
haps this  view  of  things  can  not  be  helped;  the 
misanthropy  may  be  involuntary,  or  it  may  be 
induced  by  unhappy  circumstances  which  we 
can  not  control  or  by  bodily  indisposition. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  explain  our  condi- 
tion; indeed,  we  seldom  try  to  do  that,  but  we 
either  sit  down  sullenly  to  endure  our  trouble, 
or  else  go  steadily  to  work  to  make  others  as 
wretched  as  we  are  ourselves. 

I  had  endured  in  silence,  perhaps  sullenly,  a 
week  of  dark  days.  There  was  not  a  bright 
spot  in  all  the  world,  scarcely  in  heaven.  The 
nights  —  long,  sleepless,  weary  nights  —  were 
more  gloomy  than  the  days.  Ah,  I  said,  it  is 
a  sad  thing  to  live  just  for  one's  self,  to  have 
no  chosen  one  to  pray  for,  to  be  solitary  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd;  and  this  dark,  hopeless  des- 
tiny has  Death  wrought  for  me. 

A  dream  roused  me.  The  best  beloved  came 
to  me  in  my  sleep  and  unfolded  a  glimpse  of 
the  limitless  future.  All  life's  darkness  melted 
away  in  the  sublime  presence  of  God's  Here- 
after. It  may  be  that  our  dreams  are  the  real 
part  of  our  lives,  the  fragments  of  our  spiritual 
existence,  the  only  part  which  is  able  to  reach 
out  and  take  hold  of  eternity. 

In  the  morning  I  read  of  that  kind-hearted, 
solitary  woman,  the  mother  Denis  of  Emile 
Louvestre.  "  Left  by  herself  in  the  battle  of 
life  she  makes  good  her  humble  place  in  it  by 
working,  singing,  helping  others,  and  leaving 
the  rest  to  God."  I  understood  that  to  make 
others  happy  gives  one  heart  to  live. 

Outside  my  window  the  birds  were  singing, 
and  the  air  was  soft  with  the  breath  of  honey- 
suckles and  musk-roses.  A  little  lame  girl 
went  by,  hopping  along  on  one  foot,  with  the 
aid  of  crutches.  She  looked  up  and  nodded  her 
head,  smiling  brightly  as  she  caught  a  paper  of 
bonbons  which  were  thrown  to  her  from  a 
window  below  me.  She  is  hopelessly  deformed, 
and  is  very  seldom  able  to  venture  on  the 
street.  How  her  cheerfulness  rebuked  me!  At 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  that  long  green- 
house with  gables,  a  pale,  slender  woman  toils 
for  the  maintenance  of  five  children.  She  is 
not  a  widow,  but  bears  a  heavier  sorrow.     She 


is  a  deserted  wife.  Her  little  Aelise  is  dying 
slowly  of  consumption,  and  yesterday  her  old- 
est boy  was  brought  home  with  a  broken  leg. 
The  baby  is  blind.  Not  a  murmur  crosses  her 
lips.  Patiently,  almost  cheerfully,  she  bows  her 
head  to  the  baptism  of  sorrow.  I  can  not 
choose  but  be  ashamed  of  my  gloom  and  sad- 
ness, but  they  will  not  be  shaken  off. 

The  post  brings  me  a  letter.  It  has  its  strong 
words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement,  its  gen- 
tle reproof  for  sinful  despondency.  It  counsels 
work,  steady,  absorbing  work — work  for  the 
Master,  who  "  will  not  leave  us  comfortless." 

Then  I  go  out  and  listen  to  a  sad,  sad  story. 
0,  what  a  pity  that  it  should  be  true!  Two 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  happier  family  in  all 
the  country  than  Edgar  Green's.  His  wife  was 
a  most  amiable  and  intelligent  woman,  and  their 
only  son  was  a  fine,  energetic  youth  of  twenty. 
Mrs.  Green's  father,  to  whom  she  was  strongly 
attached,  lived  with  them. 

When  Arthur  enlisted  for  a  soldier,  it  was 
hard  for  the  parents  to  submit  and  give  him 
up,  but  they  were  patriots,  and  the  country 
needed  him,  and  so  he  went  not  forth  without 
a  blessing. 

Four  months  ago  the  old  father  sickened  and 
died.  The  husband  and  wife  bore  this  sorrow 
together. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  husband  was  walking 
slowly  down  the  street  when  he  met  a  baby- 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  friend,  who  was  being 
drawn  in  a  little  chaise  by  her  nurse.  Stooping 
to  kiss  the  child,  he  suddenly  fell  forward  in  a 
fit  and  was  taken  up  dead.  All  night  long  the 
stricken  wife  lay  in  a  deathlike  swoon,  only  re- 
viving at  intervals  sufficiently  to  understand 
what  had  happened,  but  utterly  unable  to  take 
home  to  herself  the  fatal  truth.  Then  came  a 
wild,  intense  longing  to  behold  her  son. 

"  He  is  all  I  have,"  she  said  over  and  over 
again;  "surely  he  mast  come  home." 

To-day,  in  the  list  of  the  casualties  of  war, 
we  read,  "  Arthur  L.  Green,  killed." 

•Ah,  who  will  tell  the  mother? 

I  go  back  to  my  room  full  of  remorseful  pen- 
itence for  my  unthankful  misanthropy,  which, 
however,  still  clings  to  me. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mornings  of 
Summer.  The  grass  in  the  meadows  is  rippled 
into  sunny  waves  of  green,  by  the  bold  wind; 
the  cattle  are  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  clover 
rations,  and  changing  shadows  dance  in  and  out 
of  the  little  hollows  where  blue,  truant  violets 
yet  linger.  Far  away  over  the  hills,  a  fleecy 
haze  hides  the  line  of  the  horizon  and  curtains 
the  sea. 

The  people  are  crowding  to  the  house  of  God. 
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A  soldier  has  been  brought  home  dead  to  his 
mother,  and  the  funeral  services  are  to  be  held 
to-day.  Almost  every  week  some  of  our  best 
and  dearest  are  reported  among  the  killed  in 
battle.  In  nearly  every  hour  there  is  mourn- 
ing. In  the  aristocratic  mansion  and  in  the 
low  cottage  there  are  breaking  hearts  which, 
for  the  time,  refuse  to  be  comforted. 

The  days  of  the  mourner  are  long,  long  and 
sad;  but  God  is  merciful,  the  night  is  waiting, 
peace  and  rest  are  waiting,  love  and  joy  and 
the  fruition  of  hope  are  waiting  just  ahead. 

This  little  life  is  passing  swiftly;  the  eternal 
day  is  already  dawning  upon  the  mountains. 
As  we  go  forward  toward  it,  we  can  not  quite 
help  the  tugging  at  the  heart-strings,  the  yearn- 
ing of  the  spirit  for  the  loved  and  lost.  The 
whole  world  is  a  blank,  and  the  burden  of  the 
old  song  will  come  at  times: 

"  I  'm  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead." 

Only  at  times,  because  the  sublime  truths  of 
God  remain,  and  we  have  faith  in  the  glorious 
future  And  so  we  accept  the  brief  probation 
of  earthly  life,  and  thank  God  for  the  discipline 
which  purifies  and  ennobles. 

Not  that  we  ever  forget  the  dead.  They  have 
the  same  hold  on  our  affections  as  when  they 
are  living  in  our  midst.  True  love  can  not  die. 
Its  origin  is  divine,  its  strength  immortal.  It 
stretches  into  eternity,  where  alone  it  can  find 
its  full  development.  Its  essence  is  spiritual, 
and  nothing  earthly  can  counterfeit  it. 

Yet  God  pity  the  poor  mother  who  bends  to- 
day over  the  open  grave  of  her  son!  In  the 
gathering  crowd  there  are  many  mournful  eyes 
that  have  no  more  power  to  brighten  with  joy, 
that  well  over  with  kind  sympathy,  that  will 
share  if  they  can  not  lighten  the  burden  of 
sorrow. 

A  narrow  river  runs  like  a  thread  of  silver 
across  the  meadows,  and  winds  about  the  hills 
till  it  reaches  the  sea.  On  its  banks,  hedged 
by  willows,  is  the  village  cemetery.  There  was 
never  a  lovelier  place  set  apart  for  the  dead. 
It  is  a  succession  of  gentle  hill-slopes  and  quiet 
dells,  and  the  very  air  seems  to  breathe  repose. 
Those  I  have  loved  are  resting  there,  awaiting 
a  joyful  resurrection.  God  has  them  in  his 
keeping. 

Along  the  valleys  and  up  the  hills  the  south 
wind  brings  the  dirge  for  the  dead.  Its  music 
swells  up  from  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  voices 
of  the  crowd,  for  the  young  soldier  belonged  to 
us  all. 

Alas,  how  often  do  those  sad  notes  fall  upon 
our  ears!     Three  times  within  a  fortnight  have 


we  paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  dear  ones 
who  have  died  for  their  country.  We  will  keep 
their  memories  green,  and  our  regrets  and 
our  reverence  for  their  heroism  shall  be  their 
epitaph. 

Dark  days  can  not  be  brightened,  the  heavy 
heart  can  not  be  eased  by  thus  contemplating 
the  sorrows  of  others.  The  shadows  deepen 
rather  than  disappear,  and  it  is  but  a  selfish 
sort  of  consolation  to  feel  that  others  are  worse 
off  than  ourselves.  It  is  scarcely  a  Christian's 
kind  of  gratitude  to  thank  God  that  we  are  not 
as  other  men  are.  A  great  part  of  the  melan- 
choly in  the  world  is  sinful  despondency.  We 
hold  the  remedy  in  our  own  hands,  but  are  too 
lazy  to  apply  it.  We  sit  down  drearily  in  a 
corner,  and  brood  over  our  trials,  and  hug 
closely  the  demons  that  torment  us,  till  nothing 
but  a  herculean  effort  can  shake  off  the  Atlan- 
tean  load  of  depression.  And  all  the  time,  just 
over  the  way,  or  down  the  street,  are  missions 
of  mercy  awaiting  Christian  effort,  with  the 
certainty  that  our  little  acts  of  kindness  will 
react  upon  our  own  hearts  and  restore  the  van- 
ished sunlight. 

Get  out  into  God's  sunshine,  pale,  pining 
misanthrope!  Put  yoxir  shoulder  to  the  bur- 
den beneath  which  your  neighbor  is  sinking. 
Do  not  fear  to  lift  heartily  while  God  strength- 
ens you.  It  is  much  easier  to  do  great  things 
than  little  ones;  but  it  is  the  quiet,  unpretend- 
ing ministry  which  is  sweetest  to  the  helped 
and  to  the  helper.     Our  pride  desires  rather  to 

"  Serve  God  much, 
Than  to  please  him  perfectly." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

MUSIC   OP    OUR    "LAKE    REGION." 

No  one  ever  disputes  that  our  town's  people 
are  musical  people,  or  that  music  is  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  all  our  enterprises.  The  curious 
stranger  can  not  get  rid  of  the  impression  that 
in  some  remote  period  of  the  good  old  colony 
times,  the  place  was  settled  by  a  company  of 
cornets,  harps,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  dulcimers, 
and  all  kinds  of  music. 

Every  child  born  here  has  a  talent  for  music 
born  in  him;  it  is  inherent  like  depravity.  All 
other  questions,  even  the  war  interests,  and 
the  election  of  the  government  officers,  are 
obliged  to  succumb  and  be  as  nothing  in  the 
presence  of  this  potent  monopolizer.  We  could 
get  along  without  being  governed,  without  pay- 
ing taxes  to  restrict  our  own  comforts,  without 
having  the  laws  changed  at  our  expense  every 
Congressional  term,  but  we  could  not  do  with- 
out our  arias,  quartettes,   and  choruses,  or  the 
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wondrous  mechanism  of  our  instrumental  per- 
formances. 

In  our  churches  it  has  been  understood,  from 
time  immemorial,  that  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  Sunday  service  are  subordinate  to  the  or- 
chestral display,  and  no  quarrel  in  any  of  our 
religious  societies,  no  matter  how  serious,  is 
considered  legitimate,  unless  it  originates  in  the 
choir.  Indeed,  the  singing  gallery  may  fitly  be 
compared  to  a  mammoth  brewery,  inasmuch 
as  a  generous  provision  of  infinitesimal  huffs, 
miffs,  and  squabbles  are  there  fermented  and 
bottled  up  for  preservation,  and  a  good  assort- 
ment thereof  is  constantly  on  hand,  orders  from 
any  distance  being  filled  with  most  agreeable 
dispatch. 

Clergymen  from  other  towns,  who  occasion- 
ally exchange  pulpits  with  our  pastors,  are 
awkwardly  embarrassed  by  finding  themselves 
of  no  account  in  the  sanctuary,  and  a  painful, 
stammering  hesitation  attacks  the  extempora- 
neous speaker  when  he  finds  that  his  pet  ser- 
mon is  only  endured,  and  that  the  audience  are 
impatiently  awaiting  his  last  sentence,  that 
they  may  give  themselves  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  closing  anthem. 

No  funeral  would  be  complete  without  sing- 
ing, and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  circle  of  trained 
warblers  to  surround  the  grave  and  get  off  a 
final  combination  of  musical  noises  as  a  farewell 
salute  to  the  departed.  When  the  music  is 
well-chosen,  and  the  occasion  one  of  general 
interest,  this  last  custom  has  a  beautiful  and 
soothing  effect,  and  we  recognize  the  divine 
power  of  sacred  melody. 

My  pen  pauses  while  I  endeavor  to  sort  out 
and  set  by  themselves  the  various  harmonies 
now  being  performed  in  my  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. First,  in  the  parlor  below  me,  a  fine 
tenor  voice  is  singing  a  song  to  a  piano  accom- 
paniment. I  just  catch  the  refrain,  "Hark!  I 
hear  an  angel  sing."  To  the  company  in  the 
parlor,  who  hear  it  by  itself,  it  is  doubtless 
very  sweet;  but  just  across  the  way  are  two 
fiddles  and  a  flute  in  full  blast.  A  lad  on  the 
bridge  is  making  his  first  attempt  with  a 
French  horn.  He  seems,  judging  from  the  ef- 
fect, to  fill  the  instrument  uncomfortably  full 
of  music  before  letting  any  off,  and  the  pent-up 
sounds  when  they  do  get  a  chance  to  escape, 
come  dashing  out  without  any  attempt  at  or- 
der. A  solitary  violoncello  is  groaning  by  itself 
in  the  next  house,  and  from  a  little  further 
down  the  street  we  get  occasional  touches  of  a 
sprightly  waltz  which  is  being  done  conjointly 
by  a  fiddle  and  a  piano. 

A  young  boy  sits  in  the  lighted  upper  win- 
dow of  another  house,  on  the  opposite  side  of 


the  street,  after  the  fashion  of  Eutychus,  ex- 
hibiting such  a  power  of  shrill  whistle  in  his 
endeavors  to  render  "  John  Brown  "  vigorously, 
that  we  can  scarcely  help  the  amiable  wish  to 
see  him  further  imitate  the  famous  sleeper  by 
falling  to  the  ground.  Kinging  out  above  all,  the 
cracked  bell  of  the  town  clock  is  snappishly  in- 
sisting that  it  is  fourteen  o'clock  instead  of  ten, 
as  my  watch  indicates.  Shutting  the  windows 
to  exclude  a  part  of  the  concert,  I  sit  down 
again  to  my  desk,  and  catch  myself  humming 
snatches  of  old  songs  and  marches  as  my  pen 
tracks  the  paper  before  me. 

There  is  a  great  deal  about  music,  modem 
music,  which  puzzles  me.  I  do  not  compre- 
hend it.  The  sublime  "harmony  of  discords" 
has  no  meaning  for  me.  When  other  more  for- 
tunate people,  who  have  kept  up  with  the 
times,  applaud  and  encore,  I  shrink  back  into 
the  shade.  I  have  a  curious,  unpleasant  feel- 
ing that  the  lavish  encomiums  are  not  sincere; 
and  though  it  would  be  sad  to  lose  faith  in  the 
truthfulness  of  our  associates,  there  is  always  a 
hope  down  in  the  depths  of  the  heart  that  they 
do  like  real  music,  and  find  its  modern  counter- 
feit a  bore.  It  seems  quite  impossible  that  any 
one  can  be  educated  so  far  away  from  what  is 
natural  as  to  relish  such  artificial  and  aggra- 
vating entertainments,  though  we  see  that  other 
morbid  appetites,  equally  incomprehensible,  are 
common.  Ah,  well,  the  standard  of  music  in 
heaven  was  fixed  long  ago,  before  the  advent 
of  the  late  improvements,  when  "the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy."  None  of  these  operatic  em- 
bellishments will  ever  jar  upon  our  ears  in  the 
"land  of  the  blest,"  whatever  immortality  they 
may  secure  in  the  lower  regions. 

Not  a  great  while  ago  I  was  invited  to  hear 
a  difficult  piece  of  music  performed  on  the 
piano.  The  young  lady-player  had  been  care- 
fully trained  at  great  expense,  and  could  almost, 
it  was  said,  "do  the  impossible."  As  nothing 
but  kindness  was  intended  in  inviting  me,  I 
could  not  refuse  to  listen;  but,  as  a  slight  in- 
demnification, I  stipulated  that  when  the  grand 
action  should  be  over,  I  should  be  indulged 
with  a  favorite  song. 

To  all  the  complicated  tremolas,  turnings, 
and  pedal  crashings,  I  listened  patiently,  man- 
aging to  abstract  my  attention  from  them  by 
repeating  to  myself  psalms  and  hymns  and  the 
multiplication  table  backward,  till  I  was  so  lit- 
tle disturbed  by  the  noise  as  to  be  able  to  carry 
on  a  regular  and  connected  train  of  thought. 

How  long  it  lasted  I  can  not  tell;  but  all  at 
once,  without  the  least  warning,  the  young  lady 
straightened  herself  stiffly,  threw  back  her  head, 
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rolled  up  her  eyes,  and  gave  vent  to  a  succes- 
sion of  the  most  dismal  shrieks  that  I  ever 
heard.  I  involuntarily  sprang  to  her  assist- 
ance, not  a  little  surprised  that  no  one  else  ex- 
hibited any  sympathy  for  her,  or  any  disposition 
to  aid  her.  Ah,  what  a  relief  it  was,  in  spite 
of  my  shame  and  the  singer's  vexation,  to  find 
that  what  I  had  mistaken  for  a  fit  was  only 
the  effort  to  oblige  me  by  singing  my  favorite 
song!  And  I,  stupid,  had  not  recognized  a 
note  or  a  word  of  it. 

They  tell  me  that  my  taste  is  at  fault,  that  I 
need  cultivation,  that  no  one  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture likes  the  higher  style  of  music,  etc.  I 
hear  the  thrush  and  the  robin  trilling  their  old 
exquisite  melodies,  and  I  know  that  none  of 
these  popular  false  chords  finds  a  place  in  the 
great  anthem  of  nature. 

How  can  I  look  out  upon  the  sapphire  sea, 
flashing  in  the  golden  light  of  the  sunset,  or 
raise  my  eyes  to  the  profound  blue  solitudes  of 
the  skies,  or  reflect  upon  the  infinite  motion 
and  perfect  harmony  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  then  deliberately  fill  the  soft  air  with  dis- 
cordant croakings? 

An  Italian  street-singer  and  organ-grinder 
came  with  his  wife  and  sang  just  under  my 
window  this  morning.  He  is  a  Genoese,  she 
from  the  island  of  Ischia.  It  was  music,  sim- 
ple but  real  music,  so  I  gladly  ran  down  stairs 
to  thank  and  remunerate  them.  I  could  not 
make  them  understand  me.  They  knew  so  lit- 
tle English,  and  I  so  little  Italian,  I  could  only 
recall  one  phrase,  "  Felice  notte,"  which  they 
seemed  to  resent,  for  they  shouldered  their 
packs  and  were  off  at  once,  instead  of  singing 
more,  as  I  hoped  they  would. 

Down  by  the  railway  I  yesterday  passed  a 
little  tent,  the  temporary  home  of  some  wan- 
dering Indians.  Two  girls  were  singing  over 
their  work,  but  they  stopped  when  they  saw  a 
stranger,  and  no  persuasion  could  induce  them 
to  go  on.  The  little  that  I  heard  made  me 
think  of  the  wind  sighing  in  the  forest,  and 
wailing  down  the  stony  ravines  before  a  storm. 
It  was  wild  and  shrill  like  the  Shaker  singing. 
Perhaps  the  Shakers  borrowed  their  style  from 
the  Indians.  I  waited  to  look  at  their  deli- 
cately-plaited basket-work.  The  rushes  were 
dyed  with  soft  colors,  and  ingeniously  twisted 
into  a  beautiful  pattern.  But  I  could  get  no 
more  music. 

Hush!  From  the  adjoining  room  comes  to  me 
the  sweet  voice  of  a  little  child  who  is  kneeling 
beside  his  mother  and  repeating  the  prayer, 
"  Our  Father,"  which  is  never  old.  As  I  listen 
I  understand,  but  can  not  explain  what  is  meant 
by  true  music — heart  music. 
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THE   SUPERNATURAL. 

AGAINST  Christianity,  that  system  which 
is  so  sublime  and  in  such  deep  harmony 
with  human  nature,  an  objection  is  raised 
which  is  thought  to  be  fatal.  It  proclaims  the 
supernatural;  it  has  the  supernatural  for  prin- 
ciple and  basis.  Now,  it  is  said  there  is  no 
supernatural. 

The  objection  is  not  new,  but  it  sis  to-day 
more  serious  and  apparently  more  forcible  than 
ever  before.  It  is  in  the  name  of  all  human 
science,  physical,  historical,  philosophical,  that 
the  attempt  is  made  to  annihilate  the  super- 
natural and  banish  it  from  the  world  and  from 
man.  Infinitely  do  I  honor  Science,  and  I 
wish  her  to  be  as  free  as  honored.  But  I 
could  wish  her  a  little  more  modest,  less 
absorbed  in  her  special  labors  and  momentary 
successes,  more  careful  not  to  forget  and  omit 
any  of  the  ideas  and  facts  which  relate  to  the 
questions  she  treats,  and  should  influence  the 
solutions  she  renders. 

Whatever  may  seem  the  current  of  the 
hour,  the  abolition  of  the  supernatural  is  a 
daring  enterprise,  for  a  belief  in  it  is  a  fact 
which  is  natural,  primitive,  universal,  perma- 
nent in  the  life  and  history  of  the  race.  Let 
man  be  interrogated  in  all  time  and  in  all 
degrees  of  civilization  and  he  will  always  be 
found  believing  spontaneously  in  facts  and 
causes  which  lie  outside  of  this  world  of  sense, 
this  living  mechanism  which  we  call  nature. 
Vain  has  it  been  to  extend,  to  explain,  to 
magnify  nature;  the  instinct  of  the  masses  has 
never  been  confined  to  it,  they  have  always 
sought  and  seen  something  beyond.  It  is  this 
instinctive  and  as  yet  indestructible  belief  of 
humanity  which  is  declared  to  be  a  radical 
error;  it  is  this  universal  fact  of  human  history 
which  is  now  threatened  with  destruction. 

Nor  is  this  all;  it  is  said  that  this  fact  is 
already  abolished,  that  the  people  believe  no 
longer  in  the  supernatural,  and  that  it  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  imbue  them  with  it 
again.  Incredible  folly  of  man!  Because  in 
one  corner  of  the  world,  in  a  day  among  the 
centuries,  brilliant  progress  has  been  made  in 
natural  and  historical  science,  because,  in  the 
name  of  these  sciences,  the  supernatural  has 
been  combated  in  brilliant  books,  it  is  now 
proclaimed  as  vanquished,  abolished!  Nor  is 
it  simply  in  the  name  of  the  learned,  it  is  in 
the  name  of  the  people  that  this  verdict  is 
pronounced.     You   have,  then,   utterly  forgot- 
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ten,  or  you  have  never  understood  man  and 
his  history.  You  know,  then,  absolutely  noth- 
ing of  the  masses  which  populate  the  earth. 
You  have  never,  then,  penetrated  the  millions 
of  souls  in  which  a  faith  in  the  supernatural 
is  and  remains  present  and  active  even  while 
their  words  seem  to  disavow  it.  Know  you 
not  the  wide  difference  between  the  heart  and 
the  surface,  between  the  fickle  breezes  which 
agitate  the  surface  and  the  immutable  instincts 
which  rule  the  soul?  It  is  true  there  are  in 
our  clay  many  fathers,  mothers,  children  who 
think  themselves  skeptical,  and  who  mock  at 
miracles;  but  follow  them  into  the  privacy  of 
their  home  and  the  trials  of  their  life — how  act 
these  parents  when  their  child  is  sick,  these 
farmers  when  their  crops  are  menaced,  these 
sailors  when  their  ships  are  tempest-tossed? 
They  look  to  heaven,  they  pray,  they  invoke 
that  supernatural  power  whom  you  declare  to 
be  abolished  from  their  thought.  By  their 
own  act  they  give  to  their  own  and  your 
words  a  striking  denial. 

Let  me  approach  you.  I  concede  to  you 
that  faith  in  the  supernatural  is  abolished;  I 
will  enter  with  you  the  societies,  the  classes 
which  boast  of  this  moral  ruin.  What  do  we 
see?  In  the  place  of  divine  miracles  we  find 
human  miracles;  man  seeks  and  demands  them, 
and  those  are  found  who  invent  them  for  him, 
We  need  not  go  far  in  time  and  space  to  find 
the  supernatural  of  superstition  rising  on  the 
ruins  of  the  supernatural  of  religion  and  cre- 
dulity in  the  advance  of  falsehood. 

Let  us  leave  these  unhealthy  crises  of  hu- 
manity; let  us  enter  its  permanent  and  serious 
history.  We  will  find  that  an  instinctive 
belief  in  the  supernatural  has  ever  been  the 
source  and  foundation  of  all  religion.  The 
most  serious  and  also  the  most  perplexed  of 
the  thinkers  who  in  our  day  have  treated  this 
subject;  M.  Edmond  Scherer,  has  clearly  seen 
that  such  is  the  fact;  it  is  thus  that  he  has 
stated  it  in  his  Theological  Conversations,  a 
beautiful  and  sad  image  of  the  fermentation  of 
his  thoughts  and  of  his  mental  struggles. 
"  The  supernatural  is  not  something  external 
to  religion,"  says  one  of  the  speakers  between 
whom  M.  Scherer  raises  a  debate,  "it  is  relig- 
ion itself."  "  No,"  says  the  other,  "  the  super- 
natural is  not  the  essence  of  religion,  but 
rather  that  of  superstition;  the  supernatural 
has  no  relation  to  the  human  soul,  for  it  is  the 
essence  of  the  supernatural  to  transcend  this 
ensemble  of  conditions  which  constitute  credi- 
bility, and  this  is  anti-human."  The  discus- 
sion grows  animated,  and  the  contrary  troubles 
of  the  two  interlocutors  are  revealed.     "Per- 


haps," says  the  rationalist,  "  the  supernatural 
was  once  a  necessary  form  of  religion  for  the 
uncultivated;  but,  wrong  or  right,  our  modern 
culture  rejects  the  miracle;  it  does  not  pre- 
cisely deny  it,  but  it  is  indifferent  to  it.  The 
preacher  himself  knows  not  what  to  do  with 
it;  the  more  deep  and  living  is  his  Christianity 
the  more  does  the  miracle  disappear  from  his 
teaching.  Formerly  the  miracle  was  the  essence 
of  the  sermon;  it  is  now  its  secret  embarrass- 
ment. Every  one  feels  vaguely  at  the  recital 
of  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  just  as  he  feels  on 
hearing  the  legends  of  the  saints;  they  belong 
not  to  religion,  they  are  only  its  excrescence." 
"  It  is  true,"  cries  sadly  the  trembling  Chris- 
tian, "  Ave  do  believe  no  longer  in  the  miracle. 
You  might  have  added,  '  we  believe  scarcely 
in  God;'  the  two  go  together.  There  is  much 
talk  nowadays  of  Christian  spiritualism,  of  re- 
ligion of  the  consciousness;  and  you  yourself 
seem  to  see  in  the  abandonment  of  the  miracle 
a  progress  of  religion.  Ah,  could  I  but  tell 
you  with  sufficient  emphasis  how  much  the 
deep  experience  of  my  heart  protests  against 
such  an  opinion!  When  I  see  my  faith  in  the 
miraculous  vacillating  then  I  see  also  the 
image  of  God  vanishing  from  my  vision;  he 
ceases  to  be  for  me  the  free,  living,  personal 
God  with  whom  the  soul  converses  as  with  a 
master  and  friend;  and  when  this  holy  inter- 
course ceases  what  is  left  to  us?  How  sad 
and  disenchanted  does  life  then  seem!  Re- 
duced to  eating,  sleeping,  and  money-making, 
deprived  of  all  horizon,  how  puerile  seems  our 
ripe  age,  how  sad  our  evening  of  life,  how 
senseless  our  activities!  No  more  of  m3'stery 
is  equal  to  no  more  of  innocence;  no  longer 
an  infinite  and  there  is  no  longer  a  heaven 
above  us,  no  longer  any  poetry.  Ah,  -be  as- 
sured that  the  incredulity  which  rejects  the 
miracle  tends  to  depopulate  heaven  and  to  dis- 
enchant earth!  The  supernatural  is  the  natural 
sphere  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  essence  of  its 
faith,  hope,  and  love.  I  know  that  criticism 
is  plausible,  that  it  often  seems  triumphant; 
but  I  know  also,  and  will  submit  to  you,  that 
in  ceasing  to  believe  in  the  miracle  the  soul 
feels  that  it  has  lost  the  secret  of  the  divine 
life;  it  is  thenceforth  solicited  by  the  abyss; 
soon  it  lies  on  the  ground,  yes,  and  often  in 
the  mire." 

In  his  turn  the  skeptic  grows  troubled  and 
sad.  "The  history  of  man,"  says  he,  "seems 
to  me  to  revolve  between  the  following  limits: 
The  world  begins  by  religion,  and,  attributing 
all  phenomena  to  a  first  cause,  sees  God  every- 
where. Then  comes  philosophy,  which,  dis- 
covering  the  system   of   second  causes,  dimm- 
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ishes  so  far  the  direct  intervention  of  divinity, 
and,  resting  on  the  idea  of  necessity — for  neces- 
sity alone  falls  in  the  domain  of  science,  and 
science  is  but  the  knowledge  of  the  necessary — 
tends  by  its  fundamental  results  to  exclude 
God  from  the  world.  It  does  more — it  denies 
human  liberty  as  it  has  denied  God.  The 
reason  is  plain;  liberty  is  a  cause  outside  of 
the  chain  of  causes,  a  first  cause,  a  cause  that 
is  the  cause  of  itself;  and  hence  philosophy, 
unable  to  explain  it,  denies  it.  Strict  philoso- 
phy is  always  fatalistic.  But  in  this  way  it 
destroys  itself.  When  philosophy  has  no  God 
but  the  universe,  no  man  but  the  first  of  mam- 
mifers,  it  is  reduced  to  mere  natural  history. 
Natural  history  is  the  sole  science  of  material- 
istic epochs,  and  such  is  our  epoch.  But 
materialism  is  not  the  last  word  of  the  race. 
Society  corrupted,  enfeebled,  falls  to  pieces  in 
mighty  convulsions;  the  iron  harrow  of  revo- 
lution crushes  men  like  the  clods  of  the  field; 
in  the  bloody  furrows  spring  up  new  genera- 
tions; the  weeping  soul  believes  anew;  it  puts 
faith  in  virtue,  it  finds  again  the  language  of 
prayer.  The  revival  of  learning  was  succeeded 
by  the  Reformation,  Germany  of  Frederick  the 
Great  by  Germany  of  1812.  It  is  thus  that 
faith  ever  springs  up  out  of  its  own  ashes. 
But,  alas!  it  is  only  to  retread  the  path  I  have 
described.  Does  humanity,  like  the  earth, 
advance  at  least  in  space  while  revolving  around 
itself,  and  if  it  advances,  toward  what  end  is 
it?  Whither,  Savior,  whither  in  the  heavens 
journeys  the  earth?" 

Surely  not  toward  heaven  would  the  earth 
move  if  it  obeyed  the  impulses  of  the  denyers 
of  the  supernatural.  It  is,  say  they,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  supernatural  to  be  incredible,  and, 
therefore,  essentially  anti-human.  It  is  pre- 
cisely to  something,  not  anti-human,  but  super- 
human that  the  soul  aspires,  and  it  is  from 
the  supernatural  that  it  expects  it.  We  re- 
peat it,  the  entire  finite  world,  with  all  its 
facts  and  laws,  can  not  satisfy  the  soul;  it 
desires  something  greater  and  more  perfect  to 
contemplate  and  love,  something  more  stable 
and  powerful  on  which  to  confide  and  repose. 
It  is  from  this  sublime  aspiration  that  religion 
in  general  springs,  and  it  is  the  Christian  re- 
ligion that  fully  and  perfectly  satisfies  it.  Let 
those  be  undeceived  who  think  that  there  may 
be  Christians  when  faith  in  the  supernatural  is 
abolished,  for  then  all  religion  whatever  is 
abolished.  It  may  be  that,  preserving  a  sincere 
religious  sentiment,  they  may  preserve  some- 
thing of  Christianity  for  themselves,  for  the 
soul  struggles  against  speculative  error,  and 
moral    suicide    is    extremely    rare.      But    evil 


grows  in  spreading,  and  the  masses  draw  the 
inferences  of  error  more  strictly  than  its  origin- 
ator. The  people  are  not  philosophers,  and  if 
you  destroy  in  them  a  belief  in  the  super- 
natural, you  destroy  in  them  Christianity. 

Has  it  been  well  considered?  Conceive  what 
man  would  become  if  religious  faith  were 
really  destroyed!  I  care  not  to  indulge  in 
complaints  and  sinister  anticipations,  but  I 
hesitate  not  to  assert  that  imagination  can  not 
grasp  the  evil  that  would  ensue  if  all  Christian 
ideas  and  influences  were  banished  from  our 
souls.  Not  one  could  tell  the  degree  of  degra- 
dation to  which  humanity  would  fall. 

I  shall  not  confine  myself  here  to  the  moral 
and  practical  question;  I  shall  consider  the 
supernatural  in  the  light  of  the  speculative  and 
free  reason. 

It  is  condemned  by  virtue  of  its  mere  name. 
Nothing,  it  is  said,  exists  or  can  exist  outside 
of  and  above  nature.  Nature  is  one  and  com- 
plete, every  thing  is  embraced  in  it,  depends 
on  it,  is  bound  to  it,  and  in  it  is  developed 
necessarily. 

And  this  brings  us  to  pure  pantheism — that 
is,  pure  atheism.  I  give  at  once  to  pantheism 
its  true  name.  It  is  true,  most  men  who  at 
present  disbelieve  the  supernatural  do  not 
desire  to  be  atheists.  I  will  declare  to  them 
that  they  make  others  such,  though  they  desire 
not  so  to  be  called  themselves.  The  denial  of 
the  supernatural  in  the  name  of  the  unity  and 
universality  of  nature  is  pantheism,  and  pan- 
theism is  atheism. 

The  permanency  of  the  laws  of  nature  is 
appealed  to;  this,  it  is  said,  is  the  evident  and 
incontestable  fact  which  human  experience 
establishes,  and  on  which  the  conduct  of  life 
rests.  Into  the  permanent  order  of  natural 
law  we  can  not  admit  partial  and  momentary 
infractions;  we  can  not  believe  in  the  super- 
natural, in  the  miracle. 

It  is  admitted  that  general  laws  do  govern 
nature.  But  does  this  imply  that  they  are 
necessary,  and  admit  of  no  suspension?  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  what  is  general 
and  what  is  necessary.  The  permanency  of 
the  present  laws  of  nature  is  a  fact  of  experi- 
ence; but  we  might  conceive  them  otherwise, 
they  might  change.  Some  have  changed,  for 
science  proves  that  nature  has  been  other  than 
it  now  is;  it  had  a  beginning;  the  creation  of 
the  present  order  of  nature  is  as  certain  a  fact 
as  that  order  itself.  And  what  is  creation  but 
a  supernatural  fact,  the  act  of  a  being  superior 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  who  can  modify  them  as 
well  as  establish  them?  The  first  of  miracles 
is  God. 
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There  is  a  second,  and  it  is  man.  I  repeat, 
that,  as  a  moral  and  free  being,  man  lives  out- 
side of  and  above  the  general  laws  of  nature; 
by  his  will  he  creates  facts  which  are  not  the 
result  of  a  preexisting  law;  and  these  facts  take 
place  in  an  order  absolutely  independent  of  the 
visible  order  which  governs  the  world.  The 
moral  liberty  of  man  is  a  fact  as  certain,  as 
natural  as  the  order  of  nature,  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  a  supernatural  fact,  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  the  order  of  natural  law. 

God  is  preeminently  moral  and  free,  that  is, 
capable  of  acting  as  a  first  cause,  outside  of 
the  causes  of  nature;  and  man  is  like  God,  sus- 
taining to  him  intimate  relations.  Who  can 
define  and  sound  the  possibilities  and  mysteries 
of  these  relations?  Who  will  dare  to  say  that 
God  can  not,  and  does  not  at  times,  modify, 
according  to  his  designs  in  the  moral  world, 
the  laws  which  he  has  himself  instituted  in  the 
material  world? 

Men  hesitate  absolutely  to  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  supernatural  facts;  but  they  attack 
them  indirectly.  If  they  are  not  impossible,  it 
is  said,  they  are  altogether  incredible;  for  no 
special  testimony  in  favor  of  a  miracle  can  pro- 
duce a  conviction  equal  to  the  contrary  convic- 
tion which  results  from  our  experience  of  the 
uniformity  of  natural  law.  [Here  the  author 
inserts  Hume's  noted  argument.] 

What  confusion  of  fact  and  of  thought!  What 
a  superficial  solution  of  one  of  the  grandest 
problems  of  our  nature!  What,  shall  a  mere 
arithmetical  weighing  of  experimental  observa- 
tions decide  whether  man's  universal  belief  in 
the  supernatural  is  well-grounded,  or  absurd, 
and  whether  God  acts  on  man  and  the  world 
only  through  laws  which  he  established  once 
for  all  time,  or  whether  he  continues  yet,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  power,  to  use  his  liberty! 
Not  only  does  the  skeptical  Hume  thus  mis- 
conceive the  grandeur  of  the  problem,  he  is 
deceived  in  the  premises  on  which  he  bases  his 
narrow  idea:  it  is  not  upon  experience  only 
that  human  testimony  bases  its  authority;  that 
authority  has  deeper  sources,  and  a  value  ante- 
cedent to  experience;  it  is  one  of  the  natural 
bonds,  spontaneous  sympathies,  which  unite 
together  individuals  and  generations:  is  it  by 
virtue  of  experience  that  the  child  has  perfect 
confidence  and  faith  in  the  words  of  its  mother? 
Nay,  the  mutual  confidence  of  men  in  their  fel- 
lows is  a  primitive  and  spontaneous  instinct, 
which  experience  may  confirm  or  shake,  repair 
or  limit,  but  which  it  does  not  create. 

I  find  in  Hume's  Essay  also  this  statement: 
"  As  the  surprise,  mingled  with  wonder,  which 
miracles    excite    is    an    agreeable    emotion,    it 


thence  ensues  that  men  strongly  tend  to  be- 
lieve in  the  events  which  give  rise  to  this  emo- 
tion." Thus,  if  we  credit  Hume,  it  is  simply 
for  his  pleasure,  for  the  amusement  of  his  im- 
agination that  man  believes  in  the  supernat- 
ural; and  below  this  real  but  secondary  tend- 
ency, which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  soul,  the 
philosopher  discourses  not  the  deep  instincts 
and  higher  wants  which  fill  it. 

Why  this  indirect  attack?  Why  merely  main- 
tain that  miracles  can  not  be  historically  proved, 
instead  of  declaring  frankly  that  there  can  be  no 
miracles?  For  that  is  what  the  foes  of  the  su- 
pernatural believe.  It  is  because,  in  advance, 
they  hold  miracles  to  be  impossible,  that  they 
strive  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  testimony 
which  attests  them.  If  the  testimonies  which 
surround  the  cradle  of  Christianity — what  do  I 
say — if  the  fourth,  the  tenth  part  of  them,  evi- 
denced some  wonderful  unheard-of  event,  but 
which  was  simply  not  supernatural,  the  evi- 
dence would  be  held  as  sufficient,  and  the  event 
certain.  Seemingly,  it  is  only  the  testimonial 
proof  of  the  supernatural  that  is  objected  to; 
but,  in  fact,  it  is  the  possibility  itself  of  the 
supernatural  that  is  denied.  It  were  better  to 
state  the  question  plainly,  instead  of  attacking 
it  indirectly. 

It  is  only  lately  that  some  daring  spirits  have 
not  hesitated  to  state  it  boldly  thus:  "The  new 
doctrine,  the  main  principle  of  criticism,  is  the 
denial  of  the  supernatural."  ...  I  do  not 
charge  the  doubters  of  Hume's  school  with 
greater  timidity.  It  was  not  by  cunning  that 
they  attacked  the  supernatural  indirectly.  I 
concede  to  them  more  honor.  An  honest  in- 
stinct checked  them  in  their  downward  course; 
they  saw  that  to  deny  the  supernatural  was  to 
rush  full-sail  into  pantheism  and  fatalism,  that 
is,  to  abolish  God  and  human  liberty.  Their 
moral  sense,  their  common  sense,  checked  them. 
The  fundamental  error  of  the  adversaries  of  the 
supernatural  is  to  combat  it  in  the  name  of 
human  science,  and  to  place  it  in  the  domain 
of  science.  The  supernatural  belongs  not  to 
that  domain;  and  the  attempt  to  put  it  there 
is  what  has  led  to  its  denial. 
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The  fruits  of  the  earth  do  not  more  obvi- 
ously require  labor  and  cultivation  to  prepare 
them  for  our  use  and  subsistence,  than  our  fac- 
ulties demand  instruction  and  regulation,  in  or- 
der to  qualify  us  to  become  upright  and  valu- 
able members  of  society,  useful  to  others,  or 
happy  in  ourselves. — Barrow. 
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THE  LAUREL  LEAF. 


BY    I,  UELLA     CLARK. 


Here  is  a  laurel  leaf,  finely  grained, 

Daintily  tinted,  delicate-veined, 

Rounded  and  ripened  by  sunshine  and  dew — 

"  Just  twenty  miles  out  of  London  it  grew." 

So  says  the  letter  that  came  to-day, 

The  letter  that  held  it  and  bore  it  away 

Out  of  Old  England,  and  over  the  sea — 

This  one  little  leaf,  with  its  mission  to  me. 

And  I  hold  it  here  in  my  hand  and  think 

How  it  opened,  and  ripened,  and  tossed  on  the  brink 

Of  some  bending  bough  all  the  Summer  long; 

How,  on  moonlighted  eves,  it  thrilled  to  the  song 

Of  the  nightingale;  how,  at  earliest  day, 

The  lark  rose  sudden  and  soared  away, 

Straight  up  to  the  sky  with  the  dew  on  his  wings, 

Fresh  with  the  breath  of  all  flowery  things. 

I  think  how  the  primroses,  pale  and  fair, 

Dotted  the  green  of  the  grass  over  there; 

How,  from  over  the  purple  moors,  the  breeze 

Came  singing  its  sweet-scented  way  to  the  seas; 

I  think  of  the  leaf  that  nearest  it  grew, 

Fed  by  the  same  bright  drops  of  dew, 

Tinted  like  this  by  the  same  rich  rays, 

Listening  with  this  to  the  lark's  clear  lays, 

Talking  with  this  in  the  yellow  light 

Of  the  long,  still  noon  of  the  midsummer  night. 

I  wonder  where  is  that  comrade,  to-day; 

This,  here  in  my  hand — that,  far  away — 

Withered,  and  trampled,  and  torn,  it  may  be, 

Over  the  Continent,  over  the  sea. 

And  I  wonder  why  this  should  have  come  to  me  here — - 

Why,  one  dismalest  day  in  the  sear  of  the  year, 

This  hint  of  the  Summer  should  come  to  my  soul, 

Helping  to  hallow  and  make  it  whole. 

What  had  this  leaf  to  do  with  my  life? 

Why  should  it  come  dropping  into  the  strife 

Of  my  restless  thought  with  its  touch  of  peace? 

How  should  it  give  me  such  quick  release 

From  my  discontent?     Was  it  sent  as  a  sign 

Of  a  Somewhat  that  cared  for  me  out  of  the  line 

Of  dull  causes  and  sequences— Somewhat  divine? 

How  does  it  happen  that  sometimes,  when  vexed 
With  deceit,  or  with  falseness,  or  sorely  perplexed 
With  some  painfulest  problem,  straight  on  to  its  mark 
Cleaves  some  arrow-like  thought  through  the  midst  of 

our  dark, 
And  lo,  all  is  plain — and,  in  rapture  of  rest, 
We  see  that  the  banefulest  still  was  the  best? 

Why  sometimes,  in  a  weird  and  windy  night 
Of  your  soul's  life — when,  to  your  sicklied  sight, 
All  things  under  the  sun  most  somber  seem — 
Drops  out  of  the  clear  heaven  a  Sabbath  dream 
Of  white-blooming  forests  and  fountains  fair, 
With  cool  breath  of  lavender  lading  the  air? 
You  waken  and  say,  "  Go,  sweet  dream,  if  you  will, 
But  the  bloom  and  the  breath  of  you  linger  still." 

How  chanced  it  that  yesterday,  when  a  light  word 
From  the  lips  of  a  friend  cut  sharp  as  a  sword, 
The  buzz  of  a  fly  on  the  window  pane 
Brought  quick  to  your  thought  a  whole  Summer  again? 


A  whole  Summer  of  home,  and  friendship,  and  life, 
Q.uit  of  all  restlessness,  pure,  of  all  strife — - 
Were  it  well  for  you,  then,  to  be  vexed  and  say 
Any  harsh  words,  or  bitter,  to  stain  the  day 
Hallowed  so  by  your  memories  tender  and  sweet? 
Could  you  be  unforgiving?     Or  would  it  be  meet 
To  weep  for  the  wrong  while  you  yet  are  so  rich? 
While  still  in  the  soul  of  your  soul  is  a  niche — 
Too  lofty  for  envy — too  holy  for  scorn — 
Gilded  with  light  of  perpetual  morn? 
How  was  it  ordered  that  one  poor  fly, 
With  a  waft  of  his  wings,  should  lift  you  so  high, 
Out  of  all  anger,  and  scorn,  and  pain, 
Into  the  heaven  of  your  soul  again? 

How  is  it  that  sometimes  a  flash  falls  swift 

As  the  winged  lightning  out  of  the  rift 

Of  a  storm-cloud — showing  clear  as  day 

Some  precipice  yawning  across  our  way? 

How  that,  as  often  in  days  of  snow, 

Clear  tokens  the  coming  of  Spring-time  show, 

The  violet  breath  of  a  blessing  near 

Startles  the  spirit  with  sudden  cheer? 

Who  tempers  the  tones  of  the  birds  that  sing 

Out  of  a  lilac  at  morn,  to  bring 

Voices  that  only  your  spirit  can  hear, 

More  sweet  than  divinest  of  songs  to  your  ear? 

Who  commissions  a  thistle-down  floating  near 

To  waft  you  a  hope  from  a  holier  sphere, 

To  quicken  your  courage  and  temper  your  fear? 

What  cares  for  us  when  we  are  careless?  what  wakes 

When  our  souls  are  asleep  or  slothful?     What  breaks 

The  bands  that  oppress  us  which  we  can  not  see? 

What  lifts  us  and  bears  us  where  we  can  not  flee? 

What  gives,  without  asking,  the  soft  balm  to  flow 

For  the  healing  of  wounds  which  we  do  not  know? 

What  rules  and  what  counsels,  what   comes  and  what 

goes 
In   the   strange   realm   of   spirits?    Who   knows,   who 

knows? 


WE  KNEW  'T  WOULD  BE  LIGHT  IN  THE  MORNING. 


BY     H.    BAXTER. 


We  feared  not,  nor  fainted,  though  dark  was  the  sky, 
For  we  knew  that  the  day  would  be  dawning, 

Though  the  storm-laden  clouds  so  swiftly  did  fly, 
Yet  we  knew  't  would  be  light  in  the  morning. 

We  trusted  in  God,  who  is  mighty  to  save, 

And  none  were  ever  yet  disappointed; 
His  voice  called  the  sleeping  dead  from  the  grave, 

The  voice  of  God's  holy  anointed. 
We  feared  not,  nor  fainted,  though  sin  for  a  time 

Seem'd  to  triumph  in  spite  of  all  warning; 
Though  hope  seem'd  to  vanish  throughout  our  fair  clime. 

Yet  we  knew  't  would  be  light  in  the  morning. 
Now,  glory  to  God!  by  whose  power  we  stand, 

For  the  glorious  hope  reawaking; 
We  trusted  our  cause  to  his  Almighty  hand, 

And  the  day  that  we  long'd  for  is  breaking. 
Then  help  us  to  praise  thee,  with  heart  and  with  voice, 

While  we  all  in  glad  anthems  are  joining; 
To  praise  thee,  0  God!  through  whom  we  rejoice, 

For  we  knew  't  would  be  light  in  the  morning. 


THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF     TRIFLES. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  TEIFLES. 


BY    AUGUSTA    M.    HUBBARD. 


UNLESS  we  have  often  stopped  to  notice  the 
operations  of  our  minds,  we  will  hardly 
imagine  upon  what  little  things  we  base  our 
judgment.  In  studying  character  especially, 
we  allow  very  slight  circumstances  to  determine 
our  opinion.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  much 
more  true  of  woman  than  of  man.  As  he  gen- 
erally comes  to  his  conclusions  by  connecting 
logically  distinctly-perceived  premises,  he  can 
almost  always  explain  why  he  thinks  thus,  or 
so.  But  Shakspeare  shows  his  usual  discrim- 
ination by  putting  this  expression  into  a  wom- 
an's mouth — "  I  have  no  other  than  a  woman's 
reason;  I  think  it  so,  because  I  think  it  so." 
But  men,  too,  are  often  unable  to  prove  to  oth- 
ers, or  see  themselves,  the  connection  between 
the  trifles  which  they  have  made  their  premises, 
and  the  conclusion  they  have  deduced  there- 
from. It  is  thus  often  better  for  a  judge  not  to 
explain  too  fully  the  basis  of  his  opinion,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  apparent 
to  others  the  cumulative  evidence  of  the  hund- 
red little  things  which  have  been  guiding  him 
to  his  conclusion.  The  same  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  explaining  why  we  have  this  or  that 
opinion  on  very  many  subjects. 

You  read  a  quotation  of  half  a  dozen  lines 
in  a  paper,  and  learn  the  name  of  the  author. 
This  is  all  the  acquaintance  you  have  with  him, 
and  yet  who  will  say  that  it  does  not  often 
amount  to  an  acquaintance?  An  image  of  the 
author  rises  immediately  in  your  mind,  and 
from  that  little  paragraph  you  clothe  it  with 
attributes.  Of  some  points  in  his  character 
you  have  clear  ideas,  though  you  may  feel 
yourself  that  you  have  little  foundation  for 
them. 

Or  you  hear  a  person  speak.  How  quickly 
you  decide  something  concerning  him  by  the 
words  he  chooses!  Perhaps  he  has  been  at 
church,  and  says,  "It  was  a  blessed  season; 
such  precious  words  fell  from  the  sainted  man's 
lips!"  Is  it  an  obscure  idea  those  adjectives 
awaken  in  your  mind?  Another  says,  "  0,  we 
had  a  splendid  time;  it  was  a  real,  spiritual 
drunk!"  Is  this  the  same  person  as  the  one 
who  spoke  before?  No,  indeed;  these  words 
throw  an  entirely  different  character  of  draping 
about  the  name  of  a  speaker. 

You  sit  behind  a  person  at  a  lecture.  If  it 
is  a  lady,  look  at  her  bonnet.  It  takes  no 
clairvoyant  eye  to  read,  through  all  the  mazes 
of  that  meshy  stuff,  something  about  the  mind 
that  is  hidden  from  you.     If  it  is  a  gentleman, 


notice  his  head.  Is  not  that  peculiar  style  of 
hair-dressing  significant?  Are  not  the  very 
tangles  of  his  hair  almost  intelligible?  You 
have  your  own  ideas  about  that  man,  though 
you  have  not  seen  his  face,  and  you  may  per- 
haps have  judged  rightly  too.  Yet  how  slight 
the  basis  of  your  opinion! 

How  significant  are  family  names!  Is  it  the 
same  style  of  person  that  calls  his  children  Ida, 
Stella,  Walter,  and  Ernest,  as  the  one  who  se- 
lects John,  Peter,  Jane,  and  Betsey?  And  if  a 
girl's  name  be  Mary,  can  you  tell  nothing  of 
her  character  by  noticing  whether  her  friends 
call  her  Molly,  Mate,  Mamie,  May,  or  Mary? 
Nicknames  mean  a  great  deal,  and  we  naturally 
adapt  our  address  to  our  ideas  concerning  our 
friends.  Some  girls  will  always  be  Kate,  and 
others  Kittie,  just  as  some  boys  will  always  be 
Bill  and  others  Willie,  or  some  Jack  and  oth- 
ers Johnnie;  and  the  different  names  indicate 
a  difference  in  our  views  respecting  our  friends' 
characters. 

Then  notice  the  beginning  of  two  love-letters. 
One  commences,  "My  dear  sister  in  Christ;" 
another,  "  My  own  darling."  You  can  just 
imagine  how  the  first  will  make  his  proposal. 
He  will  certainly  say  something  about  the  pro- 
jected union's  being  in  accordance  with  the  Di- 
vine decrees,  and  more  likely  than  not,  it  will 
be  written  out  beforehand.  The  other,  it  will 
be  more  difficult  for  us,  and  indeed  for  himself, 
to  anticipate. 

Look  through  your  front  window,  and  watch 
the  passers-by.  Bo  you  not  see  men's  soul 
come  down  into  their  very  boots  to  witness  for 
them?  Look  at  that  man.  Do  you  not  notice 
that  he  is  an  aesthetic  by  the  dainty  way  his 
poet  feet  touch  the  low,  dirty  ground?  See 
that  one  cross  the  road  in  a  clumsy  manner, 
splattering  the  mud  upon  him,  yet  not  once 
looking  down.  Would  you  find  him  behind  a 
milliner's  counter,  or  in  an  artist's  studio?  No- 
tice, too,  that  precise,  mincing  gait — that  is  a 
dandy. 

Then  there  is  chirography.  In  every  little 
twist  and  turn  of  the  pencil,  how  the  mind's 
peculiarities  reveal  themselves!  Can  you  see 
no  difference  between  the  rigid  exactness  of  one 
hand,  and  the  careless  abandon  of  another;  the 
plain  matter-of-fact  letters  on  one  page,  and  the 
poetical  flourishes  on  another;  the  neat  careful- 
ness of  some  lines,  and  the  shiftless  wayward- 
ness of  others? 

But  it  is  useless  longer  to  illustrate.  We 
can  not  hide  the  soul.  It  will  not  be  crowded 
into  the  brain  and  heart,  and  make  its  monas- 
tery there,  but  comes  out  even  through  the 
tips  of  men's  fingers   to  tell  us  character,  and 
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talks  to  us  even  through  the  quick  sweep  of  an 
eyelash.  Try  to  play  the  dainty  lady,  when 
you  are  not,  and  the  clumsy  way  in  which  you 
hold  your  teacup  will  betray  you.  Wreathe 
your  face  in  smiles,  and  try  to  be  to-night  the 
impersonation  of  sweetness,  and  the  ugly  lines 
in  your  forehead  will  tell  tales  about  you.  Play 
the  philanthropist,  but  the  way  you  hold  your 
pocket-book,  or  count  your  money,  will  give 
you  the  lie.  No  matter  in  how  thick  a  cloak 
you  try  to  shroud  yourself,  the  soul  will  find 
some  crevice  through  which  to  come  out  and 
tell  the  world  how  things  are  going  on  within. 

And  this  life  which  is  thus  forcibly  express- 
ing itself,  constantly  irradiating  every-where 
like  light,  is  by  no  means  ineffective.  The  hu- 
man soul  comes  out  in  every  motion  of  the 
body,  only^gto  enter  every  other  living  soul 
about  it.  By  glad  communion  it  either  ani- 
mates latent  life,  or  if  it  comes  with  the  hot 
breath  of  a  simoon  passion,  it  smothers  the  just 
awakening  beauty,  and  kindles  to  an  angry 
flame  the  little  sparks  of  appetite  and  selfish- 
ness which  else  had  quite  died  out. 

This  irradiating  life  is  a  necessity  of  our  ex- 
istence. We  can  not  help  it;  but  are  witness- 
ing, ever  witnessing,  yet  for  whom,  and  what? 
It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  stop  the  deep  and  con- 
stant influence  of  our  lives;  for  a  good  man's 
presence  is  fragrant  with  a  holy  influence, 
though  he  utter  not  a  word;  and  a  wicked  man 
breathes  poison  all  about  him,  be  he  ever  so 
quiet.  It  is  through  a  complicated  mesh  of 
radiating  veins  that  social  life  runs,  and  the 
strong  qualities  of  this  or  that  center  or  nu- 
cleus must  be  carried  through  all  the  tangled 
mazes  of  the  whole.  You  think  you  are  living 
alone — "  a  life  to  breathe  without  mankind." 
It  is  not  so.  Even  the  thoughts  you  think 
upon  your  bed  to-night  will  have  their  influ- 
ence, for  they  determine  your  feelings  now,  and 
will  determine  your  actions  for  to-morrow,  and 
these  will  preach  eloquent  sermons,  speak  sar- 
castic, bitter  words,  or  sing  careless,  lazy  songs 
of  mirth  to  those  who  see  you. 

This  deathless  echo  of  our  words  and  acts, 
however  trifling,  is  partly  a  sad,  though  some- 
what a  comforting  fact.  With  what  a  weight 
of  bitterness  do  we  remember  our  past  follies, 
and  weaknesses,  and  crimes!  What  a  lacera- 
ting agony  tears  our  hearts  as  we  think  that 
these  can  never  be  recalled,  but  will  go  on  for- 
ever in  daily-widening  circles  of  influence!  But 
it  may  comfort  us  too.  When  we  are  tired,  and 
feel  that  we  are  living  in  vain,  we  may  remem- 
ber that  through  all  the  little  forgotten  inci- 
dents of  the  past  our  life  has  been  constantly 
communicative.     If  our  hearts  have  been  pure, 


those  about  us  have  drank  in  a  holy  influence. 
We  have  made  them  better,  nobler.  Our  eyes 
are  not  discerning  enough  to  read  the  lines  our- 
selves have  written  in  other  minds.  But  if 
God  is  true,  they  are  surely  written,  and  we 
shall  read  them  by  and  by. 

The  fact  that  trifles  are  so  significant  brings 
with  it  a  caution.  Sometimes  the  most  uncon- 
scious gesture  has  a  deeper  and  a  longer  influ- 
ence than  the  most  studied  efforts.  We  may 
half  spoil  the  work  of  years  by  the  careless- 
ness of  a  single  moment.  We  should  then  be 
guarded,  as  we  can  not  tell  which  shall  pros- 
per, this  or  that,  so  that  all  the  actions  of  our 
earthly  existence  shall  be  daily  bearing  eloquent 
testimony  for  our  Master,  and  be  a  pleading  ser- 
mon to  walk  with  us  into  the  offered  life  of 
immortality. 


CELIA-AGED  SIXTEEN. 


BY    MARY    BARRY    SMITH. 


Cold  hands — clasp  them  lightly- 
On  breast  as  cold; 

Pale  flowers,  gleaming  whitely, 
Let  them  infold. 

Closed  eyes — darkly  shaded 

By  Death's  black  wing; 
All  the  light  sadly  faded 

Love  used  to  fling. 

White  robes — fold  them  purely 

On  the  still  breast; 
After  the  battle,  surely, 
Cometh  the  rest. 

Weep  not — for  there  lingers 

No  line  of  care; 
Lift  not  the  snowy  fingers 

Clasped  as  in  prayer. 

Prayer  turned  to  praise,  ringing 

Through  Heaven's  dome, 
Lost  in  the  song  they  're  singing 

There — in  that  home. 
Fair  child!  have  they  made  thee 

Bride  of  the  light? 
Bright  angel!  have  they  paid  thee 

Well  for  earth's  night? 
Our  love  could  not  lengthen 

Life's  failing  bands; 
Our  wishes  could  not  strengthen 

Love's  parting  hands. 

Earth's  light,  darkened  ever 

By  change  and  care; 
Heaven's  brightness,  clouded  never, 

No  night  is  there. 
Fair  child!  we  have  found  thee 

Eobings  of  white; 
Bright  angel!  they  have  crowned  thee 

Bride  of  the  light. 


THE    MASTERPIECE    OF    WEST. 
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BY    BET.   JAMES    I .    BOSWELL. 


THEEE  is  a  painting  now  on  exhibition 
in  Philadelphia  which  well  deserves  the 
closest  study.  It  is  of  colossal  size — seventeen 
feet  in  hight,  by  twenty-two  feet  in  length — 
and  contains  over  a  hundred  figures.  It  is  en- 
titled "Christ  Rejected, "  and  is,  by  common 
consent,  regarded  as  the  finest  work  of  the 
great  American  artist,  Benjamin  West.  It  was 
executed  by  that  artist  when  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years. 
Time  that  had  enfeebled  the  body  had  not  yet 
touched  with  decay  that  artistic  genius  which 
gained  for  its  possessor  a  world-wide  fame. 

Those  who  have  read  in  the  "  Repository " 
for  1863  the  articles  on  the  life  of  West,  may 
feel  some  interest  in  a  brief  description  of  his 
most  remarkable  work.  Sydney  Smith,  who 
once  asked  with  a  sneer,  "  Who  reads  an  Amer- 
ican book?"  gazed  on  this  product  of  American 
art  with  delight,  and  graciously  declared,  "  I  can 
preach  no  better  sermon  than  that  picture." 

The  scene  depicts  the  elevated  place  in  front 
of  the  judgment-hall.  In  the  background  is 
the  "hall,"  or  palace,  built  by  Herod,  with  its 
Doric  columns  and  magnificent  arches.  The 
gallery  in  front  of  these  arches  is  filled  with 
spectators,  who  gaze  with  varied  emotions  on 
the  solemn  scene  below.  Here  stands  the  wife 
of  Pilate.  She  sees  the  "just  man"  that  is 
now  the  object  of  Jewish  malice;  she  remem- 
bers her  foreboding  dream,  and  weeps  in  sym- 
pathy for  him  who  is  to  die,  or  in  fear  of  some 
unknown  evil  which  may  come  upon  those  who 
consent  to  his  death. 

The  central  point  of  interest  is  the  figure  of 
our  Savior,  who  stands  on  the  left  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  crown  of  thorns  rests  upon  the 
bleeding  brow.  The  hands  are  bound  together, 
and  loosely  hold  the  reed  which  in  cruel  mock- 
ery is  given  him  for  a  scepter.  Near  by  is  one 
who  eagerly  bends  forward  to  inflict  the  cruel 
scourging  which  Pilate  vainly  hoped  would  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  the  multitude.  The  royal 
robe  is  about  to  be  thrown  over  the  Savior; 
but  he  heeds  it  not.  The  noise  of  angry  tu- 
mult is  unnoticed.  The  head  is  bent  forward, 
and  in  the  majestic  lines  of  that  divine  counte- 
nance we  read  meekness  and  resignation  tri- 
umphant over  pain.  In  this  one  figure  the 
artist  has  shown  consummate  skill.  He  had 
no  easy  task  before  him.  For  many  centuries 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Savior  have 
afforded  subjects  for  the  highest  efforts  of  ge- 
nius.    Yet  few  there  are  who  have  approached 


success.  The  skill  of  the  cunning  artist  seems 
to  fail  in  depicting  those  scenes  of  darkness  and 
of  blood  through  which  came  the  world's  re- 
demption. 

In  marked  contrast  with  Christ  is  Barabbas. 
He  stands  on  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  portal 
of  the  tower  where  he  has  been  imprisoned. 
His  hands  are  bound  tightly  behind  him.  He 
looks  like  a  man  of  ferocious  strength.  His 
black  hair  is  matted  over  his  forehead,  and 
from  his  heavy  brows  he  casts  a  sullen,  yet 
withal  a  hopeful  look.  Stubborn  was  the  big- 
otry and  fearful  the  crime  of  those  Jewish  lead- 
ers who  demanded  liberty  for  Barabbas  and 
crucifixion  for  Christ. 

Near  to  the  noted  robber  are  the  two  thieves, 
who  are  about  to  suffer  with  Christ.  The  one 
has  a  brutal  look  that  seems  to  defy  pain  and 
despise  death.  The  other  looks  to  Jesus  with 
pity,  that  one  who  had  done  nothing  amiss 
should  be  crucified.  The  conduct  of  each  when 
hanging  on  the  cross  is  already  shadowed  forth 
in  their  countenances.  In  front  of  Christ  stands 
Pontius  Pilate.  He  is  clad  in  the  Roman  garb, 
and  the  crown  of  ivy  shows  his  official  position. 
His  face  is  thin  and  crafty.  He  is  anxious  to 
save  Christ,  and  still  more  anxious  to  please 
the  people.  He  has  already  offered  to  release 
Jesus  unto  them,  according  to  a  custom  at  the 
Passover;  but  they  cried  out,  "Not  this  man, 
but  Barabbas!"  Finding  all  his  efforts  in  vain, 
and  fearing  they  would  say  he  was  not  Caesar's 
friend,  he  brings  Jesus  forth,  and  with  right 
hand  extended  toward  him,  he  cries  out  to  the 
Jews,  "Behold  your  king!"  The  artist  depicts 
the  scene  which  now  ensues — the  scene  which 
closes  this  extraordinary  trial  and  condemna- 
tion of  an  innocent  man.  Pilate  turns  toward 
the  Jewish  mob  as  he  utters  these  words.  In 
front  of  him  stands  Caiaphas.  His  richly-em- 
broidered robes  set  off  his  majestic  person, 
while  the  gleaming  breastplate,  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  shows 
that  he  is  the  high-priest.  He  has  heard  Pi- 
late say,  "Behold  your  king!"  Scorn  and  in- 
dignation now  sparkle  on  his  face,  and  with 
extended  arms  he  leads  in  that  fearful  cry 
which  now  breaks  from  many  angry  lips,  and 
resounds  like  the  surging  waves  of  the  stormy 
sea,  "  Away  with  him,  away  with  him,  cru- 
cify him." 

The  eye  turns  in  relief  from  the  enemies  of 
Jesus  to  his  friends,  who  give  him  unavailing 
sympathy.  Joseph  of  Arimathea — a  noble  fig- 
ure— stands  absorbed  in  silent  grief.  He  sees 
there  is  no  hope  of  averting  cruel  death.  Near 
by  is  James  the  Less,  younger  and  more  hope- 
ful.    With  hands  anxiously  clasped,  he  bends 
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forward,  eager  to  catch  the  final  decision  which 
Pilate  is  about  to  utter.  Peter,  with  averted 
head,  sheds  bitter  tears.  His  ardent  and  im- 
pulsive nature  made  him  shrink  once  from  dan- 
ger and  deny  his  Master:  but  earnestly  did  he 
repent  of  his  conduct,  and  nobly  did  he  atone 
for  it.  In  the  foreground  is  a  group  of  female 
figures.  Mary  Magdalene  is  kneeling  upon  the 
cross,  not  yet  erected;  and  with  outstretched 
arm  and  sorrowing  countenance  strives  to  im- 
part some  ray  of  comfort  to  her  suffering  Lord. 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  leans  on  the  arm 
of  John  his  beloved  disciple,  who  tenderly  sup- 
ports her  in  this  her  hour  of  terrible  grief. 

There  is  one  leading  figure  in  the  group,  and 
only  one,  who  seems  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
scene  that  is  passing.  It  is  the  executioner, 
whose  work  has  destroyed  all  sympathy  he  may 
once  have  felt  for  sorrow.  He  is  strong  and 
muscular,  well  fitted  to  raise  the  cross  and 
drive  the  nails  in  the  quivering  flesh.  He  is 
seated  on  the  ground,  and  with  some  of  the 
implements  of  his  cruel  work  in  his  hand  is  ex- 
plaining the  mode  of  crucifixion  to  two  boys, 
who  shrink  back  in  mingled  horror  and  disgust. 

There  are  some  minor  figures  we  need  not 
describe  in  detail.  Among  them  is  the  Eoman 
centurion,  clad  in  complete  armor,  who  in  the 
hour  of  Christ's  death  was  forced  to  exclaim, 
"Surely,  this  man  was  the  son  of  God!"  Near 
him  is  a  file  of  soldiers,  one  of  whom,  in  bar- 
barian dress,  bears  aloft  the  world-wide  stand- 
ard of  the  Roman  empire. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  masterpiece 
of  West.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  handsome 
steel  engravings  of  it  will  soon  be  issued.  If 
the  present  age  creates  no  great  production,  let 
it  have  the  humbler,  but  no  less  useful,  office, 
to  make  the  works  of  great  artists,  who  once 
have  lived,  so  cheap  and  popular,  that  no  man's 
home  will  be  too  poor  to  be  without  them. 


TRUE   LOVE  TO   CHRIST, 


BY    REV.    H. 


DEXTEE. 


IT  is  very  easy  to  think  that  we  love  Christ, 
and  to  love  Christ  when  it  is  not  Christ  the 
Savior,  the  God-man,  Christ  the  holy  one;  but 
when  it  is  merely  Christ  the  lovely  one  whom 
we  love — love  poetically,  and  not  practically. 
Every  impassioned  nature  of  necessity  must  be 
attracted  toward  the  picture  of  such  a  life  of 
gentleness,  and  purity,  and  benevolence;  every 
philosophic  nature  must  be  attracted  toward 
the  utterances  of  such  a  teacher  as  he  was; 
every  pathetic  nature  must  be  attracted  toward 


the  story  of  such  sufferings  as  his;  every  child- 
nature  must  be  fascinated  by  the  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  such  a  heroic  life  as  he  lived;  and  yet 
this  poetic,  philosophic,  instinctive  admiration 
and  love,  which  may  shed  a  mellow  and  at- 
tractive glow  over  the  whole  soul  and  life,  may 
so  fail  of  what  is  evangelical  ■  and  essential  to 
salvation  in  Christ,  as  to  exist  without  one 
trace  of  saving  effect  upon  the  soul — one  symp- 
tom of  real  piety.  The  last  infidel  who  has 
written  a  book — I  refer  to  that  singular  and 
fascinating  Life  of  Jesus,  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  M.  Eenan,  of  the  French  Institute — 
has  placed  on  its  last  page  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  loving  tributes  that  ever  was  written 
by  human  pen  to  the  character  of  Jesus;  and 
again  and  again,  in  the  book,  you  feel  that  the 
man  loves  Jesus — loves  the  Jesus  of  his  con- 
ception with  a  real  love;  and  yet  the  whole 
object  and  the  result  of  his  volume  is  to  de- 
grade our  Lord;  to  take  the  crown  of  divinity 
off  his  head,  and  the  seamless  robe  of  moral 
perfection  off  his  back,  and  give  him  to  us  a 
great  and  noble,  but  yet  an  erring,  deceived, 
and  short-sighted  man!  So  that  we  may  really 
love  Christ  with  a  kind  of  love — as  one  loves 
the  character  of  John  Howard,  or  Florence 
Nightingale — and  still  be  an  infidel — not  even 
almost  a  Christian. 


FUTURE  EXISTENCE, 


IT  is  hard  to  think  that  when  the  ties  of 
kindred  and  friendship  are  linked  around 
the  heart — when  intellect  has  achieved  its  lofty 
triumphs  and  has  wound  its  power  into  song, 
and  left  it  in  sculptured  beauty — when  the  no- 
ble, the  good,  the  loved,  the  beautiful  have 
passed  to  the  grave,  it  is  hard  to  think  that 
we  shall  never  behold  them  again;  we  cling  to 
the  hopes  which  spring  up  amid  these  dark 
thoughts  and  tell  us  these  things  are  so.  We 
behold  the  mean,  groveling  worm  of  to-day 
transformed,  on  to-morrow,  a  thing  of  glory, 
that  flutters  in  the  beauty  of  a  new  and  bright- 
winged  existence,  and  we  say,  "Thus  shall  men 
die  and  live  again."  We  behold  the  seasons 
of  the  sear  leaf  and  falling  fruit — the  snow- 
wreathed  hill  and  ice-bound  stream,  and  when 
they  pass  and  the  earth  rejoices  again,  and 
streams  break  their  fetters,  and  the  trees  put 
forth  their  loveliness,  and  the  flowers  look  up 
and  smile  at  us,  we  exclaim,  "  Thus  shall  man, 
who  fades  away  like  -the  Summer  flower,  or  the 
Autumn  leaf,  break  from  the  bonds  of  earth, 
and  exult  in  a  new  clime,  where  the  sun  never 
sets,  and  where  all  is  bright  forever." 
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FOKTUNE. 


BY     S  H  E  E  I.  A  H  . 


THERE  'S  Henry  Winthrop  just  passed 
and  pretended  not  to  see  us." 

"He's  short-sighted,"  was  smilingly  sug- 
gested. 

"  0,  his  father  has  made  a  fortune,  that  's 
what  has  shortened  his  sight.  My  father  says 
he  knew  the  time  when  the  Winthrops  could 
see  any  one  who  would  be  likely  to  leave  a 
dime  in  their  store." 

"  I  know  Mr.  Winthrop  made  his  money, 
and  the  family  are,  perhaps,  a  little  purse- 
proud,  but  I  also  know  that  Henry  is  short- 
sighted, and  if  he  'd  seen  us  that  time  he 
would  have  spoken  to  us." 

"Well,  it  's  no  matter;  when  I  'm  a  man 
I  '11  make  a  fortune  myself.  I  'm  determined 
to  do  it,  and  then  I  can  afford  to  be  short- 
sighted too." 

This  dialogue  took  place  in  Union  Square, 
between  two  boys  as  they  wound  up  the 
strings  of  their  kites  preparatory  to  going 
home.  They  were  not  aware  of  any  one  being 
within  hearing  till,  on  suddenly  turning,  they 
perceived  just  behind  them  a  lady  seated  on  a 
bench. 

"  Good  evening,  boys,"  she  said  as  they 
turned  toward  her;  "I  have  been  an  uninten- 
tional listener  to  your  remarks;  have  you  any 
objection?" 

"  0,  no,  ma'am,"  said  the  elder  boy  who  had 
first  spoken,  "  we  wer'n't  saying  any  thing  we 
care  about." 

"  I  'm  very  glad,"  was  the  smiling  rejoinder; 
"and  now  if  you  were  not  just  going  away  I 
should  like  you  to  sit  with  me  awhile;  but 
perhaps  I  may  meet  you  both  or  one  of  you 
again  and  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
your  acquaintance.  In  the  mean  time,"  and 
she  took  the  elder  boy's  hand,  "  will  you  do 
me  a  favor?" 

The  boy  looked  surprised,  but  he  readily 
answered,  "  Certainly,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  dear,  have  you  a  Bible  at  home?" 

The'  boy  nodded. 

"  Look  in  the  Bible  for  the  word  fortune, 
and  next  time  you  see  me  tell  me  all  you  find 
there  on  the  subject.  I  sometimes  come  to 
this  square  to  walk,  and  shall  look  out  for 
you,  hoping  to  meet  you  again.     Now,  good-by, 
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and  may  God  bless  you!"  and,  shaking  hands 
kindly  with  both  the  boys,  she  let  them  go. 

The  young  friends  sauntered  away  thought- 
fully, and  they  had  gone  some  distance  home- 
ward before  either  spoke.  At  length  the  elder 
said,  "  I  wonder  if  the  Bible  tells  how  a  fellow 
can  make  his  fortune?" 

"  I  do  n't  think  so,"  wa3  the  reply. 

"But  what  else  could  she  mean?" 

"  I  do  n't  know."     And  no  more  was  said. 

The  subject,  however,  was  the  all-important 
one  to  John  Fitzpatrick.  Though  his  father 
was  able  to  make  a  comfortable  living,  and  he 
had  never  seen  want  in  any  shape,  yet  he  had 
always  been  dissatisfied  with  his  lot.  He 
envied  all  who  possessed  the  charm  of  wealth, 
and  a  craving  for  the  distinction  and  import- 
ance which  fortune  bestows  had  possessed  him 
since  he  had  been  able  to  think.  This  chance 
meeting  with  a  strange  lady  who  directed  him 
on  the  subject  uppermost  in  his  mind  seemed 
an  adventure  which  would  lead  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  hopes,  and  immediately  upon  reach- 
ing home  he  took  down  the  Bible  with  a  re- 
solve that  if  it  contained  golden  knowledge  he 
would  find  it. 

Fortune  was  the  word  for  which  he  should 
seek,  and  hour  after  hour  he  pored  over  the 
book,  turning  from  one  part  to  another,  read- 
ing the  headings  of  chapters,  and  glancing 
down  pages,  but  no  such  word  as  that  which 
rung  in  his  head  was  revealed  to  his  eager 
eyes.  At  last  he  gave  it  up  and  closed  the 
book  in  disappointment. 

"What  did  that  lady  mean,"  he  mentally 
exclaimed,  "  by  sending  me  to  the  Bible  for  a 
word  that  's  not  in  it?"  and  a  feeling  very 
much  akin  to  anger  rose  in  the  boy's  heart 
against  his  unknown  friend. 

But  soon  he  recollected  that  while  turning 
over  the  sacred  leaves  his  glance  had  fallen 
upon  words  which  might  be  used  in  a  similar 
sense  with  the  one  he  sought.  Riches  he  had 
seen  in  the  Bible,  also  money,  also  gain;  of 
these  he  would  read,  and,  quick  as  the  thought 
entered  his  mind,  he  opened  the  wise  book 
once  more.  Again  he  turned  the  leaves,  run- 
ning his  eyes  over  each  till  his  glance  lit  upon 
"  riches,"  when  he  stopped  and  read,  "  Let 
not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches.  But  let 
him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  he  under- 
standeth  and  knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord 
which  exercise  loving-kindness,  judgment,  and 
righteousness  in  the  earth;  for  in  these  things 
I  delight,  saith  the  Lord." 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  turned  the  leaves 
rapidly  till,  away  back  in  the  book,  his  eye 
was  again  arrested,  and  he  stopped  and  read: 
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"  But  they  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  tempta- 
tion and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and 
hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction 
and  perdition.  For  the  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  which,  while  some  coveted 
after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith  and 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sor- 
rows." 

More  thoughtfully  he  turned  the  leaves  now 
back  and  forth,  and  presently  another  passage 
called  his  attention;  it  was  this:  "For  what  is 
a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?  or  what  shall  a 
man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?" 

The  boy  had  read  enough;  he  clasped  his 
hands  upon  the  open  page,  laid  his  cheek  upon 
them,  and  resigned  himself  to  deep  and  earnest 
thought. 

The  next  evening  John  Fitzpatrick  hastened 
to  Union  Square  in  order  to  seek  his  new 
friend.  She  had  been  the  means  of  directing 
his  mind  into  a  new  current,  and  he  longed  to 
have  a  conversation  with  her.  Miss  Norton, 
who  was  equally  desirous  of  meeting  the  boy, 
made  it  her  way  to  pass  through  the  square, 
and  he,  who  was  watching  for  her,  hastened  to 
her  side.  She  shook  hands  with  him,  and,  as 
she  led  him  to  a  seat,  inquired,  "Well,  my 
boy,  what  does  the  Bible  say  about  fortune?" 

"I  couldn't  find  the  word  fortune,  ma'am; 
I  found  other  words  of  like  meaning,  though." 

"And  what  did  you  learn  on  the  subject?" 
asked  the  lady  encouragingly,  for  the  boy  had 
paused  and  looked  down. 

It  was  some  moments  before  the  answer 
came,  and  then  it  was  in  a  low  voice  with  the 
eyes  still  cast  down. 

"  I  learned,"  he  said,  "that  fortune  is  not  the 
only  thing." 

"That  is  just  what  I  wanted  you  to  learn," 
exclaimed  Miss  Norton,  "and  I  knew  the  Bible 
would  teach  you  better  than  I  could.  Con- 
tinue to  read  that  good  book,  my  dear,  and  it 
will  put  you  in  the  way  of  acquiring  riches 
of  real  value — riches  beside  which  the  proudest 
wealth  of  this  world  will  appear  mean  and 
trifling.  You  did  not  find  the  word  'fortune' 
in  the  Bible,  for  it  has  no  business  there.  It 
is  the  name  of  a  heathen  goddess,  and  is  sug- 
gestive of  gain  acquired  by  chance — a  super- 
stition which,  of  course,  could  have  no  place 
in  the  Word  of  Truth.  Prosperity,  if  not  in- 
herited, must  be  the  reward  of  endeavor;  and,- 
though  this  endeavor  is  not  blameworthy  while 
kept  within  proper  bounds,  yet  they  who  suf- 
fer the  desire  for  profit  to  engross  their  minds 
are  in  the  situation  of  idolaters." 

John  raised  his  head  with  ar  inquiring  look. 


"Yes,"  continued  Miss  Norton,  "idolaters. 
They  worship  gold,  and  have  no  higher  object 
of  worship.  Hear  what  our  Lord  himself  says: 
'  No  man  can  serve  two  masters,  for  either  he 
will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  else 
he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other. 
You  can  not  serve  God  and  mammon.'  Now, 
dear  boy,"  and  Miss  Norton  laid  her  hand  on 
the  lad's  shoulder  and  looked  kindly  in  his 
face,  "now  choose  which  you  will  serve,  God 
or  mammon.  Which  will  you  live  for,  eternity, 
or  barter  your  soul  for  the  world?" 

The  answer  came  in  a  clear,  decided  tone: 
"  I  will  serve  God,  ma'am,  and  I  will  live  for 
eternity." 

"May  God  bless  you,  my  child,"  said  the 
lady,  "and  help  you  to  keep  that  holy  resolve! 
I  do  not  know  who  you  are,  I  never  saw  you 
till  last  evening;  but  I  have  prayed  earnestly 
for  you  since,  and  shall  pray  for  you  still;  and, 
though  I  do  not  care  whether  you  ever  possess 
any  of  this  world's  substance,  yet  I  sincerely 
desire  that  you  may  become  a  '  partaker  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.'  " 

John  Fitzpatrick  never  forgot  the  promise 
made  that  hour.  He  joined  the  Sunday  school 
to  which  Miss  Norton  belonged,  and  soon  after 
joined  the  Church.  It  is  two  years  since.  His 
earthly  prospects  are  still  humble,  but  his 
heart  has  soared  above  "the  weak  and  beg- 
garly elements "  of  the  world.  He  has  found 
the  "  exceeding  riches  of  grace,"  and  Miss  Nor- 
ton is  glad  that  she  was  led  to  speak  to  him 
while  he  was  yet  a  stranger  to  her,  and  led  to 
pray  for  him  before  she  knew  his  name. 


A  HEATHEN  KING. 


BY    ANNA    JULIA    TOY. 


"VTOW,  children,  let  me  tell  you  a  story  or 
-L'  two  of  a  heathen  king.  The  country  in 
which  he  lived  was  naturally  very  beautiful, 
and  he  made  it  still  more  so,  dotting  it  here 
and  there  with  his  palaces  and  villas  and  all 
the  beautiful  creations  of  art.  One  of  the 
principal  residences  of  the  king  was  in  the 
capital  city.  This  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  val- 
ley carpeted  with  verdure  and  thickly  sprinkled 
with  stately  trees.  The  air  was  so  perfectly 
clear  and  pure  that  one  standing  on  the  pinna- 
cle of  this  palace  could  see  for  miles,  the  his- 
torian says,  "  a  picturesque  assemblage  of  wood- 
lands, and  cultivated  plains,  and  shining  cities, 
and  shadowy  hills,  spread  out  like  some  gay 
and  gorgeous  panorama."  The  whole  valley 
was  covered  with  flowers.     They  grew  plenti- 
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fully  in  native  wildness,  and  the  people  cultiva- 
ted them  in  gardens.  A  great  many  were 
needed  in  their  feasts  to  their  idols,  for — is  it 
not  strange? — in  the  midst  of  all  this  beautiful 
handiwork  of  God  the  people  worshiped  stocks 
of  wood  and  stone. 

In  the  center  of  this  flower-covered  valley 
were  five  lakes.  Their  borders  were  thickly 
studded  with  houses  and  hamlets,  and  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  them,  "like  some  Indian  em- 
press with  her  coronal  of  pearls,  stood  the  fair 
city  of  Mexico,  with  her  white  towers  and 
pyramidal  temples  reposing,  as  it  were,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  waters."  High  over  all  rose  the 
royal  hill,  the  residence  of  the  Mexican  mon- 
arch, crowned  with  a  grove  of  gigantic  cypresses, 
which  at  this  day  fling  their  broad  shadows 
over  the  land.  Upon  this  "royal  hill"  stood 
the  royal  palace.  Its  walls  were  lined  with 
alabaster,  a  very  costly  material,  and  hung 
with  tapestries  of  richly-tinted  feather-work, 
which  the  natives  were  very  skillful  in  making. 
Beautiful  winding  archways  led  into  gardens 
where  there  were  baths  and  sparkling  fount- 
ains, overshadowed  by  tall  groves  of  cedar  and 
cypress.  There  were  artificial  ponds  stocked 
with  fish  of  various  kinds,  and  there  were  im- 
mense cages  filled  with  birds  glowing  in  all  the 
many-colored  plumage  of  that  warmer  climate. 
Birds  of  other  climates  which  could  not  be 
brought  there  were  represented  in  gold  and 
silver  and  perched  upon  the  trees. 

Two  hundred  thousand  men,  it  is  said,  were 
employed  in  building  this  palace.  The  king's 
children  had  palaces  all  to  themselves.  But 
they  were  not  allowed  to  live  in  idleness. 
They  were  taught  all  kinds  of  exercises,  and 
were  also  instructed  in  the  arts  of  metals,  and 
jewelry,  and  feather-work.  Once  in  every  four 
months  the  king  assembled  all  his  family  to- 
gether, servants  and  all,  in  one  of  the  ground 
halls  of  his  own  palace  to  listen  to  some  dis- 
tinguished orator.  On  these  occasions  every 
body  was  made  to  wear  the  coarsest  clothes 
he  had,  perhaps  in  order  that  no  one  should 
consider  himself  superior  to  his  neighbor,  and 
so  that  all  might  receive  the  same  kind  of  ad- 
vice. 

Besides  this  grand  palace  the  king  had  a 
great  many  villas  or  country  seats.  His  favor- 
ite one  was  laid  out  in  terraces  or  hanging 
gardens.  The  ascent  to  these  terraces  was  by 
five  hundred  and  twenty  steps  cut  in  the  solid 
rock.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  center  of 
the  grounds  was  a  reservoir  of  water.  The 
water  was  taken  to  this  basin  by  an  aqueduct 
or  water-course  made  for  the  purpose  and  car- 
ried over  several  miles  of  hill  and  valley.     In 


the  middle  of  this  basin  of  water  a  large  rock 
lifted  up  its  head.  This  rock  was  covered  with 
the  kind  of  writing  used  in  those  days,  giving 
an  account  of  the  king  and  of  the  great  things 
he  had  done.  Lower  down  the  hill  were  three 
other  basins  of  water,  in  each  of  which  stood 
the  marble  statue  of  a  woman.  In  another 
tank  was  the  figure  of  a  large-winged  lion  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  in  its  mouth  it  held 
a  portrait  of  the  king.  He  had  had  many 
other  likenesses  taken,  some  in  gold,  some  in' 
feather-work,  and  some  in  other  precious  things, 
but  this  was  the  only  one  which  pleased  him. 

One  would  think  that  if  earthly  magnificence 
ever  could  satisfy  an  immortal  soul  or  make  it 
entirely  happy  this  Mexican  king  ought  to 
have  been  satisfied  and  happy.  But  0,  it  is 
the  world  within,  it  is  the  heart  which  makes 
the  outer  world  bright  or  dull,  and  which 
occasions  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  our 
surroundings.  Some  of  the  Mexican  kings 
were  happy  and  some  were  not.  This  was 
owing  entirely  to  whether  or  not  they  were 
good  or  bad,  for  even  in  their  heathen  faith 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  goodness  or  wicked- 
ness. 

The  king  of  whom  this  story  is  related  was 
considered  by  most  of  his  subjects  a  pretty 
good  king.  He  felt  that  outside  show  had 
very  little  to  do  with  man's  real  happiness. 
He  did  not  consider  himself  any  richer  than 
the  poorest  good  boy  in  his  realm.  He  had  a 
very  singular  habit  of  wandering  about  among 
the  humble  ones  of  his  kingdom  so  disguised 
that  he  could  not  be  known.  He  did  this  that 
he  might  be  able  to  find  out  for  himself  how 
that  class  of  persons  lived  and  whether  or  not 
they  were  happy.  One  day  he  was  looking 
out  of  a  latticed  window  that  overlooked  the 
market.  A  poor  woodsman  and  his  wife  had 
come  to  market,  bringing  with  them  their  lit- 
tle load  of  wood  to  sell.  "While  they  were 
standing  there  with  patience  waiting  for  a 
customer  the  man  began  to  utter  his  com- 
plaints aloud.  He  thought  their  little  load 
had  cost  them  a  great  deal  of  labor.  They 
first  had  to  chop  it  down,  then  measure  it, 
then  pile  it  on  the  wagon,  and  then  cart  it  a 
long  way  to  the  market-place. 

"A  great  deal  of  work,"  said  he,  "for  a 
mere  trifle  in  return,  while  the  master  of  the 
palace  before  which  we  are  standing  lives  an 
idle  life.  He  is  not  obliged  to  toil,  and  yet  he 
has  all  the  luxuries  of  the  world  at  his  com- 
mand." 

In  this  mode  he  was  going  on  with  his  com- 
plainings when  the  good  woman,  his  wile, 
stopped  him. 
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"Take  care  what  you  say,"  said  she,  "for 
you  might  be  overheard." 

He  had  been  already  overheard,  and  by  the 
king  himself,  although  neither  one  of  them  had 
had  the  least  idea  that  his  Majesty  was  near, 
listening  with  much  amusement  and  interest 
to  the  conversation. 

The  king  immediately  ordered  the  couple 
into  his  presence.  They  appeared  before  him 
terrified  and  conscience-stricken.  Trembling, 
they  awaited  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  He 
gravely  inquired  what  they  had  said.  What 
could  the  poor  creatures  do  but  tell  the  truth? 
In  reply  the  king  said  to  them  that  he  knew 
he  had  great  treasures  at  his  command,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  had  even  greater  calls  for 
them,  and  that  he  was  very  far  from  leading 
an  "  easy  life."  Instead  of  that  he  was  weighed 
down  with  care,  having  the  whole  burden  of 
the  government.  "You,"  said  he,  "have  little 
money  and  fewer  demands  for  it.  You  have 
scarcely  any  care,  and,  in  fact,  lead  a  far  easier 
life  than  I.  And  when  we  both  die  where  then 
will  be  our  money  and  our  cares?  Truly,  I  will 
be  no  richer  than  you.  And,"  added  he,  "  be 
more  careful  in  the  future  how  and  where  you 
talk,  for  the  walls  have  ears." 

He  then  ordered  some  of  his  officers  stand- 
ing near  to  bring  a  large  quantity  of  cloth  and 
give  it  to  the  poor  pair,  and  also  a  generous 
supply  of  "  cocoa,"  the  name  of  the  money 
used  by  them.  He  then  sent  them  away,  say- 
ing, "  Go  and  be  cheerful  and  frugal,  and  with 
the  little  you  now  have  you  will  be  rich,  while 
I  with  all  my  riches  shall  be  poor." 

Another  day  the  king  was  walking  out  at- 
tended only  by  a  single  lord.  As  he  was  pass- 
ing along  he  saw  a  boy  in  a  field  gathering 
sticks  for  fuel.  He  went  up  to  the  boy  and 
inquired  why  he  did  not  go  into  the  forest 
which  was  near  by  and  gather  sticks,  for  there 
he  would  find  plenty. 

"  That  is  the  king's  woods,"  answered  the 
boy,  "  and  he  would  punish  me  with  death  if  I 
should  go  in  there  to  get  even  a  few  sticks  to 
keep  the  cold  away." 

The  monarch  was  very  willing  to  learn  what 
effect  his  own  laws  had,  and  what  they  made 
his  own  people  think  of  him,  so  he  asked, 
"  What  kind  of  a  man  is  your  king?" 

"A  very  hard  man,"  replied  the  boy;  "he 
denies  the  people  what  God  has  given  them." 

The  king  urged  him  not  to  mind  such  laws, 
but  to  go  and  gather  his  sticks  in  the  forest, 
adding,  "  As  there  is  no  one  present  I  will  not 
betray  you." 

But  the  boy  sturdily  refused,  and  bluntly 
said   to   the   king,  "  0,  you   are  a   traitor  or  a 


mischief-maker.  You  only  wish  to  bring  me 
into  trouble." 

The  king  then  left  him  and  went  to  his 
palace.  In  a  short  time  he  ordered  the  child 
with  his  parents  to  be  brought  before  him. 
They  were  very  much  astonished  at  receiving 
such  orders,  but  they  were  obliged  to  obey. 

On  entering  the  presence  of  the  king  the 
boy  immediately  recognized  him  as  the  person 
with  whom  he  had  talked  so  unceremoniously 
in  the  field.  He  was  filled  with  fear.  But  the 
good-natured  monarch  soon  relieved  him  by 
assuring  him  of  the  gratitude  he  felt  for  the 
lesson  received,  and  praised  him  very  highly 
for  his  respect  for  the  laws.  Turning  to  the 
boy's  parents  the  good  king  said,  "  I  admire 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  trained  your 
child.  You  have  done  well  to  give  him  such 
principles." 

He  then  made  them  a  handsome  present. 
He  afterward  changed  the  laws  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  allow  any  person  to  gather  wood 
found  upon  the  ground  provided  they  did  not 
meddle  with  the  standing  timber. 

May  not  this  heathen  child  become  our 
teacher?  Shall  we  not  pay  high  respect  to  the 
laws  of  our  land,  and  imitate  that  noble  integ- 
rity which  is  the  glory  of  a  child? 


THE  SHUT  SEED. 

IT  was  a  little  brown  ugly  seed  lying  in  the 
fair  hand  of  a  child.  "  Little  brown  speck, 
you  are  of  no  use,"  said  he,  and  he  threw  it 
out  on  the  hard  ground.  By  and  by  a  man 
came  along  that  way  and  his  cruel  heel  crushed 
it  into  the  ground;  so  it  was  buried.  But  the 
clouds  wept  tears  of  pity,  and  the  October 
winds  breathed  sweet  music  over  its  grave. 
The  little  child  had  forgotten  it,  and  the  man 
had  been  too  tall  to  notice  it;  so  it  slept  quietly 
by  itself  till  one  morning  the  flower-angels 
came  and  awoke  it,  saying,  "  Little  seed,  it  is 
spring-time,  you  must  get  up  and  be  about 
your  work."  Then  little  by  little  the  seed 
began  to  send  a  shoot  up  and  a  root  down, 
and  one  day  when  the  child  was  playing  by 
the  door  he  saw  a  tiny  blue  flower  peeping  up 
from  beside  the  path.  "0,  mamma,  mamma!" 
he  cried  as  he  ran  to  the  bedside  of  his  sick 
mother,  "God  has  sent  you  the  little  flower 
you  asked  for  yesterday."  And  the  sick  woman 
laid  it  on  her  pillow,  where  it  gladdened  her 
heart  all  the  day  long.  In  each  of  your  hearts, 
little  brothers  and  sisters,  be  you  ever  so  small, 
lies  the  power  of  doing  good,  as  the  germ  of  the 
blossom  lay  hid  away  in  the  shut  seed. 
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Love  a  Wife  and  Care  for  a  "Wife. — I  wish 
every  husband  would  copy  into  his  memorandum-book 
this  sentence  from  a  recently-published  work,  "  Women 
must  be  constituted  very  differently  from  men.  A 
word  said,  a  line  written,  and  we  are  happy;  omitted, 
our  hearts  ache,  as  if  for  a  great  misfortune.  Men 
can  not  feel  it,  or  guess  at  it;  if  they  did,  the  most 
careless  of  them  would  be  slow  to  wound  us  so." 

The  grave  hides  many  a  heart  which  has  been  stung 
to  death,  because  one  who  might,  after  all,  have  loved 
it  after  a  certain  careless  fashion,  was  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  to  the  truth  in  the  sentence  we  have  just  quoted, 
or  if  not,  was  at  least  restive  and  impatient  with  regard 
to  it.  Many  men,  marrying  late  in  life,  being  accus- 
tomed only  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  in  the 
most  erratic,  rambling,  exciting  fashion,  eating  and 
drinking,  sleeping  and  waking,  whenever  their  fancy, 
or  good  cheer  and  amusement,  questionable  or  unques- 
tionable, prompted,  come  at  last  when  they  get  tired 
of  this,  with  their  selfish  habits  fixed  as  fate  to — mat- 
rimony. For  awhile  it  is  novelty.  Shortly,  it  is 
strange  as  irksome,  their  always  being  obliged  to  con- 
sider the  comfort  and  happiness  of  another;  to  have 
something  always  hanging  on  the  arm,  which  used  to 
swing  free,  or  at  most,  but  twirl  a  cane.  Then  they 
think  their  duty  done  if  they  provide  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  refrain — possibly — from  harsh  words.  Ah — is 
it?  Listen  to  that  sigh  as  you  close  the  door.  Watch 
the  gradual  fading  of  the  eye,  the  paling  of  the  cheek, 
not  from  age — she  should  be  yet  young — but  that  gnaw- 
ing pain  at  the  heart  born  of  the  settled  conviction  that 
the  great  hungry  craving  of  her  soul,  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  must  go  forever  unsatisfied.  God  help  such 
wives,  keep  them  from  attempting  to  slake  their  soul's 
thirst  at  poisoned  fountains. 

Think  you,  her  husband,  how  little  a  kind  word,  a 
caress  to  you,  how  much  to  her!  If  you  call  these 
things  "  childish  "  and  "  beneath  your  notice,"  then  you 
should  never  have  married.  There  are  men  who  should 
remain  forever  single. 

You  are  one.  You  have  no  right  to  require  of  a 
woman  her  health,  strength,  time,  and  devotion,  to 
mock  her  with  this  shadowy,  unsatisfying  return.  A 
new  bonnet,  a  dress,  a  shawl,  a  watch,  any  thing,  every 
thing  but  what  a  true  woman's  heart  must  crave — sym- 
pathy, appreciation,  love.  She  may  be  rich  in  every 
thing  else,  but  if  she  be  poor  in  these,  and  is  a  good 
woman,  she  had  better  die. 

There  are  hard,  unloving,  cold  monstrosities  of  wo- 
man— rare  exceptions — who  neither  require  love  or 
know  how  to  give  it.  We  are  not  speaking  of  these. 
That  big-hearted,  loving,  noble  men  have  occasionally 


been  thrown  away  upon  such  does  not  disprove  what 
we  have  been  saying.  But  even  a  man  thus  j-ituated 
has  greatly  the  advantage  of  a  woman  in  a  similar 
position,  because,  over  the  needle,  a  woman  may  think 
herself  into  an  insane  asylum,  while  the  active  out- 
door turmoil  business  life  is  at  least  something  of  a 
reprieve  to  him. 

Do  you  ask  me,  "Are  there  no  happy  wives?"  God 
be  praised,  yes,  and  glorious,  lovable  husbands,  too 
who  know  how  to  treat  a  woman,  and  would  have  her 
neither  fool  nor  drudge.  Almost  every  wife  would  be 
a  good  and  happy  wife  were  she  only  loved  enough. 
Let  husbands,  present  and  prospective,  think  of  this. — 
London  Journal. 

Addressed  to  Wise  Women. — If  it  were  justifiable 
to  use  hard  words  at  all,  the  writer  hereof  would  think 
it  excusable  when  he  hears  women  complaining  of  all 
the  ills  conceivable,  and  sees  them  go  into  the  streets, 
or  out  to  walk  with  only  thin  shoes  and  thin  cotton 
stockings  on  their  feet,  and  know  they  have  no  ade- 
quate protection  for  their  limbs.  But  that  is  not  the 
worst  feature.  It  is  far  worse  to  see  them  send  their 
children  out  equally  exposed.  It  is  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  We  happen  to  know  some  women  who  have 
recovered  health  by  learning  how  to  make  themselves 
comfortable — how  to  clothe  their  persons  so  as  to  keep 
the  temperature  of  all  parts  of  the  body  uniform.  And 
we  have  known  scores  of  poor  women  who  went  pre- 
maturely to  their  last  rest  because  they  never  learned 
the  comfort  of  being  warmly  clad.  There  are  plenty 
of  inhuman  mothers  left,  who  will  sacrifice  a  child's 
health  in  order  that  it  may  "  look  pretty,"  or  look  as 
well  as  somebody's  else  child  does.  There  are  very 
few  days  pass  that  we  do  not  see  illustrations  of  this 
criminal  vanity  that  not  only  make  our  hearts  ache, 
but  bitter  words  come  into  our  mouth.  Feeling  thus, 
we  want  the  women  who  read  the  Repository  carefully 
to  peruse  the  following  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis.     It  is  sound  common-sense.     It  is  truth: 

"  During  the  damp  and  cold  season  deficient  dress 
of  the  feet  and  legs  is  a  fruitful  source  of  disease.  The 
head,  throat,  and  liver  are  perhaps  the  most  frequent 
sufferers.  The  legs  and  feet  are  far  from  the  central 
part  of  the  body.  They  are  not  in  great  mass  like 
the  trunk,  but  extended  and  enveloped  by  the  atmos- 
phere. Besides,  they  are  near  the  damp,  cold  earth. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  they  require  extra  cover- 
ing. If  we  would  secure  the  highest  physiological  con- 
ditions, we  must  give  our  extremities  more  dress  than 
the  body.  We  men  wear  upon  our  legs,  in  the  coldest 
season,  but  two  thicknesses  of  cloth.     The  body  has  at 
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least  six.  Women  put  on  them  four  thicknesses  under 
the  shawl,  which,  with  its  various  doublings,  furnishes 
several  more — then,  over  all,  thick,  padded  furs;  while 
the  legs  have  one  thickness  of  cotton  under  a  balloon. 

"  They  constantly  come  to  me  about  their  headache, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  congestion  of  the  liver. 
Yesterday  one  said  to  me,  'All  my  blood  is  in  my  head 
and  chest.  My  head  and  chest  go  bumpety-bump,  my 
heart  goes  bumpety-bump.'  I  asked,  '  How  are  your 
feet?'  'Chunks  of  ice,'  she  replied.  I  said  to  her, 
'  If  you  so  dress  your  legs  and  feet  that  the  blood  can  't 
get  down  into  them,  where  can  it  go?  It  can  't  go  out 
visiting.  It  must  stay  in  the  system  somewhere.  Of 
course  the  chest  and  head  must  have  an  excessive 
quantity.  So  they  go  bumpety-bump,  and  so  they  must 
go,  till  you  dress  your  legs  and  feet  in  such  a  way  that 
they  shall  get  their  share  of  blood.  In  the  coldest 
season  of  the  year  I  leave  Boston  for  a  bit  of  a  tour 
before  the  lyceum — going  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  and 
riding  much  in  the  night  without  an  overcoat;  but  I 
give  my  legs  two  or  three  times  their  usual  dress. 
During  the  coldest  weather  men  may  wear,  in  addition 
to  their  usual  drawers,  a  pair  of  chamois-skin  drawers 
with  great  advantage.  When  we  ride  in  a  sleigh,  or 
the  cars,  where  do  we  suffer?  In  our  legs,  of  course. 
Give  me  warm  legs  and  feet,  and  I  '11  hardly  thank 
you  for  an  overcoat.' 

"  My  dear  madam,  have  you  a  headache,  a  sore 
throat,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  congestion  of  the  liver, 
or  indigestion?  Wear  one,  two,  or  three  pairs  of  warm 
woolen  stockings,  and  thick,  warm  shoes,  with  more  or 
less  reduction  in  the  amount  of  dress  about  your  body, 
and  you  will  obtain  the  same  relief  permanently  that 
you  would  derive  temporarily  from  a  warm  foot  bath. 

"  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  a  thin  layer  of  india 
rubber  cemented  upon  the  boot  sole  will  do  much  to 
keep  the  bottom  of  our  feet  dry  and  warm." 

Benefit  op  Household  Cares. — Mrs.  Kirkland 
has  very  truly  said  that  woman  is  never  really  and 
healthily  happy  without  cares.  But  to  perform  house- 
work is  too  frequently  considered  degrading.  Even 
where  the  mother,  in  obedience  to  the  traditions  of  her 
youth,  condescends  to  labor  occasionally,  the  daughters 
are  frequently  brought  up  in  perfect  idleness,  take  no 
bodily  exercise  except  that  of  walking  in  fine  weather, 
or  riding  in  cushioned  carriages,  or  dancing  at  a  party. 
Those,  in  short,  who-  can  afford  servants  can  not  be- 
mean  themselves,  as  they  think,  by  domestic  labors. 
The  result  is,  too  frequently,  that  ladies  of  this  class 
lose  what  little  health  they  started  life  with,  becoming 
feeble  in  just  about  the  proportion  as  they  become 
fashionable.  In  this  neglect  of  household  cares  Amer- 
ican ladies  stand  alone.  A  German  lady,  no  matter 
how  elevated  her  rank,  never  forgets  that  domestic 
labors  conduce  to  the  health  of  mind  and  body  alike. 
An  English  lady,  whatever  may  be  her  position  in 
society,  does  not  neglect  the  affairs  of  her  household, 
and,  even  though  she  has  a  housekeeper,  devotes  a 
portion  of  her  time  to  this,  her  true  and  happiest 
sphere.  A  contrary  course  to  this  results  in  lassitude 
of  mind  often  as  fatal  to  health  as  the  neglect  of  bodily 
exercise.  The  wife  who  leaves  her  household  cares  to 
her  domestics  generally  pays  the  penalty  which  has 
been    affixed   to   idleness   since  the  foundation  of  the 


world,  and  either  wilts  away  from  sheer  ennui,  or  is 
driven  into  all  sorts  of  fashionable  follies  to  find  em- 
ployment for  her  mind.  If  household  cares  were  more 
generally  attended  to  by  ladies  of  the  family  there 
would  be  comparatively  little  backbiting,  gossiping, 
enviousness,  and  other  kindred  sins,  and  women  in 
good  society  would  be  much  happier  and  much  more 
truly  lovable. 

Estimate  op  Lipe.— There  appears  to  exist  a  greater 
desire  to  live  long  than  to  live  well!  Measure  by 
man's  desires,  he  can  not  live  long  enough;  measure 
by  his  good  deeds,  and  he  has  not  lived  long  enough; 
measure  by  his  evil  deeds,  and  he  has  lived  too  long. — 
Zimmerman. 

I  and  my  House  will  Serve  the  Lord. — The  fol- 
lowing beautiful  lines  we  select  from  that  admirable 
collection  of  sacred  songs,  the  third  series  of  "  Hymns 
of  the  Ages:" 

I  and  my  house  are  ready,  Lord, 
With  hearts  that  beat  in  sweet  accord, 

To  serve  thee  and  obey  thee ; 
Be  in  the  midst  of  us,  we  pray, 
To  gnide  and  bless  us,  that  we  may 
A  willing  service  pay  thee: 

Of  us  all, 

Great  and  small, 

Make  a  pious  congregation, 

Pure  in  life  and  conversation. 

,  Let  thy  good  Spirit  by  thy  Word 

Work  mightily  in  us,  0  Lord, 
Our  souls  and  bodies  filling! 
0  let  the  sun  of  grace  shine  bright, 
That  there  may  be  abundant  light 
In  us  and  in  our  dwelling: 
On  our  way, 
Night  and  day, 

With  the  heavenly  manna  feed  us, 
To  the  heavenly  Canaan  lead  us. 

Send  peace  and  blessing  from  above, 
Unite  us  all  in  faith  and  love 

Who  in  this  house  are  living; 
Let  charity  our  hearts  prepare 
To  suffer  long  and  all  things  bear, 
Meek,  gentle,  and  forgiving: 

Nor  in  aught 

Christ  hath  taught 

Let  us  fail  to  one  another, 

But  each  love  and  help  his  brother. 

Lord,  let  our  house  be  built  upon 
Thy  faithfulness  and  grace  alone; 

And  when  the  day  is  closing, 
And  night  her  gloomy  shadow  flings, 
Let  us  lie  down  beneath  thy  wings, 
With  childlike  trust  reposing; 

E'en  with  smart 

In  the  heart, 

Cheerful,  happy,  and  confiding, 

Patiently  in  thee  abiding. 

If  thou  shouldst  bless  our  home  with  wealth, 
Let  not  the  world  creep  in  by  stealth, 

And  take  away  the  blessing ; 
For  if  our  hearts  should  empty  be 
Of  meekness  and  humility, 
Although  all  else  possessing, 
We  should  miss 
That  true  bliss, 

Which  not  all  the  world's  vast  treasure 
Can  supply  in  smallest  measure. 

C.  J.  P.  Spitta. 
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A  Model  Woman. — "  Did  you  not  say,  Ellen,  that 
Mr.  B.  is  poor?" 

"Yes,  he  has  only  his  profession." 

"Will  your  uncle  favor  his  suit?" 

"  No,  and  I  can  expect  nothing  from  him." 

"  Then,  Ellen,  you  will  have  to  resign  fashionable 
society." 

"  No  matter;  I  shall  see  the  more  of  Fred." 

"  You  must  give  up  expensive  dress." 

"  0,  Fred,  admires  simplicity." 

"  You  must  take  a  small  house  and  furnish  it 
plainly." 

"  Yes,  for  elegant  furniture  would  be  out  of  place  in 
a  cottage." 

"  You  will  have  to  cover  your  floor  with  thin  car- 
pet." 

"  0,  then  I  can  hear  his  step  the  sooner!" 

Stretch  it  a  Little. — A  little  girl  and  her  little 
brother  were  on  their  way  to  the  grocer's  the  other 
morning.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  and  the  grass  on 
the  common  were  white  with  frost,  and  the  wind  was 
sharp.  They  were  both  poorly  clad,  but  the  little  girl 
had  a  coat  over  her,  which  she  seemed  to  have  out- 
grown. 

As  they  were  walking  along  she  drew  her  little  com- 
panion close  up  to  her,  saying, 

"Come  under  my  coat,  Johnny." 

"  It  is  n't  big  enough  for  both,"  was  his  reply. 

"  I  guess  I  can  stretch  it  a  little,"  she  said. 

And  they  got  as  close  together  and  as  warm  as  two 
birds  in  the  nest. 

How  many  shivering  bodies,  heavy  hearts,  and  weep- 
ing eyes  there  are  in  this  world  just  because,  people  do 
not  stretch  their  comforts  a  little  beyond  themselves! 

A  Child  on  Sabbath-Breaking. — One  Sunday,  as 
a  little  girl  of  four  Winters  was  on  the  way  home  from 
Church,  with  her  father,  they  passed  a  boy  splitting 
wood,  when  the  father  said,  "  Mary,  do  you  see  that 
boy  breaking  the  Sabbath?"  She  made  no  reply,  but 
appeared  to  be  very  thoughtful  as  she  walked  home- 
ward. After  entering  the  house  her  mother  asked  her 
what  she  had  seen  while  she  was  gone,  when  she  re- 
plied, "  0,  mother,  I  saw  a  boy  breaking  the  Sabbath 
with  a  big  ax!" 

Very  Suggestive. — Father  O'Leary  and  Curran 
were  cracking  their  jokes  at  a  dinner  party  one  even- 
ing, as  was  their  wont,  when  the  celebrated  advocate 
turned  abruptly  to  the  good  father  saying,  "  I  wish, 
O'Leary,  that  you  had  the  keys  of  heaven."  "  Why, 
Curran?"  asked  the  divine.  "  Because  you  would  then 
let  me  in,"  said  the  facetious  counselor.  "  It  would  be 
much  better  for  you,  Curran,"  said  Father  O'Leary, 
"that  I  had  the  keys  of  the  other  place,  because  I 
could  then  let  you  out." 

"  More  Hat." — An  old  gentleman  who  was  always 
bragging  how  folks  used  to  work  in  his  younger  days, 
one  day  challenged  his  two  sons  to  pitch  on  a  load  of 
hay  as  fast  as  he  could  load  it.  The  challenge  was 
accepted,  the  hay  wagon  driven  round,  and  the  trial 
commenced.  For  some  time  the  old  man  held  his  own 
very  creditably,  calling  out,  "More  hay!   more  hay!" 


Thicker  and  faster  it  came.  The  old  man  was  nearly 
Covered,  still  he  kept  crying,  "More  hay!  more  hay!" 
At  length,  struggling  to  keep  on  the  top  of  the  ill- 
arranged  heap,  it  began  first  to  roll,  then  to  slide,  and 
at  last  off  it  went  from  the  wagon,  and  the  old  man 
with  it.  "  What  are  you  down  here  for?"  cried  the 
boys.  "I  came  down  after  hay!"  answered  the  old 
man  stoutly. 

A  Scotch  Nobleman. — A  Scotch  nobleman  seeing 
an  old  gardener  of  his  establishment  with  a  very  rag- 
ged coat,  made  some  passing  remarks  on  its  condition. 
"  It 's  a  very  guid  coat,"  said  the  honest  old  man.  "  I 
can  not  agree  with  you  there,"  said  his  lordship.  "  Ay, 
it's  just  a  verra  guid  coat,"  persisted  the  old  man;  "  it 
covers  a  contented  spirit,  and  a  body  that  owes  no 
man  any  thing,  and  that 's  mair  than  mony  a  man  can 
say  of  their  coat." 

A  Pertinent  Answer. — Old  Professor  Smith  wa3 
one  of  the  instructors  of  Dartmouth  College  years  ago, 
and  was  withal  about  as  blunt  and  straightforward  a 
specimen  of  humanity  as  ever  walked,  being  considered 
a  little  crabbed  by  intimates.  One  day,  in  early  Sum- 
mer, he  was  taking  his  usual  stroll  about  the  village, 
keeping  his  "eye  out"  for  any  "fast"  student  who 
might  be  "off  duty,"  when  he  met  Mr.  Page,  a  sturdy 
farmer  from  East  Hanover,  with  a  load  of  wood, 
trudging  along  the  road  barefooted;  but  he  was  a  fine 
representative  of  "  nature's  noblemen." 

"  Halloo,  Mr.  Page,"  growled  the  Professor,  "  I  should 
like  to  know  if  all  the  people  of  Hanover  go  barefoot." 

"Part  on  'em  do,  and  the  rest  on  'em  mind  their  own 
business,"  was  the  rather  settling  reply. 

Not  Easily  Scared. — Mr.  Jenkins  was  dining  at  a 
very  hospitable  table,  but  a  piece  of  bacon  near  him 
was  so  very  small  that  the  lady  of  the  house  remarked 
to  him,  "  Pray,  Mr.  Jenkins,  help  yourself  to  the  bacon! 
Do  n't  be  afraid  of  it."  "No,  indeed,  madam,  I've 
seen  a  piece  twice  as  large,  and  it  did  not  scare  me  a 
bit." 

Trying  it  On. — The  following  specimen  of  letter- 
writing  is  given  in  an  article  on  language,  in  Good 
Words.  The  note  was  received  after  a  tithe  dinner  in 
Devonshire:  "  Mr.  T.  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
H,  and  I  have  got  a  hat  that  is  not  his,  and  if  he 
have  got  a  hat  that  is  not  yours,  no  doubt  they  are  the 
expectant  ones." 

Could  n't  Get  High  Enough. — A  kind-hearted 
wife  once  waited  on  a  physician  to  request  him  to  pre- 
scribe for  her  husband's  eyes,  which  were  sore.  "  Let 
him  wash  them  every  morning  with  brandy,"  said  the 
doctor.  A  few  weeks  after  the  doctor  chanced  to  meet 
the  wife.  "  Well,  has  your  husband  followed  my  ad- 
vice?" "  He  has  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  do 
it,  doctor,  but  he  never  could  get  the  brandy  higher 
than  his  mouth." 

A  Child's  Idea  of  Home. — A  child,  when  one  day 
speaking  of  his  home  to  a  friend,  was  asked,  "  Where 
is  your  home?"  Looking  with  loving  eyes  at  his 
mother,  he  replied,  "Where  mother  is!"  Was  ever 
a  question  more  truthfully,  beautifully,  or  touchingly 
answered? 
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The  Bible. — The  following  elegant  extract  we  take 
from  Dr.  Schaffs  Preface  to  the  American  edition  of 
Dr.  Lange's  Commentary: 

Viewed  merely  as  a  human  or  literary  production, 
the  Bible  is  a  marvelous  book,  and  without  a  rival. 
All  the  libraries  of  theology,  philosophy,  history, 
antiquities,  poetry,  law,  and  policy  would  not  furnish 
material  enough  for  so  rich  a  treasure  of  the  choicest 
gems  of  human  genius,  wisdom,  and  experience.  It 
embraces  works  of  about  forty  authors,  representing 
the  extremes  of  society,  from  the  throne  of  the  king 
to  the  boat  of  the  fisherman;  it  was  written  during  a 
long  period  of  sixteen  centuries,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  in  the  land  of  promise, 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  classical  Greece,  and  in  imperial 
Rome;  it  commences  with  the  creation  and  ends  with 
the  final  glorification,  after  describing  all  the  interest- 
ing stages  in  the  revelation  of  God  and  the  spiritual 
development  of  man;  it  uses  all  forms  of  literary  com- 
position; it  rises  to  the  highest  bights  and  descends  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  humanity;  it  measures  all  states 
and  conditions  of  life;  it  is  acquainted  with  every 
grief  and  every  woe;  it  touches  every  chord  of  sym- 
pathy; it  contains  the  spiritual  biography  of  every 
heart;  it  is  suited  to  every  class  of  society,  and  can  be 
read  with  the  same  interest  and  profit  by  the  king 
and  the  beggar,  by  the  philosopher  and  the  child;  it  is 
as  universal  as  the  race,  and  reaches  beyond  the  limits 
of  time  into  the  boundless  regions  of  eternity.  Even 
this  matchless  combination  of  human  excellencies  point 
to  its  divine  character  and  origin,  as  the  absolute  per- 
fection of  Christ's  humanity  is  an  evidence  of  his 
divinity. 

But  the  Bible  is,  first  and  last,  a  book  of  religion. 
It  presents  the  only  true,  universal,  and  absolute  re- 
ligion of  God,  both  in  its  preparatory  process  or 
growth  under  the  dispensation  of  the  law  and  the 
promise,  and  in  its  completion  under  the  dispensation 
of  the  Gospel  a  religion  which  is  intended  ultimately 
to  absorb  all  the  religions  of  the  world.  It  speaks  to 
us  as  immortal  beings  on  the  highest,  noblest,  and 
most  important  themes  which  can  challenge  our  atten- 
tion, and  with  an  authority  that  is  absolutely  irresisti- 
ble and  overwhelming.  It  can  instruct,  edify,  warn, 
terrify,  appease,  cheer,  and  encourage  as  no  other 
book.  It  seizes  man  in  the  hidden  depths  of  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  constitution,  and  goes  to  the 
quick  of  the  soul,  to  that  mysterious  point  where  it  is 
connected  with  the  unseen  world  and  with  the  great 
Father  of  spirits.  It  acts  like  an  all-penetrating  and 
all-transforming  leaven  upon  every  faculty  of  the 
mind  and  every  emotion  of  the  heart.  It  enriches  the 
memory,  it  elevates  the  reason,  it  enlivens  the  imagin- 
ation, it  directs  the  judgment,  it  moves  the  affections, 
it  controls  the  passions,  it  quickens  the  conscience,  it 
strengthens  the  will,  it  kindles  the  sacred  flame  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity;  it  purifies,  ennobles,  sanctifies 
the  whole  man,  and  brings  him  unto  living  union  with 
God.     It  can  not  only  enlighten,  reform,  and  improve, 


but  regenerate  and  create  anew,  and  produce  effects 
which  lie  far  beyond  the  power  of  human  genius.  It 
has  light  for  the  blind,  strength  for  the  weak,  food  for 
the  hungry,  drink  for  the  thirsty;  it  has  a  counsel,  in 
precept  or  example,  for  every  relation  in  life,  a  com- 
fort for  every  sorrow,  a  balm  for  every  wound.  Of 
all  the  books  in  the  world  the  Bible  is  the  only  one 
of  which  we  never  tire,  but  which  we  -admire  and 
love  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  we  use  it.  Like 
the  diamond,  it  casts  its  luster  in  every  direction;  like 
a  torch,  the  more  it  is  shaken  the  more  it  shines;  like 
a  healing  herb,  the  harder  it  is  pressed  the  sweeter  is 
its  fragrance. 

The  Character  of  Peter. — The  following  from 
Dr.  Hannah's  "Forty  Days  after  the  Resurrection"  is 
the  best  analysis  of  Peter's  character  we  have  ever 
seen: 

Peter  was  born  with  the  strongest  constitutional 
tendency  to  a  restless  and  excited  activity.  He  could 
not  have  endured  a  life  of  monotonous  repose.  He 
was  a  child  of  impulse;  he  would  have  been  a  lover 
of  adventure.  He  was  not  selfish  enough  to  be  covet- 
ous, nor  had  he  steadiness  enough  to  be  a  successful 
ambitious  man;  but  we  can  conceive  of  him  as  in- 
tensely excited  for  any  time  by  any  distinction  or  any 
honor  placed  within  his  reach. 

Had  he  never  seen  the  Lord  one  can  not  think  of 
him  as  remaining  all  his  life  a  fisherman  of  Galilee,  or 
if  the  natural  restraints  of  his  position  kept  him  there, 
even  in  that  fisherman's  life  he  would  have  found  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  constitutional  biases.  Eager, 
ardent,  sanguine,  it  needed  but  a  spark  to  fall  on  the 
inflammable  material,  and  his  whole  soul  kindled  into 
a  blaze,  ready  to  burst  along  whatever  path  lay  open 
at  the  time  for  its  passage. 

The  great  natural  defect  of  Peter  was  the  want  of 
steadiness,  of  a  ruling,  regulating  principle  to  keep 
him  moving  along  one  line.  Left  to  work  at  random, 
the  creditability  of  such  a  susceptible  spirit  involved 
its  possessor  often  in  inconsistency,  exposed  him  often 
to  peril.  We  have,  however,  had  the  apostle  so  often 
before  us  that  we  need  not  say  more  of  him.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  bring  out  the  strong  contrast  in 
natural  character  and  disposition  between  him  and 
John.  Yet  these  were  the  two  of  all  the  twelve  who 
finally  drew  closest  together.  The  day  of  Pentecost 
wrought  a  great  change  on  them  both,  and  by  so  doing 
linked  them  in  still  closer  bonds.  The  grace  was 
given  them  which  enabled  each  to  struggle  successfully 
with  his  own  original  defects,  and  to  find  in  the  other 
what  he  most  wanted.  It  is  truly  singular  in  reading 
the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to 
notice  how  close  the  coalition  between  Peter  and  John 
became.  Peter  and  John  go  up  together  to  the  tem- 
ple. It  is  upon  Peter  and  John  that  the  lame  man  at 
the  gate  fixes  his  eye.  After  he  is  healed,  it  is  said 
that  he  held  Peter  and  John  as  if  they  were  in- 
separable.    It   was   when    they   saw   the    boldness   of 
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Peter  and  John  that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim 
marveled.  And  when  they  commanded  them  to  speak 
no  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  it  is  said  that  Peter 
and  John  answered  and  said,  as  if  in  every  voice  as 
well  as  in  action  they  were  one. 

The  Imprecatory  Psalms.— We  doubt  not  that 
many  have  been  led  by  recent  events  to  read  the  im- 
precatory Psalms  in  a  new  light,  and  to  feel  that  one 
may  pray  for  stern  retributions  to  overtake  the  guilty 
without  any  violation  of  a  Christian  spirit.  An  able 
writer  in  the  British  Quarterly  attempts  to  prove  that 
a  desire  for  punishment  to  transgressors  breathes 
through  the  New  Testament  as  well -as  the  Old.  He 
says: 

But  the  grand  plea  in  this  matter  is  that  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  is  a  forgiving  spirit,  that  the  language, 
"  Love  your  enemies,"  is  characteristic  of  it,  and  so 
on.  Now,  it  is  not  denied  that  lessons  of  this  nature 
have  a  beautiful  prominence  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  that  private,  personal  petty,  selfish  revenges  are 
disapproved.  But  lessons  of  another  kind  also  are 
there,  and  such  as  are  in  full  accordance  even  with 
these  imprecatory  Psalms.  Did  Peter  sin  when  he  in- 
dignantly exclaimed,  "  Thy  money  perish  with  thee?" 
or  Paul,  when  he  said,  "If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema,  mnranatha?"  or  yet 
again  when  he  cries  out,  "Thou  child  of  the  devil, 
how  shalt  thou  escape  the  damnation  of  hell?"  Do 
we  not  all  remember  the  language  in  which  the  Savior 
detects  and  foreshadows  the  awful  doom  of  the  Phari- 
sees— a  doom  which,  as  in  the  case  also  of  the  woes 
denounced  against  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  could  have 
been  none  other  in  reality  than  his  own  judgment?  So, 
too,  in  the  last  day,  to  make  no  mention  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  severest  utterances  of  the  so-called 
Messianic  Psalms  are  regarded  as  his,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  it  is  from  his  mouth  that  are  to  proceed 
those  terrible  words,  "  Depart,  ye  cursed,"  etc. 

Now,  it  is  in  vain  for  men  who  profess  to  believe  in 
the  Bible  at  all  to  attempt  to  ignore  these  aspects  of  its 
teaching.  The  Christian  revelation  is  not  simply  a 
revelation  of  mercy,  it  is  also  a  revelation  of  justice. 
Its  character  of  God  discloses  his  compassion  as  a 
father,  but  along  with  it  his  moral  grandeur  as  a 
moral  ruler.  Whether  to  our  liking  or  not,  this  reve- 
lation has  its  heaven  and  its  hell,  is  designed  for  men 
who  can  believe  not  only  that  there  is  a  God,  but  that 
there  is  a  devil;  that  sin  is  a  terrible  reality,  and 
visits  upon  its  victims  a  doom  as  terrible  as  just. 
But  may  not  that  which  is  thus  evidently  right  as  an 
object  of  God's  will  be  also  right  as  an  object  of  prayer 
on  the  part  of  natures  made  to  partake  in  a  special 
degree  of  his  mind?  The  philosophy  of  the  present 
paper  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  What  it  must  be 
right  in  the  Divine  Being  to  do,  it  may  be  right  in  in- 
spired men  to  pray  him  to  do;  and  conceptions  of  law 
and  retribution,  which  certainly  have  their  place  in 
Providence,  may  have  their  place  also  in  revelation. 

The  Well-Spring  of  Liee. — "The  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  ivell  of  water  springing 
up  into  everlasting  life."     John  iv,  14. 

This  is  our  Lord's  beautiful  and  expressive  descrip- 
tion of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  heart  of  man.  A  deep 
well  wherein  pure  living  water  bubbles  up  from  the 


never-failing  spring.  It  depends  not  upon  the  rain 
from  without,  but  its  sources  of  supply  are  deep  in 
the  earth,  beyond  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season.  There 
is  a  hidden  stream  that  connects  it  with  an  inex- 
haustible fountain.  So  grace  in  the  heart  connects 
the  soul  with  that  stream  of  living  water  that  proceeds 
from  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  How  many 
are  rather  cisterns  than  wells!  In  the  rainy  season 
they  are  full,  and  even  overflow  and  spread  the  turbid 
waters  all  around,  perhaps  to  the  damage  of  surround- 
ing objects.  The  wells  are  nothing  in  comparison 
with  them  at  such  a  time;  but  when  the  drought  re- 
turns they  soon  become  empty  and  dry,  while  the 
wells  yield  their  usual  supply. 

There  is  a  difference  in  wells.  Some  with  a  full 
supply  yield  unsavory  waters.  The  water  itself  in  its 
hidden  source  is  pure,  but  in  the  channel  through 
which  it  passes  it  becomes  impregnated  with  other 
substances,  some  sour,  some  bitter,  some  brackish, 
some  pungent,  and  all  deteriorating  the  sweet,  delicious 
beverage.  How  sad  that  living  waters  should  be 
filtered  through  such  impure  channels! 

A  well,  too,  that  is  not  used  stagnates,  and  the 
water  loses  its  vitality.  But  the  more  it  is  used  the 
better  it  grows,  and  the  more  the  water  is  pumped  out 
and  carried  away  the  greater  the  supply.  The  spring 
grows  with  use.  So  grace  in  the  heart,  the  more  it  is 
exercised  the  more  it  grows.  And  herein  the  "  hid 
treasure "  of  the  Gospel  differs  from  all  other  treas- 
ures. There  is  a  limit  to  earthly  treasures  which 
cramps  the  selfish  spirit  and  shuts  up  the  avenues  of 
the  heart  against  the  cry  of  want.  But  here  it  is 
otherwise.  The  living  waters  are  abundant,  and  the 
more  we  impart  to  others,  the  greater  the  supply  in 
the  well  of  water  that  is  in  us,  bubbling  up  into  ever- 
lasting life.  Here,  then,  is  the  secret  of  spiritual 
growth:  The  constant  use  of  what  we  have.  Let  the 
living  waters  within  overflow  and  fructify  the  parched 
earth  around,  and  they  will  constantly  increase  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  The  water  will  grow  purer  and 
sweeter,  and  the  supply  more  abundant.  And  when 
the  earth  around  us  is  parched  and  dry,  why  should  the 
well  in  the  Christian's  heart  be  suffered  to  stagnate? 
The  fountain  is  inexhaustible.  There  is  enough  and 
to  spare.  Why  not  call  upon  them  to  come  and 
drink?  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 
and  those  who  labor  to  impart  the  living  waters  to 
their  fellow-men  will  receive  a  more  abundant  supply 
themselves  than  those  who  content  themselves  to  stand 
at  the  fountain  and  drink. 

Essays  to  do  Good. — "As  we  have  therefore  oppor- 
tunity, let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them 
who  are  of  the  household  of  faith."     Galatians  vi,  10. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  informs  us  that  all  the 
good  he  ever  did  to  his  country  or  mankind  he  owed 
to  a  small  book  which  he  accidentally  met  with  en- 
titled, "Essays  to  do  Good,"  in  several  sermons  from 
Galatians  vi,  10.  These  sermons  were  written  by  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather,  a  very  able  and  pious  minister  of  the 
Gospel  in  Boston.  "This  little  book,"  he  says,  "he 
studied  with  care  and  attention — laid  up  the  sentiments 
in  his  memory,  and  resolved  from  that  time,  which  was 
in  his  early  youth,  that  he  would  make  doing  good  the 
great  purpose  and  business  of  his  life." 
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General  Statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  for  1864. — 


f 

3 

a 
1 

Numbers  in  Society — 

829,379 
98,941 

928,394 
13,448 
24,809 
32,190 

905 

5,850 

90 

88 

345 

8,205 

10,015% 
823,781,510  " 
2,948% 
3,101,506 
826,883,070 

78,350  35 
490,010  80 
17,198  04 
78,780  13 
14,000  59 
8078,957  91 

13,153% 
148,475 
859,700 
2,532,175 

6,534 

4,920 
179 
671 

62 

49 

585% 
82,950,956 

92% 
8311,416 
3,202,362 

11,946  09 
98,943  78 

4,663  58 
23,094  90 

2,972  69 
8141,641  04 

145 

1,508 
25,524 
87,289 

1,008 

21 

Traveling  Preachers — 

Effective 

29 

3° 

Died 

3 

29 

Church  Property — 

Benevolent  Contributions— 

Sunday  Schools— 

In  looking  over  these  statistics  of  membership  we 
find  an  increase  of  one  for  every  167  previous  mem- 
bers, and  a  little  less  than  one  for  each  effective 
preacher.  The  largest  increase  is  in  the  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  Conference,  3,326,  being  an  increase  of 
nearly  100  per  cent.;  the  next  is  Des  Moines,  1,506, 
being  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent.  The  largest 
decrease  is  found  in  the  Ohio  Conference,  2,766;  but 
the  North-Western  Indiana  Conference  is  put  down 
for  a  decrease  of  2,567  on  a  membership  of  about  one 
half  that  of  the  Ohio  Conference.  East  Baltimore 
loses  1,394  on  a  membership  of  36,991;  about  an  equal 
proportionate  decrease  is  found  in  the  Pittsburg  Con- 
ference. For  the  year  1863  there  were  reported  100,- 
549  probationers  and  822,845  members;  for  1864  are 
reported  829,379  members  with  98,941  new  probation- 
ers. What  became  of  the  100,000  probationers  of 
1863?  The  whole  number  of  deaths  is  13,448,  and  yet 
the  increase  of  full  members  for  the  year  is  only 
4,534;  that  is,  100,549  probationers  of  1863  only  sup- 
plied the  vacancy  of  13,448  deceased  members  and 
added  4,534  to  the  list  of  full  members.  What  became 
of  the  other  82,567  who  stood  on  the  Minutes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  1864?  It  will  not 
answer  this  question  to  say  that  98,941  new  probation- 
ers stand  on  the  Minutes  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1864.  We  say  new  probationers,  because  the  proba- 
tion of  the  100,549  of  the  previous  year  had  long  since 
expired.  No  doubt  many  of  the  98,941  reported  for 
1864  are  the  same  individuals  reported  for  1863,  some 
of  them  continued  on  trial,  some  of  them  reconverted 
and    readmitted    on    trial,   but   evidently   one   of   the 


fearfully  weak  points  of  our  Church  is  the  loss  of  so 
many  probationers. 

In  benevolent  contributions  for  the  year  there  has 
been  a  noble  increase  of  $141,641.04,  and  also  in  the 
value  of  Church  property  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  about  15  per  cent.  The  total  benevolent  contribu- 
tions is  $678,957.91,  being  an  average  per  member  of 
73  1-9  cents,  or,  excluding  probationers,  an  average  of 
81  7-8  cents.  There  is  another  item  of  great  interest 
which  is  not  giveu  in  the  General  Minutes;  namely, 
the  support  of  the  effective  ministry,  which  should 
stand  to  the  credit  of  our  members.  From  a  table 
published  in  our  December  number  we  get  an  average 
on  this  item  which  gives  per  each  member  $2.92,  and 
a  claim  for  each  preacher  of  $410.24.  Taking  this 
average,  our  829,379  members,  not  including  proba- 
tioners, paid  to  their  ministers  for  the  year  1864  $2,- 
421,786.68.  If  we  include  this  and  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  our  Church  property,  which  also  came  from 
contributions  to  churches  and  parsonages,  the  whole 
contributions  of  the  Church  amount  to  $6,373,106.59! 
Besides  this  there  are  additional  thousands  that  have 
been  expended  in  working  our  Sabbath  schools,  in 
carrying  on  local  Home  Missions,  and  in  other  Chris- 
tian enterprises  not  enumerated  in  the  General 
Minutes. 

Wonders  of  the  English  Language. — The  con- 
struction of  the  English  language  must  appear  most  for- 
midable to  a  foreigner.  One  of  them  looking  at  a  pic- 
ture of  a  number  of  vessels  said,  "  See,  what  a  flock  of 
ships!"  He  was  told  that  a  flock  of  ships  was  called 
a  fleet,  and  that  a  fleet  of  sheep  was  called  a  flock. 
And  it  was  added,  for  his  guidance  in  mastering  the 
intricacies  of  our  language,  that  a  flock  of  girls  is 
called  a  bevy,  that  a  bevy  of  wolves  is  called  a  pack, 
and  a  pack  of  thLeves  is  called  a  gang,  and  a  gang  of 
angels  is  called  a  host,  and  a  host  of  porpoises  is  called 
a  shoal,  and  a  shoal  of  buffalo  is  called  a  herd,  and  a 
herd  of  children  is  called  a  troop,  and  a  troop  of 
partridges  is  called  a  covey,  and  a  covey  of  beauties 
is  called  a  galaxy,  and  a  galaxy  of  ruffians  is  called  a 
horde,  and  a  horde  of  rubbish  is  called  a  heap,  and  a 
heap  of  oxen  is  called  a  drove,  and  a  drove  of  black- 
guards is  called  a  mob,  and  a  mob  of  whales  is  called 
a  school,  and  a  school  of  worshipers  is  called  a  con- 
gregation, and  a  congregation  of  engineers  is  called  a 
corps,  and  a  corps  of  robbers  is  called  a  band,  and  a 
band  of  locusts  is  called  a  swarm,  and  a  swarm  of 
people  is  called  a  crowd,  and  a  crowd  of  gentlefolks 
is  called  elite,  and  the  elite  of  the  city's  thieves  and 
rascals  are  called  the  roughs. 

Geographical  Discovert  in  South  America. — 
A  most  important  discovery,  far  more  so  than  that 
of  the  alleged  source  of  the  Nile,  has  just  been  made 
in  South  America.  It  is  that  the  great  river  Amazon 
has  been  found  to  be  navigable  from  one  end  to  the 
other;  that,  in  fact,  a  new  route  has  been  opened 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
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Meditations  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity, 
and  on  the  Religious  Questions  of  the  Day.  By  M. 
Guizot.  Translated  from  the  French  under  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Author.  12mo.  Pp.  356.  New  York: 
Carlton  &  Porter. — "  I  have  passed  thirty-five  years  of 
my  life,"  says  the  author,  "  in  struggling,  on  a  bustling 
arena,  for  the  establishment  of  political  liberty  and 
the  maintenance  of  order  as  established  by  law.  I 
have  learned,  in  the  labors  and  trials  of  this  struggle, 
the  real  worth  of  Christian  faith  and  of  Christian  lib- 
erty. God  permits  me,  in  the  repose  of  my  retreat,  to 
consecrate  to  their  cause  what  remains  to  me  of  life 
and  of  strength.  It  is  the  most  salutary  favor  and 
the  greatest  honor  that  I  can  receive  from  his  good- 
ness." 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  this  great  layman,  in  the  ma- 
turity of  his  years  and  ripeness  of  his  scholarship  and 
experience,  spending  his  last  days  in  this  work  of  grat- 
itude and  love.  His  fame  already  extends  throughout 
Christendom  as  a  great  scholar,  philosopher,  and  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  and  he  is  now  preparing  to  endear  his 
name  to  thousands  more  by  his  manly  and  profound 
defense  of  our  holy  religion  from  the  attacks  of  skep- 
ticism. He  has  taken  to  himself  a  great  work.  The 
present  volume  is  only  the  first  of  a  series,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  three  others  which  will  treat  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures,  the  actual  state  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  its  future  destiny.  The  present  vol- 
ume aims  to  explain  and  establish  what  constitutes  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  religion;  "  that  is  to  say,  what 
those  natural  problems  are  that  correspond  with  the 
fundamental  dogmas  that  offer  their  solution,  the  su- 
pernatural facts  upon  which  these  same  dogmas  repose." 
Natural  problems,  Christian  dogmas,  the  supernatural, 
the  limits  of  science,  revelation,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  God  according  to  the  Bible,  and  Jesus 
Christ  according  to  the  Gospel,  are  the  great  themes 
which  the  author  here  presents.  Of  his  style  and  mode 
of  treatment  of  these  subjects  our  readers  have  had 
excellent  opportunity  to  judge  in  the  articles  which 
we  have  issued  in  the  Repository,  translated  for  us 
from  the  original  by  Professor  Lacroix  independently 
of  the  present  edition.  The  present  is  an  authorized 
version,  and  is  a  faithful  presentation  of  the  original. 
We  need  not  commend  this  great  work;  of  course 
every  one  interested  in  "  the  religious  questions  of  the 
day"  will  read  it. 

The  Ferry-Boy  and  the  Financier.  By  a  Con- 
tributor to  the  Atlantic.  Tenth  Thousand.  Boston: 
Walker,  Wise  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co. 
IGmo.  Pp.  332.  $1.25.  4  Cuts.— This  claims  to  be  an 
authentic  narrative  of  the  early  life  of  Hon.  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  now  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  author,  however,  writing  for  the  young  has  aimed 
to  infuse  spirit  and  interest  into  the  scenes  and  inci- 
dents described,  rather  than  weary  the  reader  with  dry 
details,  and  has  introduced  imaginary  conversations, 


and  occasionally  fictitious  circumstances,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  facts  are  left  unchanged  and  the  charac- 
ter is  faithfully  and  carefully  depicted.  It  is  not  easy 
to  write  a  book  in  this  way,  and  yet  we  feel  that  the 
author  has  succeeded,  and  has  produced  a  book  which 
accurately  presents  to  us  the  boy-life  of  Mr.  Chase,  and 
at  the  same  time  enlists  the  constant  interest  of  the 
young  reader,  and  fastens  the  great  lessons  of  the  book 
more  impressively  upon  the  mind  than  would  be  done 
by  a  dry  detail  of  facts.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  books 
thus  treating  the  early  lives  of  eminent  men  who  have 
risen  to  their  high  places  by  diligence,  patience,  good- 
ness, and  perseverance,  and  the  avidity  with  which  they 
have  been  seized  by  the  young  folks  shows  that  they 
have  struck  the  right  key.  Their  popularity  is  well- 
deserved. 

A  Youth's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  from  the 
Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  to  the  Capture  of  Roanoke 
Island.  By  William  M.  Thayer.  Author  of  the  "Pi- 
oneer Boy,"  etc.  lGmo.  Pp.  347.  Same  Publishers.— 
Mr.  Thayer  has  amply  proved  his  ability  to  write  for 
the  young.  His  "  Pioneer  Boy,"  being  a  graphic  life 
of  the  President  written  for  youth,  has  already  gone 
into  the  hands  of  thousands,  and  the  present  work  has 
already  reached  its  tenth  thousand.  Every  young 
reader  who  wishes  to  know  about  the  "  great  rebellion" 
should  get  hold  of  this  book;  it  tells  all  about  its  ori- 
gin, about  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  leading 
events  of  the  war  down  to  General  Burnside's  expedi- 
tion, in  which  the  Island  of  Roanoke  was  captured.  It 
will  be  followed  by  others  till  you  have  a  complete 
history  of  the  war.  We  heartily  agree  with  the  author 
in  hoping  he  shall  rally  a  grand  corps  of  young  read- 
ers, on  whose  flying  banners  will  be  inscribed,  "Lovers 
of  history — fact  and  not  fiction." 

The  Young  Crusoe;  or,  Adventures  of  a  Shipxoreck- 
ed  Boy.  A  Story  for  Boys.  By  Dr.  Harley.  Illus- 
trated. lQmo.  Pp.  270.  Same  Publishers. — A  delight- 
fully-written story,  and  full  of  good  lessons  for  the 
young. 

Spectacles  for  Young  Eyes.  Moscow.  By  Sarah 
W.  Lander,  l&mo.  Pp.  202.  The  Same  Publishers. — 
This  is  one  of  an  admirable  series  of  children's  books, 
designed  to  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes,  being  de- 
scriptions of  cities,  accompanied  with  stories,  adven- 
tures, and  historical  incidents.  They  are  really  "  spec- 
tacles for  young  eyes,"  enabling  the  young  reader  to 
see  home  and  foreign  cities  without  the  labor  of  travel, 
being  written  from  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  localities  described.  They  are  largely  illustrated 
and  bound  in  bright  colors.  Indeed,  we  should  say  of 
all  these  books  of  Messrs.  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.,  they 
are  issued  in  the  best  styles  of  book-making. 

Lyra  Americana;  or,  Verses  of  Praise  and  Faith, 
from  American  Poets.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  the 
Rev.  George  T.  Rider,  M.  A.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     Cincinnati:  R.  W.   Carroll  &  Co. — This  is  an- 
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other  of  those  charming  collections  of  sacred  sougs 
which  the  Messrs.  Appleton  are  issuing  in  such  beauti- 
ful style.  It  is  uniform  in  size  and  binding  with  the 
Lyra  Anglicana;  with  its  tinted  paper,  antique  type, 
green  back,  crimsoned  edge,  illuminated  title-page,  it  is 
certainly  a  fine  specimen  of  book-making;  and  its  con- 
tents richly  merit  so  fine  a  dress.  As  its  name  im- 
ports, it  is  a  collection  of  sacred  lyrics,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  in  number,  from  our  best  American 
poets,  embracing  a  large  range  of  subjects  in  Christian 
faith  and  experience.  We  see  the  names  of  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Doane,  Eastburn,  Bethune, 
Mrs.  Stowe,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Alice  Cary,  and  a  host 
of  others,  indicating  the  catholic  spirit  which  has  pre- 
sided over  the  compilation. 

Real  and  Ideal.  By  John  W.  Montclair.  Second 
Edition.  Broad  12mo.  Pp.  119.  Philadelphia:  Fred- 
erick Leypoldt.  New  York:  Hurd  &  Houghton. — Mr. 
Montclair  makes  his  debut  as  a  poet  "unheralded — a 
pilgrim  and  a  stranger,"  but  we  do  not  need  to  keep 
him  company  long  to  discover  that  we  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  real  poet.  The  volume  consists  of  a  number 
of  short  poems,  many  of  them  full  of  delicate  fancy 
and  deep  feeling.  There  are  some  translations  from 
the  old  German,  which  evince  the  scholarship  and 
skill  of  the  translator.  Lovers  of  good  poetry  we  are 
sure  will  accept  the  author  of  "  Real  and  Ideal  "  and 
crown  him  with  the  poet's  wreath.  The  volume  is 
issued  in  excellent  style  by  the  publishers. 

The  Yankee  Boy  from  Home.  Anonymous.  Sec- 
ond Edition.  12mo.  Pp.  318.  $1.50.  New  York: 
James  Miller.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — A 
young  man  adopting  the  plan  of  connecting  the  acqui- 
sition of  foreign  languages  with  an  experience  of  for- 
eign manners,  spends  somewhat  more  than  two  years 
residing  and  journeying  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  France 
and  Switzerland,  and  here  quite  graphically  gives  the 
record  of  his  adventures  and  experiences.  He  writes 
and  acts  like  Young  America,  and  makes  a  book  quite 
readable  for  young  Americans  at  home. 

Musical  Leaves  for  Sabbath  Schools,  Composed 
of  Musical  Leaves  Numbers  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  with  an  addi- 


tion of  100  Popular  Hymns.  By  Philip  Phillips.  Cin- 
cinnati: Philip  Phillips  &  Co.,  and  Poe  &  Hitchcock. — 
These  musical  leaves  are  already  widely  known  through- 
out the  Sabbath  schools  of  the  country,  having  been 
issued  in  single  numbers  containing  twenty  gems  each, 
being  about  enough  to  interest  the  scholars  and  secure 
the  learning  of  them  by  the  school.  Now  Mr.  Phillips 
gathers  the  four  numbers  together,  adds  to  them  about 
a  hundred  hymns  suitable  for  the  Sabbath  school,  and 
appends  some  choice  songs  and  music  for  patriotic,  be 
nevolent,  and  social  occasions,  and  binds  them  all  up 
in  a  volume  of  about  a  hundred  pages.  This  is  un- 
questionably the  "music-book"  for  the  Sabbath  school; 
the  poetry  is  almost  entirely  new,  written  by  the  best 
composers  expressly  for  the  Sabbath  school;  the  music 
is  carefully  composed  by  the  most  popular  writers,  much 
of  it  expressly  for  this  work;  the  songs  all  contain  im- 
portant Scripture  lessons,  and  the  book  is  admirably 
adapted  in  all  its  arrangements  for  practical  use.  We 
have  heard  many  of  the  hymns  and  songs,  some  of 
them  sung  by  Mr.  Phillips  himself,  and  they  possess 
great  beauty  and  power. 

Miscellaneous. — 1.  Essay  and  Letters  on  the  Treat- 
ment of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  and  Lungs,  by  Inhaling 
Medicated  Air.     By  N.  B.  Wolfe,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 

2.  Our  Mutual  Friend.  By  Charles  Dickens.  With 
Illustrations.  Part  I.  Paper,  50  cents.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 

3.  Westminster  Review,  January,  1865.  Blackwood's 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  January,  1865.  The  London 
Quarterly  Review,  January,  1865.  American  editions. 
New  York:  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.  Every  American 
scholar  ought  to  sustain  these  enterprising  publishers 
of  the  British  periodicals.  The  whole  of  them  are 
offered  at  $15  per  year — periodicals  which  if  ordered 
from  England  would  now  cost  $100 

4.  The  United  States  Service  Magazine,  February. 
New  York:  Charles  B.  Richardson. 

5.  Chambers's  Encyclopedia.  A  Dictionary  of  Uni- 
versal Knowledge  for  the  People.  Parts  85  and  86. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  Rob- 
ert Clarke  &  Co. 
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ESSAT-THE  CHURCH  AND  HER  CHILDREN. 

NUMBER  III. 

The  Church  must  provide  something  more  for  her 
children  than  the  Sabbath  school,  unless  we  extend 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term  and  enlarge  the 
compass  of  that  institution  so  as  to  embrace  within  it 
all  the  processes  of  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of 
our  children  from  childhood  to  manhood.  It  has 
probably  occurred  to  most  of  us  that  there  is  a  chasm 
in  the  process  of  the  religious  training  of  our  children. 
At  a  suitable  age  we  generally  bring  them  forward 
and  install  them  in  the  Sabbath  school.  Here  for 
several  years  they  remain,  receiving  its  more  or  less 
perfected  teachings  and  its  more  or  less  sanctifying  in- 


fluences. But  the  child  eventually  reaches  an  age 
when  both  he  and  his  parents  are  apt  to  feel  that  he 
is  outgrowing  the  Sabbath  school,  and  his  attendance 
upon  that  institution  is  allowed  to  terminate.  And 
now  succeeds  a  dangerous  and  often  fatal  intermission 
in  the  religious  culture  of  the  subject.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  through  the  years  during  which  the  child 
has  attended  the  Sabbath  school  the  parents  have 
ceased  from  nearly  all  efforts  at  home-culture,  and 
now  when  this  period  is  reached,  the  most  important 
and  critical,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  life  of  the  youth, 
he  is  free  both  from  the  discipline  of  home  and  from 
the  instructions  of  the  Church.  It  is  true,  they  are 
now  large  enough  to  attend  the  public  ministrations 
of  the  Church,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  appreciate 
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these  services;  but  the  term  of  personal  religious 
tuition  and  of  individual  application  of  religious  truth 
has  passed. 

The  Church  needs  something  to  occupy  and  fill  up 
this  chasm.  It  is  here  that  so  many  of  our  youths 
are  lost  to  the  Church,  and  it  is  in  this  very  chasm, 
where  they  seem  to  be  forgotten  and  lost  sight  of  for 
a  time,  that  so  many  sink  to  rise  no  more.  We  want 
some  still  further  department  into  which  to  receive 
our  children  at  this  interesting  age,  when  they  seem 
to  be  trembling  on  the  borders  of  a  new  life — when 
they  are  about  "to  put  away  childish  things"  and 
emerge  into  manhood.  This  is  no  mere  ideal  period, 
it  is  a  true  and  real  physiological  era  in  the  life  of 
our  children,  and  has  its  real  exigencies  and  presents 
its  real  indications.  In  thousands  of  cases  it  is  the 
turning-point  for  life  or  death;  in  all  it  is  a  period  of 
both  peril  and  hope.  "  God's  great  battle  for  the  souls 
of  men  is  ordinarily  fought  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  twenty."  How  as  a  Church  have  we  been  meet- 
ing this  great  battle  and  been  providing  for  these 
great  wants?  What  institution  or  department  have 
we  hitherto  had  in  our  Church  to  meet  the  demands 
of  this  struggle  for  the  souls  of  our  children?  Not 
the  Sabbath  school,  for  we  speak  of  that  period  when 
our  children  feel  that  they  are  outgrowing  this;  not 
the  class-room,  for  they  are  not  specially  invited  or 
expected  to  enter  that,  unless  already  under  deep 
religious  influences,  and  if  they  were,  the  ordinary 
class  meeting  is  not  adapted  to  them;  not  the  ordinary 
Sabbath  day  services,  for  these  are  not  sufficiently 
direct  and  personal  in  their  application  to  them;  not 
sporadic  efforts  in  children's  revivals,  for,  though  we 
approve  and  welcome  these,  they  are  not  sufficiently 
constant  in  their  influence,  and  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances fail  of  their  object.  The  age  of  which  we 
speak  is  one  that  trembles  between  the  Sabbath  school 
and  the  class  meeting,  and  demands  to  meet  its  wants 
an  intermediate  department  that  combines  the  educa- 
tional feature  of  the  one  with  the  experimental  feature 
of  the  other — a  department  in  which  the  religious 
education  of  the  youth  may  be  continued,  and  an 
opportunity  may. be  had  for  testing  and  developing 
the  beginnings  of  a  religious  experience  that  may  be- 
come manifest  in  them. 

The  Church  has  long  been  aware  of  this  desideratum, 
and  for  forty  years  at  least  has  been  laboring  to  sup- 
ply it.  As  early  as  1824  this  subject  engaged  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  General  Conference,  when 
that  body  recognized  and  avowed  all  that  is  claimed 
with  regard  to  the  relations  and  privileges  of  our 
children,  and  accepted  the  full  measure  of  its  obliga- 
tion to  provide  for  the  religious  care  and  culture  of 
the  multitudes  of  children  that  had  been  gathered 
into  the  Church  and  congregations,  or  were  connected 
with  it  as  the  children  of  its  members.  "  Let  all  the 
preachers,"  said  our  fathers,  "faithfully  enforce  upon 
parents  and  Sunday  school  teachers  the  great  import- 
ance of  instructing  children  in  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  our  holy  religion.  Let  the  preachers  also 
publicly  catechise  the  children  in  the  Sunday  school 
and  at  special  meetings  appointed  for  that  purpose." 
It  was  further  provided  that  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  preachers  to  form  Bible  classes  wherever  they  can 
for  the  instruction  of  larger  children  and  youth,  and 


where  they  can  not  superintend  them  personally  to 
appoint  suitable  leaders  for  that  purpose.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  every  preacher  of  a  circuit  or  station  to 
obtain  the  names  of  the  children  belonging  to  his  con- 
gregations and  leave  a  list  of  such  names  for  his  suc- 
cessor; and  in  his  pastoral  visits  he  shall  pay  special 
attention  to  the  children,  speaking  to  them  personally 
and  kindly  on  experimental  and  practical  godliness, 
according  to  their  capacity,  pray  earnestly  for  them, 
and  diligently  instruct  and  exhort  all  parents  to  dedi- 
cate their  children  to  the  Lord  in  baptism  as  early  as 
convenient;  and  let  all  baptized  children  be  faithfully 
instructed  in  the  nature,  privileges,  and  obligations  of 
their  baptism.  Those  of  them  who  are  well  disposed 
may  be  admitted  to  our  class  meetings  and  love-feasts, 
and  such  as  are  truly  serious  and  manifest  a  desire  to 
flee  the  wrath  to  come  shall  be  advised  to  join  the 
society  as  probationers." 

All  this,  with  important  additions,  the  most  recent 
of  which  we  will  notice  hereafter,  has  been  standing 
in  our  Discipline  for  forty  years.  Had  these  provi- 
sions been  faithfully  carried  out  in  every  circuit  and 
station  for  the  past  forty  years,  how  vast  the  influence 
it  would  have  had  upon  the  character  and  destinies 
of  the  Church!  How  many  would  have  been  pre- 
vented from  growing  up  without  any  special  ties  of 
attachment  or  feelings  of  veneration  for  the  Church, 
thus  wandering  away  into  the  world  or  into  other 
communions!  But  one  important  tiling  at  least  has 
been  accomplishing  during  those  forty  years.  The 
sentiment  of  the  Church  has  been  maturing,  she  has 
been  constantly  perceiving  more  clearly  her  duty  in 
these  respects,  and  preparing  to  enter  still  more  seri- 
ously and  wisely  into  the  work  of  caring  for  her  chil- 
dren. This  growing  sentiment  met  its  highest  expres- 
sion in  the  action  of  the  last  General  Conference,  and 
our  present  Discipline,  in  what  it  provides  for  the 
children  and  what  it  prescribes  as  the  duty  of  the 
Church,  presents,  perhaps,  the  very  wisest  and  best 
adapted  provisions  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  our 
children  at  the  age  and  in  the.  circumstances  of  which 
we  now  write.  What  we  now  want,  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  had  and  have  done,  is  a  hearty  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  preachers  and  people  of  the 
measures  enacted  by  the  last  General  Conference,  and 
a  wise  and  judicious  application  of  them  in  every 
Church. 

As  our  Discipline  now  stands  it  plainly  contemplates 
two  branches  of  effort  and  two  directions  of  interest 
in  behalf  of  the  children.  In  the  section  on  "Sunday 
Schools  and  the  Instruction  of  Children" — Part  V, 
Section  II — we  have  prescribed  nearly  the  same  duties 
as  we  have  quoted  above  from  the  Discipline  of  182-1, 
such  as  special  care  of  the  Sunday  schools,  supervision 
of  the  books,  preaching  on  the  subject  of  Sunday 
schools,  preaching  to  the  children,  formation  of  Bible- 
classes  under  the  special  care  of  the  pastor  if  possible, 
special  attention  to  the  children  in  pastoral  visits,  etc., 
all  contemplating  the  careful  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  great 
truths,  especially  of  the  Gospel.  Instruction  here  is 
the  leading  idea.  But  another  and  still  more  import- 
ant series  of  provisions  is  presented  to  us  in  the  sec 
tion  on  "  The  Relation  of  Baptized  Children  to  the 
Church."     Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Section   II.     After  set- 
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tling  the  question  that  all  young  children  are  entitled 
to  baptism,  and  especially  such  as  can  be  subsequently 
brought  under  religious  instruction  and  discipline,  it 
then  answers  with  sufficient  definiteness  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  the  much-agitated  question,  "What  is  the 
relation  of  baptized  children  to  the  Church?"  "We 
regard  all  children  who  have  been  baptized,"  says  the 
Discipline,  "  as  placed  in  visible  covenant  relation  to 
God,  and  under  the  special  care  and  supervision  of  the 
Church."  Then  the  practical  question:  "What  shall 
be  done  for  the  baptized  children  of  our  Church?" 

Answer  1.  The  preacher  in  charge  shall  preserve  a 
full  and  accurate  register  of  the  names  of  all  the 
baptized  children  within  his  pastoral  care;  the  dates 
of  their  birth,  baptism,  their  parentage,  and  places 
of  residence. 

2.  At  the  age.  of  ten  years,  or  earlier,  the  preacher 
in  charge  shall  organize  the  baptized  children  of  the 
Church  into  classes,  and  appoint  suitable  leaders — 
male  or  female — whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  meet  them 
in  class  once  a  week,  and  instruct  them  in  the  nature, 
design,  and  obligations  of  baptism,  and  the  truths  of 
religion  necessary  to  make  them  "  wise  unto  salva- 
tion;" urge  them  to  give  regular  attendance  upon  the 
means  of  grace;  advise,  exhort,  and  encourage  them  to 
an  immediate  consecration  of  their  hearts  and  lives  to 
God,  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  their  religious  ex- 
perience; provided  that  children  unhaptized  are  not  to 
be  excluded  from  these  classes. 

3.  Whenever  they  shall  have  attained  an  age  suffi- 
cient to  understand  the  obligations  of  religion,  and 
shall  give  evidence  of  a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  and  to  be  saved  from  their  sins,  their  names 
may.  with  their  consent,  be  enrolled  on  the  list  of 
probationers;  and  if  they  shall  continue  to  give  evi- 
dence of  a  principle  and  habit  of  piety,  they  may  be 
admitted  into  full  membership  in  our  Church  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  leader  with  whom  they  have  met 
at  least  six  months  in  class,  by  publicly  assenting 
before  the  Church  to  the  baptismal  covenant,  and  also 
the  usual  questions  on  doctrines  and  discipline. 

We  have  said  the  Discipline  evidently  contemplates 
two  directions  of  interest  in  behalf  of  our  youth;  the 
first  rather  educational,  the  second  more  especially 
directed  to  the  culture  of  the  young  heart  and  the 
development  of  a  religious  life.  We  might  combine 
the  two  objects  in  one  institution,  and  establish  in  the 
Church,  as  has  already  been  extensively  done  in  the 
Wesleyan  connection,  what  may  be  called  catechumen 
classes,  and  adapt  them  to  the  twofold  object  of  con- 
tinuing the  religious  education  of  their  members,  and 
of  bringing  out  and  maturing  their  religious  experi- 
ence. The  indications  of  the  Discipline,  however, 
could  be  better  met  by  two  distinct  departments. 
First,  one  designed  specifically  to  continue  the  relig- 
ious education  of  the  young,  and  intended  to  retain 
further  hold  upon  those  who  think  they  are  of  an  age 
to  justify  them  in  retiring  from  the  Sabbath  school; 
a  department  furnishing  to  the  young  a  more  minute 
and  comprehensive  Bible  education,  bringing  them 
more  directly  into  contact  with  the  great  moral  and 
doctrinal  truths  of  the  Word  of  God.  We  know  not 
why  such  an  institution  may  not  and  should  not  be 
formed  in  each  of  our  Churches,  and  why  pastors  and 
parents  should  not  urge  upon  the  young  the  duty  and 


importance  of  attending  such  a  class.  We  know  not 
a  few  pastors,  both  of  our  own  and  other  Churches, 
who  have  no  difficulty  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
social  tendencies,  as  well  as  of  the  love  of  information 
found  in  the  young,  to  gather  them  into  such  classes 
by  scores,  and  fifties,  and  even  hundreds.  The  bene- 
ficial results  which  might  be  expected  to  flow  from 
such  a  department  or  from  such  a  continuation  of  the 
Scriptural  education  of  the  young  are  easily  conceived, 
not  the  least  among  which  is  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Church  would  still  retain  her  hold  on  her  youth,  and 
their  interest  in  the  Church  and  the  Word  of  God 
would  be  still  continued. 

But  this  would  meet  only  part  of  the  indications; 
we  need  still  a  sacred  chamber  into  which  to  conduct 
those  who  give  more  or  less  manifestations  of  a  relig- 
ious life — a  department  into  which  we  may  receive 
those  who  are  anxiously  inquiring  the  way  to  God, 
and  whose  young  hearts  have  been  touched  by  the 
spirit  and  grace  of  God.  Beligious  education  is  one 
thing,  and  of  great  moment,  too,  in  the  training  of 
our  children;  but  religious  experience  is  still  another 
thing,  and  still  more  important,  and  we  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  this  in  its  first  manifestations  in  our 
children,  and  to  receive  and  cherish  the  tender  bud 
that  it  may  bloom  and  ripen  into  a  mature  and  strong 
piety.  For  this  we  want  the  youth's  or  children's 
class-room — not  simply  a  place  in  each  of  our  classes 
where  the  young  may  be  received  and  may  participate 
in  the  general  routine  of  our  class-meeting  exercises, 
but  a  class  meeting  specifically  designed  for  them.  It 
should  be  a  class  meeting  placed  wherever  practicable 
under  the  immediate  care  of  the  pastor,  and  in  which 
he  may  be  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
lambs  of  his  flock,  and  where  he  may  watch  over  and 
train  into  a  mature  piety  the  budding  of  a  religious 
life  which  may  be  discovered  to  have  sprung  up  in 
that  fresh  and  fertile  soil.  Let  these  baptized  children 
or  members  of  these  children's  classes  be  recognized 
as  infant  or  juvenile  candidates  for  full  or  adult  mem- 
bership in  the  Church,  and  when  they  have  reached  a 
proper  age  and  development  in  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience so  as  to  appreciate  the  important  step  about 
to  be  taken,  let  them  be  enrolled  as  probationers  for 
adult  membership,  be  admitted  to  the  regular  classes, 
'to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  means  of  grace,  and  in 
due  time,  taking  upon  themselves  the  baptismal  cove- 
nant, answering  the  usual  questions  on  doctrines  and 
discipline,  and  giving  "evidence  of  a  principle  and 
habit  of  piety  let  them  be  admitted  to  full  membership 
in  the  Church." 

What  numbers  of  our  children  might  be  gathered 
into  the  Church  by  the  faithful  application  of  these 
methods  and  processes!  And  what  strength  of  piety 
and  maturity  of  character  might  we  'expect  in  such 
members!  Coming  forth  from  the  Sabbath  school  and 
the  Bible-class,  and  from  the  long  and  careful  heart- 
training  of  the  children's  class,  we  might  look  for  a 
race  of  strong  men  and  women  in  the  future  temple 
of  the  Lord,  each  one  ready  to  do  good  service,  to 
endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier,  and  to  give  to 
every  one  that  should  ask  a  reason  for  the  hope  that 
is  in  them.  There  would  be  giants  in  those  days,  or, 
better  still,  there  would  be  Timothys,  knowing  the 
Scriptures  from  their  youth  up. 
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Lady  Eachael  Russell. — We  had  not  intended  to 
introduce  the  portrait  of  this  excellent  lady  into  the 
present  number;  we  discovered,  however,  when  well 
advanced  in  the  "  making  up"  of  the  contents,  that  the 
plate  we  had  thought  of  using  would  not  be  completed 
in  time.  This  has  crowded  our  brief  notice  into  the 
Editor's  Table.  We  had  not  designed  giving  an  ex- 
tensive memoir,  not  because  our  subject  is  not  emi- 
nently worthy  of  it,  but  because  very  recently  our 
publishers  in  New  York  issued  that  admirable  little 
book  from  the  pen  of  M.  Guizot,  entitled,  "  Love  in 
Marriage,"  which  is  a  most  excellent  portraiture  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Lady  Eussell,  and  which  we  feel 
ought  to  find  its  way  into  every  family  into  which  the 
Repository  enters.  From  it  we  select  the  few  items 
that  we  here  present. 

Eachael    Wriothesly  was    the   daughter   of    Thomas, 
Earl  of  Southampton,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1636. 
Her  father  had  married  Eachael  de  Euvigny,  a  French 
lady,  a  descendant  of  one  of  those  noble  families  who, 
in   the  sixteenth  century,  had  embraced  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation,  though  feeble  and  persecuted  from  its 
cradle.     Eachael  bore  her  mother's  name,  and  by  her 
was  educated  in  the  English  and  French  traditions  of 
virtue  and  piety;  she  received,  besides,  from  the  events 
in  which  her  youth  was  passed,  those  strong  moral  im- 
pressions which  never  fail  to  elevate  souls  who  are  not 
crushed  beneath  their   weight.     She  early   learned  to 
sympathize  deeply  with  the  misfortunes  of  others,  and 
to  endure  afflictions  patiently.     Her  mother  died  while 
Rachael  was  yet  young,  and  her  father  married  a  sec- 
ond time;  but  he  preserved  the  tenderest  affection  for 
the  two  daughters  of  his  first  wife,  and  Rachael  fondly 
loved  and  respected  him.     At  the  time  when  she  passed 
from  childhood  to  youth  she  lived  far  from  the  world, 
in  the  country,  in  those  habits  of  tranquillity,  dignity, 
and  simplicity,   social  elevation  and   popular  benevo- 
lence, which  are  the  best  honor  of  a  Christian  aristoc- 
racy.    In   1653,   at   seventeen   years   of   age,   she   was 
beautiful,  pious,  and  vivacious,  without  excess  or  want 
of  imagination,  disposed   to   enjoy   life   peaceably,   re- 
ceiving benefits  as  mercies,  and  adversities  as  lessons 
from   the  hand  of  God.     At  this  time  Lord  Vaughan, 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Carbury,  asked  her  hand  in 
marriage.     Of  this   marriage   she   said   it  was  one   of 
those  unions  which  was  rather  accepted  than  chosen  by 
either  party.     Yet  in  her  new  home  she  most  success- 
fully fulfilled  all  her  duties  as  woman  and  wife.     Four- 
teen years  thus  flowed  on  in  virtuous  and  modest  hap- 
piness, during  which,  by  her  gentle  virtues,  agreeable 
disposition,  and  her  perfect  and  constant  kindness,  she 
inspired   the  liveliest  affection  of  all  around  her.     In 
1667  she  was  a  widow,  and  retired  to  reside  with  her 
sister,  Lady  Elizabeth  Noel,  in  the  castle  of  their  fa- 
ther, where  their  infancy   had  been  spent.     At  Lord 
Southampton's  death  he  left  all  his  fortune  to  his  two 
daughters. 

About   the   time   of    Lady   Vaughan's   bereavement, 
William  Russell,  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 


a  young  man,  three  years  younger  than  Lady  Rachael, 
made  his  debut  in  society  and  in  public  life.  A  short 
period  before  the  Restoration  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  which  placed  Charles  II 
upon  the  throne.  From  a  youth  characterized  by  im- 
petuosity and  irregularities,  he  rapidly  developed  into 
a  manhood  of  great  moral  excellence,  and  into  a  pat- 
riot of  the  purest  and  noblest  order.  William  Russell 
was  charmed  with  the  beautiful  widow.  Lady  Vaughan 
was  a  rich  heiress;  Russell  was  a  younger  son  and  had 
neither  title  nor  fortune  to  offer  her;  but  they  loved, 
and  allowed  no  worldly  considerations  long  to  separate 
them.  They  were  married  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1670,  but  Lady  Vaughan  retained  her  title  till 
1678,  when,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  William 
Russell  became  the  heir  of  his  house,  and  took  the 
title  of  Lord  Russell.  For  thirteen  years  their  union 
presented  a  most  charming  example  of  a  pure  and 
happy  affection.  Lady  Rachael  gave  herself  up  to  her 
new  felicity  with  full  liberty  and  confidence;  she  loved 
her  husband  as  ardently  as  innocently,  and  she  was 
perfectly  happy.  It  is  in  this  beautiful  character  of 
wifely  love  and  devotion  that  M.  Guizot  presents  Lady 
Russell  as  eminently  exemplary.  Of  her  own  love  and 
happiness  she  writes,  "  If  I  were  more  fortunate  in  my 
expression  I  could  do  myself  more  right  when  I  would 
own  to  my  dearest  Mr.  Russell  what  real  and  perfect 
happiness  I  enjoy  from  that  kindness  he  allows  me 
every  day  to  receive  new  marks  of,  such  as,  in  spite  of 
the  knowledge  I  have  of  my  own  wants,  will  not  suffer 
me  to  mistrust  I  want  his  love,  though  I  do  to  merit 
so  desirable  a  blessing;  but  my  best  life,  you  that  know 
so  well  how  to  love  and  to  oblige,  make  my  felicity 
entire,  by  believing  my  heart  possessed  with  all  the 
gratitude,  honor,  and  passionate  affection  to  your  per- 
son any  creature  is  capable  of,  or  can  be  obliged  to." 

Besides  and  above  this  love  so  deep  and  tender, 
there  was  another  sentiment  which  sanctified  it,  and 
which  strengthened  her  during  her  days  of  happiness 
lifor  the  day  of  trial.  She  was  a  Christian,  a  true 
Christian  in  mind  and  heart,  full  of  faith  in  Christian 
doctrines  and  submission  to  Christian  precepts.  This 
faith  was  preparing  her  with  a  strong  but  humble  trust, 
while  she  was  perfectly  contented  and  happy  with  her 
earthly  lot,  to  accept  from  the  hand  of  God  the  terrible 
blow  of  which  she  sometimes  seemed  to  have  a  pre- 
sentiment. 

Very  nearly  in  the  same  time  in  which  Lord  Russell 
married  Lady  Vaughan  he  first  engaged  actively  in  the 
party  of  the  country  against  the  Court.  Of  a  benevo- 
lent and  generous  heart,  of  an  elevated  mind,  though 
with  little  breadth  of  penetration,  and  with  a  charac- 
ter more  obstinate  than  strong,  he  was  easily  influ- 
enced, governed,  or  deceived  when  his  inclinations  led 
him.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  oppo- 
nents of  the  Court,  and  the  moral  ornament  as  well  as 
the  political  leader  of  his  party.  Always  ready  to 
sacrifice  himself,  for  eleven  years  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  took  the  defense,  and  often   the  initiative  of 
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the  most  extreme  measures  of  the  opposition,  among 
others  of  the  bill  prepared  to  exclude  the  Duke  of 
York,  as  a  Papist,  from  the  succession  to  the  Crown. 
The  time  at  last  arrived  when  the  King  and  the  Par- 
liament could  no  longer  exist  together.  Thus  driven 
to  extremity,  the  King  decided  to  attempt  tyranny  and 
the  national  party  insurrection.  At  the  moment  of 
the  crisis,  in  1681,  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Russell 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet.  Shaftesbury  was 
already  old  and  as  ambitious  as  he  was  corrupt;  Rus- 
sell was  still  young,  sincere,  ardent,  and  inexperienced. 
They  led  the  conspiracy  against  the  King:  armed  re- 
sistance to  the  royal  tyranny  was  proposed,  and  even 
a  sudden  attack  and  the  assassination  of  Charles  II. 
While  the  conspirators  were  generally  united,  some 
among  them  were  traitors,  already  bought  by  the 
Court.  They  were  betrayed,  and  Lord  Russell  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 

From  the  moment  of  her  husband's  arrest,  Lady 
Russell  consecrated  herself,  with  an  ardor  as  intelli- 
gent as  it  was  firm  and  passionate,  to  every  measure 
which  might  be  of  service  to  him.  During  the  fifteen 
days  between  his  arrest  and  the  sentence,  she  went, 
and  came,  and  wrote  incessantly,  collecting  instruc- 
tions, sustaining  the  courage  of  alarmed  friends,  excit- 
ing the  interest  of  the  indifferent,  and  seeking  all  pos- 
sible means  of  assistance.  On  the  13th  of  July,  1683, 
the  debate  opened;  the  hall  was  crowded  with  specta- 
tors. Lord  Russell  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper  to 
take  notes;  they  were  given  him.  "May  I  have  some- 
body write,  to  help  my  memory?"  "  Yes,  my  lord, 
any  of  your  servants."  "  My  wife  is  here,  my  lord,  to 
do  it."  Lady  Russell  rose  to  express  her  assent,  and 
a  thrill  of  emotion  ran  through  the  entire  assembly. 
"  If  my  lady  please  to  give  herself  the  trouble,"  said 
the  chief  justice;  and  during  the  entire  debate  she  was 
by  her  husband's  side,  his  only  secretary,  and  his  most 
vigilant  counselor.  He  was.condemned;  but  even  then 
the  activity  of  Lady  Russell  did  not  fail.  Every  pos- 
sible effort  was  made  to  save  the  life  of  her  husband, 
till  Lord  Russell  himself  said,  "  I  should  wish  that  my 
wife  would  give  over  beating  every  bush,  and  running 
hither  and  thither  to  save  me;  but  when  I  consider  it 
will  be  some  mitigation  of  her  sorrow  afterward  to 
reflect  that  she  has  left  nothing  undone,  I  acquiesce." 

The  fatal  day  approached.  She  spent  the  last  after-' 
noon  and  evening  with  him.  "  Stay  and  sup  with 
me,"  said  he;  "let  us  take  our  last  earthly  food  to- 
gether." Toward  10  o'clock  he  rose,  took  her  by  the 
hand,  embraced  her  four  or  five  times,  while  both  re- 
mained silent  and  trembling,  their  eyes  filled  with  tears 
which  did  not  fall.  She  departed.  "  Now,"  said  he, 
"the  bitterness  of  death  is  past;"  and  abandoning  him- 
self to  his  emotions  he  exclaimed,  "  What  a  blessing 
she  has  been  to  me!  What  would  have  been  my  mis- 
ery if  she  had  not  had  that  magnanimity  of  spirit, 
joined  to  her  tenderness,  as  never  to  have  desired  me 
to  do  a  base  thing  to  save  my  life.  God  has  granted 
me  a  signal  providence  in  giving  me  such  a  wife,  where 
there  was  birth,  fortune,  great  understanding,  great 
religion,  and  great  kindness  to  me;  but  her  carriage  in 
this  extremity  is  beyond  all!  It  is  a  great  comfort  to 
me.  to  leave  my  children  in-the  hands  of  such  a  mother; 
she  has  promised  to  take  care  of  herself  for  their  sake, 
and  she  will  do  it." 


The  next  day  Lady  Russell  was  again  a  widow,  with 
her  three  children,  two  daughters  of  nine  and  seven 
years,  and  a  son  of  three.  For  forty  years  Lady  Rus- 
sell kept  her  promise,  preserving  fresh  in  her  affections 
the  memory  of  her  departed  husband,  and  discharging 
with  the  tenderest  love  and  most  indefatigable  care  and 
fidelity  her  duty  as  a  mother.  Her  three  children  she 
saw  honorably  and  happily  married;  two  of  them,  her 
son  and  youngest  daughter,  she  saw  quietly  laid  to  rest 
in  Christian  graves,  and  on  the  29th  of  September, 
1723,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six  she  died  with  a  hope 
full  of  immortality. 

Death  of  a  Contributor.- — Mr.  Robert  A.  West, 
who  has  contributed  a  number  of  valuable  articles  to 
our  pages,  died  at  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  1st 
of  February.  He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  emi- 
grated to  this  country  early  in  life.  He  became  con- 
nected with  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  New  York 
city  many  years  ago,  and  continued  its  editor  till  June, 
1863,  when  he  removed  to  Washington  and  took  charge 
of  the  Chronicle  of  that  city.  About  a  year  since  he 
was  appointed  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice 
in  the  office  of  the  Judge  Advocate-General.  Mr.  West 
was  for  a  long  series  of  years  an  active  and  influential 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Just  be- 
fore his  decease  he  was  making  arrangements  to  issue 
in  book  form  the  interesting  "  Letters  to  my  Daughter," 
published  in  the  Repository. 

Articles  Accepted. — We  have  adopted  the  method 
of  acknowledging  the  articles  we  receive  and  of 
promptly  disposing  of  them  by  either  accepting  or  re- 
jecting them;  this  we  have  done  chiefly  to  let  our  con- 
tributors know  what  disposition  is  made  of  their  ar- 
ticles; we  find  one  difficulty  growing  out  of  it,  and 
that  is  an  accumulation  of  really  good  matter  beyond 
the  capacity  of  our  pages,  and  we  must  keep  remind- 
ing our  contributors  that  in  accepting  articles  we  give 
no  pledge  to  insert  them  at  any  particular  time,  and 
even  after  accepting  them  it  may  be  a  long  time  before 
we  can  use  them.  The  writers,  however,  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  three  things:  first,  that  we  approve 
their  articles;  secondly,  that  they  are  kept  on  hand  and 
not  destroyed;  and,  thirdly,  that  whenever  opportunity 
offers  they  will  be  used.  It  would  be  well  also  for  our 
contributors  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  work  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  time  of  issuing  our  numbers,  that  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances  an  article  can 
hardly  appear  earlier  than  in  the  number  for  the  sec- 
ond month  after  we  receive  the  article.  The  following 
articles  we  place  on  file:  The  Last  of  the  Leighs;  That 
Strange  Experience;  Nearer  and  Closer  Still  to  Thee; 
Klopstock;  Life's  Evening  Gray;  Did  I  not  Invite  Thee; 
Night  Journey  to  Naples;  Alfred  Tennyson;  Evelyn 
Lee;  Beauty's  Influence:  The  Yeoman's  Wife;  Genesis 
and  Geology;  The  Bird's  Nest;  The  Old  Deserted  Hall; 
In  the  Twilight;  Thoughts  on  Death;  Spring  Song; 
Flowers  for  the  Grave;  Alone;  If  we  Knew;  My  Prayer; 
Tired;  Weary;  and  the  Three  Eras. 

Articles  Declined. — The  Importance  of  Convey- 
ing to  the  Minds  of  Youth,  etc.;  Die  Then;  My  Child- 
hood's Home;  Baby;  The  Path  of  the  Just;  California, 
To  a  Poetess;  Passing  Away;  The  Curl  of  Auburn  Hair; 
Then  and  Now;  My  Ideal;  A  KiSs;  Spring  Thoughts; 
Song  of  the  Leaves;  and  Comfort. 
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THE  beautiful  engraving  which  adorns  the 
present  number  of  the  Repository  is  a  very 
just  likeness  of  Rev.  Calvin  Kingsley,  D.  D., 
one  of  the  recently-elected  Bishops  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  America.  Many  of 
your  readers  will  be  gratified  to  find  in  your 
present  issue  the  face  of  a  friend  long  known 
and  highly  cherished;  while  many  others  who 
have  only  known  him  as  a  writer,  or  by  general 
reputation,  will  be  able  to  form  a  very  just 
conception  of  the  personal  appearance  of  one 
of  our  chief  ministers.  Our  Bishops  are  more 
extensively  known  and  perhaps  more  highly 
esteemed  than  any  other  class  of  men  among 
us.  Their  official  relation  to  the  whole  Church 
secures  to  them  this  preeminence.  Others  are 
more  circumscribed  and  local  in  their  interests 
and  influence,  but  the  Bishops  are  pastors  of 
the  whole  flock,  and  their  names  become  house- 
hold words  in  all  our  Methodist  families.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  that  those  newly  elected  should 
be  introduced  to  the  Church  at  large,  as  you 
have  done  in  the  Repository,  that  our  people 
may  become  somewhat  acquainted  both  with 
their  appearance  and  personal  history.  Bishop 
Kingsley  talks  little  of  himself,  and  has  often 
refused  when  desired  by  his  friends  to  furnish 
a  statement  of  his  early  life,  and  comparatively 
little  is  known  of  him,  even  by  his  friends,  till 
he  had  passed  through  the  severe  struggles  of 
his  youth  and  become  active  in  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  But  from  a  long  personal 
acquaintance  with  him  we  are  able  to  furnish 
for  the  Repository  the  following  sketch  to  ac- 
company his  engraving: 

Calvin    Kingsley    was    born    in    Amesville, 
Oneida  county,  New  York,  September  8,  1812, 
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and  is  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  twelve  children, 
eleven  of  whom  are  still  living.  His  parents, 
aged  respectively  seventy-seven  and  seventy- 
three,  still  survive,  and  being  surrounded  by 
the  comforts  of  the  present  life,  and  having  a 
good  hope  for  the  future,  they  enjoy  a  con- 
tented and  happy  old  age.  Although  not  liber- 
ally educated,  yet  having  been  from  their  youth 
great  readers  of  such  books  as  were  accessible, 
and  being  close  observers  and  good  judges 
of  human  nature,  they  may  be  said  to  be  well 
cultivated  and  highly  intelligent.  They  com- 
menced the  world  poor,  and  have  never  become 
rich  as  the  world  counts  riches.  They  buried 
their  youngest  child,  a  son,  at  five  years  old, 
and  have  lived  to  see  the  other  eleven  all  grow 
up,  married,  and  well-settled  in  life.  The  whole 
eleven  profess  faith  in  Christ,  and  two  of  the 
remaining  three  sons  are  able  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  while  they  themselves  are  ripening  for 
a  happy  immortality.  Such  parents  have  not 
lived  in  vain.  They  have  acted  well  their  part 
on  this  world's  stage,  and  have  laid  up  their 
treasures  in  heaven.  Although  not  members 
of  the  Church  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their 
oldest  son,  his  name  plainly  indicates  "that 
they  leaned  sufficiently  toward  Calvinism."  But 
only  the  name  attaches  to  the  Bishop.  On  his 
mother's  side  they  were  generally  rigid  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  and  on  his  father's  side  all  who 
belonged  to  any  Church  belonged  to  the  Pres- 
byterians, with  one  exception. 

Calvin  was  thus  surrounded  by  influences 
calculated  to  prejudice  his  mind  in  favor  of  tha.t 
system  of  religious  faith  indicated  by  his  name. 
He  was  of  a  contemplative  habit,  even  from  a 
child,  and  thought  much  on  the  subject  of  his 
soul's  salvation.  He  feared  God  from  his  youth, 
and  has  often  been  heard  to  say  he  could  not 
remember  the  period  so  early  in  his  history 
that  he  was  not  fully  persuaded  of  the  necessity 
of  being  born  of  the  Spirit  in  order  to  be  fitted 
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for  heaven.  But  he  had  not  learned  at  this 
early  age  to  take  any  cheerful  views  of  religion. 
The  faith  of  his  early  instructors  furnished  no 
such  views.  There  was  solemnity  enough,  and 
a  sufficient  sense  of  God's  majesty,  and  purity, 
and  justice,  and  sovereignty.  There  was  also 
an  awful  sense  of  the  danger  of  dying  without 
a  perfect  preparation,  but  he  knew  not  that 
there  was  any  cheering  view  on  this  side  death 
for  the  Christian.  He  never  saw  but  one  Meth- 
odist preacher  or  member  till  he  was  thirteen 
years  old. 

In  1826  his  father  left  Oneida  and  moved  his 
family  into  Chautauqua  county,  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  State.  This  long  move  was 
effected  with  ox  teams  in  the  month  of  March. 
Calvin,  now  fourteen  years  old,  bore  his  full 
share  in  the  toils  and  privations  of  this  long 
and  tedious  move.  The  family  settled  in  the 
township  of  Ellington,  where  the  parents  still 
reside.  The  country  was  new,  and  the  early  set- 
tlers were  subjected  to  all  the  hardships  of 
pioneer  life.  In  this  newT  home  he  first  heard 
Methodist  preaching.  And  with  an  unction 
and  power,  such  as  he  never  before  had  any 
conception  of,  they  proclaimed  salvation  free, 
and  full,  and  present  for  every  soul  of  man. 
He  listened  with  attention  to  their  soul-stirring 
appeals.  He  heard  their  converts  testify  of  the 
joy  they  had  found  in  their  religious  experi- 
ence. This  was  all  new  to  him.  We  have 
heard  him  mention  one  case  in  particular. 
George  Hinman  had  experienced  religion  at  a 
meeting  some  distance  from  home.  On  his  re- 
turn, with  a  heart  full' of  joy  and  burning  zeal 
he  declared  to  an  astonished  group  of  former 
friends  that  he  had  taken  more  "solid  comfort" 
in  one  hour  since  his  conversion,  than  in  all  his 
previous  life.  This  opened  to  his  young  mind 
an  entirely  new  view  of  religion,  and  did  much 
to  dispel  the  former  gloom  and  sadness  which 
had  hung  over  his  mind. 

The  Methodist  singing  of  that  day  was  a 
power,  and  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  him 
also.     Such  hymns  as, 


and 


"  0  how  happy  are  they 
Who  their  Savior  obey;" 

"  Come  ye  sinners,  poor  and  needy;" 


"  Come,  sinners,  to  the  Gospel  feast;" 

sung  as  our  fathers  and  mothers  sang  them, 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  leading  him  to 
Christ.  The  clear  and  happy  experience  of  the 
Methodists — their  usages  and  their  heavenly 
singing,  all  commended  themselves  both  to  his 
head   and   heart,    and   he    thus   gained   clearer 


views  of  the  way  of  salvation,  till  he  Avas 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  happily 
converted  to  God.  At  this  time  neither  of  his 
parents  enjoyed  religion,  though  they  had  al- 
ways respected  and  supported  it. 

Calvin  having  counted  the  cost,  made  up  his 
mind  deliberately  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to  dis- 
charge every  duty,  however  crossing  to  flesh 
and  blood.  It  was  not  long  before  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  have  family  prayers  in  his  father's 
house.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  trials  of 
his  life.  Naturally  of  a  very  diffident  disposi- 
tion, he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  praying  in 
the  presence  of  his  father  and  mother,  the  former 
of  whom  was  much  inclined  to  criticise  the  re- 
ligious performances  of  others.  But  it  must  be 
done.  Finally  it  came  to  such  extremity  that 
he  must  either  discharge  this  duty,  or  at  least 
make  the  effort,  or  abandon  his  religion.  The 
question  was  soon  decided.  He  proposed  to  his 
parents,  that  with  their  permission  he  would 
pray  with  them  in  the  family  morning  and 
evening.  They  consented,  and  he  entered  upon 
the  duty  with  much  trembling,  yet  found  great 
comfort  in  thus  confessing  Christ  in  his  father's 
house.  It  was  not  long,  as  we  might  suppose, 
before  he  saw  both  his  parents  converted  and 
rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 

From  the  time  of  his  conversion  he  felt  an 
exceedingly  strong  desire  to  obtain  a  collegiate 
education,  but  difficulties  surrounded  him  on 
every  hand.  His  father  greatly  needed  his 
help  in  clearing  up  his  new  and  heavily-tim- 
bered farm.  For  the  first  two  years  after  mov- 
ing into  Chautauqua  county  there  were  no 
schools  in  the  neighborhood.  But  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  a  district, 
and  erecting  a  rude  log  school-house  in  the 
wilderness  for  the  benefit  of  his  children.  Here 
his  son  attended  school  three  months  each  Win- 
ter, and  worked  on  the  farm  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  After  attending  school  three  Winters 
in  this  way,  he  was  employed  by  the  trustees 
to  teach  the  same  school  for  two  successive 
Winters.  This  afforded  him  an  opportunity, 
under  many  difficulties.,  however,  to  gratify  his 
longing  desire  to  improve  his  education.  The 
first  books  he  obtained  in  advance  of  those 
used  in  the  district  school  he  purchased  by 
working  a  "sugar  place"  on  shares,  having  one- 
half  of  the  sugar  for  doing  the  work.  This  he 
carried  on  his  shoulders,  walking  on  foot,  ten 
miles  to  Jamestown,  where  he  exchanged  his 
sugar  for  books  with  Deacon  Fletcher,  who 
then  traded  in  that  town.  These  he  studied 
with  an  eagerness  and  enjoyment  known  only 
to  a  mind  earnestly  thirsting  for  knowledge. 
But  the  country  was  new,  and  neither  lamps  nor 
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candles  were  easily  obtained.  But  "fat  pine" 
was  plenty  in  that  part  of  the  country.  This 
he  used  for  lights;  taking  the  pieces  well  satu- 
rated with  pitch  he  split  them  to  a  convenient 
size,  then  lighting  one  end  he  had  a  rude  can- 
dle, which  furnished  some  light  and  a  great 
abundance  of  black  smoke.  He  thus  studied 
these  books  at  night,  long  after  others  were 
asleep.  He  also  carried  them  by  day,  one  at  a 
time  in  his  pocket,  and  in  the  intermissions 
from  hard  labor  he  snatched  every  moment  to 
master  their  contents. 

Finally,  in  order  to  increase  his  knowledge, 
and  also  to  assist  his  father,  he  engaged  to 
teach  a  school  through  the  year  in  an  adjoining 
county,  and  devote  his  earnings  to  clearing 
lands  on  the  farm.  He  how  had  a  better  chance 
for  study.  But  the  experience  was  a  dear  one 
to  him.  The  labor  of  a  large  school,  where  all 
the  branches  usually  taught,  and  several  extra 
ones,  was  necessarily  great,  and  occupied  fully 
eight  hours  each  day.  When  this  exhausting 
labor  was  over  he  applied  himself  so  closely  to 
his  books,  that  after  nearly  two  years  spent  in 
this  way  his  health  failed.  Having  rested  a 
few  months,  his  health  so  far  improved  as  to 
enable  him  to  teach  another  Winter  school,  the 
avails  of  which  were  his  sole  dependence  to 
help  him  into  college. 

During  this  Winter — 1835 — he  received  li- 
cense to  exhort.  This  was  done  wholly  without 
his  knowledge  till  the  written  license  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  preacher  in  charge.  He 
had  studiously  kept  all  his  anxious  thoughts 
on  this  subject  to  himself,  never  referring  to  the 
question  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  But 
God  was  moving  his  great  heart  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  the  Church  soon  made  the 
discovery  and  forced  the  subject  upon  his  atten- 
tion. At  first  it  seemed  a  thing  impossible  for 
him  to  preach  the  Gospel.  But  he  reasoned 
thus,  as  we  have  heard  him  remark  in  relating 
his  experience,  "All  things  are  possible  with 
God.  And  if  he  has  called  me  to  this  work,  he 
can  and  will  assist  me  to  do  it."  Reasoning 
after  this  manner,  and  trusting  in  God  for  help, 
he  entered  upon  these  duties  with  great  fear 
and  trembling.  But  the  Lord  owned  and  blessed 
the  labors  of  his  servant.  Two  excellent  re- 
vivals followed  his  efforts,  both  among  his 
scholars  and  others,  the  fruits  of  which  remain 
unto  this  day. 

Having  thus  used  well  the  office  of  an  ex- 
horter,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1837.  After 
receiving  his  pay  for  his  Winter's  teaching  he 
purchased  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  with  twenty 
dollars  remaining  he  entered  Alleghany  College 
in  1836.     Five  years  after  he  graduated  at  this 


institution,  having  in  the  mean  time  been 
obliged  to  leave  and  teach  school  at  two  differ- 
ent times  during  that  period.  His  proficiency 
in  his  studies  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Faculty,  and  he  had  not  been  in  College 
more  than  three  terms  before  he  was  appointed 
tutor  in  mathematics.  This  greatly  assisted 
him,  both  in  his  studies  and  in  his  finances. 
Thus  studying,  teaching,  and  laboring  with  his 
hands  he  graduated  in  1841,  and  was  the  same 
year  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  his 
alma  mater. 

During  this  year  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Delia  Scudder,  an  excellent  Christian  lady,  who 
has  made  one  of  the  best  of  wives,  and  who 
still  lives  to  see  the  husband  of  her  youth  in 
possession  of  the  highest  honors  the  Church 
can  bestow.  This  year  also  he  joined  the  Erie 
Annual  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  Sea- 
gerstown  circuit,  and  the  following  year  as  junior 
preacher  to  Meadville  station,  with  Rev.  B.  S. 
Hill  as  preacher  in  charge.  These  appointments 
were  made  that  he  might  be  in  the  "regular 
work;"  for  the  Discipline  then  required  that 
a  preacher  should  literally  travel  and  preach 
two  years  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  orders. 
This  work  he  performed  in  addition  to  his 
heavy  college  duties.  In  1843  he  was  admit- 
ted into  full  connection,  and  ordained  deacon 
by  Bishop  Soule.  Two  years  later  he  was  or- 
dained elder  by  Bishop  Hamline. 

In  1843  Pennsylvania  withdrew  the  appro- 
priations which  she  had  formerly  made  to  the 
colleges  within  her  bounds,  and  it  was  found 
impossible  for  Alleghany  College  to  proceed  fur- 
ther without  an  endowment.  The  College,  there- 
fore, suspended  its  usual  functions  for  one  year, 
and  Professor  Kingsley  was  appointed  an  agent 
with  others  to  enter  upon  the  herculean  task 
of  endowing  a  college.  For  this  purpose  he 
worked  night  and  day,  traveling  and  preaching 
every-where  over  a  territory  of  country  hund- 
reds of  miles  in  extent,  and  receiving  for  his 
year's  service  $200,  less  than  twenty  of  which 
he  could  make  available  for  his  support.  Dur- 
ing this  year  Professor  Kingsley  held  his  famous 
debate  with  Luther  Lee.  The  public  mind  was 
greatly  excited  on  the  question  of  slavery. 
Scott,  Sunderland,  and  Lee  had  seceded  from 
the  Church  in  the  East,  and  Edward  Smith, 
Joseph  Burras,  and  others  had  left  it  m  the 
West.  The  True  Wesleyan  had  been  started  to 
carry  forward  the  unfinished  work  of  the  old 
Zion's  Watchman,  and  was  most  terrific  in  its 
charges  against  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  Utica  Convention  had  been  held  and  the 
True  Wesleyan  Church  organized.  Abby  Kel- 
ley   and    Stephen    Foster,    with   others   of  like 
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stripe,  were  moving  through  the  country  charg- 
ing all  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  the  wrongs  of 
the  oppressed  upon  the  Churches,  and  especially 
upon  the  Methodist.  Luther  Lee  came  through 
Chautauqua  county  with  a  view  to  organize 
the  new  Church  and  to  shake  the  foundations 
of  the  old.  Lee's  attack  upon  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  terrible.  He  claimed 
that  our  Church  was  decidedly  pro-slavery  in 
her  character,  and  cruelly  oppressive  in  her 
government  and  practices. 

Professor  Kingsley's  position  on  the  question 
of  slavery  had  been  early  and  well  chosen. 
From  the  first  he  had  been  a  decidedly  anti- 
slavery  man,  but  his  antislavery  principles  had 
never  in  the  least  arrayed  him  against  his 
Church.  He  knew  there  was  not  one  element 
in  Methodism  that  had  any  sympathy  with 
slavery.  He,  therefore,  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  Lee  for  a  public  discussion  of  these 
questions.  The  debate  was  opened  in  Salem 
and  closed  in  Jamestown,  Chautauqua  county, 
New  York.  Lee  was  assisted  by  Edward  Smith, 
and  Kingsley  by  J.  J.  Steadman  and  Thomas 
Graham.  The  whole  question,  perhaps,  has 
never  been  more  thoroughly  discussed  since  the 
great  controversy  came  before  the  people.  Here 
Professor  Kingsley  at  once  showed  himself  a 
master.  His  perfect  coolness,  his  good  temper, 
his  skill  in  detecting  sophistry,  his  ability  in 
stating  his  positions  at  once  marked  him  as  a 
debater  of  the  highest  order.  His  closing 
speech,  so  full  of  argument  and  tender  pathos, 
has  not  been  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it. 
The  result  of  this  discussion  was  favorable. 
The  spirit  of  secession  received  a  check,  and 
our  Church  in  that  locality  was  never  stronger 
than  at  present. 

This  year's  labor  greatly  increased  the  rising- 
reputation  of  Professor  Kingsley,  and  gave  him 
a  strong  position  in  his  Conference.  He  was 
stationed  at  the  city  of  Erie  the  two  following 
years.  Here  he  found  himself  in  the  regular 
pastoral  work,  for  which  he  always  had  a 
strong  attachment.  The  Church  greatly  pros- 
pered under  his  labors.  His  congregations  were 
large,  and  many  were  converted.  Here  also  he 
held  another  public  discussion  with  a  Univer- 
salist  minister  who  was  considered  a  great 
champion,  and  who  had  a  large  congregation  in 
that  city.  This  debate  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  one  week,  and  it  is  not  exceeding  the 
truth  to  say  Professor  Kingsley  was  abundantly 
successful.  Many  sent  him  tokens  of  respect, 
and  some  very  substantial  donations  for  the 
needful  service  he  had  rendered  the  cause  of 
truth  and  religion  in  that  place.  While  in  this 
etation  he  reviewed,  in  two  lectures,  a  work  on 


the  resurrection  by  Professor  Bush.  Leading 
members  of  his  congregation  desired  these  lec- 
tures for  publication,  which  resulted  in  a  work 
published  at  our  Book  Room  in  New  York, 
entitled,  "Kingsley  on  the  Resurrection."  This 
work  received  the  cordial  indorsement  of  our 
Church  periodicals,  and  was  highly  eulogized 
by  the  religious  press  generally. 

He  loved  the  work  of  a  preacher,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  devote  his  life  to  what 
was  called  the  "regular  work."  Accordingly 
he  sent  his  resignation  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  as  Professor  of  Mathematics,  but  they 
declined  to  accept  it,  and  urged  him,  as  also  did 
many  others,  to  return  to  his  former  labors, 
insisting  that  the  good  of  the  College  absolutely 
demanded  it.  He  yielded  to  these  entreaties 
against  his  own  preference,  and  also  against  his 
own  pecuniary  interest.  His  connection  with 
the  College,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  was  at 
a  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  dollars  annually.  To 
our  certain  knowledge  he  was  offered  in  the 
regular  work  twice  as  much  salary  as  the  Col- 
lege paid  him.  But  while  in  College  he  was  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  feeling  an  itinerant  preacher, 
as  the  entire  region  round  Meadville  can  tes- 
tify. He  would  teach  five  days  in  the  week, 
hearing  five  or  six  classes  daily,  then  leave  for 
a  distant  appointment,  preach  from  two  to  five 
times,  and  hurry  back  on  Monday  morning  to 
meet  his  classes.  His  experience  of  college  life 
has  led  him  to  sympathize  largely  with  that 
noble  class  of  men  who,  by  their  labors  and 
sacrifices,  are  upholding  our  literary  institutions. 
And  he  has  no  sympathy  whatever  with  any 
who  would  wish  to  punish  or  in  any  way  un- 
dervalue their  brethren  who,  in  obedience  to 
the  demands  of  the  Church,  labor  in  our  col- 
leges and  seminaries  of  learning,  while  most  of 
them,  so  far  as  comfort  and  support  are  con- 
cerned, could  do  abundantly  better  in  other 
fields  of  labor. 

In  February,  1846,  he  left  his  station  in  Erie 
and  returned  to  Meadville.  He  was  cordially 
received  back  by  his  old  friends  and  entered  at 
once  upon  his  college  duties.  The  Unitarians 
in  the  mean  time  had  established  a  school  of 
high  grade  in  Meadville,  and  brought  from 
New  England  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Stebbins,  who  served  both  as  president  of  their 
school  and  pastor  of  their  congregation.  He 
was  a  fine  scholar,  a  good  speaker,  and  a  bold 
and  decided  Unitarian.  His  fine  speaking  drew 
together  a  large  congregation,  and  the  social 
position  of  the  Unitarians  in  Meadville  made 
him  a  power  in  the  community.  In  his  preach- 
ing he  attacked  with  great  vehemence  the  doc- 
trine  of  the   Trinity— the   divinity   of  Christ — 
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the  personality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  doctrine  of  atonement,  and  other  points  in 
the  orthodox  faith.  The  public  mind  seemed 
turning  toward  the  Unitarian  faith.  The  min- 
isters of  the  place  in  their  various  pulpits  re- 
plied, but  seemed  not  to  arrest  the  public  mind. 
In  this  state  of  things  various  gentlemen  from 
the  different  Churches  invited  Professor  Kings- 
ley  to  deliver  a  few  lectures  on  these  points. 
This  call  he  readily  answered,  and  delivered 
seven  lectures  on  the  distinctive  features  of 
Unitarianism,  defending  also  with  masterly 
ability  the  great  truths  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
These  lectures  were  listened  to  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  were  productive  of 
great  good.  These  lectures  are  in  manuscript, 
and  if  the  author  would  bring  them  out  in  book 
form  they  would  prove  a  great  addition  to  our 
literature  on  those  subjects. 

In  1852  he  led  his  delegation  by  a  decided 
vote  as  a  member  of  the  General  Conference 
held  in  Boston;  and  though  a  comparative 
stranger  to  many  of  the  brethren,  yet  he  made 
so  favorable  an  impression  on  the  delegates  that 
in  the  election  of  Bishops  he  received  upward 
of  forty  votes  for  the  Episcopacy.  In  1853  the 
Genesee  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
"Doctor  of  Divinity."  He  again  led  his  dele- 
gation for  the  General  Conference  of  1856,  and 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Slavery,  but  took  no  part  in  the  discussion  of 
that  question  in  open  Conference,  owing  to  a 
severe  illness  which  confined  him  to  his  room. 
At  this  Conference  he  was  elected  editor  of  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate,  as  the  successor 
of  the  venerable  Doctor  Elliott.  Some  who 
were  unacquainted  with  Dr.  Kingsley's  ability 
feared  for  the  success  of  the  paper,  but  only  a 
few  weeks  served  to  dispel  all  fears,  and  per- 
haps the  Western  never  had  a  more  popular 
editor. 

The  editorial  chairs  for  the  different  Church 
periodicals  were  filled,  at  this  Conference,  by 
men  representing  both  sides  of  the  great  con- 
troversy. This  caused  some  little  friction  in 
the  working  of  our  Church  literature.  This 
was  perhaps  the  best  that  could  have  been  done 
at  that  time.  The  brethren  were  courteous  to- 
ward each  other,  and  the  subject  was  discussed 
freely  and  fully,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years 
the  Church  was  prepared  for  harmony  of  senti- 
ment in  her  General  Conference  papers.  The 
Western  Advocate,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Kings- 
ley,  was  understood  by  all  to  be  a  decidedly- 
progressive  antislavery  paper.  He  claimed  from 
the  first,  that  it  was  due  to  justice  and  religion 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  should  so 
change  her  General  Eule  on  slavery  that  her 


position  would  be  entirely  unequivocal  on  that 
subject.  In  1860  he  was  again  in  the  General 
Conference  held  in  Buffalo,  and  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Slavery.  This 
was  a  difficult  position  to  fill.  The  parties 
were  strong  and  determined.  The  one  demand- 
ed some  advanced  action  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  the  other  that  the  Discipline 
should  remain  as  it  was.  Many  who  were  in- 
terested for  Dr.  Kingsley's  standing  feared  that 
his  position  here  must  cost  him  both  friends 
and  influence.  The  question  was  beset  with 
great  difficulties,  and  the  Committee  labored 
long  and  hard  to  remove  them,  but  in  vain. 
So  the  question,  with  all  its  difficulties,  was 
brought  into  open  Conference  to  be  determined 
by  that  body.  Dr.  Kingsley  judged  it  best  to 
argue  the  subject  thoroughly  in  the  body  of  his 
report.  This  he  did  with  a  skill  and  power 
which  did  great  credit  both  to  his  head  and 
heart.  Some  thought  it  the  strongest  article 
they  had  seen  on  that  subject,  while  all  agreed 
that  it  was  a  very  able  and  Christian  document. 
But  the  Conference  was  not  so  united  on  the 
propositions  to  change  the  General  Rule  and 
adopt  the  new  chapter.  These  questions  were 
debated  at  great  length  and  with  great  energy. 
Having  fully  discussed  the  subject  in  his  report 
Dr.  Kingsley  was  silent  during  this  debate  till 
the  last,  when  he  was  permitted  by  the  Confer- 
ence, as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  close 
the  discussion.  In  this  speech  he  fully  justified 
the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  added  to 
his  already  extended  reputation.  This  speech 
was  not  only  clear  and  forcible,  but  full  of 
Christian  sympathy  and  tenderness.  He  felt 
the  great  importance  of  the  measure  for  our 
Church  in  the  East,  North,  and  West,  and  he 
also  comprehended  the  difficulties  which  it 
would  bring  upon  our  brethren  along  the 
border. 

The  effect  of  such  a  closing  of  the  discussion 
was  most  salutary.  Brethren  felt,  though  they 
could  not  harmonize  in  their  views,  yet  they 
were  one  in  hear,t.  I  do  not  refer  to  this  scene 
to  call  up  in  any  mind  an  unpleasant  sensation; 
but  a  sketch  of  Bishop  Kingsley,  without  a 
reference  to  this  case,  would  be  very  imperfect. 
Perhaps  he  never  will  occupy  a  position  of 
more  vital  importance  or  responsibility  than  on 
that  occasion.  May  he  ever  sustain  himself  as 
well! 

At  this  Conference  he  was  reelected  editor  of 
the  Western  Christian  Advocate.  The  Meth- 
odist was  immediately  started  in  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Bond  was  at  the  head  of  the  Baltimore 
Advocate;  both  these  papers  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  General  Conference, 
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and  the  signs  of  the  times  indicated  another 
four  years  of  strife  in  the  Church.  But  the 
great  rebellion  broke  out  the  following  Winter, 
which  so  united  the  feelings  of  the  North  that 
the  controversy  in  the  Church,  growing  out  of 
the  slavery  question,  entirely  ceased.  Dr. 
Kingsley  now  brought  the  whole  force  of  the 
Advocate  to  bear  in  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  putting  down  the  rebellion.  Some, 
indeed,  thought  him  too  decided;  that  his  paper 
had  too  much  to  do  with  politics;  but  the  great 
body  of  the  Church  and  people  looked  upon  the 
Western  Advocate  as  a  great  power  for  good  in 
saving  the  nation.  The  Methodist  press  and  the 
Methodist  pulpit  have  been  true  to  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  deserve  no  little  credit  in  saving 
this  country  from  this  terrible  rebellion. 

Dr.  Kingsley  was  elected  to  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1864,  making  the  fourth  time  his 
Conference  so  honored  him,  always  leading  his 
delegation.  At  this  General  Conference  he  was 
duly  elected  and  ordained  to  the  office  of  Bishop, 
the  highest  honor  the  Church  had  to  bestow. 
He  takes  his  seat  on  the  Episcopal  bench  in 
the  prime  of  life,  in  good  health  and  mature 
judgment,  and  the  Church  may  expect  much 
from  him  in  the  future.  The  Erie  Conference, 
at  its  session  after  his  election,  invited  him  to 
make  his  future  home  within  their  bounds,  and 
after  a  consultation  with  his  colleagues  he  con- 
cluded to  do  so,  and  brought  his  family  to  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  where  he  now  resides.  His 
old  friends  have  purchased  him  a  fine  property, 
which  they  will  present  him  as  a  pleasant  home 
for  himself  and  family. 

Bishop  Kingsley  is  an  able  writer,  and  is 
extensively  known  as  such  throughout  the 
Church.  As  a  preacher  he  ranks  high.  He  is 
always  instructive  and  entertaining,  and  one 
who  hears  him  will  desire  to  hear  him  again. 
He  is  eminently  an  expounder  of  the  Scriptures. 
There  often  attends  his  preaching  a  vein  of 
tenderness  peculiarly  his  own,  and  the  truth 
falls  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  as  the  dew, 
and  as  the  gentle  shower.  At  times  he  rises 
into  a  strain  of  great  earnestness  and  power; 
when  he  does  he  has  but  few  equals,  and  no 
superiors  as  a  preacher. 


0ONTENTMENT. 


That  happy  state  of  mind,  so  rarely  pos- 
sessed, in  which  we  can  say,  "I  have  enough," 
is  the  highest  attainment  of  philosophy.  Hap- 
piness consists,  not  in  possessing  much,  but  in 
being  content  with  what  we  possess.  He  who 
Wants  little  always  has  enough. 


MY  LAUNDRESS, 


BY    FRANCES    E.     W1I,  LABI. 


PERMIT  my  congratulations  upon  the  choice 
selection  you  have  made,"  sneered  Adonis, 
as  his  critical  glance  fell  upon  the  title  of  this 
article.  I  could  not  be  offended;  the  subject 
has  few  fascinations  I  admit,  and  yet  I  choose 
to  offer  it  for  your  consideration.  The  thistle 
is  a  common  sort  of  plant,  but  as  well  worth 
studying  perhaps  as  pinks  or  violets.  Besides, 
we  have  a  surfeit  nowadays  of  choice  allitera- 
tive themes.  Indeed,  the  more  I  think  about 
it  the  more  I  am  disposed  to  plume  myself 
upon  my  subject— to  which  let  me  now  address 
myself. 

Nocturne  and  I  were  walking  down  the  street 
talking  with  animation  about  two  beautiful  en- 
gravings of  the  famous  statues,  "Night  and 
Morning,"  which  had  that  day  been  given  her. 
Somehow  every  thing  chimed  with  my  mood, 
which  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  The  day  was 
splendid;  the  air  was  inspiration,  and  in  the 
exultant  spirit  which  these  influences  gave,  I 
dared  to  think  of  the  serene,  triumphant  face 
of  "Morning"  as  but  faintly  shadowing  forth 
the  companionships  of  that  wonderful  life  which 
hastens  to  be  mine.  Far  up  in  the  fathomless 
blue  that  marvelous  face  seemed  outlined,  the 
faintness  of  the  limning  only  adding  to  the  in- 
tenseness  of  my  gaze.  Just  then  a  heavy  step 
fell  on  the  graveled  sidewalk;  she  was  crossing 
the  street  not  a  yard  ahead  of  us — my  laundress. 
When  a  painful  contrast  smites  us  we  are  apt  to 
think.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  identity  of 
this  person  who  had  so  ruthlessly  put  a  radiant 
reverie  to  flight;  no  mistaking  the  heavy 
mouth,  retreating  forehead,  and  upturned  nose; 
the  faded  shawl  and  worn-out  hood;  the  round-- 
ed  shoulders  and  clumsy  step.  No,  the  badges 
were  upon  her,  branded  into  the  face  by  a  life- 
long consciousness  of  inferiority;  by  a  thousand 
stifled  ambitions  and  thwarted  purposes;  certi- 
fied by  the  mode  of  that  life  and  its  result. 
Nocturne  turned  in  at  her  own  gate  and  ran 
lightly  up  the  steps  to  her  own  cloor.  I  paused 
a  moment,  pleasing  myself  by  contemplation  of 
the  grace  which  every  attitude  and  movement 
of  my  charming  friend  revealed — from  the 
sprightly  nod  which  she  bestowed  upon  me  as 
we  parted,  to  the  last,  tripping  step  which  car- 
ried her  beyond  my  sight. 

How  great  a  gulf  is  fixed  between  those 
two!  I  thought,  as  I  walked  on,  life  has  no 
mystery  darker  than  this.  What  would  Eve 
say,  I  wonder,  to  these  her  daughters?  and  for 
which  would   her   motherly  heart  conceive  .the 
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tenderest  love?  Doubtless,  with  that  wonder- 
ful and  changeless  instinct  of  motherhood,  she 
would  love  her  best  whom  Fortune  had  most 
disregarded. 

Nocturne  and  Bridget  may  fairly  serve  as 
types  of  their  respective  classes.  What  good 
gifts  life  dispenses  to  the  first!  The  common- 
place necessities  of  every  day  come  not  to  her 
as  such,  but  wear  some  amiable  disguise.  And 
this  disguise  is  so  complete  that  hunger — if  I 
may  utter  a  word  so  harsh  in  ears  polite — is 
made  the  cause  of  an  enjoyment  which,  although 
we  are  not  wont  to  say  so,  is  keen  and  by  no 
means  unrefined;  while  to  thirst,  its  unroman- 
tic  congener,  we  owe  our  relish  for  the  fragrant 
Mocha  and  the  famous  cups 

"  Which  cheer  hut  not  inehriate." 

The  elegant  appointments  of  a  table  where 
damask  conceals  mahogany,  and  where  china, 
silver,  and  cut-glass  support  viands  culled  from 
every  zone  and  prepared  with  a  skill  which  an 
extensive  literature  of  cook-books  and  centuries 
of  practice  contribute  to  perfect,  can  not  very 
vividly  remind  one  of  the  physical  demand 
which  sends  the  beggar  from  door  to  door,  or 
the  cabin  where  poverty  dispenses,  at  the  hands 
of  the  hard-working  mother,  a  boiled  potato 
seasoned  with  salt  to  each  of  the  clamorous 
"childer."  And  the  merry  jest  and  spirited 
rejoinder,  the  tinkle  of  spoons  and  of  laughter, 
which  form  the  accompaniments  to  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  tea  in  the  houses  of  ease  and  ele- 
gance are  very  remotely  allied  to  those  sounds 
which  betoken  the  rapid  imbibition  of  fluids 
and  the  energetic  mastication  of  solids  at  the 
tables  of  the  poor.  In  like  manner  the  tasteful 
selection  of  styles  and  grouping  of  colors  in 
dress,  considered  so  essential  by  those  compos- 
ing what  we  call  the  "better  classes,"  is  so  far 
removed  from  the  careful  contrivances  of  pov- 
erty that  we  can  hardly  think  the  underlying 
need  the  same. 

Bridget,  after  great  deliberation  and  frequent 
consultation  with  sympathizing  friends,  con- 
cludes that  she  must  have  a  woolen  shawl  in 
order  that  she  may  not  catch  her  death's  cold 
when  she  goes  to  "mass."  So,  taking  her  wal- 
let with  its  hoarded  treasure  of  ten  dollars,  she 
wends  her  way  to  town.  She  enters  one  store 
after  another  in  pursuit  of  the  desired  pattern 
and  price— both  being  extremely  difficult  to 
find.  She  is  flippantly  accosted  by  lily-handed, 
garrote-collared  clerks;  is  spitefully  entreated 
by  the  same  young  gentlemen  when  she  meekly 
suggests,  "Av  ye  plaze,  could  n't  ye  let  this  go 
a  dollar  chaper  to  the  likes  o'  me?"  is  swept 
aside  with  an  imperious  gesture  while  a  more 


attractive  customer  is  served;  is  jostled  on  the 
sidewalk,  elbowed  off  the  crossing,  angrily  rep- 
rimanded the  third  time  that  she  counts  her 
money  before  paying  for  her  purchase  when  it 
is  finally  made,  and  returns  to  her  cheerless 
home  with  an  assured  conv'ction  that  this  world 
is  n't  a  very  pleasant  place,  and  her  shawl  not 
such  a  wonderful  prize  after  all,  though  praised 
be  St.  Patrick  that  she  got  it  at  all. 

Does  n't  your  heart  ache  for  her,  just  a  little, 
under  your  broadcloth  and  velvet?  Well,  if  it 
does  n't  it  ought  to  ache,  that 's  all. 

Nocturne  sees  a  pretty  fur  collar  or  a  hand- 
some cloak  at  Blank's,  and  reflecting  that  her 
last  Winter's  sack  is  getting  out  of  style,  tells 
papa — very  prettily,  of  course — that  she  will  be 
obliged  to  him  for  a  treasury  note  of  a  rather 
high  denomination,  and  upon  papa's  placing  it 
in  her  hand  with  his  usual  generous  air,  she 
wends  her  way  to  town.  Of  course  she  goes  to 
Blank's — that  is  the  best  establishment.  Her 
well-known  face  secures  for  her  immediate  at- 
tention. She  is  a  very  desirable  customer,  hav- 
ing already  patronized  the  firm  to  a  most  lib- 
eral extent;  but  a  face  and  manner  like  hers 
would  insure  every  civility,  even  were  she  un- 
heralded by  an  enviable  reputation.  So  the 
lily-handed  gentlemen  vie  with  each  other  to 
pay  her  honors;  the  proprietor  himself  comes 
forward  and  amid  most  assiduous  attentions  the 
purchase  is  made,  the  elegant  little  porte-mon- 
naie  is  opened,  the  bill  is  paid,  the  order, 
"Please  send  to  my  street  and  number,"  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  obsequious  acquiescence  of  the 
clerks,  and  Nocturne  is  bowed  out  of  the  store 
with  the  profoundest  deference.  Nocturne  and 
Bridget  must  both  provide  for  Winter;  the  de- 
mand is  identical;  the  mode  of  meeting  that 
demand  how  different! 

And  yet,  when  all  is  said,  these  are  but  minor 
matters.  I  think  more  sadly  of  my  laundress 
for  other  griefs  than  these. 

A  favorite  servant  once  said  to  me  as  she 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  her  face  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  "  I  wonder  if  you  ever  think 
what  a  poor  life  it  is  for  us  who  must  be  al- 
ways managing  to  get  a  bit  to  eat  and  some- 
thing to  wear?  We  must  be  always  working 
for  the  body  and  doing  nothing  for  the  soul, 
and  yet  after  a  while  the  body  '11  go  away  from 
us,  but  the  soul,  you  know,  never  goes  away." 

I  can  not  forget  the  words,  and  memory  still 
brings  back  with  sad  distinctness  the  plaintive 
tones  in  which  poor,  patient  Margaret  said, 
"The  soul,  you  know,  will  never  go  away." 
Pitiful  as  it  is  to  be  hungry  and  cold;  painfully 
industrious  as  a  woman  must  be  to  ward  off 
these   by   the   labors   of  the   laundry,    there   is 
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something  still  more  pitiful  in  the  life-long 
hunger  of  unfed  capacities,  and  the  unawaken- 
ing  stupor  of  faculties  unused. 

A  deformed  body  is  a  sad  sight,  I  know;  but 
who  shall  paint  the  frightful  portrait  of  a  de- 
formed soul?  We  think  but  little  of  it  in  this 
world  where  things  visible  so  much  engross  us, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  friendly- 
screen  of  a  material  form  delivers  us  from  the 
hideous  spectacle  which  many  an  undisguised 
soul  would  present. 

Weakened  and  shriveled  by  disease;  distorted 
by  the  life-long  grasp  of  ignorance,  scarred  in 
its  futile  strife  with  fate;  stung  by  a  world's 
implied  contempt,  what  conception  is  so  terrible 
as  this  of  a  thwarted  will,  a  barren  intellect, 
an  outraged  sensibility? 

For  that  weary,  uncouth  woman  who  broke 
the  spell  of  my  reverie,  the  torch  of  history  is 
still  unlighted;  for  her  science  reveals  no  secret, 
artists  evoke  from  canvas  the  visions  which 
haunt  their  dreams,  sculptors  carve  their 
thoughts  in  marble,  and  singers  make  from  lyre 
and  organ  mystic  voices  to  mingle  with  their 
own;  but  these  radiant  revelations  of  the  beau- 
tiful are  lavished  on  more  favored  lives  than 
hers.  I  know  this  is  a  land  of  plenty;  I  know 
the  rich  are  often  generous,  and  our  thoughts 
are  turned  toward  the  poor  in  every  prayer  we 
hear  and  often  in  our  sermons  and  our  songs. 
But  do  we  think  enough  of  their  great  loss  in 
losing  throughout  all  their  years  the  choicest 
treasures  that  enrich  our  own?  With  what 
zest  do  we  gather  truth  after  truth  into  our 
memories!  How  keen  is  our  relish  for  "the 
quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore;" 
for  the  calm  and  kindly  teaching  of  the  wise 
and  good  who  flourished  in  past  ages!  How  we 
please  ourselves  with  song  and  story,  with  fol- 
lowing the  explorer  into  strange  and  distant 
regions,  or  visiting  with  the  tourist  the  shrines 
of  learning  and  of  beauty  in  all  lands  and  cen- 
turies, so  that  we  count  our  books  a  solace 
from  all  trouble  and  loneliness,  and  turn  to 
them  for  comfort  when  all  other  sources  fail! 

But  contemplate  a  life  that  has  no  past;  that 
wins  from  the  wisdom  of  sages,  the  eloquence 
of  orators,  and  the  inspiration  of  poets  no  com- 
forting suggestion;  a  life  undignified  by  re- 
search— unbeautified  by  accomplishment!  We 
do  well  to  think  with  tenderest  regret  of  these 
for  whom  no  Shakspeare  "holds  the  mirror  up 
to  Nature's  face,"  no  Wordsworth  muses,  no 
Milton  sings!  But  we  do  better  if  we  work 
and  pray  to  bring  again  that  golden  age  of 
which  traditions  tell  us,  when  all  men's  weal 
shall  be  each  man's  care";  when  the  only  aris- 
tocracy known  upon  the  earth  shall  be  the  aris- 


tocracy of  wisdom;  to  whose  loftiest  seat  the 
patient  steps  of  the  poorest  may  certainly  at- 
tain. 


AN  INVOCATION  TO  SPEING, 


BY    ANNIE    S.  .    HOI 


Sweet  Spring,  come  forth  from  the  South; 

April,  fling  down  your  showers; 
Dear  robin,  ope  your  musical  mouth, 

And  wake  the  sleeping  flowers. 

I  'm  tired  of  the  cold,  white  snow; 

Of  the  hills  so  hare  and  bleak; 
I  long  to  feel  the  May- winds  blow 

Across  my  fevered  cheek. 

I  'm  tired  of  the  beating  rain, 
Of  the  blast  that's  never  still, 

I  sigh  for  the  springing  grass  again, 
And  the  song  of  the  happy  rill. 

I  weary  whene'er  I  view 

The  dark  and  angry  skies; 
I  long  to  behold  the  beautiful  blue, 

With  clouds  of  rose-hued  skies. 

The  trill  of  the  glad  blue-bird, 

With  buds  on  the  lilac-tree, 
Would  be  music  as  sweet  as  ever  I  heard, 

And  a  pleasant  sight  to  me. 

The  breath  of  the  violet  sweet, 

The  tender  blue  of  its  eye, 
The  touch  of  the  grass  to  my  weary  feet, 

And  the  zephyr's  whispered  sigh, 

Would  thrill  my  being  through 

With  joy  as  rich  and  deep, 
As  thrilled  the  stars  in  yonder  blue 

When  earth  waked  up  from  sleep. 

I  'm  thinking  ever  of  death, 

And  the  cold  and  chilling  tomb, 

When  I  feel  the  north-wind's  icy  breath, 
And  view  the  sky's  deep  gloom. 

I  'm  thinking  ever  of  grief, 

Of  loving  ones  laid  low, 
As  I  watch  the  fading  of  the  leaf, 

And  the  falling  of  the  snow. 

'T  is  well  to  think  of  the  change 

That  cometh  to  one  and  all, 
And  of  the  shadows  so  dark  and  strange 

That  on  each  brow  must  fall. 

But  sweeter  to  think  of  the  time 
When,  springing  above  the  sod, 

We  '11  brighten  anew  in  that  holier  clime, 
The  fragrant  gardens  of  God. 

Such  thoughts  come  with  the  Spring, 

With  bursting  buds  and  flowers, 
And  peace  folds  down  her  radiant  wing 

On  these  tired  hearts  of  ours. 
Then  come,  sweet  Spring,  from  the  South; 

April,  fling  down  your  showers; 
Dear  robin,  ope  your  musical  mouth, 

And  wake  the  sleeping  flowers. 
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IMAGINATION  IN  PROSE  LITERATURE. 


M.    GRIFFITH. 


IMAGINATION  is  acknowledged  to  be  an 
indispensable  element  in  poetry;  why  should 
it  not  be  considered  a  great  power  in  prose 
literature?  Its  use  is  not  dependent  upon 
poetic  measures.  The  little  child  feels  its  in- 
fluence when,  with  face  all  aglow,  he  narrates 
the  petty  triumphs  he  has  achieved,  and  the 
scenes  of  wonder  that  inspire  his  fresh  young 
life.  The  artist  throws  upon  his  canvas  the 
representations  that  only  his  eye  of  genius 
could  discover,  and  men  gaze  entranced,  although 
he  speaks  not  a  word.  Music  is  not  essentially 
poetry,  but  it  is  imagination  embodied  in  song; 
and  as  it  flows  through  all  the  aisles  and 
avenues  of  the  inner  being,  man  awakes  to  a 
purer  life,  and  his  aspirations  look  heavenward. 
Our  Savior  did  not  attempt  to  utter  his  words 
of  heavenly  wisdom  through  the  medium  of 
poetry,  yet  how  many  lessons  of  instruction  did 
he  impart  in  "speaking  pictures"  drawn  from 
imagination!  If  all  moral  teachers  would  im- 
itate the  great  Exemplar  in  this  respect  we 
can  not  but  think  that  the  people  that  hear 
would  find  a  greater  attractiveness  in  the  Gos- 
pel. It  is  not  mere  truth  that  the  world 
wants,  but  living  truth,  sparkling  and  fresh 
with  the  life  it  brings  with  it  from  the  land  of 
its  origin.  Let  it  come  in  beauty  and  in  music 
to  the  hearts  of  men,  bringing  its  blessed 
evangel  of  hope  and  love,  or,  in  tones  of  over- 
whelming authority,  let  it  speak  to  dead  con- 
sciences and  souls  asleep  in  sin. 

The  ancient  world  had  one  source  of  power 
which  we  have  not.  The  prevalence  of  super- 
stition gave  a  rich  coloring  to  the  literature 
of  the  early  ages.  We  do  not  deny  that  Chris- 
tianity has  sublimer  sources  of  inspiration  than 
any  false  religion  that  ever  prevailed,  but 
mythology  compelled  the  world  to  look  at 
nature  in  the  light  of  a  fervid  and  ennobling 
imagination.  She  pictured  her  supreme  deity 
wielding  the  lightnings  on  shadowy  Olympus, 
the  god  of  the  sea  skimming  the  waves  with 
his  light  chariot,  or  shaking  the  earth  with  his 
revengeful  trident,  the  goddess  of  beauty  win- 
ning the  groveling  sons  of  men  to  harmony 
and  loveliness.  In  every  operation  of  nature 
there  was  seen  the  mysterious  agency  of  some 
invisible  power.  Night  wrapped  her  slumber- 
ing brood  of  mortals  in  her  starry  wings;  the 
dawn  with  rosy  fingers  parted  the  curtain  of 
the  skies;  Sirens  allured  man's  trembling 
steps  to  pleasure,  and  fate  snapped  the  cord  of 
life  asunder.     The  blind  old  minstrel  of   Scio 


knew  well  how  to  use  the  magic  wand  which 
imagination  put  into  his  hands.  Wandering 
from  village  to  village  he  sang  those  strains 
which  have  been  the  delight  of  all  ages.  The 
crowd  of  rustics  heard  with  wonder  as  he  told 
them  of  Divine  power,  of  martial  bravery,  and 
relentless  destiny,  of  Achilles'  wrath  and  Hec- 
tor's godlike  strength.  He  told  them  how 
the  gods  came  down  and  fought  with  mortal 
men,  and  how  the  daring  Diomede  raised  his 
presumptuous  spear  against  one  clad  in  celestial 
armor;  told  them  of  the  splendors  of  the  heav- 
enly court  and  the  banquets  of  the  gods,  where 
immortal  youths  ministered  ambrosial  meats 
and  filled  the  foaming  bowl.  No  wonder  if  the 
rustic  crowd  listened  entranced  and  blessed  the 
minstrel  as  he  went  his  way. 

During  long  ages  of  intellectual  and  moral 
night,  when  poesy  had  bidden  the  world  fare- 
well, a  superstitious  imagination  supplied  her 
place.  On  the  moonlight  plains  of  the  Orient 
the  assembled  shepherds  heard  in  breathless 
silence  the  story  of  "  Aladdin's  Wonderful 
Lamp,"  or  that  instructive  fiction  of  the  en- 
chanted mount  which  many  had  attempted  to 
ascend  in  order  to  gain  the  prize  on  its  summit, 
but,  called  by  stern  voices  behind  them,  or 
allured  by  sweetest  music,  they  turned  to  look 
and  instantly  were  changed  to  stone.  To  the 
mind  of  the  rude  peasant  spirits  of  light  and 
of  darkness  seemed  to  make  their  obtrusive 
visits,  and  ghosts  of  the  dead  in  dread  array 
wandered  over  the  earth.  But  now  the  reign 
of  superstition  is  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  a 
chaste  and  Christian  imagination.  Under  her 
favoring  auspices  poesy  thrills  with  more  ex- 
alted strains,  music  fills  the  world  with  flow- 
ing symphonies,  the  painter's  pencil  and  sculp- 
tor's chisel,  guided  by  her  mysterious  agency, 
achieve  new  triumphs.     At  her  bidding 

"  The  eternal  heavens 
Disclose  their  splendors,  and  the  dark  abyss 
Pours  out  her  births  unknown." 

The  writers  of  fiction  have  always  wielded 
a  great  power,  and  perhaps  their  influence 
never  was  so  powerful  as  in  the  present  age. 
We  can  not  but  think  the  time  is  past  for 
denunciations  against  fiction  in  itself.  Bather 
should  Christian  teachers  and  philanthropists 
.seize  this  great  power  and  apply  it  to  its  legiti- 
mate ends.  Why  should  such  an  engine  of 
good  be  abandoned  to  the  cause  of  evil?  Im- 
agination is  as  much  a  God-given  faculty  of 
the  mind  as  reason  or  memory,  and  is  designed 
to  be  used  for  all  beneficent  and  holy  purposes. 
The  great  Teacher  used  it;  Bunyan,  whose  im- 
aginary pilgrim  marks  the  real  road  to  Para- 
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dise,  made  use  of  it  from  beginning  to  end  of 
his  immortal  allegory;  and  almost  all  eminent 
and  successful  instructors  of  mankind  have 
depended  much  upon  its  power.  The  Christian 
world  has  so  far  recognized  its  use  that  there 
is  no  longer  need  of  going  outside  a  Christian 
literature  in  order  to  receive  its  pleasing  influ- 
ence. And  not  only  has  Religion  called  fiction 
into  her  service,  but  she  has  diffused  a  sanctify- 
ing element  through  the  fictitious  literature  of 
the  world.  Few  writers  of  eminence  in  the 
present  day  would  have  the  boldness  to  pen  a 
fiction  the  aim  of  which  would  be  to  exalt  vice 
and  depreciate  virtue.  The  periodical  litera- 
ture of  the  land  contains  much  that  is  light 
and  trashy,  it  is  true;  but  scarcely  any  period- 
ical that  has  circulation  in  cultivated  society 
would  dare  defame  the  sacred  name  of  religion 
through  the  fictitious  scenes  and  characters 
which  it  presents,  while  many  a  pleasant  tale 
of  virtuous  triumph  or  domestic  affection  leads 
the  reader  to  a  greater  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  good,  and  imaginary  yet  truthful 
sketches  of  vice  in  its  repulsive  manifestations 
warn  the  youthful  mind  from  the  broad  road 
of  folly. 

The  secret  of  fiction's  great  power  for  moral 
ends  is,  that  it  embodies  abstract  truths  and 
makes  them  live  as  in  the  world  of  sense.  The 
moralist  is  more  successful  who  teaches  by 
ideals.  Hannah  More  wrote  a  treatise  on 
"Practical  Piety"  which  did  much  good;  she 
also  wrote  "  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain," 
which,  perhaps,  accomplished  tenfold  more  good 
than  the  former,  for  it  went  directly  to  the 
hearts  and  homes  of  the  people.  The  Church 
should  take  advantage  of  the  same  principle. 
Romanism  influences  the  masses  through  cruci- 
fixes, paintings,  and  an  imposing  ritual;  Puri- 
tanical zeal  would  sweep  all  these  aside  and 
leave  only  the  immediately  spiritual.  Minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  should  paint  and  personate 
in  their  preaching.  We  heard  a  local  preacher 
last  Sabbath.  His  text  was,  "Ask  and  ye 
shall  receive."  We  have  heard  many  who  were 
more  eminent  and  gifted  than  he  present  the 
same  truths,  but  he  sketched  such  vivid  scenes 
from  practical  life  that  the  whole  subject  seemed 
to  live  before  the  eye. 

The  objection  is  often  urged  against  fictitious 
literature  that  it  gives  romantic  ideas  of  life. 
But  is  it  not  well  sometimes  to  rise  up  from 
dull  reality  into  regions  of  romance  and  beauty? 
Instead  of  making  life  seem  unattractive  by 
contrast  with  an  unreal  existence,  how  often 
does  some  inspiring  story  or  pictured  scene 
presented  by  a  master-mind  lift  the  spirit  to 
nobler   aspirations   and  cast  a  glory  upon  life 


unrealized  before!  And  yet  fiction  may  be 
true  to  nature  and  humanity  though  not  true 
to  facts.  The  parable  of  the  "prodigal  son" 
we  suppose  was  not  founded  upon  facts,  but 
rather  was  founded  upon  truth.  This  leads  us 
to  see  how  men  of  limited  experience  in  the 
world  of  facts  may  be  powerful  teachers  of 
truth,  because  they  have  all  the  unnumbered 
ideals  in  imagination's  realm  from  which  to 
select  personations  of  truth.  Sometimes  these 
personations  have  as  real  an  existence  in  the 
world  of  mind  as  their  counterparts  in  the 
world  of  sense.  The  old  realists  thought  ideals 
lived.  They  were  not  so  very  far  astray  after 
all.  Which  is  more  real  to  the  school-boy, 
Alexander  Selkirk  or  "Robinson  Crusoe?" 
Every  body  knows  "  Ichabod  Crane,"  and  "  Rip 
Van  Winkle,"  and  "Samivel  Weller."  Every 
body  laughs  over  the  adventures  of  the  "  Knight 
of  the  Sorrowful  Countenance,"  and  his  re- 
doubtable attendant,  "  Sancho  Panza."  "  Uncle 
Tom  "  is  not  yet  dead.  More  than  one  "  Paul 
Fleming"  invokes  the  "spirit  of  the  past,"  and 
soliloquizes  over  old  ruins.  "  Teufelsdroch," 
with  his  profound  "  philosophy  of  clothes,"  has 
many  a  near  relative.  Principles,  too,  assume 
a  living  form  under  the  magic  touch  of  imagin- 
ation. The  fox  that  could  not  reach  the  grapes 
and  said  "  they  are  sour,"  has  been  copied  by 
many  an  unfortunate  individual.  "Telemaque" 
and  "Mentor"  never  stood  together  on  that 
rock  overlooking  the  sea  as  they  escaped  from 
the  bowers  of  luxuriant  gratification;  but  many 
a  youth  has  been  rescued  from  vicious  pleas- 
ures by  the  power  of  wise  counsel  and  pushed 
from  the  rock  into  the  sea  of  destiny  to  strug- 
gle manfully  for  a  better  life.  The  lovely 
"Exile  of  Siberia"  never  traveled  that  long, 
cold  journey  to  St.  Petersburg  to  ask  pardon 
for  her  father,  but  filial  affection  in  thousands 
of  happy  homes  has  made  even  greater  sacri- 
fices for  parents  as  fondly  loved.  But  the 
thousands  who  actually  live  are  individually 
unknown.  Imagination  takes  the  principles 
that  ennoble  them,  and,  in  order  that  all  the 
world  may  behold,  admire,  and  imitate,  assigns 
them  to  forms  that  move  and  breathe  on  the 
glowing  page  of  fiction. 

But  let  the  adventurer  on  the  enchanted 
land  of  fiction  beware.  There  are  embodiments 
of  truth,  and  scenes  of  beauty,  and  priceless 
treasures  of  wisdom;  but  there  are  also  barren 
wastes  void  of  every  substantial  good,  and  there 
is  a  magic  that  may  lead  the  wanderer  on  till 
reason  ceases  to  attract  and  life's  dull  realities 
no  longer  please;  he  may  turn  away  from  all 
lofty  aims  and  waste  the  energies  of  his  heaven- 
endowed   spirit  in  frivolous  pursuits;   he  may 
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go  on  and  on,  finding  bewildering  pleasures 
and  thrills  of  excitement,  but  not  one  germ  of 
precious  truth,  to  enrich  the  immortal  mind. 
And  more  than  this,  there  are  windings  of 
error  and  scenes  of  corruption,  secret  paths  of 
folly  and  false  lights  that  lead  to  despair, 
bright,  delusive  dreams  of  happiness  that 
charm  to  deceive  and  allure  but  to  destroy. 


OUR  EMPIRE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 


BY    BISHOP    D.    W.    CLARK. 


NUMBER  II. 

IT  was  decidedly  cool  in  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
preface  my  former  article  with  the  ominous 
"No.  I."  It  was  cooler  still  to  assure  me 
when  I  erased  the  obnoxious  repellant  from 
the  proof  that  it  was  already  stereotyped.  So 
I  am  obliged  to  furnish  "  No.  II "  or  to  appear 
as  a  delinquent.  It  seems  natural  for  me  to 
talk  to  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  Repos- 
itory.  It  is  pleasant  to  do  so.  It  is  like  talk- 
ing in  one's  own  family.  Yet  after  one  has 
been  talking  a  long  time  there  seems  to  be  a 
fitness  in  keeping  silence.  The  theme  indicated 
by  the  caption  of  my  former  article  is  not 
easily  exhausted.  I  shall  neither  attempt  its 
exhaustion  nor  even  any  systematic  method  in 
its  treatment.  A  few  fragments — membra  dis- 
jecta—only  will  be  thrown  out  for  the  reader 
to  gather,  and  they  will  be  as  little  connected 
with  individual  journalism  as  possible. 

CALIFORNIA  ANTIQTJA. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  America  has  been  explored 
and  settled  for  three  hundred  years,  and  was 
covered  by  a  population  numbering  millions, 
the  Pacific  coast  was  comparatively  unknown 
till  within  a  very  few  years.  I  have  before 
me  a  map  of  "  Antiqua  California"  and  "  Nueva 
California,"  bearing  the  date  of  "  1787."  This 
map  gives  an  outline  of  Lower  California  and 
the  gulf,  following  the  Colorado  of  the  west  up 
as  far  as  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gila.  The  out- 
line of  the  Pacific  coast  runs  as  far  north  as 
to  the  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
This  was  pretty  much  all  that  was  then  known 
of  the  coast.  And  the  only  places  of  note 
giving  any  indication  of  human  life  are  the 
Jesuit  missions  established  here  and  there. 

Around  these  missions  were  gathered  a  few 
half-civilized  Indians  and  Mexicans.  But  out- 
side their  range  upon  the  vast,  sandy,  and  almost 
barren  plains,  among  the  mountains  and  along 


the  water-courses,  were  to  be  found  here  and 
there  specimens  of  humanity  scarcely  above 
the  level  of  the  brute  creation.  Their  descend- 
ants are  the  Peiruts  and  Diggers  of  the  present 
day. 

In  1537  Hernando  Cortez  sailed  north  from 
his  Port  of  Tehuantepec  with  several  vessels, 
transporting  four  hundred  Spaniards  and  three 
hundred  negro  slaves,  expecting  to  discover 
and  subjugate  another  new  country.  He  fol- 
lowed the  western  coast  of  Mexico  up  to  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  Here  "  sands, 
and  rocks,  and  sterile  mountains— a  parched 
and  thorny  waste — vanquished  the  conqueror 
of  Mexico."  He  was  glad  to  escape  with  his 
life. 

During  that  century  other  attempts  were 
made  to  explore  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1578  Sir 
Francis  Drake  touched  upon  the  coast  north 
of  San  Francisco  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This 
was  before  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  even  sailed 
on  his  first  voyage  to  Virginia,  and  forty  years 
before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  on 
the  rock  of  Plymouth.  He  says  that  the 
natives  mistook  them  for  gods,  and  worshiped 
them  and  offered  sacrifices  to  them.  He  says 
also  that  "  there  is  no  part  of  earth  here  to  be 
taken  up  wherein  there  is  not  a  reasonable 
quantitie  of  gold  and  silver."  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  from  that  time  forward  for  over  two  hund- 
red years  this  region  remained  unexplored  and 
almost  unvisited.  The  captain  says  that  before 
he  sailed  away  he  "set  up  a  monument  of  our 
being  there,  as  also  of  her  Majestie's  right  and 
title  to  the  same;  namely,  a  plate  nailed  upon 
a  faire  great  poste,  whereupon  was  ingraven 
her  Majestie's  name,  the  day  and  yeare  of  our 
arrival  there,  with  the  free  giving  up  of  the 
province  and  people  into  her  Majestie's  hands, 
together  with  her  Highness'  picture  and  arms, 
in  a  piece  of  five  pence  of  current  English 
money  under  the  plate,  where  under  was  also 
written  the  name  of  our  General." 

"  Sir  Francis  Drake's  Bay"  is  only  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  Golden  Gate.  It  is  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  some  antiquary  has  not  before 
this  found  the  "plate"  and  the  "piece  of  five 
pence  of  current  English  money." 

THE  JESUIT  AND   FRANCISCAN   MISSIONS. 

We  referred  to  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Lower 
California.  These  were  commenced  about  the 
year  1700.  The  historian  justly  says  that 
"  with  patient  art  and  devoted  zeal  they  ac- 
complished that  which  had  defied  the  energy 
of  Cortez  and  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy    'for    generations     afterward.      They 
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possessed  themselves  of  Lower  California  and 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  that  peninsula, 
repulsive  as  it  was,  with  their  missions."  The 
sacrifices  of  these  men,  their  isolation  from  civil- 
ized and  Christian  society,  their  daily  priva- 
tions, perils,  and  toils  cheerfully  endured,  afford 
a  sublime  spectacle  to  the  world,  and,  in  these 
respects  at  least,  a  sublime  example  to  the 
modern  Christian  missionary.  Their  mission, 
it  is  true,  failed,  but  will  it  not  in  the  great 
day  be  said  of  some  of  them,  "  He  hath  done 
what  he  could?" 

The  Jesuits  continued  to  cultivate  this  un- 
promising soil  till  1767,  when  they  were  ban- 
ished from  the  Spanish  dominions  and  their 
work  transferred  to  the  Franciscans.  This 
celebrated  order  continued  to  push  their  work 
northward  till  within  a  few  years  they  had 
established  missions  at  Monterey,  Santa  Clara, 
and  San  Francisco.  This  last  was  established 
in  1776 — the  very  year  of  the  declaration  of 
independence  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  pioneer  and  leader  of  the  Francis- 
cans in  California  was  father  Junipero.  It  is 
piously  said  of  him  that  "he  had  already 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  conversion 
and  civilization  of  heathen  savages  in  other 
parts  of  Mexico,  and  afterward  had  preached 
revivals  of  the  faith  in  Christian  places,  illus- 
trating the  strength  of  his  convictions  and  the 
fervor  of  his  zeal '  by  demonstrations  which 
would  startle  us  now  coming  from  the  pulpit, 
such  as  burning  his  flesh  with  the  blaze  of  a 
candle,  beating  himself  with  a  chain,  and 
bruising  his  breast  with  a  stone  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand."  His  energy  and  force 
of  character  were  equal  to  any  emergency. 
His  feet  were  clad  only  with  sandals.  He 
would  never  allow  himself  to  wear  boots  or 
shoes,  or  even  stockings.  Though  lame  in  one 
of  his  limbs,  most  of  his  journeys  were  per- 
formed on  foot.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  in  great  suffering,  he  called  a  mule- 
teer and  said,  "Son,  do  n't  you  know  some 
remedy  for  the  sore  on  my  foot  and  leg?"  But 
the  muleteer  answered,  "  Father,  what  remedy 
can  I  know?  Am  I  a  surgeon?  I  am  a  mule- 
teer, and  have  only  cured  the  sore  backs  of 
beasts."  "  Then  consider  me  a  beast,"  said  the 
father,  "  and  this  sore,  which  has  produced  this 
swelling  of  my  legs,  and  the  grievous  pains  I 
am  suffering,  and  that  neither  let  me  stand  nor 
sleep,  to  be  a  sore  back,  and  give  me  the  same 
treatment  you  wcdd  apply  to  a  beast."  The 
muleteer,  smiling,  answered,  "  I  will,  father,  to 
please  you;"  and  taking  a  small  piece  of  tallow, 
mashed  it  between  two  stones,  mixing  with  it 
herbs,  which  he  found  growing  close  by,  and, 


having  heated  it  over  the  fire,  anointed  the 
foot  and  leg,  leaving  a  plaster  of  it  on  the 
sore.  The  result  was  that  the  father  was  cured 
of  his  lameness  and  resumed  his  journeyings. 
With  unwearied  zeal  he  prosecuted  his  work 
till  his  death,  in  1784.  "With  all  his  defects  of 
faith  and  of  Christian  work,  he  richly  merits  a 
place  and  a  name  among  the  moral  heroes  of 
the  world. 

We  would  not  deny  that  some  good  was 
effected  for  the  Indians  by  these  "  missions." 
But  that  it  was  very  limited,  the  results  after 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  too  plainly 
attest.  They  never  numbered  more  than  twenty 
thousand,  all  told,  and  a  large  portion  of  these 
could  be  hardly  said  to  be  redeemed  from  bar- 
barism, much  less  converted  to  Christianity. 
When  a  "mission"  was  established  the  adult 
natives  were  attracted  by  presents  of  cloth, 
food,  and  trinkets,  the  children  by  bits  of 
sugar  or  toys.  As  soon  as  they  could  repeat  a 
few  prayers  and  a  confession  of  faith  they  were 
baptized,  and  henceforth  regarded  as  Christians. 
It  must  also  be  said  that  the  priests  sought  to 
collect  them  into  villages  around  the  missions, 
and  to  teach  them  some  of  the  arts  and  usages 
of  civilized  life.  But,  alas!  not  unfrequently 
the  priest  sank  down  to  the  Indian  instead  of 
bringing  him  up  to  the  level  of  the  Christian. 
And  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these 
missions  the  wide  wastes  of  barbarism  remained 
unaffected.  Yet  we  must  not  condemn  too 
harshly  this  lack  of  success,  but  remember 
how  little  has  been  really  accomplished  by 
Protestant  missions  among  Indians  superior  in 
every  respect  to  these  poor,  degraded  natives 
of  California. 

The  priests  planted  vineyards,  orchards,  and 
the  olive.  They  raised  large  herds  of  cattle, 
so  that  their  hides  became  an  article  of  com- 
merce. They  produced  flour,  wine,  and  vari- 
ous other  articles  of  common  necessity,  and 
manufactured  cloth,  leather,  soap,  tiles,  adobes, 
etc.,  for  traffic  as  well  as  for  use.  But  so  far 
as  spreading  civilization  and  Christianity  over 
the  land  was  concerned,  these  missions,  with 
all  the  long-suffering  endurance  of  the  mission- 
ary priests,  were  a  failure.  A  more  vigorous 
race,  no  less  than  the  regenerating  power  of  a 
purer  faith,  was  necessary  to  this  end. 

THE  RANCH  AND  THE  RODEO. 

The  old  Spanish-Mexican  Government  at  an 
early  day,  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  accustomed  to  give  without  charge 
tracts  varying  in  area  from  four  thousand  to 
twenty  thousand  acres,  and  sometimes  even 
more  than  this,  to  any  one  who  would  build  a 
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house  upon  the  tract  and  stock  it  with  one 
hundred  head  of  cattle.  This  constituted  the 
old  rcmcho  (ran-tsho)  of  early  California.  Since 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  United 
States  the  word  rancho  has  been  superseded 
by  the  more  practical  ranch,  and  this  is  now 
applied  not  to  broad  areas  measured  by  leagues, 
but  to  farms  of  a  few  acres,  and  not  un- 
frequently  to  single  houses — liquor-shops  and 
gambling-houses  planted  along  the  highways. 
So  that  the  word  is  not  only  divested  of  its 
former  sweetness,  but  also  of  its  ancient  dig- 
nity. 

These  large  tracts  donated  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  settlers,  were  used  for  pasturage  almost 
exclusively.  The  hundred  head  of  cattle  soon 
increased  to  thousands,  so  that  not  unfrequently 
the  ranchero  would  become  the  owner  of  from 
three  to  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle.  Their 
hides  and  tallow  became  articles  of  commerce, 
their  flesh  enriched  the  soil.  These  animals, 
for  the  most  part,  ran  wild,  and  are  very  differ- 
ent from  the  neat  cattle  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
They  are  essentially  wild  animals;  their  legs 
are  long  and  slim,  their  noses  sharp  and  thin, 
and  their  horns  slender  and  pointed.  It  is 
dangerous  for  a  footman  to  encounter  them. 
They  are  made  to  run  and  not  to  fatten.  Their 
meat  is  tough  and  stringy,  and  lacks  nutritious 
properties. 

These  land  proprietors  had  their  brands  by 
which  each  one  identified  his  cattle.  These 
animals  would  sometimes  stray  away  forty  or 
fifty  miles.  But  each  Spring  and  each  Autumn 
a  rodeo  was  held  in  which  the  cattle  were 
gathered,  and  the  various  proprietors  for  leagues 
around  would  gather  together  and  brand  the 
calves,  determining  the  ownership  of  the  calf 
by  the  brand  of  the  mother.  When  a  day  and 
a  place  for  a  general  rodeo  have  been  determ- 
ined upon,  the  ranchero,  or  proprietor,  would 
send  out  his  mounted  vaqneros,  or  herdsmen, 
to  drive  the  cattle  into  the  appointed  place. 
Mr.  Hittle  thus  describes  the  rodeo:  "I  have 
seen  eight  thousand  head  of  cattle  in  a  rodeo, 
forming  a  solid  body  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  diameter  in  every  direction.  The  visiting 
rancheros  who  have  come  from  the  greatest 
distance  are  permitted  to  enter  the  mass  first, 
select  their  cattle,  and  drive  them  out.  Each 
man  has  a  position  chosen  at  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  whither  he  drives  his 
cattle,  and  there  are  several  men  there  mounted 
to  prevent  them  from  returning  to  the  main 
herd.  When  a  ranchero  sees  one  of  his  cows 
in  the  herd  he  calls  to  a  friend,  and  the  two 
chase  her  out.  She  does  not  wish  to  go,  and 
tries   to   hide  herself   among  the  other   cattle. 


The  horses,  accustomed  to  the  rodeo,  soon  rec- 
ognize the  cow  that  is  to  be  parted  out,  and 
enjoy  the  work.  They  turn  with  every  turn  of 
hers,  and  she  is  soon  tired  and  compelled  to  go 
out.  If  the  cow  be  accompanied  by  a  large 
unmarked  calf,  the  latter  is  often  caught  with 
the  lasso,  thrown  down,  and  then  marked  with 
the  knife.  While  these  rancheros  are  riding 
about  among  the  herd  and  seeking  their  own, 
the  cattle  are  driven  by  a  few  vaqueros  belong- 
ing to  the  ranch  so  as  to  move  about  in  a  cir- 
cular manner.  As  the  cattle  are  thus  moving 
round  in  one  direction,  the  rancheros  of  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  whose  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  entering  the  center  of  the  rodeo,  ride 
round  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  course  of 
the  herd,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  see  them  to 
more  advantage  than  if  they  were  standing 
still.  After  the  rancheros  from  a  distance  have 
parted  out  all  their  cattle,  those  of  the  vicinity 
ride  in,  and  the  whole  day  is  thus  spent  in 
racing  and  chasing  after  cattle."  This  will 
afford  us  a  glimpse  of  life  in  California  before 
the  conquest. 

THE  OLD  TF.APPEE. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  pioneers  in  Cal- 
ifornia that  deserves  a  passing  notice.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  there  have  always  been,  away 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  civilization,  men  who 
seemed  fragments  broken  off  from  the  great 
mass  of  humanity — spending  their  years  in  the 
solitudes  of  the  forests  and  mountains.  Not  a 
few  of  these  disintegrated  elements  of  humanity 
had  crossed  the  barren  plains  and  the  Eocky 
Mountains;  had  traversed  in  solitude  the  great 
inland  basin  of  the  continent,  ascended  the  rug- 
ged fastnesses  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  were 
now  found  scattered  along  the  Pacific  slopes. 
This  was  the  "old  trapper" — the  avant  courier 
of  civilization. 

Mr.  Randolph,  in  his  anniversary  address, 
thus  portrays  him:  "Old  men  among  you  will 
recall  the  rugged  trapper;  his  frame  was  strong; 
his  soul  courageous;  his  knowledge  was  of  the 
Indian's  trail  and  haunts  of  game;  his  wealth 
and  his  defense,  a  rifle  and  a  horse;  his  bed  the 
earth;  his  home  the  mountains.  He  was  slain 
by  the  treacherous  savage.  His  scalp  adorned 
the  wigwam  of  a  chief.  The  wolf  and  the  vul- 
ture in  the  desert  feasted  on  his  body.  A  com- 
panion, wounded,  unarmed,  and  famishing,  wan- 
ders out  through  some  rocky  canon  and  lives 
to  recount  this  tale;  lives  more  fortunate  in  his 
declining  years,  to  measure  perhaps  his  lands 
by  the  league,  and  to  number  his  cattle  by  the 
thousand." 

Such  were  some  of  the  sources  from  which 
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California  drew  its  early  white  population. 
But  mixed  and  varying  as  it  was  there  seemed 
to  be  a  stagnation  of  its  growth.  For  so  late 
as  1848  the  entire  white  population  of  the  coun- 
try did  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand — more  than 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  Spanish-Mexicans. 
The  balance  were  waifs  of  humanity  that  had 
floated  hither  by  sea  and  by  land  from  every 
habitable  part  of  the  globe. 

THE  YANKEE   NAVIGATOR. 

We  have  now  advanced  to  a  period  when  the 
adventurous  Yankee  navigator  made  his  ap- 
pearance upon  this  coast.  The  advent  startled 
the  dozing  "missions"  from  their  slumbers,  and 
filled  the  whole  country  with  alarm.  It  was 
deemed  an  event  of  such  magnitude  and  of  such 
fearful  portent  as  to  call  forth  a  circular  from 
Pedro  Pages,  the  Governor  of  California,  to  his 
subordinate,  the  presidio  of  San  Francisco.  It 
is  a  curious  relic,  and  the  reader  will  be  glad  to 
see  it.     He  says: 

"  Whenever  there  may  arrive  at  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  a  ship  named  the  Columbia,  said  to  belong 
to  General  Washington,  of  the  American  States,  com- 
manded by  John  Rendrick,  which  sailed  from  Boston 
in  September,  1787,  bound  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to 
the  Russian  establishments  on  the  northern  coast  of 
this  peninsula,  you  will  cause  the  said  vessel  to  be  ex- 
amined with  caution  and  delicacy,  using  for  this  pur- 
pose a  small  boat,  which  you  have  in  your  possession, 
and  taking  the  same  measures  with  every  other  sus- 
picious foreign  vessel,  giving  me  prompt  notice  of  the 
same. 

"  May  God  preserve  your  life  many  years! 

"  Pedro  Fages. 

'■Santa  Barbara,  May  13,  1789. 

"  To  Josef  Arguello." 

The  good  ship  Columbia,  Captain  Grey,  kept 
on  her  course  farther  to  the  north  without 
stopping  on  the  coast  of  California.  Upon  the 
old  Spanish  maps  a  large  river  had  been  indi- 
cated on  the  north-west  coast.  The  enlargement 
of  the  fur-trade  had  awakened  an  interest  in  its 
discovery  and  exploration.  A  year  prior  to  the 
advent  of  Captain  Grey  an  English  ship  had 
visited  the  coast  in  search  of  this  river.  He 
discovered  the  indentation  on  the  coast  occa- 
sioned by  its  broad  mouth.  But  when  he  came 
to  anchor  under  its  northern  headland,  and 
found  the  breakers  extending  clear  across  from 
cape  to  cape,  he  concluded  there  could  be  no 
river  there.  And  giving  the  name  of  "  Cape 
Disappointment"  to  the  headland  under  which 
he  had  taken  shelter,  he  sailed  away. 

The  Yankee  captain  was  not  so  easily  foiled. 
He  made  his  way  across  the  bar  and  revealed 
one  of  the  grandest  rivers  on  the  continent  to 
the  commercial  world.     As  his  noble  ship,  the 


Columbia,  was  the  first  to  navigate  these  wa- 
ters, he  gave  to  them  her  name — hence  the 
"Columbia  Eiver."  To  the  two  capes  at  the 
mouth  he  gave  the  names  of  Adams  and  Han- 
cock. The  southern  cape  still  wears  the  name 
of  "Adams,"  but  the  new  name  of  "Hancock" 
failed  to  stick  to  the  northern  point,  and  it  still 
wears  the  name  of  "Cape  Disappointment." 

American  vessels  visited  the  coast,  trading  in 
furs,  in  hides,  and  also  engaging  in  whaling; 
yet  as  late  as  1803  such  vessels  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  making  a  harbor  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Times  have  changed  since  then. 

CALIFORNIA  ACQUIRED. 

In  anticipation  of  a  war  with  Mexico,  which 
was  then  imminent,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  had  issued  orders  to  Commodore 
Sloat,  commanding  the  Savannah,  to  seize  Cali- 
fornia as  soon  as  the  war  should  offer  the  occa- 
sion and  the  pretext  to  do  so.  It  was  feared 
that  England  would  anticipate  us  and  take 
possession  of  the  country  as  an  equivalent  foi 
the  debt  owed  by  the  Mexican  Government  to 
British  subjects.  The  English  fleet  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  was  watching  ours.  No  sooner  was 
the  news  of  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  received  than  the  race  for  California 
was  commenced.  It  was  a  race  between  the 
Savannah  and  the  Collingwood!  An  empire 
was  suspended  in  the  balance!  The  Savannah 
outsped  her  competitor,  the  flag  of  the  Union 
waved  over  Monterey  on  the  7th  day  of  July, 
1846,  and  California  was  ours.  This  had  hardly 
been  accomplished  when  the  Collingwood  en- 
tered the  bay,  but  only  to  witness  that  an  em- 
pire had  slipped  away  from  the  grasp  of  her 
mistress. 

Once  separated  from  Mexico  and  allied  to  the 
United  States,  a  new  era  began  to  dawn  upon 
California.  "People,"  says  Mr.  Randolph,  "be- 
gan to  come  in  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  But  California  was  remote,  and  yet 
but  little  understood.  Mr.  Webster  himself 
spoke  of  her  as  almost  worthless,  except  for  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  as  though  the  soil 
was  as  abarren  and  thorny  as  the  rocks  of  Lower 
California.  Emigrants  came,  but  not  many. 
And  every  thing  was  peaceful  and  dull,  till 
suddenly,  when  no  man  expected,  there  came  a 
change  of  transcendent  magnitude." 


SYMPATHY. 


To  rejoice  in  another's  prosperity,  is  to  give 
content  to  your  own  lot;  to  mitigate  another's 
grief,  is  to  alleviate  or  dispel  your  own. 


MARRYING  AN   IDEAL. 
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MAERYING  AN  IDEAL. 


BY    MISS    ISABELLA    G.    OAKLEY. 


I  NEVER  shall  marry  unless  I  marry  my 
ideal!"  said  Gussie  Lloyd  with  emphasis, 
and  the  dashing,  self-reliant  air  that  was  always 
hers.  Though  possessed  of  a  large  share  of 
sterling  good  sense,  Gussie  was  just  now  sub- 
ject to  the  reign  of  fancy  and  romance — a  reign 
that  always  asserts  itself  for  a  season  over  the 
mind  of  every  young  man  and  maiden. 

"How  long  will  you  wait  for  your  ideal?" 
asked  her  more  sedate  companion. 

"I  shall  wait  till  destiny  sends  him  to  me; 
I  'm  in  no  hurry  to  marry.  I  can  live  alone 
more  easily  than  I  can  mate  with  some  imper- 
fect, poorly-furnished  mind,  as  so  many  worthy 
women  have  done." 

"What  if  you  never  find  him?" 
"Very  well,  then  I  shall  never  marry." 
"Is  he  to  be  handsome?"  continued  the  ques- 
tioner smiling  slyly. 

"Not  certainly.  I  have  formed  no  idea  of 
his  person.  It  is  a  man's  character  I  expect  to 
love,  not  his  face." 

"0,  very  good!  Give  me  your  hero's  strong 
points;  do  now,  Gussie." 

"Not  if  you  're  laughing  at  me,"  she  replied, 
lifting  her  large  brown  eye  full  on  her  friend — 
a  very  beautiful,  searching  eye  it  was. 

"No,  surely  I  am  not.  But  let's  compare 
notes." 

"  Well,  then,  in  the  first  place  he  must  be  a 
man  of  first-rate  mind,  and  cultivated;  but  I 
look  more  at  original  power  than  at  culture. 
Then  he  must  be  very  strong  and  firm" — 
"  Enough  to  be  your  master." 
"Yes;  I  shall  want  to  be  controlled  by  my 
husband.  I  shall  want  to  yield  my  powers 
completely  to  the  direction  of  a  firm,  self-rely- 
ing, sympathizing  spirit.  But  he  must  be  wise 
and  prudent.  I  could  not  respect  a  short- 
sighted, blundering  man.  He  must  be  perfectly 
upright,  without  a  shadow  of  meanness." 

"A  splendid   foundation.     I  only  notice  one 
stone  left  out,  but  that  is  a  corner-stone." 
"What  do  you  mean?" 
"Never  mind,  finish  first." 
"Well,  then,  he  must  be  patient  and  courte- 
ous, gentle  and  polished,  and  he  must  be  rather 
quiet;  I  never  could  endure  a  talkative,  intru- 
sive man.     I  do  n't  think  of  any  thing  else,  only 
he  must  be  devoted  to  me.     Does  not  my  model 
meet  your  approval?" 

"Perfectly,  so  far  as  it  goes.  You  heap  up 
perfections.  But  your  model  man  lacks  the 
great  essential  after  all." 


"Indeed,  I  should  like  to  know  what!" 

"You  said  nothing  about  Christian  principle. 
How  do  you  expect  to  find  all  these  qualities 
harmonized  without  true  piety?" 

"0,  I  was  thinking  of  the  natural  traits,  you 
know.  Of  course  I  expect  he  will  be  religious. 
I  could  n't  marry  an  immoral  man  or  an  unbe- 
liever; though  I  think  mere  religion  can  't 
make  a  fine  character." 

"But  you  will  have  to  look  for  something 
higher  than  a  'merely-religious'  man.  All  that 
combination  of  rare  virtues,  should  you  ever 
find  it,  must  be  harmonized  by  controlling, 
high-toned  piety,  or  some  trait  will  mar  all  the 
rest.  Either  strength  will  become  overbearing, 
or  intellect  will  be  made  hateful  by  pride,  or 
truth  will  become  critical  and  ungentle." 

"I  do  n't  understand  how  the  character  I 
picture  can  be  so  easily  spoiled,  I  'm  sure.  I 
think  all  its  elements  are  enduring." 

"So  they  are,  regulated  and  inspired  by 
Christian  faith,  and  without  it  any  one  of  them 
may  be  perverted  to  the  ruin  of  the  whole." 

"I  must  confess  I  do  n't  quite  agree  with 
you,  though  of  course  I  acknowledge  the  im- 
portance of  the  religious  element  in  every  first- 
rate  character." 

"You  will  see  it  yet,  unless  I  'm  greatly  de- 
ceived in  you.     If  we  both  live  we  shall  see." 

Soon  after  this  the  friends  parted — the  young- 
er to  enjoy  the  Summer  of  life  a  while  longer, 
and  to  paint  the  future  with  glorious  colors 
while  waiting  for  her  hero;  to  be  good,  too,  to 
avoid  all  causes  of  offense,  for  she  professed  the 
Christian's  faith;  the  older  and  more  experienced 
to  take  a  remote  and  toilsome  place  on  the 
active  field  of  doing  good,  and  to  await  the  call 
of  her  Guide  to  other  duties  and  joys,  if  joys 
there  were  for  her. 

Eight  years  passed  before  they  met  again. 
"So  you  are  no  longer  Gussie  Lloyd.  Have 
you  found  your  ideal  at  last?"  was  the  first 
salutation. 

"Ah,  Lucy,  have  n't  you  forgotten  that?" 
laughed  Gussie  with  a  slight  accession  of  color 
as  she  recalled  her  early  dreams  and  confidences. 
"I  do  n't  know  whether  I  have  found  my  old 
ideal  or  not.  I  only  know  I  have  been  found 
by  a  very  noble,  very  good  man,  of  whose  love 
I  am  not  worthy,  and  I  am  satisfied." 

"So  you  have  come  to  my  ground  at  last!" 

"Yes,  my  friend,  I  have  been  brought  to 
your  ground  by  a  kind  Providence.  I  have 
often  recalled  what  you  used  to  say,  that  the 
Christian  man  is  the  only  truly-great  man.  But 
I  never  understood  or  believed  it  till  God's 
providence  in  my  experience  converted  nie  to  a 
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lively  faith.  I  worshiped  intellect;  I  tried  to 
satisfy  myself  with  intellectual  pursuits;  I 
called  myself  a  Christian  and  said  prayers 
enough,  but  I  never  had  any  real  faith  till  my 
misfortunes  drove  me  to  Christ  as  my  sole  de- 
pendence. Then,  when  the  tide  turned,  at  first 
I  was  full  of  despair  and  unbelief.  The  world 
was  hard  and  cold,  and  as  I  had  to  encounter 
it,  I  became  hard  and  cold.  But  the  Shepherd 
sought  me  wandering.  It  is  a  long  story  which 
I  will  tell  you  some  time  of  my  new  conver- 
sion. By  degrees,  as  I  learned  more  of  Christ, 
I  looked  on  life  with  different  eyes,  and  turned 
to  it  with  new  endeavors.  My  girlish  idola- 
tries and  fancies  were  all  dissipated,  and  no 
new  ones  have  since  arisen.  But  about  a  year 
ago  I  met  L.,  whose  simple  Christian  life  of 
self-sacrifice  and  effort  made  a  deep  impression 
on  me.  As  I  came  to  know  the  facts  of  his 
previous  history  I  admired  him  more  and  more 
as  a  true,  Christian  hero.  I  saw  in  him  an  ex- 
ample of  a  man  devoted  to  one  grand  idea,  the 
grandest  that  ever  yet  enlisted  any  man's  de- 
votion— consecration  to  Christ;  and  his  life  was 
full  of  peaceable  fruits.  I  was  thrown  much 
with  him,  and  in  time  I  saw  his  faults,  too; 
but  these  were  so  overmatched  and  corrected 
by  earnest,  active  goodness,  that  they  did  not 
positively  mar  his  character.  I  used  to  regard 
the  Christian  character,  in  itself,  as  one  of  in- 
efficiency; I  thought  its  graces  were  negative, 
inactive.  But  I  know  better  now;  I  believe 
real  faith  is  the  most  stimulating  of  all  motives. 
I  do  n't  believe  any  man  pursues  every-day, 
worldly  avocations,  or  enjoys  ordinary  pure 
pleasures  with  a  greater  zest  than  L. ;  and  I 
begin  to  feel  some  of  the  same  relish  of  life 
myself,  while  I  desire  a  better. 

"I  used  to  say,  if  questioned  about  him,  'I 
esteem  him  highly;  he  is  a  good  man;'  and  this 
was  all  I  allowed  myself  even  to  think  about 
him,  till  he  offered  himself.  But  I  knew  very 
well  that  my  'esteem'  was  a  very  absorbing 
kind  of  a  feeling,  only  I  would  not  think  much 
about  it.  My  only  trouble  now  is,  that  I  am 
not  worthy;  I  am  so  faulty." 

"Never  doubt,  Gussie,  love  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  transgressions,  and  they  will  be  blessed 
who,  guiltless  of  the  blind  idolatry  of  passion, 
love  God  supremely,  and  one  another  truly." 


What  a  chimera  is  man!  what  a  confused 
chaos!  what  a  subject  of  contradiction!  a  pro- 
fessed judge  of  all  things,  and  yet  a  feeble  worm 
of  the  earth!  the  great  depositary  and  guardian 
of  truth,  and  yet  a  mere  huddle  of  uncertainty ! 
the  glory  and  the  scandal  of  the  universe! 


AFTEE  THE  RAIN. 


BT    WAIF    WOODLAND. 


Over  the  brook  on  the  hill  side, 
The  sun  shines  golden  and  bright; 

I  sit  in  the  misty  valley, 

Watching  its  quivering  light: 

And  looking  beyond  the  shadows 
Which  darken  the  grassy  lea, 

I  smile  at  the  golden  picture 
As  if  it  were  painted  for  me. 

The  oriole's  song  in  the  thicket 
Floats  over  across  the  way, 

Sweetly  as  if  no  storm  cloud 
Had  ever  darkened  the  day: 

And  the  daffodils  and  daisies, 

With  the  purple  violet, 
And  the  dainty  little  wind-flower, 

In  Nature's  garden  set, 

Will  lift  their  gentle  faces, 

And  smile  in  to-morrow's  light, 

Refreshed  by  the  sparkling  moisture 
Which  dampens  their  robes  to-nighl 

For  surely  the  kind  All-Father 
Who  tempers  the  blight  and  bloom, 

His  purposes  once  accomplished, 
Will  scatter  again  the  gloom: 

And  up  on  the  teeming  mountains, 
And  over  the  verdant  plain, 

A  thousand  lives  up-springing. 
Will  bless  him  for  the  rain. 


THE  LAST  LOOK. 


BT    UBS.    ELLEN     CLEMENTINE    HOWAETH. 


She  was  a  child  of  earth, 

A  blossom  pure  and  fair, 
That  bloomed  upon  our  hearth, 

And  left  its  fragrance  there; 
And  we  are  thinking  still, 

Though  Death's  rude  hand  hath  riven, 
Far  from  a  world  of  ill, 

She  blooms  a  child  of  heaven. 

Our  selfish  hearts  would  keep 

This  angel  of  our  home, 
We  knew  that  she  must  weep 

In  days  that  were  to  come. 
Now  let  the  tempest  wild 

On  our  sad  hearts  be  driven, 
We  know  our  darling  child 

Will  safely  rest  in  heaven. 

Now  at  the  open  door, 

With  fond,  uplifted  hands, 
And  smiling  evermore, 

Our  white-robed  angel  stands. 
O  blossom  of  our  hearth! 

0  angel,  wert  thou  given 
To  loose  our  hearts  from  earth, 

And  draw  them  up  to  heaven 


THE  MISSION   OF   THE    FEW. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  TEW. 


BY    GEORGE    W.     FIELD. 


HE  who  would  write  well  the  history  of  any 
people  must  first  obtain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  ethnology  if  he  would 
avoid  inextricable  confusion  and  contradiction. 
The  ruler  and  statesman  must  go  to  the 
natural  as  well  as  to  the  political  history  of  men 
if  he  would  be  able  successfully  to  adapt  his 
course  to  all  nations  and  ages.  So  intimately 
interwoven  are  physical  conditions  with  every 
tissue  of  civil  and  political  life  that  the  major 
part  of  history  and  biography  is  given  when 
the  physiological  developments  are  known. 

The  races  of  men  appear  in  the  light  of 
great  workers  in  the  different  departments  of 
the  world's  history,  eoch  in  his  place  and  time 
filling  a  sphere  and  accomplishing  a  work 
peculiar  to  his  capacity  and  power.  To  the 
superior  there  will  fall  the  highest  lot  and  be 
accorded  the  greatest  rank,  and  each  in  his 
order  will  be  found  in  the  grand  march  of 
events. 

From  the  mystic  halls  of  learning  in  the  far 
east,  where  India  impressed  philosophy  on  the 
human  mind,  through  Greece,  where  refinement 
and  beauty  had  its  birth  for  all  ages,  through 
Rome,  where  was  enacted  the  world's  history, 
may  be  traced  the  course  of  true  civilization 
and  progression  in  the  minds  of  a  chosen  and 
superior  race.  The  distinction  of  races  and 
nations  in  the  onward  progress  of  civilization 
is  manifest  at  the  present  time.  The  differ- 
ences existing  between  the  servile  Chinese  and 
the  commercial  English,  the  degraded  Austra- 
lian and  the  inventive  American,  are  so  mani- 
fest that  it  would  be  useless  even  to  ask  to 
which  belongs  the  proud  superiority  of  ruling 
the  world's  destiny.  "While  the  one  remains 
scarcely  acquainted  with  his  own  country,  his 
improvements  reaching  no  further  than  the 
mere  necessities  of  life,  or  of  the  convenience, 
the  other  extends  his  knowledge  and  discover- 
ies wherever  the  ocean  gives  a  way  for  his 
ships  to  impose  his  civilization.  The  one  is 
simply  resistive,  the  other  aggressive.  These 
opposite  tendencies  are  not  to  be  attributed 
to  differences  of  circumstances,  but  to  the 
natural  inborn  force  and  refinement  of  the 
superior,  and  to  the  plodding,  fixed  nature  of 
the  inferior. 

While  the  superior  natural  force  of  the  few 
makes  them  the  leaders  and  rulers  of  the  world, 
it  is  not  denied  that  those  falling  below  them 
have  a  peculiar  mission.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  superior  to  be  a  pioneer  and  inventor,  and 
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to  elaborate  that  which  the  more  toiling  and 
plodding  furnish  as  crude  material.  The  one 
is  to  fashion  and  burnish,  to  render  beautiful 
and  intellectual  what  the  other  furnishes  un- 
formed and  natural,  purely  physical.  The  su- 
perior is  to  be  the  missionary  to  the  inferior, 
and  by  presenting  to  him  all  the  products  of 
his  ages  of  elaboration,  lift  him  from  the  level 
of  his  own  finding  to  a  hight  his  utmost  un- 
aided efforts  could  not  advance  him.  Thus 
the  division  of  labor,  even  in  the  great  onward 
progress  of  the  world's  history,  is  seen,  and  a 
higher  advancement  achieved  and  a  nobler  end 
attained  than  would  be  possible  by  other  means. 

The  world  accords  to  its  separate  divisions 
subordination  or  supremacy,  according  as  they 
stand  in  a  lower  or  in  a  higher  degree  in  the 
great  scale  of  reckoning.  This  huge,  dumb 
world  of  nations  and  people  is  not  acute  in  its 
perceptions,  does  not  stop  to  philosophize,  as 
that  specter  of  utility  and  necessity  drives  it 
forward  through  the  few  scenes  in  its  panto- 
mime. It  must  be  forced  to  feel,  to  think,  to 
act.  Ever  content  with  present  achievements, 
yet  dissatisfied  with  its  rewards,  it  stops  not 
to  consider  that  which  does  not  concern  its  im- 
mediate interests.  When  a  nation  rises  to 
power,  when  it  no  longer  asks  for  notice  but 
demands  it— and  nations,  like  individuals,  ap- 
plaud the  independence  which  claims  its 
rights — it  is  recognized  as  having  a  mission 
and  business  in  the  world  of  action.  It  be- 
comes first  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  its 
predominating  element  may  be  discovery,  con- 
quest, or  civilization.  If  it  leads  out  in  any 
direction  the  others  follow  through  imitation 
or  through  necessity. 

From  the  first,  progression  has  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  chosen  few,  and  it  still  de- 
pends on  their  labors.  The  many  may  adopt, 
and  use,  and  improve,  but  it  is  the  few  who 
explore  and  invent.  Invention  is  partly  the 
work  of  necessity,  and  it  is  only  the  progress- 
ive whose  civilization  requires  a  bringing  out 
of  the  unknown.  If  necessity  does  not  call 
for  it  the  age  will  not  receive  it,  and  the  im- 
pulse is  never  aroused  that  would  lead  to  in- 
vestigation. An  onward  movement  in  the 
minds  of  the  mass  is  necessary  for  even  the 
successful  development  of  genius.  This  spirit 
of  inquiry  being  given  there  will  arise  men 
who  will  lead  on  and  inspire  the  age  if  they 
are  buoyed  up  by  the  mass.  The  prime  reason 
why  war  is  recognized  as  a  civilizer  is,  that  it 
arouses  the  invention  of  a  people  and  stimu- 
lates them  to  higher  attainments.  In  the 
early  ages  there  was  little  to  produce  inter- 
course except   conquest,  and   this   alone  seems 
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to  have  saved  them  from  utter  barbarism  and 
stagnation.  There  would  be  but  little  of  the 
finer  elements  of  civilization  to  bring  a  people 
out  into  the  light  of  succeeding  ages  who  were 
weighed  down  by  the  influences  of  barbarous 
warfare;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  very- 
few  nations,  their  history  has  passed  into 
oblivion.  This  was  not  because  their  inven- 
tions and  achievements  were  not  great  in 
themselves,  but  because  their  age  lacked  the 
means  to  perpetuate  them.  The  tendency  in 
all  time  is  to  preserve  the  things  that  conduce 
to  a  higher  civilization  and  refinement,  and  to 
neglect  the  others  as  mere  curiosities  of  the 
past.  While  all  the  enlightened  world  bows 
with  reverence  to  the  names  of  poets,  philoso- 
phers, statesmen,  and  patriots  of  all  past  time, 
and  treasures  up  their  words  and  actions  as 
precious  mementoes,  no  one  thinks  of  imita- 
ting the  course  of  bloody  conquerors,  or  of 
pausing  in  rapt  admiration  over  their  decrees 
for  rapine  and  desolation. 

As  the  first  efforts  of  people  were  physical, 
so  their  first  conquests  were  material.  Pro- 
gression became  steady  in  its  course  as  the 
natural  sciences  afforded  a  firm  basis;  philoso- 
phy practical,  as  man  learned  himself  through 
the  natural  world.  While  all  lay  buried  in 
social  and  political  darkness  the  gloom  was 
broken  by  the  few  facts  in  science.  The  prog- 
ress of  scientific  knowledge  has  done  more  for 
the  liberation  of  thought  than  all  the  revolu- 
tions, congresses,  and  so-called  reformations. 
While  the  greater  part  of  the  world  slumbers 
in  a  death  that  no  legislation  can  infuse  life 
into,  the  onward  march  of  scientific  discovery 
and  inquiry  into  the  borders  of  exclusiveness 
and  barbarism  proclaims  its  mission  of  free- 
dom. The  world  looks  with  admiration  on 
the  few  daring  innovators,  and  well  it  may, 
as  even  the  proud  supremacy  that  its  enlight- 
ened parts  now  enjoy  are  mostly  the  fruit  of 
their  labors.  On  incidents,  small  in  themselves, 
hangs  the  fate  of  ages,  and  but  for  the  mighty 
few  the  gloom  of  barbarism  might  have  en- 
circled the  earth. 

The  few  are  the  recognized  leaders,  reform- 
ers, and  inventors.  The  many  feel  within 
themselves  the  power  and  the  impulse,  but 
lack  the  concentration  and  the  expression. 
This  is  the  feeling  of  any  people,  especially 
when  difficulties  press  heavily  upon  them,  and 
they  look  anxiously  about  for  some  one  of  their 
number  to  lead  them  out  and  give  unity  and 
power  to  their  efforts.  That  this  desire  for 
leadership  is  a  natural  and  intelligent  thing  is 
seen  in  the  choice  made  for  various  directions 
of  effort.     In  a  sudden  military  emergency  the 


selection  would  be  far  different  from  what  it 
would  be  in  a  political  struggle.  It  is  folly  to 
place  politicians  in  responsible  military  posi- 
tions, or  suddenly  to  elevate  military  men  to 
the  political  weal  of  nations.  The  natural 
qualifications  of  the  one  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  other.  People  have  seen 
their  conquests  and  dearest-bought  victories 
snatched  from  them  by  a  stroke  of  a  diplo- 
matic pen,  by  the  grammar  of  a  clause  in  a 
sworn  treaty. 

It  is  often  said  by  those  of  the  present  time 
that  they  are  not  dependent,  but  are  those 
from  whom  the  few  must  get  the  designs  for 
future  action.  If  they  will  look  around  them 
they  will  see  only  the  workings  of  the  few  in 
their  present  progression.  The  inventions  of 
daily  use  originated  with  the  few,  the  political 
deductions  of  the  present  are  founded  on  their 
axioms,  and  the  religion  of  the  mass  is  confi-- 
dence  in  their  interpretation.  Some  seem  to 
think  this  a  slavery  of  action  and  opinion  to 
the  dictates  of  a  few.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
simply  recognizing  the  truthfulness  of  those 
who  stand  as  prophets  and  leaders,  and  does 
honor  to  the  one  who  may  be  able  fully  to 
comprehend  the  exponents  of  the  times.  So 
necessary  is  it  that  a  bias  should  be  given  to 
a  nation  by  its  first  leaders  that  on  this  its 
success  and  almost  its  existence  depends.  The 
purity  and  nobleness  of  American  institutions 
are  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  peculiar 
history  of  their  founders.  America  looks  not 
back  on  an  ancestry  of  buccaneers  and  pirates, 
but  to  a  noble  line  of  heroes  seeking  in  a 
wilderness  a  refuge  from  political  and  religious 
oppression.  Purified  and  rendered  noble  and 
disinterested  by  constant  struggles,  they  were 
in  every  sense  most  highly  qualified  to  give 
precepts  and  axioms  on  which  a  people  might 
found  a  government.  The  very  ground  on 
which  the  exiles  of  the  old  world,  the  founders 
of  the  new,  first  set  foot,  seems  to  exhale  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  To  the  pure  teachings  and 
illustrious  examples  of  her  primitive  inhabit- 
ants must  be  accorded  to-day  the  high  rank 
New  England  holds  in  the  political  and  relig- 
ious world.  She  has  the  firmness  of  fixed  in- 
stitutions and  the  strength  and  flexibility  of 
intelligence.  This  is  the  work  of  the  powerful 
example  of  the  few  cherished  and  followed  by 
the  many. 

The  people  of  this  land  in  the  present  time 
have  waited  in  hope  and  patience  for  a  leader 
on  whom,  when  recognized,  they  might  trust 
and  lavish  their  abundant  honors,  but  not  one 
militarily  or  politically  has  reached  that  posi- 
tion.    The   great  anomaly  seems  about  to   be 
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realized  of  a  people  accomplishing  a  military 
conquest  and  passing  through  a  political  change 
amounting  to  almost  a  reversion  of  sentiment, 
by  the  power  of  public  opinion  and  desire, 
without  the  dictation  of  leaders,  the  demands 
of  factions,  or  the  compulsion  of  necessity. 
Europe  shall  no  longer  declare  the  incapability 
of  perpetuation  in  republican  governments,  the 
impossibility  of  change  without  the  destruction 
of  Bociety,  or  the  failure  of  American  institu- 
tions to  answer  the  ends  of  popular  welfare. 
The  mission  of  this  "one  from  many"  is  seen 
by  all  the  world. 

That  nature  has  bestowed  on  a  few  men  en- 
dowments far  beyond  the  common  lot  is  so 
evident  that  none  but  those  ignorant  of  the 
most  common  observations  would  pretend  to 
deny  it.  Every  person  of  any  consideration 
has  added  repeated  testimony  to  this  fact,  and 
have  placed  the  sublime  elevation  of  the  few 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  many.  That  this 
was  the  belief  of  all  ages  is  evinced  by  the  in- 
cidents related  of  remarkable  presagings  in  the 
youth  of  heroes,  sages,  and  prophets,  and  the 
great  deference  that  was  paid  to  those  who 
manifested  uncommon  powers.  Tongues  of 
lightning  flashed  from  the  mouth  of  the  youth- 
ful orator,  a  halo  of  glory  rested  on  the  brow 
of  the  child-hero,  and  bees  sought  the  lips  of 
the  cradled  poet.  Such  are  the  images  bjr 
which  are  conveyed  the  favor  of  the  gods  to 
mortals,  and  the  deference  of  men  to  those 
gifted  with  sublime  powers.  Such  is  the  heart- 
worship  paid  by  those  of  ancient  times  to  their 
heroes,  to  their  chosen  few,  whose  mission 
they  considered  divine.  The  tendencies  in  an 
age  of  show  and  falsity  is  to  estimate  charac- 
ter and  to  measure  men  by  a  few  given  rules 
and  known  formulas,  and  when  such  will  not 
apply  the  subject  is  declared  to  be  either  a 
nullity  or  a  monstrosity.  It  is  strange  that 
soul-element  so  seldom  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  world's  ideal  man.  Yet  not  so 
strange  when  it  is  considered  that  the  things 
palpable  are  first  seen,  and  the  deep  and  en- 
during are  only  discovered  by  investigation. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  true  in  life  that  people 
find  what  the}''  search  for,  and  if  the  tendencies 
of  the  age  are  to  formalism  and  asceticism 
such  will  become  its  characteristics,  but  if  they 
look  for  the  noble  and  sublime  such  will  rise 
up  to  greet  the  inquirer.  In  this  respect  it 
must  be  conceded  that  most  ancient  nations 
enjoyed  a  superiority  over  later  and  more  for- 
malistic  times.  Then  the  whole  elements  of 
soul  and  feeling  were  intensified  in  the  senti- 
ment for  the  sublime  and  godlike  in  human 
action.     Poor  and  pitiful  is  the  spirit  of  him 


who  does  not  feel  his  heart  beat  in  sympathy 
with  the  great  and  good  of  all  time,  who  can 
find  only  some  weakness  to  criticise,  some  foible 
to  lament,  something  so  very  human  as  to 
degrade  all  to  his  own  level. 

The  most  interesting  yet  difficult  question  is 
to  decide  what  the  elements  are  that  constitute 
the  greatness,  leadership,  or  mission  of  nations 
and  individuals.  It  is  not  the  magician's 
transforming  power  as  it  is  seen  struggling, 
borne  down,  for  a  time  overwhelmed,  but  at 
last  rising  in  triumph  to  assert  a  place  befit- 
ting high  deserts.  It  is  a  thoroughly-human 
element,  characterized  by  all  its  weaknesses, 
yet  rising  to  its  loftiest  expression — a  feeling 
found  in  every  bosom  responsive  in  sympathy 
with  its  workings,  yet  gathering  its  conceptions 
from  a  source  almost  divine.  The  whole  may 
be  expressed  as  the  embodying  of  truth  in 
human  action.  Truth,  ever  the  same,  may  be 
recognized  wherever  found,  and  the  emotions 
that  thrilled  its  discoverer  will  still  move  the 
bosoms  of  its  lovers  in  all  time.  Though  not 
hidden,  it  is  seen  only  by  those  who  put  them- 
selves in  communion  with  it,  and  they  are 
regarded  as  having  its  power  and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  to  reveal  to  their  age  the  things 
dimly  seen  to  be.  Men  in  general  can  judge 
of  the  truth  and  fitness  of  particulars  in  cer- 
tain parts  when  presented  within  their  knowl- 
edge; but  it  is  the  few  who  are  capable  of 
detecting  the  true  among  the  false  in  their 
multifarious  combinations,  who  can  see  the 
workings  of  principles  in  times  to  come.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  any  great  discovery  is  slow  to 
be  recognized  by  the  mass,  and  even  intoler- 
ance often  attempts  to  crush  the  first  risings 
of  innovation.  At  length,  when  that  which 
was  clear  and  palpable  to  the  great  discoverer 
has  been  analyzed  piece  by  piece  by  succeed- 
ing men,  it  is  admitted  as  true.  Through  the 
slow  course  of  ages  this  process  of  discovery 
and  analysis  has  gone  on,  and  as  experience 
furnishes  a  broader  basis  for  truth,  its  power 
increases  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  Truth  is 
eternal,  error  is  of  the  times,  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  former  is  the  downfall  of  the 
latter. 

Rejecting  that  enthusiastic  belief  that  the 
failures  of  nations  and  people  are  given  as  ex- 
amples to  be  shunned,  and  that  their  successes 
and  fortunes  are  examples  to  be  imitated  as 
leading  to  the  idea  that  truth  is  only  to  be 
learned  by  such  deductions,  there  is  substitu- 
ted in  its  place  that  more  reasonable  and  pal- 
pable declaration  that  truth  in  life  and  action 
is  open  to  all  at  all  times,  and  the  prospective 
evils  that  will  occur  from  its  violation  are  as 
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plainly  to  be  seen  as  those  that  have  passed. 
Deep  in  the  nature  of  man  is  felt  the  workings 
of  the  inner  self,  which  is  seen  embodied  in 
the  actions  of  past  time;  and  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  results  of  truth  and  untruth  are  felt  to 
be  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  inner  man.  As 
he  peers  with  curious,  longing  gaze  down  the 
uncertain  vistas  of  the  future,  he  prophesies 
not  by  things  that  have  passed,  but,  looking 
at  the  workings  of  human  action  under  certain 
conditions,  he  weighs  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
truth  or  of  error,  and  feels  within  himself  the 
decision  of  the  conflict.  Men  blinded  by  igno- 
rance, cramped  by  custom,  inflamed  by  fanati- 
cism, and  guided  by  self-interest  are  not  of 
themselves  prepared  to  work  out  truly  the 
great  ends  of  human  weal.  They  must  have 
loftier  incentives  than  passion,  and  a  better 
object  than  prospective  personal  good.  While 
there  is  the  element  of  truthfulness  in  people, 
there  is  a  strange  opposition  to  it,  either  in 
the  way  of  radical  error  or  of  error  in  the  sem- 
blance of  truth.  There  is  in  human  nature  a 
love  for  right,  but  ignorance  and  perversion 
render  the  resistance  more  determined  than  the 
thorough  comprehension  of  opposites.  But  this 
love  has  at  last  given  the  rewards  to  merit 
and  honor  to  the  deserving  of  past  time,  whom 
the  bigotry  and  hatred  from  false  views  made 
martyrs. 

Those  on  whom  Nature  has  bestowed  her 
choicest  blessings  may  well  be  considered  as 
nearest  her  sublime  truths.  Throughout  their 
lives  is  seen  the  golden  thread  of  truth  to 
nature,  and  the  many  faults  that  may  deform 
their  lives  are  so  many  stains  from  contact 
with  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  The  great 
man,  of  whatever  kind,  time,  or  nation,  has  at 
bottom  the  element  of  truth.  Even  those  who 
have  appeared  as  curses  to  mankind,  as  op- 
posed to  all  that  was  good,  had  no  element  of 
truthfulness  that  gave  them  power  and  mastery. 
That  men  may  excel  their  age  in  goodness  is 
evident,  but  that  they  can  more  than  body 
forth  the  wickedness  of  the  times  is  scarcely 
possible.  Those  who  were  called  tyrants  to 
the  people,  enemies  to  mankind,  and  dark 
stains  on  the  page  of  history  are  reflexes  of 
the  times  and  people.  Their  mission,  for  surely 
they  had  a  mission,  was  like  that  of  the  tor- 
nado, the  pestilence,  silent,  except  in  destruc- 
tion and  death.  The  philosophy  of  error  has 
not  been  given.  Over  its  own  history  the 
world  may  look  and  see  a  strange  commingling 
of  two  opposing  elements,  now  one,  now  the 
other  predominating,  but  neither  obtaining  a 
mastery.  On  the  one  or  the  other  side  it  has 
ranked  combatants,  and  applauded  or  mourned 


as  this  or  that  has  prevailed.  Strange  that  the 
mission  of  error  should  be  thus  acknowledged 
and  the  few  made  its  bearers.  It  is  not  so, 
they  are  the  children  of  the  people's  nursing, 
and  tear  the  bosoms  which  poisoned  the  cur- 
rent of  their  young  blood.  Such  is  the  course 
of  error;  but  the  mission  of  truth  is  not  only 
to  its  own,  but  to  all  coming  time.  Its  bear- 
ers are  the  offspring  of  the  present,  but  their 
lives  are  in  the  future. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there  are  a  few 
nations  and  men  that  stand  out  in  prominent 
light  as  great  landmarks  that  distinguish  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  and  give  prominence 
and  character  to  the  age.  Time  is  not  meas- 
ured by  the  succession  of  moments,  but  by 
thoughts  in  the  mind;  space  not  by  the  rela- 
tive distance  of  places,  but  by  the  number  of 
objects.  So  in  the  great  history  of  the  world 
the  life  of  the  nation  and  the  individual  is 
reckoned  by  the  number  of  ideas  developed, 
the  number  of  pulsations  in  the  great  heart 
of  humanity  that  has  sent  its  life  and  vigor 
coursing  along  the  veins  of  future  generations. 
But  the  few  of  nations  have  in  any  great 
degree  affected  the  following  ages.  They  may 
have  been  great  in  themselves,  in  resources,  in 
military  power,  but  as  soon  as  these  were  im- 
paired there  remained  but  little  to  form  an  im- 
pression on  others.  History  might  be  divided 
into  eras  in  which  were  predominant  the  blind 
forces  of  mere  strength  and  those  in  which  the 
perpetuating,  intelligent  element  ruled.  To  the 
antiquarian,  to  the  lover  of  mere  facts,  the  dis- 
entombment  of  most  ancient  nations  belongs; 
but  there  are  a  few  whose  histories  are  the 
property  of  the  world.  While  the  many  afford 
the  mere  melancholy  history  of  rise,  grandeur, 
and  fall,  the  few  from  out  the  depths  of  an- 
tiquity speak  to  all  coming  time.  Their  strug- 
gles and  achievements  all  recognize  as  their 
own,  and  feel  that  intimate  cord  of  sympathy 
touched  which  vibrates  to  humanity  in  all 
ages.  To  such  all  give  the  highest  praise,  and, 
recollecting  their  difficult  task,  deal  gently  with 
their  errors.  From  the  depths  of  antiquity 
come  the  names  of  the  glorious  few.  Like  pil- 
lars of  fire  in  a  sea  of  darkness,  they  are  seen, 
the  light,  the  signal,  the  guide  for  all  time. 
Earth  with  her  envious  dust  can  not  cover  the 
fair  record  of  such  heroes.  Time  shall  add 
luster  to  the  page,  and  future  generations  write 
the  most  glorious  epitaph.  From  the  stony 
mouth  of  Egypt's  monuments,  from  the  brick 
and  mortar  of  Babylon,  of  Nineveh,  from  the 
crumbling  columns  of  Persepolis,  from  the 
fallen  temples  of  Greece,  from  the  leveled  walls 
of   Rome,   there   is  spoken   the   history  of  the 
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mission,   the  far-reaching  designs   of  the   few, 
and  the  patient  labor  of  the  many. 

As  among  nations  is  recognized  the  preemi- 
nence of  the  few,  so  in  those  nations  is  seen 
the  bright  light  of  a  few  gifted  minds.  Their 
history  is  told  in  the  achievements  of  a  few 
individuals,  and  on  this  rests  the  whole  fabric 
of  human  greatness.  In  history  is  seen  but 
the  impress  of  a  few  individual  ideas  borne 
along  on  the  mighty  current  of  popular  will. 
Here  it  leads  to  conquest,  there  to  the  arts  of 
peace;  here  to  the  benefit  of  a  particular  coun- 
try and  time,  there  to  all  people  and  to  all 
ages.  The  one  is  recognized  as  a  leader  of  his 
people,  the  other  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race. 
The  one  lives  while  his  country  lives,  the  other 
while  humanity  remains  to  tell  the  story. 


SPKING  SONG. 


BY     AVANELLE     L.     HOLMES. 


Murmur,  murmur,  she  is  coming, 
Through  the  woods  and  valleys  humming, 
Down  the  hill-side,  o'er  the  meadows, 
Through  the  hollow's  sleepy  shadows, 
Singing,  dancing,  free  and  fair — 
Spring,  sweet  Spring  is  every-where. 

I  have  seen  her  by  the  streamlet, 
Dancing  in  the  sun's  warm  beamlet; 
I  have  seen  her  in  the  valley 
Where  sweet  Flora's  subjects  rally; 
I  have  felt  her  in  the  air — 
Felt  her  presence  every-where. 

I  have  seen  her  'mong  the  rushes 
"Where  the  silver  water  gushes; 
I  have  seen  her  footsteps  shining 
On  the  buttercup's  rich  lining; 
All  things  fresh  and  pure  declare, 
"Spring,  sweet  Spring  is  every-where." 

I  have  seen  her  'mong  the  willows 
Where  they  bent  to  kiss  the  billows; 
I  have  seen  her  in  the  wildwood 
Laughing  with  the  glee  of  childhood, 
And  the  children's  shouts  declare, 
"  Spring,  sweet  Spring  is  every-where." 

I  have  seen  her  'mong  the  flowers 
Smiling  in  their  fragrant  bowers; 
Sweet  Spring  beauties,  white  and  tender, 
Crowfoot,  graceful,  tall,  and  slender, 
Frail  anemones  declare, 
"  Spring,  sweet  Spring  is  every-where." 

And  that  gentle  murmur  coming 
Through  the  woods  and  valleys  humming, 
Blackbird,  linnet,  blue-bird,  robin 
On  the  slender  branches  bobbing, 
Send  a  chorus  through  the  air, 
"Spring,  sweet  Spring  is  every-where." 


Thank  kind  Heaven  for  pleasant  weather, 

Let  us  all  be  glad  together; 

Ere  another  Spring  shall  find  us 

Mother  earth  may  have  enshrined  us; 

Let  us  now  with  her  declare, 

"  God's  sweet  Spring  is  every-where." 


IF  WE  KNEW. 


BY    BELL    A  .    HIGGIN6 


Standing   here  within    the   portals    of    the   rainbow 

crowned  to-day, 
Wreathed   with   flowers    that   have   blossomed    in   the 

sunlight  of  life's  May, 
Look  we  backward  through  the  tear-drops  that  have 

gathered  o'er  our  past, 
Eeaching  out  to  touch  the  fingers  whose  fond  clasping 

is  their  last. 
Look  we  forward,  where  a   curtain   hides   the   future 

from  our  view, 
As  God   hands  us  forth  to-morrow,  murmuring  ever, 

"  If  we  knew." 

If  we  knew  how  angel  pinions  had  been  folded   o'er 

our  bed, 
Shielding   from   the   storm  of  sorrow  else   had   burst 

upon  our  head, 
If  we  knew  our  tears  were  changing   into  jewels  for 

our  crown, 
Or  that  kindliest  smiles  were  hidden   underneath   our 

Father's  frown, 
Would  we  say  no  joys  were  buried  'mong  the  dead 

leaves  of  our  past, 
Or  that  deepest  shadows  ever  care  and  sorrow  round 

it  cast? 
Nay,   my  brother;    and  the  wisdom  of  the  all- seeing 

Eye  is  shown 
That  he  giveth  to  onr  vision  rains  of  the  past  alone. 

Often  had  the  beggar  hungered,  pleading  for  a  crust 
in  vain, 

Often  had  the  homeless  outcast  slept  amid  the  drench- 
ing rain; 

Joys  we  'd  leave  to  flow  untasted,  hopes  would  die  ere 
scarce  confessed, 

Griefs  lie  like  a  heavy  burden  upon  many  a  sorrow- 
ing breast, 

Blossoms  lose  one-half  their  beauty,  skies  look  dark, 
and  hopes  be  few, 

Earth  prove  but  a  dreary  desert,  life  be  worthless,  if 
we  knew. 

When  at  last  to  the  great  Teacher  home  we  bring  our 

toil-won  sheaves, 
More  than  half  the  heavy  burden  may  be  flowers  and 

tear- wet  leaves; 
But   their   glory  shall   be   beauty,   and   the   good    we 

strove  to  do 
Be  accepted  and  rewarded,  though  the  ears  of  grain 

be  few, 
And  we  '11  be  as  fully  happy  when  our  years   of  toil 

are  through, 
And  God's  smile  is  our  rewarding,  as  if  now  we  surely 

knew. 
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FLORIDA    IN    AUTUMN    AND   WINTEE, 


BY    H.    H.    MOORE,    CIIAPLAIN    U. 


HHHE  climate  of  Florida,  during  the  Autumn 
-1  and  Winter  seasons,  is  probably  as  healthy 
and  delightful  as  favors  any  latitude  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  During  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  the  mercury  oscillates  with 
much  regularity  between  forty  and  eighty  degrees 
above  zero.  The  extremes  are  reached  at  about 
the  hour  of  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  1 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Occasionally  these 
are  passed  and  generally  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion. During  the  night  ice  is  formed  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  the  day  following  the 
wind  is  high,  cold,  and  blustering.  Overcoats 
and  furs  are  called  into  requisition,  and  every 
one  is  thoughtlessly  crying  out  against  the  in- 
trusive "northerner."  But  tightened  muscles, 
an  elastic  step,  and  an  invigorated  constitution 
attest  the  benefits  received  from  the  coming 
and  short  stay  of  the  unwelcome  visitor.  The 
climate  assumes  its  usual  temperature,  and  the 
days  put  on  their  ordinary  robes  of  sunshine 
and  brightness,  but  the  physical  benefits  re- 
ceived from  the  chilly  blast  remain.  Then  the 
purified  atmosphere  is  so  soft,  so  balmy,  and  so 
exhilarating  that  breathing  it  is,  of  itself,  a 
luxury.  The  lassitude,  the  weakness,  and  the 
indolence  produced  by  the  nearly  vertical  rays 
of  the  midsummer  sun,  and  the  malaria  of  the 
atmosphere  no  longer  oppress  either  body  or 
spirits.  In  the  possession  of  new-born  vigor 
and  strength  man  goes  about  his  business  or 
his  labors  with  energy  and  delight.  As  Florida 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  the  north  by  the 
ocean,  a  breeze  coming  from  its  briny  waters 
is  a  matter  of  perpetual  enjoyment,  and  the 
reflection  that  this  condition  of  things  will  con- 
tinue with  but  slight  excess  beyond  present 
extremes  till  the  blossoms  of  February  appear, 
enhances  materially  present  enjoyments.  Cali- 
fornia and  even  Oregon  might  lay  claim  to  ex- 
cellent climates  during  the  Winter  season  were 
it  not  for  the  perpetual  rains  that  deluge  those 
countries.  In  Florida  the  heavens  are  seldom 
overspread  with  clouds  more  than  two  or  three 
days  in  succession.  Our  skies  are  generally 
bright — not  as  in  Summer-time,  bright  like  a 
furnace,  as  if  they  were  "a  sea  of  glass  mingled 
with  fire,"  but  moderated,  subdued,  presenting 
a  mild  and  softened  aspect.  The  sun's  rays 
fall  upon  fleecy  sheets  of  gray  vapor  that  are 
generally  floating  in  the  air,  or  they  are  re- 
flected by  the  heavy  banks  of  clouds  which  are 
piled  up  along  the  horizon.  When  rains  come 
they  fall  in  delightful   showers,   and   are   suc- 


ceeded by  calm  and  beautiful  weather.  Having 
spent  all  the  Winters  of  my  life  amid  snows 
and  ice,  storms  and  piercing  winds,  this  De- 
cember in  Florida  seems  strange  and  very  de- 
lightful. 

The  general  aspect  of  surrounding  natural 
scenery  is  equal  in  variety  and  beauty  to  the 
loveliness  of  the  climate.  Spring  has  its  sweet- 
ness and  fragrance,  Summer  its  wealth  and 
splendor,  but  in  this  country  the  brow  of  Au- 
tumn and  early  Winter  is  wreathed  and  adorned 
by  the  excellencies  of  all  the  seasons  combined. 
The  foliage  has  entirely  fallen  from  some  trees, 
as  the  ash,  the  chincapin — a  dwarf  chestnut — 
the  plum,  the  Pride  of  India,  a  tree  slightly 
resembling  the  locust,  and  some  others;  their 
large  branching  arms  and  brushy  spray  remind- 
ing us  of  the  naked  forests  of  our  Northern 
homes.  The  live  oak,  the  magnolia,  the  olean- 
der, the  orange  and  lemon-trees,  and  hundreds 
besides,  show  not  the  least  effects  of  time  or 
season,  and  will  continue  to  wear  their  wealth 
of  foliage  till  it  is  displaced  by  the  tender  buds 
of  Spring.  And  then  they  change  their  raiment 
so  gradually,  and  yet  so  suddenly — leaves  fall- 
ing and  buds  taking  their  place  immediately — 
that  the  tree  in  its  nakedness  is  never  exposed. 
New  leaves  half-grown  are  often  seen  on  the 
same  branch  with  the  old  ones,  which  exhibit 
no  signs  of  resigning  their  place.  The  black 
and  yellow  oaks,  the  hickory  and  many  other 
varieties  are  in  the  "sear  and  yellow  leaf,"  con- 
stituting in  the  forest  and  grove  a  feature  of 
their  own,  beautiful  and  homelike  in  appear- 
ance, and,  by  contrast,  setting  off  to  better 
advantage  the  loveliness  of  the  evergreens.  The 
grasses  upon  the  uplands  have  mostly  served 
their  day  and  withered,  leaving  behind  a  burr, 
worse  than  any  thing  pen  can  describe,  as  a 
protection  to  the  root,  whose  hold  upon  the 
loose,  sandy  soil  is  of  the  most  fragile  charac- 
ter. These  once  beautiful  lawns  are  now  de- 
serted by  little  barefooted  urchins,  and  the  cat- 
tle have  gone  to  the  lowlands  and  the  river 
banks.  Occasionally  a  species  of  the  rose  and 
other  flowers  may  be  seen  in  gardens,  protected 
by  careful  hands  from  the  depredations  of  the 
passing  soldier,  or  growing  in  secluded  places, 
where  the  destroyer  goeth  not,  "  wasting  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  I  hardly  know 
which  is  the  more  charming,  those  portions  of 
natural  scenery  which  remind  us  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  childhood  and  home,  or  those  which 
appear  to  bid  defiance  to  the  Winter  king,  and 
prophesy  that  the  time  will  come  when  perpet- 
ual youth  and  beauty  will  be  alike  the  loveli- 
ness of  nature  and  the  glory  of  man.  Here 
the  latter  mostly  hold  the  ascendency  over  the 
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mind  and   heart,  and  give  to  the  Autumn  and 
Winter  of  Florida  their  peculiar  attractions. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  grief  that  we  hear  no 
more  the  music  of  the  mocking-bird — his  harp 
of  endless  song  is  hung  upon  the  willows,  and 
will  awaken  to  gladden  us  no  more  till  the  fresh 
blossoms  of  Spring  appear.  The  silence  of  this 
songster  in  the  grove  leaves  them  all  unbarmo- 
nious — it  is  as  if  a  favorite  young  cherub  had 
suddenly  been  hushed  to  stillness  in  heaven.  It 
is  true  that  the  loss  of  our  sweetest  minstrel 
inclines  us  to  give  clue  attention  to  the  charms 
of  others,  which,  in  his  presence,  are  sure  to  be 
neglected.  The  redbird,  a  species  of  parrot, 
seems  to  rejoice  that  his  overshadowing  rival  is 
out  of  the  way,  and  that  his  season  for  song 
and  love  has  at  last  arrived.  But  he  delights 
in  the  wildness  of  the  forest,  and  seldom  visits 
our  groves.  The  sparrow,  the  robin,  a  great 
variety  of  doves,  one  species  that  is  very  small 
and  quite  domestic  in  its  habits,  a  little  bit  of 
a  blue-bird,  pale  in  color  and  ever  twittering  a 
little  song,  soft,  sweet,  melodious,  and  mourn- 
ful, make  our  outhouses,  shade-trees,  and  shrub- 
bery their  home.  The  blue-jay,  an  old  and 
rough  customer,  always  scolding,  fretting,  and 
in  a  hurry,  visits  us  many  times  in  a  day,  and 
it  can  not  be  seen  that  he  has  improved  his 
manners  in  the  least  by  living  among  the  gen- 
tility and  chivalry  of  the  South.  And  when  I 
see  the  buzzard,  and  think  of  the  care  he  takes 
to  carry  from  the  suburbs  of  our  camps  and 
towns  every  species  of  offal  that  would  engen- 
der sickness,  and  of  his  usefulness  in  this  re- 
spect, saving,  it  may  be,  the  lives  of  thousands, 
and  also  of  his  humility  and  anxiety  not  to  be 
intrusive,  or  offend  in  any  way,  I  freely  pardon 
him  for  his  tastes  and  appetites,  and  delight  to 
see  his  proud  wing  cleaving  the  blue  air  of 
heaven.  But  I  hardly  know  what  to  make  of 
the  caw — a  bird  smaller  than  the  crow  and  as 
black,  he  is  so  distant,  his  flight  in  moving 
from  place  to  place  is  so  high,  and  he  is  so  un- 
sociable. We  can  hardly  lure  him  within  the 
circle  of  our  feathered  companions,  and  yet  we 
should  "miss"  him  were  he  gone.  The  marshes 
and  lowlands  afford  him  an  ample  living.  Long 
let  him  wave! 

At  this  season  of  the  year  an  afternoon  stroll 
along  the  banks  of  the  noble  St.  John's  River 
affords  much  amusement,  and  suggests  an  end- 
less variety  of  reflections.  The  piscatory  tribes 
have  recovered  from  the  melting  lassitude  of  a 
long,  hot  Summer,  and  swarm  about  in  vast 
schools  in  all  directions.  Meek  and  patient 
anglers,  with  full  equipments  of  fishing-tackle, 
may  be  seen  on  piers,  in  their  boats  at  anchor 
out  from   the  shore,  on  old  logs,  and  in   other 


convenient  places,  enjoying  what  they  call  rare 
as  well  as  profitable  sport.  The  soul  of  old 
Isaak  Walton  would  have  reveled  in  such  a 
place,  and  his  muse  caught  fresh  inspiration  at 
a  sight  of  the  ample  success  enjoyed.  The  mul- 
let, a  very  strong  fish,  more  than  all  others, 
gives  life  and  activity  to  the  scene.  Such  is  his 
appetite  that  very  frequently  he  is  seen,  with  a 
"hook  in  his  jaw,"  dangling  in  the  air.  And, 
in  fact,  when  in  the  water  he  seems  to  be  out 
of  his  element,  or  if  he  recognizes  the  wave  as 
his  proper  home,  like  any  rover  he  has  no  scru- 
ples about  leaving  it.  Of  the  manner  and  time 
he  no  doubt  has  a  decided  choice.  But  he  is 
ambitious  to  get  into  the  open  air,  and  every 
moment  or  so  out  he  comes,  clearing  eight  or 
ten  feet  the  first  leap,  from  five  to  six  the  sec- 
ond, and  from  two  to  three  the  third.  He  then 
subsides  for  a  while,  having  "played  out." 
When  hundreds  of  these  whimsical  fellows  are 
thus  capering  about  together,  having,  like 
school-boys,  "a  hop,  skip,  and  jump,"  the  river 
seems  to  be  a  great  play-ground  for  them.  It 
is  said  they  spring  into  the  air  to  catch  the 
flies  that  are  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the 
water.  This  I  doubt,  as,  when  disturbed  at 
night  by  the  fisherman's  boat  or  torch-light, 
they  are  in  the  same  manner  constantly  leaping 
out  of  the  water.  It  is  more  likely  this  is 
done  to  elude  the  cannibals  among  their  genus, 
which  are  numerous  like  themselves,  and  are 
ever  seeking  them  as  their  prey.  Few  streams 
in  the  world  afford  such  an  abundance  and  va- 
riety of  excellent  fish  as  this  river.  They  can 
be  caught,  and  are  suitable  for  the  table  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  are  considered  the  best 
in  the  Autumn  and  Winter. 

Of  the  web-footed  tribes  wild  ducks  do  most 
abound.  Little  fleets  of  them,  headed  by  some 
old  majestic  drake  as  a  flag-ship,  may  be  seen 
moving  gracefully  about  as  safety  or  inclination 
dictates.  Snow-white  cranes  by  the  legion, 
pelicans  and  a  great  variety  of  waders  are 
always  loitering  on  the  banks  of  this  river  and 
on  the  ocean  beach,  or  are  perched  upon  over- 
hanging trees.  The  king-fisher  and  the  eagle, 
the  one  engaged  in  legitimate  business,  the 
other  a  robber  and  a  pirate,  are  often  found  in 
the  same  vicinity.  And  if  the  day  is  warm 
vast  alligators,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  length, 
half  immersed  in  the  water,  dirty,  dark,  rough, 
and  rugged,  appearing  like  an  old  log,  are  float- 
ing about  in  bayous  or  quietly  basking  in  the 
sun.  Occasionally  porpoises  in  large  schools, 
like  a  little  armada,  leave  the  salt  waters  of 
the  ocean  and1  come  snuffing,  and  blowing,  and 
tumbling,  and  leaping,  and  diving,  and  racing 
up   the  fresh  waters  of  the  St.  John's.     While 
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they  are  in  sight  I  always  watch  these  motions, 
and  such  is  my  enthusiasm  that  I  am  generally 
out  of  patience  with  all  around  me  because 
they  see  so  little  that  is  exciting  in  the  agile 
and  peculiar  movements  of  these  creatures. 

On  nearly  all  the  old  plantations  of  Eastern 
Florida  lemon  and  orange  groves  once  flour- 
ished. Some  of  them  entire,  and  remnants  of 
others  are  yet  to  be  found.  At  this  season 
they  are  ready  to  pour  their  wealth  of  delicious 
fruits  into  our  lap.  Standing  on  an  eminence, 
or  sloping  lawn,  or  on  the  bank  of  the  St. 
John's,  with  foliage  green  as  ever,  and  branches 
bending  beneath  their  golden  burden,  these 
Southern  orchards  must  be  seen  that  their 
beauty  may  be  appreciated.  In  this  instance 
distance  fails  to  lend  any  additional  enchant- 
ment to  the  view.  It  is  better  to  be  present, 
to  repose  beneath  the  dense  shade  of  the  tree, 
with  congenial  friends  to  loiter  there,  and  apply 
the  precious  fruit  to  your  lips.  Oranges,  if  not 
disturbed,  will  hang  upon  the  tree  and  remain 
in  excellent  condition  till  the  young  blossoms 
of  April  appear.  In  Southern  Florida  fruit  in 
all  stages  of  maturity,  young  buds  and  falling 
blossoms,  are  seen  together  on  the  same  tree  at 
the  same  time. 

Before  the  war  Winter  gardens  were  extens- 
ively cultivated  in  all  parts  of  this  State. 
Most  kinds  of  table  vegetables  were  raised,  and 
a  supply  could  always  be  kept  ready  for  use. 

But  of  such  things  it  is  not  my  mood  now 
to  write.  I  'm  thinking  of  the  romantic  delights 
which  an  excursion  through  the  pine  openings 
affords  at  this  season  of  the  year.  All  nature 
is  stirring  with  animation.  For  this  we  are 
indebted  in  part  to  wrong,  violence,  and  war. 
The  capture  and  imprisonment  of  Osceola  and 
his  braves  in  Fort  Marion,  where  the  proud 
chieftain  died  of  a  broken  heart,  the  removal 
of  Billy  Bowlegs,  the  noblest  of  the  Seminole 
chiefs,  and  every  soul  of  his  tribe  to  the  far 
West,  and  the  absence  of  the  Florida  hunters 
during  the  past  three  years  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  have  permitted  wild  beasts  and  game  of 
all  descriptions  greatly  to  multiply  and  boldly 
visit  the  settlements.  Bear,  deer,  turkeys,  and 
wild  cattle  are  abundant.  Partridges,  quails, 
squirrels,  and  almost  every  species  of  wild  fowl 
and  animal  found  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast, 
rove  or  wing  their  way  about  the  forests  at 
pleasure.  As  the  country  is  nearly  level,  and 
as  the  dwarf  palmettoes — such  as  fans  are  made 
of — are  too  short  to  obscure  the  vision,  the  ex- 
cursionist, at  a  single  view,  takes  in  an  extens- 
ive and  very  picturesque  landscape.  If  the 
day  is  cloudy  and  animals  have  left  their  haunts, 
and  one  is  alone,  far  in  the  dense,  dark  wood- 


land, if  he  shares  in  any  measure  the  peculiar 
inspirations  which  fire  the  soul  of  true-born 
lovers  of  the  chase,  or  if  he  is  a  worshiper  of 
nature,  and  delights  in  the  baptismal  dews  of 
heaven,  and  if  in  the  past  heart-breaking  sor- 
row and  deep  humility  have  led  him  into  the 
secret  sympathies  of  nature,  then  can  he  feel 
the  presence  of  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  every 
spot,  and  in  the  incense  that  goes  up  day  and 
night  from  nature's  altar,  will  he  ascend  to  God, 
and  experience  enjoyments  as  pure  and  pro- 
found as  earth  and  time  can  afford.  There  the 
falling  of  a  leaf  is  a  knell  from  the  bell  of  time. 
Its  faintest  rustle  finds  a  pleasing  melancholy 
echo  in  the  soul,  and  hill  and  vale,  the  clouds 
and  trees,  and  every  thing  around  him,  seem  to 
enter  into  the  depths  of  his  sympathies.     Thus, 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods — 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore — 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea  and  music  in  its  roar; 
I  love  not  man  the  less  but  nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be  or  have  been  before." 

And  then  the  ceaseless  sighing  of  the  pines! 
How  mournful,  and  yet  how  pleasant!  These 
are  the  tall  choristers  placed  by  the  Almighty 
in  the  temple  of  nature.  As  I  listen  to  their 
whispering  melancholy  murmur,  it  seems  that 
they  are  grieving,  but  forgivingly  and  full  of 
sympathy,  over  the  wrongs  and  desolations  of 
earth.  The  grave  cedar  and  the  mournful  cy- 
press find  companionship  with  the  plaintive 
pine.  The  cypress's  pale  ashy  trunk  and  droop- 
ing limbs  have  made  it,  with  poets,  the  emblem 
of  overshadowing  melancholy.  And  then  those 
forests  are  clad  in  a  sackcloth  of  mourning. 
Their  ash-colored  mossy  robes,  long,  heavy,  dis- 
heveled, and  dangling,  hanging  from  every  limb, 
loading  down  the  trees,  and  wreathed  like  the 
fragments  of  a  torn  garment  about  their  trunks, 
force  the  suggestion  that  they  have  put  on  the 
drapery  of  sorrow.  Some  receive  no  such  im- 
pression and  see  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  this 
air-plant.  Others,  in  their  rudeness,  call  it  a 
parasite,  and  are  indignant  that  it  should  feed 
upon  the  forest.  This  moss  is  surely  beautiful, 
and  a  parasite  it  is  not.  It  feeds  upon  the 
damps  and  malaria  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
the  great  health-preserver  of  Florida.  To  see 
this  aspect  of  nature  in  all  its  melancholy 
beauty  and  impressiveness  we  must  wander  into 
the  deep  wild  wood  in  Winter-time,  loiter  about 
alone  in  its  most  secluded  places  and  till  the 
twilight  hour  has  passed,  yield  ourselves  up  to 
the  gently-stealing  influence  of  the  genius 
which    every-where   holds    sway.     It  is   while 
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communing  with  the  more  solemn  and  melan- 
choly aspects  of  nature  that  our  sympathies 
are  brought  into  unison  with  the  universe  and 
with  God.  1  loathe  that  melancholy  which  is 
begotten  in  "stygian  caves,"  "born  of  Cerbe- 
rus and  blackest  night"  among  "horrid  shapes, 
and  shrieks,  and  sights  unholy,"  and  delights 
to  dwell  "in  dark  cimmerian  deserts,"  where 
"the  night-raven  sings;"  but  that  divinest  mel- 
ancholy, which  springs  from  the  rich  fountains, 
the  bereavements,  the  griefs,  and  the  sorrows 
of  earth  have  opened  in  the  human  heart,  I 
love  and  cherish  as  among  the  balmiest  emo- 
tions of  our  being!  The  vastness  and  the 
wealth  of  our  souls  will  remain  unknown  even 
to  ourselves  till  the  plowshare  of  affliction  has 
passed  through  them.  To  the  loveliest  aspects 
of  nature  we  are  blind  till  our  eyes  are  thus 
opened.  It  is  only  the  crushed  flower  that 
knows  its  own  fragrance.  The  joy  that  is  light 
and  jubilant  is  purely  selfish,  isolated,  and  tran- 
sient; it  does  not  enter  into  harmony  with  the 
pulsations  of  the  surrounding  world.  The  more 
we  have  suffered  the  more  unselfish  and  sym- 
pathizing with  the  sufferings  of  our  race  shall 
we  be.  It  is  the  high  and  sublime  joy  of  sym- 
pathy that  is  tinged  with  a  soft  and  lovely 
melancholy.  We  are  in  a  sinful  and  sorrowing 
world — scarcely  a  breeze  blows  that  is  not  bur- 
dened with  human  sighs.  The  "whole  crea- 
tion" is  involved  in  one  common  destiny.  It 
is  "through  suffering"  that  we  enter  "per- 
fectly," that  is,  fully,  into  union  and  sympathy 
with  it.  By  deep  communings  with  nature  all 
the  love,  and  power,  and  poetry,  and  romance 
of  our  being  are  quickened  into  the  most  vivid 
susceptibility.  The  ear  drinks  in  the  raptures 
of  music  as  it  comes  in  floods  of  melody  from 
the  harp-chords  of  creation.  We  hear  the  fall 
of  a  tear-drop,  its  echo  goes  into  the  depths  of 
our  soul,  touches  our  sympathies,  and  gives  us 
a  pleasure  sublime.  Having  access  to  nature's 
open  volume,  we  read 

"  Books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

The  mind,  when  inspired  by  the  genius  of  the 
secret  haunts  of  nature,  is  quick  in  perception, 
rapid  in  combination,  far-reaching  in  thought, 
bringing  into  an  hour  the  recollections  of  a  life- 
time, and  looking  with  a  half-prophetic  gaze 
into  the  far-off  future.  "The  grove  was  God's 
first  temple;"  the  outer  court  and  not  the  "holy 
of  holies."  Only  heaven  and  the  wild  solitude 
are  full  of  rapture  and  of  God.  From  these 
may  we  look  upon  the  face  of  the  shekinah, 
and  in  the  name  of  our  Advocate  venture  to 
worship  and  adore. 
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THERE"  was  a  long  stretch  of  solitary  road 
before  me — a  monotonous  sweep  of  dead- 
colored  prairie-level  touching  the  horizon  all 
around — a  low-hung  covert  of  November 
clouds,  just  lifted  at  the  northern  rim  to  dis- 
close a  line  of  sky  coldly  tinted  by  the  ap- 
proaching sunset.  There  was  nothing  to  gaze 
at,  nothing  external  to  care  for,  and  I  gave  my 
horse  the  rein  and  settled  down  to  a  quiet  revel 
in  some  theme  which  had  been  hovering  over 
me  all  day,  waiting  for  the  first  hour  of  leisure 
and  solitude.  You  know  how  such  themes 
create  themselves.  Some  shadow  of  a  new 
thought  starts  up  uninvoked  before  you,  and 
you  find  yourself  standing  at  a  point  whence 
you  see  the  truths  that,  for  the  time  at  least, 
seem  dearest  and  divinest  taking  position  under 
new  lights  and  in  new  groupings;  and  you 
know  that  only  the  patient,  hard-working  of 
thought  is  needed — only  the  steady,  incisive 
analysis,  the  patient  and  wary  combining  of 
ideas,  the  intense  in-gazing  upon  the  obscurely 
revealed — and  then  you  may  see  the  slowly- 
evolving  views  of  truth  ranging  themselves  in 
some  gloriously-ending  vista,  up  which  you 
may  lead  to  a  higher  life  the  souls  you  are 
seeking  to  guide.  And  from  that  moment  this 
patient,  hard-working  of  thought  becomes  per- 
haps the  most  alluring  of  all  the  pleasures  of 
mere  mind.  It  goes  with  you  in  prospect, 
through  all  that  is  either  vexing  or  demoral- 
izing in  common  life,  a  sweet,  vague  promise 
of  something  pleasant  to  come.  And  when  the 
something  pleasant  has  come,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  sit  down  and  elaborate  from 
the  bright  crudities  before  you,  maturer  and 
more  perfect  forms  of  beauty,  you  revel  in  your 
work  all  the  more  because  it  is  a  work,  and 
every  step  must  be  studied  and  every  finger- 
truth  delicately  measured.  Perhaps  the  very 
best  that  the  outer  world  can  do  for  you  then, 
is  to  throw  around  you,  as  in  these  weird  prairie 
wildernesses,  a  background  of  vague  forms  and 
neutral  tints,  claiming  no  attention  and  assert- 
ing for  itself  no  positive  attribute  save  the 
quiet,  haunting  grandeur  of  unlimited  space. 

I  was  deep  in  the  heart  of  it,  I  had  even 
forgotten  that  I  was  going  home — home  again 
after  three  weeks  of  absence,  privation,  and 
hard  work — when  my  horse  suddenly  roused 
me  by  springing  to  one  side.  Three  men  were 
gathering  themselves  up  from  among  the  tall 
grass  on  my  right. 

"  Halloo,    stranger,"    called    out    one    cheery 
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voice,  "better  tumble  off,  had  n't  ye,  'n  take  it 
afoot  a  little  spell  along  of  the  rest.  Beast 
looks  rather  done  out?" 

Five  years  of  home  missionary  work  had 
taught  me  never  to  refuse  these  kindly-meant 
invitations,  and  with  one  half-angry  glance  of 
regret  at  what  I  was  losing  I  dismounted,  and 
taking  the  bridle  in  my  arm  joined  the  man  in 
his  walk. 

We  were  launched  upon  a  discussion  on  the 
merits  of  steam-plows  for  prairie  use.  It  had 
already  become  manifest  that  I  "knowed  as 
much  agin  about  farm  business  as  half  the  fel- 
lers that  never  'd  seen  a  college,"  and  I  was 
intently  drawing  out  the  views  of  my  new  ac- 
quaintance on  the  subject  of  Fawk's  patent 
versus  Fowler's,  when  something  startled  my 
attention  so  abruptly  that  he  stopped  m  a 
moment. 

I  heard,  or  thought  I  heard,  a  name  I  knew 
spoken  by  one  of  the  men  who  were  walking  a 
little  behind  us. 

"Rough  sort  o'  customers,"  hinted  my  com- 
panion aside;  "strangers  to  me." 

The  man  was  going  on  with  his  story. 

"She  stood  there  with  her  young  one  a  talkin' 
to  an  old  woman  while  the  stage  stopped.  Jim, 
he  says  to  me,  'There's  one  o'  your  blamed 
Yankee  big-bugs.' 

"'Dern'd  'f  I  see  't,'  says  I,  'nothin'  there 
but  a  woman  with  a  gray  shawl.' 

"Jim,  he  ripped  an'  swore,  an'  he  vowed  it 
was  one  o'  the  reg'lar  codfish.  'An'  wot  '11  we 
do  with  her?'  says  he. 

"  'Tip  the  driver  a  V,  and  give  her  the  slip, 
by  hokey,'  says  I. 

"But  Jim,  he  would  n't  hear  to  that— might 
get  into  a  fix  'fore  we  knowed  it,  he  said,  an' 
just  then  she  started  along. 

"All  't  once  says  Jim  to  me,  'Look  'ere,'  he 
says,  '  them  there  truck  has  a  great  fashion  o' 
learnin'  Dutch  at  school;  s'posin'  we  spin  her 
off  a  dozen  or  so  o'  Dutch  compliments  an'  see 
'f  she  takes.' 

"  'Good,'  says  I. 

"So  with  that  up  she  comes  and  gits  in.  Jim 
an'  me  we  out  with  our  cigars  an'  puffin'  away. 
Jim  sot  an'  stared,  an'  stared.  And  then  he 
turns  round  to  me  an'  blazes  away  with  his 
compliments.     We  seen  she  took. 

"I  tell  you,  but  you  ought  to  know  that, 
Jim.  Been  all  over  creation  an'  up  to  any 
thing.  Say  he  's  got  a  reg'lar  old  Methodist  of 
a  mother,  an'  he  haint  been  home  for  a  coon's 
age.     'Fraid  of  her  preachin',  the  boys  say. 

"Well,  Jim  he  fired  away — Jim  knows  Dutch 
like  a  book,  I  knowed  just  enough  to  keep 
along— an'  me   watchin'   her,   an'  she   watchin' 


the  side  o'  the  road.  Seen  she  knowed  wot 
she  's  about — none  o'  your  skeery,  screamy  sort. 

"  'Long  about  dark,  fust  shanty  we  come  to, 
stage  stopped  fur  to  water  the  horses.  Jim 
sung  out  for  somethin'  to  drink.  '  Do  n't  keep 
it,'  says  the  old  man. 

"Jim  ripped  out  a  rouser  'n  wanted  to  know 
wot  that  was  fur.     Old  chap  never  said  a  word. 

"Jim  yelled  at  him  bigger 'n  ever — wanted 
to  know  wot  that  was  fur. 

"  'Well,  sir,'  says  the  old  plug,  'if  you  want 
a  reason,  we  do  n't  consider  it  right  to  sell  it.' 
An'  'fore  you  could  say  'beans'  madam  was  out 
o'  the  stage  an'  into  the  shanty.  If  Jim  did  n't 
go  it  kitin'.  Jim  was  for  out  an'  thrashin'  the 
old  dog  fust  thing,  if  I  'd  back  him.  But  ye 
see  just  then  we  seen  three  or  four  fellers  comin' 
up  to  supper  cross  lots,  an'  I  just  said  to  Jim, 
'Be  denied  'f  I  would.' 

"We  reckoned  we  'd  seen  the  last  o'  the 
quality;  but  the  fun  o'  the  business  was  we 
had  n't.  'Fore  long  up  she  comes  'side  o'  the 
wagon  an'  gin  Jim  an'  me  each  on  us  a  tract.' 

"'Much  obliged,'  says  Jim,  an'  begun  to 
twist  his  'n  up  for  a  lighter. 

"  'Look  'ere,'  says  he,  'you  're  some  sort  of  a 
Yankee  missionary,  an't  ye?  (Driver  'd  just 
told  us  who  she  was.) 

"Says  she,  'My  husband  is  a  home  mission- 
ary, sir.' 

"  'So  I  hearn,'  says  Jim;  'will  you  just  give 
him  my  respects  if  you  please,  an'  tell  him  't 
next  time  he  sends  out  such  a  purty  tract- 
peddler  he'd  better  just  give  um  orders  for  to 
throw  in  a  kiss  or  two  along  of  each  one.' 

"An'  says  she,  'May  God  forgive  you,'  an' 
went  back  into  the  shanty,  an'  that  was  the 
last  we  seen  o'  her." 

"I  take  this  road,"  said  I  to  my  companion, 
as  we  reached  a  diverging  bridle-path,  "good- 
night, sir,"  and  I  mounted  and  rode  away  as 
fast  as  my  tired  horse  cared  to  go. 

Faster,  as  it  seemed,  for  he  soon  began  to 
flag,  and  that  gave  me  time  to  turn  and  look 
back  at  the  three  figures,  now  sharply  defined 
against  the  broadening  belt  of  dull  amber  in 
the  north-west.  I  felt  the  blood  grow  hot  in 
my  forehead  with  a  savage  longing  to  take  the 
poor  miscreant  by  the  throat  and  beat  him  like 
a  dog. 

But  I  crushed  back  the  brute  feeling.  By 
other  instincts  is  our  civilization  molded — by 
far  other  promptings  does  the  faith  I  preach 
govern  men. 

That  impulse  went,  but  another  came  in  its 
place,  more  plausible,  and,  therefore,  more  en- 
during. I  said  to  myself,  "I  have  had  enough 
of  this  service.     No  office,  however  sacred,  can 
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bind  a  man  to  a  place  where  civilization  ceases 
to  protect  his  wife  from  insult,  while  it  takes 
out  of  his  hands  the  only  power  by  which  he 
might  do  it  himself.  I  have  had  enough  of  it; 
I  am  done  with  it  now  at  least.  This  very 
evening  I  '11  talk  it  over  with  Mary." 

The  night  had  deepened  now.  A  noiseless 
and  invisible  snow-shower  was  revealing  itself 
by  incessant  sprinkling  of  sharp  points  in  my 
face,  and  the  wind,  seldom  at  rest  over  these 
unobstructed  coursing-grounds,  grew  gusty  and 
dismal  in  the  darkness.  Still,  for  an  hour  or 
more  I  rode  on.  At  last  a  familiar  red  star 
smiled  out  warm  and  welcoming  from  the  far- 
thest edge  of  the  prairie.  I  knew  what  was  there ; 
poor  Brownie  knew  it  too,  and  answered  the 
welcome  with  a  little  guttural  whinny  of  antic- 
ipation. Brownie's  home  was  a  few  rods  nearer 
than  mine,  and  I  never  moved  a  step  beyond 
it  till  the  tired  little  creature  stood  housed  and 
blanketed  before  a  supper  such  as  he  deserved. 
Then  I  stole  up  on  tiptoe  to  the  window,  and 
looked  in  at  the  corner  where  the  curtain  was 
drawn  a  little  aside. 

I  suppose  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
there.  Only  a  bare  floor,  with  the  peculiar 
cheerfulness  of  white,  bare  floors,  a  smooth 
surface  of  unsoiled  newspapers  stretched  out 
over  every  square  inch  of  the  rough  walls,  a 
table  set  for  tea,  two  or  three  covered  dishes  on 
the  hearth  of  the  polished  cooking-stove,  close 
down  under  my  eye  a  little  side-table  draped 
in  scarlet  and  black,  with  a  white  vase  of  ever- 
greens and  immortelles,  a  little  glittering  basket 
of  shells,  an  album,  a  dainty  work-box,  and  a 
few  beautiful  books;  over  across  the  room  a 
cradle  with  a  rosy  little  head  asleep  on  the  pil- 
low, and  beyond  the  cradle,  rocking  softly  in 
her  low  sewing-chair,  with  hands  and  knitting- 
work  at  rest  in  her  black  silk  apron,  with 
drooping  curves  of  soft  auburn  hair  defining 
her  delicate  womanly  brow,  and  sweet  gray 
eyes  fixed  musingly  on  the  fire — my  Mary. 

I  went  in. 

Mary  is  becoming  very  quiet  in  her  songs. 
Every  year  I  can  see  she  is  taking  more  and 
more  the  air  of  one  whose  life's  demands  have 
overmatched  the  resources  of  youth  and  nature, 
and  who  grasps  with  even  firmer  hand  the 
strength  of  high  thoughts  and  heavenly  faith. 
I  fear  that  the  hard  work  which  requires  me  to 
become  too  self-repressive  and  self-economizing 
is  casting  a  reflected  shadow  over  her.  And 
yet  I  am  too  selfish  to  regret  it.  This  strong, 
sustaining  tenderness  of  the  tried  and  sanctified 
woman  is  so  much  dearer  than  even  the  im- 
pulsive affection  of  her  sunny  bridehood  ever 
was. 


So,  as  I  expected,  she  only  glided  up  to  me 
with  two  little  hands  ready  for  duty  and  said, 
"0,  Foster,  you  look  so  cold  and  tired!"  and 
scarcely  waited  for  my  kiss  before  she  had  my 
coat  unbuttoned  and  off  one  shoulder.  She  put 
me  in  the  arm-chair  before  the  fire,  and  then 
stood  beside  me  brushing  the  snow  out  of  my 
hair  while  I  was  getting  warm  and  ready  for 
tea.  I  thought  of  Jim  as  her  fingers  touched 
my  forehead,  and  my  teeth  clinched  again. 

"  Foster,"  said  she,  bending  back  my  head  a 
little,  "something  has  happened,  I  know." 

"No,  Mary,  no,  nothing  has  happened." 

"Frankly,  Foster?" 

"Certainly,  my  child,  nothing  has  happened." 

"Well — but  we  '11  talk  it  all  over  after  tea, 
sha'  n't  we,  dear?" 

It  was  after  tea.  Gracie  had  been  transferred 
from  her  cradle  to  the  miniature  bedroom 
where  her  little  brother  had  long  been  fast 
asleep,  and  Mary  sat  by  me  fashioning  a  wee 
red  and  white  mitten  for  some  one  of  the  four 
baby  hands. 

"I  heard  you  were  at  Blue  Spring  two  weeks 
ago,  Mary,"  said  I. 

"Yes,  near  there.  A  poor  sick  woman  sent 
for  you,  and  the  best  I  could  do  was  to  go 
myself." 

"You  came  back  in  the  weekly  stage,  did 
you?" 

"Part  of  the  way  only.  The  passengers  were 
rather  rude,  and  I  stopped  over  night  with  a 
good,  kind  family  on  the  prairie;  they  brought 
me  home  the  next  morning  on  horseback." 

This  was  all  the  information  I  was  ever  to 
gain  from  that  quarter.  ■ 

"I  do  n't  like  to  have  you  go  so  far  alone 
over  these  prairies,  my  dear." 

"0,  it  was  worth  while,  Foster.  Poor  Mrs. 
Bryan  was  very  anxious  and  gloomy.  She  had 
been  so  'all  alone,'  she  said,  for  months— know- 
ing that  she  was  dying,  but  with  no  one  to  help 
and  advise  her.  She  grew  cheerful  and  hopeful 
while  we  talked  together.  I  know  my  visit  did 
her  good." 

"Mary,"  said  I,  "this  is  a  very  hard  life." 

"I  know  it  is,  dear." 

"A  life  that  neither  you  nor  I  are  formed  for 
at  all." 

"Because  we  do  n't  do  the  work  as  well  as 
some  others  might,  or  because  it  costs  us 
more?" 

"  Well,  now  look  at  it,  Mary.  We  're  losing 
half  the  value  of  our  lives  while  we  stay  here. 
I  rove  about  over  these  prairies  the  year 
through;  preach  in  barns,  and  cabins,  and  what 
not;  sleep  under  bare  rafters;  spend  literally 
half  my  time  in  propitiating  people  who  hate 
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good  English  as  they  do  kid  gloves.  All  this 
time  the  training  which  cost  all  the  best  ener- 
gies of  my  youth  lies  idle.  It  's  really  in  my 
way.  To  keep  it  locked  up  is  a  part  of  my 
business.  When  I  preach  I  must  drop  the 
words  that  suit  my  purpose  for  the  words  that 
suit  my  hearers.  Worse  than  that,  the  thoughts 
that  come  up  to  be  spoken,  let  them  come  with 
what  force  and  fitness  they  will,  must  be 
cramped  and  mutilated,  and  robbed  of  half  their 
power,  or  perhaps  thrown  overboard  altogether. 
You  do  n't  know  how  I  long  for  an  audience 
who  would  demand  all  my  resources  and  more 
too;  with  whom  my  duty  would  simply  be, 
first,  to  go  on  living  through  a  range  of  the 
deepest  experience  and  the  strongest  thought 
possible,  and  then  to  daguerreotype  that  spir- 
itual panorama  by  all  the  light  I  can  throw 
upon  it  from  any  where.  I  might  fail — I  do  n't 
say  I  would  n't;  but  only  give  me  that  thing 
to  do,  and  I  could  write  upon  it  in  a  way  that 
would  bring  success  at  last. 

"Now,  Mary,  it's  really  a  matter  of  choice. 
It  was  so  when  I  begun,  and,  without  vanity, 
these  five  years  have  not  injured  my  chances. 
I  met  Barnes  the  other  day,  my  classmate,  who 
has  charge  of  the  largest  Church  in  Stockton; 
he  scolded  me  roundly — said  I  was  burying 
myself,  and  so  I  am.  It  would  take  time  and 
effort  to  make  the  change — out  of  the  world  as 
I  am — but  it  can  be  done." 

"Would  n't  it  be  a  pity  to  take  time  and 
effort  away  from  your  own  work  and  give  it  to 
the  mere  worldly  object  of  finding  a  better 
place?" 

"It  is  natural  that  a  man  should  rise  in  his 
profession,  and,  Mary,  I  'm  getting  more  and 
more  to  believe  that  the  natural  way  is  usually 
the  best  way." 

"So  am  I,  when  the  natural  way  has  the 
right  to  guide  us;  but  then  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  has  some  heavenly  ways  of  its  own." 

"Go  on,  dear." 

"There's  one  thing,  I  think,  that  especially 
fits  you  for  your  place,  Foster.  You  love  this 
fervent  life  of  heart  and  mind,  and  all  the 
beauty,  and  truth,  and  greatness  which  such  a 
life  feeds  upon;  you  love  all  that,  not  for  what 
it  will  do  for  you,  but  for  what  it  is.  You 
always  did — I  remember  it  's  what  first  made 
me  love  you — and  now  you  have  lived  in  it  and 
rested  on  it  till  the  love  has  become  a  real  pas- 
sion. That  passion  is  a  great  power,  Foster, 
whether  you  know  it  or  not.  You  do  your 
work  well  among  your  people  in  their  cabins 
and  fields,  because  you  know  your  solitude  will 
be  so  happy  after  the  work  is  done.  When 
you  preach,  this  high-pressure  of  soul — if  that 


word  will  do — sends  out  all  you  say  with  an 
impulse  which  makes  its  greatest  force.  You 
feel  keenly  the  check  on  your  power  abroad; 
what  if  you  had  no  kingdom  at  home,  and  your 
mind  instead  of  that  were  only  the  poor,  piti- 
ful tool  with  which  you  are  to  make  for  your- 
self a  place,  and  reputation,  and  money." 

"Right  or  wrong,  Mary,"  said  I,  "that  little 
argument  of  yours  has  two  edges.  The  want 
of  this,  whatever  you  call  it,  is  the  great  want 
of  our  time.     Society  is  spoiled  by  it." 

"Then  let  society  be  spoiled,"  flashed  out 
Mary;  "the  world  can  afford  that  a  great  deal 
better.  But  to  act  for  this  young  -unspoiled 
society,  and  help  to  make  its  future  good  and 
happy  as  it  must  be  great — that  is  worth  work- 
ing for,  Foster. 

"I  have  a  little  theory  which  I  make  very 
useful  sometimes.  Whenever  I  meet  with  a 
rude,  headstrong  boy,  or  a  jaundice-eyed  skep- 
tic, or  a  fretful,  unhappy  old  maid,  I  always 
take  refuge  in  the  thought,  'perhaps  this 
is  only  a  useful  and  disagreeable  transition- 
stage;  and  the  matured  character  may  be  only 
stronger,  and  the  faith,  when  it  comes,  only 
firmer,  and  the  womanly  heart  only  more  true 
and  enduring  in  the  end.'  So  I  make  it  useful 
in  this  case.  That  rude  democracy  which  makes 
war  on  kid  gloves  and  good  English,  how  would 
you  exchange  it  for  the  fawning  and  parroting 
of  the  Southern  poor  whites?  The  difference  is, 
that  this  is  only  the  symptom  of  a  transition- 
stage,  and  this  one  stage  is  going  to  prove  a 
short  one  too.  You  know  how  the  community 
is  changing,  family  after  family  coming  in  who 
bring  with  them  the  tastes  and  the  intelligence 
of  more  cultivated  regions.  But  they  are  bring- 
ing with  them  another  transition-stage  much 
more  important  and  critical.  They  come  to 
develop  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  with 
their  agricultural  knowledge  and  energy  they 
are  developing  it  very  fast.  Only  a  few  years 
more  and  the  ruling  character  over  all  these 
fertile  prairies  of  the  West  will  be  their  char- 
acter. 

"  Well,  they  grow  very  worldly.  Money-value 
becomes  their  measure  for  every  thing.  It  's 
their  work  to  create  material  good,  they  do 
their  work  nobly,  but  in  doing  it  they  learn  to 
deify  material  good.  I  suppose  it 's  always  so 
when  any  region  is  passing  rapidly  from  a  sav- 
age state  to  high  civilization.  The  transition- 
stage  will  be  over  only  when  they  leave  the 
great  wealth  they  have  created  to  be  used  by 
their  children,  and  then  comes  the  question, 
'What  shall  those  children  be?'  I  almost  envy 
the.  teachers  in  these  prairie  school-houses,  or, 
rather,   I    would    if   my   hands   were    not    full 
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already  of  the  best  and  dearest  work  a  woman 
can  ever  do. 

"Foster,  you  know  what  position  these  five 
years  have  placed  you  in.  For  fifty  miles  round 
you  are  known  by  the  people,  and  looked  up 
to,  and  believed  in.  Men  who  sneer  at  the 
priesthood  generally  begin  to  admit  that  Mr. 
Gordon  is  n't  a  zealot  nor  a  knave.  Hard- 
working men  will  bring  their  horses  twenty 
miles  to  take  you  to  the  bedside  of  some  sick 
or  dying  friend.  Dear  old  ladies  can  easily  per- 
suade their  worldly  money-making  families  to 
stow  themselves  on  Sunday  into  some  lumber- 
ing prairie  wagon,  and  follow  the  oxen  five  or 
six  miles  away  to  some  'cabin,  or  barn,  or 
what-not'  to  hear  Mr.  Gordon.  You  may 
preach  in  unmixed  Saxon  or  even  in  doubtful 
English,  but  night  after  night  sometimes  you 
preach  down  into  eyes  filled  with  sacred  tears. 
Foster,  this  is  success. 

"I  know  it  's  natural  that  a  man  should 
rise  in  his  profession.  But  then  how  can  we 
give  up  the  dear  old  principle  that  this  is  n't  a 
profession,  but  a  heavenly  ministry !  You  want 
me  to  speak  freely,  dear?" 

"Most  certainly,  my  child." 

"How  can  we  give  that  up,  either  to  Jesuits 
or  Moravians,  at  the  very  time  of  all  times  when 
it  is  most  needed  and  will  avail  the  most? 

"For  there  are  plenty  of  others  who  know 
that  you  have  power  to  choose.  More  people 
than  Mr.  Barnes  can  see  that  you  are  burying 
yourself,  as  seed-corn  is  buried.  It  begins  to 
be  felt,  I  know,  that  there  is  one  hard-worker 
who  do  n't  work  for  money.  Such  a  confidence, 
when  it  once  germinates,  always  roots  itself 
fast.  And,  Foster,  what  if  such  a  faith,  with 
all  the  higher  faith  that  begins  to  cling  around 
it,  is  shaken  or  torn  down?  Suppose  you  sell 
all  this  for  the  most  that  it  can  bring — for  a 
city  Church,  and  an  elegant  house,  and  some 
thousands  a  year.  Dear  Foster,  would  n't  it  be 
a  miserable  bargain?" 

"That  will  do,  Birdie." 

"Foster,  I  wasn't  preaching,  was  I?" 

"No,  no.  But,  Mary,  you  overlooked  one 
thing.  What  if  the  people  outgrow  the  preach- 
er? This  work  is  demoralizing  me.  I  do  n't 
say  I  'm  really  becoming  a  backwoodsman,  be- 
cause when  I  come  home  I  find  my  own  cabin 
transformed  by  some  magic  into  a  temple  of  the 
graces.  But  I  am  becoming  a  backwoods 
preacher.  It  has  its  advantages,  to  be  sure; 
this  taking  an  inspiring  object  and  working 
toward  it  by  every  method  I  can  either  find  or 
invent  for  myself — this  striking  out  from  the 
track  of  the  schools  and  of  social  custom  when- 
ever I  can  make  it  serve  the  end,  but  it  unfits 


a  man  for  regular  duty.  Why,  Mary,  with  all 
my  preaching  I  've  scarcely  written  a  sermon 
for  a  year." 

"You  've  written  one,  I  know,"  remarked 
Mary,  "and  it  's  the  best  one  you  ever  wrote 
in  your  life.  No,  Foster,  you  're  advancing,  not 
going  back.  You  're  dropping  the  heavy  ele- 
gance of  the  university  perhaps,  but  you  're 
gaining  mastery  over  words  by  always  dealing 
with  them  only  as  the  servants  of  thought. 
You  're  approaching  more  and  more  nearly  that 
point  of  perfection  where  language  is  so  pure  a 
glass  that  we  see  nothing  but  the  thought 
shining  through." 

"  Many  thanks.  I  have  n't  come  to  my  cita- 
del yet,  Mary." 

"Better  make  for  the  citadel  at  once,  then. 
I  'm  going  to  demolish  your  outposts  as  fast  as 
you  reach  them." 

"  Here  's  an  outpost  for  you  to  demolish. 
What's  to  become  of  our  children?" 

Her  face  sobered,  but  only  to  a  sweet  seri- 
ousness, and  she  said,  "  Our  God  will  be  their 
God  after  us,  and  our  sons  shall  be  as  plants 
grown  up  in  their  youth,  and  our  daughters 
shall  be  as  corner-stones  polished  after  the  si- 
militude of  a  palace." 

"But  take  a  merely  practical  view  of  it  for  a 
moment." 

"Is  n't  that  a  practical  view,  dear?" 

"Are  you  yourself  quite  willing  that  they 
should  grow  up  under  the  influence  of  the  ideas, 
and  manners,  and  aims  of  the  world  around 
us?" 

"Perhaps  not;  but  they  will  grow  up  under 
the  influence  of  our  ideas,  and  manners,  and 
aims.  We  have  only  to  keep  them  right. 
There  are  no  lovelier  women  than  some  mis- 
sionaries' daughters  I  have  known,  who  had 
been  reared  among  the  heathen,  and  the  world 
knows  what  some  missionaries'  sons  have  proved 
to  be." 

"Well,  Mary,  setting  all  this  aside;  leaving 
the  question  of  my  prospects  where  you  place 
it;  taking  our  children's  future  on  trust,  as  you 
do,  there  is  yet  one  thing  more — to  make  the 
sacrifice  of  your  life  that  I  am  making.  No, 
no,  Mary,  this  is  my  question.  I  do  n't  expect 
you  to  see  the  merits  of  it — to  make  the  sacri- 
fice I  am  making  of  a  life  like  yours  is  a  thing 
I  have  no  right  to  do.  You  are  living  here 
with  stronger  affinities  and  greater  capacity  for 
a  better  life  than  any  other  woman  I  have  ever 
known,  giving  your  best  years  to  the  work  of 
keeping  a  poor  man's  house  and  training  a  poor 
man's  children.  I  do  n't  know  how  you  do  it 
as  you  do;  I  've  scarcely  an  idea.  How  it  is 
that  this   hen-coop,   with  its  two   chickens,  is 
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kept  like  a  parlor  by  these  ten  little  fingers, 
and  a  tolerable  competence  made  out  of  my 
beggarly  income,  and  every  call  of  charity  or 
social  duty  responded  to  at  once — how  it  is, 
especially,  that  when  I  am  used  up  and  flat- 
tened out  by  my  work,  and  come  home  to  you 
for  a  new  stock  of  inspiration,  I  find  the  reser- 
voir always  overflowing,  with  no  chance  what- 
ever of  replenishing  from  without;  it  's  all 
Greek  to  me.  I  only  know  two  things  about 
it;  one  is  that  it  is  done  by  the  concentrated 
devotion  of  gifts  and  attainments  which  would 
be  invaluable  in  sustaining  the  standard  of  so- 
ciety in  the  sphere  where  you  belong;  and  the 
other  is,  that  such  a  use  for  such  endowments 
is  simple  sacrilege.  Mary,  I  '11  tell  you  one 
thing  now,  and  then  you  '11  understand  me  bet- 
ter. I  know  the  story  of  that  stage-ride  the 
other  day  as  well  as  you  do.  I  overheard  it 
told  by  one  of  the  rascals  himself;  it  was  n't 
the  ringleader;  it  was  the  small,  sneaking,  white- 
livered,  second-hand  scoundrel  of  the  two." 

"My  dear!" 

"Very  well.  I  won't  call  him  names,  of 
course.  If  I  must  n't  flog  him  nor  shoot  him, 
I  '11  let  him  alone.  But,  Mary,  I  've  a  right  to 
take  care  of  you,  and  to  place  you  where  it  can 
be  done,  and  I  do  n't  care  if" — 

"Foster,  darling." 

She  had  risen  and  was  standing  beside  me, 
with  one  hand  on  my  forehead  and  in  my  hair, 
and  holding  my  head  lightly  against  her  bosom. 
I  concluded,  as  a  man  will  sometimes,  to  let 
her  have  her  way,  and  so  said  no  more.  Pres- 
ently she  came  back  to  her  low  chair  and  laid 
her  hand  and  arm  on  my  knee.  And  I  sat  a 
little  while,  smoothing  down  the  full,  round 
puff  of  purple  and  black  delaine  in  which  the 
arm  was  hid,  and  the  little  ring  of  white  linen 
at  the  wrist  which  represented  the  pure  refine- 
ment of  womanhood  as  a  circlet  of  pearls  might 
have  done. 

At  last  she  spoke  again  in  the  sweet,  firm 
tones  of  earnest  feeling: 

"This  is  an  older  subject  with  me  than  with 
you,  Foster.  It  always  comes  earlier  to  a  wo- 
man. Years  ago  I  thought  it  all  out,  and  dis- 
posed of  it  finally  and  forever.  One  evening  I 
was  standing  at  one  of  the  windows  of  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary  with  a  lady  who  had  learned 
well,  and  knew  well  how  to  teach,  the  best  and 
maturest  lessons  of  our  Mary  Lyon.  We  were 
looking  away  over  a  range  of  valleys,  and  up- 
lands, and  hill-slopes,  illumined  by  one  of  those 
sunsets  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  only  at  home 
among  the  grand  reflections  and  shadows  of 
those  central  New  England  mountains,  over  a 
landscape  that  I  would  make  a  pilgrimage  of  a 


thousand  miles  to  see  once  more.  And  I  was 
very  young,  and  I  clasped  my  hands  and  said, 
as  a  girl  will,  '0,  how  I  worship  beauty!'  And 
said  Miss  Romaine,  in  her  grave,  earnest  way, 
'Would  you  say  that  if  you  were  speaking  to 
the  One  whom  men  ought  to  worship?  Can  an 
idolatry  be  innocent  only  because  it  is  beauti- 
ful and  noble?  Mary,  my  child,  I  want  you  to 
remember  this.  Among  the  powers  and  affec- 
tions which  you  are  to  consecrate  to  the  service 
of  Christ  in  doing  good  to  others,  that  love  of 
beauty  must  be  first  of  all.' 

"And  I  have  remembered  it,  and  it  has 
proved  a  prophecy,  Foster.  When  the  One 
who  makes  all  destinies,  disposed  of  mine  so 
very  graciously  in  making  it  my  work  to  help 
a  brave,  true  man  in  doing  his  work  all  my  life 
long,  he  took  away  from  me  all  right  ever  to 
balance  one  feather's  weight  of  my  success  in 
that  against  any  other  earthly  good.  And  I 
solemnly  resolved  I  never  would.  And  in 
making  good  that  purpose,  the  first  thing  to  be 
sacrificed  was,  as  dear  Miss  Romaine  warned 
me,  that  love  of  the  ideal. 

"Foster,  just  absolve  me  in  advance  for  a 
little  egotism  and  I  will  prove  to  you  that  this 
is  my  question  too.  From  the  first,  my  aim 
has  been  to  deal  with  all  this  as  Mary  Lyon's 
great  theory  of  Christian  life  would  guide  me. 
I  take  from  no  human  hand  the  necessity  of 
living  on,  perhaps  of  growing  old,  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  rugged  prairie;  or  the  necessity  of  re- 
nouncing social  elegance  and  high-toned  inter- 
course, and  knowing  men  and  women  only  as 
we  may  see  them  warped  and  roughened  by 
the  hardships  of  frontier  life.  But  I  do  n't  try 
to  take  it  as  a  thing  of  course.  I  never  try  to 
naturalize  myself  in  this  foreign  element.  I 
only  aim  to  take  it  as  a  Divine  trial — a  solemn 
cross  to  be  borne.  And,  Foster,  if  I  were  to 
shrink  from  it — if  I  were  to  abandon  this  orig- 
inal aim,  and  allow  my  per-sonal  interests  to 
check  or  turn  aside  your  course  of  sacred  effort, 
all  dignity  and  peace  would  die  out  of  my 
earthly  life.  I  should  go  back  to  'the  sphere 
where  I  belong'  a  disgraced  and  degraded  rec- 
reant. I  could  never  do  any  thing  more  but 
crawl  miserably  down  to  the  grave  with  the 
stain  of  a  base  falseness  on  my  soul. 

"But  Providence  has  led  me  still  further  than 
this,  There  are  women  all  around  me — weaker 
women  than  I— whose  hard  life  robs  them  of 
womanly  grace  and  the  power  of  refining  influ- 
ence. They  are  becoming  demoralized  as  wo- 
men— unfitted  for  their  womanly  office  as  con- 
servators of  an  aggressive  and,  consequently, 
endangered  civilization.  Well,  when  women 
begin  to  go  wrong,  partly  because  circumstances 
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lead  them,  and  partly  because  they  lead  each 
other,  the  influence  of  one  woman  who  knows 
how  to  Btand  alone  is  very  great.  It  is  easier 
for  me  to  work  actively  than  passively,  and  I 
often  try  to  'utilize'  this  tendency,  though  I 
doubt  if  it  is  wholly  good.  And  so  I  try  to 
make  the  sacrifice  which  must  be  made  a  'liv- 
ing sacrifice.'  I  do  not  renounce  my  old  devo- 
tion; I  only  serve  instead  of  worshiping.  Like 
the  pious  knights  whose  story  sometimes  sym- 
bolizes our  faith  so  well,  I  pay  my  vows  in  the 
field,  and  not  in  court  or  cloister.  It  is  my 
ambition  to  live  through  these  few  years  a  pio- 
neer of  the  beautiful,  keeping  step  with  a  pio- 
neer of  learning  and  Christianity.  And  I  can 
certainly  afford  to  wait  for  all  fruition,  as  thou- 
sands of  others  have  waited,  till  the  time  of 
fruition  comes. 

"But,  Foster,  I  have  a  personal  interest  on 
my  side  too.  I  am  very  ambitious;  indeed,  I 
am  vain.  I  do  love  to  shine  in  society.  I 
used  to  have  the  most  discouraging  battles  with 
that  disposition  when  I  would  find  myself  man- 
ufacturing my  best  thoughts  and  dearest  en- 
thusiasms into  what  they  call  'brilliant  conver- 
sational powers.'  And  even  now,  after  all  I 
have  learned,  I  do  n't  know,  but  I  believe  if  I 
were  back  in  the  world.  I  should  often  detect 
myself  trying  to  sustain,  not  the  standard  of  so- 
ciety, but  the  eclat  of  Mary  Gordon.  I  'm  safe 
from  all  that  here.  There 's  nobody  to  talk 
about  gifts  and  attainments  unless  it  may  be, 
once  in  a  while,  my  Don  Quixote,  when  some 
Sancho  makes  him  eloquent  by  blaspheming 
Dulcinea.  And  so,  with  all  my  weakness,  if  I 
am  only  faithful  I  can  learn  to  be  single-minded 
and  unworldly.  And  I  am  very  well  satisfied; 
I  ought  to  be  grateful." 

"My  dear  Mary,  you  have  a  very  bad  habit 
of  always  getting  the  last  word." 

"Come  here,  Foster,  I  've  got  something  to 
show  you." 

This  tangent-turn  of  discourse  was  followed 
by  a  half-pirouette  back  to  the  opposite  wall. 

My  twelve-foot-square  library  had  overflowed, 
and  this  wall  was  partly  covered  with  book- 
shelves concealed  by  white  curtains.  Now  I 
noticed  a  long  roll  of  somethin-g  hung  just 
along  the  little  ruffle  at  the  top  of  the  curtains. 
Mary  took  a  long  black  pointer  from  some- 
where and  unloosed  the  knot  which  tied  it,  and 
down  rolled  almost  to  the  floor  a  brightly-colored 
missionary  map  of  the  world. 

"I  've  been  at  work  on  it  eight  months,"  said 
Mary.  "I  resolved  to  do  it  when  you  used  to 
want  one  so  much  last  Winter  for  evening  lec- 
tures. Any  thing  to  interest  these  money-lov- 
ing people  in   that  cause.     I  glued   sheets  of 


drawing-paper  on  the  muslin  back,  you  know — 
look — you  can  scarcely  see  the  seams  even  here — 
and  painted  it  in  good  firm  colors,  and  var- 
nished it  over;  John  Ball  made  the  rollers  and 
pointer.  I  tried  to  represent  on  it  all  the  facts 
I  could,  and  I  hunted  all  through  your  books 
to  get  them." 

How  any  amount  of  "hunting"  could  have 
eliminated  from  my  library  all  the  knowledge 
she  had  embodied  in  her  map  is  a  mystery  to 
this  day.  To  learn  it  thoroughly  would  be  to 
learn  in  outline  the  whole  history  of  modern 
missions. 

"I  '11  explain  to  you  pretty  soon,"  continued 
Mary,  "all  the  ways  I  've  taken  to  picture  out 
my  statistics.  Some  of  them  are  right  ingen- 
ious. I  tried  to  make  the  outlines  very  correct 
and  distinct,  and  I  think  I  did;  is  n't  it  nice?" 

For  answer  I  took  my  treasure — my  better 
than  Ruth — in  my  arm,  and  kissed  her  again 
and  again.  But  her  "preaching"  had  left  Mary 
in  a  merry  mood.  She  put  up  her  hand  to 
give  my  hair  a  little  twitch  and  then  glided 
away  with  a  gay  bird-like  motion  and  stood, 
explaining  her  work,  pointer  in  hand,  like  a 
Lady  Psyche,  discoursing  science. 

We  were  thus  engaged  when  a  knock  at  the 
door  startled  us.  I  opened  it  to  admit  one  of 
the  hardy,  rough-coated  teamsters  of  a  neigh- 
boring settlement.  When  I  asked  him  to  be 
seated,  he  reckoned  it  was  n't  hardly  worth 
while,  he  could  n't  stop  neither.  He  had  been 
to  Alder  Holler,  twenty  odd  miles  up  the  coun- 
try last  week  with  a  load,  and  a  woman  give 
him  a  letter  for  me.  He  counted  to  start  that 
direction  agin,  ruther  good  season  next  day, 
and  she  said  for  me  to  read  the  letter  'fore  he 
went,  if  I  would  n't  mind. 

So  while  Mary  was  urging  the  awkwardly- 
pleased  fellow  to  "sit  by  the  fire  a  few  minutes," 
I  bent  over  the  candle  to  read  the  letter. 

"dear  bruther  Gorden  I  take  my  Pen  in  hand  fur 
to  Reqest  if  you  could  cumm  &  see  my  son  my  Son  is 
been  a  wild  yuth  &  my  prayers  is  gon  up  fur  him  Day 
&  Nite  &  I  trust  &  believe  hes  not  fur  from  the  king- 
dom at  last  Blessid  be  the  Lord  Wot  is  brot  my  Son 
fur  to  think  on  his  Ways  is  by  Means  of  a  tract  which 
was  giv  to  him  by  Sister  Gorden  so  he  says  &  may  the 
Lord  bless  &  keep  &  preserve  her  &  a  Mothers  blessin 
too  til  she  gits  safe  home  to  glory  Plees  excuse  all 
erers  I  aint  much  of  a  scoller  but  I  wanted  so  fur  you 
to  see  My  son  &  lede  him  the  rite  Way  &  I  knowed 
Jim  wouldn't  a  darst  he  felt  so  awfull  cut  up  about 
Talkin  ruff  that  day  wen  sister  Gorden  was  in  the 
stage  &  I  beg  &  pray  that  the  dear  christinn  Lady 
wont  lay  it  up  agin  him  So  come  if  you  kan  possable 
&  tell  the  man  When  So  no  More  at  present  from  your 
sister  in  th-e  good  old  way  to  glory 

"  Mrs  Sarah  Jane  Reischel." 
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"If  you  see  Mrs.  Eeischel  before  I  do,"  said 
I  to  the  man  as  I  handed  the  letter  to  Mary, 
say  to  her,  if  you  please,  that  1  have  an  ap- 
pointment at  ten  to-morrow,  but  I  will  see  her 
as  soon  after  that  as  possible.  And  how  do 
you  find  teaming  this  Fall,  sir?" 

After  the  necessary  chat  on  this  interesting 
topic,  I  bid  the  man  good-night  and  turned  to 
see  what  Mary  had  to  say. 

She  did  n't  seem  to  have  any  thing  to  say. 
There  was  a  hard  day's  work  before  me  to- 
morrow, and  she  was  wisely  setting  me  the  ex- 
ample of  lighting  her  candle  to  retire. 

But  when  she  had  opened  the  bedroom  door 
she  paused  a  moment,  with  the  latch  in  her 
hand,  and  the  half-dusky  background  of  softly- 
clustered  lily-white  draperies  beyond  her,  and 
looked  up  at  me  with  a  bright,  significant  smile. 

"Yes,  Mary,  I  know  it,"  said  I  in  answer  to 
the  smile.  "Blessed  are  they  that  have  not 
seen  and  yet  have  believed." 


ALONE. 


BY    MRS.    H.    C.    GARDNER. 


I  SIT  by  the  fire  while  the  twilight  gloom 
Throws  its  wavering  shadows  across  the  room; 
I  sit  and  think  till  the  fading  light 
Dies  out,  and  the  silent,  dreamy  night, 
The  sober  night  with  her  noiseless  tread, 
Doth  reign  the  beautiful  day  instead. 

Till  the  morning  breaks  do  I  musing  sit 
And  watch  the  fire  with  my  sleepless  eyes; 
The  shadows  that  over  the  hearth-stone  flit 
Are  heavy  with  untold  memories. 
The  heart's  own  record  the  night  doth  bear, 
Its  love,  its  sorrow  is  written  there. 

There  are  thoughts  that  utterance  vainly  seek, 
There  is  woe  that  no  mortal  tongue  can  speak; 
There  is  peace  from  the  well-borne  grief  distilled, 
And  joy  that  the  careless  heart  ne'er  thrilled; 
For  never  in  vain  doth  the  spirit  call 
For  the  Father's  love  which  is  over  all. 

The  past  comes  out  from  its  sepulcher  dim, 
But  the  cadence  sad  of  its  funeral  hymn 
Is  drowned  in  the  living  choral  clear 
That  comes  afresh  to  my  listening  ear; 
It  stirs  not  the  silence;  its  full,  sweet  tone, 
Through  the  midnight  hush,  comes  to  me  alone. 

Is  it  strange  if  I  catch  in  my  darkened  room 
A  gleam  of  the  glory  beyond  the  tomb? 
If  my  yearning  love  brings  the  lost  ones  near, 
And  thrills  my  heart  with  their  voices  clear? 
If  I  cling  to  the  clasp  of  each  unseen  hand, 
And  dwell  for  the  time  in  the  spirit-land? 

But  the  morning  dawns.    Through  the  mists  of  gray, 
With  its  duties  grave  comes  the  busy  day; 


With  its  load  of  care,  with  its  pleasures  sweet, 
With  sorrow  and  death  for  some  to  meet. 
Ah,  beautiful  dreams,  I  must  turn  from  you; 
The  Master  has  work  for  me  to  do. 


MARRIAGE, 


BY    3 .    W.    MONTCLAIR. 


Love  's  magnet-like — by  instinct  hearts  are  mated, 
To  live  in  pairs,  we  were  in  pairs  created. 

'T  is  wedlock  wins  the  heritage  of  earth; 
Then  squander  not  thy  claim  to  man's  estate; 
Though  anchorite  and  nun  lead  barren  lives, 
Ours  is  the  fate  to  dwell  in  living  hives; 
And  when  at  length  in  death  these  shores  we  flee, 
Children  renew  life's  bond  eternally. 

All  ties  of  home  are  transient:  younger  claims 
Soon  ask  a  sister's  or  a  brother's  care; 
Death  leads  away  our  parents,  friends  estrange— 
Their  habits,  our  convictions — how  they  change! 
When  time  has  flung  its  burden  on  thy  back, 
What  bliss  to  have  a  loved  one  at  that  side, 
Who,  hand-in-hand,  has  wandered  far  with  thee, 
Toward  the  portals  of  eternity! 

Seek  not  'mong  vain  and  night-parading  things 
For  company  with  whom  to  link  thy  fate; 
For  them  thy  purse  must  golden  grain  distill, 
That  they  may  molt  gay  feathers  at  their  will; 
To  perch  in  gilded  cage  on  rose-wood  frames, 
And  feed  from  crystal  cups,  are  all  their  aims. 
By  night  may'st  thou  thy  paragon  dove  display — 
Although  she  prove  an  owl  concealed  by  day — 
That  wives  may  envy  and  men  emulate 
Home  misery  and  happiness  of  state! 

Go,  find  some  truer  type  of  woman-kind; 
One  moved  by  kindred  soul,  thy  peer  in  mind, 
Whose  aspirations  will  not  fail  to  show 
A  wife  in  feeling,  a  mother  in  embryo; 
Whose  every  purpose  twining  with  thine  own 
Completes  itself  when  both  to  one  are  grown. 


SONNET, 


BY    REV.    T.    S.    HODGSON. 


0  thought!  0  eloquence!  0  song!  0  love! 

The  God  that  burns  within  us,  and  gives  birth 

To  the  soul-glory  that  has  bathed  the  earth 
With  something  like  divinity!     0  move 
Upon  our  passion-dearth,  as  Noah's  dove 

Swept  o'er  the  world  of  waters — wake  the  worth, 

That  slumbers  deep  'neath  mockery  and  mirth, 
In  human  souls,  and  lift  them  far  above 

The  dust  and  weariness  of  wingless  aims. 
0  for  one  spark  of  that  undying  fire, 

Which  through  the  poet's  heart  shot  its  keen  flames, 
Then  might  our  age  spring  from  its  mammon-mire; 

And  shed  fresh  luster  upon  mightier  names 
Than  yet  have  swept  the  spirit's  Christ-strung  lyre! 


THE  TRANSFIGURATION. 
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THE  TRANSFIGURATION. 


BY    REV.     E . 


BRUCE,    M.    A. 


THE  scene  of  the  transfiguration  is  one  of 
the  most  sublime  and  glorious  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Savior.  It  probably  occurred  on 
either  Mount  Tabor  or  Mount  Hermon.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor  Napo- 
leon, calling  to  mind  the  scene  of  the  trans- 
figuration eighteen  hundred  years  before  on  the 
same  spot,  as  he  believed,  was  inspired  with 
new  energy  against  the  foe. 

The  chief  facts  in  this  scene  are  the  follow- 
ing: Christ  took  three  of  his  disciples,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  went  apart  to  a  mount- 
ain to  pray.  While  there  he  was  transfigured, 
his  face  shone  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was 
white  as  the  light.  Moses  and  Elias  then 
appeared  in  glorious  apparel  with  him  and 
conversed  with  him  touching  his  death,  which 
he  was  soon  to  suffer  at  Jerusalem.  The  dis- 
ciples were  awe-struck  at  the  sight,  and  Peter, 
hardly  realizing  what  he  said,  exclaimed, 
"  Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,  and  let 
lis  make  three  tabernacles,  one  for  thee,  and 
one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias."  Presently  a 
bright  cloud  enveloped  them,  and  a  voice  came 
out  of  it  saying,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
hear  him."  When  the  voice  and  cloud  were 
passed,  Jesus  was  again  alone  with  the  disciples. 

This  scene  must  have  demonstrated  to  the 
disciples  that  Christ  was  a  prophet.  Eight 
days  before  he  had  said,  "Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  there  be  some  standing  here  which  shall 
not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  in  his  kingdom."  In  this  he  referred 
to  his  resurrection  and  to  the  miraculous  es- 
tablishment of  his  Church.  But  these  were 
subjects  which  his  disciples  were  not  then  pre- 
pared fully  to  comprehend.  They  must  have 
understood,  however,  that  reference  was  had  to 
something  extraordinary,  though  their  minds 
were  not  yet  fully  penetrated  with  the  glorious 
spirituality  of  Christ's  character  and  kingdom. 
But  this  scene  had  a  tendency  to  elevate  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  touching  the  divine 
majesty  of  their  Master.  As  the  sudden  ex- 
hibition of  extraordinary  capacity  in  a  man  is 
a  visible  proof  of  his  superior  powers,  so  was 
this  scene  the  bright  outbeaming  of  Christ's  real 
character,  his  divinity.  The  disciples  must  have 
felt  like  saying,  "  Surely,  so  glorious  a  person- 
age must  have  a  kingdom  glorious  and  mighty 
beyond  our  highest  conceptions."  Though  this 
scene  was  not  itself  a  fulfillment  of  any  prophe- 
cies, it  must  have  forcibly  impressed  the  disci- 
ples with  Christ's  prophetic  character  as  supe- 
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rior  to  even  Moses  and  Elias,  and  it  must  have 
stimulated  them  to  look  with  confidence  for  the 
fulfillment  of  all  that  he  had  spoken. 

There  was  also  evidence  given  at  the  trans- 
figuration of  a  separate  state  where  the  good 
are  happy.  It  is  natural  for  man  to  feel  some 
curiosity  about  a  future  state.  The  question 
was  asked  as  early  as  the  days  of  Job,  "  If  a 
man  die,  shall  he  live  again?"  This  question  is 
fully  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  gpn- 
eral  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  But,  as  if  to 
confirm  the  disciples  more  strongly  in  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life,  the  scene  of  the  trans- 
figuration presented  to  them  two  examples  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  world  returned  to  this. 
They  were  exceptions  to  the  common  saying, 
"  From  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns." 
When  Columbus  returned  to  Spain  from  his 
first  voyage  of  discovery,  he  took  with  him  a 
few  natives  as  the  strongest  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  new  world  and  its  inhabitants. 
So  the  appearance  to  the  disciples  of  Moses 
and  Elias  after  an  absence  of  hundreds  of  years 
from  earth  was  proof  of  a  country  beyond 
where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  live,  and  where 
the  pious  are  happy,  for  these  two  "  appeared  in 
glory."  These  facts  are  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep, 
or  that  the  soul  sleeps  with  the  body  till  the 
general  resurrection.  But  they  accord  with 
and  strengthen  the  belief  that  the  pious  upon 
departure  from  the  body  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
scious happiness  with  God. 

This  scene  may  also  be  regarded  as  present- 
ing an  illustration  of  the  resurrection  process 
in  glorifying  the  human  body.  The  body  of 
Christ  is  supposed  to  have  here  gone  into  the 
resurrection  state  and  then  to  have  resumed 
its  natural  condition  to  illustrate  to  the  disci- 
ples the  fact  and  process  of  the  resurrection. 
It  was  an  experiment  beforehand  to  give  them 
clearer  and  more  enlarged  views  of  the  doc- 
trine. It  had  a  tendency  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  his  actual  resurrection  and  ascension. 
When  they  should  afterward  witness  these 
they  would  remember  that  they  had  seen  him 
in  that  glorious  state  before.  Besides,  the 
lessons  here  given  could  not  fail  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  further  instructions  touching 
the  general  resurrection.  When  they  should 
afterward  learn  that  the  bodies  of  the  saints 
should  be  changed  and  fashioned  like  Christ's 
glorious  body,  they  would  better  understand 
the  value  of  the  change.  When  they  should 
still  further  learn  that  this  change  would  be 
"  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye," 
they  would  remember  how  suddenly  the  transi- 
tion was  wrought  with  the  body  of  Christ  on 
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the  Mount.  They  would  also  remember  that 
there  was  no  new  creation  in  the  body  of 
Christ;  that  the  same  particles  composed  it 
when  glorified  as  before;  that  it  had  the  same 
form  and  size;  that  it  was  only  "invested  with 
new  properties  of  glory,"  as  charcoal  becomes 
a  diamond  without  any  change  in  the  identity 
of  its  particles. 

This  scene,  further,  manifests  the  sympathy 
existing  between  saints  in  heaven  and  the 
Church  on  earth.  Many  questions  of  engross- 
ing interest  arise  touching  the  knowledge  and 
feelings  of  the  departed  respecting  the  affairs 
of  earth.  Do  departed  saints  have  a  knowledge 
of  and  feel  an  interest  in  what  occurs  upon 
earth?  Do  they  know  our  joys  and  sorrows, 
our  sinnings  and  repentings,  our  vocations  and 
plans  of  life?  Reason  would  seem  to  answer 
that  they  do,  for  their  thoughts  and  sensibilities 
are  probably  not  less  but  more  active  and  alive 
after  death  than  before.  The  friends  and  relig- 
ious enterprises  of  earth  which  interested  them 
before  death  we  may  well  suppose  would  inter- 
est them  still.  But  what  thus  appears  proba- 
ble from  the  reason  of  the  case  seems  to  be 
settled  beyond  a  doubt  by  disclosures  at  the 
transfiguration.  The  conversation  of  Moses  and 
Elias  "with  Christ  upon  his  approaching  death 
seems  to  show  that  the  subject  was  a  matter 
of  both  knowledge  and  interest  to  them.  They 
knew  that  they  had  lived  and  departed  in  faith 
in  the  merits  of  that  death.  They  knew  also 
of  its  connection  with  the  salvation  of  millions 
of  the  race  afterward  to  be.  They  must  hence 
have  dwelt  upon  it  with  solemn  and  rapturous 
delight.  What  a  conversation  was  that  with 
such  parties  upon  such  a  theme!  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  direction  it  took  and 
how  long  it  lasted.  But  if  the  disciples  over- 
heard and  understood  it  they  have  not  re- 
ported it.  If  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are 
cognizant  of  what  is  transpiring  upon  earth, 
how  should  it  suggest  to  us  circumspection  in 
thought  and  in  action!  We  should  indeed  be 
restrained  from  sin  and  improprieties  by  the 
fact  that  God  sees  us;  yet  the  additional  con- 
sideration that  our  departed  friends  are  cogni- 
zant of  our  course  of  life  may  be  also  enter- 
tained, and  should  exert  its  influence  upon  us. 
This  interview  of  Moses  and  Elias  with  Christ 
was  extraordinary,  yet  they  appeared  in  their 
own  proper  persons.  It  therefore  affords  no 
countenance  to  the  doctrines  of  table-turn- 
ers and  spiritual-rappers.  If  departed  spirits 
were  to  communicate  with  their  friends  on 
earth  it  would  probably  be  done  in  the  more 
rational  mode  of  Moses  and  Elias  with  Christ. 
This   scene   moreover   presented   Christ   in   his 


glorious  kingdom.  He  had  been  prophesied  of 
and  looked  upon  as  a  king,  and  it  was  admit- 
ted that  he  had  a  kingdom.  But  it  was  nat- 
ural to  associate  his  royalty  with  that  of 
earthly  kings.  One  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
disappointment  in  him  to  his  cotemporaries 
was,  that  he  did  not  appear  and  act  like  other 
kings.  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world. 
He  was  the  king  of  glory,  and  his  kingdom 
was  a  kingdom  of  glory.  His  entire  stay  upon 
earth  was  a  constant  transfiguration.  His 
original,  native  aspect  was  like  that  seen  on 
the  Mount.  His  countenance  and  raiment 
there  gave  some  intimation  of  the  glory  which 
he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was. 
He  was  really  the  personage  of  whom  it  had 
been  said,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting 
gates,  and  let  the  King  of  glory  come  in."  Such 
a  scene  must  have  given  the  disciples  exalted 
views  of  the  divine  royalty  of  Christ,  elevated 
far  above  earthly  kings.  Well  may  a  being  of 
so  great  exaltation  and  glory  be  called  "  King 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords." 


LOOKING  FORWARD. 
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Down  the  future's  darksome  vista 

Shines  a  radiant  star, 
Than  the  lamps  of  night  celestial 

Dearer,  brighter  far; 
Dearer  to  earth's  care-worn  mortals, 

It  reveals  a  day 
"When  the  ills  with  which  we  battle 

Shall  have  passed  away. 

Poring  over  musty  volumes 

Weary  students  see 
By  its  light  what  fame  in  future 

"Will  their  portion  be. 
Ambition  sees  his  meed  of  glory 

Ready  to  be  won; 
Timid  Love,  his  heart's  best  idol, 

Trustingly  his  own. 

"Weary  ones  whose  labor  endeth 

Only  to  begin 
With  another  morning's  dawning, 

Joy  to  see  its  beam; 
For  its  brightness  shows  the  riches 

That  their  hands  may  share, 
But  full  of  its  silvery  beaming 

Is  a  mirage  fair. 

Ay,  how  oft  when  almost  grasping 

The  delusive  light 
Mortals  find  it  fast  receding 

From  their  eager  sight; 
But  when  set  across  the  river 

On  the  other  shore, 
The  bright  star  of  hope  will  lead  ua 

Where  all  care  is  o'er. 
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THE  PAPAL  PAGEANT  IN  THE  BORGO. 

WHEN  we  arrived  at  Rome  in  mid  Autumn 
we  learned  that  his  Holiness,  the  Pope, 
had  been  for  some  time  absent  from  the  city. 
He  has  a  magnificent  Summer  residence  at  the 
Papal  villa,  Castel  Gondolfo,  fourteen  miles 
south-east  from  Rome.  This  villa  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  summit  of  an  extinct 
volcano  more  than  four  hundred  feet  high. 
Before  it  and  beneath  lies  the  lovely  Alban 
Lake,  in  its  crystal  depths  a  faithful  mirror  of 
the  castel.  Above  it  and  around  sweep  the 
encircling  hills,  crowned  with  companion  villas, 
and  diversified  with  charming  grottos.  At  its 
right,  and  near  at  hand,  rises  the  lofty  Alban 
Mount,  on  whose  summit  may  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  the  famous  temple,  Jupiter  Latialis,  built 
nearly  three  thousand  years  ago — the  first  temple 
erected  to  Jupiter  in  the  "  Beloved  Latium." 
Beyond  stretch  the  historic  fields  which  Virgil's 
muse  has  rendered  classic  in  the  last  six  boohs 
of  the  iEneid.  It  "is  indeed  said  to  be  the 
favorite  retreat  of  Pius  IX  during  the  hot 
season  when  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  breeds 
miasma,  and  the  atmosphere  of  Rome  is  es- 
pecially insalubrious.  Here  he  had  been  stay- 
ing ostensibly  to  recruit  his  health.  But  his 
absence  was  conjectured  to  have  another  and 
perhaps  a  more  important  purpose;  namely, 
to  negotiate  with  the  Neapolitan  Government 
against  the  Italian  Confederacy.  This  conjec- 
ture I  could  the  more  keenly  and  correctly 
appreciate,  as  I  had  recently  witnessed  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Victor  Emanuel  into  Mi'an, 
and  attended  the  grand  reception  of  Count 
Cavour  and  the  Roman  deputation,  who  had 
come  to  Milan  for  the  specific  object  of  trans- 
ferring their  respective  States  from  the  Pope  of 
Rome  to  the  King  of  Italy.  I  knew  it  to  be 
a  critical  period  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  his 
Holiness.  At  Milan  and  at  Florence  it  was 
openly  declared  that  the  protection  of  Louis 
Napoleon  alone  preserved  the  appearance  of 
quiet  in  the  Vatican,  and  that  French  bayo- 
nets prevented  a  popular  uprising  at  Rome. 
I  was  consequently  much  amused  by  an  Italian 
guide  who  called  in  the  morning  to  secure  our 
patronage;  and  to  enforce  his  application,  in- 
formed us  that  to-day  the  Pope  was  to  return 
to  the  city,  that  he  was  to  have  a  grand  re- 
ception, that  if  we  would  witness  it  we  must 
go  early  to  the  Borgo  beyond  the  Tiber,  that 
there  would  be  a  great  crowd,  and  we  would 
require  a  guide. 


The  policy  of  the  Pope's  friends  was,  evi- 
dently, to  endeavor  to  impress  the  Roman  peo- 
ple and  strangers  particularly  with  his  im- 
mense popularity.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  seemed  to  me  a  curious  policy,  which  I  was 
inclined  to  watch,  at  least,  when,  as  to-day,  it 
harmonized  with  the  object  of  my  visit;  namely, 
to  see  Rome  and  its  lions.  As  the  guide  was 
disposed  to  be  communicative,  I  accommodated 
him  with  the  opportunity.  In  reply  to  my 
allusion  to  the  Pope  he  remarked  that  Pius  IX 
was  a  great  favorite  at  Rome,  that  the  people 
felt  his  absence  like  that  of  a  father,  and  were 
impatient  to  see  him.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
this  passionate  longing  might  possibly  have 
been  gratified  at  the  distance  of  Gondolfo — a 
pleasant  ride  of  fourteen  miles  from  Rome. 
Introducing  another  topic,  he  replied  that  some 
of  the  cardinals  were  popular  with  the  people, 
but  that  these  were  not  the  most  influential 
with  the  Pope  in  council — an  admission  that 
did  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  his  unqualified 
praise  of  his  Holiness.  Cardinal  .Antonelli  he 
regarded  as  the  ruling  spirit  at  the  Vatican; 
"  and  Antonelli,"  said  the  guide,  "  is  a  very 
devil  for  Rome.  While  the  other  cardinals 
urged  the  Pope  to  reform  and  retrenchment, 
Antonelli  resisted.  He  retired  to  his  countrv 
residence,  made  large  investments  in  specula- 
tion so  as  to  secure  a  monopoly,  and  then  in- 
fluenced the  state  of  affairs  so  as  to  raise  the 
price  of  provisions  and  rent  nearly  double." 
He  declared  that  spies  were  distributed  every- 
where, and  that  many  persons  of  the  first  rank 
had  been  imprisoned  till  the  prisons  were  filled, 
and  that  Antonelli  was  at  the  bottom  of  this. 
I  inferred,  however,  that,  as  unpopular  as  An- 
tonelli might  be  with  the  people,  he  was  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  Pope,  as  he  was  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  affairs  during  the  absence  of 
his  Holiness.  Indeed,  Antonelli  himself  had 
ordered  this*  public  reception  of  the  holy 
father.  The  policy  already  hinted  at  seemed 
to  me  still  more  apparent,  and  I  resolved  to 
witness  the  pageant. 

At  an  early  hour  I  set  out  for  St.  Peter's 
and  the  Vatican.  Approaching  the  Tiber  I 
saw  the  streets  adjacent  decorated  with  flags 
from  many  a  window  and  roof.  The  ancient 
"Pons  iElius,"  or  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  that 
near  the  huge  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  spans 
the  River  Tiber,  at  the  entrance  to  which  one 
Pope  erected  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  another  built  a  lofty  parapet  and 
upon  the  ten  piers  placed  the  statues  of  ten 
angels — this  bridge  of  the  Tiber,  which  was 
once   covered   with   shops   and   booths    till   of 
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itself  it  formed  a  busy  little  village,  was  now 
decked  with  banners  and  pennants,  while  beside 
each  statue  was  displayed  the  Papal  ensign. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber  stands  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  now  a  Papal  fortress,  once 
a  royal  tomb; 

"  The  mole  which  Hadrian  reared  on  high, 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles." 

More  than  seventeen  centuries  ago  the  vast 
mausoleum  rose  beside  the  Tiber  to  receive 
and  protect  the  ashes  of  the  magnificent  Em- 
peror. Procopius,  who  saw  it  in  the  sixth 
century,  says  that  "  it  rose  above  the  walls  of 
the  city,  that  it  was  built  of  square  blocks  of 
Parian  marble,  and  on  the  summit  were  erected 
statues  of  men  and  horses  of  admirable  work- 
manship, likewise  cut  in  Parian  marble." 
Now,  alas!  it  is  occupied  by  French  soldiers 
as  a  military  post!  It  had  been  easy  to  muse 
upon  the  mutability  of  human  plans  and  the 
vanity  of  human  ambition.  But  time  did  not 
allow,  and  besides,  it  might  have  been  disloyal 
to  the  present  occasion.  Advancing,  I  was  re- 
minded, as  I  saw  in  the  distance  the  statue  of 
St.  Michael  towering  on  its  summit,  of  the 
famous  legend  that  "  Gregory  the  Great,  lead- 
ing a  religious  procession  over  this  bridge 
toward  St.  Peter's  to  deplore  a  pestilence,  was 
surprised  by  the  vision  of  the  Archangel  stand- 
ing on  the  summit  of  this  fortress  in  the  act 
of  sheathing  his  sword  to  signify  that  the 
plague  was  staid."  Hence  the  name  of  St. 
Angelo.  This  legend  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  present  appearance  of  the  castle. 
Crossing  the  bridge  I  observed  a  strong  guard 
of  French  soldiers  peering  down  from  the 
frowning  fortress.  Along  the  slreet  leading 
to  St.  Peter's  the  Papal  colors  were  flying, 
and  crowds  were  gathering,  citizens,  strangers, 
and  priests,  monks  and  friars — great  numbers 
of  the  three  latter  classes,  and  these  of  every 
grade  and  hue — priests  shorn  and  unshorn, 
black  and  blue,  white  and  gray,  and  red,  Capu- 
chins, and  Bernardines,  and  Benedictines,  Do- 
minicans and  Franciscans,  Augustines  and  Car- 
thusians. There  were  but  few  carriages  visi- 
ble, but  these  were  industriously  employed,  as 
if  to  multiply  the  effect.  They  were  used 
chiefly  to  convey  cardinals,  priests,  and  ladies. 
Those  designed  for  the  cardinals  were  easily 
distinguished  by  their  heavy  gilding,  their 
scarlet  trimmings,  and  by  the  number  of  at- 
tendants in  livery,  coaehmen,  footmen,  etc. 
As  these  dignitaries  passed  by  the  soldiers 
lifted  their  caps.  Seldom  did  a  citizen  deign 
to  do  them  reverence.  I  recalled  the  conversa- 
tion  of   the   guide,    and   concluded   that   these 


cardinals  did  not  belong  to  the  popular  minor- 
ity. We  reached  the  piazza  in  ample  time. 
Indeed,  after  we  had  taken  our  stand  beside 
the  grand  obelisk  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  Car- 
dinal Antonelli  passed  leisurely  along  to  meet 
the  Pope  as  special  escort.  His  appearance 
was  bold  and  impressive,  and  quite  in  keeping 
with  his  reputation  of  superior  ability.  His 
keen,  black  eye,  as  if  in  scrutiny,  surveyed  the 
crowd  which  opened  to  the  right  and  left  as  he 
advanced;  and,  although  he  received  from  them 
nothing  but  reproachful  silence,  yet  his  eagle 
glance  did  not  cower,  but  on  the  contrary 
seemed  more  cold  and  haughty.  Some  one  re- 
marked that  the  cardinal  was  proprietor  of  the 
Hotel  de  Rome  as  well  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  made  each  business  profitable,  but  that 
before  the  close  of  the  year  he  would  be  per- 
mitted by  the  Pope  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  management  of  the  hotel.  The  public 
expectation  and  the  public  wish  seemed  at  the 
time  to  warrant  the  prediction.  But,  although 
the  prophecy  was  just,  unfortunately  it  was 
not  true.  The  subtile  and  reactionary  cardinal 
is  the  suitable  agent  of  a  timid  and  conserva- 
tive Pontiff,  and  Antonelli  has  been  retained. 

For  an  hour  or  more  the  crowd  waited  ex- 
pectantly, the  colors  flapped  fitfully  in  the 
gusty  wind;  many  a  hat  was  doffed,  not  in 
honor  of  any  one  in  particular,  but  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  gale,  compelling  the  owners  to  a 
hurried  pursuit  for  the  recovery  of  truant 
property,  and  to  the  amusement  of  the  crowd. 
Beggars  were  having  a  hey-day,  and  they  were 
improving  the  time  as  industriously  as  any 
class  I  saw.  Soldiers  occupying  the  middle  of 
the  street  were  leaning  on  their  guns  or  against 
each  other,  jesting  at  the  expense  of  the  holy 
father  who  had  employed  them  as  his  special 
protectors.  Bands  of  peasants,  sallow,  ragged, 
filthy — as  wretched  as  can  be  found  no  where 
but  in  Rome — were  returning  from  their  day's 
service  of  hard  labor  and  poor  pay.  Some  were 
urging  along  poverty-stricken  donkeys  over- 
loaded and  well-nigh  sinking  beneath  the  heavy 
burdens.  Others  were  mounted,  sometimes 
in  pairs,  upon  sorry-looking,  obstinate  mules, 
which  occasionally  expressed  resentment  of 
their  rider's  heavy  heels  by  a  spirited  recalci- 
tration  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  specta- 
tors. Some  were  trudging  wearily  along  with 
strange-looking  scythes  dangling  from  their 
shoulders,  apparently  primitive  enough  to  have 
belonged  to  the  original  inventions  of  Tubal 
Cain.  Scythes  and  donkeys,  peasants  and  beg- 
gars, monks  and  friars,  priests  and  soldiers, 
cardinals  and  carriages,  a  few  strangers  and 
fewer  citizens,  composed  the  motley  scene  on 
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the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  were  the 
grand  colonnades,  the  two  fountains  in  full 
play,  the  lofty  Egyptian  obelisk,  the  galleries 
to  right  and  left  leading  from  the  colonnades 
to  the  vestibule  of  the  cathedral,  the  Vatican 
in  its  pride,  and  St.  Peter's,  with  its  fantastic 
front  and  its  majestic  dome.  It  was  a  scene 
for  an  artist,  full  of  contradictions  and  sugges- 
tions, comprehending  in  one  view  luxury  and 
poverty,  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  As  I 
waited  for  the  coming  pageant  I  could  not  but 
contrast  the  lordly  Vatican  with  the  miserable 
hovels  in  its  immediate  neighborhood;  the 
costly  pavements  leading  up  to  the  cathedral 
with  the  filthy,  narrow  streets  I  had  threaded 
on  my  way;  the  scarlet  robes  and  splendid 
equipage  of  cardinals  with  the  tattered  gar- 
ments of  the  beggars  and  the  wretched  animals 
urged  along  by  ragged  peasants.  But  my  re- 
flections were  disturbed  by  the*  hasty  approach 
of  a  horseman  with  bright  epaulettes,  a  dash- 
ing plume,  and  a  drawn  sword.  He  announced 
the  fact  that  his  Holiness  had  arrived,  that  the 
way  must  be  cleared  and  the  guard  be  ready. 
Presently  he  returned  at  the  top  of  his  speed 
to  inform  the  Pope  whether  all  was  right  and 
safe.  The  band  stationed  in  the  piazza  struck 
up  the  signal  for  the  advance,  and  the  small 
but  splendid  cortege  approached,  first  the  gens 
d'arme,  then  the  carriage  which  conveyed  his 
Holiness,  followed  by  those  of  the  cardinals; 
Antonelli,  as  special  escort,  rode  with  the 
Pope.  The  Pontiff's  carriage  was  magnificent, 
well-nigh  covered  with  heavy  gilding,  and 
drawn  by  four  large  black  horses  richly  capari- 
soned. As  it  approached  monks  and  friars, 
priests  and  soldiers  uncovered,  the  more  faith- 
ful doing  him  the  reverence  to  kneel  upon  the 
hard  pavement  till  he  had  passed.  Failing  in 
devotion  or  absorbed  in  curiosity,  I  neglected 
to  kneel  and  failed  to  remove  my  hat  in  sea- 
son, but  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fair  view  of 
the  Pope  and  the  cardinal — the  latter  clothed 
in  scarlet,  the  former  robed  in  white.  Having 
entered  the  Piazza  St.  Pietro  the  cortege  passed 
around  the  cathedral  in  this  way  to  reach  the 
Vatican.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  strategic 
scramble  by  a  short  cut,  if  possible,  through 
the  gallery  in  front  of  the  cathedral  to  the 
Papal  residence,  and  so  anticipate  his  arrival 
and  gain  a  better  and  nearer  view  of  the 
Pope.  With  a  number  of  venerable  priests, 
devout  women,  and  curious  Americans  I  set 
out  by  this  route  to  the  Vatican.  At  the  foot 
of  the  ascending  gallery  we  encountered  a 
Swiss  guard.  This  to  me  proved  a  surprise. 
But,  fortunately,  just  at  that  time  wearing  a 
long  black  coat,  I  was  allowed  to  pass  without 


interruption,  being  mistaken,  doubtless,  for  one 
of  the  order.  Most  of  the  crowd  were  denied 
admission..  My  American  friends  in  gray  coats 
were  detained,  questioned,  and  with  difficulty 
allowed  to  pass.  Once  in  the  gallery,  we  re- 
deemed the  time  and  were  soon  at  the  summit 
of  the  lofty  ascent,  and  beside  the  very  door 
of  the  Vatican.  The  proceeding  appeared  to 
me  somewhat  undignified,  but  I  adopted  the 
proverbial  advice,  "  When  you  are  with  the 
Romans  do  as  the  Eomans  do." 

The  cortege  had  not  yet  arrived.  A  few  of 
the  Papal  police  were  there,  who  hastily  ar- 
ranged us  in  line  and  vigilantly  kept  us  in 
order.  Silently  we  awaited  the  arrival  of  his 
Holiness.  The  advance  guard  rode  in,  dis- 
mounted, drew  their  swords,  and  ran  to  the 
entrance.  The  gilded  coach  and  four  then 
dashed  up  to  the  doorway  and  halted.  Some 
in  their  curiosity  had  forgotten  to  remove 
their  hats,  but  they  were  reminded  of  their 
neglect  by  a  stalwart  officer,  who  abruptly 
performed  this  service  for  each  delinquent. 
Again  the  faithful  kneeled.  The  soldiers  in 
mechanical  uniformity  bent  the  knee.  The 
gilt  door  of  the  gilt  carriage,  flew  open,  and 
the  decrepit  old  man  alighted,  or  tried  to 
alight.  This  he  effected  with  some  difficulty, 
assisted  by  Cardinal  Antonelli  and  one  or  two 
others.  I  stood  near  him,  and  could  mark  his 
slow  and  tottering  step.  He  seemed  oppressed 
with  age  and  with  the  cares  of  an  unsettled 
and  unreliable  authority.  Perhaps  his  nego- 
tiations disturbed  him.  Perhaps  swift-winged 
rumor,  which 

"  Doth  double  like  the  voice  and  echo 
The  number  of  the  feared," 

had  met  and  scared  him  with  her  reports. 

As  I  turned  away  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
disgust  and  contempt.  Disgust  for  the  vain 
display  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  especially 
by  him  who  assumes  to  be  the  vicegerent  of 
Christ  and  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Alas!  how  contrary  to  the  genius  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  example  and  precept  of  its  divine 
Author!  Contempt  for  such  pomp  attendant 
upon  the  mere  shadow  of  authority.  Disgust 
at  the  flattery  of  those  who  cherish  no  true  re- 
gard for  the  government.  Contempt  of  the  men 
who  thus  merely  bow  at  despotism.  Are  such 
contradictions  to  be  perpetual  among  those 
who  claim  kindred  with  the  freemen  of  ancient 
Rome!  Shall  Christianity  be  forever  disgraced 
by  such  solemn  mockery?  Or  shall  Freedom 
claim  her  birthright,  and  Religion  assert  her 
divine  prerogative,  Christianity  be  disinthralled, 
and  Rome  at  length  be  free? 
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V 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MATTIE   KANNARY. 

MAGINE  a  great,  staring,  red  brick  house, 
J-  without  blinds  to  the  windows,  and  not  a 
tree  or  bush  growing  near  it  for  shade.  It  is 
the  Magrath  House,  once  a  hotel,  but  now  the 
home  of  seventeen  Irish  families.  In  a  little 
attic  chamber  of  this  crowded  hive  lives  a  poor 
friend  of  mine,  Mattie  Kannary.  She  is  sixty 
years  old,  and  her  hands  are  so  swollen  with 
rheumatism  as  to  be  nearly  useless.  When  I 
am  inclined  to  murmur  at  God's  providential 
dealings  I  go  for  a  cure  to  old  Mattie's  room. 

She  has  not  a  relation  in  the  world,  unless  a 
brother,  who  emigrated  to  the  far  West  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  should  still  be  living.  This  is 
scarcely  probable,  for  it  is  sixteen  years  since 
he  has  been  heard  from.  I  have  written  at 
odd  times  half  a  score  of  letters  at  Mattie's 
dictation  in  the  vain  hope  of  getting  some  in- 
formation in  regard  to  him. 

How  Mattie  lives  puzzles  me  often.  She  has 
no  money  and  no  visible  means  of  support, 
and  it  is  now  two  years  since  she  has  been 
able  to  work.  She  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  charity  and  kind  offices  of  others;  but  she 
always  has  just  enough  for  present  need,  and 
is  never  troubled  about  the  future. 

Every  body  likes  her.  It  is  a  pleasure,  after 
traversing  the  long,  dirty  halls  and  taking  in 
all  the  odious  sights,  and  smells,  and  noises  of 
the  great  house,  to  come  to  her  neat,  quiet 
room  and  sit  down  by  the  little  window  which 
is  high  enough  to  secure  fresh  air.  It  is  like 
getting  into  a  new  world,  the  contrast  is  so 
great. 

In  the  Winter-time  I  like  to  sit  down  cozily 
by  the  old-fashioned  stove  and  talk  with  Mat- 
tie.  The  real  desolation  of  her  lot  does  me 
good,  because  she  is  so  unconscious  of  it,  so 
hopeful  and  so  thoroughly  contented.  It  puts 
me  in  good  humor  with  all  the  world — the 
heartless,  deceitful  world  which  puts  on  an 
honest,  well-meaning  look  when  seen  from  her 
stand-point. 

It  was  the  last  evening  of  the  old  year  when 
she  told  me  her  simple  life  history.  I  had 
been  repeating  aloud,  though  it  was  for  my 
own  edification  rather  than  hers,  some  lines 
which  had  haunted  me  all  day. 

"Old  year,  you  must  not  go; 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 
Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us, 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 


Old  year,  you  shall  not  die; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 
I  've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 

Old  year,  if  you  must  die." 

"  Ah,  shure,  that  is  the  fine  poetry,  ma'am," 
said  Mattie,  who  had  listened  admiringly  to 
my  recitation.  "  Perhaps  it 's  a  bit  o'  yer  own 
making?" 

"0,  no;  I  couldn't  write  any  thing  .half  so 
sweet  to  save  my  life.  It  was  written  by  Ten- 
nyson, a  poet  who  belongs  to  your  side  of  the 
water." 

"An  Irishman?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

"No;  I  suppose  he  is  English.  But  such 
poets  belong  to  the  world,  Mattie." 

Mattie's  interest  subsided  at  once.  She  does 
not  like  the  English,  and  has  little  reverence 
for  English  genius. 

"Tell  me  about  yourself,  Mattie,"  I  said. 
"I  want  to  forget  the  old  year  and  all  its 
memories." 

"  It  's  little  I  can  tell  yees,  ma'am.  It  's  a 
lowly  road  I  've  thraveled  all  me  days,  whether 
in  America  or  in  me  own  land  over  the  sea,  it 
were  the  same  ivery-where,  niver  far  oop, 
though  often  well-to-do,  and  niver  forsaken,  as 
ye  see  for  yeself." 

"  Tell  me  all  you  can  remember,  Mattie.  I 
shall  be  interested,  I  know." 

"Ye  '11  think  betther  o'  it,  shure,  before  I 
get  far  in  me  story,  but  I  can  stop  whin  ye 
likes;  only  yees  will  promise  not  to  let  me  rin 
on  an'  ye  're  weary." 

"  Yes,  I  promise." 

"  I  don't  remimber  whin  I  was  born,"  began 
Mattie,  soberly,  "  but  it  was  in  the  city  of 
Dublin.  We  moved  into  the  counthree  whin  I 
was  a  wake  old,  and  I  have  no  idea  of  the 
place  to  give  you,  for  I  was  niver  within  forty 
miles  of  it  afterward,  and  I  was  over  young  to 
fix  it  in  me  mind  then.  My  father  was  bred 
in  the  counthree,  and  the  open  fields  and  bit 
cabins  were  one  and  all  like  home  to  him; 
but  me  mother  were  city  born,  and  she  were 
like  a  bird  trapped  after  it  is  grown,  too  old 
to  be  tamed.  She  niver  got  used  to  the  new 
life,  but  jist  sat  down  and  fretted  all  the  rest 
of  her  days. 

"She  had  six  children  beside  meself,  all 
boys.  They  are  all  dead  togither,  barrin  Phe- 
lan  at  the  West,  and  there  's  small  trust  in 
him  now.  One  by  one  the  lads  dropped  oft 
till  half  of  the  six  were  gone,  and  thin,  whin 
I  were  just  turned  of  twelve,  me  mother  died. 
In  less  than  a  year  me  father  was  laid  by  her 
side,  and  all  the  money  he  left  was  spent  in 
holy  masses  for  them  all. 

"  It  were  a  lucky  chance  or  a  providence," 
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said  Mattie,  "  that  the  boys  were  mostly  gone 
before  their  father,  for  it  was  as  much,  and 
more  too,  as  Ted  and  Phil  could  do  to  kape 
themselves  till  the  next  Christmas,  when  Teddy 
died  of  the  fever  and  left  us  two  by  ourselves." 

"How  old  was  Phelan?" 

"  Nearly  fifteen  years,  ma'am,  but  looking 
all  of  five  years  oulder.  A  great,  stout  laddie, 
wi'  the  beard  already  coom  to  his  lips  and 
cheek." 

"What  did  you  do?  Had  you  no  relations 
or  friends  to  care  for  you?" 

"We  had  no  relations;  leastways  none  came 
near  us,  which  is  the  same  thing.  But  we  had 
friends  on  all  sides.  Too  many,  for  aich  o'  the 
lot  were  full  o'  kind  counsels,  but  no  two  of 
hem  had  the  same  opinion.  We  couldn't  heed 
all,  so  we  jist  took  counsel  wi'  aich  other.  We 
did  what  we  thought  was  best;  we  jist  broke 
oop  the  ould  home  and  wint  out  to  service. 
Patsey  M'Shale,  who  lived  near  the  town,  took 
me  at  first  to  rin  of  errands  and  mind  the 
baby,  and  it  was  there  I  learned  the  nice 
laundry  work  which  has  been  me  thrade  iver 
since.     She  was  a  friend  indade,  ma'am." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  a  true  friend,  for  she 
made  you  independent  and  self-reliant." 

"  Whin  I  knew  the  business  well,"  Mattie 
continued,  "  she  got  me  a  place  near  Limerick 
in  a  nobleman's  house.  I  thought  me  fortune 
was  made,  shure.  The  young  leddies  were  not 
afraid  to  put  the  most  delicate  work  into  me 
hands.  Arrah,  if  ye  could  but  have  seen  the 
illigant  laces  and  muslins,  and  the  fine,  rich 
work  on  them  all!  It  was  a  pleasure  to  do  it. 
It  were  against  nature  to  help  loving  my  young 
misthresses.  I  can  not  describe  them  for  yees; 
there  's  nothing  in  America  to  compare  wi' 
them,  the  swate-spoken  beauties!  There  were 
three  of  them,  and  aich  handsomer  than  the 
others.  One  of  them  is  a  Countess,  and  the 
others  married  into  the  proud  English  families 
who  used  to  spind  a  part  of  aich  year  at  the 
Hall.  I  had  lived  there  three  years,"  said 
Mattie,  lowering  her  voice  almost  to  a  whis- 
per, "  whin  I  had  a  lover  meself.  It  may  seem 
a  small  matther  to  you,  ma'am,  but  that  is  the 
time  of  all  me  life  which  kapes  its  coolors 
aye  brightest.  I  sit  here  alone  of  a  Winter's 
evening  and  live  it  over  and  over  again  an' 
niver  am  tired  o'  the  thinking  and  remimber- 
ing. 

"  I  shut  me  eyes  and  there  he  sits.  We  are 
back  again  in  the  wide  kitchen,  an'  I  hear  his 
pleasant  voice  a  joking  wi'  the  cook  and  the 
housemaid,  and,  though  he  says  but  little  to  me 
or  I  to  him,  I  catch  the  sly,  loving  smiles  and 
glints  o'  the  eye.     There  were  niver  such  eyes 


before.  Bright  as  the  very  stars  and  honest 
as  well,  and  shining  wi'  sinse  an'  good-humor, 
the  fine  laddie!  An  ye  '11  bring  me  that  little 
tin  box  from  the  shelf  yon  I  '11  show  ye  a  bit 
o'  his  hair." 

I  brought  the  box  and  tried  to  open  it  for 
her,  but  she  was  not  willing  that  any  hands 
but  her  own  should  touch  the  contents,  so  I 
laid  it  in  her  lap  after  springing  the  lock. 

"There!" 

She  held  up  a  thick  curl  of  bright,  brownish- 
red  hair.  It  shook  in  her  trembling  fingers, 
and  changed  its  hue  in  the  light  of  the  near 
candle  till  it"  seemed  to  me  as  well  as  to  Mat- 
tie  like  a  living  presence. 

"  It  is  indeed  very  beautiful,"  I  replied  to 
her  look  of  inquiry. 

"Yes,  ye  may  weel  say  that.  I  've  seen 
many  a  fine  head  o'  hair  since  then,"  said 
Mattie,  replacing  the  curl  in  the  box,  "  but 
nothing  like  that,  nothing  like  that.  Forty 
years  ago!     Me  own  hair  was  bright  thin." 

"  Forty  years  is  a  long  time  to  look  back 
upon." 

"  Is  it?  It  seems  like  a  drame.  I  was  just 
twenty  whin  he  left  me  to  make  a  home  for 
us  both  in  America.  Ochone!  the  dark  day  it 
was!  But  not  so  dark  as  it  would  have  been 
had  I  known  thin  that  I  was  niver  to  look  on 
him  more." 

"0,  Mattie!  Then  you  did  not  marry  him 
after  all.  Poor  Mattie!"  I  said  pityingly,  for 
the  slow,  scant  tears  of  age  and  spent  sorrow 
were  coursing  down  her  cheek. 

"  He  had  been  gone  a  year,"  she  went  on 
presently,  "  whin  me  masther  one  day  brought 
me  a  letther.  It  begged  me  to  coom  to  Amer- 
ica at  once,  where  was  a  nice,  coomfortable 
home  all  in  waiting  for  me.  The  money  for 
the  passage  over  was  in  it,  and  enough  to  pay 
for  me  brother  Phil  too,  for  he  could  not  bear 
me  to  journey  alone,  and  he  could  not  lave  to 
fetch  me  himself. 

"In  a  little  time  we  were  on  the  sea,  and  I 
counted  ivery  day  that  brought  me  nearer  to 
him.  Arrah,  the  hiven  that  New  York  looked 
in  the  distance!  Me  home  was  there — the 
home  o'  me  heart.  Whin  we  reached  the  long 
wharf  and  came  to  a  stop  at  last  there  was  no 
one  to  meet  us.  Me  heart  began  to  sink,  but 
I  would  not  borrow  trouble.  'It's  all  right, 
Phil,'  I  said,  '  the  fair  winds  have  brought  us 
before  the  time.' 

"  I  knew  better,  and  so  did  Phil,  for  we  were 
days  behind  time  wi'  the  conthrary  winds.  I 
would  not  wait  on  board  for  Phil  to  look  him 
up.     '  No,'  I  said,  '  we  '11  go  together.' 

"  It  were  asy  to  find  where  he  had  been  liv- 
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ing,  but  whin  we  asked  for  himself  no  one 
would  answer  at  all.  It  were  a  kind  of  office, 
and  there  were  three  or  four  gentlemen  wait- 
ing, an'  they  looked  first  at  us  and  thin  at 
aich  other,  but  no  one  spake.  At  last  one  of 
them  came  and  sat  down  by  me  and  took  me 
by  the  hand.     No  need  to  tell  me  then. 

"  '  He  was  expecting  you,'  he  said. 

"  '  Yes,  I  know.' 

"  '  His  place  is  left  all  furnished  for  you.' 

"  '  Yes.'  The  room  began  to  look  dark,  but 
I  held  on  to  his  hand. 

''  '  He  took  the  fever  a  fortnight — .  Jim, 
bring  a  glass  of  wine!'  he  called  out  to  a  lad 
near  us.  He  made  me  drink  the  wine,  and 
then  he  said,  '  He  was  buried  yesterday.  We 
tried  hard  to  save  him,  but  care  and  skill  could 
not  keep  him.  You  were  never  out  of  his 
mind.  His  last  words  were,  "  Mattie,  darling." 
There,  do  n't  be  ashamed  to  cry;  it  will  do  you 
good,'  said  the  kind  gentleman.  He  was  cry- 
ing himself,  and  Phil  took  me  in  his  arms  and 
sobbed  like  a  child." 

Mattie  could  not  control  her  voice  to  go  on 
with  her  story.  It  was  a  new  revelation  of 
her  character  to  me.  I  understood  now  what 
had  made  it  easy  for  her  to  accept  her  lot  of 
obscure  poverty.  She  looked  at  it  in  contrast 
with  this  life-sorrow. 

"  I  canna  tell  yees,"  said  Mattie  at  last, 
"  what  a  sad  cooming  home  it  was.  There  was 
the  new  furniture  and  all  sorts  o'  odd  little 
contrevances  for  convanience,  and  even  his 
own  new  clothes  laid  ready  for  the  wedding 
that  was  niver  to  coom  on  earth.  But  he,  the 
charm  o'  it  all,  was  gone  foriver.  Forty  years 
ago  the  thirteenth  o'  June." 

"  Did  you  stay  there,  Mattie?" 

"  Nigh  on  to'  four  years.  Then  Phil  got 
married  and  wint  to  the  West.  I  would  not 
go  wi'  him,  though  he  begged  me  wi'  tears. 
'  No,  no,  Phil,  do  n't  ask  me,'  I  said,  '  I 
canna  lave  his  grave.  Let  me  stay  where  he 
is  sleeping.'  So  I  was  left  by  myself.  But  I 
could  not  live  alone.  I  gave  up  the  house 
and  went  to  live  as  a  laundress  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  the  gentleman  who 
was  so  kind  whin  me  throuble  came. 

"  I  staid  there  five  years.  Then  the  family 
went  south  to  live,  to  Mississippi,  where  Mrs. 
Lincoln  belonged.  She  had  a  plantation  there. 
I  could  not  go  wi'  them,"  said  Mattie,  proudly, 
"  to  be  a  white  slave  among  niggers.  It  's 
plinty  irksome  to  serve  wi'  yer  own  color  and 
nation,  the  low  Irish  in  particular,  but  I  canna 
bide  niggers  at  any  price.  So  I  staid  in  New 
York,  rented  a  room,  and  kept  entirely  to 
myself  for  a  time." 


"Well,  Mattie?" 

A  light  broke  over  her  face  as  she  laughed 
merrily.  All  this  time  there  had  been  scarcely 
a  trace  of  the  Irish  brogue  or  the  national 
peculiarities  of  expression;  but  she  seemed  to 
change  all  over  as  she  looked  up  to  answer 
me. 

"  What  happened  next,  Mattie?" 

"  Och,  ma'am,  it  were  a  fool's  deed  next,  for 
shure.  There  was  Patrick  Kannary,  the  big, 
lumpy,  freckled  gossoon,  wi'  niver  a  house  to 
his  head  or  a  penny  in  his  purse,  wi'  no  stock 
on  arth  barrin'  laziness  an'  good  temper,  wi' 
his  pipe  niver  out  of  his  mouth  save  whin 
ating  or  dhrinking.  He  came  to  me  room  on 
a  Sunday  after  the  mass  an'  asked  me  to  marry 
him.     Arrah,  the  impidence  of  the  crathur!" 

"  But  you  did  n't,  surely,"  I  said,  quite  un- 
able to  connect  such  want  of  forethought  with 
Mattie. 

"Ay,  but  I  did  thin.  Is  n't  me  name  Kan- 
nary? It  were  the  big  folly  o'  me  life,  shure; 
but  I  did  it  all  the  same.  Ye  will  mind  as  I 
were  alone  in  the  world,  and  that  lonesome 
that  I  could  ha'  worshiped  a  dummy  an  it  had 
thruly  cared  for  me.  I  was  a  woman,  an'  ye 
need  not  be  tould  what  a  woman's  life  is  with- 
out some'at  to  cling  to.  Any  thing  were  bet- 
ter than  that  yearning  afther  a  fellow-feeling, 
that  cravin'  for  somethin'  for  the  heart  to 
coom  home  to.  So  I  married  Pathrick  Kan- 
nary." 

"  Did  he  work  for  you,  Mattie?"  I  asked 
rather  doubtfully. 

"  Well,  as  to  that  I  worked  for  him.  I  did  n't 
mind  it.  I  was  strong  and  used  to  the  toiling 
and  managing,  an'  it  was  asy  enow  to  kape  all 
snoog  and  above  board.  It  '11  seem  strange  to 
you,  ma'am,  but  indade  I  were  happier  now 
than  I  had  been  for  long  years.  I  had  an 
object  to  live  for,  an'  it  brought  me  con  tint  at 
laste.  Me  lot  was  o'  me  own  making,  were  it 
betther  o'  worse,  and  there  were  little  sinse  in 
fretting." 

"And  Patrick?" 

"  0,  thin,  Pathrick  were  like  a  gintleman  born. 
He  gave  up  both  worruk  and  care,  an'  was 
the  invy  o'  all  his  comrades.  The  world  wint 
fair  and  smooth  wi'  him,  wi'  niver  a  hitch  in 
the  machinery.  Ye  may  take  me  word,  ma'am, 
that  he  niver  repinted  his  bargain." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  I  responded,  not 
relishing  the  sacrifice  of  a  woman  like  Mattie 
upon  the  altar  of  masculine  selfishness.  "  Did 
you  love  him?"  I  asked  presently. 

"Love  him!  Ochone!  Niver.  How  can  ye 
ask  that?  Me  heart  was  in  the  grave  wi'  me 
ain  laddie.     That  were  the  thrue  marriage  be- 
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fore  God;  this  was  jist  a  matther  o'  convani- 
ence.     Do  n't  you  see?" 

"  Then  you  do  n't  believe  in  second  mar- 
riages?" 

"  Not  whin  the  heart  finds  its  mate  in  the 
first.  There  's  mony  a  wedding  o'  souls  that 
niver  is  known  on  earth,  an'  they  are  the 
thrue  marriages  accordin'  to  my  thinking;  but 
thousands  and  thousands  are  living  to-day  like 
Pathrick  and  me  did,  married  by  the  laws  o' 
the  land,  but  niver  mated  in  hiven.  The  thrue 
love  cooms  but  once,  shure." 

"How  long  did  Patrick  live?" 

"  I  canna  say.  He  'a  living  yet,  for  all  I 
know.  It  was  Catherine  Murphy,  an'  a  rale 
beauty  she  was,  an'  a  bould  girl  as  well,  that 
come  between  us.  Ye  '11  mind  that  Pat,  like 
mony  anither,  liked  to  brag  o'  his  riches. 
Nothing  could  bate  his  big  notions,  an'  he 
aired  them  ivery-where.  And  Kate  Murphy 
belaved  it  were  all  Scripture.  Thin  she  were 
taken  with  his  perliteness  and  his  fine  clothes,  so 
she  kept  hanging  aboot  the  place  till  she  wiled 
-him  away.  She  was  soon  tired  o'  him,  for  the 
money  gave  out,  an'  she  would  not  work  for 
herself,  letting  alone  working  for  him.  So  he 
came  back  to  me." 

"Mattie!  You  did  not  take  him  again,"  I 
remonstrated. 

"  No,"  said  Mattie,  slowly.  "  I  'm  not  clare 
now  whether  it  were  me  duty;  but  I  tould 
him  plainly  that  it  were  all  over.  I  used  to 
see  him  on  the  street,  looking  shabby  and 
miserable  enough,  and  twice  he  was  beastly 
drunk.  He  was  poor  enough  to  have  roused 
me  pity  for  him ;  but  I  knew  he  could  work, 
an'  I  niver  took  him  home.  You  see  the  love 
in  me  heart  was  wanting,  and  that  made  all 
the  difference  in  the  world." 

"  What  did  you  do  next?     Live  alone?" 

"  Well  I  got  me  fine  character  as  a  laundress 
from  some  o'  the  first  city  ladies,  and  thin  I 
sold  out  me  furniture  and  came  here.  I  always 
prospered.  I  expected  to.  Paple  build  oop 
their  own  hinderances,  I  take  it.  I  was  coom- 
fortable  till  me  hands  give  out,  but  they  're 
getting  well  again,  ma'am." 

This  was  a  standing  fiction  which  Mattie 
had  persisted  in  believing  from  the  commence- 
ment of  her  illness,  and  no  one  disputed  the 
point  with  her. 

"  I  '11  soon  be  able  to  look  out  for  meself," 
said  Mattie,  brightly.  "God  knows  what  is 
best.  I  'm  contint  to  lave  it  wi'  him.  At  the 
worst  it  is  only  the  alms-house,  an'  that  is  fine 
living  in  America." 

"  We  shall  not  let  you  try  it,"  I  said. 

Mattie  laughed  cheerfully.     "It  were  sinful 


to  fret  aboot  it,  ma'am.  So  as  the  good  God 
has  kept  me  all  me  days  I  '11  not  doubt  him 
now.  He  '11  lead  me  gently  down  the  few 
more  steps  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  I  'm 
contint." 

I  am  afraid  I  envied  Mattie.  The  little  close 
room,  the  scanty  furniture,  the  lack  of  future 
provision,  the  painful,  swollen  hands,  the  deso- 
late old  age,  were  all  glorified  by  her  simple 
trust  in  God. 

I  had  left  her  and  blundered  my  way  down 
to  the  ground  floor,  when  a  door  suddenly 
opened  and  I  saw  "  big  Kathleen,"  the  largest 
and  strongest  Irish  woman  that  I  ever  saw,  in 
the  act  of  disciplining  her  husband,  who  had 
come  home  drunk.  I  saluted  her,  but  she  was 
too  angry  to  respond  to  my  greeting. 

"  I  '11  tache  yees,  ye  ould  hound,  to  coom 
home  like  a  baste  to  yer  supper." 

Kathleen  shook  him  up  and  down  as  if  he 
were  scarcely  a  feather's  weight  in  her  hands. 

"  It  's  a  faste  ye  '11  be  losing,  alannah." 

He  was  just  drunk  enough  to  be  contrary, 
so  he  staggered  to  the  table  and  began  to  help 
himself  in  spite  of  her.  I  glanced  at  the 
"  faste."  There  were  boiled  potatoes  mashed 
with  their  jackets  on  and  saturated  with  sour 
milk.  But  the  offending  husband  was  not  des- 
tined to  partake  of  it,  for  "  big  Kathleen," 
irritated  beyond  endurance  by  his  unexpected 
opposition,  seized  him  by  his  coat  collar  and 
the  waistband  of  his  trowsers  and  actually 
pitched  him  head  foremost  over  the  stairs  into 
the  open  yard  below.  He  was  not  hurt,  Irish- 
men seldom  are,  though  the  fall  partially 
sobered  him. 

"Thry  it  again,  Mike,"  called  his  wife  from 
above.  "  Coom,  lad,  there  's  plinty  more,  an 
ye  like  it.  It  's  free  as  hiven's  braazes  for 
yees." 

Mike  showed  no  disposition  to  avail  himself 
of  the  offered  provision,  but  sat  on  the  ground 
stupidly  staring  about  him.  A  number  of  peo- 
ple were  grouped  upon  the  lower  landing, 
attracted  by  the  noise,  and  Kathleen's  prowess 
was  applauded  uproariously.  I  was  glad  to  get 
out  into  the  quiet  street  and  hasten  homeward. 


Too  many  persons  seem  to  use  their  religion 
as  a  diver  does  his  bell,  to  venture  down  into 
the  depths  of  worldliness  with  safety,  and 
there  grope  for  pearls  with  just  so  much  of 
heaven's  air  as  will  keep  them  from  suffocating 
and  no  more;  and  some,  alas!  as  at  times  is 
the  case  with  divers,  are  suffocated  in  the  ex- 
periment. 
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"WAITING  IN  CHUECH. 


BY    MBS.     MINERVA.    DYE. 


HERE  I  am,  twenty  minutes  ahead  of  time; 
but  I  can  afford  to  wait,  for  the  day  is 
beautiful,  and  I  have  had  such  an  invigorating 
walk  through  the  fields  and  woods.  The  brac- 
ing air,  the  rustling  leaves  at  my  feet,  and  the 
sound  of  the  November  winds  in  the  high  old 
tree-tops  mingled  their  influences  and  moved 
my  heart  in  sympathy  with  Nature's  worship 
to  her  God.  His  greatness  and  goodness  seemed 
to  breathe  and  speak  from  his  works,  and  as  I 
passed  into  the  more  public  road  leading  to 
the  Church  I  felt  that  I  had  that  day  worshiped 
in  one  temple  at  least. 

There  were  but  a  small  number  present, 
some  children  and  a  few  others  who,  like 
myself,  had  been  tempted  by  the  beauty  of 
the  day.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  worship- 
ers were  still  intent  on  the  anxious  duties  of 
the  toilet.  Father  Stone  perused  his  hymn- 
book,  while  Willie,  his  little  grandchild,  flitted 
like  a  sunbeam  among  the  pews  and  up  the 
aisles.  He  is  a  very  pretty  child,  with  fair, 
innocent  brow,  and  playful  as  a  fawn.  His 
tread  is  light  and  breezy,  and  you  would  know 
he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  smiles  and  kind- 
ness, for  there  is  not  a  shade  of  distrust  or 
care  in  look  or  movement.  What  shall  be  thy 
future,  little  one?  The  parted  lips,  gentle 
eyes,  and  sensitive  mouth  say  that  the  ways 
of  circumstances  shall  not  leave  thee  un- 
changed. Wilt  thou  ever  drift  from  the  tender 
arms  now  circling  thee?  What  wilt  thou  be 
when  the  discipline  of  life  has  tried  and 
scourged  thy  soul?  God  grant  some  strong, 
true  heart  may  take  thee  under  shelter,  that 
the  rougher  winds  may  have  spent  their  force 
before  they  reach  thy  gentle  craft. 

Two  little  girls  came  in  and  took  the  seat 
before  me;  one  with  shy  brown  eyes  and 
demure  look  marched  straight  to  the  pew  with- 
out looking  up.  The  other  had  a  noble  brow, 
and  as  her  clear  eyes  met  your  own  you  could 
trace  a  certain  look  of  reliance  there  which 
made  you  install  her  at  once  protector-in-chief 
to  the  other.  My  interest  and  sympathy  were 
immediately  engaged.  Offering  the  youngest 
an  apple  she  refused  it  soberly,  leaving  me  to 
suppose  she  did  not  care  for  my  friendly  ad- 
vances, till  a  funny,  patronizing  glance  from  her 
sister  satisfied  me  she  was  only  timid,  and 
dared  not  take  the  gift  from  a  stranger.  She 
noticed  the  look,  for  a  faint  color  of  pride 
tinged  her  cheek  for  a  moment,  as  if  afraid  of 
being   thought  a  coward.     Something   in   look 


or  gesture  called  up  my  own  history,  for  I  was 
in  a  susceptible  mood  that  Sabbath  morning. 
Did  I  not  remember  how  my  own  dear,  brave, 
venturesome  sister  Mattie  had  alternately  led, 
teazed,  and  coaxed  me  over  the  rough  ways  of 
childhood's  journey?  How  well  I  remember 
the  time  she  tried  to  persuade  me  to  jump 
from  a  projection  in  a  straw-stack  to  a  soft 
bed  of  straw  that  the  hay-knife  had  cut  away! 
The  distance  was  three  feet,  but  appeared  like 
an  enormous  depth  to  me  at  the  time.  Mattie 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  give  me  a  lesson  in 
bravery,  so  she  would  run  and  jump  for  ex- 
ample, then  coax,  and  encourage,  and  even 
command  me  to  do  the  same;  but  as  my  feet 
neared  the  edge  I  would  draw  back  and  shrink 
away  repeatedly.  She  talked  and  reasoned  till 
I  would  think  I  will  and  can  jump,  but  every 
time  the  spirit  of  cowardice  would  seize  me 
and  cause  me  to  draw  back,  till  she  flew  to  the 
house  in  a  fit  of  vexation  at  her  failure  to 
teach  me  gymnastics.  Ashamed  of  my  timid- 
ity, I  at  last  summoned  courage  partly  to  jump 
and  partly  slide  from  the  lowest  edge  of  the 
stack.  Running  to  console  Mattie  with  the 
feat,  I  found  her  good-humor  mostly  restored, 
though  I  could  see  she  still  had  doubts  of  my 
prowess.  I  think  I  must  have  made  some 
progress  after  that,  for  I  well  recollect  riding 
over  a  plowed  field  at  break-neck  speed,  sister 
Mattie  for  carriage-horse,  on  a  part  of  an  up- 
rooted stump,  whose  long  roots  answered  well 
the  place  of  fills.  But  as  a  general  thing  I 
was  a  serious  child,  asking  queer  questions, 
and  rather  dull  at  catching  the  ways  of  the 
world,  but  much  given  to  reflection  upon 
whatever  impressions  I  chanced  to  get  of  this 
big  world.  But  how  I  ever  could  have  made 
my  way  even  as  well  as  I  have  in  this  take- 
care-of-number-one  world  without  the  inspira- 
tion of  just  such  a  vigorous,  self-reliant  spirit 
as  Mattie  I  do  n't  know. 

But  where  am  I  wandering?  During  my 
musings  the  people  had  nearly  gathered,  and 
the  minister  ascended  the  desk,  though  I  could 
only  see  one  of  his  coat-sleeves,  for  a  black 
bonnet  on  a  tall  wearer  rose  dark  and  tower- 
ing before  me,  shaking  its  fiery  plumes,  and 
revealing  from  its  inner  edge  the  petals  of  a 
huge  double  peony.  A  glance  around  revealed 
enormous  ostrich-feathers  bristling  in  warlike 
array  above  the  foreheads  of  those  I  had  sup- 
posed peaceable  members  of  community.  Snails, 
coiling  worms,  and  various  reptiles  flourished 
on  lace  and  velvet  backgrounds,  somewhat 
mystifying  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  leaving 
him  in  doubt  whether  he  were  viewing  a 
museum  of  stuffed  birds  or  perusing  a  volume 
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of  "  animated  nature  illustrated."  "  0,  frailty, 
thy  name  is  woman!"  There!  I  never  quoted 
that  before,  at  least  never  since  I  heard  it 
'from  a  certain  college  professor  giving  a  morn- 
ing lecture  to  the  female  members  of  his  charge. 
But  I  must  own  the  truth  Shakspeare  so  long 
ago  asserted,  sorry  fact  that  it  is.  Woman  is 
frail,  else  why  should  she  sacrifice  taste  and 
fitness  to  fashion,  and  fling  aside  a  beautiful 
article  for  aught  that  possesses  the  aroma  of 
style?  I  never  heard  any  but  a  milliner  pro- 
nounce the  present  style  of  bonnets  becoming. 
We  can  just  endure  them  on  the  fair  and 
comely,  but  the  thin  and  spare  they  positively 
caricature.  If  you  see  your  puny  friends  grow- 
ing darker,  sparer,  and  more  elongated  than 
common,  just  look  at  the  whimsical  and  lofty 
head-gear  rising  above  their  timid  features  like 
an  awning  and  you  will  know  the  reason. 

But  the  choir  rose  to  sing,  and  I  forgot  my 
criticisms  in  the  very  beautiful  hymn, 

"The  spacious  firmament  on  high;" 

and  as  I  watched  the  stream  flowing  in  view 
of  the  church  window,  and  thought  of  the 
sublime  worship  of  stars  and  suns,  my  heart 
said,  "  Draw  near,  0  power  divine,  breathe 
upon  our' hearts  till  we  forget  earth's  little 
nothings  and  join  in  the  worship  thy  works 
have  ever  offered." 

The  dignified  form  and  mien  of  the  minister 
invited  the  respectful  attention  of  the  people 
as  they  waited  for  words  of  instruction,  re- 
proof, and  encouragement  from  his  lips.  Very 
clear  were  his  divisions,  very  correct  and  well 
sustained  his  arguments.  Withal,  he  spoke 
with  positiveness  and  authority.  He  pictured 
the  righteous  man,  holy  in  life,  upright  in  deed, 
rejoicing  in  affliction,  triumphant  in  a  martyr's 
death,  and  finally  enjoying  the  company  of 
angels  and  archangels  before  the  throne  of  God. 
As  he  closed  his  discourse  I  could  not  deny 
that  it  was  "able,"  nicely  proportioned,  matched 
and  dovetailed;  but  there  was  a  kind  of  a  way- 
off-ness  about  it  that  caused  a  touch  of  regret  to 
mingle  with  my  homeward  thoughts,  and  a 
wish  that  he  had  come  a  little  nearer  Ridge- 
ville,  to  our  homes,  hearts,  and  every-day  life. 
It  reminded  me  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
troubled  and  perplexed,  not  without  cause,  for 
her  way  was  thorny  enough.  At  one  time, 
more  than  usually  befogged,  she  took  her  bon- 
net and  stepped  over  to  the  minister's,  think- 
ing a  little  chat  with  him  might  clear  up  her 
mist.  She  found  him  communicative  and  anx- 
ious to  read  to  her  the  skeleton  of  an  essay, 
the  subject,  "  Civilization  Among  the  Antedi- 
luvians,"  and   ghostly   and   murky  enough  it 


was.  He  next  regaled  her  with  an  hour's 
reading  from  Josephus,  and  as  she  rose  to  go 
wanted  to  have  her  hear  just  one  page  from 
Watson's  Institutes.  Finally,  offering  her  "  Bur- 
net on  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles"  for  fireside 
reading,  he  allowed  her  to  depart. 

"How  at  the  minister's?"  said  I. 

"  0,  I  found  him  on  Mount  Chimborazo," 
said  she,  "  and  I  ran  away  to  escape  a  plan 
for  the  future  occupation  of  the  Antarctic  con- 
tinent as  a  missionary  field." 

"  You  ought  to  have  opened  your  mind." 

"  It  was  taken  up  with  subjects  of  such 
vastness  there  was  no  room  for  poor  me." 

True  enough,  thought  I,  and  if  our  ministers 
in  the  pulpit  would  be  a  little  less  intent  on 
presenting  their  library  preparations  in  comely 
shape,  crumbs  of  comfort  might  be  thrown  to 
asking  hearts,  and  tried  and  weary  ones  be 
taught  to  rest  in  sweet  and  holy  trust. 

But  let  me  call  home  my  wayward  thoughts, 
nor  essay  to  rebuke  or  instruct  those  of  a 
higher  calling.  The  Sabbath  has  closed  in 
beauty;  the  golden  gates  of  day  are  shut; 
night  closes  in,  while  in  the  old  highway  of  the 
east  the  moon  is  lighting  up  the  scene. 


A  TYPE  OF  THE  TIMES. 


SCUDDEB,     JB, 


THEODORE  WINTHROP  was  not  a  model 
to  young  America,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
first  specimens  of  American  young  men  which 
this  war  brought  before  the  world.  The  class 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  which  fortune 
made  him  an  exponent,  are  to  rule  this  conti- 
nent. Among  them  he  might  never  have  been 
a  leader.  He  was  too  unambitious  to  be  a  great 
man  and  too  modest  to  be  a  conspicuous  one; 
but  events  brought  to  him  the  fame  he  never 
would  have  pursued.  That  long  before  Great 
Bethel  on  which  he  stood  in  the  sight  of  the 
enemy  and  his  own  troops  encouraging  his 
men,  and  from  which  he  fell,  was  to  him  a 
pedestal  on  which  the  eyes  of  a  nation  see  him 
yet.  The  bullet  which  silenced  his  order  and 
caused  his  sword  to  drop  acted  as  a  magician's 
charm  to  bring  out  the  formerly  unobserved 
principles  of  his  life  into  colored  letters  seen 
by  all  men.  His  generation  read  them  and 
gave  him  a  place  among  its  honored  dead. 
Since  that  first  skirmish  there  have  thousands 
fallen  on  battle-fields,  or  wasted  in  rebel  pris- 
ons, or  died  on  hospital  cots  who,  had  they 
stood  in  Winthrop's  place,  might  have  had  his 
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halo  around  their  names.     But  he  was  favored 
in  being  the  first  sacrifice. 

What  there  was  in  his  character  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  other  men  has  been  many- 
times  set  forth.  He  was  cheerful;  that  was 
a  disposition  which  made  him  beloved.  He 
was  retiring;  that  made  him  respected.  He 
was  humble  in  his  estimation  of  his  own  per- 
formances; this  gave  him  self-respect.  He  was 
endowed  with  talents;  they  made  him  self- 
reliant.  He  had  received  an  education;  that 
made  him  influential.  But  these  are  only  per- 
sonal qualities,  valuable  and  dear  in  the  mem- 
ory of  friends,  but  of  passing  interest  to  the 
public. 

His  novels — wonderful  performances,  wonder- 
fully concealed  —  have  great  literary  merit. 
But  their  success  is  not  altogether  due  to  the 
critic's  approbation.  There  is  an  American 
spirit  in  them  which  has  never  been  breathed 
in  words  before.  There  is  a  glimpse  at  the 
future  life  of  this  nation.  Reading  John  Brent 
is  like  taking  a  draught  of  nitrous  oxyd.  It 
makes  the  heart  beat  quicker,  the  lungs  swell 
larger,  and  the  brain  expand  with  a  brilliant 
vision  of  the  coming  time.  In  Don  Fulano's 
gallop  it  is  not  altogether  the  feat  of  horse- 
manship which  absorbs  us.  We  have  read  of 
similar  rides  in  old  chivalric  times.  But  it  is 
the  prairie  air  which  we  are  conscious  of,  the 
freedom  which  we  recognize,  of  which  we  have 
boasted  and  long  expect  to  boast.  The  walls 
of  Liggernal  Alley  have  other  attractions  be- 
sides their  picturesque  ruggedness.  We  feel 
as  we  read  of  them  that  such  rocks  and  scenes 
are  educating  the  race  which  shall  make  this  a 
nation,  the  burden  of  whose  poetry  shall  be 
truth,  and  the  object  of  whose  efforts  shall  be 
righteousness.  The  magnificent  death  of  the 
noble  Don  Fulano  brings  in  direct  contrast  the 
two  opposing  elements  which  are  now  disput- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic.  On  the 
one  side  is  the  slave-driver,  with  his  arrogance, 
ignorance,  and  evil  passions.  On  the  other 
side  are  those  on  whom  the  implanted  theories 
of  liberty  have  been  confirmed  by  experience 
into  brave  and  enlightened  manhood.  These 
are  just  the  characters  which  are  meeting  now 
in  the  war,  to  which  Winthrop  was  so  eager 
to  give  his  life. 

The  sparkle  of  Winthrop's  sentences  will 
delight  many  readers,  the  brilliant  originality 
of  his  figures  will  please  many  scholars,  but 
his  faithfulness  in  embodying  the  ideas  in 
which  he  trusted  will  be  considered  his  crown- 
ing excellence.  His  peculiar  features  and  man- 
ners are  only  rememberd  by  his  old  associates, 
and  his   kind  looks   and   habitual   expressions 


will  be  cherished  by  those  who  knew  him  well. 
But  his  principles  of  pure  morals,  his  obedi- 
ence to  duty  in  doing  right  where  he  dared 
to  think  it,  his  submission  to  God's  law  inde- 
pendently of  man's  dogmas,  and  his  enthusias- 
tic devotion  to  the  cause  which  he  espoused 
shall  not  be  forgotten  by  this  nation  till  they 
become  national  characteristics. 

The  people  who  would  be  prosperous  must 
be  upright.  Corrupt  morals  have  been  the 
curse  which  has  brought  every  ruined  nation 
in  history  to  its  dissolution.  Purity  and  hon- 
esty can  only  be  cultivated  by  individuals,  and, 
working  through  the  minority,  grow  by  inher- 
ent strength  to  a  majority  influence.  Win- 
throp was  one  of  Nature's  minority  men.  His 
mind  was  trained  to  perceive  truth  far  off,  and 
he  prophesied  and  acted  up  to  his  faith;  the 
less  enlightened  walked  in  the  old  ways  and 
sneered  at  the  unseen  vision.  But  to  the  long 
sight  he  added  the  steady  nerve.  He  could 
not  only  see  more  of  the  future  than  the  un- 
learned, but  he  could  work  toward  the  con- 
summation without  faltering.  In  this  he  illus- 
trates the  spirit  of  this  nation.  It  is  a  truth 
which  makes  monarchies  tremble,  that  in  our 
short  existence  we  have  made  more  progress 
in  morality  than  many  generations  h%ve  accom- 
plished under  the  old  regime.  Whether  we 
regard  private  vices  or  national  sins,  we  have 
thrown  off  more  of  the  weight  of  iniquity 
which  has  always  oppressed  mankind  than  any 
previous  hundred  years  of  history. 

Look  back  to  the  time  of  the  Georges.  In 
England  gambling  was  a  social  amusement, 
and  drunkenness  and  debauchery  a  common 
pastime.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  considered  a 
great  moralist,  insisted  that  fornication  was  no 
sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  ordain  a  clergy- 
man, and  maintained  that  dueling  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  good  manners  of  a  commu- 
nity. They  were  called  wits  who  perpetrated 
the  most  heartless  practical  jokes.  Conversa- 
tion was  tainted  with  indelicacies,  and  the 
popular  novels  of  those  days  can  not  now  be 
read  in  polite  company.  America  copied  the 
mother  country,  and  was  even  worse  in  many 
respects.  By  some  influence,  whatever  it  is, 
the  free  preaching  which  has  made  religion  a 
reality,  or  the  free  thinking  and  free  governing 
which  has  made  man  believe  himself  a  respons- 
ible being,  the  world  has  wonderfully  improved 
since  the  Fourth  of  July  became  our  his- 
toric day.  Then  young  lords  and  dukes  set  the 
fashion  by  riotous  living;  now  we  have  for  ex- 
amples such  young  men  as  Winthrop,  temper- 
ate and  regular  in  their  habits  and  thoughtful 
in  their  manners. 
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In  spite  of  heavy  votes  against  Maine  Laws 
and  general  disgust  at  pledges  of  total  absti- 
nence there  is  a  prejudice  against  habitual 
liquor-drinking  in  every  community.  The  army 
during  the  past  three  years  has  undoubtedly 
done  much  to  diffuse  the  custom  of  whisky 
rations  in  the  social  commissariat;  but  the 
old  ante-war  abhorrence  still  prevails,  and 
while  many  excuse  the  soldier  for  preferring 
bad  rum  to  impure  water,  they  are  unwilling 
to  adopt  his  choice,  as  they  are  not  placed  in 
his  circumstances.  The  decanter  will  never 
again  become  a  necessary  presence  at  every 
meal. 

But  not  only  in  this  special  meaning  of  the 
word  temperate  was  Winthrop  an  example  of 
the  growing  class  of  American  young  men. 
With  the  calm  spirit  of  a  philosopher  he 
avoided  all  excess  of  indulgence.  He  learned 
the  reasons  of  his  living,  and  found  that 
breathing  pure  air  was  the  greatest  blessing 
man  could  enjoy.  He  avoided  the  close  rooms 
of  city  amusements,  and  for  recreation  walked 
the  fields.  He  climbed  Katahdin  and  traversed 
the  woods  of  Oregon.  He  learned  purity  from 
nature  on  her  mountain-tops  and  carried  it 
with  him  in  his  intercourse  with  men.  He 
read  the  lesson  of  temperance  in  the  clouds  and 
winds  of  the  wilderness,  and,  walking  amid  the 
so-called  pleasures  of  civilization,  felt  not  a 
temptation.  In  this  he  was  more  than  a  type 
of  the  present  generation.  He  was  a  pattern 
for  this  age  and  the  next  to  imitate. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubting  that  the 
world  is  growing  better,  and  most  of  all  in  the 
strong  light  of  history  and  antecedents  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  can  not  be  thrown  upon 
the  improving  qualities  of  the  Yankee  Ameri- 
can race.  This  nation  is  working  upon  new 
principles  of  regeneration.  The  old  world 
teachers  say,  "  Do  as  we  tell  you,  be  impressed 
by  the  general  truth  that  all  mankind  are  in- 
volved in  evil  ways  and  inclined  to  evil  ideas, 
then  follow  our  instructions,  who  are  mere 
men  like  yourselves."  But  the  doctrine  of  this 
new  land  is,  "  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal,  and  each  man  by  the  guidance  of  free- 
dom and  his  own  conscience  may  interpret  for 
himself  God's  free  truth."  In  the  dark  shadow 
of  thrones,  and  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  scep- 
ters, those  crawl  hardly  perceptibly  toward  the 
blessings  which  human  hope  never  forgets- 
Restrained  only  by  the  limit  to  natural  facul- 
ties, these  press  on  to  the  same  desired  goal. 
Those  have  only  just  found  the  knowledge  of 
what  freedom  may  be,  and  have  but  now 
shown  some  sign  of  the  resolution  necessary  to 
obtain  it.     These  are  already  deep  in  the  study 


of  the  wisdom  which  is  required  to  perpetuate 
that  freedom. 

Winthrop  and  those  like  him  are  the  pioneers 
in  progress.  An  example  of  a  self-governed 
man,  he  knew  the  strength  of  science  and  will 
combined,  and  had  a  deep  faith  in  man's  fitness 
for  enlightened  liberty.  He  worked  this  belief 
through  in  his  life.  Not  as  if  he  supposed 
himself  appointed  for  a  special  mission,  nor  as 
an  apostle  of  any  creed,  however  holy,  did  he 
advocate  his  conclusions.  The  chief  teachers 
and  martyrs  of  a  righteous  doctrine  must  ever 
be  few,  and  they  can  not  be  taken  as  types  of 
society.  Winthrop  as  a  practical  performer, 
whose  office  was  not  to  stand  on  the  street 
corners  proclaiming  his  Gospel,  but  to  move  in 
a  business  orbit  and  influence  almost  uninten- 
tionally those  who  moved  around  him,  acted 
out  his  character  of  a  representative  man.  He 
was  imbued  with  the  idea  of  independence  by 
birth  and  by  education.  It  was  a  second 
nature  to  him,  and  much  more  of  an  Israelite 
indeed  than  one  who  learned  the  sentiment  on 
foreign  shores,  instinctively  he  diffused  it 
wherever  his  eye  glanced  or  his  voice  was 
heard.  His  correct  mind  could  not  lead  him 
to  wrong  conclusions  on  this  subject.  He 
abhorred  slavery  because  it  was  contrary  to  his 
morality;  but  he  endured  in  inactivity  the 
recital  of  its  wrongs  till  it  brought  forth  re- 
bellion. Then,  when  the  hostile  offspring  com- 
pelled him  to  draw  his  sword,  he  declared  for 
extermination  also  against  the  parent  sin.  He 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  volunteer,  as  if 
he  saw  the  central  idea  of  his  life  first  becom- 
ing tangible.  He  worked  through  the  few 
months  of  his  service  with  an  activity  which 
showed  no  doubt  of  his  confidence  in  the  recti- 
tude of  his  principles.  While  in  his  military 
character,  he  always  united  the  rebellion  and 
slavery  under  one  and  the  same  head.  He 
struck  at  both  equally.  He,  as  General  But- 
ler's aid,  labored  unceasingly  to  plan  victory 
over  the  enemy,  and  he  did  not  hesitate,  when 
the  thought  presented  itself,  to  arm  the  first 
negro  who  was  made  serviceable  to  the  cause. 
Winthrop  decided  in  advance  the  vexed  ques- 
tion which  has  horrified  politicians  and  caused 
legislators  to  sit  in  darkness.  He  followed  his 
instinct  of  justice.  He  acted  from  a  generous 
impulse  and  with  a  practical  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things  which  rendered  arguments  nuga- 
tory. How  he  would  have  exulted  could  he 
have  seen  the  brigades  of  newly-made  freemen 
which  now  muster  under  the  flag,  each  a  sol- 
dier in  all  points  of  law  and  equipment,  trained 
to  use  his  rifle  for  a  cause  in  which  his  heart 
is  enlisted! 
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Winthrop  in  innate  sense  of  freedom  was  an 
exponent  of  America's  present  generation.  No 
man  can  be  born  and  educated  in  the  midst 
of  these  northern  privileges,  of  tolerance,  poli- 
tics, and  religion  but  he  will  carry  in  his  man- 
ners and  habitual  thoughts  an  undefined  belief 
in  the  nobility  of  human  nature.  He  will 
even  trust  a  stranger  quicker  with  his  property 
than  will  a  dweller  under  despotic  rule.  Let 
him  be  placed  in  contact  with  one  who  has 
lived  a  life  of  servitude,  and  his  first  instinct 
will  be  to  treat  him  as  a  man.  This  is  what 
Winthrop  did,  and  perhaps  this  may  account 
for  the  unprophesied  success  of  our  colored 
soldiery.  Their  old  masters  said  "  they  will 
not  fight,"  and  to-day  in  their  last  dire  neces- 
sity they  still  think  so.  But  we  organized 
them,  treated  them  as  human  beings,  whose  in- 
dependence was  given  by  nature,  and,  proud  of 
their  trust,  they  marched  up  to  the  bayonets 
of  Port  Hudson  like  brave  freemen  as  they 
were.  The  Southerners  were  astonished.  It  is 
an  experiment  they  dare  not  try  and  can  not 
succeed  in.  They  do  n't  know  the  vitality  and 
magnetism  of  free  air.  And  we  have  not  yet 
learned  the  full  potency  of  this  free  spirit.  A 
full  breath  of  it  among  the  common  people  of 
Europe  would  be  an  earthquake  under  the 
thrones  of  proud  dynasties.  The  few  imper- 
fect gasps  which  the  Frenchman  took  last 
century  produced  a  tottering  among  the  pillars 
of  power  which  is  now  felt  in  its  unsubsided 
tremors  through  that  continent.  That  was  but 
an  infantile  effort.  But  the  childishness  of  the 
21st  of  January,  1793,  has  been  redeemed  and 
overshadowed  by  the  manliness  of  the  8th  of 
November,  1864.  It  was  the  same  natural 
love  of  freedom  which,  forced  into  .the  brain 
of  Marat,  made  him  a  madman,  and  which 
inborn  and  growing  up  into  the  life  of  Win- 
throp, made  him  an  unconscious  hero.  Its 
sudden  admission  swelled  the  narrow  heads  of 
the  subjects  of  tyranny  till  they  became  un- 
governable fanatics;  but  its  constant  presence 
has  gradually  enlarged  the  judgment  and  char- 
ity of  this  American  people  so  that,  however 
they  may  talk,  they  act  like  wise  men. 

There  was  also  another  quality  which  Win- 
throp possessed  which  is  somewhat  a  national 
characteristic.  It  was  his  enthusiasm.  This 
sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  training.  The 
man  who  puts  his  soul  into  his  work  will 
often  make  a  better  fight  than  he  who  is  spirit- 
less but  skillful.  When  science  and  enthusiasm 
combine  their  possessor  acts  with  double  force. 
He  knows  where  to  strike,  and  he  does  it  with 
a  will.  There  is  no  nation  but  our  own  which 
unites   these   motive    powers   in   their   general 


mode  of  action.  The  English  approach  nearest 
to  it.  But  the  Oxford  graduate  will  debate  a 
question  of  metaphysics  and  a  question  of 
loyalty  with  equal  coolness.  His  logic  will  be 
faultless  and  his  words  well  chosen,  but  the 
close-fisted  gesture  which  urges  home  convic- 
tion will  be  wanting.  The  British  tar  who 
goes  into  an  engagement  with  a  hurrah  and 
fights  with  well-managed  artillery  is  the  supe- 
rior of  nearly  all  the  world.  But  somehow, 
from  the  days  of  the  Guerriere  to  the  days  of 
the  Alabama,  he  has  sailed  with  lowered  flag 
in  presence  of  the  courage  and  ability  of  the 
American  seaman.  AVhichever  people  shall 
prove  themselves  able  to  assume  and  maintain 
the  proud  position  of  the  first  nation  of  the 
earth  must,  if  Nature's  laws  hold  good,  bring 
the  greatest  vigor  of  m'ind  and  nerve  to  the 
task  of  gaining  such  a  place.  The  future  is 
to  be  no  elbowing  struggle  among  the  races. 
The  one  which  proves  itself  greatest  in  the 
virtue  which  comprehends  every  thing  manly 
and  good  will  rise  as  the  palm-tree  rises  to  its 
natural  hight,  and  feel  no  instability  because 
it  can  look  down  upon  those  it  has  left  behind. 
If  we  would  attain  this  eminence  we  must 
have  this  inherent  strength.  The  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  with  their  royal  societies  and  acade- 
mies, their  knighted  philosophers  and  pensioned 
literati,  will  develop  abstract  principles  and 
sciences,  so  that  we  can  surpass  them  with 
difficulty.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  willing 
work  which  brings  practice  out  of  theory, 
when  the  inspiration  is  looked  for  which  turns 
beautiful  ideas  into  magnificent  forces,  then 
breathing  in  enthusiasm  from  the  genius  of 
our  free  institutions,  we  shall  far  outstrip  the 
toilers  in  the  rarefied  air  of  despotism. 


The  caterpillar  can  have  no  consciousness 
of  the  brilliancy  of  its  future  being.  We  are 
masters  of  the  earth,  but  perhaps  we  are  the 
slaves  of  some  great  and  unknown  beings. 
The  fly  that  we  crush  with  our  finger  or  feed 
with  our  viands  has  no  knowledge  of  man  and 
no  consciousness  of  his  superiority.  We  sup- 
pose that  we  are  acquainted  with  matter  and 
all  its  elements,  yet  we  can  not  even  guess  at 
the  cause  of  electricity,  or  explain  the  laws  of 
the  formation  of  the  stones  that  fall  from 
meteors.  There  may  be  thinking  beings,  near 
or  surrounding  us,  which  we  do  not  perceive. 
We  know  very  little;  but  in  my  opinion  we 
know  enough  to  hope  for  the  immortality,  the 
individual  immortality  of  the  better  part  of 
man. — Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 
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BY    M.    JANE    SHADDUCK. 


TWO  friends  met  in  the  cars.  We  were 
having  a  very  quiet  time,  my  new-made 
acquaintance  and  I.  There  were  only  two  of  us 
in  the  car,  but  the  train  halted  at  a  country 
station,  and  a  pale,  interesting  woman  stepped 
on  board.  Then  I  saw  that  two  friends  had 
met.  The  lady  had  evidently  been  long  absent 
from  the  scenes  that  witnessed  her  girlhood's 
sports  and  joys.  Among  the  numerous  friends 
after  whose  welfare  she  inquired  was  one  whom 
she  called  "little  Annie" — Annie  Clayville. 

"Annie!     So  you  remember  her,  do  you?" 

"  Yes,  I  remember  the  sweet  child  well.  We 
have  read  and  played  together  many  an  hour. 
She  used  to  sing  a  little  song  with  thrilling 
sweetness — '  Nearer  and  closer  still  to  Thee.' 
When  she  came  to  the  repetition  of  those 
words  the  desire  of  her  soul  would  burst 
through  them,  telling  plainly  that  she  meant 
what  she  asked  in  her  song." 

"  It  seems  strange  and  yet  beautiful  to  know 
that  you  remember  that  little  hymn  of  hers. 
Those  words  have  rung  in  my  soul  and  followed 
me  like  a  monitor  of  good  for  these  years. 
Yes,  Annie  was  early  and  earnestly  one  of 
Christ's  followers.  She  was  about  ten  years 
old  when  you  left,  I  think." 

"  I  think  she  was." 

"  And  you  have  been  gone  twelve  years." 

"  Twelve  years  I  have  dwelt  in  far-off 
lands." 

"  Long  enough  for  a  life  to  blossom  and 
fade.  Annie  changed  from  a  fair  child  to  a 
sweet,  intelligent  woman,  just  as  your  Italian 
morning  brightens  into  the  pure  glory  of  da"y. 
Self  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  her  chosen  King.  'T  was  the  study 
of  her  life  to  do  good,  and  that  of  her  husband 
also." 

"  She  is  married  then.     To  whom?" 

"Robert  Fairfield.  He  was  a  manly  boy 
when  you  left." 

"  I  remember  him — a  bright  lad  of  sixteen, 
designed  by  his  parents  for  the  rostrum." 

"  Yes,  and  designed  of  God  for  the  ministry. 
He  experienced  religion  soon  after  you  left, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  went  about 
his  Master's  work  as  teacher  of  the  Gospel. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  bright  wings  of  the 
seraphim  enveloped  the  boy,  and  the  radiance 
of  our  glorious  morning  star  filled  that  fleshly 
temple  of  the  Lord  as  the  felt  presence  of 
Jehovah  dwelt  "within  the  vail"  at  the  holy 
temple  of  Jerusalem.     God  blessed  his  labors 


abundantly  with  good,  and  Annie  was  a  help- 
meet for  him.  I  was  with  her  the  day  before 
her  marriage,  and  remarked  the  changing  flush 
and  paleness  of  her  countenance  and  the  deep, 
tremulous  joy  that  thrilled  her  being.  How 
well  I  remember  the  evening  of  that  day! 
The  gold  of  the  Autumn  sunset  had  changed 
to  fire,  and  the  fire  had  faded  to  the  gray  of 
twilight;  every  arrangement  for  the  marriage 
was  complete,  and  I  sat  alone  gazing  west- 
ward, breathing  prayers  for  the  future  of  my 
young  friends.  Annie  came  softly  into  the 
room,  threw  her  arms  across  my  lap,  and  sank 
down  beside  me,  just  as  she  used  to  years 
before  when  she  had  some  little  childish  joy  or 
grief  to  pour  into  the  ears  of  her  older  school- 
mate, and,  as  she  termed  me,  '  her  sister.' 

"  '  0,'  said  she,  '  I  am  happy — so  happy. 
God  allowed  me  to  dwell  in  the  brightness  of 
his  love  and  gave  me  the  peace  that  passeth 
understanding,  then  added  to  my  life  this  in- 
describable light.  I  pray  that  Jesus  will  enable 
us  to  keep  ourselves  from  idols.' 

"Then  her  voice  changed  to  one  of  supplica- 
tion, and  while  I  kneeled  beside  her  she  again 
prayed  the  prayer  of  her  young  life — "  Nearer 
and  closer  still  to  Thee.'  Ah,  the  mysteries 
of  life  and  death!  I  heard  her  breathe  that 
prayer  scarce  a  year  ago  under  such  different 
circumstances.  The  great  storm-cloud  of  sor- 
row seemed  to  press  so  close  about  her  as 
almost  to  shut  out  the  light  of  God. 

"  'T  was  night  this  time,  and  she  was  kneel- 
ing again — kneeling  by  the  cold  clay  of  her 
dead  husband.  She  seemed  stunned  and  be- 
wildered by  the  crushing  suddenness  of  the 
blow.  Robert  had  brought  her  home  that  she 
might  visit  her  parents  during  his  stay  at  Con- 
ference. While  returning  the  Master  called 
suddenly  for  his  own.  A  railroad  accident,  a 
collision,  occurred  in  which  three  men  were 
killed  and  several  persons  wounded.  Robert 
Fairfield  was  no  more  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
shattered  casket,  the  broken  golden  bowl,  was 
all  the  poor  wife  could  in  that  moment  of 
darkness  discern. 

"  'T  was  hard  for  her  to  have  the  glory  of 
her  earthly  existence  so  suddenly  stricken 
down,  and  bowed  there  she  repeated,  '  Whither 
dost  thou  lead  me  Lord,  whither  dost  thou 
lead  me?  See,  I  can  not  stand  or  go  alone.' 
Then  her  mother's  arm  was  about  her,  and  her 
low  voice  whispered  God's  beautiful  promises 
in  her  ear — '  When  thou  passest  through  the 
waters  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the 
rivers  they  shall  not  overflow  thee.  Though 
thou  walkest  through  the  fire  thou  shalt  not 
be  burned,  neither   shall  the  flame  be  kindled 
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upon  thee.'  And  'for  a  small  moment  have  I 
forsaken  thee,  but  with  great  mercy  will  I 
gather  thee.'  And  'with  everlasting  kindness 
will  I  have  mercy  upon  thee.' 

" '  0,  my  dear  Harriet,  I  found  once  that 
't  was  full  hard  when  the  Lord  had  taken 
away  to  say,  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord." '  But  Annie  repeated  those  words 
when  her  mother  ceased,  slowly,  tremblingly, 
and  as  though  she  dwelt  upon  the  full  meaning 
of  every  word,  expecting  to  give  an  account 
of  her  sincerity  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Then 
she  added,  'E'en  though  it  be  a  cross  that 
raiseth  me,  bring  me  closer  and  nearer  still  to 
Thee.' 

"  Robert  Fairfield's  was  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  promising  minds  it  has  ever  been  my  lot 
to  know.  A  character  like  his,  so  strong,  so 
steady  of  purpose,  so  firm  in  its  adherence  to 
the  right,  so  determined  in  its  pursuit  of  good, 
is  not  often  found  among  the  sons  of  men. 
He  was  not  obstinate  or  self-willed,  but  where^ 
a  sense  of  duty  prompted  he  was  strong.  All 
fleshly  fear  seemed  taken  from  his  soul,  and, 
loving  and  fearing  God,  he  served  him. 

"How  gladly  we  would  have  kept  him  with 
us!  but  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways,  nor  his 
thoughts  our  thoughts.  I  have  now  been 
gone  from  home  about  six  months,  and  some 
three  weeks  ago  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Fairfield 
wrote  me  that  Annie  had  also  gone  to  dwell 
in  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  the  light  of 
paradise.  She  said  when  earth's  shadows  were 
lengthening  about  the  dying  one,  and  over  her 
earth's  night  was  drawing  darkly  down,  heav- 
en's light  was  bright  above  her,  and  she  beheld 
her  'morning  star.'  Lifting  her  hand  heaven- 
ward, she  said,  '  Reaper,  gather  quickly — the 
last  ripe  hours  of  my  life — Jesus — now — forever 
closer — nearer  now — to  Thee.'  So  those  words 
follow  me  like  some  bright  spirit  of  good  plead- 
ing with  me  ever  to  walk  aright,  bringing 
often,  often  the  memory  of  those  angel  ones, 
'  The  influence  of  the  good  shall  live  after 
them.'" 


THE  SECKET  CEMETEET. 


L.     BICKNELL. 


In  the  centuries  of  the  world  not  a  mortal  has  passed  a 
score  of  years  who  has  not  cherished  and  seen  perish  some 
hope,  which  was  mourned  in  secret,  and  which  gave  hue  to 
the  future  coloring  of  his  life. 


Brown  o'er  graves  the  grass  is  lying, 
Caverns  which  no  spade  of  steel 

Hallowed  for  the  dead  or  dying — 
Tombs  no  sexton  may  reveal. 


Only  one — an  angel,  keeping 
With  a  hook  the  hopes  inurned, 

Knowing  well  the  anguish  creeping 
In  each  hreast  that  hither  turned. 

One  dim  record,  traced  in  sorrow 
For  a  bride,  who  brought  a  corse 

Of  the  faithless,  life  might  borrow 
Smiles  to  cheat — woe's  last  resource. 

Kindly  did  the  angel  meet  her, 
Shrouded  her  dead  hope  alone; 

Mem'ry  knew  no  treasure  sweeter, 
Ling'ring  in  that  darkened  home. 

One  brought  love  by  lip  unspoken, 
Golden  dreams  in  ruins  wrought; 

Timid  maiden,  heart  all  broken, 
Altar  fires  had  burned  for  naught. 

Silently  this  knowledge  laying 
Where  the  sacred  trust  would  be 

Guarded  by  the  angel,  straying 

Through  the  shadows  none  might  see. 

Once  a  pall,  with  two  blind  bearers, 
Bore  a  casket  through  the  gate; 

Tearless,  dumb,  they  had  been  sharers 
Of  the  wine  of  love  and  hate. 

Stealing  through  the  twilight  hazes, 

Bearing  broken  idols  on, 
Came  a  poet,  in  sweet  phrases 

Craving  flowers  "  his  tomb  "  upon. 

"Nay,"  the  sexton  angels  answer, 
"Flowers  deck  not  a  tomb  so  drear; 

If  thou  mournest  thy  dead,  romancer, 
Leave  them  then  in  silence  here." 

Came  there  in  a  storm-swept  spirit, 
With  a  harp  of  broken  chords, 

Dead  to  joy,  or  praise,  or  merit, 
Tuneful  rhythms  in  all  his  words. 

He  the  unstrung  lyre  would  bury, 

Nevermore  to  wake  a  strain, 
Glad  to  hide  the  woe  whose  very 

Echoes  brought  to  him  but  pain. 

Worshipers  of  ancient  sages, 

Strivers  for  immortal  name, 
Searchers  through  the  lore  of  ages, 

Minds  ablaze  with  song-lit  flame, 

All  had  shrines  this  turf  hath  hidden; 

Failures  mar  each  human  plan; 
Grief  e'er  came  a  guest  unbidden; 

Hopes  die — man  ne'er  breathed  to  man. 

Eecords  in  the  book  have  nearly 

Covered  to  the  final  page 
Treasures  guarded,  till  the  weary 

Angel  hath  a  look  of  age. 

Hopes  in  Christ,  sure  and  abiding. 

Offer  solace  to  the  heart 
Weeping  by  this  gate,  dividing 

Unseen  graves  from  earth  apart. 
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BESSIE'S  MOSS  PICTURE. 


BY     M  K  8  .     N.     M'CONAUQHT. 


LITTLE  BESSIE  was  never  well.  She  would 
not  run  about  and  play  like  the  other  lit- 
tle girls  she  knew,  but  sat  all  day  in  her  old- 
fashioned  rocking-chair,  cushioned  as  comforta- 
bly as  her  mother  could  do  it.  She  had  a 
table  before  her  which  was  placed  beside  a 
pleasant  sunny  window,  and  the  few  little  toys 
and  comforts  she  possessed  were  always  within 
easy  reach.  She  learned  to  knit  and  crochet 
beautifully,  and  earned  a  good  many  pennies 
in  that  way  for  her  widowed  mother. 

A  party  of  little  girls  were  spending  an 
afternoon  in  rambling  through  the  fine  old 
woods  which  stretched  away  south  of  the  vil- 
lage. They  were  as  gay  and  happy  a  little 
company  as  one  would  wish  to  see,  and  their 
clear,  ringing  laugh  and  bounding  steps  startled 
many  a  little  eye-bright  flitting  about  in  his 
leafy  nooks.  They  gathered  the  few  beech- 
nuts and  hickory-nuts  which  the  first  frost  had 
scattered,  and  each  filled  her  little  basket  with 
bright-green  mosses  and  the  ever-green  of  the 
partridge-berry  gemmed  with  its  coral  beads. 

"  How  nice  it  would  be  to  carry  little  Bessie 
some  of  these  pretty  mosses!"  said  Hetty 
Baker,  a  thoughtful,  kind-hearted  girl.  "She 
can  never  run  about  and  have  such  nice  times 
as  we  do  here  in  the  woods.  She  does  not 
even  know  what  it  is  like." 

The  children  entered  heartily  into  the  plan 
and  set  to  work  forthwith  to  collect  the  eme- 
rald treasures. 

"0,  see  what  a  pretty  tuft!"  said  Mary. 
"  One  would  think  the  fairies  drank  out  of 
these  tiny  crimson  cups.  That  shall  be  Bes- 
sie's; it  's  the  prettiest  I  have  seen  to-day. 
And  here  is  some  tall  feathery  moss  which 
looks  like  little  pine-trees.  Would  n't  it  be 
nice  to  arrange  all  of  them  in  a  shallow  box 
with  a  little  rich  earth  at  the  bottom?  then 
they  would  grow  and  keep  fresh  a  long  time 
if  she  sprinkled  water  over  them.  My  cousin 
used  to  arrange  them  beautifully.  She  cut  lit- 
tle bits  of  chalk  out  for  homes,  and  made  hills 
and  mountains,  and  woods  out  of  her  moss, 
and  little  villages  out  of  the  chalk  homes,  and 
rivers  and  lakes  out  of  isinglass.  Do  let  us 
make  something  of  the  kind  for  Bessie." 

"I  can  get  a  nice  cheese-box  lid;  will  that 
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answer  to  put  them  in?"  said  little  Katy 
Payne. 

"  The  very  thing,  Katy-did,"  said  Charlotte. 
"  Now,  your  home  is  so  near,  darling,  do  n't 
you  think  you  could  run  and  get  it  and  let  us 
arrange  the  moss  out  here  beside  this  little 
brook?  It  is  so  pleasant,  and  we  are  all  to- 
gether. One  of  the  big  girls  will  go  with 
you." 

Little  Katy-did's  tiny  feet  were  quickly 
dancing  over  the  soft  turf  of  the  shady  lane 
with  Lucy  Andrews  by  her  side,  both  glad  to 
have  any  commission  that  would  help  to  make 
another  happier.  In  ten  minutes'  time  they 
were  back  again,  and  a  company  of  busy  bees 
gathered  in  eager  consultation  over  the  import- 
ant business  of  the  hour.  First  of  all  the 
rich  black  mold  was  chosen  and  spread  over 
the  bottom  of  the  box  an  inch  deep;  then  fol- 
lowed a  great  deal  of  planning  and  discussing 
about  the  best  method  of  arranging  the  minia- 
ture garden. 

"  Do  n't  you  think  after  all,"  said  Lucy 
Strong,  "  that  we  had  better  lay  in  the  pret- 
tiest mosses  nicely  and  take  them  to  Bessie, 
and  let  her  fix  them  up  for  herself?  It  would 
give  her  something  pleasant  to  do,  and  the 
days  are  so  long  to  her.  She  told  me  so  when 
I  took  my  last  Museum  down  for  her  to  read." 

"  I  think  Lucy  is  right,"  said  Charlotte.  "  It 
would  give  her  more  pleasure,  and  one  that 
would  last  longer.  I  could  make  a  little  sketch 
of  such  a  moss-garden  as  I  saw  once  and  she 
could  get  the  idea  from  that.  We  will  take  her 
a  box  of  this  white  sand  and  a  handful  or  two 
of  the  tiniest  pebbles  we  can  find  by  the  brook 
to  make  her  paths  of.  I  will  tell  her  all  I 
know  about  it,  and  she  is  so  good  a  hand  at 
contriving  I  know  she  will  make  it  look  beau- 
tiful." 

How  pleased  little  Bessie  was  when  the  girls 
stopped  at  the  cottage  with  their  burden  and 
deposited  it  on  her  table!  How  cheering  to 
eyes  which  saw  so  little  of  the  beautiful  earth 
were  these  bright-green  mosses,  so  soft  and 
velvet-like!  She  felt  that  she  should  never 
grow  tired  of  looking  them  over  and  watching 
their  growth.  But  when  Charlotte  sat  down 
and  told  her  about  the  little  fairy-garden  she 
once  saw,  and  gave  her  directions  about  laying 
out  her  small  plat  of  ground  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, she  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement  to  begin 
that  very  evening. 

"  I  will  make  a  little  picture  like  the  one  I 
saw  and  bring  it  to  you  to-morrow,  Bessie; 
and  I  can  get  some  nice  pieces  of  mica  at  the 
etoneman's." 

Bessie  thanked  them   all  from  the  depths  of 
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her  little  lonely  heart.  It  was  so  sweet  to  be 
remembered  by  strong,  healthy  girls,  who  could 
run  about  and  had  so  much  to  occupy  their 
time  and  thoughts.  Did  you  ever  think  what 
a  pleasure  such  little  attentions  give  to  the 
feeble,  to  little  children,  and  to  old  people?  Do 
not  be  sparing  of  them  as  you  go  through  the 
world  when  they  are  so  easy  to  give. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  Bessie 
set  herself  to  work  at  her  pleasant  task.  Lot- 
tie had  been  as  good  as  her  word,  and  brought 
her  the  little  pencil-sketch,  quite  neatly  execu- 
ted, and  some  thin  plates  of  mica  and  a  few 
little  silvery  shells.  She  showed  her  how  the 
mica  could  be  divided  and  subdivided  and  cut 
into  any  shape  with  the  scissors.  How  much 
disappointment  might  have  resulted  from  the 
little  girl's  failure  to  keep  her  promise!  So 
many  children  I  have  known  are  forgetful 
of  such  things.  Indeed,  they  get  in  the  habit 
of  it,  so  that  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
them  learn  to  place  little  reliance  on  their 
word. 

"  I  will  begin  with  this  left-hand  corner," 
said  Bessie,  "just  as  I  do  in  drawing;  then  my 
hand  will  not  injure  the  work  as  I  go  along. 
Let  me  see,  mother,  would  n't  you  put  a  forest 
of  three  tall  mosses  in  that  corner?"  and  she 
pointed  to  the  north-west  section  of  her  little 
circular  box. 

Mother  looked  up  from  the  work  she  was 
basting  together  and  pleasantly  approved  of 
her  plan.  She  had  a  dear,  loving  mother,  who 
always  delighted  in  seeing  her  child  happy. 
It  always  doubled  her  pleasure  to  have  them 
shared  by  such  a  sympathizing  heart.  It  is 
very  true  that  "  it  takes  two  pair  of  eyes  to 
see  any  thing  to  advantage." 

So  the  forest  was  carefully  set  out,  and  a 
little  row  of  hills  or  mountains  were  raised  to 
join  on  to  it.  Brother  Lewie  cracked  up  some 
white  pebbles  and  various  darker  ones  till  he 
got  some  straight,  smooth  edges  which  Bessie 
took  much  time  in  arranging  into  cliffs  and 
precipices,  putting  tiny  tufts  of  moss  about 
among  them,  giving  them  a  very  beautiful 
appearance.  Here  was  a  little  village  which 
she  proposed  to  lay  out  at  her  leisure — she 
would  finish  the  ground-plan  first.  A  pretty 
river  wound  along  through  the  center  of  the 
little  landscape,  the  base  being  fine  white  sand, 
and  the  thin  plates  of  mica  laid  upon  it  mak- 
ing a  very  good  representation  of  water.  The 
bed  of  the  river  was  lower  than  the  rest  of 
the  ground,  and  the  banks  were  gently  sloping 
and  emerald  green  except  where  a  shining 
broken  pebble  made  a  perilous-looking  cliff. 

"  I  '11  cut  out  a  little  boat  and  rig   you  a 


little  schooner  for  that  river,"  said  Lewie  as 
he  looked  on  the  work  with  great  delight  on 
his  return  from  school.  "  It  's  the  prettiest 
picture  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,"  he  added, 
"  because  it  is  a  real  picture." 

Bessie's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  to  have 
her  work  so  well  appreciated.  How  much 
happier  she  felt  than  she  would  if  some  rough 
brother  had  spoken  slightingly  of  what  so 
warmly  interested  her!  We  can  not  be  too 
careful  in  our  handling  of  these  delicate  fabrics 
of  the  human  heart.  Just  such  little  things  as 
these  determine  the  difference  between  the 
rude  and  low  and  the  refined  and  cultivated. 
With  which  would  you  rather  be  classed? 

In  the  foreground  of  Bessie's  picture  was  a 
tiny  lake,  and  around  it  she  planted  the  tallest 
of  her  mosses  and  arranged  them  to  bend  over 
the  water.  "On  the  hill"  above  it  was  the 
gentleman's  villa  with  a  lawn  of  the  softest 
velvet  sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Back 
of  it  was  a  little  park,  and  a  row  of  pebbles 
formed  the  garden  fence.  The  home  itself  was 
the  work  of  time  and  patience.  Mother's  ready 
scissors  and  skillful  needle  were  employed  in 
cutting  it  out  of  white  card-board  and  setting 
it  firmly  together.  A  little  addition  from  Lot- 
tie's box  of  water-colors  made  a  very  elegant 
affair  of  it." 

"  Let  us  make  a  water-fall  here  in  the  river 
if  we  can,"  said  Bessie.  "  0,  would  n't  that 
be  lovely!" 

So  she  went  to  work  patiently  experiment- 
ing over  it  till  she  had  it  fixed  pretty  much  to 
her  mind.  She  was  constantly  making  im- 
provements and  additions  to  her  work,  and  it 
proved  a  more  powerful  panacea  for  her  pain 
than  any  of  the  doctor's  medicines. 

"  Just  what  she  needed,"  said  the  good 
physician  kindly  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  her 
head  after  praising  warmly  her  handiwork; 
"  something  to  interest  her  mind  and  take  it 
off  from  herself.  It  is  better  than  medicine. 
I  shall  look  forward  to  the  day  when  you  can 
skip  about  and  gather  the  mosses  for  yourself, 
little  Bessie.  I  think  you  have  gained  in 
strength  considerably  this  Fall." 

It  was  delightful  to  hear  him  speak  so  en- 
couragingly, and  Bessie's  gentle  blue  eyes 
thanked  him  most  feelingly.  People  came  from 
far  and  near  to  look  at  and  admire  Bessie's 
picture,  and  many  were  the  little  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  found  their  way  to  the 
poor  cottage  that  Winter.  People  had  known 
and  thought  but  little  of  the  unobtrusive  widow 
who  was  working  so  hard  to  maintain  comfort- 
ably her  two  fatherless  children.  One  kind- 
hearted  old  lady,  who  was  passionately  fond  of 
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flowers,  fell  quite  in  love  with  little  Bessie  and 
her  pretty  moss  landscape.  She  set  up  one 
herself  on  a  large  scale,  and  had  all  the  little 
school-girls  out  collecting  her  mosses  for  her, 
giving  them  a  fine  tea-party  in  return  for  it. 
A  basket  of  the  choicest  delicacies  were  sent 
to  little  Bessie,  as  she  was  not  well  enough  to 
join  with  them.  It  was  not  every  day  she  eat 
such  delicate  rolls  and  sponge-cake,  such  deli- 
cious honey  and  amber  and  crimson  jellies, 
with  substantial  chicken  and  oysters.  Lewie 
and  she  had  often  sat  down  to  a  supper  of 
potatoes  and  salt  and  never  thought  of  com- 
plaining, because  they  knew  it  was  the  best 
their  mother  could  afford.  The  old  lady  did 
not  rest  till  she  had  procured  for  Bessie  one  of 
the  easiest  cushioned  wheeled  chairs  that  could 
be  got  for  money,  and  a  blessing  indeed  it 
proved  to  the  little  girl.  Half  her  helplessness 
seemed  gone,  now  she  could  go  about  the 
rooms  and  help  herself  when  she  wished  for 
any  thing. 

When  the  long  Winter  days  came  the  little 
garden  was  a  double  pleasure.  There  was  no 
green  thing  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  so  delight- 
ful to  have  this  spot  of  verdure  to  rest  the  eye 
upon.  It  always  spoke  to  Bessie's  heart  of  the 
love  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  providing  such 
a  beautiful  covering  for  the  earth,  and  in  caring 
for  every  tiny  spear  and  tuft. 

"  Poor  Mungo  Park's  heart  was  wonderfully 
cheered  by  a  little  tuft  of  such  moss  as  this 
once  on  a  lonely  African  wild,"  said  her  mother 
as  she  sat  busily  stitching.  "  He  had  just 
given  up  in  despair,  and  felt  that  there  was  no 
way  out  of  the  terrible  position  in  which  he 
was  placed.  He  must  fall  a  victim  to  savage 
beasts,  or  still  more  savage  men.  Just  at  that 
moment  his  eye  fell  on  a  speck  of  blooming 
moss  no  larger  than  the  end  of  his  finger,  yet 
its  beauty  and  vigor  made  a  deep  impression 
on  his  mind.  '  Will  God  take  such  care  of  a 
little  plant  away  here  in  this  wilderness  and 
will  he  forget  me?'  he  thought.  From  that 
moment  he  took  courage  and  started  bravel}' 
forward  once  more,  and  he  found  that  his  faith 
was  not  doomed  to  disappointment." 

"Are  mosses  of  any  use,  mother?"  asked 
Bessie,  as  she  busied  herself  with  a  crochet- 
needle  over  a  dainty  collar  from  "grandma 
Lacy." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  every  thing  is  of  use  that 
God  has  made,  though  we  can  not  always  tell 
what.  The  soft  green  moss  flourishes  best  in 
the  Winter,  and  no  doubt  cover  up  warm  and 
snug  ten  thousand  little  germs  and  roots  of 
vegetable  life  which  come  forth  with  the  Spring- 
time   in    new   beauty.     Then   there   are   many 


mosses  which  spring  up  on  bare  old  rocks 
where  only  a  moss  could  find  any  food.  As 
the  years  roll  on  the  little  moss  dies  and 
molders  away,  and  thus  a  base  of  soil  is 
formed  in  which  some  hardier  plants  can 
thrive.  And  so  as  time  moves  on  the  once 
bald  rock  is  covered  with  verdure.  Away  in 
Ireland  the  swamp-mosses  have  grown  and 
decayed  for  centuries,  till  they  have  formed 
regular  mines  of  fuel  for  the  poor  people.  A 
great  many  hearths  would  be  cold  through  the 
hard  Winters  if  it  were  not  for  these  peat  beds 
which  God  has  so  kindly  provided.  The  little 
birds  would  be  quite  at  a  loss  for  a  foundation 
for  their  pretty  nests  if  there  was  not  such  an 
abundance  of  this  material  always  at  hand. 
More  important  still,  I  have  read  that  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  moss  is  used  for  beds  by  the 
Laplanders,  and  is  quite  indispensable  to  them. 
Wherever  God's  creatures  are  placed,  you  see, 
he  provides  things  for  their  comfort.  This 
little  box  of  mosses,  though  only  so  few  feet  in 
size,  has  furnished  my  little  girl  with  many 
days  and  hours  of  enjoyment.  I  am  sure  she 
can  readily  appreciate  the  use  that  they  have 
been,"  said  mother,  as  she  arose  and  put  away 
her  work  preparatory  to  providing  their  even- 
ing meal.  Bessie's  eyes  and  lips  spoke  back 
an  answering  smile  as  she  kissed  the  loving 
face  which  bent  above  her. 
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LITTLE  JOHNNY  ran  in  quite  out  of 
breath,  his  face  pink  and  glowing  with  the 
cold. 

"  0,  Miss  Agnes,  you  ought  to  have  seen  me, 
and  Nelly,  and  Charley  come  lickatysplit  down 
the  hill  all  on  one  sled.  I  do  n't  believe  the  old 
cars  could  begin  to  keep  up.  And  you  never 
saw  such  a  crust  as  there  is;  it  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  an  elephant,  I  guess;  any  way 
it  bears  Fonto,  and  he  is  very  heavy  for  a  dog, 
father  says  so,"  said  he. 

The  fact  was,  Johnny  had  been  coasting  down 
the  hill  behind  Mr.  Avery's  house  with  his 
elder  brother  and  sister,  and  the  cold,  getting 
the  better  of  his  manhood  and  his  new  boots, 
had  sent  him  in  to  warm  at  Agnes's  stove. 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  cent,  and  then  I  wish  a 
gingerbread  cart  would  go  by,"  said  Johnny 
presently  when  the  red  blood  was  dancing 
again  at  the  very  tips  of  his  fingers  and  toes. 

Agnes  laughed.  "  Would  n't  bread  and  but- 
ter do  as  well?"  she  said,  bringing  him  a  slice. 
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"Thank  you,"  said  Johnny,  bowing  some- 
thing like  a  duck.  "  I  did  n't  ask  for  any 
thing,  did  I?     Mother  says  it  is  not  polite." 

Agnes  laughed  again,  telling  him,  "  0,  no, 
indeed."  Then  she  admired  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction the  red  tippet  and  mittens  his  grand- 
mother sent  him  at  Christmas,  and  listened 
with  great  interest  to  a  story  of  the  wonderful 
whistle  which  came  to  the  baby  from  the  same 
kind  soul  at  the  same  time. 

"  It  is  just  as  cunning  as  can  be.  It  looks 
like  a  little  teenty,  tinety  mite  of  a  teapot; 
and  you  must  take  and  fill  it  with  water  and 
blow  in  the  spout,  then  it  sounds  exactly  like 
a  canary  bird  singing;  and  the  baby  can  whistle 
it  some  her  ownself,"  exclaimed  Johnny. 

When  Nelly  came  in  to  take  him  home 
Agnes  was  in  the  midst  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
story  of  "  The  Little  Woodman  and  his  Dog 
Caesar."  Johnny  always  asked  to  hear  this 
delightful  story  whenever  he  came  to  Mr. 
Avery's,  and  could,  no  doubt,  have  told  it 
himself  with  tolerable  correctness;  but  it  was 
none  the  less  interesting  to  him,  so  he  said, 
"  No,  I  can  't  go  yet,  Nelly.  Miss  Agnes  has 
just  got  to  the  place  where  four  ways  met  in 
the  forest,  and  I  want  to  hear  how  Caesar 
gnawed  his  rope  and  ran  after  William,  and 
how  he  came  to  his  grandmother's  house,  and 
a  pleasant  voice  cried,  'Come  in.'  " 

Nelly  also  was  quite  willing  to  hear  the  story 
out,  and  even  then  was  in  no  haste  to  go. 

"  I  am  really  sorry  you  can  't  coast  and 
skate,  Miss  Agnes,"  said  she,  earnestly. 

"It  would  be  very  pleasant  if  I  could,  but 
as  I  can  not,  the  next  best  thing  is  seeing  you 
and  the  others  enjoy  them  so  much,"  Agnes 
replied,  cheerfully. 

"  But  I  should  think  you  would  be  awful 
lonesome  to  have  to  stay  right  in  this  room 
all  the/  time  and  not  go  away  any,"  persisted 
Nelly,  looking  around  the  dull  room  with  a 
pitiful  face. 

"I  take  long  journeys  every  day;  I  have 
been  a  million  of  miles  since  yesterday,"  re- 
turned Agnes. 

"A  million  of  miles!"  Nelly  opened  both 
her  eyes  and  mouth,  and  thought  about  old 
stories  of  witches  riding  upon  broomsticks 
through  the  air,  for  she  could  not  imagine 
what  Agnes  meant. 

"Is  n't  a  million  more  than  ten?"  ashed 
Johnny,  seeing  there  was  something  to  be  sur- 
prised at.  He  could  count  as  far  as  ten  with 
some  help. 

"0,  yes;  it  is  more  than  a  hundred  and  a 
thousand.  I  expect  a  million  would  be  as 
many  as  all  the  apples  in  our  cellar,  would  n't 


it,  Miss  Agnes?"  replied  Nelly,  a  little  afraid 
she  was  exaggerating. 

But  Agnes  reassured  her.  "I  don't  think 
you  have  a  million  apples;  that  would  be  a 
great  many." 

"Is  it  a  million  miles  to  Boston?"  asked 
Johnny,  still  intent  on  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. 

"  0,  no,  not  half,  nor  quarter  so  far  as  that," 
replied  his  wise  little  sister.  "  But  please,  Miss 
Agnes,  what  do  you  mean?  I  always  see  you 
right  here  when  I  come." 

Agnes  put  her  arm  around  the  child  and 
looked  into  her  eyes  as  she  said,  "  The  earth  is 
all  the  time  upon  a  long,  long  journey  around 
the  sun,  and,  although  it  goes  more  than  a 
million  miles  every  day,  the  way  is  so  long  it 
is  a  whole  year  in  getting  around." 

Nelly  pondered  for  a  moment  upon  the  last 
thought,  which  has  puzzled  wiser  heads  than 
hers. 

"  Then  what  makes  every  thing  look  the 
same  as  it  did  yesterday?"  asked  she. 

"Because,  my  dear,  every  thing  moves  with 
us;  even  the  stars  move  too;  only  the  sun 
stays  in  the  same  place,  but  our  earth  keeps 
turning  over  every  day,  and  that  makes  the 
sun  seem  to  rise  and  set  when  it  is  all  our- 
selves which  move  after  all." 

"  That  is  real  queer.  I  should  think  we  should 
all  get  dizzy  and  fall  off,"  said  Nelly.  Then 
she  remembered  her  first  question,  and  repeated 
it:  "But,  Miss  Agnes,  if  you  have  been  a  mill- 
ion of  miles  you  do  n't  see  any  thing  new. 
These  are  just  the  same  chairs  and  old  clock 
you  have  always  had  to  look  at." 

"  Well,  I  have  all  these  wonderful  things  to 
think  about,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep 
the  mind  always  in  one  small  room  if  the  body 
has  to  stay  there." 

Nelly  went  home  with  her  thoughts  full  of 
this  great  discovery,  and  Johnny  counted  ten 
the  best  he  could  over  and  over,  asking  every 
time,  "Is  it  a  million  now?"  till  at  last  he  got 
discouraged  at  hearing  Nelly  say,  "  Why,  no, 
it  does  n't  begin,"  and  was  quite  ready  to  give 
up  trying,  when  Fonto  came  running  to  meet 
them  with  a  good-natured  kink  to  his  tail  and 
a  gruff  bark  of  welcome. 


"  Mothee,  what  makes  sister  say  such  wise 
things?"  Then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
the  same  little  voice  said,  "  0,  I  know,  teacher 
tells  us  to  ask  Jesus  to  give  us  wise  hearts, 
and  Nettie  has  asked  him,  and  that  is  the 
reason  she  makes  such  wise  speeches." 
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A  Bit  op  Advice  About  Domestic  Economy. — 
The  Brooklyn  Daily  Union  furnishes  the  following: 

Happening  at  a  butcher's  stall,  a  customer  came  to 
make  a  purchase. 

"  What  do  you  ask  for  a  good  baking  piece  of  beef?" 

"Thirty-eight  cents  a  pound,"  was  the  reply. 

"Cut  me  off  eleven  pounds,"  said  the  customer. 
"I  '11  come  in  shortly  and  settle  for  it."  And  he  went 
on  an  errand. 

After  the  beef  was  weighed  and  "  trimmed,"  I  said 
to  my  friend,  the  provision-dealer: 

"  I  wish  to  know,  just  for  the  curiosity  of  the  thing, 
how  much  that  piece  of  beef  has  lost  in  '  trimming.'  " 

"  Very  well,"  replied  he,  weighing  it.  "  There  is  nine 
pounds  and  a  half  left." 

"  And  eleven  pounds,"  I  added,  "  at  thirty-eight 
cents  a  pound,  equal  to  four  dollars  and  eighteen  cents. 
This  divided  by  nine  and  a  half  makes  just  forty-four 
cents  per  pound.  Bather  a  tall  price  for  beef,  particu- 
larly when  a  large  share  is  bone." 

"  This  man  is  a  fool  for  buying  it,"  replied  the 
butcher,  "  but  no  matter  what  the  cost  is,  some  people 
will  buy  it;  and  generally  they  are  not  the  richest 
people  in  the  place,  either." 

I  thought  of  a  certain  little  woman,  the  light  of  my 
cottage  home,  who  manages  things  very  differently  in 
marketing. 

In  the  matter  of  beef,  for  instance,  now  that  prices 
are  exorbitant,  she  purchases  that  which  is  suitable  for 
stuffing,  which  can  be  obtained  clear  of  bone,  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  cents  per  pound.  This  is  her  receipt  for 
cooking: 

Take  a  thick  slice,  no  matter  how  tough,  of  about 
two  pounds  weight;  make  two  gills  of  stuffing,  of 
crumbs  of  bread,  pepper,  powdered  clove,  or  sweet 
majoram,  as  you  choose;  roll  the  dressing  up  in  a 
steak;  wind  a  piece  of  twine  around  it,  taking  care  to 
secure  the  ends.  Have  ready  a  kettle,  or  deep  stew- 
pan,  with  a  slice  or  two  of  the  pork  fried  crispy.  Take 
out  the  pork  and  lay  in  the  steak,  and  turn  it  on  every 
side  till  brown.  But  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  a  little 
salt,  cover  closely,  boil  slowly  two  hours.  Add  more 
water  after  a  while,  if  it  becomes  too  dry.  Some  per- 
sons like  the  addition  of  chopped  onions;  half  a  small 
one  is  enough.  When  nearly  done  add  half  a  gill  of 
catsup,  if  you  love  it. 

When  you  take  up  the  meat,  unwind  the  string 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  unroll  it.  Lay  it  in  a  fricassee 
dish,  thicken  the  gravy,  if  not  thick  enough  already, 
and  pour  it  over  the  meat.  The  toughest  meat  is  made 
tender  and  nutritious  in  this  way,  and  it  is  equally 
nice  heated  over  and  served  the  next  day. 


A  leg  of  lamb,  or  a  small  leg  of  mutton,  cooked  one 
hour  longer  in  the  same  manner,  makes  a  good  dish. 

Family  Courtesies. — In  the  family  the  law  of 
pleasing  ought  to  extend  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est. You  are  bound  to  please  your  children;  and  your 
children  are  bound  to  please  each  other;  and  you  are 
bound  to  please  your  servants,  if  you  expect  them  to 
please  you.  Some  men  are  pleasant  in  the  household 
and  no  where  else.  I  have  known  such  men.  They 
were  good  fathers  and  kind  husbands.  If  you  had 
seen  them  in  their  own  house  you  would  have  thought 
that  they  were  angels,  almost;  but  if  you  had  seen 
them  in  the  street,  or  in  the  store,  you  would  have 
thought  them  almost  demoniac.  But  the  opposite  is 
apt  to  be  the  case.  When  we  are  among  our  neigh- 
bors, or  among  strangers,  we  hold  ourselves  with  self- 
respect,  and  endeavor  to  act  with  propriety;  but  when 
we  get  home  we  say  to  ourselves,  "  I  have  played  a 
part  long  enough,  and  am  now  going  to  be  natural." 
So  we  sit  down,  and  are  ugly  and  snappish,  and  blunt 
and  disagreeable.  We  lay  aside  those  thousand  little 
courtesies  that  make  the  roughest  floor  smooth,  that 
make  the  hardest  things  like  velvet,  and  that  makes 
life  pleasant.  We  expend  all  our  politeness  in  places 
where  it  will  be  profitable — where  it  will  bring  silver 
and  gold. 

Neatness  in  Dress. — We  are  almost  inclined  to 
think  that  every  person,  and  especially  all  young  per- 
sons, should  be  encouraged  and  expected  to  dress  tfiem- 
selves  with  some  degree  of  fresh  care  during  the  after 
part  of  each  day.  It  may  cost  a  little  time — it  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  allowed  to  cost  much — but  it  will 
be  apt  to  increase  a  person's  self-respect  and  that  com- 
fortable feeling  of  being  allied  and  equal  to  the  better 
part  of  the  social  world,  which  is  so  desirable  for  all, 
and  especially  for  the  young.  Not  long  since,  a  lady 
whose  ideas  were  thought  to  be  above  her  circumstances, 
would  insist  on  all  her  children  dressing  for  the  after- 
noon neatly  though  plainly,  but  never  remaining  in 
their  morning  attire. 

To  wash,  to  arrange  the  hair,  and  to  be  always 
dressed  in  the  afternoon,  not  for  company  but  for 
home-life,  became  a  habit  of  all  the  young  people  of 
that  house  from  childhood,  not  without  some  remarks 
from  less  painstaking  neighbors.  At  last  one  of  the 
children,  a  bright,  but  rather  self-willed  girl,  remarked, 
"I  think  we  all  feel  so  much  more  inclined  to  be  or- 
derly and  good  when  we  are  dressed  for  the  afternoon." 
This  remark,  made  casually  to  the  mother,  was,  she 
said,  an  abundant  reward  for  all  the  extra  trouble  and 
care  of  the  arrangement. 
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It  is  not  expensive,  but  rather  economical  than  oth- 
erwise, to  pay  this  sort-of  attention  to  dress.  A  little 
extra  washing  which  it  may  cost  is  nothing  to  what  is 
saved  by  the  habitual  carefulness  not  to  soil  one's 
clothes.  The  sloven  is  the  most  extravagant,  generally 
speaking,  of  any  one  in  dress.  So  also  the  time  that 
it  may  take  is  nothing,  compared  to  the  habit  of  order, 
of  system,  and  of  having  time  for  every  thing.  It 
promotes  self-respect  and  pleasant,  social  feelings.  The 
man,  woman,  or  child,  who  feels  habitually  worse 
dressed  than  near  neighbors,  will  be  apt  to  shrink 
from  society  and  behave  awkwardly  in  it. 

This  will  make  others  shrink  from  them,  and  pro- 
duce a  sort  of  warfare  and  antagonism  most  undesira- 
ble and  sure  to  check  the  flow  of  those  benevolent  and 
social  feelings  which  are  the  source  of  the  purest  and 
best  earthly  joys,  and  much  of  all  our  usefulness.  For 
all  this  a  person  must  have  no  care  or  pride  of  where- 
withal they  are  clothed  while  in  company. 

There  are  some  would-be  philosophers  who  can  not 
see  the  reasonableness  of  all  this.  Let  them  watch  the 
effect  which  the  Sunday  attire  has,  especially  upon  the 
working  portion  of  society,  when  parents  and  children 
all  have  time  and  dress  for  the  Sabbath  school,  the 
Church,  or  the  private  walk,  or  the  family  fireside. 

Does  not  all  this  produce  greater  mutual  respect 
among  the  members  of  the  same  family,  among  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  greater  self-respect  in  nearly  all,  and 
a  quiet  contentment  and  enjoyment  of  existence,  most 
of  all  things  conducive  to  order  and  improvement! 
Let  those  families  who  neglect  all  such  habits  be  ob- 
served, and  they  will  almost  uniformly  be  found  dis- 
orderly and  wasteful  of  far  more  than  all  the  cost  of 
attending  to  such  matters. 

We  have  known  of  authors  who  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  dress  before  writing  their  best  things,  of  min- 
isters who  must  put  on  a  clean  shirt  in  order  to  write 
as  well  as  deliver  a  good  sermon,  and  of  orators  who 
felt  all  the  more  able  to  command  their  audiences  for 
being  neatly  and  exactly  dressed.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  all  this.  But  those  who  have 
much  to  do  with  public  life  will  have  found  that  suc- 
cess, while  not  to  be  attained  by  fine  or  expensive 
clothing  of  shiny  newness,  is  yet  very  greatly  assisted 
by  a  scrupulous  neatness,  and  all  that  care  and  clean- 
liness which  makes  and  assists  a  proper  self-respect. 

Out  at  Night. — Fathers  and  mothers,  look  out  for 
your  boys  when  the  shades  of  evening  have  gathered 
around  you!  Where  are  they  then?  Are  they  at 
home,  at  the  pleasant,  social  fireside,  or  are  they  run- 
ning the  streets?  Are  they  gaining  a  street  education? 
If  so,  take  care,  the  chances  of  their  ruin  are  many. 
There  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  destructive  to  their 
morals  than  running  about  at  night.  Under  cover  of 
darkness  they  acquire  the  education  of  crime;  they 
learn  to  be  rowdy ish,  if  not  absolutely  vicious;  they 
catch  np  loose  talk,  they  hear  sinful  thoughts,  they  see 
obscene  things,  they  become  reckless  and  riotous.  If 
you  would  save  them  from  vulgarity,  save  them  from 
ruin,  save  them  from  prison,  see  to  it  that  night  finds 
them  at  home.  More  than  one  young  man  has  told  the 
chaplain  of  the  State  prison  that  here  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  downward  course,  which  finally  brought 
him  to  the  felon's  cell.     Let  parents  solemnly  ponder 


this  matter,  and  do  what  they  can  to  make  home  at- 
tractive for  all  the  children,  so  attractive  that  the  boys 
will  prefer  it  to  roaming  the  streets.  There  is  no  place 
like  home  in  more  senses  than  one — certainly  no  place 
like  home  for  boys  in  the  evening. 

Prim  People. — "  There  is  a  set  of  people,"  said  Dr. 
Chalmers,  "  whom  I  can  not  bear — the  pinks  of  fash- 
ionable propriety — whose  every  word  is  precise,  and 
whose  every  movement  is  unexceptionable;  but  who, 
though  well  versed  in  all  the  categories  of  polite  be- 
havior, have  not  a  particle  of  soul  or  of  cordiality 
about  them.  We  allow  that  their  manners  may  be 
abundantly  correct.  There  may  be  elegance  in  every 
question,  and  gracefulness  in  every  position,  not  a 
smile  out  of  place,  and  not  a  step  that  would  not  bear 
the  measurement  of  the.  severest  scrutiny.  This  is  all 
very  fine;  but  what  I  want  is  the  heart  and  the  gayety 
of  social  intercourse — the  frankness  that  spreads  ease 
and  animation — the  eye  that  speaks  affability  to  all, 
that  chases  timidity  from  every  bosom,  and  tells  every 
man  in  the  company  to  be  confident  and  happy." 

Women  and  Books. — Women  ought  to  study  more. 
Why  should  a  woman  as  soon  as  she  is  married  lay 
aside  all  her  school-books,  and  give  up  all  idea  of 
further  advancement  in  science?  The  care  of  a  young 
family  is  certainly  a  great  care,  but  does  not  a  mother 
do  injustice,  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  her  children, 
who,  by  her  constant  attention  to  their  physical  wel- 
fare, allows  her  mind  to  become  so  rusty  that  she  can 
not  even  assist  them  in  the  solution  of  a  simple  prob- 
lem in  arithmetic?  What  woman  is  there  who  can  not 
possibly  find  fifteen  minutes  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
which  she  can  devote  to  mental  improvement?  And 
yet  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  faithfully  employed  in  meth- 
odical study,  would  do  much  to  keep  alive  a  love  of 
learning,  furnish  food  for  reflection  when  the  hands 
are  busy,  and  material  for  many  a  profitable  conver- 
sation between  the  mother  and  her  children. 

Why  Does  She  Weep  for  Him? — In  answer  to 
"Still  She  Keeps  Rocking  Him." 

Why  does  she  weep  for  him, 
Mourn  and  lament  for  him, 

Craving  at  most 
But  a  handful  of  dust  ? 
Cold,  lifeless  clay  at  best, 
Cold  on  her  yearning  breast, 

Lost  is  her  treasure, 
But  where  is  her  trust  ? 

Let  her  not  cling  to  him, 
Striving  to  fling  from  him 

Death's  chilly  hand, 
With  its  firm,  frozen  hold. 
Death  has  not  made  the  choice, 
'T  is  but  the  Shepherd's  voice 

Calling  the  little  lamb 
Back  to  its  fold. 

Why,  then,  go  sorrowing, 
All  the  day  borrowing 

Memory's  mourning 
And  memory's  gloom  ? 
Rather  let  hope  unite 
With  faith's  celestial  light, 

Casting  a  halo 
Far  over  his  tomb. 

Meriba  A.  Babcock. 
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In  for  the  Marriage  Covenant. — The  Rev.  R.  R., 
while  preaching  to  a  colored  congregation  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  was  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  the  ob- 
servance of  the  marriage  relation,  reminding  his  hear- 
ers of  their  former  disregard  of  that  covenant,  and 
excusing  them  to  a  great  degree,  as  they  were  not  their 
own  but  the  property  of  another.  But  now  it  is  dif- 
ferent— "  old  things  are  passed  away,  behold  all  things 
are  become  new."  You  are  now  your  own;  God  holds 
you  personally  responsible.  After  arguing  this  subject 
for  some  time  the  speaker  said,  "  Finally,  brethren  and 
sisters,  you  must  marry."  A  mulatto  woman,  sitting 
just  in  front  of  the  stand,  seeing  the  point,  exclaimed 
almost  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  "  Yes!  glory  to  God!" 
To  suppress  the  risibilities  both  of  speaker  and  hear- 
ers required  more  than  an  ordinary  effort. 

Astronomical  Problem. — A  teacher  in  a  western 
county  in  Canada,  while  making  his  first  visit  to  his 
"constituents,"  came  into  conversation  with  an  ancient 
"Varmount"  lady,  who  had  taken  up  her  residence 
in  the  "backwoods."  Of  course  the  school  and  former 
teachers  came  in  for  criticism;  and  the  old  lady,  in 
speaking  of  his  predecessor,  asked,  "  Wa'al,  master, 
what  do  you  think  he  larnt  the  schollards?"  "  Could  n't 
say,  ma'am.  Pray,  what  did  he  teach?"  "Wa'al,  he 
told  'em  that  this  'ere  airth  was  round,  and  went 
areound;  and  all  that  sort  o'  thing.  Now,  master, 
what  do  you  think  about  such  stuff?  Do  n't  you  think 
he  was  an  ignorant  feller?"  Unwilling  to  come  under 
the  category  of  the  ignorant,  the  teacher  evasively  re- 
marked, "  It  really  did  seem  strange,  but  still  there  are 
many  learned  men  who  teach  these  things!"  "  Wa'al," 
says  she,  "  if  the  airth  is  reound,  and  goes  reound, 
what  holds  it  up?"  "  0,  these  learned  men  say  it  goes 
round  the  sun,  and  that  the  sun  holds  it  up  by  virtue 
of  the  law  of  attraction."  The  old  lady  lowered  her 
"specs,"  and,  by  way  of  climax,  responded,  "  Wa'al,  if 
these  high -larnt  men  sez  the  sun  holds  up  the  airth,  I 
should  like  tu  know  what  holds  the  airth  up  when  the 
sun  goes  down!" 

A  Brisk  Scotch  Lassie. — At  an  examination  in  the 
case  of  a  farmer  in  a  Scotch  court,  on  his  sister  enter- 
ing the  box  to  be  examined,  the  following  conversation 
took  place  between  her  and  the  opposing  agent: 

"How  old  are  you?"  said  the  lawyer. 

"0!  weel,  sir,  I  am  an  unmarried  woman,  and  I 
dinna  think  it  richt  to  answer  that  question." 

"  0,  yes,  inform  the  gentleman  how  old  you  are," 
said  the  judge. 

"  Weel  a  weel,  I  am  fifty." 

"  Are  you  no  more?" 

"  Weel,  I  am  sixty." 

The  inquisitive  lawyer  still  further  asked  if  she  had 
any  hopes  of  getting  married,  to  which  Miss  Jane  re- 
plied: 

"  Weel,  sir,  I  winna  surely  tell  a  lie,  I  hinna  lost 
hope  yet."  And  she  scornfully  added:  "But  I  widna 
marry  you,  for  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  your  palaver 
already." 

A  Ctjre  for  Jealousy. — A  jealous  man,  who  was 
on  a  visit  to  London,  was  induced  to  call  on  a  clair- 


voyant to  ascertain  what  his  wife  was  doing  at  her 
residence,  some  ninety  miles  away.  "She  is  sitting  in 
her  parlor,"  said  the  lady,  "and  she  looks  out  of  the 
window,  as  if  in  expectation."  "  Strange,"  said  the 
gentleman,  "  whom  can  she  expect?"  "  Some  one  enters 
the  door,  she  sees  him  and  caresses  him  fondly." 
"Horrible!"  interrupted  the  gentleman,  thinking  of 
the  divorce  court.  "  Now  he  lays  his  head  on  her  lap, 
and  looks  up  tenderly  into  her  eyes."  "Dreadful!  she 
shall  suffer  for  this."  "Now  he  wags  his  bushy  tail!" 
And  as  this  explained  the  story  old  Jealousy  decamped, 
and  resolved  not  to  be  inquisitive  again  in  regard  to 
his  wife. 

The  First  Pair  of  Pants. — A  young  New  England 
mamma,  on  the  important  occasion  of  making  her  little 
boy  his  first  pair  of  colored  trowsers,  conceived  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  more  economical  to  make  them 
of  the  same  dimensions  behind  and  before,  so  that  they 
might  be  changed  about  and  wear  evenly — and  so  she 
fashioned  them.  Their  effect,  when  donned  by  the  lit- 
tle victim,  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Papa,  at  first 
sight  of  the  baggy  garments,  so  "  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made,"  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  0,  my  dear,  how  could  you  have  the  heart 
to  do  it?  Why,  the  poor  little  fellow  won't  know 
whether  he  's  going  to  school  or  coming  home." 

Strong  Convictions. — Frederick  the  Great  was 
always  very  fond  of  disputation;  but  as  he  generally 
terminated  his  discussion  by  collaring  his  antagonist 
and  kicking  his  shins,  few  of  his  guests  were  disposed 
to  enter  the  arena  against  him.  One  day  he  was  more 
than  usually  disposed  for  an  argument,  and  asked  one 
of  his  suite  why  he  did  not  venture  to  give  his  opin- 
ion on  some  particular  question.  "  It  is  impossible, 
sire,  to  express  an  opinion  before  a  sovereign  who  has 
such  strong  convictions,  and  who  wears  such  thick 
boots,"  was  the  reply. 

Crinoline  and  Whisky. — A  lady  was  passing 
along  a  street,  when  she  met  a  young  man  carrying 
more  punch  than  the  law  allows,  and  who  on  stagger- 
ing by  stepped  on  her  dress.  Turning  to  the  lady  he 
remarked:  "  Hoops  take  up  too  much  room." 

To  which  she  replied:  "Not  so  much  as  whisky,  sir," 
and  passed  on. 

A  Brave  Embassador. — Ivan  IV,  surnamed  -the 
Terrible,  Czar  of  Russia,  perceiving  Sir  Jeremy  Bow- 
ers, the  Embassador  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  his  hat 
on  in  his  presence,  thus  rebuked  him:  "Have  you  not 
heard,  sir,  of  the  person  I  have  punished  for  such  an 
insult?"  He  had,  in  fact,  punished  him  very  savagely, 
by  causing  his  hat  to  be  struck  through  with  a  nail, 
and  fastened  to  his  head.  Sir  Jeremy  answered:  "  Yes, 
sir,  but  I  am  the  Queen  of  England's  embassador,  who 
never  yet  stood  bareheaded  to  any  prince  whatever: 
her  I  represent,  and  on  her  justice  I  depend  to  do  me 
right,  if  I  am  insulted."  "  A  brave  fellow  this,"  said 
the  Czar,  turning  to  his  nobles;  "a  brave  fellow,  truly, 
who  dare  thus  to  talk  for  his  sovereign's  honor! 
Which  one  of  you  dogs  would  do  so  for  me?" 

Brute  Attachment. — It  is  said  to  be  a  fact  that  all 
sorts  of  brute  animals  attach  themselves  more  readily 
to  men  than  to  women.  We  hardly  know  to  which  of 
the  sexes  this  preference  is  a  compliment. 
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The  World's  Conquest  bt  Faith. — "And  this  is 
the  victory  that  overcomcth  the  world,  even  our  faith." 
1  John  v,  4. 

The  mightiest  of  conquerors  is  faith.  The  conquests 
of  the  world's  greatest  chieftains  pale  into  insignifi- 
cance before  its  splendid  moral  triumphs.  Alexander 
conquered  the  world,  and  yet  the  world  conquered 
him.  He  whose  mighty  legions  bore  him  over  all 
opposition  to  the  bight  of  human  ambition  and  glory, 
even  the  proud  Macedonian  monarch  fell  a  conquered 
victim  to  his  own  appetites  and  lusts.  Infinitely  more 
glorious  was  the  conquest  of  the  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, "  who  kept  his  body  under  subjection,"  and  who 
arose  from  the  crucifixion  of  himself  the  sublime 
moral  conqueror  of  the  world.  Inspiration  itself 
asserts  that  "  he  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  better 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city."     "We  have  in  these  words 

I.  The  world's  conqueror — "Faith."  Faith  is 
indeed  a  grand  moral  power — a  vast  and  mighty  force 
in  the  spiritual  universe.     But 

I.  What  is  faith?  The  apostle  answers,  "  Faith  is 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen."  Here  we  have  a  twofold  definition 
of  faith.  First.  It  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for. 
The  idea  here  is,  that  what  we  hope  for  is  a  veritable 
and  substantive  reality,  and  that  faith  derives  there- 
from a  present  fruition,  even  the  salvation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  blessings  of  which  constitute  "  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for."  It  is  the  glorious  privilege  of 
the  believer  through  faith  to  realize  something  of  the 
joy  and  bliss  of  heaven  before  he  enters  upon  their 
fuller  and  sublimer  developments  in  the  heavenly 
world.  In  its  prelibation  of  the  glory  of  the  future 
life  faith  even  here  "  tastes  the  good  Word  of  God  and 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come." 

Secondly.  Faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 
The  apostle  here  evidently  means  that  faith  has  its 
own  peculiar  evidence,  though  that  evidence  is  not 
cognizable  to  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  man. 
But  that  which  the  mind  can  not  comprehend  by  any 
process  of  reasoning— namely,  how  "  Christ  is  made 
unto  us  wisdom  and  righteousness,  sanctification  and 
redemption  "—is,  by  the  mysterious  power  of  faith, 
perfectly  clear  to  the  vision  of  a  regenerated  soul. 
Faith  demonstrates  its  divine  work  in  the  human 
heart  by  enthroning  God,  purity,  and  happiness  there, 
by  filling  it  with  "joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 
Here  is  evidence  conscious  to  the  soul,  though,  as  the 
apostle  expresses  it,  "  not  seen."  So  that  Charles 
Wesley  uttered  a  sublime  truth  in  Christian  experi- 
ence when  he  sung, 

"The  things  unknown  to  feeble  sense, 
Unseen  by  reason's  glimmering  ray, 
With  strong  commanding  evidence 
Their  heavenly  origin  display." 

II.  The  world's  conquest  by  faith.  "And  this 
is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our 
faith." 


1.  Faith  conquers  the  world  by  conquering  the  worldly 
element  of  man's  nature.  Faith  is  man's  normal  con- 
dition, the  original  condition  of  his  nature.  But  sin 
has  disturbed  the  moral  harmonies  of  the  human  soul 
and  thrown  man  away  from  the  center  and  source  of 
all  his  happiness.  To  return  him  to  his  normal  condi- 
tion, to  bring  him  back  to  God,  purity,  and  joy,  is  at 
once  faith's  sublime  mission  in  the  world.  The  result 
of  man's  disordered  moral  condition  through  sin  is 
the  love  of  the  world  instead  of  God,  of  worldly  in- 
stead of  spiritual  things.  St.  John  sums  up  every 
thing  dear  to  the  unspiritual  heart  in  these  words, 
"  The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life."  Here  man's  strongest  natural  desire  is 
his  greatest  spiritual  enemy,  for  he  pursues  in  his 
false  life  what  is  destructive  of  his  interests  and  hap- 
piness as  a  moral  intelligence.  On  the  altar  of  the 
world  and  things  of  the  world  hecatombs  upon  heca- 
tombs of  human  victims  have  been  slain.  Here  fell 
Alexander  and  Csesar,  and  here  have  fallen  millions 
of  our  race.  And  yet  mortals  amid  the  thousand 
splendid  moral  wrecks  along  their  course  in  life  to-day 
still  pursue  the  follies  of  the  generations  which  have 
gone  before  them.  Why?  Because  they  live  a  life 
false  to  their  happiness — they  have  not  faith. 

But  faith  in  the  crucified  One  conquers  the  unspirit- 
ual element  of  our  nature  by  destroying  its  love  of 
the  world  and  worldly  things.  It  purifies  the  moral 
nature  and  gives  it  a  new  class  of  loves  and  desires. 
It  dethrones  the  world  from  the  heart  and  places  God 
and  purity  on  the  throne  of  its  affections.  In  enter- 
ing upon  the  soul's  true  life — a  life  harmonious  with 
all  its  interests  and  hopes — "  old  things  are  done  away 
and  all  things  become  new."  The  heart  which  must 
love  has  in  spiritual  things  something  nobler,  some- 
thing diviner  to  love  than  the  seen  and  the  temporal. 
Its  aspirations  rise  in  the  life  of  faith  infinitely  above 
the  objects  which  ordinarily  satisfy  human  ambition, 
those  for  which  warriors  bleed,  philosophers  write, 
and  poets  sing;  they  take  hold  of  and  hold  fast  to  the 
spiritual  and  the  eternal  as  the  sum  and  source  of  the 
soul's  highest  good.  The  things  of  the  world  are  con- 
sciously to  the  vision  of  faith  outside  of  the  soul,  and 
therefore  outside  of  all  the  conditions  of  happiness. 
They  are  earthly,  and  therefore  perishable,  while  that 
which  meets  the  demands  of  the  soul  must  be,  like 
itself,  spiritual  and  imperishable.  "  Whom,  having  not 
seen,  ye  love,"  exclaims  the  apostle;  "  in  whom,  though 
ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory."     Again: 

2.  Faith  conquers  the  ivorld  by  investing  its  possess- 
ors with  a  spirit  superior  to  its  adversities  and  misfor- 
tunes. At  this  point  the  philosophy  of  earth  has  ever 
failed,  and  here  that  of  the  skies  has  ever  triumphed. 
Faith  conquers  the  hardest  human  lot,  brightens  and 
blesses  the  darkest  hour  of  adverse  life.  And  no  con- 
quests of  this  mighty  principle  are  more  glorious  and 
sublime  than  its  triumphs  of  endurance.  To  do  and 
dare  for  truth  in  the  presence  of  its  enemies  is  indeed 
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a  sublime  work,  but  patiently  to  suffer  for  devotion  to 
its  cause  is  even  sublimer.  The  great  bard  has  well 
said, 

"  How  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong  I" 

Says  an  elegant  writer,  "  The  sea  in  its  wrath  is 
mighty,  but  so  is  the  rocky  shore  that  confronts  it  and 
heaves  it  back.  It  is  an  overwhelming  energy  with 
which  a  comet  sweeps  along  its  track;  but  it  is  not  so 
great  as  that  which  holds  the  planets  to  their  center 
and  binds  them  in  glittering  harmony  forever."  Sub- 
lime beyond  all  conception  was  that  faith  that  impelled 
a  Daniel  to  pray  when  to  do  so  was  to  be  thrown  into 
the  den  of  lions;  as  was  also  that  which  dared  to  say 
in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  worthies  to  imperial  royalty 
itself,  "  We  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in  this  mat- 
ter." Never  did  Job's  character  stand  out  in  such 
moral  grandeur,  never  was  he  so  strong,  as  when,  in 
the  midst  of  his  bitterest  trial,  he  said  in  the  conscious 
repose  of  his  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  the 
Divine  Providence,  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him."  Well  might  the  apostle,  in  looking  over 
the  vast  army  of  the  world's  conquerors  and  grasping 
the  mighty  principle  by  which  they  conquered,  exclaim 
in  reference  to  them,  "  Who,  through  faith,  subdued 
kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises, 
stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of 
fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness 
were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to 
flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens."  The  grand  secret  of 
their  conquests  was  faith — irresistible,  persistent,  all- 
conquering  faith.     Lastly, 

3.  Faith  conquers  the  world  by  conquering  the  natural 
apprehensions  of  the  human  heart  in  prospect  of  dissolu- 
tion. Whatever  triumphs  merely  human  energy  has 
accomplished  over  the  trials  and  misfortunes  of  life, 
here,  at  least,  it  has  always  signally  failed.  Human 
philosophy  stands  appalled  before  the  repulsive,  terri- 
ble majesty  of  death.  Upon  life's  last  battle-field,  that 
solemn  conflict  which  decides  the  destinies  of  eternity, 
faith  only  has  death-conquering  triumph. 

"  Death's  terror  is  the  mcnintain  faith  removes — 
That  mountain-barrier  between  man  and  peace. 
'T  is  faith  disarms  destruction,  and  absolves 
From  every  clamorous  charge  the  guiltless  tombs." 

We  are,  reader,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  moral  con- 
flict. The  world  will  either  conquer  us  or  we  it. 
Victory  will  make  us  blessed,  or  defeat  will  ruin  us 
forever.  If  we  would  conquer  we  must  have  faith, 
for  "  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world, 
even  our  faith."  F.  S.  C. 

Ask  Great  Things. — "  Hitherto  have  ye  asked  noth- 
ing in  my  name;  ash  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy 
may  be  full."     John  xvi,  24. 

To  a  friend  asking  aid  Alexander  gave  a  blank 
order  on  his  treasurer  to  be  filled  with  any  sum  he 
might  choose.  The  indigent  philosopher  immediately 
demanded  ten  thousand  pounds.  When  the  treasurer, 
who  had  refused  to  pay  the  sum,  remonstrated  with 
the  king,  Alexander  replied,  "  Let  the  money  be  in- 
stantly paid.  I  am  delighted  with  this  philosopher's 
way  of  thinking.  He  has  done  me  a  signal  honor; 
by  the  largeness  of  his  request  he  shows  the  high  idea 
he  has  conceived  both  of  my  superior  wealth  and  my 


royal  munificence."  Is  not  the  King  of  kings  honored 
by  large  requests?  Few  seem  to  be  aware  how  he 
is  dishonored  by  their  not  rising  to  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  vigorous  grasp  of  faith.  All  need  to  be 
placed  in  a  school  where  they  shall  go  on  from  one 
grade  to  another  in  learning  the  proper  scope  of  sup- 
plication and  the  fullness  of  God's  promises. 

What  a  slight  is  it  upon  God,  who  has  exhaustless 
treasures  in  store  for  the  Church  and  the  world,  who 
throws  wide  open  the  door  and  invites  believers  to 
become  almoners  to  the  largest  amount,  for  them  to 
look  doubtingly  on,  and  take  hardly  enough  each  for 
himself  when  thousands  might  as  well  be  filled!  Thus 
are  souls  kept  starving  and  Zion  languishing.  0, 
needless  famine!  0,  fraudulent  bankruptcy!  We 
would  be  no  longer  content  with  moderate  desires  and 
requests.  In  view  of  the  promises  we  would  stir  up 
ourselves  to  a  devout  enterprise,  would  strike  out 
upon  this  broad  ocean  and  spread  all  sail.  There  is 
as  much  encouragement  to  seek  great  things  as  to 
seek  at  all.  Has  not  past  experience  sometimes  sur- 
prised us  by  the  largeness  of  bestowment,  and  that, 
too,  merely  as  an  earnest  of  what  God  is  ever  ready 
to  grant? 

A  Striking  Exegesis. — "In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."     Genesis  i,  1. 

We  have  often  been  impressed  with  the  sublimity 
of  this  passage  and  its  pregnancy  of  meaning,  but 
have  never  been  able  to  conceive  its  fullness  so  clearly 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  following  comment  upon  it  by 
Eev.  Dr.  Murphy,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Belfast: 
"  This  simple  sentence  denies  atheism,  for  it  assumes 
the  being  of  God.  It  denies  polytheism,  and,  among 
its  various  forms,  the  doctrine  of  two  eternal  princi- 
ples, the  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  for  it  confesses 
the  one  eternal  Creator.  It  denies  materialism,  for  it 
asserts  the  creation  of  matter.  It  denies  pantheism, 
for  it  assumes  the  existence  of  God  before  all  things 
and  apart  from  them.  It  denies  fatalism,  for  it  in- 
volves the  freedom  of  the  Eternal  Being.  It  assumes 
the  existence  of  God,  for  it  is  he  in  the  beginning  who 
creates.  It  assumes  his  eternity,  for  he  is  before  all 
things,  and  as  nothing  comes  from  nothing,  he  himself 
must  have  always  been.  It  implies  his  omnipotence, 
for  he  creates  the  universe  of  things.  It  implies  his 
absolute  freedom,  for  he  begins  a  new  course  of  action. 
It  implies  his  infinite  wisdom,  for  a  kosmos,  an  order 
of  matter  and  mind,  can  only  come  from  a  being  of 
absolute  intelligence.  It  implies  his  essential  good- 
ness, for  the  sole,  eternal,  almighty,  all-wise,  and  all- 
sufficient  Being  has  no  reason,  no  motive,  and  no 
capacity  for  evil;  it  presumes  him  to  be  beyond  all 
limit  of  time  and  place,  and  he  is  before  all  time  and 
place." 

Beligion  in  Public  Life. — "Then  David  returned 
to  bless  his  household."     2  Samuel  vi,  20. 

Sir  Thomas  Abney  kept  up  regular  prayer  in  his 
family  during  all  the  time  he  was  Lord-Mayor  of 
London,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  day  he  entered 
on  his  office  he,  without  any  notice,  withdrew  from 
the  public  assembly  at  Guildhall  after  supper,  went 
to  his  house,  there  performed  private  worship,  and 
then  returned  to  the  company.  What  an  example  of 
piety  for  public  men  to  imitatel 
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The  Words  we  Use. — We  once  heard  an  intelligent 
gentleman  assert  that  he  could  generally  tell  where  a 
person  had  been  born  and  brought  up,  upon  listening 
to  his  conversation  for  a  half  hour.  We  think  he 
might  do  more  than  that,  and  could  give  a  very  good 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the  individual  from  the 
words  'he  uses.  The  words  and  the  conversation  of 
many  would  be  improved  by  following  these  directions 
of  Dean  Alford: 

Be  simple,  unaffected ;  be  honest  in  your  speaking  and  writ- 
ing. Never  use  a  long  word  where  a  short  one  will  do.  Call 
a  spade  a  spade,  not  a  well-known  oblong  instrument  of  unu- 
sual industry  ;  let  home  be  a  home,  not  a  residence  ;  a  place  a 
place,  not  locality,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Where  a  short  word 
will  do,  you  always  lose  by  using  a  long  one.  You  lose  in 
clearness,  you  lose  in  honest  expression  of  your  meaning; 
and,  in  the  estimation  of  all  men  who  are  competent  to  judge, 
you  lose  in  reputation  for  ability. 

The  only  true  way  to  shine,  even  in  this  false  world,  is  to  be 
modest  and  unassuming.  Falsehood  may  be  a  very  thick 
crust,  but  in  the  course  of  time  truth  will  find  a  place  to 
break  through.  Elegance  of  language  may  not  be  in  the 
power  of  all  of  us,  but  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  are. 

Write  as  you  would  speak ;  speak  as  you  think.  If  with 
your  inferior,  speak  no  coarser  than  usual ;  if  your  superior, 
speak  no  finer.  Be  what  you  say,  and,  within  the  rules  of 
prudence,  say  what  you  are.  Avoid  all  oddity  of  expression. 
No  one  ever  was  a  gainer  by  singularity  of  words,  or  in  pro- 
nunciation. The  truly  wise  man  will  so  speak  that  none  will 
observe  how  he  speaks.  A  man  may  show  great  knowledge 
of  chemicals  by  carrying  about  bladders  of  strango  gases  to 
breathe,  but  he  will  enjoy  better  health,  and  find  more  time 
for  business,  who  lives  on  common  air. 

When  I  hear  a  person  use  a  queer  expression,  or  pronounce 
a  name  in  reading  differently  from  his  neighbor,  the  habit 
always  goes  down,  minus  sign  before  it,  to  stand  on  the  side  of 
deficit,  not  of  credit.  Avoid,  likewise,  all  slang  words. 
Thore  is  no  greater  nuisance  in  society  than  a  talker  of  slang. 
It  is  only  fit — when  innocent,  which  it  seldom  is — for  raw 
school-boys  and  one-term  freshmen  to  astonish  their  sisters 
with.  Talk  as  sensible  men  talk,  use  the  easiest  words  in 
their  commonest  meaning.  Let  the  sense  conveyed,  not  the 
vehicle  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  be  your  subject  of  attention. 

Once  more,  avoid  in  conversation  all  singularity  of  accu- 
racy. One  of  the  bores  of  society  is  the  bore  who  is  always 
setting  you  right ;  who,  when  you  report  from  the  paper  that 
10,000  men  fell  in  Bome  battle,  tell  you  that  it  was  9,999 ;  who, 
when  you  describe  your  walk  as  two  miles  out  and  back,  as- 
sures you  that  it  lacked  half  a  furlong  of  it.  Truth  does  not 
consist  in  minute  accuracy  of  detail,  but  in  conveying  a  right 
impression ;  and  there  are  vague  ways  of  speaking  that  are 
truer  than  strict  fact  would  be.  When  the  Psalmist  said 
"rivers  of  waters  run  down  my  eyes,  because  men  keep  not 
thy  law,"  he  did  not  state  the  fact,  but  he  stated  a  truth 
deeper  than  fact,  and  also  truer. 

Novel-Reading  and  Insanity. — Dr.  Ray,  of  the 
Butler  Insane  Asylum,  in  noticing  some  of  the  prom- 
inent causes  of  the  increase  of  insanity  in  our  day, 
lays  stress  on  the  light  reading  of  the  age.  It  fails  to 
develop  the  mental  health  and  strength  needed  to  en- 
dure the  trials  of  life,  and  by  cultivating  a  morbid 
frame  of  mind,  makes  it  more  susceptible  to  certain 
forms  of  insanity.     Hear  him: 

Generally  speaking,  there  can  be  no  question  that  excessive 
indulgence  in  novel-reading  necessarily  enervates  the  mind 


and  diminishes  the  power  of  endurance.  In  other  depart- 
ments of  literature,  such  as  biography  and  history,  the  men- 
tal powers  are  more  or  less  exercised  by  the  ideas  which  they 
convey.  Facts  are  stored  up  in  the  memory,  hints  are  ob- 
tained for  the  further  pursuit  of  knowledge,  judgments  are 
formed  respecting  character  and  actions,  original  thoughts 
elicited,  a  spirit  of  investigation  is  excited,  and,  more  than 
all,  life  is  viewed  as  it  really  has  been,  and  must  be  lived.  A 
mind  thus  furnished  and  disciplined  is  provided  with  a  fund 
of  reserved  power  to  fall  back  upon  when  assailed  by  the  ad- 
verse forces  which,  in  some  shape  or  other,  all  of  us  must  ex- 
pect to  encounter. 

In  novel-reading,  on  the  contrary,  the  mind  passively  con- 
templates the  scenes  that  are  brought  before  it,  and  which, 
being  chiefly  addressed  to  the  passions  and  emotions,  natu- 
rally please  without  the  necessity  of  effort  or  preparation. 
Of  late  years  a  class  of  books  has  arisen,  the  sole  object  of 
which  is  to  stir  the  feelings,  not  by  ingenious  plots;  not  by 
touching  the  finer  chords  of  the  heart,  and  skillfully  unfold- 
ing the  springs  of  action  ;  not  by  arousing  our  sympathies  for 
unadulterated,  unsophisticated  goodness,  truth,  and  beauty, 
for  that  would  assimilate  them  to  the  immortal  productions 
of  Shakspeare  and  Scott;  but  by  coarse  exaggeration  of  every 
sentiment,  by  investing  every  scene  in  glowing  colors,  and,  in 
short,  by  every  possible  form  of  unnatural  excitement.  In 
all  this  there  is  little  or  no  addition  to  one's  stock  of  knowl- 
edge, no  element  of  mental  strength  is  evolved,  and  no  one  is 
better  prepared  by  it  for  encountering  the  stern  realities  of 
life.  The  sickly  sentimentality  which  craves  this  kind  of 
stimulus,  is  as  different  from  the  sensibility  of  a  well-ordered 
mind  as  the  crimson  flush  of  disease  from  the  ruddy  glow  of 
high  health.  A  mind  that  seeks  its  nutriment  from  books  of 
this  description  is  closed  against  the  genial  influences  that 
flow  from  real  joy  and  sorrow,  and  from  all  the  beauty  and 
heroism  of  common  life.  A  refined  selfishness  is  apt  to  pre- 
vail over  every  better  feeling,  and  when  the  evil  day  comes, 
the  higher  sentiments  which  bind  us  to  our  fellow-men  by  all 
the  ties  of  benevolence,  and  justice,  and  veneration,  furnish 
no  support  nor  consolation. 

The  specific  doctrine  that  I  would  inculcate  is,  that  the  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  novel-reading,  which  is  a  characteristic 
of  our  times,  is  chargeable  with  many  of  the  irregularities 
that  prevail  among  us  in  a  degree  unknown  at  any  other 
former  period. 

Antipathies  and  Fears. — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  account 
for  the  dislikes  some  persons  have  been  known  to  entertain. 
Yet  many  instances  are  upon  record  of  unaccountable  antip- 
athies, so  deeply  rooted  that  no  exertion  of  the  mind  was  ca- 
pable of  eradicating  them. 

Of  this  we  have  a  striking  instance  in  the  brave  Marquis 
de  la  Eoche  Jacquelin,  who,  though  he  was  undaunted  in  the 
field  of  battle,  yet  could  never  help  trembling  and  turning 
pale  at  the  sight  of  the  harmless  squirrel.  He  was  the  first 
to  laugh  at  his  own  weakness,  but  his  utmost  efforts  were 
never  able  to  overcome  this  involuntary  terror. 

Cardinals  Cardona  and  Caraffa,  a  Venetian  nobleman  of 
the  family  of  Barbarazi,  and  Lady  Haneage,  one  of  the  maids 
of  honor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  swooned  at  the  mere  sight  of  a 
rose. 

There  was  once  a  family  in  Aquitaine  which  entertained  so 
great  an  aversion  to  apples,  that  the  mere  sight  of  one  set 
their  noses  bleeding. 

The  very  least  particle  of  olive  oil  introduced  in  any  dish, 
and  however  well  disguised,  was  so  obnoxious  to  a  count  of 
Barmstadt,  that  he  was  immediately  seized  with  fainting  fits. 

In  the  year  1844  a  French  soldier  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
service  because  he  could  not  overcome  his  violent  repugnance 
and  disgust  toward  animal  food. 
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Death  of  Bishop  Hamline. — Just  as  we  had  dis- 
tributed the  last  copy  for  our  present  number,  and 
were  closing  up  the  final  pages,  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  the  death,  on  the  23d  of  March,  of  Eev.  Le- 
onidas  L.  Hamline,  D.  D.,  formerly  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  first  editor  of  the 
Repository.  No  particulars  of  his  death  were  given, 
but  it  was  not  unexpected  to  himself  or  his  friends. 
For  many  years  he  had  lived  in  constant  expectation 
and  readiness  for  the  great  change,  and  it  did  not 
come  upon  him  suddenly. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Canton,  Connecticut, 
May  10,  1797,  and  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Ohio 
Conference  in  1832.  At  the  General  Conference  held 
in  Cincinnati,  May,  1836,  Rev.  William  Phillips  was 
elected  assistant  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate, Dr.  Elliott  being  editor.  Mr.  Phillips  dying  in 
the  Fall  of  the  same  year,  L.  L.  Hamline  was  chosen 
his  successor.  In  1841,  on  the'  issue  of  its  first  num- 
ber, he  became  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Repository,  hold- 
ing the  position  till  chosen  Bishop  in  1844.  Feeling 
bis  health  insufficient  for  the  duties  of  the  Episcopacy, 
he  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  same  at  the  General 
Conference  of  1852.  Since  that  time  he  has  resided 
chiefly  in  his  own  dwelling,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  the 
seat  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyau  University. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. — We  have  received  the  Forty- 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary  Society.  From 
it  we  gather  the  following  items: 

Our  missions  are  divided  into  three  classes — foreign, 
domestic,  and  missions  in  the  United  States  and  Terri- 
tories not  included  in  the  bounds  of  any  Annual  Con- 
ference. We  can  notice  only  the  first  class  in  which 
we  find, 

1.  South  American  Mission,  commenced  in  1836; 
Rev.  W.  Goodfellow,  Superintendent;  Rev.  Thomas 
Carter,  missionary. 

2.  CJiina  Mission,  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  D.  D.r  Super- 
intendent. Missionaries,  4;  assistant  missionaries,  7; 
native  helpers,  10;  members,  131;  probationers,  28; 
value  of  mission  property,  $45,025. 

3.  Foreign  German  Mission,  Rev.  L.  S.  Jacoby,  Su- 
perintendent. Preachers,  20;  preachers  on  trial,  9;  lo- 
cal preachers,  8;  students  in  the  Institute,  10;  members, 
2,852;  probationers,  1,280;  preaching-places,  177;  hear- 
ers, 12,030;  mission  property,  49,900  gold  thalers. 

4.  India  Mission,  Rev.  William  Butler,  D.  D.,  Su- 
perintendent, now  organized  into  a  Mission  Conference. 
Missionaries,  18;  native  local  preachers,  10;  native  ex- 
horters,  19;  native  school-teachers,  49;  native  commu- 
nicants, 164;  average  attendance  on  Sabbath  congre- 
gations, 515;  Sabbath  scholars,  443;  native  orphans, 
200;  scholars  in  the  schools — males,  1,112;  females, 
210;  total — 1,322;  baptisms  during  the  year,  57;  chap- 
els, 10;  Zyatts — three  to  be  built  this  year — 1;  school- 
houses,  19;  parsonages,  19;  total  value  of  the  property 
in  the  mission — rupees — 146,377. 


5.  Scandinavian  Missions,  located  in  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden;  Rev.  C.  Willerup,  Superintendent. 
Missionaries,  12;  churches,  6;  members,  949;  local 
preachers,  12;  exhorters,  14;  Sabbath  schools,  8;  schol- 
ars, 195. 

6.  African  Mission — a  Mission  Conference,  Bishop 
Scott  having  Episcopal  supervision.  Traveling  preach- 
ers, 19;  members,  1,351;  probationers,  142;  local 
preachers,  36;  native  members,  98;  schools,  20;  schol- 
ars, 1,334;  churches,  19;  infant  baptisms,  76;  adult 
baptisms,  94. 

7.  Bulgaria,  Rev.  Albert  L.  Long,  Superintendent, 
resident  in  Constantinople;  Rev.  F.  W.  Flocken,  resi- 
dent in  Tultcha.  For  some  years  previous  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  mission,  the  peculiar  political  and 
religious  agitations  of  the  countries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Lower  Danube  seemed  to  indicate  very  important 
revolutions  in  the  conditions  of  society,  opening  the 
way  for  the  speedy  spread  of  evangelical  Christianity 
among  the  people.  These  agitations  have  ceased,  and 
the  looked-for  results  have  not  been  realized.  As  ob- 
stacles opposing  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Bulgarians,  there  are  many  complications  of  their  po- 
sition, ecclesiastical,  political,  and  national,  which  can 
not  be  here  enumerated,  and  which  are  difficult  to  be 
understood  by  any  excepting  those  who  have  given 
special  attention  to  the  subject;  yet  these  very  obsta- 
cles should  still  the  more  strongly  excite  our  zeal  and 
determination  to  overcome  them,  and  with  the  blessing 
of  God  to  succeed  in  planting  in  this  important  part 
of  Europe  a  living  and  energetic  form  of  Christianity. 

Christianity  in  Jamaica. — Fifty  years  ago  Ja- 
maica was,  with  very  limited  exceptions,  a  very  Sodom 
of  iniquity.  All  classes  were  addicted  to  most  shame- 
less profligacy.  Marriage  in  many  districts  was  hardly 
known,  and  on  some  estates  was  absolutely  prohibited. 
Now  concubinage  is  becoming  branded  as  dishonorable, 
and  marriage  is  becoming  the  rule;  while  family  ties, 
and  the  hallowed  associations  of  home,  are  inducing 
an  improved  social  morality  in  other  respects. 

Fifty  years  ago,  300,000  out  of  350,000  of  the  popu- 
lation were  downtrodden  and  oppressed  under  the  iron 
foot  of  slavery.  Now,  for  six  and  twenty  years  the 
boon  of  liberty  has  been  enjoyed,  so  that  four-fifths 
of  the  present  population  can  say,  they  were  never  in 
bondage  to  any  man. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  masses  of  the  people  were  sunk 
in  the  grossest  abominations  of  African  superstition;  to 
the  great  masses  of  them  there  were  no  Bibles,  no 
Sabbaths,  no  schools.  But  now  there  is  no  longer  a 
heathen  community.  Places  of  Christian  worship  oc- 
cupy not  only  the  towns,  but  lift  up  their  head  in 
almost  every  mountain  village  and  district  of  the  land; 
so  that  the  public  means  of  grace  are  brought  within 
the  reach  of  nearly  the  whole  population.  And  every 
Christian  denomination  has  a  goodly  band  of  faithful, 
hard-working,  godly  ministers,  who  watch  for  souls,  as 
those  who  must  give  account  unto  God. 
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The  Mother  of  the  Weslets.  A  Urography. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Kirk.  12mo.  Pp.  398.  Toned  pa- 
per, crimson  edges,  beveled  sides.  Portrait.  $2.  Cin- 
cinnati: Poe  &  Hitchcock. — The  success  of  Methodism 
was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  careful  training 
of  its  founder  by  his  excellent  mother.  Often  in  ill 
health,  with  the  cares  of  a  numerous  family  pressing 
upon  her,  and  the  anxieties  attending  an  inadequate 
support,  Susanna  Wesley  so  executed  the  duties  of  her 
office  as  mother  and  teacher  that  a  whole  world  feels 
her  influence.  It  is  fitting  that  the  history  of  her  life 
should  be  told  as  her  own  memorial  and  as  a  guide  to 
others.  This  the  author  has  well  done.  He  was  dili- 
gent in  collecting  his  materials  for  the  memoir,  ran- 
sacking old  archives,  visiting  various  localities,  prose- 
cuting his  researches  in  old  burial-grounds,  looking 
into  parish  registers,  and  examining  government  rolls; 
and  the  result  is  a  painstaking,  trustworthy,  and  full 
narrative  of  this  eminent  lady.  It  is  a  deeply-inter- 
esting and  instructive  book.  It  has  already  passed 
through  several  editions  in  England,  and  deserves  as 
wide  a  circulation  in  this  country.  In  the  matter  of  its 
mechanical  execution  there  is  nothing  to  seek.  Paper, 
typography,  press-work,  and  binding  can  not  be  sur- 
passed. 

The  Christ  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Christ  of 
Modern  Criticism.  Lectures  on  Renan's  "  Vie  de 
Jesus."  By  John  Tulloch,  P.  P.,  Principal  of  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Mary,  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew;  au- 
thor of  "  Theism,"  etc.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev. 
I.  W.Wiley,  P.P.  266  pp.  16mo.  $1.25.  Cincinnati: 
Poe  &  Hitchcock. — This  is  a  reprint  of  a  work  that  has 
met  with  universal  commendation  by  the  press  of 
Great  Britain.  The  author,  Dr.  Tulloch,  is  one  of  the 
leading  scholars  of  Europe,  and  has  made  himself 
well  known  in  this  country  by  his  able  work  on  The- 
ism. The  Edinburgh  Review  pronounces  this  work 
"timely,  eloquent,  and  conclusive;"  and  says  of  its 
author,  "  no  man  in  the  country  could  bring  greater 
qualifications  to  this  work  than  Principal  Tulloch." 

Beauties  of  Sacred  Literature:  A  Compendium 
of  Christian  Poctrine,  Faith,  and  Practice.  Selected 
from  various  authors.  Edited  by  a  Lay  Member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  \2mo.  Pp.  676.  $2. 
New  York:  W.  H.  Kelly  &  Brother.  Cincinnati:  Poe 
&  Hitchcock. — The  editor  has  well  performed  his  work 
so  far  as  the  labor  of  compilation  goes,  and  has  given 
us  a  series  of  extracts  from  authors  whose  praise  is  in 
all  the  Churches.  The  number  of  names  is  not  large, 
but  the  selections  are  choice.  "We  could  have  wished  a 
greater  variety  and  a  more  copious  selection  from  the 
fathers  of  the  English  Church,  bu't  what  we  have  is 
abundant.  The  book  is  not  for  light  reading,  but  for 
thought  and  study.  It  is  severely  didactic;  but  so 
much  the  better  for  the  devotion  of  the  closet. 

Sacred  Poetrt.  Selected  from  the  Works  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  M.  A.     Edited  by  a  Lay  Member 


of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  \2mo.  Pp.  709. 
$2.  New  York:  W.  H.  Kelly  &  Brother.  Cincinnati: 
Poe  &  Hitchcock. — The  poetry  of  Charles  Wesley  is 
receiving  more  attention  than  has  heretofore  been 
given  to  it.  In  many  hymn-books  he  has  been  utterly 
ignored.  In  a  few  some  of  his  best  pieces  are  inserted 
without  credit,  clipped,  changed,  remodeled,  or  attrib- 
uted to  some  one  else.  The  bald  verses  of  prosy 
rhymesters  have  too  often  been  used  to  lead  the  devo- 
tions and  kindle  the  aspirations  of  worshipers,  while 
the  rich  treasures  of  genuine  poetry,  combined  with  re- 
ligious fervor  and  ardent  piety,  were  thrust  aside  as 
sacrilegious.  We  may  respect  the  religious  scruples 
of  certain  Christians  who  prefer  bad  versions  of  the 
Psalms  to  well-written  hymns,  but  we  can  not  think 
well  of  their  taste.  No  version  of  the  Psalms  is  satis- 
factory. A  few  have  been  well  rendered,  and  but  few. 
Even  Charles  Wesley  failed  in  his  attempts  to  reduce 
the  Psalms  to  modern  verse;  but  who  can  equal  him 
in  hymnology?  This  volume  contains  a  selection  from 
his  best  writings,  with  a  few  of  his  Psalmic  efforts.  A 
few  pieces  of  his  brother,  John  Wesley,  are  also  in- 
cluded. Those  who  want  Charles  Wesley's  hymns  in 
his  own  words,  without  change  or  abridgment,  will  do 
well  to  get  this  volume. 

The  Hand-Book  of  Dining;  or,  Corpulency  and 
Leanness  Scientifically  Considered.  By  Brillat-Savarin. 
Translated  by  L.  F.  Simpson.  New  York:  P.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.  12mo. 
$1.25. — Two  great  questions  which  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public  mind  are  discussed  in  this  book.  It  is 
founded  on  Savarin's  "  Physiology  of  Taste,"  and  is 
devoted  to  the  cure  of  leanness  and  the  reduction  of 
corpulency,  rather  than  to  the  art  of  giving  dinners. 

Method  of  Philological  Study  of  the  English 
Language.  By  Francis  A.  March.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  12mo. 
60  cents. — A  neat  and  useful  accompaniment  to  the 
Rhetoric  or  a  sequel  to  the  English  Grammar. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology.  By  Worthington 
Hooker,  M.  P.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cin- 
cinnati: Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  12mo.  $1.50.— This  is 
the  third  of  the  text-books  in  science  for  the  school 
and  family — a  series  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

The  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  for 
1865.  Albany:  L.  Tucker  &  Son.  \2mo.  30  cents. — 
This  is  the  eleventh  number  of  the  series,  which  con- 
stitutes in  itself  a  valuable  agricultural  library.  Every 
man  who  has  a  lot  of  ground  large  enough  to  plant  a 
vine  or  a  dwarf  pear-tree  should  own  the  entire  set. 

Tony  Butler.  A  Novel,  reprinted  from  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  Nexo  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincin- 
nati: Robert  Clarke  &  Co.     8vo.     $1.50. 

Too  Strange  not  to  be  True.  A  Tale.  By  Lady 
Georgiana  Fullerton.  8vo.  $1.50.  New  York:  P.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.     Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co. 
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THE  LOTE  OF  GOD  THE  TEST  OF  CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  the  Scriptures  the 
presence  of  a  decidedly  human  element.  We  love  to 
discover  this  humanity  mingling  with  divine  revela- 
tion, because  it  shows  the  Scriptures  themselves  to  be 
a  part  of  that  wonderful  scheme  of  enlightenment  and 
redemption  of  which  the  great  feature  is  the  union  of 
God  and  man,  divinity  and  humanity  in  the  person 
of  one  glorious  Redeemer.  We  thus  also  see  very 
clearly  manifested  the  different  characters  of  the 
sacred  writers;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  each  writer  seems  to  develop 
his  system  of  Christian  truth  from  his  own  stand- 
point, and  to  apprehend  divine  truth  as  it  moves  on 
his  own  mind  and  influences  his  own  heart.  Peter 
was  a  bold,  energetic,  laborious  man,  keenly  alive  to 
impressions  made  on  his  mind  or  heart,  and,  being 
impulsive  in  his  nature,  was  always  greatly  influenced 
in  action  by  those  impressions.  Paul  was  a  ripo 
scholar,  a  matured  reasoner,  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment, a  profound  lover  of  truth,  and  ready  to  devote 
himself  even  to  death  to  what  seemed  to  his  mind  to 
be  true.  James,  surnamed  the  Just,  was  an  upright, 
practical  man,  a  utilitarian,  disposed  to  look  on  things 
on  the  side  of  their  bearing  on  human  life,  and  to 
judge  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  things  according  to 
their  practical  utility.  John  was  thoughtful,  contem- 
plative, prone  to  the  study  of  his  own  heart,  disposed 
to  look  at  the  bearing  of  subjects  in  their  relation  to 
the  inner  life,  seizing  the  reality  of  spiritual  things, 
and  manifesting  them  in  the  outer  life. 

It  is  striking  how  prominently  these  traits  of  char- 
acter manifest  themselves  in  the  Christian  lives  and 
writings  of  these  men,  and  how  obviously  the  features 
of  their  own  individuality  appear  in  the  development 
of  their  views  and  in  their  practical  life.  To  Peter 
Christianity  was  divinity,  God  with  us;  to  him  the 
great  idea  was,  "  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God."  To  Paul  Christianity  was  the  truth;  to 
James  it  was  a  life;  to  John  it  was  an  experience. 
Christ  to  Peter  was  the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Jew, 
the  "founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God;"  to  Paul  he  was 
the  truth  of  God,  the  manifestation  of  his  justice  and 
mercy;  to  James  he  was  the  holiness  of  God;  to  John 
the  love  of  God.  When  Paul  contemplates  a  doctrine 
or  principle  of  religion  he  looks  at  its  truth,  he  stops 
to  analyze  and  prove  it,  and  discovers  wisdom  and 
truth  in  it.  When  John  looks  at  a  doctrine  or  fact 
he  applies  it  to  his  own  heart,  measures  it  by  his  own 
experience,  and  sees  light,  life,  and  love  in  it.  We 
see  the  wisdom  of  Christ  in  the  choice  of  these  four 
men  so  alike  in  zeal  and  devotion  for  himself  and  his 
cause,  but  so  different  in  mental  and  constitutional 
qualifications.  They  were  just  the  men  to  bring  out 
and  present  a  full  and  symmetrical  exhibition  of 
Christianity,  which  neither  one  alone  could  have  done, 
not  because  each  did  not  know  the  whole  of  Christi- 
anity, but  because  each  from  his  peculiar  temperament, 


mental  habits,  and  natural  tendencies  would  bring  out 
his  own  side  of  Christianity  into  bold  relief. 

In  this  little  company  of  revealers  of  divine  truth 
we  easily  discover  the  position  occupied  by  St.  John. 
The  great  central  idea  in  his  theological  system,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  own  Christian  experience,  and 
from  which  he  develops  his  whole  train  of  ideas  of  the 
great  scheme  of  human  redemption,  is  love.  He  looks 
upon  God,  and,  grasping  in  his  thought  the  whole  idea 
of  deity,  he  discovers  that  the  essential  feature  in  the 
divine  character  is  love.  He  looks  upon  the  Savior 
of  the  world;  he  studies  him  in  his  wonderful  life;  he 
leans  upon  his  bosom  and  feels  the  throbbing  of  his 
sympathizing  heart;  he  comprehends  the  great  subject 
of  his  redeeming  death,  and  the  essential  feature  in 
the  perfection  of  the  world's  Redeemer  is  love.  He 
sounds  the  depth  of  his  own  religious  life,  and  the 
power  which  unites  him  to  God  and  his  Savior,  the 
principle  that  links  him  to  the  people  of  God,  the 
soul-refining  and  soul-transforming  energy  which  ani- 
mates and  develops  his  whole  Christian  experience  is 
love.  God  is  love,  the  Gospel  is  love,  the  object  of 
salvation  is  love,  the  sum  of  human  duty  is  love,  and 
the  perfection  of  human  happiness  is  to  abide  forever 
in  a  world  of  love.  We  have  been  struck  by  this 
beautiful  syllogism  of  the  apostle — "God  is  love.  Every 
one  that  knoweth  God  loveth  him.  Therefore  he  that 
loveth  him  not  doth  not  hioiv  him." 

"  God  is  love."  What  a  remarkable  form  of  ex- 
pression! It  is  never  said,  God  is  anger,  God  is  jus- 
tice, or  God  is  omnipotence,  although  it  is  said  God  is 
angry,  is  just,  is  all-powerful.  It  is  a  form  of  expres- 
sion by  which  the  apostle  would  convey  to  our  minds 
the  idea  of  something  beyond  mere  beneficence,  beyond 
mere  loving  in  the  Divine  Being.  Love  is  his  nature. 
With  God  to  love  is  as  essential  as  to  be.  But  in  rela- 
tion to  the  second  proposition  of  his  syllogism  we  should 
probably  suppose  this  first  sentiment  to  contain  the  idea 
of  the  Divine  loveliness;  as  if  the  apostle  had  said,  God 
in  his  nature  and  character  is  lovely,  his  infinite  per- 
fections are  lovable,  and  therefore  every  one  that 
knows  him,  that  apprehends  his  true  nature  and  char- 
acter, loves  him.  The  language  also  implies  the  mani- 
festation of  these  perfections  of  the  Divine  character 
to  the  human  heart.  Even  God,  in  order  to  be  loved, 
must  be  made  known;  his  character,  his  excellence, 
his  own  wonderful  love  must  be  made  known  to  the 
creature. 

God  has  not  left  us  without  a  witness  of  himself. 
He  has  not  withdrawn  himself  into  the  mystery  and 
darkness  of  abstract  being,  and  far  away  from  us  in 
the  solitude  of  his  own  existence,  commanded  us  to 
love  him.  He  has  manifested  himself  to  us;  he  has 
placed  himself  before  us;  he  has  come  very  near  to 
us;  he  has  even  sent  the  brightness  of  his  own  glory 
and  the  express  image  of  his  own  person  to  dwell 
among  us.  He  places  himself  before  us  in  the  uni- 
verse he  has  made,  and  manifests  his  love  in  the  good- 
ness with  which  the  universe  is  filled.     We  do  not  say 
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with  the  pantheist  that  the  universe  is  God,  hut  we 
say  with  the  emotions  of  the  pious  heart  that  sees 
God  every  where,  the  universe  is  God  manifested  in 
creation.  He  comes  near  to  us  every  day  in  the  ever- 
shifting  scenes  of  his  providence,  in  the  events  in 
which  we  constantly  see  his  moving  hand,  and  in  the 
wisdom  and  mercy  of  which  he  addresses  our  hearts 
and  understandings.  He  has  spread  hefore  us  his 
Word,  in  which  his  true  character  and  real  excellence 
are  portrayed  before  our  eyes.  He  has  devised  and 
executed  the  great  scheme  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  God 
is  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  in  which  are  displayed 
in  the  grandest  possible  manner  the  infinite  excellences 
of  the  Divine  character.  And  more  than  this,  he  is 
even  ready  to  shine  into  our  hearts  to  give  us  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ.  God,  then,  is  not  far  from  every 
one  of  us.  We  all  may  know  him,  and  he  that  knows 
him  loves  him. 

Of  course  this  knowing  of  God  that  begets  love  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  intellectual  knowledge 
of  God.  A  mere  mental  apprehension  of  the  great- 
ness, majesty,  and  perfections  of  God  does  not  neces- 
sarily inspire  love  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  in  many 
instances  such  knowledge  only  serves  to  deepen  the 
dread  of  God  and  to  widen  the  separation  between 
him  and  the  human  soul.  The  true  knowledge  of  God 
is  an  experimental  knowledge,  a  realization  in  the 
heart  of  his  true  character  and  excellence,  a  lingering 
of  the  infinite  perfections  of  God  before  the  soul  by 
the  realizing  power  of  faith.  The  soul  that  knows 
God  spiritually  or  experimentally  sees  God  by  faith, 
enters  into  communion  with  him,  and  seizes  as  a  liv- 
ing, beautiful,  adorable  reality  the  sublime  idea  of 
God  as  manifested  in  his  works,  his  Word,  and  his 
Son.  This  is  the  apostolic  or  evangelic  knowledge  of 
God,  and  thus  to  know  him,  thus  to  grasp  and  realize 
by  faith  his  infinite  loveliness  and  excellence  inspires 
the  soul  with  love  to  him.  Therefore  he  that  does  not 
love  him  does  not  know  him. 

We  have  here,  then,  a  great  test  of  the  Christian 
life  and  experience;  he  that  does  not  love  God,  what- 
ever else  he  may  do  or  profess,  has  not  that  experi- 
mental knowledge  which,  in  apostolic  language,  is 
eternal  life.  Though  he  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  angels,  and  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and  yet 
has  not  this  divine  charity,  he  is  but  as  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Whatever  he  may 
know  of  God  intellectually,  or  however  he  may  have 
studied  his  works,  or  however  profoundly  he  may 
have  investigated  his  Word,  if  his  knowledge  of  God 
does  not  awaken  within  him  deep  and  abiding  love  he 
may  conclude  he  knows  not  God  in  the  evangelical 
and  saving  sense.  His  knowledge  of  God  is  but  as 
the  dim,  dark,  and  confused  ideas  of  a  dream,  which 
make  no  impression  on  the  mind  and  exert  no  lasting 
influence  on  the  character,  and  not  as  the  vivid  and 
actual  realizations  of  life,  which  fasten  upon  the  heart 
and  mold  and  direct  the  life. 

Thus,  too,  the  love  of  God  appears  before  us  as  the 
first  great  and  essential  principle  of  religion  and  the 
first  great  feature  of  a  genuine  morality.  No  matter 
what  may  be  the  professions  made  by  men,  or  how 
enlarged    may   be    their   claims    to    be    recognized    as 


Christians,  without  the  love  of  God  in  the  heart  they 
are  so  far  from  having  realized  the  Christian  life  that 
they  have  not  even  attained  to  the  true  knowledge  of 
God.  And  whatever  may  be  the  claims  presented  by 
the  mere  moralist  on  the  score  of  an  upright  life  and 
a  general  virtuous  deportment  to  be  recognized  as  a 
friend  of  virtue,  a  lover  of  truth,  a  moral  man,  or  a 
good  citizen,  it  is  clear  that  without  the  love,  the 
warm,  earnest  love  of  God,  however  he  may  deserve 
our  respect,  he  has  no  goodness  that  is  acceptable  to 
God,  no  virtue  in  the  eight  of  Heaven,  and  no  claim 
even  to  a  genuine  morality,  for  he  has  not  attained 
the  first  principle  of  all  true  morality — the  love  of 
God. 

It  is  important,  then,  that  this  great  test  and  essen- 
tial feature  of  all  true  morality  and  of  all  true  relig- 
ion should  itself  be  well  understood.  What  is  it  to 
love  God?  is  a  question  of  no  small  moment  in  its 
relation  to  the  Christian  life.  We  answer,  it  is  not  to 
seize  hold  of  the  mere  idea  of  God  as  manifested  in 
creation  with  a  gloomy  imagination,  and  lose  the  real 
Creator  in  the  magnificence  of  the  creation.  It  is  not 
to  stand  enraptured  before  the  mighty,  the  grand,  the 
sublime  spectacles  of  nature,  and  forget  in  our  admira- 
tion of  these  wonders  the  Being  who  called  from 
nothing  all  this  magnificence.  We  know  the  glowing 
admiration  which  may  be  kindled  in  the  human  soul 
as  it  looks  out  upon  the  great  universe  and  contem- 
plates the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  starry  heavens, 
the  smiling  landscapes  of  fields  and  woods,  the  infinite 
variety  of  mountains,  hills,  and  plains,  the  laughing 
streams,  the  broad  rivers,  the  thundering  cataracts, 
and  the  wild  harmony  of  the  seas;  but  we  know,  too, 
that  all  this  enthusiasm  may  spring  from  and  end  in 
the  mere  scenes  that  inspire  it;  that  the  sensual  poet, 
the  enthusiastic  naturalist,  and  the  profligate  infidel 
have  stood  as  enraptured  before  these  sights  as  the 
pious  Christian. 

We  answer  again,  it  is  not  mere  intellectual  appre- 
ciation of  the  greatness  and  worth  of  God.  Jehovah 
in  his  abstract  being  and  in  the  display  of  his  attri- 
butes in  his  works  may  become  an  intensely-interest- 
ing subject  of  study,  enlisting  the  deepest  inquiries  of 
the  soul,  and  the  man  of  thought  may  become  enrap- 
tured in  his  explorations  of  the  vast  field  that  opens 
before  him,  and,  losing  himself  in  his  profound  and 
abstract  thoughts,  he  may  overlook  and  forget  the 
real,  living,  personal  God,  while  he  is  only  clothing 
with  attributes  a  mere  idea.  Man  may  study  the 
Divine  nature,  analyze  the  Divine  attributes,  harmonize 
the  character,  the  works,  and  the  manifestations  of  the 
Deity,  build  for  himself  a  theory  of  doctrines,  and  be 
enraptured  with  the  beautiful  ideal  which  his  genius 
has  developed,  and  yet  not  love  God— and  yet  all  this 
be  rather  satisfying  a  curiosity  of  his  intellect  than 
supplying  a  want  of  his  heart.  To  such  a  man  God  is 
a  subject  of  study,  a  science,  and  is  as  dear  to  him  as 
the  starry  heavens  are  dear  to  the  astronomer,  as  the 
world  of  plants  and  animals  is  dear  to  the  naturalist, 
or  as  rocks,  and  minerals,  and  fossils  are  dear  to  the 
student  of  zoology.  But  this  study  does  not  touch 
the  heart  or  modify  the  life,  and  the  pagan  polytheist, 
the  modern  philosopher,  the  dreaming  pantheist,  the 
questioning  theist  may  all  meet  here  as  fellow-students 
of  the  science  of  God. 
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We  answer  again,  it  is  not  a  mere  sentimentality 
that  manifests  itself  in  occasional  spasmodic  outbursts 
of  emotional  feeling  as  some  striking  display  of  Divine 
compassion  or  beneficence  appears  in  his  works  or  his 
providence.  Sentiment,  susceptibility  to  easy  and 
deep  emotion  is  a  thing  beautiful  enough  in  itself,  and 
throws  a  mild  sunshine  over  many  of  the  rough  scenes 
of  human  life;  but  it  is  not  that  part  of  the  soul 
which  God  has  chosen  or  attuned  for  the  love  of  him- 
self. For  this  it  is  too  light,  too  transient,  too  fluctu- 
ating. The  sentimentalist  may  be  softened  into  emo- 
tions of  tenderness  as  he  looks  upon  some  wise  and 
kind  arrangement  in  the  creation,  or  some  exhibition 
of  the  tenderness  and  care  of  the  Great  Parent  for  his 
creatures,  and  may  feel  a  fugitive  emotion  of  grati- 
tude for  these  beneficent  arrangements,  and  may  even 
overflow  with  tears,  while  his  heart  is  still  empty  of 
God  himself.     These  emotions  are  transient  and  super- 


ficial, floating  on  the  surface  of  the  soul  like  those 
broken  waves  of  the  ocean  which  ruffle  its  bosom  but 
leave  the  depths  of  the  great  sea  untouched. 

But  love,  true  love  to  God,  is  the  love  of  himself, 
not  merely  of  his  works,  not  merely  of  an  ideal  being 
that  our  imagination  has  created,  but  the  living,  the 
real,  the  true  God.  It  is  the  love  of  his  character, 
not  only  of  his  beneficence,  but  also  of  his  truth  and 
holiness.  Love  to  God  is  that  deep,  active,  and  life- 
giving  emotion  of  the  soul  inspired  by  the  realization 
of  the  true  God,  of  his  real  character,  and  of  our 
relations  to  him,  which  loves  his  entire  will,  seeks  to 
please  and  obey  him,  delights  in  him,  yearns  for  com- 
munion with  him,  sympathizes  with  his  gracious  pur- 
poses, cooperates  with  his  grand  designs,  seeks  his 
glory,  and  proves  its  presence  by  its  influence  on  the 
heart  and  life.  He  that  thus  loves  knows  God,  for 
God  is  love. 


ttili. 


Our  Engravings. — We  present  our  readers  two 
interesting  engravings  for  this,  number.  The  first,  a 
"  Scene  on  the  Nile  at  Philoe,"  above  Syene,  the 
ancient  boundary  of  Egypt,  is  from  a  picture  by  W. 
H.  Bartlett,  one  of  the  first  landscape  painters  of 
England.  It  was  engraved  for  us  by  the  enterprising 
young  artists  who  have  associated  themselves  as  the 
"  Western  Engraving  Company,"  at  Chicago,  after  an 
engraving  from  the  original  picture  in  the  Gems  of  Art. 
We  can  not  better  introduce  the  picture  to  our  read- 
ers than  by  the  following  extract  taken  from  the 
journal  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  accomplished  artist: 

"  We  had  reached  the  limit  of  Egypt,  the  'tower  of 
Syene,'  the  modern  Assouan,  and  moored  beneath  the 
granite  rock  covered  with  the  ruins  of  its  old  fortress, 
round  the  base  of  which  the  Nile  flowed  rapidly,  scarce 
tranquilized  after  its  struggle  through  the  rocks  and 
sands  of  the  first  cataract,  to  pass  which  was  our  next 
day's  business.  The  Captain  of  the  Cataracts,  as  he  is 
called,  a  Nubian  from  the  village  of  Philce,  was  sent 
for,  it  being  his  business — cum  privilegio — to  assure 
the  safe  passage  of  all  boats  passing  and  repassing. 
A  bargain  was  soon  struck,  and  early  in  the  morning 
he  came  on  board  with  his  men.  His  appearance  at 
once  inspired  confidence  in  his  capacity  and  resolu- 
tion; he  stationed  his  half-naked  men  in  different 
parts  of  the  boat,  our  own  crew  were  to  work  the 
sails  as  ordered,  and  under  such  a  leader  they  seemed 
inspired  with  a  degree  of  alacrity  very  different  from 
their  usual  indifference  which  had  hitherto  been  our 
daily  torment.  Our  broad  sails  were  thrown  out  to 
the  Etesian  wind;  we  flew  rapidly  past  Elephantina, 
and-  soon  reached  the  outposts  of  that  maze  of  rocky 
islets  through  which  the  noble  river  forces  its  tumultu- 
ous passage  from  Nubia  into  Egypt.  All  was  now 
attention;  as  we  entered  the  foaming  currents  the 
quick  eye  of  the  master-pilot  glanced  from  rock  to 
rock,  the  man  at  the  bows  watched  the  turn  of  every 
eddy.  Quickly  and  dextrously  our  course  was  changed; 
at  one    moment  our   huge  sails,  bellowing,  straining 


with  their  utmost  force  through  the  boiling  torrent, 
we  seemed  bearing  down  upon  a  pile  of  granite,  against 
which  our  bark  would  have  crashed  like  an  egg  shell, 
when  almost  touching  it  the  voice  of  the  Reis  was 
heard,  calm  and  clear  above  the  roar  of  the  troubled 
waters,  and  a  sudden  shift  of  our  canvas  would  bring  us 
up  on  the  edge  of  a  sandy  shoal — nervous  work  enough 
for  a  few  minutes,  till  reassured  against  peril  by  the 
calmness  and  dexterity  of  our  pilot,  we  could  enjoy  the 
wild  and  exciting  grandeur  of  the  scene  around  us, 
which  assumed  a  new  aspect  with  every  turn  of  the 
helm.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  principles  of  life 
and  death,  of  the  burning  desert  and  the  fertile  val- 
ley, seen  ever  side  by  side  in  this  wonderful  land,  had 
met  in  convulsion,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  coil  of  the 
half-prisoned  river,  left  traces  of  a  doubtful  struggle 
for  the  mastery.  Here  rises,  sheer  from  the  flood,  a 
huge  pile  of  black  and  frowning  basalt,  the  offspring 
of  fire;  there  a  green  isle,  covered  with  tangled  palms 
and  scented  acacias;  granite  rocks,  polished  and  slip- 
pery by  the  long  action  of  water;  lovely  islets,  bor- 
dered with  a  rim  of  the  whitest  and  finest  sand,  sprink- 
led with  mimosas,  and  vocal  with  birds.  All  these, 
wildly  thrown  together,  and  of  every  size,  from  large 
islands  to  single  rocks,  scarce  peeping  above  the  roar- 
ing current  at  this  season  of  the  Nile's  rise,  taxed  the 
utmost  skill  and  attention  of  our  pilot.  Darting  from 
one  side  to  another  as  the  eddies  required,  we  reached 
a  point  where  the  increasing  roar  of  the  river  gave 
signs  of  a  serious  impediment  to  our  progress;  the 
Nubians,  leaping  into  the  stream  and  gaining  the 
overhanging  rocks,  with  loud  shouts  began  to  haul  up 
the  boat,  but  the  force  of  the  waters  was  such  that,  in 
spite  of  our  still  straining  sails,  we  could  not  surmount 
its  fury,  but  were  evidently  backing  into  a  whirlpool 
edged  with  jagged  rock  splinters — an  ominous  predica- 
ment. It  was  now,  at  the  decisive  moment,  that  all  but 
those  required  for  the  helm  dashed  into  the  flood,  and 
with  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  Heylessa — 
'  God  help  us!' — chorus  of  increasing  vigor,  we  shot  up 
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the  rapid  into  the  quiet  water  above,  and  the  rocks 
around  echoed  with  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 
naked  and  streaming  Nubians.  A  calm  and  noble 
reach  of  the  majestic  river,  shut  in  like  a  lake  with 
its  mountain  border,  soon  opened  on  us  through  a 
portal  of  the  last  of  those  scattered  piles  of  black 
rocks  through  which  we  had  forced  our  noisy  way; 
and  in  its  midst  an  island  slept,  as  it  were  in  enchant- 
ment— the  sacred  Philoe,  its  temples  of  mysterious 
sanctity  half  hidden  by  sheltering  groves  of  palm,  and 
reflected  far  down  into  the  broad,  silent,  and  glassy 
river.  Gliding  across  this  tranquil  basin,  we  furled  our 
sails  and  lay  the  boat  under  the  shadow  of  a  high 
bank  overhung  with  palm-trees — certainly  the  most 
beautiful  spot  in  Egypt.  The  island  of  Philce  is  not 
of  great  extent,  but  contains  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Isis,  besides  smaller  buildings  in  the  later  Egyptian 
architecture,  when  its  severe  and  massive  grandeur 
had  become  modified  by  the  influence  of  Grecian  art. 
This  elegance  of  its  style  is  well  adapted  to  the  poet- 
ical character  of  the  site  and  scenery,  as  appears  in 
the  detached  building  in  the  engraving,  which  from 
the  water  has  a  remarkably-graceful  effect.  Another 
peculiarity  of  the  architecture  in  the  island  consists 
in  beautiful  corridors  of  the  lightest  and  happiest 
design,  leading  from  the  propylon  of  the  great  temple 
to  the  edge  of  the  river.  The  views  from  every  part 
of  the  island  are  full  of  a  certain  quiet  and  solemn 
beauty,  which  must  have  greatly  added  to  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  spot,  one  of  the  most  sacred  in 
Egypt  on  account  of  its  being  the  supposed  burial- 
place  of  Osiris." 

The  engraving  represents  the  usual  landing-place, 
the  beautiful  detached  building,  called  by  the  Arabs 
"  The  Bed  of  Pharaoh,"  being  the  principal  object.  It 
forms  no  part  of  the  great  temple,  the  propylon  of 
which  appears,  however,  in  the  background. 

The  portrait  of  Bishop  Kingsley  will  be  welcomed 
Ijy  thousands  of  the  old  readers  of  the  "  Western 
Advocate,"  who  have  often  wished  to  see  the  man  who 
stood  so  firmly  for  the  right,  for  the  country,  for  the 
Church,  and  for  every  good  and  noble  cause.  All  our 
readers  will  welcome  it  as  the  portrait  of  one  whom 
the  Church  has  delighted  to  honor  by  placing  him  in 
her  highest  position  of  trust  and  responsibility.  The 
engraving  is  in  Mr.  Buttre's  best  style,  and  that  is 
the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  a  portrait. 
This  is  the  last  of  our  Episcopal  series,  and  we  must 
wait  till  the  Church  shall  make  some  new  bishops 
before  we  can  thus  adorn  our  pages  again.  Alas!  who 
shall  be  the  next? 

A  New  Direction  for  Benevolence. — The  Ameri- 
can Union  Commission,  like  the  Sanitary  and  the  Chris- 
tian Commission,  has  been  called  into  existence  by  the 
emergencies  of  the  war.  Its  work  is  relief  and  resto- 
ration. Thousands  whom  the  war  has  reduced  to  want, 
or  has  driven  from  their  homes,  must  now  be  fed, 
clothed,  and  saved  alive.  As  fast  as  possible  the  waste 
places  must  be  repaired;  homes  which  have  been  im- 
poverished or  demolished  must  be  restored,  and  the 
blessings  of  industry  and  of  peace  must  be  revived 
wherever  war  has  spread  its  desolations.  For  these 
objects  this  Commission  has  been  organized.  It  is  a 
Commission  having  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 


United  States  and  the  facilities  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  the  prosecution  of  its  work.  It  is  a  Union 
Commission,  caring  for  those  who,  amid  the  threats 
and  terrors  of  the  rebellion,  have  remained  faithful  to 
the  National  Government;  and  saving  for  the  country, 
by  timely  generosity,  the  thousands  of  refugees  whom 
the  tides  of  war  have  cast  upon  our  hands.  It  is 
American,  becausB,  as  its  object  is  national,  it  aims  to 
embrace  in  one  national  organization  a  work  that  has 
heretofore  been  attempted  by  local  and  limited  move- 
ments, but  which  belongs  to  the  nation  at  large. 

Already  there  is  opening  before  the  loyal  people  a 
vast  and  imperative  work  of  philanthropy  as  fast  as 
the  theater  of  the  rebellion  is  reclaimed  to  the  Union, 
and  the  broad  basis  of  this  Commission  will  enable  it 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  various  industrial,  economical, 
and  educational  phases  of  that  work  which  will  arise 
upon  the  return  of  peace.  By  its  fundamental  article, 
approved  by  the  Government  at  Washington,  the  Com- 
mission "  is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and 
cooperating  with  the  people  of  those  portions  of  the 
United  States  which  have  been  desolated  and  impover- 
ished by  the  war,  in  the  restoration  of  their  civil  and 
social  condition  upon  the  basis  of  industry,  education, 
freedom,  and  Christian  morality."  We  heartily  com- 
mend this  new  Commission  to  the  favor  of  the  same 
loyal  and  benevolent  multitudes  who  have  already 
done  so  much  for  the  two  great  Commissions  whose 
history  will  be  a  glorious  chapter  in  the  records  of  our 
great  war. 

A  New  Art  Enterprise. — The  readers  of  the  Re- 
pository have  frequently  seen  the  name  of  Samuel  P. 
Avery  attached  to  our  engravings  as  the  proprietor  of 
many  of  the  beautiful  paintings  from  which  some  of 
our  choicest  pictures  have  been  engraved.  We  have 
been  much  indebted  to  the  excellent  taste  and  cheerful 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Avery  in  reaching  and  maintain- 
ing the  high  position  which  the  Repository  holds  in 
its  department  of  engravings.  We  are  now  glad  to 
learn  that  he  has  at  No.  694  Broadway,  New  York, 
"an  establishment  for  engraving,  publishing,  and  gen- 
eral agency  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  fine  oil  paint- 
ings and  other  works  of  art."  He  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  receive  occasional  consignments  of  superior 
paintings  and  drawings  directly  from  distinguished 
foreign  artists.  But  he  especially  solicits  orders  to 
purchase  on  commission  such  works  of  art  from  Amer- 
ican artists.  Many  years  of  association  with  these 
artists,  and  earnest  love  and  study  of  their  works, 
will  enable  him  to  present  peculiar  advantages  to  those 
who  desire  to  procure  choice  selections.  We  cordially 
commend  Mr.  Avery  to  any  of  our  friends  who  may 
wish  aid  or  counsel  in  the  purchase  of  fine  pictures. 

Articles  Accepted. — Lisbeth's  Lesson;  Diligent  in 
Business;  The  Raindrop;  Great  Sacrifices,  etc.;  Theo- 
dore Beza;  A  Night  in  St.  Augustine;  Klopstock;  The 
Smitten  Christ;  I  am  Living  in  the  Shadows;  We  are 
Growing  Old;  The  Past;  and  The  Woodland  Shade. 

Articles  Declined. — The  American  Indian;  Sor- 
row's Promises  to  the  Christian;  The  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem; A  Dirge;  To  Maime  in  Heaven;  The  Story  of  a 
Remarkable  Child;  Flowers;  Night  on  the  Battle- 
Field ;  A  Place  for  Every  One;  and  Only  One  was 
Killed. 
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MADAME  DE  KEUDENER. 
THE   BELLE   AND   THE   SAINT. 


BY    UBi.     L.   A.     HOLDICH. 


TO  those  who  have  riot  felt  the  transforming 
power  of  grace  in  their  own  hearts  the 
character  of  Madame  de  Krudener  remains  an 
unsolved  enigma.  One  of  her  biographers 
gravely  remarks  that  "the  rapidity  with  which 
she  rose  from  the  merest  worldliness  t^  the 
highest  religious  aspirations,  and  to  some  of 
the  most  noble  of  religious  virtues  was  such  as 
almost  to  baffle  analysis."  She  doubts  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  conversion  tested  by  years  of  holy 
living,  and  calls  it  "a  mysterious  faculty  of 
escaping  from  harm  like  a  bird  from  the  net  of 
a  fowler."  She  is  unjust  to  Madame  de  Kru- 
dener throughout  because  she  neither  compre- 
hends her  mind  nor  her  heart.  While  she  ac- 
knowledges that  in  her  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  "  the  wild  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the 
soft  landscape  over  which  bends  an  Italian  sky" 
alike  rise  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  she 
yet  adds  that  she  could  not  have  painted  so 
truly  if  she  had  not  been  acquainted  with< 
Chateaubriand  and  Bernardine  de  Saint  Pierre. 
She  gives  her  credit  neither  for  genius  nor  sin- 
cere piety.  She  calls  her  a  mystic  and  a 
dreamer  for  saying,  after  the  commencement  of 
her  new  life,  "  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
have  I  experienced  miracles.  I  have  been  in- 
itiated into  the  mysteries  of  eternity."  Is  not 
every  soul  born  to  God  a  miracle? 

Julia  de  Wietinghoff  was  born  in  the  old  for- 
tified town  of  Riga,  on  the  Dwina,  November 
21,  1764.  Her  father's  family  was  so  ancient 
that  he  scorned  to  receive  a  modern  title,  though 
he  was  not  above  increasing  his  lai'ge  fortune 
by  commercial  speculations.  From  her  mother, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Marshal  Munich,  Julia 
inherited  (he  brilliant  beauty  and  winning  man- 
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ners  for  which  she  was  always  distinguished. 
Though  nursed  in  luxury  and  magnificence,  her 
education  was  neglected  in  an  important  point; 
she  was  sensitive  and  imaginative  in  the  high- 
est degree,  but  the  character  which  needed 
strengthening  did  not  receive  it;  her  reflective 
powers  were  not  cultivated,  and  the  defective 
system  under  which  she  was  nurtured  caused 
error  and  sorrow  in  after  years. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  a  marriage  de  conven- 
ance  was  planned  for  her  with  a  neighbor,  whose 
lands  lay  contiguous  to  her  father's.  They 
were  betrothed  without  any  love  on  her  part, 
for  her  feelings  were  not  taken  into  the  account. 
She  prayed,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  that 
God  would  avert  the  coming  evil,  and  thought 
he  answered  her  in  sending  a  severe  attack  of 
measles,  which  disfigured  her  for  a  time,  and 
ultimately  broke  off  the  marriage.  She  was 
eighteen  years  old  when  she  became  the  third 
wife  of  M.  de  Krudener.  He  was  twenty  years 
older  than  she,  but  a  man  of  noble  character, 
commanding  appearance,  and  high  station. 
Madame  de  Krudener  never  did  things  by 
halves.  She  soon  learned  to  love  her  husband 
extravagantly.  They  were,  however,  perfect 
contrasts;  she  so  full  of  "passionate  woman- 
hood," he,  ever  calm,  dignified,  and  self-pos- 
sessed. How  he  governed  himself  an  anecdote 
that  she  relates  tells  us.  She  was  with  him  at 
Berlin  where  he  had  gone  as  embassador  for 
Paul  I,  and  one  evening  while  doing  the  hon- 
ors at  a  splendid  fete,  which  he  was  giving  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor,  he  received  a  start- 
ling dispatch  from  His  Majesty  which  involved 
the  chance  of  an  exile  to  Siberia  and  the  final 
ruin  of  himself  and  family.  For  three  weeks 
the  sword  hung  over  his  head,  yet  he  preserved 
a  calm  exterior  and  breathed  no  word  of  what 
he  was  suffering  to  any  human  being.  Fortu- 
nately the  blow  was  averted,  and  he  afterward 
stood  higher  than  ever  in  his  sovereign's  favor. 
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One  can  not  but  suppose  that  such  a  man, 
possessing,  as  he  did,  the  unbounded  affection 
of  his  young  and  lovely  wife,  might  have  molded 
her  character  into  any  form  he  chose.  But  it 
was  not  so.  They  never  grew  to  be  alike.  He 
was  above  her  weaknesses,  and  she  never  could 
attain  the  repose  and  self-control  which  by  na- 
ture were  his.  She  took  pains  to  procure  him 
fruits  and  flowers  which  he  did  not  consider 
worth  the  trouble,  and  annoyed  him  with  ex- 
pressions of  tender  concern  when  he  was  wea- 
ried with  diplomatic  cares.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand the  anxiety  she  felt  for  him  when  he 
rode  a  spirited  horse  or  exposed  himself  to  any 
other  danger.  They  lived  in  a  villa  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Brenta.  He  was  absent 
one  stormy  night,  and  the  tender,  but  not  too 
wise  woman,  fancying  him  struggling  in  the 
3wollen  waters,  roused  the  servants  and  went 
forth  with  them  to  meet  him.  He  returned 
safely,  and  had  no  pity  for  her  fears.  "Alas," 
she  said,  "he  would  have  gone  to  bed  and 
slept!" 

In  1784  she  became  the  mother  of  a  son,  and 
soon  after  this  event  accompanied  her  husband 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  she  was  presented  to 
Catherine  II,  who  made  M.  de  Krudener  her 
representative  at  Venice,  where  Madame  de 
Krudener  accompanied  him.  At  this  time  her 
brilliant  beauty  was  in  its  full  maturity.  Every 
thing  she  wore  became  her.  If  she  bought  a 
handkerchief  and  tied  it  round  her  head  the 
shopkeeper  found  an  eager  demand  for  his  whole 
stock.  She  captivated  the  fashionable  world  of 
Paris  by  her  shawl-dance.  Madame  de  Stael 
thus  describes  it  in  a  work  of  fiction:  "Never 
have  grace  and  beauty  produced  a  more  extra- 
ordinary effect  on  a  numerous  assembly.  This 
foreign  dance  has  a  charm  of  which  nothing 
that  we  have  seen  can  give  a  fair  idea.  It  is 
a  thoroughly  Asiatic  mixture  of  indolence  and 
vivacity,  of  sadness  and  mirth.  Sometimes 
when  the  music  became  softer,  Delphine  walked 
a  few  steps  with  head  inclined  and  arms  folded, 
as  if  memory  and  regret  came  and  mingled  with 
the  splendors  of  the  fete,  but  suddenly  resum- 
ing her  light  and  lively  dance,  she  wrapped 
herself  in  an  Indian  shawl,  which  set  off  her 
figure,  and  fell  back  with  her  long  hair,  making 
her  whole  person  a  most  exquisite  picture." 

We  pass  from  this  period  of  Madame  de 
Krudener's  life,  omitting  many  details  which 
hardly  seem  substantiated  by  more  than  com- 
mon report,  to  the  time  of  her  widowhood.  It 
is  said  that  she  left  her  husband  without  his 
consent  to  travel  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland.  She  then  established  herself  in 
Paris  and  commenced  a  literary  career  under 


most  favorable  auspices.  Her  friends,  Madame 
de  Stael,  Benjamin  Constant,  Michaud,  Cha- 
teaubriand, and  de  Saint  Pierre,  thronged 
around  her.  She  was  as  graceful,  lovely,  and 
winning  as  ever,  and  admiration  met  her  on 
every  hand.  Suddenly  came  the  intelligence  of 
her  husband's  death,  which  she  received  with 
the  most  poignant  grief  and  remorse.  She  left 
the  gay  capital  and  retired  to  Lyons,  where  she 
remained  a  year.  In  1803  she  returned  to 
Paris,  to  be  again  surrounded  by  troops  of 
flatterers  and  admirers. 

But  God  had  a  higher  life  in  store  for  her. 
He  intended  her  for  better  things.  She  went 
to  Riga,  her  birthplace,  to  visit  her  mother. 
As  she  one  day  stood  before  the  window  a 
gentleman,  who  had  been  one  of  her  old  ad- 
mirers, took  off  his  hat  to  bow  to  her,  stag- 
gered, and  fell  dead  before  her  eyes.  The  hor- 
ror of  Madame  de  Krudener  was  intense.  It 
almost  unsettled  her  reason.  Death  became  a 
reality,  and  the  remembrance  of  her  frivolous 
life  filled  her  with  terror.  She  feared  the  judg- 
ments of  God.  Her  past  love  of  admiration 
appeared  a  mortal  sin.  She  shut  out  the  light 
of  day,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  appalled 
her.  This  state  of  torture  was  followed  by  a 
deep  and  settled  melancholy.  0  what  is  intel- 
lect or  cultivation,  what  the  teaching  of  man 
compared  with  the  light  and  knowledge  which 
God  bestows  upon  them  who  look  to  him  in 
faith,  and  simply  follow  his  leadings!  This 
charming  and  captivating  woman,  with  troops 
of  literary  and  polished  friends,  found  comfort 
only  through  the  directions  of  one  of  His  most 
obscure  and  lowly  children.  In  the  way  of 
business  she  came  in  contact  with  a  shoemaker 
of  Riga,  and,  struck  with  the  peaceful  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  asked, 

"Friend,  are  you  happy?" 

"One  of  the  happiest  of  men,"  was  the  re- 
joinder. 

She  said  no  more,  but  thought  of  his  answer 
all  night,  and  went  to  his  house  in  the  morning 
to  learn  the  secret  of  his  happiness.  He  was 
one  of  the  Moravian  brethren,  and  knew  the 
joy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  peace  of  Jesus 
through  his  own  rich  experience.  He  told  her 
how  it  is  attained,  and  his  words  filled  her  with 
joy.  From  that  hour  she  gave  herself  solely 
to  God,  and  engaged  in  his  service  with  all  the 
ardor  which  she  had  hitherto  given  to  worldly 
pursuits.  Her  biographer  tells  us  that  "she 
was  laughed  at,"  which  does  not  in  the  least 
surprise  us.  But  we  do  not  agree  with  her 
when  she  says  that  "such  a  transformation 
should  not  inspire  confidence  nor  respect."  On 
the  same  page  she  acknowledges  that  "sincere" 
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Madame  de  Krudener  "certainly  was,"  while 
at  the  same  time  she  accuses  her  of  "uniting 
the  meanest  artifices  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
prayer."  She  thinks  it  gross  "enthusiasm,"  too, 
for  her  to  say,  "Why  should  I  not  believe  that 
a  pious  heart  praying  to  Heaven  with  simplic- 
ity and  trust  to  help  it  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  another  should  not  be  heard?" 
Miss  Kavanagh  should  have  gone  to  school  to 
the  poor  shoemaker  of  Riga  to  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  that  "mystic  life,"  which  is  such  a  puz- 
zle to  her  now. 

By  nature  Madame  de  Krudener  was  gener- 
ous and  kindly,  but  when  she  gave  herself  to 
God  the  poor  became  her  especial  charge.  She 
visited  Prussia,  and  conquering  her  womanly 
shrinking  at  the  sight  of  pain  nursed  wounded 
soldiers  in  the  hospitals.  There  she  met  the 
lovely  and  unfortunate  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  a 
warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  them.  She 
spent  some  time  in  the  family  of  young  Stilling 
at  Carlsruhe,  where  she  divided  her  hours  be- 
tween literary  composition  and  the  care  of  the 
poor.  She  also  visited  the  good  pastor  Oberlin 
in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  The  poor  of  Christ's 
flock  had  become  dearer  to  her  than  the  wits 
and  savans  of  glittering  Paris. 

Like  most  Christians  who  swerve  in  any 
marked  manner  from  the  beaten  path  in  which 
les  religiqucx  respectables  are  content  to  walk, 
she  met  with  calumny  and  persecution.  With 
her  daughter  Juliette  she  took  a  humble  and 
retired  cottage  in  the  Valley  of  Lichtenthal. 
A  wooden  crucifix  was  the  only  ornament  of 
her  poorly-furnished  room.  Though  she  did 
not  call  herself  a  Roman  Catholic  she  greatly 
venerated  this  symbol  of  the  Savior's  sufferings, 
and  thought  those  injured  themselves  who 
looked  coldly  on  it.  But  her  faith  passed  be- 
yond the  outward  sign.  Mother  and  daughter 
spent  their  mornings  in  charitable  visits,  and 
then  returned  to  their  simple  and  quiet  home. 
So  frugal  were  they,  though  Madame  de  Kru- 
dener was  rich,  that  they  did  not  allow  them- 
selves meat,  save  when  they  had  a  visitor. 
They  often  lived  upon  dry  bread.  Every  thing 
was  given  to  the  poor.  Yet  all  saw  that  hap- 
piness and  heavenly  peace  dwelt  beneath  their 
roof. 

In  the  year  1814  Madame  de  Krudener's  sin- 
gular acquaintance  with  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der commenced.  Born  a  Russian,  she  had  vis- 
ited his  Court  in  her  earlier  days,  and  knew 
something  by  observation  of  the  perils  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Emperor's  office.  In  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend,  Mademoiselle  Stourdza,  she  had 
expressed  a  deep  concern  for  his  spiritual  wel- 
fare.    One  evening  while  he  was  passing  some 


time  at  Heilbrunn,  a  town  on  the  Neckar  noted 
for  its  medicinal  baths,  he  took  up  his  Bible  to 
read,  when  Madame  de  Krudener  was  an- 
nounced. He  had  just  been  wishing  for  her, 
and  took  her  coming  at  that  time  as  a  dispen- 
sation of  Heaven.  She  came  to  him  in  the 
spirit  of  a  female  Elijah.  He  was  an  amiable 
voluptuary,  yet  not  without  many  religious 
convictions.  She  reproved  him  for  his  sins,  and 
urged  him  to  lead  another  life.  A  flow  of  elo- 
quence from  the  lips  of  this  pious  and  deep- 
feeling  woman  held  the  Emperor  spell-bound 
for  two  long  hours.  Her  voice  was  sweet  and 
her  manner  graceful,  but  it  was  her  truth  and 
earnestness  that  enchained  him.  His  heart  re- 
ceived her  words,  and  he  resolved  to  be  guided 
by  them.  From  that  hour  she  exercised  that 
remarkable  influence  over  the  Emperor  of  which 
many  have  heard.  She  used  it  only  to  do  him 
and  others  good.  Had  she  been  an  ambitious 
woman  she  might  have  elevated  herself  to  any 
bight.  This  influence  was  not  confined  to  the 
Emperor.  All  who  came  in  contact  with  her 
felt  her  power.  Love  to  God  and  man  threw  a 
halo  round  her.  The  peace  of  Jesus  beamed  in 
her  countenance.  She  inculcated  boundless 
charity  and  practiced  it  as  well.  Salvation 
through  Christ  was  her  constant  theme.  She 
said,  how  truly, 

"In  the  Romish  Church  the  means  of  recon- 
ciliation between  God  and  man,  through  the 
medium  of  Jesus  Christ,  has  been  well  pre- 
served, but  petrified — without  spirit  or  life." 

Alexander  begged  her  to  come  to  him  at 
Heidelberg.  She  went,  accompanied  by  several 
religious  friends  and  her  young  daughter,  a 
beautiful  and  warm-hearted  girl  with  views 
akin  to  her  own.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
he  summoned  her  to  Paris.  Under  what  dif- 
ferent circumstances  was  intercourse  with  her 
old  friends  renewed!  Crowds  pressed  around 
her  to  learn  "the  new  faith"  that  she  preached, 
and  we  are  told  that  "her  enthusiasm  and  ardor 
seemed  contagious." 

"She  says  the  strangest  things  with  the  most 
convincing  calmness,"  wrote  Madame  de  Genlis. 
Benjamin  Constant  came  to  her  for  consolation 
in  his  worldly  troubles.  The  charming  coquette, 
Madame  Recamier,  attended  her  prayer  meet- 
ings. There  she  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  Madame  de  Krudener  persuaded  Benjamin 
Constant  to  write  her  a  note,  of  which  we  give 
a  translation,  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  some  of 
its  French  piquancy: 

"I  acquit  myself  with  some  embarrassment 
of  a  commission  which  Madame  de  Krudener 
has  just  given  me.  She  begs  you  to  come  as 
little  beautiful  as  possible.     She  says  that  you 
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dazzle  every  one's  eyes,  and  that  all  minds  are 
disturbed  by  it,  and  attention  is  impossible. 
You  can  not  banish  your  beauty,  but  do  not 
enhance  it."* 

After  the  Emperor  returned  to  Russia,  Mad- 
ame de  Krudener  traveled  through  Switzerland. 
Crowds  of  poor  people  thronged  around  her,  to 
whom  she  administered  spiritual  and  temporal 
aid.  Her  whole  soul  was  penetrated  with  com- 
passion for  them. 

It  is  said  that  she  once  saw  a  young  girl 
who  had  been  in  better  circumstances,  weeping 
because  she  was  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  obliged 
to  sweep  the  door-steps.  Madame  de  Krudener 
approached  her,  and  taking  the  broom  from  her 
hand,  as  she  performed  the  office  herself,  told 
her  the  legend  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who,  though 
the  daughter  of  kings,  also  swept  till  the  Holy 
Son  took  the  broom  from  her  hands. 

She  saw  a  poor  woman  made  so  loathsome 
by  a  cancer  in  her  face  that  all  shrank  from 
her.  In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  laid  his  hand 
on  the  leper,  she  went  up  and  kissed  the  suffer- 
ing woman.  Her  daughter  reproved  her  for  it, 
fearing  contagion. 

"Do  not  scold  me,"  she  said;  "think  for  how 
many  years  this  poor  thing  has  been  repelled 
by  her  fellow-creatures.  She  must  learn  that 
Christians  love  their  brethren." 

Her  health  became  so  prostrated  by  the  la- 
bors of  the  past  twenty  years  that  in  1821  she 
was  recommended  to  spend  the  Winter  at  the 
Crimea.  Worn-out  and  exhausted,  she  did  not 
live  long  after  reaching  it.  A  few  days  before 
her  death  she  wrote  to  her  son,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Christian  humility  and  faith,  "What 
good  I  have  done  will  remain;  what  I  have 
done  of  evil — for  how  often  have  I  taken  for 
the  voice  of  God  what  was  only  the  fruit  of 
my  imagination  and  my  pride — will  be  effaced 
by  the  mercy  of  my  God.  My  numerous  in- 
iquities are  all  I  have  to  offer  to  God  and  man, 
but  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  will  purify  me 
from  all  my  sins." 

In  this  faith  Madame  de  Krudener  died  in 
great  calmness  and  peace  on  Christmas  day, 
1824. 

We  feel  no  pain  in  naming  the  dying  day  of 
one  who  departs  in  such  a  spirit.  But  sadness 
comes  over  us  when  we  contrast  her  last  hours 


*"  Je  m'acquitte  avec  un  peu  d'embarras  d'une  com- 
mission que  Madame  de  Krudener  vient  me  dormer. 
Elle  vous  supplie  de  venir  la  moins  belle  que  vous 
pourrez.  Elle  dit  vous  eblouissez  tout  le  monde,  et 
que  par  la  toutes  les  ames  sont  troublees,  et  toutes  les 
attentions  impossibles.  Vous  ne  pouvez  pas  deposer 
votre  charme,  mais  ne  le  rehaussez  pas." 


with  those  of  most  of  her  early  friends.  Queens 
of  grace  and  beauty;  proud  rulers  in  the  realms 
of  mind,  what  did  it  avail  them  when  the  world 
for  which  they  had  lived  was  flitting  from  their 
grasp?  But  the  light  of  the  Cross  rests  upon 
the  grave  of  her  who  broke  from  the  charmed 
circle,  and  listening  to  the  Master's  voice  hum- 
bly followed  him  till  his  last  call  came  to  her 
to  enter  into  his  rest.  "We  shall  meet  again! 
we  shall  meet  again!" — "Nous  nous  reverrons — 
nous  nous  reverrons" — said  poor  Madame  Rec- 
amier  to  the  friend  who  hung  over  her  in  her 
dying  hours;  but  when  and  how?  Had  Mad- 
ame de  Krudener  been  ashed  the  question,  how 
readily  she  would  have  replied,  "He  which 
raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  raise  up  us  also 
by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us  with  you." 


COWSLIPS. 
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Who  are  these,  with  soft,  bright  eyes, 

From  the  cold  earth  peeping? 
Where  the  dusky  April  skies, 
Solemn  tears  are  weeping? 
"  We  're  the  yellow  cowslips, 
And  we  've  waited  long 
For  the  warm,  sweet  rains  of  Spring 
And  the  wild-bird's  song, 
And  the  sunshine's  glistening  beams, 

And  the  breezes  tender, 
Calling  us  from  quiet  dreams, 
Up  to  life's  full  splendor." 

But  the  air  is  damp  and  cold, 

And  the  rain  is  beating; 
It  will  dim  your  leaflet's  gold; 
And  this  life  is  fleeting! 

"We  are  gay  young  cowslips; 
Though  the  air  is  chill, 
Soon  the  radiant  sun  will  glow 
Over  vale  and  hill, 
And  the  rain-clouds  drift  away; 

Though  this  life  be  fleeting, 
We  '11  enjoy  it  while  we  may, 
Lights  and  shadows  greeting." 

0  it  was  a  lesson  sweet, 

Taught  me  by  these  flowers 
Ne'er  to  drag  with  weary  feet 
Through  the  darker  hours; 
Sighing  for  the  sunshine 
Mourning  o'er  the  past, 
Murmuring  at  the  solemn  clouds, 
And  the  chilling  blast; 
And  because  this  life  is  short, 

Vailed  go  on  in  sorrow; 
But  wear  sunshine  in  my  heart 
With  each  changeful  morrow. 
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THEEE  was  once  a  man — Saul  of  Tarsus  by 
name — athwart  whose  pathway,  as  he  urged 
himself  onward  to  persecute  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians, a  sacred  Presence  manifested  itself,  ac- 
companied with  a  light  transcendently  dazzling. 
The  divine  apparition,  if  such  we  may  call  it, 
with  all  its  mysterious  and  mighty  splendor, 
came  with  the  greatest  suddenness.  Blinded 
by  the  blaze  of  the  miracle,  and  astounded  by 
the  voice  which  spoke,  saying,  "Saul,  Saul,  why 
persecutest  thou  me?"  that  man  of  Tarsus  fell 
to  the  ground,  and,  poor  and  helpless  penitent 
that  he  then  was,  he  turned  toward  the  glorious 
Power  that  had  stopped  him  in  his  course  and 
meekly  said,  "What  shall  I  do,  Lord?" 

It  is,  or  at  least  it  well  may  be,  a  matter  of 
consequence  to  us  to  know  how  we  should  em- 
ploy ourselves,  or,  in  other  words,  what  we 
should  do;  and  hence  we  propose  to  hold  forth 
that  saying  of  Saul  as  a  practical  question. 
We  shall  discuss  it  not  so  much  spiritually  as 
otherwise;  for  the  evolution  of  purely  spiritual 
truth  belongs  rather  to  the  sermon  than  to  the 
essay.  The  appropriate  answer  to  the  question 
before  us  affords  distinct  topics  for  study. 

1.  It  must  be  said  that  we  should  exert  ourselves 
somewhere  in  the  world.  We  should  go  to  work, 
here  or  there,  at  something  or  other.  'T  would 
be  madness  itself  to  say  that  we  should  do 
nothing.  If  God  had  designed  that  man  should 
be  always  idle,  he  would  not  have  made  him 
as  he  did — with  such  hands,  such  feet,  and 
such  a  marvelous  contexture  of  bones,  and  lig- 
aments, and  nerves,  and  muscles.  He  would 
not  have  placed  him  upon  such  a  world  as  this — 
a  world  needing  to  be  tamed  and  cultivated, 
and  admitting  of  endless  improvement.  In  the 
case  supposed,  we  may  rather  believe  God  would 
have  made  him  merely  a  gentleman  of  leisure, 
and  would  have  placed  him  amid  the  flowers 
and  the  luxuries  of  a  perennial  Summer,  and 
have  commissioned  the  fowls  of  the  air  to  feed 
him,  just  as  old  birds  are  wont  to  feed  their 
young.  Why  did  not  God  cause  wheat  and 
corn  to  grow  on  trees,  as  nuts  and  apples  do? 
Because  he  meant  that  man  should  till  the 
ground  and  raise  his  own  wheat  and  corn. 
Why  did  God  cause  those  vast  and  dense  for- 
ests of  the  ante-Adamic  ages  to  come  forth 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  when  they  were 
fully  grown  bury  them  up  with  rocks  and  allu- 
vium scores  of  feet  deep,  and  then  gradually 
turn  them  into  beds  of  solid  coal?  Because  he 
meant   that   man    should    find    that   coal,   and 


should  dig  it  from  its  hiding-place,  and  use  it 
for  practical  purposes.  Go  to  work!  is  an  ex- 
pression which  is  to  be  found  written  in  legible 
though  different  characters,  at  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  points  in  connection  with 
the  constitution  and  the  course  of  things. 
When  God  sends  a  man  into  society,  he  always 
sends  him  under  the  law,  "Go  to  work!  Earn 
your  living,  sir!"  In  the  Bible  this  law  is  given 
in  the  words,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground." 
Some  men  say  that  the  world  owes  them  a 
living.  I  have  heard  lazy  men  say  this.  I 
have  heard  men  whose  hearts  I  knew  to  be  the 
hearts  of  rascals  say  it.  Now,  we  readily  grant 
that  the  world  does  owe  men  a  living;  but  it 
always  owes  it  on  certain  conditions,  and  one 
of  them  is  that  men  work  for  their  living,  and 
earn  it.  The  world  does  not  owe  any  lazy  man 
or  any  rascal  any  thing;  but  every  such  indi- 
vidual owes  it  to  the  world  to  reform,  or  else 
get  off  its  surface  as  soon  as  he  can. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  men  differ  widely  in 
their  views  and  feelings  concerning  work. 
While  there  are  some  men  who  look  upon  it 
philosophically,  and  regard  it  as  indispensable 
to  a  hale  and  respectable  life,  there  are  others 
who  count  it  one  of  the  curses  that  came  with 
man's  fall,  and  who  seem  to  think  that  we  sons 
and  daughters  of  Adam  and  Eve  will  never  have 
full  salvation  till  we  shall  be  saved  from  having 
any  work  to  do.  They  seem  to  blame  our  first 
parents  for  sinning  as  they  did,  chiefly  because 
their  sin  resulted  in  making  it  necessary  for  us 
their  children  to  have  to  exert  ourselves.  And 
when  they  have  raised  a  little  perspiration  upon 
their  brows,  they  seem  to  consider  it  so  much 
precious  vital  moisture  squeezed  out  of  them 
by  the  pressure  of  a  grievous  doom.  They  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  when  God  had  created 
Adam  and  Eve  he  commanded  them,  long  be- 
fore they  had  tasted  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  to  re- 
plenish the  earth  and  subdue  it.  And  we  would 
respectfully  submit  to  them  the  question,  how 
Adam  and  Eve  could  have  subdued  the  earth 
without  working  upon  it?  We  have  a  right  to 
believe  that  even  if  God  had  foreseen  that  the 
first  pair  were  never  to  fall,  he  would  still  have 
designed  that  they  should  have  something  to 
do,  and  should  earn  their  living  somehow. 

2.  We  should  not  only  work,  but  should  work 
uniformly  or  regularly.  Keason  teaches  us  that 
every  man  should  have  some  regular  occupa- 
tion. Society  depends  upon  the  results  of  a 
variety  of  occupations;  and  to  be  constantly 
useful  to  society,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
every  one  should  exert  himself,  not  any  where 
and  by  fits  and  starts,  but  in  the  circle  of  some 
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vocation  that  will  afford  hirn  steady  employ- 
ment. 

3.  We  should  continue  to  work  in  some  uni- 
form or  regular  manner,  not  merely  for  a  few 
years,  but  during  all  the  years  in  which  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  so.  When  the  Creator  made  man, 
he  did  not  mean  that  he  should  steadily  exert 
his  energies  till  he  should  accumulate  a  suffi- 
ciency of  this  world's  treasures  and  then  retire 
from  occupation.  It  is  a  mistake  prolific  of 
evil,  to  suppose  that  half  a  lifetime  may  be 
safely  used  for  work,  and  the  other  half  for 
rest.  Clocks,  it  is  said,  wear  out  much  faster 
when  they  are  permitted  to  run  down  and  re- 
main inactive,  than  when  they  are  kept  going. 
And  men  are  like  clocks;  for  how  speedily  does 
a  man  wear  out,  under  the  corroding  power  of 
rust  and  ennui,  when  he  ceases  from  regular 
employment  and  becomes  habitually  inactive! 
I  do  not  know  that  even  old  age  may  safely 
consider  itself  exempt  from  the  Divine  law  con- 
cerning work.  So  long  as  there  is  energy  in 
the  marrow  of  the  bones;  so  long  as  force  lin- 
gers behind  the  eye  and  behind  the  heart,  turn- 
ing the  wheels  of  life's  enginery,  it  is  still  indi- 
cated by  the  Almighty  that  man,  though  aged, 
should  daily  find  something  to  do.  And  Mr. 
Beecher  certainly  uttered  a  great  truth  when 
he  said,  "No  man  has  a  right  to  retire  from 
occupation  till  the  sexton  shuts  the  door  and 
screws  it  down  behind  him." 

Were  we  writing  a  sermon  instead  of  an  es- 
say, we  would  go  on  and  consider,  fourthly,  the 
proposition  that  we  should  exert  ourselves,  as  the 
instruments  of  Ood,in  hastening  the  triumph  of 
truth.  But  adhering  strictly  to  our  undertak- 
ing, we  pass  to  the  treatment  of  another  set  of 
topics  connected  with  our  theme.  There  are 
certain  classes  of  untrue  men  concerning  work. 
One  such  class  comprises  those  individuals  who 
are  over-exclusive  in  the  pursuit  of  their  voca- 
tions. "It  is  good,"  says  the  apostle  Paul,  "to 
be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  good  thing." 
And  this  sentiment  is  applicable  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  any  proper  though  common  oc- 
cupation. But  when  a  man  shuts  himself  up 
to  his  occupation,  making  it  a  sort  of  thralldom 
to  his  body  and  his  soul;  when  he  treats  the 
arena  of  his  business  movements  as  if  it  were 
all  the  world  to  him,  and  refuses  to  be  much 
more  than  what  his  particular  employment  is 
adapted  to  make  him — refuses  to  shake  off  the 
trammels  of  business,  and  go  forth,  now  and 
then,  from  the  circle  of  his  regular  avocations, 
and  refresh,  and  enlarge,  and  purify  his  soul  in 
the  dear  and  blessed  atmosphere  of  beauty,  and 
love,  and  benevolence,  and  religion;  when  he 
holds  to  the  beaten  track  of  his  business-life  as 


closely  as  the  planet  holds  to  its  orbit,  or  as 
the  wheel  to  its  rut,  or  as  the  spider  to  its 
dusty  web,  or  as  the  tadpole  to  its  wayside 
pool,  then  he  has  an  exclusiveness  in  his  occu- 
pation which  is  selfish,  unwarrantable,  unmanly. 
God  made  man  for  regular  work;  but  he  cer- 
tainly never  meant  that  man  should  let  his  sin- 
gle chosen  vocation  drink  up  all  his  energies. 
That  is  one  way  of  laying  up  talents  in  a  nap- 
kin. God  never  made  a  man  to  be  a  farmer 
and  nothing  more,  or  a  mechanic  and  nothing 
more,  or  a  merchant  and  nothing  more,  or  a 
preacher  and  nothing  more.  It  is  related  that 
there  was  once  a  lawyer  who,  upon  entering 
the  military  service,  found  it  so  difficult  for  him 
to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  lawyer,  that  when 
the  word  "charge!"  was  given  on  the  first  field- 
day,  he  took  it  "in  a  professional  point  of 
view,"  and  jerking  out  his  memorandum-book, 
wrote  down  6s.  8d.  This  incident,  whether  true 
or  not,  is  an  illustration  of  the  point  we  have 
before  us.  There  are  men  of  business  by  the 
thousand,  whose  minds  are  scarcely  ever  free 
from  worrying  and  gnawing  business  cares. 
Carking  thoughts  relating  to  their  one  over- 
pursued  occupation;  ill-mannered  images  of 
things  connected  with  their  little  mass  of  busi- 
ness affairs  crowd  before  their  inner  vision 
wherever  they  go.  How  many  men  there  are 
who,  if  they  attend  Church,  or  if  they  stroll 
beyond  the  common  walks  into  the  midst  of 
those  peaceful  scenes  where  nature  exults  in 
freedom,  would  find  their  business  concerns  and 
their  plans  in  respect  to  the  "almighty  dollar" 
contending  almost  every  moment  for  their  at- 
tention, and  stubbornly  refusing  to  obey  the 
mandate,  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan!"  Such 
men  are  marked  by  a  wicked  exclusiveness  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  vocations.  Their  zeal  for 
their  business  hath  eaten  them  up;  and  it  is  a 
shame  for  a  man  to  let  himself  be  eaten  up 
when  he  can  help  it. 

Another  class  of  untrue  men  concerning  work 
comprises  the  slavish  workers.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent thing  to  be  diligent  in  business;  but  it  is 
a  poor  and  miserable  thing  to  be  intemperately 
devoted  to  business.  The  haggard,  trembling 
slave  of  vice,  woe-stricken  for  his  sins  long  be- 
fore he  has  lived  half  a  life,  is  a  pitiful  sight; 
but  who  has  not  seen  a  sight,  almost  equally 
pitiful,  in  some  slave  to  an  employment,  who, 
by  needless  and  habitual  excess  in  application, 
was  daily  exhausting  his  vital  energies,  abridg- 
ing his  power  to  be  useful  and  happy,  and  hur- 
rying his  body  into  a  soon-to-be-forgotten 
grave?  It  has  been  truly  said  that  "we  find 
self-made  men  often,  but  self-unmade  ones  a 
great  deal  oftener."     Alas,  how  foolish  and  yet 
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how  great  is  the  vice  of  turning  work  into 
slavish  toil!  How  absurd  and  yet  how  dread- 
ful is  the  crime  of  that  intemperance  of  occu- 
pation, by  which  the  very  temple  of  the  soul — 
the  home  of  that  which  was  made  to  be  young, 
and  elastic,  and  beautiful  forever — is  abused 
and  disfigured!  The  man  who  condemns  his 
body  to  premature  rust  and  decay,  and  his 
mind  to  dullness  and  poverty,  because  he  will 
not  live  for  any  thing  outside  his  own  premises, 
but  will  habitually  treat  his  house  and  barns 
as  if  they  were  the  depot-buildings  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  soil  of  his  fields  as  if  it  were  as 
precious  as  the  gold-dust  of  the  heavenly  city — 
what  is  he  more  than  a  slave?  He  is  a  slave 
to  his  employment! 

Another  class  of  untrue  men  concerning 
work  comprises  the  mere  experimenters  in  occu- 
pation. We  have  reference  here  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  spend  the  best  part  of  their  life- 
time in  trying  one  employment  after  another. 
They  do  not  rationally  conclude  as  to  their  fit- 
ness or  unfitness  for  an  occupation,  till  they 
have  undertaken  it  and  experimented  in  it 
awhile.  The  result  is,  that  they  are  always 
experimenting.  They  take  up  a  vocation,  and, 
if  they  have  what  is  called  good  luck  in  it, 
they  perhaps  infer  at  once  that  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  right  pursuit.  But  if  they  have  a 
taste,  however  slight,  of  ill-luck,  doubts  imme- 
diately spring  up  in  their  minds,  and  they  are 
led  to  think  that  they  are  out  of  their  appro- 
priate sphere  and  in  that  of  somebody  else. 
We  may  confidently  assert  that  full  half  the 
men  who  are  occupied  to-day  in  business  are 
men  of  this  class.  They  have  exceedingly  loose 
views  as  to  what  occupation  is  best  for  them. 
They  are  mere  experimenters.  They  have  never 
fully  determined,  and  perhaps  never  will  fully 
determine,  what  their  true  mission  is  in  the 
business  world.  And  hence  each  one  of  them 
will  be  found  to  be  looking  forward  to  a  time 
when  he  can  betake  himself  neatly  out  of  his 
present  employment  and  alight  handsomely  in 
some  other.  Now,  we  scarcely  need  say  that 
the  evil  consequences  of  such  mere  experiment- 
ing are  many.  One  of  them  is  a  waste  of  time. 
When  a  person  applies  his  faculties  to  a  calling 
till  he  becomes  accustomed  to  it;  when  he 
learns  a  trade,  or  acquires  an  art,  or  fits  him- 
self for  a  profession,  he  uses  up  hours,  days, 
weeks,  months.  It  is  inevitable  that  he  should 
consume  time.  No  one  can  become  familiar 
with  any  employment  without  practice  in  it; 
and  in  most  cases  the  practice  must  be  long- 
continued.  Suppose  you  should  trace  the  career 
of  a  mere  experimenter  in  occupation.  He  sets 
out,  we  will  say,  as  a  merchant  and  acquires 


the  art  of  buying  goods  at  wholesale  and  sell- 
ing them  at  retail.  But  by  and  by  a  change 
comes  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream,  and  he  leaves 
the  mercantile  business  and  takes  up  the  voca- 
tion of  a  lawyer.  But  at  length  a  new  fancy 
strikes  his  mind,  and  he  drops  petifogging  and 
pleading,  and  takes  up  some  other  employ- 
ment— say  that  of  a  printer.  Again  another 
freak  seizes  him,  and  he  abandons  type-setting 
and  takes  up  some  employment  different  from 
any  he  has  yet  pursued.  Perhaps  it  is  that  of 
a  picture-taker,  or  that  of  a  showman,  or  that 
of  a  peddler  of  patent-rights.  Now,  please  ob- 
serve that  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  find 
persons  who  have  experimented  through  as 
many  callings  as  we  have  named,  and  then 
been  ready  to  go  on  and  try  something  else. 
And  we  soberly  ask,  is  not  precious  time  wasted 
by  such  a  course  of  freakish  changes?  But 
there  is  also  a  waste  of  energy.  It  requires  an 
outlay  of  bodily  as  well  as  of  mental  strength 
to  become  accustomed  to  any  employment. 
Those  who  succeed  best  in  their  vocations  are 
persons  who  have  striven  most  patiently  and 
most  resolutely  to  fit  themselves  for  their 
chosen  spheres  of  action.  And  any  one  can  see 
that  the  energy  which  a  person  lays  out  in 
learning  a  trade,  or  acquiring  an  art,  or  fitting 
himself  for  a  profession,  is  to  be  considered  as 
thrown  away  if,  after  becoming  used  to  that 
employment,  he  abandons  it  and  flies  to  an- 
other. A  third  evil  result  of  mere  experiment- 
ing in  occupation,  is  indecision  of  character. 
By  repeatedly  giving  way  to  freaks  in  respect 
to  business,  a  person  acquires  a  habit  of  irreso- 
luteness.  He  becomes  fickle-minded.  Unstable 
as  water,  he  does  not  excel.  He  makes  himself 
liable  to  be  borne  like  feathers  or  thistle-blos- 
soms, which  way  soever  the  wind  blows.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  one  of  the  evil  results  of  mere  ex- 
perimenting in  occupation,  that  there  is  a  grad- 
ual decline  of  the  concentrative  power  of  the 
mind.  He  who  engages  in  a  pursuit  merely  to 
try  it,  is  not  apt  to  do  the  best  that  he  can. 
It  is  natural  that  he  should  hold  much  of  his 
force  in  reserve.  He  thinks  that  he  has  not 
yet  found  the  occupation  which  demands  the 
largest  outlay  of  his  stock  of  strength,  but  pre- 
sumes that  he  will  in  time  find  it;  and  by  thus 
flattering  himself  in  view  of  some  future  change 
of  occupation,  he  steadily  weakens  his  mind's 
concentrative  power,  and  teaches  his  deeper 
energies  to  slumber  and  sleep. 

We  have  to  speak  of  one  more  class  of  un- 
true men  concerning  work.  It  is  the  class  that 
comprises  the  idlers.  There  are  to  be  found,  in 
and  about  the  common  resorts  of  mankind,  in- 
dividuals whose  leading  characteristic  must  have 
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been  observed  by  every  careful  student  of  hu- 
man nature;  for  it  is  always  patent  and  unmis- 
takable. They  manifest  it  in  many  ways.  It 
is  a  mental  characteristic  which  gives  to  those 
who  possess  it  a  variety  of  bodily  peculiarities. 
It  makes  their  eyes  dull.  It  makes  their  hands 
feeble  and  thin-skinned.  It  causes  them  to 
walk  with  a  gait  that  has  no  resolution,  no 
energy;  but  which  is  inelastic,  dream}'-,  and 
slow.  And  what  is  the  characteristic  of  soul 
which  has  these  physical  accompaniments? 
We  answer,  it  is  a  loathing  of  work.  The  per- 
sons of  whom  we  speak  do  not  like  to  work, 
and  seem  determined  that  they  will  not  work. 
They  are  lazy,  and  their  laziness  is  of  a  settled 
or  habitual  character.  It  is  like  some  surface 
disease  that  has  struck  in.  It  is  indolence 
grown  old  and  become  inveterate.  They  are 
shiftless  persons,  and  yet  it  seems  hardly  proper 
to  call  them  shiftless,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  usually  ready  to  make  almost  any 
shift  in  the  world  to  save  their  souls  and  bodies 
from  work.  They  do  not  go  about  doing  good; 
but  they  go  about  doing  nothing,  and  that 
which  generally  comes  next — sin !  Perhaps 
they  hunt  and  fish;  but  hunting  and  fishing, 
compared  with  work,  are  nothing.  Perhaps 
they  drive  fast  horses;  but  driving  fast  horses, 
compared  with  work,  is  nothing.  To  dig  they 
will  not,  and  to  beg  they  are  ashamed;  hence 
they  take  the  middle  course  and  live  upon  other 
people,  either  by  duping  them  with  shrewdness 
or  by  humbugging  them  with  show.  These  are 
they  that,  when  the  sick  are  to  be  attended 
during  long  nights  of  feverish  unrest,  go  their 
way  and  leave  others  to  care  for  them.  These 
are  they  that  when  other  people's  houses  take 
fire,  choose  to  occupy  themselves  in  seeing  how 
other  people  try  to  put  the  fire  out.  These 
are  they  that  look  with  a  sort  of  pity  on  honest 
men  plying  their  toil-hardened  hands  in  useful 
business;  and  when  the  bright  results  of  their 
persevering  energy  have  come  to  be  seen,  are 
wont  to  stand  and  ask  with  wonder,  "How  can 
these  things  be?"  Such  are  they  whom  we 
designate  as  idlers.  They  are  persons  who  can 
not  truly  be  said  to  live  in  the  direct  sense  of 
the  word.  They  exist  instead  of  living;  and 
what  little  existence  they  have  seems  to  be  like 
a  sort  of  dull,  punitive  weight  which  they  are 
obliged  to  drag  wherever  they  go;  and  which, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  have  to  stir  their 
pulses  to  any  quicker  heat,  they  always  drag 
just  as  deliberately  and  moderately  as  they  can. 
They  are  in  pursuit  of  no  higher  experiences 
than  those  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  have  ever  since  the  electricity  of  manhood 
went  out  of  them,  and  their  life  degenerated  to 


a  stale  and  sordid  existence.  0,  a  person  that 
is  really  lazy — lazy-minded  and  lazy-bodied;  a 
person  who  is  indolent,  and  whose  indolence 
began  in  his  blood  and  then  struck  in,  so  as  to 
make  his  inmost  soul  sluggish  and  stagnant;  a 
person  who  loathes  all  work,  who  goes  here 
and  goes  there,  stands  in  one  place  and  stands 
in  another,  and  sits,  and  lounges,  and  loiters, 
and  talks,  idle  all  the  day,  and,  because  idle, 
tending  to  dissipation  and  profligacy — what  a 
miserable  being  he  must  be!  How  unused  to 
that  joy  which  is  the  reward  of  brave  deeds! 
How  pitifully  destitute  of  all  that  makes  a 
man's  life  worthy  and  admirable! 

And  this  is  the  end  of  our  essay  concerning 
work. 


EARLY  BRITISH  LITERATURE. 


IX    KEY.    S.    L.    LEONARD. 


THE  rise  of  the  literature  of  a  nation  is  al- 
ways a  subject  of  interest  to  the  inquisitive 
mind.  But  it  becomes  peculiarly  so  when  that 
literature  has  attained  the  superiority  that  be- 
longs to  that  of  Great  Britain.  We  propose  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  British  literature  from 
its  origin  down  to  the  death  of  Chaucer. 

Gildas  is  the  name  of  the  first  Anglo-Saxon 
writer  of  whom  history  makes  any  mention, 
and  but  little  is  known  of  him.  While  some 
suppose  him  to  have  been  a  missionary  of  Brit- 
ish parentage,  and  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century,  others  have  doubted 
whether  he  was  not  altogether  a  fabulous  per- 
sonage. The  first  British  author  of  distinction, 
in  regard  to  whose  existence  there  has  been  no 
dispute,  was  St.  Columbanus,  or  as  others  spell 
the  word,  St.  Columban.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  and  enlightened  of  those  men  that  Ire- 
land sent  out  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centu- 
ries to  convert  the  neighboring  nations  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  preached  the  Gospel  in  France. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Columbanus's  death  no 
author  of  any  note  had  written  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue,  but  all  their  works  had  been 
composed  in  Latin.  Caedmon,  who  died  about 
1680,  wrote  in  the  language  of  the  common 
people.  He  is  represented  as  having  owed  but 
little  to  books;  and  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
at  one  time  a  cow-herd,  it  is  probable,  like 
Bloomfield,  Hogg,  and  other  kindred  geniuses 
of  modern  times,  he  received  his  first  visit  from 
the  muses  while  he  followed  his  occupations 
amid  scenes  of  natural  beauty.  Marvelous 
indeed  is  the   account  that  Bede  gives  of  the 
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circumstances  under  which  the  power  of  song 
first  manifested  itself.  It  was  customary  to  sing 
something  at  supper,  but  he  was  so  ignorant 
that  he  did  not  know  any  poetry.  At  one  time 
it  was  his  turn  to  keep  guard  at  the  stable 
during  the  night,  and  overcome  by  confusion 
he  left  the  stable  and  retired  to  his  post  of 
duty.  Here  he  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep, 
and  during  his  slumbers  a  stranger  appeared  to 
him  and  demanded  that  he  should  sing  of  the 
creation,  and  suddenly  he  became  a  poet  of 
high  order.  The  reader  is  at  liberty  to  give  the 
amount  of  credit  to  this  story  which  it  deserves. 
It  is  certain  that  Caedmon  composed  poems, 
some  of  which  survive  to  the  present  time. 
And  it  is  thought  by  some  that  Milton  is  not 
altogether  unindebted  to  the  works  of  this  poet 
in  the  composition  of  his  great  epic.  The  next 
name  we  meet  with  is  that  of  Bede,  who  wrote 
forty-five  works,  most  of  which  were  in  Latin. 
So  intent  was  he  upon  his  work  as  an  author 
that  he  completed  one  of  his  books  on  the  day 
of  his  death.  A-bout  a  century  after  the  death 
of  Bede,  Alfred  the  Great  was  born.  He  was 
not  only  a  great  warrior  and  statesman,  but 
the  best  British  writer  of  his  day.  He  has  left 
behind  him  translations  of  the  historical  works 
of  Orosius  and  Bede,  some  religious  and  moral 
treatises,  and  perhaps  essays,  fables,  and  David's 
Psalms  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Alfric,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  died  in  1006,  was  the  last 
Anglo-Saxon  writer  of  any  note.  He  wrote  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  common  people,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  collection  of  homilies,  a  translation 
of  the  seven  first  books  of  the  Bible,  and  some 
religious  works. 

A  few  years  after  the  death  of  Alfric,  was 
born  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  destined 
to  change  the  character  of  almost  every  thing 
in  England.  Having  become  master  of  the 
Kingdom  by  the  victory  which  he  gained  over 
Harold  at  Hastings  on  the  14th  of  October,  1056, 
he  attempted  to  extinguish  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  and  substitute  the  Norman  and  French 
in  its  place.  The  people  not  being  willing  to 
give  up  their  native  tongue,  the  result  of  his 
efforts  was  that  the  two  languages  modified 
each  other.  The  first  works  that  attract  our 
attention  after  the  conquest,  are  the  produc- 
tions of  poets  who  wrote  in  Norman  French. 
As  Normandy  was  one  of  the  most  polished 
countries  in  Europe,  and  a  number  of  poets 
accompanied  William  when  he  took  possession 
of  the  throne  of  England,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  greatest  poets  for  two  or  three  centuries 
after  that  event  should  have  written  in  Nor- 
man French.     One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 


these  poets  was  Wace,  a  native  of  Jersey,  who 
wrote  about  1160  in  his  native  French  a  poem 
called  Le  Brut  d'  Angleterre.  His  chief  hero  is 
an  imaginary  son  of  ^Eneas,  named  Brutus,  who 
is  represented  as  having  founded  the  British  State 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  Christian  era.  But 
the  poet  did  not  originate  this  fable,  for  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  had  only  a  few  years  before 
written  a  serious  history  of  England,  in  which 
the  same  account  was  given  of  the  origin  of 
the  English  Government.  With  all  its  absurd- 
ity this  history  has  been  valuable  in  one  re- 
spect. It  is  the  source  from  which  Shakspeare 
derived  the  history  of  King  Lear,  and  Sackville 
that  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  and  has  furnished 
Milton  and  other  poets  with  many  allusions 
that  are  found  in  their  poems. 

About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
Saxon  language  began  to  take  a  form  in  which 
the  beginning  of  the  present  English  is  percep- 
tible. Some  place  at  this  period  the  date  of 
Layamon's  translation  of  Wace's  Le  Brut  d' 
Angleterre  into  Saxon,  or  English.  Layamon 
was  the  first  of  a  class  of  writers  who  began  to 
make  a  considerable  figure  in  England  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
were  called,  "  Rhyming  Chroniclers."  Their 
business  was  to  give  rhymed  accounts  of  his- 
torical events.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  fail  to  deal  largely  in  fable.  They 
tell  many  marvelous  stories.  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester, who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  III  and  Edward  I,  wrote 
in  Alexandrines  a  history  of  England  from  the 
reign  of  the  imaginary  Brutus  down  to  his  own 
times.  He  drew  his  materials  principally  from 
the  Latin  history  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
Mr.  Warton  describes  Robert's  Chronicle  as  des- 
titute of  art  and  imagination,  and  as  giving 
a  more  prosaic  account  of  events  than  is 
found  in  Geoffrey's  history.  But  Mr.  Ellis 
says,  "The  orations  with  which  he  occasion- 
ally diversifies  the  thread  of  his  story  are 
generally  appropriate  and  dramatic,  and  not 
only  approves  his  good  sense,  but  exhibits  no 
unfavorable  specimens  of  his  eloquence.  In  his 
description  of  the  first  crusade,  he  seems  to 
change  his  usual  character,  and  becomes  not 
enly  entertaining  but  animated." 

Gloucester  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Manning. 
He  was  a  canon  in  the  monastery  of  Brunne, 
from  which  he  was  sometimes  called  Robert  de 
Brunne.  He  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I,  and  through  the  whole  of 
that  of  Edward  II.  He  translated  a  French 
chronicle  of  England,  written  by  Peter  of  Lang- 
ford,  a  cotemporary  of  his.  He  also  translated, 
under  the  name   of   the  "Handling  of  Sin,"  a 
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French  book  called  Manul  des  Peakes.  He  is 
represented  as  having  been  a  respectable  writer 
for  his  times. 

Miscellaneous  poetry  was  first  cultivated  in 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  earliest  specimens  of  this  kind 
of  poetry  of  any  merit  is  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Edward  I,  which  took  place  in  1307.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  Lawrence 
Minot  composed  a  series  of  poems  on  the  vic- 
tories of  Edward  III.  Cotemporary  with  Minot 
was  Richard  Rolle,  a  St.  Augustine  hermit,  who 
wrote  metrical  paraphrases  of  parts  of  the  Bi- 
ble and  a  poem  entitled,  "Prick  of  Conscience." 
But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  last  work  was 
written  originally  in  English.  Some  suppose 
that  in  its  present  form  it  is  a  translation  of  a 
Latin  poem  composed  by  him.  About  this  time 
lived  Robert  Langland,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  a  satirical  poem  en- 
titled, "Vision  of  Pierce  Plowman."  Pierce  is 
represented  as  falling  asleep  upon  the  Malvern 
Hills,  and  while  asleep  he  had  a  number  of 
visions,  in  describing  which  he  exposes  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  age.  Although  Langland  was  a 
secular  priest,  he  is  peculiarly  severe  in  his 
condemnations  of  the  corruption  of  the  Church. 
Did  we  not  know  that  it  was  otherwise  we 
might  suppose  that  the  couplet, 

"  Then  shall  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  and  all  his  issue 

forever, 
Have  a  knock  of  a  king  and  incurable  the  wound," 

is  an  interpolation  introduced  into  the  poems 
after  Henry  VIII  had  thrown  off  the  authority 
of  Rome. 

Langland  brings  us  down  to  Chaucer;  for 
about  the  same  time  that  the  Vision  of  Pierce 
Plowman  was  given  to  the  world,  it  was  favored 
with  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
was  born  in  London  in  1328,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  studied  at  Cambridge.  When  Edward 
III  invaded  France,  Chaucer  was  in  his  army, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  about  1359  at  the  siege 
of  Retters.  In  those  days  it  was  thought 
requisite  that  every  poet  should  have  a  patron. 
Accordingly,  about  this  time  our  bard  was 
taken  under  the  patronage  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
In  his  poem  of  "The  Dream,"  Chaucer  com- 
memorates the  marriage  of  that  nobleman  with 
Blanche,  heiress  of  Lancaster.  He  himself  mar- 
ried Phillippie  Byeard,  daughter  of  a  knight  of 
Harnault,  and  maid  of  honor  to  the  queen.  In 
1372  he  was  sent  with  others  on  a  political 
mission  to  the  Duke  of  Genoa.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  while  he  was  in  Italy  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Petrarch  at  Padua.  It  is  pleasant  to 
imagine  that  the  first  great  modern  Italian  poet 


was  privileged  to  hold  converse,  about  two 
years  before  his  death,  with  the  first  great  poet 
that  England  ever  produced.  But  it  is  doubted 
by  some  whether  the  meeting  ever  took  place. 
However  this  question  may  be  settled,  his  visit 
to  Italy  must  have  exerted  no  little  influence 
upon  Chaucer's  later  poems;  for  Italy  was  at 
that  time  the  home  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the 
age.  Dante  had  not  many  years  before  that 
period  produced  a  poem  which,  in  some  respects, 
challenges  a  favorable  comparison  with  any 
which  old  Rome  produced  in  her  best  days. 
And  Petrarch  had  lately  been  crowned  with  a 
laurel  in  the  capitol  of  the  eternal  city.  And 
was  it  no  advantage  to  him  that  he  had  looked 
upon  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature  which 
adorned  that  classic  land? 

Edward  III  afforded  Chaucer  substantial 
proofs  of  his  regard.  He  bestowed  upon  him 
in  1367  a  grant  of  twenty  marks — equal  to 
about  a  thousand  dollars — and  subsequently 
made  him  controller  of  the  customs  of  wool 
and  wine  for  the  port  of  Lond6n.  He  received 
a  pitcher  of  wine  daily  from  the  royal  table; 
but  his  prosperity  received  a  check  about  1377. 
At  that  period  his  royal  patron  died,  and  Rich- 
ard II  ascended  the  throne.  Wicliff  had  attacked 
the  priests,  and  thereby  aroused  the  spirit  of 
persecution  against  himself,  but  he  had  not 
failed  to  form  a  party  against  the  Papacy.  The 
poet  having  joined  the  friends  of  the  Reformer, 
while  the  King  espoused  the  interests  of  Rome; 
the  former  found  it  necessary  to  flee  first  to 
Hainault  and  then  to  Holland.  Venturing  to 
return,  he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  and  de- 
prived of  his  controllership.  He  afterward  sold 
his  two  patents  of  twenty  marks  each,  and  it  is 
evident  that  at  this  time  he  was  not  free  from 
the  financial  embarrassments  that  are  so  often 
the  lot  of  genius.  He  obtained  his  freedom  by 
impeaching  his  associates  and  confessing  his 
misdemeanors.  This  humiliating  conduct  did 
not  fail  to  reinstate  him  in  the  royal  favor.  In 
1398  he  became  clerk  of  the  works  at  West- 
minster, and  the  next  year  he  was  appointed 
to  the  same  office  at  Windsor.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  held  these  offices  for  about  twenty 
months,  and  then  to  have  retired  to  Woodstock, 
where  he  composed  his  "Canterbury  Tales." 
In  1399  Henry  IV  ascended  the  throne.  He 
did  not  forget  the  poet  who  received  so  many 
favors  from  his  father.  Chaucer  not  only  con- 
tinued to  receive  his  annuity,  but  twenty  marks 
were  added.  The  remainder  of  his  life  appears 
to  have  been  uninterruptedly  prosperous.  He 
died  in  London  in  1400,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

In   reading  Chaucer's  poetry  we  should  re- 
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member  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written.  He  had  no  native  models  of  a  high 
character  upon  which  to  form  his  style,  for  En- 
gland had  not  then  produced  a  single  great 
poem.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  labor- 
ing under  these  disadvantages  he  should  not  at 
once  have  put  forth  all  his  powers,  and  that  his 
early  pieces  are  marred  by  the  conceits  that 
characterize  that  age.  But  his  later  poems  are 
more  free  from  them.  Like  Milton  and  Young 
he  did  not  write  his  greatest  works  till  his  old 
age,  for  he  was  about  sixty  when  he  composed 
his  "Canterbury  Tales."  The  following  extract 
may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  character 
of  this  work:*  "The  Canterbury  Tales  form  the 
best  and  most  durable  monument  of  Chaucer's 
genius.  Boccaccio  in  his  Decameron  supposes 
two  persons  to  have  retired  from  Florence  during 
the  plague  of  1348,  and  there,  in  a  sequestered 
villa,  amused  themselves  by  relating  tales  after 
dinner.  Ten  days  formed  the  period  of  their 
sojourn,  and  we  have  thus  a  hundred  stories, 
lively,  humorous,  or  tender,  and  full  of  charac- 
teristic painting  in  choice  Italian.  Chaucer 
seemed  to  have  copied  this  design  as  well  as 
part  of  the  Florentine  freedom  and  licentious- 
ness of  detail;  but  he  greatly  improved  upon 
the  plan.  There  is  something  repulsive  and 
unnatural  in  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
meeting  to  tell  loose  tales  of  successful  love 
and  licentious  monks,  while  the  plague  is  deso- 
lating the  country  around  them.  The  tales  of 
Chaucer  have  a  more  pleasing  origin.  A  com- 
pany of  pilgrims,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  of 
'sundry  folks,'  meet  together  in  fellowship  at 
the  Tabard  Inn,  Southwark,  all  being  bent  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a"  Becket, 
at  Canterbury.  These  pilgrimages  were  scenes 
of  much  enjoyment  and  even  mirth;  for  satis- 
fied with  thrusting  the  evil  one  by  the  object 
of  their  mission,  the  devotees  did  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  preserve  any  religious  strictness 
or  restraint  by  the  way.  The  poet  himself  is 
one  of  the  party  at  the  Tabard.  They  all  sup 
together  in  the  large  room  of  the  hostelrie,  and 
after  great  cheer  the  landlord  proposes  that 
they  shall  travel  together  to  Canterbury,  and  to 
shorten  their  way,  that  each  shall  tell  a  tale, 
both  in  going  and  returning,  and  whoever  told 
the  best  should  have  a  supper  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest.  The  company  assent,  and  mine 
host — who  was  both  bold  of  his  speech,  and  wise, 
and  well  taught — is  appointed  to  be  judge  and  re- 
porter of  the  stories.  The  characters  composing 
this  social  party  are  inimitably  drawn  and  dis- 
criminated.    We   have   a  knight,  a   mirror   of 

*  Chambers's  Encyclopedia  of  English  Literature. 


chivalry,  who  had  fought  against  the  heathens 
in  Palestine;  his  son,  a  gallant  young  squire 
with  curled  locks,  'laid  in  presse,'  and  all  man- 
ner of  debonair  accomplishments;  -a  nun  or 
prioress  beautifully  drawn  in  her  arch  simplic- 
ity and  coy  reserve,  and  a  jolly  monk,  who 
boasted  a  dainty,  well-caparisoned  horse — 

'  And  when  he  rode  men  might  his  bridle  hear, 
Jingling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clear, 
And  eke  as  loud  as  doth  the  chapel  bell.' 

A  wanton  friar  is  also  of  the  party — full  of  sly 
and  solemn  mirth,  and  well  beloved  for  his  ac- 
commodating disposition — 

'  Full  sweetly  heard  he  confession, 
And  pleasant  was  his  absolution.' 

We  have  a  pardoner  from  Rome,  with  some 
sacred  relics — as  part  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  vail 
and  part  of  the  sail  of  St.  Peter's  ship — and 
who  is  also  'brimful  of  pardons  come  from 
Rome  all  hot.'  In  satirical  contrast  to  these 
merry  and  interested  Churchmen  we  have  a 
poor  parson  of  a  town,  'rich  in  holy  thought 
and  work,'  and  a  clerk  of  Oxford,  who  was 
skilled  in  logic — 

'  Sounding  in  moral  virtue  was  his  speech, 
And  gladly  would  he  learn  and  gladly  teach.' 

Yet  with  all  his  learning  the  clerk's  coat  was 
threadbare,  and  his  home  is  as  'lean  as  a  rake.' 
Among  the  other  dramatis  persona?  are  a  doctor 
of  physic,  a  great  astronomer  and  student, 
'whose  study  was  but  little  on  the  Bible;'  a 
purse-proud  merchant;  a  sergeant  of  law,  who 
was  always  busy  yet  seemed  busier  than  he 
was;  and  a  jolly  Franklin  or  freeholder,  who 
had  been  a  lord  of  sessionk  and  was  fond  of 
good  eating — 

'  Withouten  baked  meat  never  was  his  house, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous; 
It  snowed  in  his  house  of  meat  and  drink.' 

This  character  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  wealthy 
rural  Englishman,  and  it  shows  how  much 
of  enjoyment  and  hospitality  was  even  then 
associated  with  this  station  of  life.  The  'Wife 
of  Bath'  is  another  lively  national  portrait; 
she  is  shrewd  and  witty,  has  abundant  means, 
and  is  always  first  with  her  offerings  at  Church. 
Among  the  humbler  characters  are  a  'stout 
carl'  of  a  miller,  a  reve  or  bailiff,  and  a  sump- 
nour  or  Church  apparitor,  who  summoned 
offenders  before  the  archdeacon's  court,  but 
whose  fire-red  face  and  licentious  habits  con- 
trast curiously  with  the  nature  of  his  duties. 
A  shopman,  cook,  haberdasher,  etc.,  make  up 
the  goodly  company — the  whole  forming  such  a 
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genuine  Hogarthian  picture  that  we  may  ex- 
claim in  the  eloquent  language  of  Campbell, 
'  What  an  intimate  scene  of  English  life  in  the 
fourteenth-  century  do  we  enjoy  in  these  tales 
beyond  what  history  displays  by  glimpses 
through  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  her  scenes, 
or  the  antiquary  can  discover  by  the  cold  light 
of  his  researches!'  Chaucer's  cotemporaries  and 
their  successors  were  justly  proud  of  this  na- 
tional work.  Many  copies  existed  in  manu- 
script, and  when  the  art  of  printing  came  to 
England  one  of  the  first  duties  of  Caxton's  press 
was  to  issue  an  impression  of  those  tales,  which 
first  gave  literary  permanence  and  consistency 
to  the  language  and  poetry  of  England. 

"All  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  do 
not  relate  stories.  Chaucer  had  not,  like  Boc- 
caccio, finished  his  design,  for  he  evidently  in- 
tended to  have  given  a  second  series  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  company  from  Canterbury,  as  well  as 
an  account  of  the  transactions  in  the  city  when 
they  reached  the  sacred  shrine.  The  concluding 
supper  at  the  Tabard,  when  the  successful  com- 
petitor was  to  be  declared,  would  have  afforded 
a  rich  display  for  the  poet's  peculiar  humor. 
The  parties  who  do  not  relate  tales — as  the 
poem  has  reached  us — are  the  yeoman,  the 
plowman,  and  the  five  city  mechanics.  The 
squire's  tale  is  the  most  chivalrous  and  roman- 
tic; and  that  of  the  clerk,  containing  the  popu- 
lar legend  of  Patient  Gnselda  is  deeply  affecting 
for  its  pathos  and  simplicity.  The  'Cock  and 
the  Foxe,'  related  by  the  nun's  priest,  and  Jan- 
uary and  May,  the  merchant's  tale,  have  some 
minute  painting  of  natural  objects  and  scenery 
in  Chaucer's  clear  and  simple  style.  The  tales 
of   the  miller  and  reve  are   coarse  but  richly 

humorous." 

« 

MIDSUMMER  DREAMINGS. 


BY     JULIA     EUGENIA      MOTT. 


Full  softly  the  Summer  air  floats  in 

Through  the  windows  of  my  room, 
Rich  with  the  fragrance  from  harvest  fields, 

And  daintiest  woodland  bloom. 
The  azure  deep  of  the  sky  is  flecked 

With  clouds  of  a  misty  gray, 
Whose  feathery  edges  are  silver  white, 

Where  the  slanting  sunbeams  play. 

A  breath  of  the  olden  time  has  come 

On  the  perfume-burdened  air; 
A  breath  of  the  vernal  days,  when  life 

Seemed  gladsome  beyond  compare. 
No  weird  magician's  spell  can  work 

Such  marvels  for  brain  or  eye. 
A  moment — the  gray  and  silver  clouds 

Have  faded  from  out  the  sky. 


The  village  street,  with  its  shaded  row 

Of  houses  on  either  side, 
Has  vanished,  as  footprints  on  the  sand 

Washed  by  the  rising  tide. 
The  orchard,  heavy  with  ripening  fruit, 

The  daisy-blossoming  mead, 
And  the  waving  forest,  which  came  anear, 

Beyond  my  sight  recede. 

I  know  this  scene;  I  have  held  for  years 

Its  picture  in  all  things  true: 
There  are  grand  old  hills,  to  right  and  left, 

Whose  summits  are  bathed  in  blue. 
A  river,  whose  crystal  waters  gleam 

As  gems  in  a  kingly  crown, 
A  valley  dotted  with  cottage  homes 

And  the  bright  sun  smiling  down. 

My  quick  pulse  answers  with  quicker  beat 

The  witness  of  heart  and  eye, 
And  hot  tears  come  till  they  hide  from  sight, 

River,  and  valley,  and  sky — 
River,  and  valley,  and  sky  unchanged 

Since  long  past  beautiful  then, 
Whose  careless  pleasures  and  painless  cares 

Will  never  be  mine  again. 

I  stand  once  more  by  the  bridge  which  lies 

On  the  grassy  meadow  way, 
And  pause  for  a  moment  looking  down 

On  the  water's  ceaseless  play. 
The  changeful  waters,  hurrying  on 

In  sparkling,  gleeful  flow, 
I  fancied  like  to  our  happy  lives — 

Our  lives  in  the  long  ago. 

I  sigh,  yet  smile,  when  I  think  how  strong 

In  hope  and  in  faith  were  we! 
Life  was  a  warfare,  but  trophies  not  scars 

Would  it  bring  to  you  and  me! 
We  have  grown  wiser,  for  we  have  learned, 

In  the  swiftly-gliding  years, 
That  for  each  victory  we  must  pay 

In  anguish,  and  toil,  and  tears; 
That  peace  from  struggle  will  surely  come, 

As  after  a  storm  the  calm; 
That  brows  which  have  pressed  the  cruel  thorn, 

One  day  will  be  crowned  with  palm; 
That  willing  to  have,  we  also  will 

To  suffer,  that  we  may  gain; 
That  joy  is  not  born  of  hope  fulfilled, 

Without  its  answering  pain. 

He  has  decreed  it,  and  shall  we  dare 

To  question  his  wise  behest? 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 

That  all  which  He  does  is  best! 
I  cease  my  dreaming;  the  scenes,  which  came 

At  the  call  of  Fancy,  go; 
The  day  is  waning;  the  western  sky 

With  sunlight  is  all  aglow. 


Whoe'er  enjoys  th'  untroubled  breast 
With  virtue's  tranquil  wisdom  blest, 
With  hope  the  gloomy  hour  can  cheer, 
And  temper  happiness  with  fear.        Horace. 
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LIFE'S  EVENING  GBAY. 


BT     MRS.     N.     M'CONAUGIIY. 


BY  many  firesides  in  our  land  there  sits  the 
aged  form  of  one  who  has  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day,  and  is  now  only  biding 
the  time  till  the  last  summons  come.  Let  us 
hope  that  in  most  homes  they  are  honored, 
welcome  guests.  The  children  arise  up  and  call 
them  blessed.  There  is  no  one  whose  comfort 
and  convenience  is  so  carefully  studied;  not 
even  the  youngest  in  the  flock  receives  more 
anxious  solicitude  and  tender,  loving  care.  But 
there  are  homes  of  which  a  far  different  record 
could  be  made — indeed,  is  daily  made  by  the 
recording  angel.  There  is  no  reserved  place  for 
the  aged  father  or  the  gray-haired  mother. 
They  have  "outlived  their  usefulness"  in  the 
estimation  of  their  friends,  and  their  care  and 
maintenance  is  a  burden  no  one  is  willing  to 
bear.  If  circumstances  will  permit  the  burden 
is  often  shifted  about  from  one  to  another  till 
the  poor  wayfarer  feels  that  there  is  no  home 
for  him  till  the  grave  shall  claim  him.  There 
is  no  jostling  .there.  In  "God's  acre"  there  is 
room  enough. 

And  yet  this  very  helplessness,  which  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  unwillingness  to  take  up  the 
support  of  the  aged  one,  is  in  itself  an  appeal 
which  must  have  power  with  every  generous 
heart.  How  seldom,  in  these  days  of  artificial 
living,  do  we  meet  with  a  hale  and  hearty  old 
age!  Life  with  most  becomes  only  "a  bundle 
of  infirmities"  long  before  threescore  years  are 
reached.  And  as  old  age  creeps  on  we  find  the 
senses  all  becoming  enfeebled — the  hearing, 
sight,  and  speech,  by  which  the  soul  holds  in- 
tercourse with  its  fellows,  gradually  failing, 
while  the  stiffened,  palsied  limbs  but  imper- 
fectly fulfill  their  office.  The  mind  partakes  of 
the  infirmity  of  the  body,  and  all  its  powers 
grow  daily  weaker.  The  active  interest  which 
so  weds  the  heart  to  the  cares  and  business  of 
the  world  becomes  well-nigh  effaced,  while  tri- 
fling annoyances  and  vexations,  which  the  old 
vigor  would  throw  off  like  a  feather,  now  press 
down  with  mountain  weight  upon  the  soul. 
The  grasshopper  has  indeed  "  become  a  burden." 
Is  there  not  in  this  very  feebleness  a  strong 
claim  upon  your  tenderest  sympathy  and  care? 
Remember  how  in  the  years  gone  by  your  own 
helplessness  and  many  wants  called  forth  the 
strongest  devotion  and  most  untiring  care  of 
that  feeble  mother,  now  approaching  her  own 
second  childhood.     Remember  that  she 

"  Kept  watch 
Beside  you,  till  the  last  pale  star  had  set, 


And  morn  all  dazzling,  as  in  triumph  broke 
On  her  dim,  weary  eye.     'T  was  hers  the  face 
Which  early  faded  through  fond  care  for  you, 
Hung  o'er  your  sleep,  and  daily  as  Heaven's  light 
Was  there  to  greet  your  wakening." 

Even  with  the  happiest  surroundings  old  age 
must,  in  a  great  degree,  be  a  season  of  loneli- 
ness and  desolation.  The  aged  traveler  looks 
around  him  and  finds  himself  almost  a  stranger 
in  the  world  where  he  has  lived  so  long.  There 
have  been  great  changes  in  the  face  of  nature. 
The  old  way-marks,  with  which  he  was  once  so 
familiar,  are  fast  passing  away.  He  looks  with 
a  sigh  on  the  old,  familiar  house  as  it  is  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  the  march  of  business 
or  for  more  imposing  structures. 

When  the  "Old  Brick  Church,"  which  had 
stood  for  so  many  years  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  portion  of  New  York,  was  at  last  torn 
down,  there  were  a  great  many  sorrowful  hearts 
which  came  daily  to  look  on  the  work  of  de- 
struction; and  more  than  one  of  its  old  bricks, 
against  which  so  many  Winters  had  beat,  were 
carefully  picked  up  and  borne  away  by  aged 
worshipers  in  that  beloved  temple.  No  doubt 
they  were  treasured  as  carefully  as  the  most 
precious  gems  all  the  remainder  of  their  short 
pilgrimage. 

The  little  village  of  the  old  man's  youth  has 
grown  to  a  populous  city,  or  else  has  fallen  into 
decay  and  is  now  well-nigh  deserted.  New  de- 
partments of  enterprise,  new  modes  of  thought, 
and  new  leaders  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
have  jostled  the  old  ones  from  the  stage,  and 
with  the  failure  of  the  powers  of  perception 
and  judgment  he  is  very  likely  to  feel  "the  old 
is  better." 

The  travelers  who  set  out  with  him,  and 
many,  many  who  came  after  him,  have  fallen 
by  the  way,  and  he  stands  almost  alone  upon 
the  last  of  those  "ruined  arches  which  span  the 
bridge  of  human  life."  How  sad  life  would 
seem  to  us  if  the  most  of  those  who  help  to 
make  it  glad  and  cheerful  were  away  in  the 
silent  place  of  green-grown  graves!  0,  how 
sad  to  look  forever  more  in  vain  for  "a  vanished 
hand,"  to  listen  in  vain  for  familiar  footsteps 
gliding  in  through  the  open  door! 

In  old  age  the  mind  is  ever  looking  backward 
over  the  past.  It  lives  not  so  much  in  the 
present  as  in  the  recollections  of  its  former  life. 
It  visits  in  memory  the  scenes  where  its  early 
trials  were  endured  and  its  pleasures  enjoyed. 
It  has  its  favorite  spots  around  which  pleasing 
associations  gather,  and  whither  it  loves  to  re- 
turn. It  re-lives  the  checkered  experiences  of 
childhood,  wanders  its  old,  familiar  paths,  plays 
again    in    its    meadows   and   beside    its    gentle 
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br.ooks,  sits  again  on  the  rough  bench  beneath 
the  old  house-tree,  or  gathers  wild  flowers,  and 
the  ripened  fruits  of  Autumn  along  the  foot- 
paths and  sweet  bowers  of  the  well-remembered 
woodlands.  It  goes  back  and  mingles  once 
more  in  the  busy  scenes  of  manhood,  braves 
again  its  hardships,  and  fights  again  its  rough 
battles,  and  in  their  memory  for  the  moment 
the  sorrows  and  infirmities  of  the  present  are 
forgotten.  How  different  from  youth,  to  which 
all  is  future!  In  old  age  life's  struggles  and 
victories  are  but  the  buried  past. 

Have  you  ever  seen  two  aged  friends  meeting 
after  long  separation?  You  can  at  once  antici- 
pate the  themes  of  their  conversation.  They 
may  speak  for  a  moment  of  the  present,  its  in- 
firmities, and  the  public  interests  of  the  day. 
But  they  will  very  soon  drop  all  these  to  talk 
over  old  times  and  friends,  and  the  events  in 
which  they  participated  or  remembered  together. 
You  can  scarcely  call  their  attention  away  from 
their  remembrances  of  the  past.  Their  hearts 
cling  to  them,  and  their  communings  over  the 
old  treasures  of  memory  are  their  happiest  sea- 
sons of  earthly  enjoyment.  And  yet  when  life 
is  greatly  prolonged  even  memory  proves  a 
treacherous  friend.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
was  accustomed  to  listen,  in  his  old  age,  to  the 
history  of  his  own  campaigns;  and  when  his 
enthusiasm  became  somewhat  aroused  by  the 
stirring  recital,  he  would  ask  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  kindling  eye,  "Who  commanded?" 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  called  upon,  in 
his  declining  years,  to  explain  some  passage  in 
his  chief  mathematical  work,  he  could  only 
answer  sadly,  "  I  only  know  it  was  true  once." 

Do  you  ever  reflect  with  sadness  that  if  God 
prolongs  your  life  you  are  surely  approaching 
this  land  of  weakness  and  desert  loneliness? 
There  is  no  fountain  of  immortal  youth  from 
which  you  may  drink  and  escape  this  doom; 
but  there  is  a  better  hope  for  us  all.  We  may 
provide  for  it  so  that  our  last  may  be  our  best 
days. 

The  first  requisite  of  all  is  piety.  What  can 
be  a  more  gloomy  sight  than  that  of  an  old  age 
without  religion?  In  the  freshness  of  youthful 
vigor  the  heart  may  feel  strong  enough  to  bear 
life's  burdens  alone,  but  in  old  age  the  spirit 
feels  its  need  of  something  else  to  lean  upon. 
Then,  if  never  before,  it  can  offer  the  cry,  "  Cast 
me  not  off  in  time  of  old  age;  forsake  me  not 
when  my  strength  faileth."  0,  if  we  survey  the 
depths  and  hights  of  all  the  springs  of  earthly 
joy,  what  can  we  find  that  will  stay  the  soul 
in  this  season  of  darkness!  Only  the  love  of 
Jesus — Christ  is  the  only  real  friend.  He  never 
grows   old.     He    never  dies.     His   love   never 


changes.  The  separations  of  life  can  not  part 
him  from  the  soul,  and  he  is  more  than  parents, 
children,  or  any  earthly  friend.  If  you  have 
Christ,  you  have  all. 

Son  or  daughter,  would  you  meet  with  love 
and  tender  care  from  other  hands  when  you  are 
old  and  gray-headed?  "With  what  measure 
you  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 
We  have  heard  from  our  nursery  the  story  of 
the  unnatural  son,  who  cut  an  old  blanket  in 
half  to  give  a  piece  to  his  shivering  old  father, 
while  he  went  out  to  beg  by  the  wayside;  and 
we  have  felt  it  a  righteous  retribution  when 
the  little  grandchild  asked  to  have  his  little 
blanket  cut  in  two  so  he  could  give  a  piece  to 
his  own  father  when  he  was  old  and  went  out 
to  beg.  There  is  a  moral  in  the  story  which 
they  do  well  to  ponder  who  think  these  aged 
ones  a  burden. 

If  we  would  have  the  memories  we  must 
live  over  in  our  declining  years  glad  and  joy- 
ous, let  us  beware  what  treasures  we  are  stor- 
ing up.  Let  there  be  no  dark  spots  from  which 
we  turn  with  an  arrow  of  remorse  rankling  in 
the  soul.  We  are  living  day  by  day  what  will 
soon  become  to  us  the  past.  • 

"  Let  us  garner  up  sweet  memories 
Bound  with  ties  of  love, 
Pleasant  thoughts  to  cheer  our  pathway 
To  our  home  above." 

If  we  would  have  old  age  cheerful  and  bright, 
let  us  set  our  life-work  thickly  with  the  gems 
of  charity.  There  is  nothing  that  so  brightens 
the  pathway  as  to  have  it  abound  in  acts  of 
benevolence.  A  close  and  selfish  character  can 
never  be  happy,  and  added  years  are  only  added 
wretchedness.  The  prayers  of  the  needy  whom 
we  have  relieved  will  bring  down  a  thousand 
blessings  on  our  pathway.  And  if  our  alms 
have  been  in  secret,  God  will  reward  it  bounti- 
fully.    It  is  an  old  Turkish  proverb: 

"  Do  good  and  throw  it  into  the  sea; 
If  the  fishes  do  not  know  it  God  will." 

There  is  a  beauty  and  brightness  around  the 
life  of  a  public  benefactor  which  never  fades 
nor  grows  old.  It  is  a  spring  of  perennial  joy 
to  its  possessor,  and  will  not  fail  of  its  welcome 
on  the  other  side.  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  can  to  make 
provision  in  youth  and  health  for  the  temporal 
wants  of  old  age.  A  frugal,  industrious  man- 
hood will  not  leave  an  old  age  needy.  And 
when  God  has  thus  permitted  you  to  provide 
for  the  time  of  your  need,  see  to  it  that  you 
keep  your  possessions  in   your  own  hands  till 
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God  shall  call  you  from  them.  It  is  a  marked 
fact,  and  a  very  unflattering  one  to  human 
nature,  that  old  age  meets,  with  attention  and 
consideration  largely  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  reward  for  it.  Very  rarely  has 
an  old  man  devised  away  his  property  entirely 
to  his  heirs  before  his  death,  who  has  not  had 
serious  cause  to  regret  it. 

An  old  man  once  gave  his  goods  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  a  liberal  portion  it  was  to  each,  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  have  a  home  with 
them  in  turn  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  after  a 
little  while  it  became  plain  that  he  was  not 
particularly  desired  any  where,  and  in  his 
trouble  he  had  recourse  to  a  shrewd  old  lawyer 
friend,  who  quietly  gave  him  some  advice  which 
he  at  once  followed.  Henceforth  a  strong  box 
followed  grandfather  about  in  all  his  travels, 
and  in  answer  to  the  many  curious  questions 
respecting  it  he  answered,  "That  he  had  a  few 
pennies  still,  which  he  intended  to  leave  with 
the  child  where  he  happened  to  be  when  he 
died." 

There  was  quite  a  revolution  in  the  home- 
circle  after  this.  The  strife  now  became  who 
should  keep  father  the  longest  and  make  his 
stay  most  pleasant  so  he  should  not  desire  to 
go  away.  After  his  death  the  box  was  opened 
and  found  literally  to  contain  a  few  pennies, 
also  a  mallet  with  this  quaint  but  forcible 
inscription: 

"  Who  gives  away  his  goods  before  he  's  dead, 
Take  this  mallet  and  knock  him  in  the  head." 

The  aged  should  always  have  it  in  their  power 
to  do  good  to  others,  and  to  help  further  the 
many  enterprises  of  good  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian never  loses  his  interest. 

The  Bible  is  full  of  precious  promises  and 
consolations  to  the  aged  traveler  as  he  goes 
tottering  down  life's  sloping  hill-side.  These 
abounding  infirmities  are  only  so  many  tokens 
that  we  are  nearing  our  heavenly  home.  In 
"Stratford  on  Bow"  in  the  days  of  the  perse- 
cuting Queen  Mary,  there  was  once  a  stake 
erected  for  a  blind  man  and  a  lame  man.  Just 
as  the  flames  were  being  lighted  the  lame  man 
hurled  away  his  staff  saying,  "Courage,  my 
brother,  this  fire  shall  cure  us  both." 

So  the  grave  shall  cure  us  of  all  our  infirmi- 
ties. All  our  weakness  of  mind  and  body  shall 
be  left  there,  and  we  shall  awake  on  the  eternal 
shores  to  an  immortal  youth  and  vigor,  never 
again  to  grow  old. 


There  is  no  substitute  for  thorough-going, 
ardent,  and  sincere  earnestness. — Dickens. 


"DILIGENT  IN  BUSINESS." 


BY     REV.     R.     DONKERSLET. 


IT  is  an  error — opposed  to  reason  and  unsanc- 
tioned by  Revelation — that  labor  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin.  Had  man  been  created  to  be 
idle  he  would  have  been  cursed  before  he  had 
sinned.  Instead  of  such  unhappiness,  we  read 
of  Adam,  while  in  a  state  of  innocency,  that 
"the  Lord  God  took  the  man  and  put  him  into 
the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it." 
Luxuriant  as  was  its  vegetation,  it  required 
his  training,  pruning,  and  adapting  hand.  With- 
out labor  Adam  would  have  perished  even  amid 
its  fertility.  Even  could  he  have  existed,  his 
existence  could  not  have  yielded  happiness. 
Indolence  is  the  elysium  of  fools.  The  fairest 
flower  which  ever  Paradise  itself  yielded  to  our 
first  parents  was  the  flower  of  industry.  This 
injunction  to  dress  and  to  keep  the  garden,  be- 
sides being  necessary  for  their  sustenance  and 
enjoyment,  was  a  badge  of  their  nobility  also. 
Beautifully  does  Milton  put  this  sentiment  into 
the  lips  of  Adam,  when  inviting  Eve  to  slum- 
ber: 

"  God  hath  set 
Labor  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep, 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumb'rous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eyelids: 

Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, 
And  the  regard  of  Heaven  on  all  his  ways." 

The  Bible  gives  no  countenance  either  to 
physical,  mental,  or  spiritual  indolence.  "  What- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither 
thou  goest."  Eccl.  ix,  10.  "The  hand  of  the 
diligent  shall  bear  rule:  but  the  slothful  shall 
be  under  tribute."  Prov.  xii,  n°.4.  "The  60ul 
of  the  sluggard  desireth  and  hath  nothing;  but 
the  soul  of  the  diligent  shall  be  made  fat." 
Prov.  xiii,  4.  "Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in 
his  business?  he  shall  stand  before  kings,  he 
shall  not  stand  before  mean  men."  Prov.  xxii, 
29.  "Be  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy 
flocks,  and  look  well  to  thy  herds."  Prov. 
xxvii,  23.  "The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
but  the  laborers  are  few.  Pray  ye  therefore  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth 
laborers  unto  his  harvest."  Matt,  ix,  37,  38 
"Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle?  ...  Go 
ye  also  into  the  vineyard."  Matt,  xx,  6,  7. 
"For  we  are  laborers  together  with  God."  1 
Cor.  iii,  9.  "Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren, 
be  ye  steadfast,  immovable,  always  abounding 
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in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know 
that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 
1  Cor.  xv,  58. 

Idleness  is  incompatible  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  with  the  general  order  of  the  uni- 
verse. God  has  stamped  the  law  of  motion 
upon  every  thing  which  he  has  created.  What- 
ever comes  from  his  hands  bears  the  impress 
of  ceaseless  activity.  Look  about  you  in  the 
world  you  inhabit — above,  below,  on  either 
hand,  behind,  before,  on  sky,  earth,  and  sea — 
and  you  find  the  law  of  "perpetual  motion" 
stamped  upon  every  thing  you  behold.  The 
length  of  the  path  traveled  over  by  the  earth 
is  estimated  at  567,019,740  miles,  and,  as  this 
immense  distance  is  passed  over  in  a  year,  the 
earth  must  move  seventeen  miles  a  second — a 
rapidity  so  far  exceeding  our  conceptions  that 
it  gave  very  just  occasion  to  the  pleasant  re- 
mark of  Litcherberg,  that,  while  one  man 
salutes  another  in  one  street,  he  goes  many 
miles  bareheaded  without  catching  cold.  Says 
a  certain  popular  author  and  preacher,  "How 
eloquent  are  the  voices  which  blend  from  every 
created  object  in  vindication  of  labor!  Things 
inanimate,  with  things  irrational,  combine  with 
man  and  angels  to  proclaim  activity  the  law  of 
Him  who  made  them  all.  The  restless  atmos- 
phere, the  rolling  rivers,  and  the  heaving  ocean, 
nature's  vast  laboratory,  never  rest.  Countless 
agencies  in  the  heavens  above,  and  in  the  earth 
beneath,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth; 
the  unwearied  sun  coming  forth  from  his  cham- 
ber, and  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a 
race;  the  changing  moon,  whose  never-slum- 
bering influence  the  never-resting  tides  obey; 
the  planets,  never  pausing  in  the  mighty  sweep 
of  their  majestic  march;  the  sparkling  stars, 
never  quenching  their  far-darting  fires,  never 
ceasing  to  show  forth  the  handiwork  of  Him 
who  bade  them  shine;  the  busy  swarms  of  insect 
life,  with  their  incessant  hum;  the  finny  tribes, 
luxuriating  in  motion;  the  birds,  exuberant  in 
flight;  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  gamboling  in 
gladness  and  activity" — all  these  bear  testi- 
mony to  nature's  universal  law  of  labor. 

The  physical  and  mental  organization  of  man 
are  in  demonstration  that  he  was  formed  for 
activity.  God  never  made  a  lazy  man.  But 
there  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  vast  number 
of  men  who  have  made  themselves  very  lazy. 
Man's  five  senses,  his  brain,  muscles,  blood, 
head,  trunk,  arms,  legs,  hands,  feet,  and  every 
thing  about  him  proclaim  the  Divine  design 
that  he  was  formed  for  activity.  A  writer  be- 
fore quoted  says,  "The  structure  of  our  bodies 
as  a  whole,  and  of  every  separate  organ  of  it, 
shows  that  we  were  formed  for  activity.     Who 


can  study  the  formation  of  the  foot  but  must 
be  convinced  that  it  was  made  for  motion;  or 
of  the  hand,  without  the  certainty  that  it  was 
contrived  for  toil?  Why  was  the  ear  so  skill- 
fully constructed  for  the  conveyance  of  sound, 
but  that  it  might  listen;  and  why  was  the  eye" 
placed  aloft,  but  that  as  a  watchful  sentinel  it 
might  faithfully  guard  the  citadel,  and  promptly 
report  all  outward  things  to  the  busy  spirit 
which  sits  enthroned  within?"  Activity  is  one 
of  the  everlasting  laws  of  existence.  There  is 
no  religion  without  work.  Laziness  is  spiritual 
death.  Whoever  acquired  any  thing  worth 
having  by  lying  still  and  waiting  for  it  to  come 
to  him?  All  things  are  within  reach  of  man, 
if  he  will  only  go  after  them.  All  things  mock 
him  who  lingers  by  the  way.  Who  gains  money 
but  the  man  who  toils  with  brain  and  hands?. 
Who  finds  knowledge,  save  by  mental  effort? 
Who  beholds  the  beauties  of  nature  but  he  who 
spurns  the  morning  couch,  and  is  on  the  hill- 
top while  his  neighbors  are  asleep?  It  is  with 
watching  and  lonely  wrestling  with  languor  and 
discouragement  the  artist  leads  out  human  love- 
liness from  the  rough  marble,  and  coaxes  beauty 
upon  the  canvas.  And  does  not  every  good 
man  go  up  to  virtue  in  the  same  path  which 
Jesus  trod?  Like  him  resisting  Satan  in  the 
desert,  sweating  great  drops  of  blood  in  Geth- 
semane,  and  bearing  his  cross  up  the  rugged 
steeps  of  Calvary?  Activity  is  the  law  of  life. 
Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing.  Time  waits  for 
no  man;  all  things  go  on.  Let  us  go  on  with 
all  things,  or  we  shall  fall  out  of  the  ranks  in 
life's  procession,  and  never  find  our  place  again 
unless  through  toils  that  will  wring  our  souls 
with  anguish.  "Work  while  it  is  called  to- 
day." Dr.  Franklin  used  pleasantly  to  repeat 
the  words  of  his  negro  servant,  when  the  Doctor 
was  on  a  journey  to  England:  "Every  thing, 
massa,  work  in  this  country — water  work,  wind 
work,  fire  work,  smoke  work,  dog  work,  bul- 
lock work,  horse  work,  ass  work,  every  thing 
work  here  but  the  hog;  he  eat,  he  drink,  he 
sleep,  he  do  nothing  all  day;  he  walk  about  like 
a  gentleman."  The  very  instincts  of  our  nature 
loathe  and  condemn  idleness.  We  are  so  con- 
stituted that  we  can  not  look  upon  a  lazy  man 
but  with  feelings  of  inexpressible  disgust.  Such 
a  contemptible  being — socially  at  least — we 
drive  from  the  stirring  hive  of  human  industry. 


What  is  difficulty?  Only  a  word  indicating 
the  degree  of  strength  requisite  for  accomplish- 
ing particular  objects;  a  mere  notice  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  exertion;  a  bugbear  to  children  and 
fools;  only  a  mere  stimulus  to  men. 
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CONTEABANDS'  PEAYEE  MEETING. 


N.     COLLIER. 


WE  had  passed  the  inevitable  Sunday  morn- 
ing inspection,  and  were  thinking  of 
attending  the  usual  show  of  divine  worship  in 
our  camp,  when  a  comrade  said  to  me,  "  Let  's 
go  down  to  New  Berne  to  the  negro  meeting." 

"  Agreed,"  said  I,  "  if  we  can  get  a  pass. 
We  ought  to  have  thought  before,  but  if  the 
captain  is  not  in  humor  I  will  put  on  a  face  to 
go  to  the  colonel.  It  's  out  of  the  regular  line 
I  know,  but  I  have  tried  it  before  and  suc- 
ceeded, and  guess  I  can  again." 

To  our  request  the  captain  replied,  "It  isn't 
your  turn,  and  all  that  can  go  have  already 
gone." 

Not  being  disposed  to  argue  the  case,  as 
"  thinking  bayonets "  are  so  apt  to  do,  we 
proceeded  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment, 
and  as  a  reward  for  a  very  humble  request  to  be 
furloughed  till  four  o'clock  received  the  coveted 
"  pass,"  and  were  immediately  on  our  way. 

The  morning  was  delightful,  though  in  the 
month  of  February,  for  the  sun  shone  warmly 
from  the  brightest  of  skies.  The  birds  were 
singing  an  unusual  song  for  Winter,  and  the 
air  was  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  bursting 
buds.  Our  eyes  had  become  too  familiar  with 
the  desolations  of  war  to  feel  very  acutely  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  the  harmony  of  art 
with  nature  or  the  actual  ruin  which  lay  all 
around  us.  And,  though  far  enough  from 
home  and  its  joys,  and  liable  to  be  intercepted 
in  our  purpose  at  any  moment  by  a  call  to 
arms,  yet  our  peace  was  made  with  God,  and 
we  were  happy.  A  two  miles'  walk  brought 
us  into  the  town,  and  at  the  church,  which 
was  a  bona-fi.de  Methodist  of  the  olden  time, 
painful  in  its  plainness,  so  square  and  without 
blinds,  or  any  attempt  at  steeple  or  even  belfry. 
The  congregation  were  already  gathering.  A 
few  soldiers  in  the  inevitable  blue  were  loung- 
ing about  the  door,  and  with  these  exceptions 
all  that  came  were  black — some  so  black  that 
you  could  not  discern  a  single  feature  at  the 
distance  of  two  rods;  others  a  very  agreeable 
brown,  and  from  that  to  as  fair  a  skin  as 
Anglo-Saxon  ever  wore.  They  came  in  troops; 
they  came  in  squads  of  three  or  four;  they 
came  singly;  they  came  in  quiet  and  neat 
apparel;  they  came  in  the  oddest  and  strangest 
of  attire.  Some  wore  the  famous  red-and-yel- 
low  turban  with  a  black  silk  dress.  I  noticed 
a  very  few  young  men  so  respectably  dressed 
as  to  indicate  considerable  pride  in  the  matter. 

But  there  was  nothing  in   all  their  gathering 
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to  indicate  the  least  family  associations;  appar- 
ently no  husband  and  wife,  nor  brother  and 
sister;  no  father  leading  his  little  boy  or  girl 
by  the  hand.     How  sad  it  seemed  to  me! 

I  was  very  soon  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  large  excess  of  aged  negroes  of 
both  sexes  over  the  younger.  The  habits  of 
piety  acquired  in  the  house  of  their  bondage 
still  clung  to  them,  while  the  younger  waxed  a 
little  wanton  perhaps  as  the  chains  of  servitude 
fell  off. 

But  hark!  There  is  the  sound  of  sacred 
song  from  within.  Meeting  has  commenced. 
We  enter,  and  find  a  single  aisle  straight  from 
the  door  to  the  altar,  which  is  quite  large, 
with  wing  pews  on  either  side.  The  pulpit  is 
high,  to  accommodate  the  gallery,  perhaps. 
We  take  a  seat  in  the  wing  slips,  so  as  to 
see  and  hear  easily.  In  the  seat  with  us  is 
the  singer,  who  leads  the  singing,  and,  indeed, 
he  sings  alone  now,  for  there  are  but  few  pres- 
ent. He  sits  with  his  knees  braced  against 
the  pew  form  before  him.  His  eyes  are  closed 
and  his  face  turned  up  a  little.  His  hands  are 
in  his  pockets,  but  0,  how  he  sings!  It  is 
that  hymn  of  Samuel  Wesley's — 

"Behold,  the  Savior  of  mankind 
Nailed  to  the  shameful  tree! 
How  vast  the  love  that  him  inclined 
To  bleed  and  die  for  thee!" 

It  is  a  minor  tune,  and  as  clear  as  the  tones 
of  a  silver  bell,  he  touches  those  higher  notes 
with  which  those  old  minor  tunes  abound.  As 
he  reaches  the  last  verse  his  voice  trembles, 
tears  are  dropping  down  from  his  eyelids,  and 
I  myself  became  conscious  of  a  moistness  of 
the  eyes  as  he.  closed — 

"0,  Lamb  of  God,  was  ever  pain, 
Was  ever  love  like  thine?" 

But  they  continue  to  come  in  and  they  con- 
tinue to  sing.  Now  there  comes  a  lot  of 
soldiers,  some  to  worship  God,  some  to  enjoy 
a  laugh  at  the  scenes  to  be  enacted.  Now  a 
squad  of  negroes  come,  old  and  young.  They 
are  seated.  Here  comes  a  young  but  quite 
neatly-dressed  negress;  timidly  she  approaches 
the  front  seats.  She  is  about  to  kneel  in  silent 
prayer,  but  a  pursy  old  woman  beside  her 
touches  her  and  motions  her  to  another  seat. 
She  feels  it,  but  not  resentfully,  for  with  perfect 
submission  she  obeys.  But  I  thought  she 
prayed  a  little  longer  than  she  would  but  for 
that.  There  comes  a  giantess!  My,  what  a 
woman!  Black  as  night,  but  she  walks  like  a 
queen.  Is  it  Candace?  The  others  instinct- 
ively make  way  for  her,  and  she  receives  it  as 
a  kind  of  homage  which  is  her  due.     After  no 
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little  fuss,  which  is  amazingly  similar  to  that 
made  by  white  folks  on  like  occasions,  she  is 
seated.  But  I  tell  you  that  she  has  never  been 
hurt  by  her  bondage.  That  woman  would  be 
ruler  any  where.  What  a  grand  president  of  a 
woman's  right  convention  she  would  make! 
But  I  notice  she  is  not  over  devotional. 

Slowly  up  the  aisle  there  comes,  like  Jacob 
leaning  on  his  staff,  a  poor,  old,  decrepit  negro. 
One  of  the  front  seats  is  prepared  for  him,  but 
though  he  is  old  and  very  infirm,  he  must  kneel 
in  prayer  to  God  before  he  takes  his  seat.  The 
house  is  nearly  full.     Now  they  sing  again — 

"  Hark!  my  soul,  it  is  the  Lord." 

0,  how  those  minor  strains  fill  the  soul!  What, 
tears  again?  How  soft-hearted  you  are!  But 
he  must  indeed  be  hardened  whose  soul  would 
not  respond  to  the  call  of  that  touching  song. 
It  "doeth  good  like  a  medicine"  to  listen  to 
the  plaintive  songs  of  these  children  of  sorrow, 
for  they  are  telling  the  heart-ache  of  their  op- 
pression and  degradation  into  the  ear  of  the 
Lord  of  heaven,  who  has  heard  it  in  the  long 
years  agone,  and  is  now  come  down  to  deliver 
them.  The  song  ceases,  and  there  is  now  and 
then  a  sigh,  or  perhaps  a  murmured  expression 
of  praise.  Now  they  sing  again — another  mi- 
nor— as  beautiful  and  as  touching  as  before. 
The  leader  says,  "Let  us  pray."  He  calls  upon 
the  old  Jacob-like  negro  to  lead.  He  begins  in 
set  phrase.  How  exact  his  words!  How  meas- 
ured his  pronunciation!  It  is  hardly  negro- 
like. But  now  he  lets  go  and  gets  hold. 
"Blessed  Redeemer!  lei  dy  chit  en  git  a  sight  ob 
dy  lubly  face  dis  day.  0  Lord,  dou  art  ou'  joy 
and  ou'  song.  Lord,  gib  dy  chil'en  de  speret  ob 
praar;  and  gib  'em  de  key  ob  hebben,  dat  dey 
may  unlock  de  do',  an'  aggrabate  dy  ear  till 
dou  sen  dy  salbation  down."  Amen!  thou 
child  of  the  Heavenly  King,  for  thy  prayer  is 
no  hollow  mockery.  Prayer  is  followed  by  an- 
other hymn — only  one  prayer  at  a  time,  but 
they  are  "fervent  and  effectual,"  for  a  holy  in- 
fluence gathers  around.  In  the  midst  of  the 
meeting  a  pious  but  mistaken  soldier  prays. 
Is  his  prayer  cold?  or  is  it  my  prejudice?  No, 
it  is  not  my  feeling  alone,  for  though  the  ne- 
groes respond,  they  evidently  do  not  feel  its 
power  very  sensibly.  There,  he  has  said  his 
"finally  .at  last  take  us  to  heaven"  and  I  am 
relieved.  But  I  hope  that  fellow-soldier  by  his 
side  will  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  bear  his  cross. 
Another  glorious  song — 

"  My  hebbenly  home  is  bright  and  fa'r." 

Under  its  influence  the  meeting  regains  its  lost 
impetus,  and  soon  is  in  full  blast  again.     An- 


other old  patriarch  prays  with  wondrous  power. 
How  they  shout!  There  goes  a  woman  off  into 
the  regular  delirium  of  religious  joy!  The 
leader  rises  to  exhort  sinners  to  flee  the  wrath 
to  come,  but  she  slaps  her  hands  together  still 
harder  and  shouts  louder.  Ah  ha!  it  annoys 
him,  for  he  hesitates.  He  thought  she  would 
stop  when  she  heard  his  voice.  She  screams 
now  fairly.  Her  voice  is  that  of  an  old  woman, 
and  not  over  flexible  to  the  tremendous  exer- 
cise she  gives  it.  It  is  giving  the  meeting  a 
lee  lurch,  like  the  soldier's  prayer.  The  leader 
turns  toward  her.  Will  he  speak  to  her?  No, 
he  tries  to  continue  his  exhortation.  At  last 
she  subsides  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds. His  exhortation  is  marked  like  the 
prayers  of  the  others,  set  phrase  at  first,  but  a 
launching  out  into  the  natural  negro  eloquence 
at  length.  How  touching  is  his  question,  "Sin- 
ner, will  you  come?  0  come!  de  Sabier  died 
for  you;  do  not  suffer  him  to  die  in  vain. 
Ashamed  of  Jesus?  Tousands  are  in  hell  to- 
day cryin'  for  one  drop  ob  water  to  cool  der 
parched  tongue!  0  come!"  How  tender  is  his 
smile!  How  full  of  pleading  is  his  eye,  as  he 
tells  of  the  love  of  Jesus!  At  length  one  comes 
and  kneels,  and  then  another.  An  elderly  ne- 
gro approaches  them  to  inquire  who  they  are 
and  what  their  feelings.  They  are  all  females; 
one  of  them  is  gayly  dressed.  The  leader  says, 
"Let  us  pray."  They  offer  prayer  for  these 
penitents,  and  as  polite  folks  often  do,  bring  in 
the  case  of  these  seekers  as  a  sort  of  supple- 
ment to  the  main  supplication.  One  old  man 
went  on  quite  at  length  for  the  "President  and 
his  Cabinet,"  and  ".de  ginrals,  and  de  captains, 
and  de  privates  in  de  army." 

But  the  time  came  for  the  meeting  to  close. 
The  benediction  was  said,  and  they  began  to 
disperse,  but  the  penitents  were  not  willing  to 
go,  at  least  one  of  them,  for  she  was  in  great 
agony  apparently.  • 

I  stopped  to  inquire  concerning  a  sweet  little 
child,  with  a  fair  skin,  but  dark  eyes  and  wavy 
hair,  who  was  led  to  the  meeting  by  a  fat  and 
very  black  servant  woman,  as  I  thought,  and 
by  that  means  witnessed  the  exercises  in  be- 
half of  the  gayly-dressed  but  deeply-agonized 
penitent.  Two  or  three  old  negresses  had  gath- 
ered about,  and  bending  over  her  as  they 
stood,  began  chanting  a  strain,  as  if  to  exor- 
cise the  evil  one,  like  David  of  old.  As  they 
sang  they  patted  their  hands  together,  gently 
swaying  their  bodies  backward  and  forward. 
It  was  a  wild,  monotonous  strain  which  they 
repeated,  very  few  of  the  words  of  which  I 
could  understand.  As  they  continued  to  chant 
the  penitent  began  to  move,  first  her  head,  and 
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then  her  body  from  side  to  side,  very  gently  at 
first,  but  increasing  in  violence  till  she  rocked 
and  tossed  like  a  forest  tree  in  the  wind,  fling- 
ing her  hands  up  as  she  went  to  one  side  and 
down  as  she  went  to  the  other,  and  yet  every 
motion  was  in  exact  time  with  the  motion  of 
the  chanters.  At  length  she  began  to  say, 
"  0,  Jesus,  save  me!  0,  Jesus,  save  me!"  in 
tune  with  the  singers,  and  in  time  with  each 
motion  from  side  to  side. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  see  the  next  stage  in 
the  operation,  but  my  "  furlough "  was  nearly 
expired,  and  I  left  them,  the  voices  of  that 
strange  scene  following  me  for  a  long  way.  I 
observed  in  the  meeting  some  evidences  of 
vanity  and  some  of  pride,  and  many  of  those 
workings  of  the  human  heart  which  are  not 
exactly  sins  but  weaknesses,  perhaps.  But  far 
outweighing  all  these,  I  saw  a  depth  of  devo- 
tion to  Jesus  and  worship  of  God  such  as  I 
never  before  saw  equaled.  I  shook  hands  with 
a  good  many  of  the  brethren  and  sisters,  and 
have  felt  ever  since  that  the  Savior  sent  a 
blessing  to  my  weary  heart  by  the  way  of 
those  "  images  of  God  carved  in  ebony,"  who 
met  for  a  prayer  meeting  one  pleasant  Sunday 
in  the  colored  Methodist  meeting-house  in  New 
Berne,  North  Carolina. 


BATAED  TAYLOR'S  LAST  NOVEL, 
"JOHN  GODFREY'S  FORTUNES." 


J.    F.    WILLING. 


FICTION  is  word-painting.  Fictionists  and 
painters  are  artists  akin.  One  who  can 
throw  light  and  shade  upon  canvas  visits 
for  us  the  Swiss  Jungfrau.  We  have  not  the 
means  of  travel.  We  can  not  look  upon  her 
in  her  Alpine  fastnesses.  He  brings  her  to  us. 
In  his  studio  we  see  her  when  the  auroral 
light  tints  her  silver  crest.  We  behold  her  in 
the  Summer  noontide,  when  the  valleys  at  her 
feet  doze  in  the  dreamy  midday  languor.  We 
look  upon  her  at  evening,  her  brow  all  radiant 
and  rosy  with  the  good-night  kiss  of  the  day- 
king.  In  this  view  she  is  the  monarch,  stern, 
icy,  repellant;  in  that  she  is  the  woman,  gentle, 
tender,  listening  to  the  songs  of  birds,  and 
gathering  in  her  arms  lacy  mists,  ribbon-like 
rivulets,  and  bunches  of  soft-eyed  Alpine  flow- 
ers. A  touch  from  the  real  dissolves  the  spell. 
We  are  yet  in  America.  Thousands  of  miles 
of  hill  and  vale,  forest  and  ocean,  lie  between 
us  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  yet  we  have  seen 
her.  Did  not  the  artistic  apocalypse  show  her 
to    us?     In    like    manner    Madame    de    Stael 


brings  before  us  in  a  word-picture  Mt.  Vesu- 
vius, somber,  sullen  in  sunlight — gleaming, 
brilliant  in  darkness.  My  consciousness  is 
more  positive  upon  the  point  of  the  British 
tars  rowing  me,  with  her,  upon  the  Bay  of 
Naples  than  it  is  upon  certain  bona-fide  boat- 
ing excursions  upon  Lake  Ontario  in  the  misty 
long  ago.  Truthfulness  may  insist  that  real 
men,  blood  and  bone,  nerve  and  sinew,  rowed 
the  boat  upon  the  American  lake,  while  those 
English  seamen  existed  only  in  the  brain  of 
the  French  authoress.  I  assent,  and  yet  I  re- 
member so  distinctly  my  half-sad  reverie  as  I 
listened  to  the  measured  plash  of  oars  and  the 
ripple  of  the  light  waves  upon  the  Neapolitan 
Bay. 

An  artist  might  paint  for  us  the  Genoan, 
who  persevered  till  he  stumbled  upon  our  con- 
tinent. We  would  see  him  in  obscure,  patient 
study,  books,  maps,  charts  scattered  about  him; 
then  before  the  Spanish  sovereigns;  again  with 
his  little  ships  upon  the  wide,  lone  waste  of 
waters,  his  one  imperious,  undismayed  will 
holding  in  check  the  mutinous  terror  of  his 
men;  and  finally,  when  his  hour  of  triumph 
came,  and  the  New  World,  at  the  word  of  his 
long-tried  faith,  came  forth  from  its  ocean- 
locked  sepulcher.  If  the  painter  were  master 
of  his  art  we  should  feel  that  we  knew  the 
man,  Columbus.  A  word-artist  has  shown  us 
the  life  of  the  sturdy  English  mechanic,  Adam 
Bede.  We  saw  him  first  at  his  work-bench, 
dust  and  shavings  about  him,  a  paper  cap  on 
his  head.  We  admired  his  spirited  defense  of 
his  mild  brother,  "Seth  Bede,  the  Methody." 
We  walked  by  his  side  and  shared  the  sorrows 
and  joys  that  crowded  the  few  years  over 
which  the  fictionist  held  her  wand,  and  now 
we  revert  to  him  as  a  fine,  manly  fellow  we 
used  to  know. 

Mrs.  Stowe  has  said,  "  Nothing  is  trivial 
since  the  human  soul  with  its  shadow  makes 
all  things  sacred."  Every  thing  has  character; 
nothing  is  aimless.  We  are  better  or  worse  for 
every  thing  that  touches  our  life.  One,  with 
the  crudest  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  may 
determine  the  moral  effect  of  a  prize-fight  or  a 
hanging.  Those  who  have  been  long  in  Christ's 
school  may  decide  with  difficulty  the  ethical 
bearing  of  a  work  of  art.  The  domain  of  the 
aesthetic  has  ever  been  the  field  of  "doubtful 
disputation."  Malgri  the  jangling  of  inter- 
preters, the  grand  epic  moves  on.  Men  catch 
glimpses  of  the  thought  the  artist  has  embodied 
in  marble,  color,  or  sound.  It  takes  hold  upon 
them,  drawing  them  up  toward  the  Divine,  or 
dragging  them  down  toward  the  demon. 

I  think  no  artist  is  more  potent  than  the 
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pen-painter.  By  association  with  the  people 
of  his  brain  we  are  always  helped  or  hurt. 
You  may  sit  opposite  a  man  at  your  boarding- 
bouse  table  for  months,  meet  him  in  general 
society  a  year,  know  perfectly  the  shade  of  his 
hair,  the  turn  of  his  eye,  the  trick  of  his  voice, 
and  yet  not  be  influenced  by  him  as  by  an 
hour's  sitting  with  one  of  Holmes's  or  Taylor's 
heroes.  The  man  at  the  table  discusses  dishes, 
speaks  of  the  weather,  gives  his  understanding 
of  current  events,  possibly  waxing  confidential, 
ventures  to  hint  a  scrap  of  gossip;  but  the 
men  that  these  strong  word-artists  bring  to  us 
talk  of  things  that  affect  our  faith  in  the  Infi- 
nite. Their  sophistic  questionings  lure  from 
his  lair  the  demon  Doubt,  with  his  basilisk  eye 
and  train  of  harpies.  Well  for  us  if  we  know 
to  cut  the  knot  of  their  lying  logic  with  a 
flashing,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

Bayard  Taylor  is  a  word-painter  with  few 
equals.  His  keen  vision  cuts  clown  through 
conventionalisms,  down  through  the  fictitious 
glosses  of  society's  false  modes.  He  sketches 
men  precisely  as  they  appear  from  his  stand- 
point. Ah,  there  is  the  failure.  There  is  the 
fatal  mistake — his  point  of  observation.  The 
lights  and  shades  of  every  picture  are  determined 
by  the  position  of  the  artist.  That  scene  upon 
Calvary  eighteen  centuries  since — how  different 
from  different  stand-points!  The  Pharisee  bit- 
terly reviles  the  dying  Galilean  peasant  as  a 
perverter  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  a  deadly 
enemy  of  the  one  religion.  To  us  he  is  the 
Son  of  the  holy  God,  the  one  hope  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  to  all  time. 

In  the  book  before  us — "  John  Godfrey's 
Fortunes" — we  have  a  panoramic  view  of  a 
life.  It  is  the  moral  bearings  of  this  that  we 
would  discuss.  We  first  see  him  a  lad  of  six- 
teen, of  dreamy,  dully  imaginative  mental 
habit,  confessing,  with  innocent  honesty,  a  dis- 
like of  manual  labor  and  an  unusual  ignorance 
of  the  ways  of  the  world.  The  only  point  of 
interest  in  this  tableau  is  the  love  of  the  boy 
for  his  mother,  though,  like  every  thing  about 
him,  it  is  brought  out  in  dull,  neutral  tints. 
The  self-sacrificing  love  of  the  mother,  weak  as 
she  is  in  every  thing  else,  is  done  in  stronger 
colors.  His  school  life,  with  its  groupings  of 
character,  is  depicted  as  Taylor  always  paints — 
"  to  the  life."  Its  minute  life-likeness  charms 
us,  as  do  the  details  of  Hogarth's  pieces.  We 
next  see  the  lad  at  the  death-bed  of  his  mother. 
I  think  in  this  woman's  religious  life  the 
autobiographer  intends  to  give  us  his  ideal  of 
Christianity.  He  says  of  her  later  in  the 
work,  referring  to  his  own  early  religious  teach- 
ing,   "  She   always   preferred    thanksgiving    for 


God's  mercies  to  fear  of  his  wrath,  and  had 
brought  me  up  in  the  faith  that  the  beauties 
and  blessings  of  this  life  might  be  enjoyed 
without  forfeiting  one's  title  as  a  Christian." 
As  a  result  of  her  efforts  he  "ha-d  been  con- 
firmed, and  supposed  that  the  principal  relig- 
ious duty  thenceforth  required  of  him  was  to 
follow  God's  commandments  as  nearly  as  his 
imperfect  human  nature  would  allow."  Tie 
adds:  "  I  did  not  fear  damnation,  because  I  had 
not  the  slightest  liking  for  the  devil."  No  hint 
of  penitence  or  faith  in  Jesus,  do  you  see? 
Christless  Christianity!  The  dying  mother 
speaks  only  of  the  outer,  the  physical,  the 
social.  She  seems  resigned  to  the  fact,  of  dying, 
not  that  it  will  take  her  to  God  and  heaven — 
she  is  reconciled  by  the  thought  that  she  will 
not  live  to  see  any  one  nearer  to  her  son  than 
herself.  She  talks  about  his  support,  how  and 
where  he  shall  live,  but  not  a  word  about  the 
conduct  of  his  soul-life,  not  a  sentence  about 
the  blessed  Savior. 

In  the  few  unimportant  chords  that  prelude  a 
piece  of  music  its  mode  and  pitch  are  fore- 
shadowed. Is  it  minor  or  major?  Is  the 
movement  allegro  or  adagio?  From  the  tangle 
of  sounds  each  singer  selects  his  key  and  takes 
a  general  hint  of  what  is  to  follow.  This 
dying  scene  preludes  the  morale  of  the  book. 
It  has  no  word  of  Jesus,  and  you  can  but  note 
the  conspicuously  ill-timed,  repellant  questions 
of  the  man  zealous  for  Christ  and  the  orphan's 
angry  retort.  This  is  a  crowning  fault  of  Tay- 
lor's fiction.  He  has  the  misfortune  in  depict- 
ing "  professors  of  religion "  always  to  select 
those  whose  glaring  natural  defects  assert  them- 
selves in  spite  of  an  ill-fitting  garb  of  piety. 
We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  just  such  peo- 
ple in  the  Church.  Their  incongruities  hurt 
us,  and  yet  we  remember  that  with  all  these 
unsightly  excrescences,  they  are  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Redeemer.  Humility  whispers 
that,  though  from  culturing  influences,  we  may 
keep  a  trifle  more  within  the  limits  of  good 
taste,  yet  our  hidden  deformities  may  appear 
quite  as  uncomely  in  the  pure  eyes  of  pitying 
angels. 

A  good  work  of  fiction  is  a  microcosm. 
While  it  holds  our  attention,  its  characters 
represent  to  us  the  great,  outer,  social  world. 
In  this  book  Mrs.  Godfrey  is  the  mother; 
Amanda  Bratton  the  girl  without  heart;  uncle 
Amos  Woolley  the  professor  of  piety;  Swans- 
ford  the  disappointed  artist;  Isabel  Haworth 
the  model  young  lady;  Adeliza  Choate  and  her 
compeers  literary  snobs;  Brandagu  the  bucca- 
neer. Whether  Taylor  has  travestied  the  lit- 
erary guild   the   more   competent   may  decide. 
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At  present  we  are  concerned  only  with  the 
moral  influence  of  the  work. 

This  man  Woolley,  at  whose  house  we  find 
Godfrey  domiciled  after  his  mother's  death,  is 
one  of  those  hickory-nerved,  rasp-voiced  men 
whose  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  is  so 
obtuse  their  efforts  to  do  good  are  usually 
malapropos.  You  are  led  to  think  him  a  hard, 
hollow  hypocrite,  notwithstanding  his  loud 
"  amen  "  and  "  gullowry."  The  clearing  up  of 
his  character  when  his  nephew  becomes  more 
sensible  and  in  better  humor  comes  quite  too 
late  to  undo  the  bad  impression.  Young  read- 
ers, when  they  hear  a  rough-voiced  response  in 
prayer  meeting,  or  see  a  man  laboring  in  a 
"revival"  effort  with  a  touch  of  the  injudicious 
discoloring  his  zeal,  will  be  reminded  at  once 
of  the  old  hypocrite  Woolley. 

The  author's  idea  of  clergymen  is  akin  to 
his  notions  of  religious  people.  Mr.  Rand, 
talking  of  the  future  of  the  two  boys,  says  to 
John,  "I  dunno  what  you're  cut  out  for — 
may  be  a  minister.  You  're  got  a  sort  o'  mild 
face  like;  not  much  hard  grit  about  you,  I 
guess,  but  't  ain't  wanted  in  that  line."  God- 
frey says  of  his  uncle's  pastor,  "  He  was  a 
mild,  amiable  man,  whose  goodness  it  was  im- 
possible to  doubt" — an  expression  not  particu- 
larly objectionable,  except  as  it  seems  so  decid- 
edly a  piecing  out  of  the  narrow,  wishy-washy 
Cimmerian  who  represents  the  cloth  in  "  Han- 
nah Thurston."  It  might  be  well  for  the 
author  before  attempting  another  clerical  por- 
trait to  take  as  a  study  John  Baptist,  Peter, 
Paul,  Luther,  Wesley,  or  any  of  the  thousands 
of  mighty  ministers  of  Christ  whose  lives  have 
been  a  glorious  blending  of  leonine  courage, 
flinty  firmness,  and  dove-like  gentleness.  In 
the  "  revival "  preacher  we  have  a  variation 
from  the  stereotyped  clergyman.  "A  man  of 
power  and  purpose,  but  with  more  iron  than 
gold  in  his  composition.  He  looked  to  me  as 
if  he  had  been  at  one  time  near  enough  to  hell 
to  feel  the  scorch  of  its  flames,  and  had  thence 
fought  his  way  to  heaven  by  sheer  force  of  a 
will  stronger  than  the  devil's."  Surely  a  novel 
understanding  of  the  modus  operandi  of  salva- 
tion! 

"  Chapter  IX,  in  which  I  ought  to  have 
been  a  sheep,  but  proved  to  be  a  goat,"  gives 
us  a  "revival"  scene.  It  is  not  a  caricature; 
it  is  sketched  truthfully,  but  the  trouble,  as 
before  hinted,  is  in  the  artist's  stand-point.  A 
beautiful  locality  may  be  represented  to  the 
life,  and  yet  make  a  very  disagreeable  picture. 
If  the  artist  chooses  to  plant  himself  here  he 
can  get  only  a  backyard  view;  he  may  sketch 
faithfully,   but   in   his   foreground  will    appear 


the  stables,  pig-sties,  and  places  where  kitchen 
refuse  is  thrown,  with  hardly  a  hint  of  the 
beauty  a  front  view  of  the  premises  would 
have  given. 

To  illustrate  further,  take  two  understand- 
ings of  a  common  social  gathering.  A  caustic 
critic  listens  while  others  are  pleasantly  talk- 
ing. A  roaring  jargon  of  voices  smites  his 
ear.  As  John  Godfrey  says  of  the  praying 
and  crying  for  mercy,  "  to  his  sensitive,  beauty- 
loving  nature  it  is  awful."  Let  our  cynic 
attempt  to  analyze  the  confusion.  Here  a 
gruff  bass  growls  pleasantries  to  a  lady,  who 
responds  in  a  piercing,  piping  treble.  There  a 
harsh  baritone  saws  the  air.  Across  the  room 
croaks  a  cracked  contralto.  In  the  name  of 
all  that  's  merciful  and  musical,  why  do  n't 
those  people  study  vocal  culture,  work  the 
burrs,  and  rasps,  and  files  off  their  voices,  pre- 
pare themselves  to  give  us  something  more 
endurable  than  this  jangle  of  discords?  And 
then  what  was  their  talk  after  all?  Mere 
twaddle — sheer  nonsense!  Not  a  hint  of  an 
original  thought  the  entire  evening! 

Another,  a  common-sense  view  of  all  this, 
shows  us  that  it  meets  a  need  of  the  race. 
Without  some  general  interchange  of  kindly, 
social  feeling  men  would  lapse  into  selfish  bar- 
barism. To  be  sure,  in  our  word-poverty  our 
most  kingly  thoughts  limp  in  beggarly  style, 
like  the  disguised  Ulysses;  but  with  the  help 
of  eye  and  hand  we  manage  to  understand 
each  other.  These  silly,  tattered  laughs  and 
mendicant  phrases  have  infinitely  more  mean- 
ing in  them  than  rules  and  dictionaries  allow. 
Like  the  dingy  bits  of  postal  currency  that  go 
from  hand  to  hand  till  the  little  beauty  they 
boasted  at  first  is  quite  worn  off,  they  have 
an  understood  value,  and  are  necessary. 

A  man  must  be  en  rapport  with  any  thing 
to  comprehend  it.  Godfrey  says  "  when  he  was 
asked,  '  Have  you  experienced  a  change  of 
heart?'  he  thought  his  questioner  meant  to  in- 
dicate infidelity  or  some  kind  of  backsliding." 
Now,  let  such  a  man  undertake  to  explain  an 
earnest  "revival  of  religion."  You  might  as 
well  expect  a  child  to  understand  Euclid,  or  a 
Choctaw  an  Italian  improvisation;  and  yet, 
with  his  keen-edged  sarcasm,  he  comes  into 
Christian  families  as  the  interpreter  of  this 
phase  of  religious  life.  Our  young  people 
stand  back  and  look  at  the  thing  through  the 
opaque,  distorted  glasses  he  holds  before  them. 
In  this  tableau  please  note:  the  strong,  holy 
workers,  who  have  power  with  God,  and  are 
acknowledged  the  most  efficient  if  not  always 
the  most  conspicuous — these  pure,  Christ-like 
ones   never  once   appear.     We   have   a   sketch 
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of  the  preachers,  the  coarse,  always-mistaken 
Uncle  Amos,  and  the  whining,  "clucking"  Aunt 
Peggy,  but  not  one  of  these.  We  catch  in 
these  sentences  the  gleam  of  the  neologistic 
battle-ax,  ever  hewing  at  that  cardinal  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  the  New  Birth.  "  The  '  mourn- 
ers,' as  they  were  called,  were,  for  the  hour  at 
least,  sincere  in  their  self-accusation  and  their 
cry  for  some  evidence  of  pardon.  I  compre- 
hended also,  from  what  I  saw  and  heard,  that 
there  was  indeed  a  crisis  or  turning-point  in 
the  excitement,  beyond  which  the  crisis  of  peni- 
tence and  supplication  became  joyful  hosannas." 
While  Godfrey  was  at  the  altar  he  heard  the 
man  who  kneeled  next  him  confess  his  secret 
sins,  and  concluded  that  "  his  distress  was 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his  offenses." 
Who  could  decide  thus  of  a  penitent  sinner  if 
he  had  ever  seen,  in  the  light  of  heaven,  the 
turpitude,  the  fearful  results  of  sin.  I  remem- 
ber the  purest,  gentlest,  truest-souled  moralist 
I  ever  knew  spending  the  whole  night  in  tears 
and  groans  when  God's  Spirit  showed  him  the 
sins  of  his  life — the  unacknowledged  mercy, 
the  unreturned  love,  the  unrecognized  Savior 
of  those  long,  long  years. 

We  have  as  a  companion-piece  of  this  pic- 
ture, Godfrey's  method  of  "  obtaining  peace 
with  God."  His  repentance  was  on  this  wise: 
Looking  over  his  life  he  "  found  pride,  impa- 
tience, folly,  but  they  were  as  light  surface- 
waves,  that  disappeared  with  their  cause." 
Profound  metaphysics!  Only  one  incident  gave 
him  any  trouble.  It  seems  that  a  few  years 
before  a  number  of  boys  were  seated  under  the 
barn  bridge  eating  a  watermelon.  They  were 
saving  the  "  core "  for  the  last,  but  his  appe- 
tite, getting  the  better  of  him,  he  appropriated 
it  to  his  own  palate,  to  the  immense  disgust 
of  the  other  boys  and  his  own  lasting  shame. 
He  says  he  "  could  look  calmly  or  with  a 
scarcely-felt  remainder  of  penitence  upon  all 
else,  but  his  humiliation  for  this  act  burned  as 
keenly  as  on  the  first  day."  What  an  incon- 
gruity! The  God-forgetting,  Christ-neglecting 
plans,  ambitions,  selfishness,  passion  of  the 
man  overtopped  by  this  one  foolish  act  of  the 
boy!  A  more  finished  travesty  of  repentance 
for  sin  can  hardly  be  imagined.  He  concludes 
that  "  his  heart,  though  often  erring  and 
clouded,  never  consciously  lusted  after  evil. 
He  might  receive  a  low  seat  in  paradise,  but 
he  certainly  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  the 
awful  punishment  brother  Mellowley  had  de- 
scribed." He  continues:  "I  can  not  now  re- 
produce all  the  movements  of  my  mind  nor 
follow  the  devious  ways  by  which  I  reached 
the    important    result — peace.      When    it    was 


over  I  felt  languid  in  body,  but  immensely 
cheered  and  strengthened."  How  this  sin-blind 
neologism  drifts  into  deeper  than  pagan  gloom ! 
A  moderately-enlightened  heathen  would  feel 
more  keenly  his  moral  deficiencies  and  the  need 
of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  We  can  see  what  a 
charm  this  rendering  of  religious  life  must 
have  for  indolently-imaginative  souls,  who  feel 
life's  needs,  but  lack  the  firmness  and  fiber  to 
meet  them  manfully.  Their  unhealthful  mental 
appetites  have  been  pampered  by  this  dreamy, 
light  literature  till,  in  their  morbid  dreamings, 
they  fancy  themselves  made  of  finer  clay  than 
"the  common  herd."  God's  claims  must  be 
modified  to  suit  their  rare  sensibilities.  There 
may  be  a  slight  misunderstanding  between 
them  and  their  Maker.  They  are  willing  to 
meet  him  and  settle  the  thing  fairly,  provided 
he  does  not  insist  on  meddling  with  their 
private  affairs.  His  name  and  attributes  have 
a  fine,  poetic  resonance — sound  well  in  poems 
and  stories.  They  are  willing  to  patronize 
him  in  this  way.  Jove's  thunderbolts  would 
ring  as  grandly,  however,  if  they  were  not  a 
trifle  out  of  date.  But  this  humbling  the 
lordly  Ego  and  calling  for  mercy,  uncondi- 
tional, unmerited— hoped  for  only  through  the 
atonement  of  the  Crucified — this  is  not  alto- 
gether according  to  their  taste. 

Our  author  gives  us  one  stroke  of  fairness  in 
his  "  conversion "  tableaux.  The  day  after 
Godfrey  "found  peace  with  God"  his  relatives 
pricked  him  slightly  with  what  he  regarded 
narrow  bigotry.  He  retorted,  "  hot  with  anger." 
A  few  days  later  he  "  turned  white  with  rage, 
his  voice  trembling  in  spite  of  himself  as  he 
exclaimed,  '  Keep  your  accursed  money !'  "  Con- 
trast these  fruits  of  his  "purification"  with 
those  of  Bolty  Himpel's  "  change."  He  has 
given  us  a  not  particularly  edifying  description 
of  the  Dutch  boy's  "getting  through"  at  the 
"anxious  seat."  Soon  after  he  says  of  him, 
"His  manner  had  become  exceedingly  mild  and 
subdued  since  his  conversion.  I  watched  with 
some  curiosity  to  see  whether  he  would  still 
recommend  his  patent  medicines  in  his  accus- 
tomed style  "—a  few  pages  back  we  have  an 
amusing  description  of  the  German's  salesman- 
lying — "  but  even  here  he  was  changed.  With 
an  air  of  quiet  gravity  he  affirmed,  '  The  pills 
is  reckoned  to  be  very  good.  We  sell  a  great 
many,  ma'am.  Them  that  cares  for  their  per- 
ishin'  bodies  is  relieved  by  'em.' " 

This  latitudinarian,  in  his  would-be  religious 
efforts,  strikes  the  grand  point  of  divergence 
between  paganism  and  Christianity.  The  former 
holds  meekness  a  contemptible  puerility;  with 
the  latter  it  is  a  crowning  virtue.    The  "Father, 
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forgive  them "  of  Jesus  is  one  of  his  God- 
utterances,  ringing  through  the  dense,  pagan 
darkness,  all  vocal  with  hisses  of  hatred  and 
mutterings  of  revenge. 

We  now  reach  the  worst  part  of  the  book. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  at  its  tone  when  he 
tells  us  that  in  the  dark,  atheistic  revolt  of  his 
soul  under  this  withering  agony  he  felt  "  even 
at  times  a  grim  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
that  he  was  now  free  from  every  emotion  that 
could  attach  him  to  his  fellow-beings.  He 
saw  nothing  but  selfishness  in  the  world;  he 
would  be  selfish  too."  He  gives  us  some  clear, 
trenchant  sketches  of  New  York  life,  boarding- 
house  people,  general  society,  snobs,  literati, 
all  done  in  strong,  Eembrandt  strokes.  He 
meets  his  ideal  of  womanly  perfection.  The 
wooing  goes  well  for  a  season.  Then  comes  a 
sudden,  inexplicable  "  cut."  Forthwith  our  hero, 
a  diluted,  Byronish  specimen  of  the  genus, 
would  mend  matters  by  plunging  into  dissipa- 
tion. His  character,  always  any  thing  but 
strong,  now  takes  a  pitiable  turn.  He  goes 
down  into  the  pitchy,  misty  depths.  Young 
people,  ladies  whose  cheeks  would  crimson  at 
the  thought  of  visiting  scenes  of  wild,  drunken 
rowdyism,  are  taken,  in  this  book,  night  after 
night  to  a  den  of  debauchery. 

John  Godfrey  suddenly  left  his  wallowing 
in  the  mire,  hastily  washed  himself,  as  a  man 
may,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  the  affianced 
husband  of  a  beautiful,  pure,  high-souled  heir- 
ess, and  the  possessor  of  a  large  property, 
which  the  abused  Uncle  Amos — no  hypocrite 
after  all — had  amassed  for  him.  It  seems  to 
me  he  might  have  spent  a  few  months  "  with- 
out the  camp"  for  a  decent  purification,  es- 
pecially as  the  woman,  who  was  far  less  weak 
and  defiled,  was  sentenced  to  a  penance  of  in- 
definite duration. 

The  manner  of  his  renovation  was  certainly 
unique  enough.  His  dissipation  had  driven 
him  in  disgrace  from  his  boarding-house. 
His  money  was  gone;  his  clothing  shabby. 
"  His  two  shirts,  even  with  the  aid  of  paper 
collars,  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
decency."  He  went  again  to  the  "  Ichneu- 
mon " — the  drinking  den — to  meet  the  man 
who  had  duped,  fooled,  ruined  him.  This  liter- 
ary pirate  proposed  to  use  him  again  in  further- 
ing his  buccaneering  schemes.  Godfrey  knew 
himself  always  too  weak  to  resist  Brandagee's 
sorceries;  so  this  time  "he  deliberately  resolved 
to  escape  from  this  self-loathing  and  this  new 
temptation  by  the  intoxication  of  wine."  While 
his  senses  were  locked  under  the  Circean  spell 
he  took  an  objective  view  of  himself,  and 
though,   as   Brandagee  phrased   it,   he   was   as 


"  drunk  as  a  loon,"  he  passed  through  a  re- 
demptive process.  The  outer  manifestation  of 
this  was  a  preternatural  ear-sharpening,  which 
enabled  him  to  detect  upon  the  sidewalk  a 
footfall,  the  step  of  a  man  whom  he  had  not 
known  for  years — a  stout,  rough,  sometimes 
profane  stone-mason,  who  was  to  be  the  agent 
of  his  regeneration.  Godfrey  sprang  from  the 
den,  followed  the  footsteps,  and  was  saved. 
Moral:  Let  the  young  man  who  has  reached 
the  self-desperate  point  in  the  whirlpool  of  dis- 
sipation get  as  "drunk  as  a  loon"  as  a  means 
of  salvation. 

People  who  are  sufficiently  vigilant  may 
traverse  unharmed  the  Pontine  marshes  when 
the  air  is  laden  with  the  death  malaria;  but  I 
think  few  of  the  young  and  unsuspecting  can 
go  through  this  volume  unhurt.  And  yet  I 
find  it  in  Christian  homes.  I  meet  this  man 
Godfrey  at  the  firesides  of  the  religious.  I  hear 
his  keen  sarcasms  upon  the  infirmities  of  the 
pious;  his  merry,  mocking  laugh  at  their  poor 
efforts  to  advance  their  Master's  cause.  Can 
Christian  parents  so  ignore  responsibility  as  to 
admit  such  an  influence  within  the  circle  they 
are  set  to  guard?  To  be  sure,  the  book  is 
finely  written;  but  would  you  hang  in  your 
family  room  a  picture  embodying  a  mockery 
of  your  faith  simply  because  it  was  the  work 
of  a  master?  Would  not  true,  sensible  people 
make  a  bonfire  of  this  gilded  sedition  rather 
than  let  it  creep  into  young  minds  through 
the  sympathetic  and  imaginative — doors  they 
often  est  leave  ajar? 

God  grant  that  those  who  hold  literary  dic- 
tatorship may  utter  stern,  fearless  censure,  and 
give  sharp,  decisive  warning  to  the  unwary 
treading  so  carelessly  those  book  by-paths, 
where  flower-hidden  serpents  glide  and  sting; 
and  may  men  of  genius  learn  that  Christ's 
claims  and  his  Church  are  not  to  be  trifled 
with! 


A  perfectly  just  and  sound  mind  is  a  rare 
and  invaluable  gift.  But  it  is  still  more  un- 
usual to  see  such  a  mind  unbiased  in  all  its 
actings.  God  has  given  this  soundness  of  mind 
but  to  few,  and  a  very  small  number  of  these 
few  escape  the  bias  of  some  predilection  per- 
haps habitually  operating;  and  none  are  at  all 
times  perfectly  free.  An  exquisite  watch  went 
irregularly,  though  no  defect  could  be  discov- 
ered in  it.  At  last  it  was  found  that  the 
balance  wheel  had  been  near  a  magnet,  and 
here  was  all  the  mischief.  If  the  soundest 
mind  be  magnetized  by  any  predilection  it 
must  act  irregularly. — Cecil. 
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KLOPSTOCK. 


BY    REV.    M.     J.    CRAMER,    A. 


TmEDEEIC  GOTTLIEB  KLOPSTOCK  was 
-L  Lorn  July  2,  1724,  in  Quedlinburg,  a  Prus- 
sian city.  He  was  the  oldest  of  eleven  chil- 
dren. His  father  was  for  some  time  magistrate 
of  Quedlinburg,  and  afterward  leased  the  Prus- 
sian bailiwick,  Friedburg.  Here  young  Klop- 
stock,  though  under  a  private  tutor,  did  not 
apply  himself  to  hard  study,  but  by  his  out-of- 
door  sports  of  running,  wrestling,  climbing, 
hunting,  skating  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
predilection  for  gymnastic  exercises  which  he 
so  fondly  practiced  through  his  subsequent  life. 
His  father  possessed  an  original  and  somewhat 
eccentric  character;  he  believed  in  hobgoblins, 
ghosts,  etc.;  but  with  some  peculiarities,  he  pos- 
sessed many  virtues  and  sound  common-sense. 
His  eccentricities,  however,  seem  to  have  ex- 
erted no  injurious  influence  upon  the  intellect- 
ual and  religious  education  of  his  son.  On  the 
contrary,  his  mode  of  thinking  was  led  by 
parental  care  into  a  decidedly-religious  channel. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  early  religious 
development  of  young  Klopstock  is  given  by 
A.  Cramer,  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract:  "In  his  father's 
library  were  many  sermons  and  ten  Bibles,  but 
not  a  single  poet.  He  soon  distinguished  the 
Bible  from  all  the  rest,  still  more  through  his 
own  taste  than  on  account  of  his  father's  earn- 
est recommendations.  He  made  it  his  con- 
stant pocket-companion,  not  merely  as  a  duty, 
but  for  pleasure.  While  yet  in  his  childhood 
he  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  phraseology 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  figurative 
manner  of  representing  things  which  he  found 
in  that  book,  that  he  used  it  unknown  to  him- 
self whenever  he  would  express  any  thing  with 
earnestness.  In  a  walk  with  his  father  one 
fine  Spring  morning  before  he  was  fourteen 
years  old  they  had  seated  themselves  under  an 
oak-tree  while  a  cool  western  breeze  was  fan- 
ning them.  His  first  words  were,  'The  oak 
receives  us  in  its  broad  shadow.  Soft  airs 
breathe  upon  us  like  whispers  from  the  pres- 
ence of  God.'  Then  again  he  said,  'How 
peacefully  grows  the  tender  moss  here  on  the 
peaceful  earth !  The  hills  lie  round  about  in 
lovely  twilight  as  though  newly  made  and 
blooming  like  Eden.'  At  that  time  the  strong 
representations  of  inanimate  nature,  which  he 
found  in  the  poetical  book  of  Job  and  the 
prophets,  affected  him  most  deeply,  and  he 
was  often  heard,  when  he  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing,  repeating   whole    chapters   with   a   strong 


accent,  as  a  poet  would  do  when  reciting  his 
own  poems.  The  descriptions  were  so  strongly 
impressed  upon  his  mind  that  when  the  things 
themselves  came  before  his  eyes  he  would  often 
say  they  were  not  new  to  him,  he  had  already 
seen  them  in  the  Psalms  and  the  prophets. 
When  he  approached  to  manhood  the  pathetic 
passages  took  the  same  strong  hold  upon  his 
heart,  as  the  glittering  and  magnificent  images 
had  before  taken  hold  on  his  fancy.  A  promise 
that  fallen  man  should  find  mercy  drew  tears 
from  his  eyes;  a  trace  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  threw  him  into  a  transport  of  grati- 
tude. Religion  did  not  remain  a  mere  specu- 
lation of  the  brain;  it  was  a  clear  view  of  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  the  Messiah;  it  was  the 
pure  feeling  of  love  and  grateful  adoration. 
From  this  turn  of  mind  sprang  a  style  of 
writing  full  of  poetry  before  he  had  ever  seen 
a  verse  or  knew  any  thing  of  prosody.  He 
was  a  poet,  while  neither  he  nor  his  father 
suspected  it." 

In  his  thirteenth  year  his  father  took  him  to 
the  gymnasium  at  his  native  city.  Here  he 
spent  three  years,  unknown  to  fame,  attending 
rather  to  his  physical  than  his  mental  develop- 
ment. In  his  old  age  he  remembered  with 
peculiar  pleasure  these  happy  years,  and  re- 
quested his  friends  who  traveled  through  Qued- 
linburg to  visit  the  play-grounds  of  his  youth- 
ful sports,  which  he  used  to  describe  even  to  the 
minutest  circumstance.  Even  he  himself  occa- 
sionally visited  that  sacred  spot  in  later  years. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Klopstock  was  sent  to 
college  at  Schulpforta.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  I 
applied  myself  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  I  still  remember  how 
frequently  I  walked  up  and  down  my  garret 
-in  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  studied  the  classics 
in  the  sweat  of  my  brow."  His  introduction 
to  the  college  is  thus  described  by  his  friend 
Cramer:  "Upon  entering  college  his  examina- 
tion was  arranged.  The  rector  conducted  him 
into  an  apartment,  and  gave  him  an  exercise 
to  write,  leaving  with  him  a  grammar  and  a 
lexicon.  It  was  to  be  completed  in  three 
hours,  and  then  he  was  to  ring  the  bell;  but 
he  rang  before  the  appointed  time.  The  rector 
appeared.  'Is  it  finished?'  said  he;  then  cast 
his  eye  over  it  and  sent  him  into  the  play- 
ground, where  the  students  assembled,  as  usual, 
to  welcome  and  to  ridicule  the  new-comer.  One 
of  the  elder  ones  came  to  him  with  a  scornful 
air  and  said,  '  K-l-o-p — K-1-o-p-s-t-o-c-k — is 
that  your  name?'  Upon  which  his  uncommon 
name  was  immediately  echoed  and  laughed  at. 
This  displeased  him,  and,  going  up  to  the  boy 
with  a   menacing   air  and   stern   look,   he  an- 
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swered,  '  Yes,  my  name  is  Klopstock,'*  and 
from  this  time  he  was  never  assailed  with  any 
raillery,  particularly  as  the  rector  highly  praised 
his  exercise  and  gave  him  the  highest  place  in 
the  third  class." 

Early  in  life  his  poetical  genius  manifested 
itself,  and  the  first  attempt  at  versification  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  German  he  made  while  at 
college.  They  were  universally  admired.  Under 
the  tuition  of  able  teachers,  who  sought  to 
make  their  pupils  familiar  not  only  with  the 
language,  but  also  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
writers,  he  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  learned  to  appreciate  their  beauties; 
and,  while  he  followed  with  rapture  the  bold 
flights  of  their  original  genius,  he  fed  a  flame 
within  himself  which  was  soon  to  burst  forth 
in  full  luster.  He  read  few  books,  but  they 
were  the  choicest;  he  read  with  acute  discrim- 
ination and  unwearied  attention.  Homer,  Vir- 
gil, and  Horace  were  his  favorite  poets,  and, 
considering  them  models  of  beauty  and  artistic 
perfection,  he  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  imitate 
them.  It  was  here  that  he  formed  the  resolu- 
tion, animated  by  the  glow  of  patriotism,  to 
raise  the  fame  of  German  literature  to  a  level 
with  that  of  England  and  France  by  writing 
an  epic  poem,  which  till  then  had  not  existed 
in  the  German  language.  He  hesitated  long 
in  the  choice  of  a  subject.  He  sought  for  a 
hero  in  the  history  of  Germany,  and  had  once 
fixed  upon  the  Emperor  Henry,  surnamed  "  The 
Fowler."  But  after  alternately  choosing  and 
rejecting,  the  idea  of  "  The  Messiah  "  suddenly 
entered  his  mind,  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
bordering  on  inspiration,  he  at  once  seized  this 
greatest  and  sublimest  of  all  subjects,  compre- 
hending the  human  and  Divine.  While  yet  at 
college  he  worked  out  almost  the  entire  plan  or 
plot  of  his  great  epic  poem.  Up  to  this  time 
Klopstock  had  not  yet  become  acquainted  with 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost."  Soon  afterward, 
however,  it  became  his  favorite  study.  But 
he  did  not  enter  upon  the  execution  of  his 
plan  till,  by  severe  study,  he  had  so  far 
mastered  his  subject  that  he  could  cherish  a 
hope  of  reaching  his  high  aim. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1745  Klopstock  left  the 
college  and  entered  the  university  at  Jena  with 
the  intention  to  study  theology.  Upon  leaving 
college  he  delivered  a  valedictory  address,  which 
was  so  universally  admired  that  several  edi- 
tions of  it  were  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  We 
at  once  discover  in  it  the  extraordinary  man. 
What  maturity  of  judgment  and  comprehen- 

*The  name  Klopstock  may  be  translated  a  striking 
or  beating-stick,  or  cane. 


sive  scholarship  are  exhibited  by  a  youth 
twenty-one  years  old!  At  Jena  the  cavils  of 
infidels,  the  cold  reasonings  of  metaphysicians, 
or  the  dull  disputes  of  scholastic  divines  did 
not  accord  with  the  poetic  turn  of  his  mind. 
He  wanted  no  evidence  for  the  truth  of  a 
religion  which  had  taken  possession  of  his 
heart.  His  mind  craved  better  nourishment; 
it  dwelt  upon  sublimer  themes.  In  the  stillness 
of  his  study  he  wrote  out  the  first  three  cantos 
of  "  The  Messiah "  in  prose,  for  he  had  not 
yet  determined  what  meter  he  should  choose. 
After  hesitating  some  time  he  resolved  to  adopt 
the  hexameter  in  imitation  of  Homer  and 
Virgil — a  meter  which  was  supposed  to  be  un- 
attainable in  the  German  language,  but  which 
he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  German 
poetry,  defending  it  both  by  example  and  argu- 
ment. He  thus  formed  by  his  great  epic  in 
hexameter  a  new  epoch  in  German  literature. 

In  the  Spring  of  1746  Klopstock,  in  com- 
pany with  Schmidt,  a  distant  relation  and  an 
intimate  friend,  went  to  Leipsic.  Here  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Andrew  Cramer, 
Adolph  Schlegel,  Gartner,  Gellert,  Giseke,  Zach- 
aria,  etc.,  some  of  whom  became  his  warmest 
friends.  These  young  favorites  of  the  muses 
formed  a  literary  society  for  mutual  improve- 
ment and  criticism.  Some  of  their  essays  and 
poems  appeared  in  a  literary  journal  entitled, 
"Bremen  Contributions."  Upon  the  urgent 
requests  of  his  literary  friends  Klopstock  first 
published  his  three  finished  cantos  of  "  The 
Messiah"  in  this  journal,  as  also  some  of  his 
odes  written  during  this  period.  The  conse- 
quences arising  therefrom  became  as  important 
and  decisive  for  German  literature  as  for  the 
poet's  life.  No  literary  production  had  created 
such  a  sensation.  Its  character  was  new  and 
unprecedented;  its  gigantic  plan,  the  sublimity 
of  its  thoughts,  the  force,  dignity,  and  beauty 
of  its  style  and  the  antique  meter — all  con- 
spired to  excite  wonder  and  admiration.  Who- 
ever did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
poet  paid  homage  to  the  Christian.  The  inter- 
est manifested  for  the  prosecution  of  this  sub- 
lime work  was  almost  universal,  and  many 
saw  in  it  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  for  German 
poetry. 

But  Klopstock,  not  satisfied  with  being  Ger- 
many's first  epic  poet,  entered  upon  a  new 
career  as  a  lyric  poet;  and,  in  imitation  of  the 
classic  lyrics,  he  adopted  their  peculiar  meter 
with  a  boldness  which  was  justified  by  his  suc- 
cess. His  lyric  odes,  written  during  1747  and 
1748,  breathe  sentiments  of  deep  and  tender 
friendship  and  love  and  a  glowing  thirst  for 
immortality.     His    erotic   poems    are   perhaps 
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expressive  of  more  delicacy  of  feeling,  tender- 
ness of  heart,  purity  and  intensity  of  love  than 
those  of  any  other  poet.  The  beau-ideal  of  his 
heart  was  not  a  mere  phantom  of  his  dream- 
ing fancy;  a  real  being  floated  before  his  mind, 
and  he  was  soon  to  be  brought  near  her. 

Klopstock  left  Leipsic  in  1748,  and  went  to 
Langensalza  as  tutor  in  a  private  family.  Here 
resided  the  ideal  of  his  heart — the  beautiful 
Fanny,  a  sister  of  his  friend  Schmidt.  To  her 
he  dedicated  many  of  his  best  odes.  He  loved 
her  with  all  the  purity  and  ardor  of  his  young 
and  noble  heart.  Day  and  night  he  meditated 
how  to  adorn  her  brow  with  the  glory  of  im- 
mortality. But  she  remained  indifferent  to 
him.  The  cause  of  this  may  have  been  his 
extreme  modesty  in  making  no  direct  declara- 
tion of  his  love,  and  the  opposition  her  parents 
manifested  to  a  union.  This  sad  disappoint- 
ment, together  with  severe  application  to  study, 
threw  him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  which  for  a 
time  spread  a  gloomy  coloring  over  his  poetic 
effusions. 

But  while  Klopstock  lived  and  worked  in  an 
obscure  retreat,  his  Messiah  excited  such  a 
degree  of  attention  as  no  other  book  had  then 
awakened  in  Germany.  Friends  and  enemies, 
admirers  and  critics  appeared  on  all  sides;  but 
its  success  was  owing  as  much  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  subject  as  to  the  beauty  and  sub- 
limity of  the  poetry.  While  some  ministers 
quoted  it  from  the  pulpit,  others  condemned  it 
as  a  presumptuous  fiction.  While  the  Chris- 
tian readers  loved  it  as  a  book  for  cultivating 
devotional  feelings,  some  critics  raised  a  great 
clamor  against  it  on  account  of  its  language 
and  its  novel  meter.  Still  others  praised  it  as 
a  work  of  great  literary  merit.  Bodmer  in 
particular,  the  translator  of  Milton,  and  Klop- 
stock's  bosom  friend,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
German  epic  bard  with  enthusiasm,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  accelerate  the  celebrity  of  the 
poem.  Klopstock  suffered  his  friends  and 
enemies  to  write  what  they  pleased;  he  was 
silent,  and  followed  the  bent  of  his  genius. 

In  the  Summer  of  1750,  upon  an  urgent  in- 
vitation, he  hastened  to  Switzerland,  and  re- 
sided with  his  friend  Bodmer,  at  Zurich.  Ad- 
mired by  the  men  and  almost  worshiped  by 
the  ladies,  he  spent  some  of  his  happiest  days 
there.  During  the  frequent  excursions  into 
romantic  regions  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  elite  of  that  country.  They  were  charmed 
with  the  sweet  but  profound  singer  of  the 
Messiah  and  the  enthusiastic  lover  of  Fanny. 
By  reciting  some  passages  from  the  Messiah  he 
could  now  draw  the  tears  from  the  ladies'  eyes 
and  then  win  roguishly  a  kiss  from  the  hand- 


somest and  shyest  among  them.  He  was  sus- 
ceptible of  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  life — ■ 
enjoyments  "not  unworthy  of  the  wise,  but 
worthy  of  eternity."  Earnest  but  vivacious, 
dignified  but  not  cold  and  stiff,  refined  but  not 
formal,  affectionate  but  not  effeminate;  thus 
his  Swiss  friends  had  learned  to  know  and  love 
him,  and  thus  he  remained  all  through  life. 
The  sublime  and  enchanting  scenery  of  that 
country,  the  friendships  he  formed,  and  the  un- 
corrupted  manners  of  that  virtuous  people 
would  have  induced  him  to  settle  there  for 
life,  had  not  an  unexpected  circumstance  opened 
to  him  new  prospects.  The  excellent  Danish 
Count  Bernstorff,  whose  keen  mind  foresaw  the 
future  glory  of  the  poet,  befriended  and  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
King  Frederic  V,  who  invited  him  to  Copen- 
hagen on  a  pension,  which  set  him  above  pecun- 
iary cares  and  gave  him  time  to  complete  the 
Messiah.  This  offer  he  accepted,  and  in  the 
Spring  of  1751  set  out  for  Denmark  by  the 
way  of  Hamburg  and  Brunswick. 

At  Hamburg  he  became  acquainted  'with 
Meta  M  oiler,  a  gifted,  accomplished,  and  lovely 
young  lady,  who  corresponded  with  celebrated 
English  and  German  scholars  and  poets.  The 
first  impression  which  both  made  upon  each 
other  was  deep  and  lasting,  and  a  lively  cor- 
respondence ensued  between  them,  which  ripened 
into  a  mutual  declaration  of  love.  The  image 
of  the  cruel  Fanny  began  to  fade  from  his  soul 
in  the  glow  of  this  new  love.  His  Meta  was 
now  the  consecrated  object  of  his  songs.  She 
was  the  occasion  of  the  representation  of  that 
tender  and  affectionate  love-scene  between 
Semida  and  Cidli  in  the  fourth  canto  of  the 
Messiah,  whose  equal  can  scarcely  be  found  in 
modern  literature,  and  without  which  the 
Messiah  would  be  incomplete.  The  union  of 
these  two  loving  hearts  was,  however,  not  con- 
summated as  soon  as  they  wished,  because 
Meta's  mother  opposed  it  for  two  years. 

Klopstock,  in  the  mean  time,  hastened  to 
Copenhagen,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
honor.  Here  he  worked  with  renewed  zeal  at 
the  Messiah  and  produced  some  lyrics.  The 
year  1752  he  spent  partly  with  the  king  at 
Friedensburg  and  partly  with  his  Meta  at 
Hamburg.  He  consecrated  these  months  to 
love  and  the  muses. 

At  length,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1754,  Meta 
became  his  wife,  and  in  the  bosom  of  domestic 
bliss  and  among  his  chosen  friends  he  was  the 
happiest  of  men.  The  charm  of  his  domestic 
life  was  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
his  father — 1756 — for  whom  he  cherished  the 
tenderest    filial    affection.      But    the    severest 
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stroke  was  yet  to  fall  upon  him.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1758,  his  beloved  Meta  died.  He  buried 
her  in  the  village  of  Ottensen,  near  Hamburg, 
where  he  often  visited  her  grave  with  melan- 
choly pleasure.  He  cherished  the  remembrance 
of  his  charming  wife  to  the  last  moments  of 
his  life.  His  grief  remained  silent.  He  gave 
no  utterance  to  the  sad  feelings  of  his  heart  in 
any  of  his  odes.  The  religion  of  the  Messiah 
whom  he  sang  was  now  his  only  comfort  and 
support.  His  heart  was  full  of  it.  He  gave 
expression  to  his  fervent  religious  emotions  in 
hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  These 
hymns  were  designed  for  and  afterward  intro- 
duced into  public  worship,  and  were  highly 
appreciated. 

During  the  following  fifteen  years  Klopstock 
resided  alternately  in  Copenhagen,  Baden,  and 
Hamburg,  where  he  was  universally  beloved. 
During  this  period  he  completed  his  great  epic, 
The  Messiah,  a  work  of  twenty-seven  years. 
It  is  stated  that  on  the  morning  of  its  comple- 
tion he  stood  with  unusual  earnestness  in  his 
room,  his  hands  folded  upon  his  back,  scarcely 
breathing.  In  a  few  moments  he  burst  into 
tears,  and,  seating  himself  at  his  writing-table, 
in  a  few  minutes  expressed  his  warmest  thanks 
in  an  ode  "  To  the  Redeemer." 

Klopstock  entered  now  upon  another  depart- 
ment of  poetry;  namely,  that  of  tragedy.  He 
was  greatly  successful  here.  His  tragic  plays  are 
of  a  Scriptural  character.  They  are  "Adam's 
Death,"  "  King  David,"  and  "  King  Solomon." 
Another  one  was  commenced,  but  remained 
unfinished.  At  this  time  he  also  entered  upon 
a  profounder  study  of  the  German  language, 
tracing  it  to  its  rudimental  origin  with  a  view 
to  purge  it  from  all  foreign  elements,  to  ascer- 
tain its  rhythmical  strength,  and  to  mold  it 
into  a  perfect  medium  for  poetic  representa- 
tion. His  industry  and  success  in  this  depart- 
ment of  learning  were  astonishing,  and  his 
poetic  genius,  instead  of  flagging  under  these 
prosaic  studies,  received  new  inspirations,  hav- 
ing their  source  in  his  glowing  love  to  God 
and  to  his  native  country.  Of  the  fame  of  the 
latter  he  was  particularly  jealous.  He  con- 
tributed more  than  any  man  of  his  time  toward 
its  elevation,  and  as  epic  and  lyric  poet  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  German  literature. 

The  remaining  years  of  Klopstock's  life  afford 
but  few  interesting  events.  In  the  Winter  of 
1772,  while  engaged  in  his  favorite  amusement, 
skating,  he  came  very  near  being  drowned  by 
the  breaking  through  of  the  ice.  By  his  own 
presence  of  mind  and  the  assistance  of  a  young 
friend  he  was  rescued.  It  may  be  proper  to 
Btate  here  that  the  happiest  season  of  the  year 


for  Klopstock  was  "  when  the  night  air  glistens 
on  the  standing  stream."  A  moonlight  night 
upon  the  ice  was  to  him  a  festive  night  of  the 
gods.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  skating  till 
the  close  of  his  life.  In  1791,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year,  he  married  Johanna  von  Wen- 
them,  a  niece  of  his  beloved  Meta,  and  much 
of  the  happiness  of  his  cheerful  old  age  was 
owing  to  his  union  with  this  lady. 

Klopstock  is  described  as  of  a  serious  turn 
of  mind,  but  was,  notwithstanding,  fond  of 
society,  and  was  very  lively  and  agreeable. 
His  countenance  was  extremely  pleasing,  though 
not  remarkably  handsome.  His  eyes  were  blue, 
full  of  animation,  but  chiefly  expressive  of 
softness,  tenderness,  and  benevolence.  His 
voice  was  uncommonly  sweet,  and  when  he 
first  addressed  a  stranger  it  wa's  in  a  low,  gen- 
tle, entreating  tone.  Animated  with  all  the 
fire  of  genius,  but  always  gentle  and  unassum- 
ing, there  was  no  harshness  in  his  look  or 
manner,  nor  were  his  extraordinary  talents 
marked  by  any  strong  lines  or  remarkable  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  so  that  where  he  was 
not  known  his  figure  would  probably  have 
attracted  no  notice  till  he  entered  into  con- 
versation. 

Klopstock's  merit  as  a  poet  is  now  univers- 
ally acknowledged  by  all  who  are  capable  of 
forming  any  judgment  on  the  subject.  His 
religious  songs  breathe  the  genuine  spirit  of 
Christianity,  zeal  in  the  cause  of  truth,  fervent 
piety,  and  active  benevolence.  All  is  grand, 
sublime,  and  original.  His  Messiah  has  raised 
the  fame  of  his  native  country  in  the  highest 
department  of  epic  poetry  to  a  level  with  that 
of  any  other  nation.  In  Home's  "  Critical 
History  of  German  Poetry  and  Eloquence,"  it 
is  observed  of  Klopstock  that  there  "  are  three 
equally-excellent  traits  of  character  displayed 
in  his  poems — patriotism,  warmth  of  friend- 
ship, and  pure  religion.  Klopstock  alone  had 
the  courage  to  awaken  the  attention  of  his 
sleeping  countrymen  by  his  noble  compositions, 
full  of  ardor  and  tenderness,  in  order  that  they 
might  resume  their  ancient  force  and  energy, 
and  that  calm  dignity  which  confides  in  itself 
and  is  unwilling  to  borrow  from  others.  Friend- 
ship and  love  inspired  him  with  many  of  his 
finest  odes.  It  is  a  thought  which  fills  us  with 
the  most  pleasing  sensations  that  this  man, 
who  must  have  felt  so  firm  a  confidence  in 
himself,  yet  constantly  lived  on  the  sentiments 
of  friendship,  and  even  had  the  art  of  warming 
many  cooler  hearts  with  the  overflowings  of 
his  affection.  Klopstock's  piety,  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, as  it  influenced  both  his  heart  and  his 
understanding,   may   clearly   be    discovered    in 
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his  odes  entitled,  "The  Omnipotent,"  "The 
Contemplation  of  God,"  "  To  the  Redeemer," 
etc.,  and  in  the  plan  of  the  Messiah.  When  we 
contemplate  this  last  in  all  its  dignity  and 
grandeur,  and  at  the  same  time  consider  the 
courage  which  was  requisite  in  order  to  adopt 
it  as  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem,  Ave  shall, 
even  on  this  account  alone,  bestow  on  Klop- 
stock  the  title  of  a  "great  poet." 

Klopstock  died  at  Hamburg  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1803,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age, 
with  a  firm  hope  of  eternal  life  and  happiness. 
His  strong  religious  feelings  shed  a  luster  on 
his  last  moments,  when  he  displayed  a  noble 
example  of  what  he  had  so  often  sung  in  his 
divine  poems.  He  preserved  his  gentle  anima- 
tion, his  fervent  piety,  and  the  admirable  unity 
of  his  mind  till  the  close  of  life.  He  spoke  of 
death  with  the  most  cheerful  composure.  The 
pleasing  images  of  immortality  sung  by  his 
own  lofty  muse  recurred  to  his  mind  in  the 
moment  of  trial,  and  whispered  comfort  to  his 
spirit  as  it  fled.  His  strength  was  gradually 
failing  in  the  "Winter  of  1802,  but  he  was  still 
pleased  with  the  visits  of  his  friends.  He  fre- 
quently read  his  Messiah:  "but  think  not," 
said  he  once  to  a  friend,  "  that  I  now  read  it 
as  a  poet;  I  only  occupy  myself  with  the  ideas 
it  contains."  To  the  last  he  loved  to  speak  of 
his  Meta,  and  pleased  himself  with  planting 
white  lilies  on  her  grave,  because  he  thought 
the  lily  was  the  most  exalted  of  flowers,  and 
she  was  the  most  exalted  of  women. 

In  the  last  weeks  of  his  life  he  secluded 
himself  entirely,  even  from  those  who  were 
most  dear  to  him.  He  sent  them  many  kind 
messages,  but  declined  seeing  them.  Tranquil- 
lity of  mind,  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
warm  emotions  of  gratitude  for  the  happiness 
he  had  enjoyed  in  life,  gentle  endurance  of  the 
pains  of  death,  a  bright  prospect  of  a  glorious 
future  and  a  holier  destiny — these  were  now 
his  experiences.  In  the  twelfth  canto  of  the 
Messiah  he  has  sung  the  happy  close  of  a  vic- 
torious life  with  unparalleled  grandeur  of  de- 
scription. Such  Christian  triumph  attended 
him  in  the  hard  struggles  of  dissolution.  In 
the  last  and  severest  conflict  he  raised  himself 
in  his  bed,  folded  his  hands,  and  with  uplifted 
eyes  pronounced  the  sacred  words  so  finely 
illustrated  in  one  of  his  odes,  "  Can  a  woman 
forget  her  child  that  she  should  not  have  pity 
on  the  fruit  of  her  womb?  Yes,  she  may  for- 
get it,  but  I  will  not  forget  thee."  The  strug- 
gle was  now  over;  he  fell  into  a  gentle  slumber 
and  awoke  no  more.  A  solemn  funeral,  such  as 
Germany  had  never  witnessed  for  any  man  of 
letters   before,  honored   the  venerable   remains 


of  Klopstock.  It  is  stated  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  burial  above  seventy  coaches  assem- 
bled before  the  house  of  the  deceased.  This 
respectable  train  consisted  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  resident  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony, 
foreign  generals,  literati,  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  the  ministers  of  the  various  Churches, 
professors,  and  teachers,  and  merchants,  etc., 
and  following  this  train  was  a  foot-procession 
of  over  fifty  thousand  persons.  This  vast  pro- 
cession, following  the  open  hearse  drawn  by 
four  horses,  marched  slowly  to  Altona,  a  few 
miles  from  Hamburg,  where  they  were  joined 
by  another  train  of  forty-five  coaches  and  an 
escort  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  Between  the 
marshals  superintending  the  procession  went 
three  young  ladies  dressed  in  white,  crowned 
with  oak-leaves  and  white  roses,  and  carrying 
wreaths  of  roses,  myrtle,  and  laurel.  The  pro- 
cession passed  through  the  principal  streets  of 
Altona  to  the  graveyard  of  the  village  Otten- 
sen.  The  guards  by  whom  the  procession 
passed  in  both  towns  paid  military  honors,  and 
the  ships  in  the  harbor  had  mourning  flags. 
When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  graveyard 
where  it  was  received  by  music  of  wind  instru- 
ments muffled,  the  coffin  was  carried  into  the 
church  and  placed  before  the  altar.  The  noble 
poem  of  the  Messiah  was  laid  on  the  coffin;  a 
young  man  stepped  forward  and  covered  the 
open  book  with  a  laurel  crown,  while  the  three 
young  ladies  laid  theirs  on  the  bier.  Then 
began  the  musical  celebration,  performed  by 
over  one  hundred  musicians,  together  with 
many  female  singers  from  different  families  of 
Hamburg.  Stanzas  and  choruses  from  Klop- 
stock's  paraphrase  of  the  Pater-Noster  and 
from  Mozart's  mourning  cantata  resounded 
through  the  spacious  church  and  added  a 
melting  solemnity  to  the  scene.  During  a 
pause  in  the  music  Dr.  Meyer  took  the  book 
from  the  coffin  and  read  from  the  twelfth  canto 
of  the  Messiah  the  description  of  the  death  of 
Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  words  of  transcend- 
ent beaut}''  and  exalted  thoughts  of  religion 
and  immortality.  Then  burst  forth  the  chorus, 
"Arise,  verily  thou  shalt  arise!"  during  which 
the  coffin  was  carried  to  the  grave  and  let 
down  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  there,  by 
the  side  of  his  Meta  and  his  child,  to  rest  till 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  Thus  lived, 
worked,  and  died  Frederic  Gottlieb  Klopstock, 
Germany's  great  poet. 


No  man  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be  sure  that 
his  example  can  do  no  hurt. — Clarendon. 
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In  yonder  mansion  grand  and  fair 
A  maiden  kneeleth,  bowed  in  prayer; 

Few  sorrows  ever  dimmed  her  eye, 
Or  pains  e'er  caused  her  heart  a  sigh. 

The  name  of  want  she  has  not  known, 
So  bright  for  her  has  sunlight  shone. 

80  gifted,  beautiful,  and  mild, 

No  one  could  wrong  the  favored  child. 

Hence  she  forgiveness  scarce  had  felt; 
Near  her  temptations  seldom  dwelt. 

Her  days  had  little  to  regret, 
For  ills  did  not  her  way  beset 

It  was  not  much  for  her  to  kneel 
And  make  this  solemn,  sweet  appeal: 

Our  Father,  who  in  heaven  art, 
Thy  name  be  holy  in  my  heart; 

Thy  kingdom  come,  and  make  us  blest, 
From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west. 
Awhile  she  paused  ere  this  she  prayed: 
Thy  will  be  done,  thy  law  obeyed; 
In  earth  as  thou  in  heaven  each  hour 
Bring'st  souls  to  glory  in  thy  power. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 
And  may  we  know  by  thee  we  're  fed. 

Deal  thou  with  us  as  we  have  dealt 
Forgiveness  for  the  wrongs  we  've  felt. 
From  all  that  tempts,  0  lead  us  far, 
All  evil  from  our  souls  debar; 

For  thine  is  kingdom,  power,  and  might, 
Thy  glory  universal  light. 

Hard  by  yon  mansion  grand  and  fair 
Another  maiden  kneels  in  prayer. 

Her  form  is  full  of  youthful  grace, 
And  heaven  lingers  in  her  face. 

She  has  no  father  save  the  Lord, 
Sin's  offspring  she  that  thing  abhorred. 

Her  infant  years  had  been  accursed 
With  daily  sounds  of  sin  rehearsed. 

She  knew  no  law,  save  her  desires, 
No  way  of  right  that  God  requires. 

Whene'er  her  wants  were  unsupplied 
She  knew  no  other  earthly  guide, 

So  took  whate'er  her  will  made  right — 
She  had  not  yet  been  shown  the  light; 

And  for  the  wrongs  she  hourly  knew 
Eevenge  sprang  up  and  quickly  grew. 

Temptations  courted  she  each  day 
By  yielding  to  their  powerful  sway. 

The  evils  that  beset  her  hung 
In  ev'ry  path,  on  ev'ry  tongue. 

But  when  the  days  had  been  fulfilled, 
Of  waiting  that  the  Lord  had  willed, 


He  sent  an  angel  to  alarm, 

To  turn  her  feet  from  further  harm. 

She  thanked  the  Father  day  and  night 
That  he  had  stooped  her  path  to  light; 

But  0,  with  all  her  wrongful  ways, 

She  scarce  could  heavenward  keep  her  gaze. 

Heart-searching,  tearful  did  she  kneel 
To  make  this  solemn  sweet  appeal: 

Our  Father,  if  I  thus  may  know 
The  love  that  sought  a  child  so  low; 

0,  holy  be  thy  wondrous  name 

Who  plucked  me  from  a  path  of  shame! 

0,  spread  abroad  through  all  the  earth 
The  kingdom  of  celestial  birth!- 

Teach  me,  0  Lord,  the  perfect  task; 
To  know  no  will  but  thine,  I  ask. 

Help  me  my  daily  bread  to  seek 

In  paths  that  will  thy  smiles  bespeak; 

And  teach  me,  Lord,  that  I  may  learn 
Forgiveness  for  the  wrongs  that  burn; 

And  taught  by  thee  when  thus  I  live, 
Forgive  my  sins  as  I  forgive. 
Temptations  put  from  ev'ry  way 
Wherein  my  feet  may  learn  to  stray; 

And  be  thou  'round  me  in  thy  love 
When  evil  passions  in  me  move. 

To  thee,  0  gracious,  loving  Lord, 
Power,  kingdom,  glory  we  accord. 

O'er  that  the  guardian  angels  smiled, 
And  claimed  her  for  the  Savior's  child; 

O'er  this  all  angels  sing  in  heaven, 
For  she  had  much  to  be  forgiven. 
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Shut  out  the  world,  I  am  weary,  aweary, 

Drop  down  the  curtains  and  close  the  blinds; 

I  would  be  still  awhile,  carefully,  carefully, 
Life  hath  its  fitfulness,  earth  has  its  winds. 

0,  to  forget  it  all,  just  for  an  hour  or  two; 

Say  to  the  robin  that  sings  in  the  pine, 
Little  green  eggs  have  no  need  of  her  melody, 

Silence  is  safer  for  her  nest  and  mine. 

I  am  so  glad  that  the  flowers  in  their  blossoming, 
Crocus,  and  jonquil,  and  phlox  by  the  score, 

Have  the  same  blessed  smile  for  patrician  and  peasant, 
The  same  cup  of  sweets  for  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

0,  to  forget  it  all,  just  for  an  hour  or  two, 

Cares,  and  crosses,  and  longings  for  home; 
To  forget  and  to  dream,  perchance  dream  of  the  beauty, 

And  freshness,  and  fullness  life  bringeth  to  6ome. 
Shut  out  the. world,  I  am  weary,  aweary, 

Drop  down  the  curtains  and  close  the  blinds; 
Leave  me  in  solitude  just  for  an  hour  or  two. 

God  in  his  mercy  will  temper  the  winds. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  OLD  BROWN  HOUSE. 

A  GLANCE  along  the  hill-sides  and  down 
the  valleys  reveals  to  us,  scattered  here 
and  there,  the  yet  lingering  dwellings  of  the 
old  inhabitants.  Over  them  all,  to  my  eye, 
lies  a  heavy  shadow.  They  are  not  desolate, 
but  more  crowded  than  of  old,  with  every 
room  full  of  noisy  life,  yet  they  belong  to  my 
past,  and  the  careless  tread  and  boisterous 
laugh  seem  like  desecration.  Those  who  were 
born  and  grew  up  beneath  the  roof-tree  are  all 
gone,  and  strangers  sit  down  under  the  shade 
of  the  old  trees  without  a  thought  of  the  hands 
which  so  long  ago  planted  them. 

Some  of  these  old  houses  are  scarcely  habit- 
able, others  are  better  preserved,  though  the 
missing  window-panes  or  the  puttied  cracks  of 
the  glass  that  remains  foreshadow  the  coming 
ruin. 

There  is  no  tenant  in  the  old  brown  house 
where  my  grandfather  lived  and  died,  where  his 
children  were  reared,  and  where  his  noisy  grand- 
children came  with  their  sports  and  schemes, 
sure  of  loving  encouragement  in  them  all.  Old 
age  has  a  closer  sympathy  with  childhood  than 
with  mature  life.  It  has  patience  with  its 
capricious  foibles,  an  interest  in  its  most  un- 
reasonable gratifications.  Every  child  under- 
stands this  if  he  is  not  so  poor  as  to  have  no 
grandparents.  The  mere  babe  will  tottle  by  its 
mother  to  its  grandmamma's  arms  if  it  has  a 
wish  to  express  of  questionable  utility.  The 
mother  who  disciplined  her  own  children  per- 
fectly is  blind  to  the  grandchild's  dimpled  hand 
which  ravages  her  sugar-bowl.  And  so  it  gen- 
erally is  true  that  there  is  no  place  so  inviting, 
so  every  way  attractive  to  the  young  as  the 
old-fashioned  homes  of  their  grandparents. 

I  am  glad  that  my  grandfather's  old  house  is 
uninhabited.  I  can  go  over  it  and  recall  the 
past  without  observation.  The  somber,  ancient 
furniture  has  been  removed,  but  I  know  where 
the  high-backed  chairs  and  long  tables  used  to 
stand  against  the  wall,  and  just  how  the  round 
light-stand  with  its  three  carved  legs  and  its 
furnishing  of  Bible,  Psalm-book,  almanac,  news- 
paper, and  spectacles  filled  up  the  warm  corner 
by  the  south  window. 

The  window-seats,  so  deep  and  large  that 
half  a  dozen  flaxen-headed  urchins  used  to 
crowd  into  one  for  an  evening  hour's  story- 
telling or  riddle-guessing,  are  as  pleasant  as  ever. 
Childhood   comes  back,  all  the  eventful  inter- 


vening years  vanish  at  once  as  we  sit  down  in 
the  familiar  place.  Ah,  why  did  those  dear, 
cozy  window-seats  go  out  of  fashion?  There 
has  been  no  substitute  for  them  furnished  by 
modern  improvements. 

Children  are  now  cheated  out  of  half  the 
"pleasures  which  legitimately  belong  to  early 
life.  What  they  are  going  to  do  for  childish 
memories  when  they  come  to  middle  life  no 
one  pretends  to  say.  It  will  be  dreary  to  look 
back  upon  a  silent,  barren  wilderness  where 
there  should  have  been  fresh,  immortal  flowers 
and  glad,  spontaneous  music. 

Croaking  is  but  a  poor  business  at  best.  It 
does  not  pay  even  when  it  deals  in  truth;  but, 
sitting  in  this  dear  old  house,  the  mind  and 
heart  too  will  go  back  to  the  days  when  chil- 
dren were  possible,  before  miniature  men  and 
women  in  the  nursery  were  thought  desirable, 
when  the  occasional  bold  utterances  of  a  pre- 
cocious youngster  were  overlooked  as  harmless 
impertinences  instead  of  being  printed. 

The  maturity  of  modern  babies  would  have 
been  thought  a  decided  inconvenience  by  those 
who  believed  with  King  Solomon  in  the  occa- 
sional application  of  the  rod.  We  can  imagine 
the  picture  of  insulted  dignity  and  outraged 
honor  which  a  three-year-old  urchin  would 
now  present  if  corporeal  punishment  were  offered 
to  him  ever  so  delicately. 

It  was  different  then.  The  romps,  and  plays, 
and  roguish  tricks  of  youth  were  wholesomely 
flavored  by  discipline,  and  the  grateful,  ting- 
ling remembrance  of  its  efficacy  in  restoring 
good  temper  is  not  the  least  precious  of  our 
memories.  We  escaped  a  world  of  trouble  by 
being  born  before  the  restraints  of  embroidery 
and  ruffling  or  the  wearing  of  long  hair  in  hot, 
twisted  divisions,  so  as  to  imitate  natural  ring- 
lets, were  tolerated.  Is  it  not  a  pitiful  sight 
to  behold  a  well-disposed  child,  that  would  be 
natural  if  it  could,  obliged  all  through  the  dog- 
days  to  sport  those  uncomfortable,  meager 
proxies  for  curls  without  an  idea  of  why  it 
suffers? 

0,  the  sweet,  glad  freedom  of  old-faslupned 
childhood!  It  is  worth  living  over.  It  went 
out  with  the  old  window-seats.  No  one  knows 
the  name  of  the  bold  reformer  who  first  at- 
tempted to  improve  upon  the  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  the  Almighty  so  as  to  omit  childhood 
from  human  life,  but  he  was  not  a  benefactor 
to  his  race. 

There  are  strange  things  always  coming  to 
pass.  Most  wonderful  is  the  progress  of  the 
times.  But  to  one  whose  tired  feet  halt  in 
the  rear,  whose  weary  eyes  delight  in  familiar 
scenes,  whose  aching  heart  hoards  its  beautiful 
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memories  as  golden  treasures,  the  strange  acts 
and  wise  plans  of  faster  people  often  seem  such 
prodigious  freaks. 

Diamonds  can  not  buy  the  fair  pictures  which 
grace  for  me  every  room  of  the  old  house,  or 
purchase  my  childish  right  in  the  circuitous, 
dark  stairway  and  the  thick  cobwebs  full  of 
dead  flies  which  curtain  the  garret  windows. 
The  doors  of  the  quaint  little  cupboards  stand 
half  open.  The  dainty  china  cups  and  saucers, 
small  enough  for  a  play-house  now,  and  the 
bright  teapot  and  silver  spoons  are  all  removed, 
but  in  my  mind  I  range  them  upon  the  narrow 
shelves  in  the  old  order  and  overlook  the 
empty  space. 

There  is  no  portrait  of  my  grandfather  as  I 
remember  him.  He  was  eighty-four  years  old 
when  he  died,  but  his  teeth  were  white  and 
even,  and  his  black  hair  flowed  over  his  neck 
like  a  girl's.  I  used  to  think  he  was  the  hand- 
somest old  man  in  the  world.  Well  he  might 
be,  for  personal  beauty  has  found  no  place 
among  his  descendants,  and  there  is  less  and 
less  prospect  of  it  as  the  generations  succeed 
each  other. 

All  the  children  in  the  region  knew  and 
loved  the  fine  old  man.  He  was  never  happier 
than  when  surrounded  by  a  noisy  group  of 
them,  each  good-humoredly  contending  for  the 
privilege  of  ransacking  his  capacious  pockets 
and  bringing  to  light  the  rosy-cheeked  apples 
and  stray  pennies  which  were  always  stored 
there  for  the  encouragement  of  those  young 
pickpockets.  In  the  Summer  evenings  he  would 
sit  in  his  great  arm-chair  by  the  open  door 
and  watch  our  frolics  upon  the  green  grass  or 
our  tumbles  among  the  new-made  hay.  At  a 
little  distance  was  the  family  tomb.  "  A  pleas- 
ant, quiet  spot  to  rest  in,"  the  old  man  said. 
He  is  sleeping  there  now,  and  I,  sitting  in  the 
old  door-way,  repeat  the  words  heartily  which 
sounded  so  gloomy  and  strange  then.  "  Yes, 
a  pleasant,  quiet  spot  to  rest  in."  It  is  easy 
to  understand  now  how  one  who  is  tired  of 
the  battle  of  life  may  hopefully  anticipate  its 
close  while  cheerfully  enduring  its  crosses. 

As  I  dreamily  note  the  unaltered  features  in 
the  prospect,  what  figure  is  it  that  comes  flit- 
ting out  of  the  past  and  trips  softly  up  the 
sloping  path  by  the  old  well-curb?  Delicate  in 
form,  graceful  in  motion,  fragile  as  a  reed  in 
appearance  till  you  behold  the  might  of  un- 
selfish love  which  brightens  her  face,  beautiful 
with  the  immortal  grace  of  spiritual  loveliness, 
never  growing  older,  but  cherishing  as  a  sacred 
trust  from  God  the  freshness  and  sympathy 
of  the  heart.  'It  is  my  mother.  It  is  six  years 
since  she  left  us,  since  she  was  born  to  eternal 


life  in  the  home  of  the  angels.  A  solitary 
whippowil  comes  and  sings  on  the  flat  rock 
close  by.  Not  the  real  bird  who  used  to  sad- 
den us  with  its  monotone,  but  a  bird  from  the 
shadowy  land  where  the  past  is  garnered.  A 
kitten  playfully  mounts  to  the  top  of  the  long 
well-sweep;  a  host  of  dead  old  tabbies  come 
trooping  back  to  displace  her.  A  black  cow 
pauses  to  crop  the  rank  grass  by  the  gate. 
She  is  no  relation  to  the  old  black  cow  who 
used  to  chase  us  down  the  long  lane  to  the 
distant  pasture.  That  cross  old  cow!  She 
managed  to  make  her  mark  in  the  world  so  as 
to  secure  a  remembrance.  Her  docile  compeers 
are  forgotten.  No  one  can  tell  whether  they 
gave  good  milk  or  poor,  or  even  whether  a 
post-mortem  examination  pronounced  their 
beef  eatable,  but  that  crabbed,  selfish,  diso- 
bliging old  black  cow,  with  every  variety  of 
hooking  and  kicking  powers  fully  developed, 
gave  the  richest  of  milk  in  bountiful  profusion, 
and  furnished  the  dairy's  pride  of  golden 
butter. 

0,  for  some  spell  to  put  upon  the  old  brown 
house  and  its  surroundings — some  power  to 
hinder  their  certain  decay !  There  is  moss  on 
the  roof  and  on  the  lilac-trees,  and  the  un- 
trained roses  are  dying  out  by  the  door.  The 
swallows  build  their  nests  and  rear  their 
young  in  the  wide  chimney  as  of  old,  and  as  I 
sit  down  on  the  dark-red  settle  by  the  hearth 
and  listen  to  their  homely  chirping,  the  old 
home  place  is  no  longer  empty.  Every  room 
is  thronged.  The  faces  so  tenderly  beloved 
smile  on  me  again;  the  hushed  voices  of  the 
buried  years  are  no  longer  silent. 

From  the  window  I  glance  down  the  wide 
meadow-land.  Beyond  is  the  wood — rich  groves 
of  pine,  and  maple,  and  ash,  full  of  labyrinth- 
ine paths,  and  gray  rocks,  and  bright  open- 
ings. Across  the  meadow  gurgles  a  cool  spring 
of  clear  water.  I  have  lived  to  know  that  the 
green  stones  at  the  bottom  are  not  emeralds. 
There  is  nothing  striking  in  the  view.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  it  would  be  a  tame  landscape  to 
the  indifferent  eye,  but  it  is  holy  ground  to 
me,  changed  as  much  of  it  is. 

It  is  pleasant  to  look  upward  where  there  is 
no  change.  The  blue  skies  do  not  grow  old, 
and  the  stars  are  as  bright  to  us  as  they  were 
to  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise.  The  sun  and 
moon  pursue  their  steady  course  across  the 
heavens  just  as  they  did  then.  The  various 
convulsions  of  nature  and  the  art  of  man  have 
united  to  change  the  configuration  of  the  earth, 
but  the  heavens  remain,  and  to  all  generations 
declare  the  glory  of  God  and  show  forth  his 
handiwork. 
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Like  every  other  part  of  New  England,  our 
"lake  region"  has  its  historic  ghosts  and 
legends  of  veritable  witches.  The  latter  mar- 
vels have  not  yet  wholly  lapsed  into  the  past, 
though  witchcraft  must  have  either  gone  out  of 
fashion  or  changed  its  aspect  in  most  places. 
There  are  persons  yet  living  along  the  outskirts 
of  modern  society  who  have  had  enough  trouble 
with  the  old-time  witches  to  satisfy  a  regiment 
of  unbelievers. 

Over  by  Hurlbut's  Hollow,  just  beyond 
that  gigantic  black  rock  which  poises  itself 
over  the  road  and  threatens  destruction  to  the 
traveler,  is  an  old  farm-house  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  favorite  theater  for  witch  opera- 
tions. It  stands  back  from  the  road  in  a 
narrow  green  dell,  through  which  runs  a  small 
spring  of  clear  water,  0,  so  deliciously  cool  in 
the  sultry  Summer  days.  Every  youngster 
who  goes  huckleberrying  in  August  in  the 
pastures  beyond  knows  the  way  to  that  spring, 
and  knows,  too,  the  kindly  old  lady  who  sallies 
forth  from  the  house  with  a  pitcher  of  molasses 
to  sweeten  the  limpid  beverage  and  "keep  it 
from  hurting  the  children."  There  are  very 
few  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  relish  the  im- 
proved beverage. 

This  old  lady  can  tell  us  about  the  witches 
if  any  body  can.  She  early  learned  to  meas- 
ure her  cunning  with  theirs,  and  also  the  best 
way  to  manage  those  who  could  not  be  got  rid 
of.  She  has  had  her  hands  "about  full  of  busi- 
ness" a  good  many  times,  but  like  a  true 
warrior  she  likes  to  fight  her  battles  over 
again.  She  attributes  her  unvarying  success 
in  dealing  with  witches  to  her  courage.  She 
is  still  a  fearless-looking  person,  and  might  be 
taken  for  a  witch  herself  if  we  did  not  know 
better.  Let  me  describe  her.  A  little,  dried- 
up,  wiry  old  woman,  as  spry  as  a  girl,  though 
she  must  be  very  old.  I  think  she  can  not 
weigh  more  than  eighty  pounds.  Her  short, 
scant  skirt  and  blue  sack  cling  closely  to  her 
petite  figure,  and  make  her  look  much  smaller 
than  she  would  if  she  were  dressed  like  other 
old  women.  Her  hair  is  gray,  and  she  wears 
over  it  a  high-crowned,  wide-bordered,  muslin 
cap,  starched  stiffly,  and  standing  up  like  a  tall 
helmet.  Thus  queerly  toupeed,  her  tiny,  pinched 
face,  with  the  long,  hooked  nose  and  peaked 
chin  nearly  meeting  over  the  toothless  mouth, 
presents  a  ludicrous  picture  as  to  size  and  gen- 
eral outline. 

The  only  large  thing  about  her  is  her  voice. 
It  is  loud  and  full,  and  rings  out  with  a  mas- 


culine power  which  startles  you,  coming  as  it 
does  from  so  spirituelle  a  subject.  She  is  very 
sociable.  She  will  talk  and  laugh  with  herself 
by  the  hour  rather  than  be  silent.  All  her 
thinking  is  done  with  her  tongue  at  the  full 
wag.  I  have  seen  persons  in  various  places 
who  resembled  her  in  this  respect,  though  they 
belong  to  the  present,  while  she  just  lingers  to 
represent  the  past.  The  style  of  mind  is  the 
same,  and  the  thinking  of  about  the  same 
quality. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  old  lady  more 
interesting  than  her  unquestioning  faith  in 
ghosts  and  witches.  Witches  take  the  pre- 
cedence. That  is  natural.  You  can  't  mix  up 
ghosts  with  the  every-day  affairs  of  life  as  you 
can  witches.  They  are  a  different  order  of 
beings,  with  more  dignity,  more  exclusiveness. 
The  old  lady  has  often  "  hearn  tell"  about 
ghosts,  but  she  knows  about  witches,  and  if  a 
person  can  't  stand  upon  their  own  experience, 
where  can  they  find  a  foundation? 

"  There  are  people,"  she  tells  us,  "  who  do  n't 
believe  in  witches.  I  hope  you  are  not  one 
of  them." 

"I?  There  have  been  no  witches  in  our 
neighborhood,  you  know.  I  have  had  no 
means  of  making  up  a  correct  opinion  on  the 
subject." 

"Sure  enough!  I  might  have  known  that. 
Perhaps  you  do  n't  care  to  be  convinced." 

"0,  yes;  I  like  to  know  what  to  believe." 

"Well,  then,  you  just  sit  down  in  that  low 
chair,  and  I  '11  tell  you  some  things  I  know. 
Not  that  chair;  take  the  cushioned  one,  the 
rocking  chair.  So  you  've  brought  your  knit- 
ting. Wait  till  I  get  mine,  and  we  '11  just  set- 
tle down  for  the  evening.  We  won't  go  in 
very  deep.  It  would  scare  you  to  death  if  I 
should  tell  you  some  things.  But  I  '11  tell  you 
about  old  Marm  Fulleston." 

"The  very  old  lady  over  to  Eocky  Lane?"  I 
asked  her. 

"Yes;  do  you  know  her?" 

"No;  I  only  know  there  is  such  a  person. 
She  is  a  hundred  years  old." 

"She  was  a  witch  forty  years  ago;  is  one 
now  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary;  was  one 
then  at  all  events.  She  used  to  live  in  the 
other  part  of  this  house.  Her  old  man  and 
mine  were  both  living  then.  She  had  one 
daughter  and  I  two.     Both  of  mine  are  dead." 

"  Did  she  live  here  long?"  I  asked,  for  she 
came  to  a  full  stop  in  her  narrative  and  seemed 
to  forget  it  entirely. 

"Who?" 

"Why,  Marm  Fulleston.  You  were  going 
to  tell  me  about  her  being  a  witch." 
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"So  I  was,  sure  enough!  Yes,  she  lived 
here  four  years.  We  got  on  together  nicely  at 
first,  but  in  the  second  Summer  my  butter  was 
better  than  hers  and  there  was  more  of  it, 
though  we  had  the  same  number  of  cows. 
Every  body  praised  my  butter,  and  I  suppose 
she  could  not  bear  it.  I  took  great  pains  with 
it;  I  always  did  with  every  thing.  I  never 
thought  of  putting  her  out,  and  I  did  n't  know 
she  was  a  witch  at  first." 

"What  did  she  do?" 

"She  bewitched  the  milk  the  first  thing.  It 
would  sour  and  curdle  before  I  could  strain  it 
into  the  pans.  I  had  to  put  witch-wood  all 
round  the  pails  and  pans  to  keep  it  sweet. 
Then  she  tried  the  cream  in  the  churn.  It 
would  turn  as  sour  as  vinegar  as  soon  as  we 
began  to  stir  it.  That  made  me  mad,  so  I  just 
put  the  shovel  and  tongs  in  the  fire  till  they 
were  red-hot,  and  then  thrust  them  suddenly 
into  the  cream.     I  '11  show  you  that  churn." 

She  opened  a  dark  closet  near  her  and 
brought  out  a  common  wooden  churn. 

"  Look  here,  see  how  I  burnt  the  sides  and 
bottom.  The  old  witch  was  glad  to  leave  my 
churn  and  keep  out  of  it  too  after  that.  She 
never  troubled  it  again  when  I  was  at  home." 

"Why,  how  could  the  hot  irons  affect  her?" 

"Don't  you  know?  Well,  you  are  green. 
It  was  all  the  same  as  if  I  had  laid  them  on 
to  her  bodily.  She  kept  her  bed  more  'n  a 
week.  They  pretended  't  was  the  rheumatics, 
but  I  saw  her  girl  making  up  a  salve  for 
burns.  They  could  n't  cheat  me.  But  I  must 
own  that  I  was  real  sorry,  for  I  did  n't  mean 
to  hurt  her  so  much." 

"  I  suppose  you  had  no  further  trouble  with 
your  cream." 

"Not  till  late  in  the  Fall.  I  went  then  to 
stay  a  couple  of  days  with  Nancy  Lake,  who 
was  dying  with  consumption.  I  put  the  cream 
into  the  churn  before  I  started,  and  the  girls 
knew  how  to  make  up  the  rolls  as  well  as  I 
did.  Well,  the  girls  churned  and  churned 
upon  that  cream,  and  the  old  man  he  churned; 
they  were  at  it  nigh  about  all  the  time  I  was 
gone,  but  it  did  n't  change  a  bit.  When  I  got 
home  it  looked  exactly  as  it  did  when  I  left 
it.  As  soon  as  I  looked  at  it  I  knew  what 
ailed  it." 

"Why,  how  could  you  tell?" 

"Any  body  could  tell  that  there  was  n't  a 
natural  state  of  things  in  that  churn." 

"Well,  what  did  you  do  about  it?" 

"0,  it  did  n't  bother  me  a  minute.     I  knew 

just  wha.t  to  do.     It  won't  do  to  speak  when 

you  are  trying  to   start  out  a  witch;   you  can 

tree  them  like  a  coon,  and  torment  them  if  you 
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want  to  punish  them,  but  if  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  them  you  must  hold  your  tongue.  Do 
you  see  the  difference?" 

"  Yes,  I  understand." 

"  So  I  said  nothing  to  nobody,  but  went 
straight  up  stairs  into  the  garret  over  the 
back  kitchen,  where  I  got  two  leaves  out  of  an 
old  Bible.  I  put  one  leaf  under  the  churn  and 
laid  one  on  the  top,  and  that  butter  came  in 
five  minutes." 

"  Beally,  there  must  be  something  in  know- 
ing how  to  manage,"  I  said  heartily,  beginning 
to  feel  that  our  late  days  were  rather  tame  in 
comparison  with  "lang  syne." 

"Sure  enough!  But  Marm  Fulleston  was  in 
full  mettle  again.  The  very  next  day  my  old 
man  came  running  into  the  back  room  where  I 
was  shelling  beans  and  told  me  that  the  pig 
was  bewitched. 

"'The  massy!'  says  I;  '  what '11  come  next?' 

"'Don'  know,'  says  he;  'better  tend  to  this 
'fore  any  thing  more  turns  up.' 

"  So  I  called  Betsey  to  shell  the  beans  and 
then  follered  the  old  man  out  to  the  sty.  Sure 
enough!  there  was  the  pig  whirling  round  and 
round  on  the  very  tip  of  his  nose,  with  his 
hind  legs  a  cutting  through  the  air  like  a  set 
of  yarn  swifts.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
it," 

"Yes,  it  would  have  been  a  curious  sight. 
Did  n't  you  think  of  the  Scripture  swine  that 
the  devils  entered  into?" 

"No;  there  was  n't  any  time  to  think  of 
any  thing.  There  's  no  use  in  thinking  when 
you  're  dealing  with  witches  if  there  ever  is. 
You  've  got  to  do  something  first," 

"  Yes.  Tell  me  what  you  did.  I  should 
have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  manage." 

"I  was  n't,  I  went  back  into  the  kitchen 
without  speaking  a  word  and  got  a  brimming 
ladle  full  of  biling  water  and  threw  it  straight 
into  that  pig's  face.  That  brought  his  heels 
down  and  his  head  up  pretty  lively." 

"Did  n't  it  scald  him  badly?" 

"The  pig?  Of  course  not.  But  old  mother 
Fulleston's  face  was  blistered  all  over.  It 
shows  the  scar  now.  I  never  see  such  a  burn 
afore.  She  made  believe  she  'd  got  the  erysipe- 
las, and  old  Doctor  Brown  actilly  came  and 
doctored  her  for  erysipelas,  but  I  knew  better 
all  the  time.     Have  a  pinch  of  snuff?" 

"No,  I  never  take  it.  Thank  you  all  the 
same.  I  think  that  ma'am  Fulleston  must 
have  been  cured  of  meddling  with  your  affairs 
after  that." 

"  Well,  she  was  a  little  shy  for  some  time, 
only  if  I  left  home  she  would  bother  the  girls, 
You   see  a  witch  is  a  witch.     The  root  of  the 
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matter  is  in  'era,  and  it  will  work  out.  It 
ain't  like  a  sickness  that  one  gets  well  of  or 
dies  of.  It  goes  by  fits  and  starts  just  as  it 
gets  a  chance,  and  it  keeps  ye  alive  if  ye  try 
to  govern  it.  Of  ■  course  I  could  n't  always 
stay  at  home  to  watch  the  house,  and  the  girls 
were  just  like  young  chickens.  The  old  man 
was  good  enough  in  his  way,  but  the  massy ! 
he  was  no  match  for  witches.  So  we  had  to 
Avarn  them  to  leave,  and  they  moved  over  to 
Kocky  Lane." 

"Where  she  lives  now?"  I  asked. 

"Yes;  they  bought  the  place." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  had  no  trouble  since. 
No  trouble  with  witches,  I  mean." 

"  Plenty  of  it,  but  no  remarkable  trouble 
with  her;  that  is,  after  the  first  few  weeks. 
She  gave  us  up  then,  I  suppose.  But  the  next 
Sunday  when  we  were  coming  home  from 
meeting  the  horse  stopped  right  before  her 
door  and  would  not  stir  for  an  hour.  We  were 
in  an  open  wagon,  and  it  rained  as  hard  as  it 
could  pour.  I  would  not  go  into  her  house  at 
any  rate,  and  there  was  no  other  within  half  a 
mile.  So  we  sat  still  in  our  best  clothes  and 
soaked  and  soaked  till  it  stopped  raining,  and 
then  the  horse  went  home  without  any  diffi- 
culty. Ever  since  that  we  've  put  witch- 
wood  in  the  harness." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  some  witch-wood. 
What  is  it  like?" 

"  That  's  witch-wood  on  the  top  of  the  set- 
tle. There  's  some  on  that  nail  over  the  shelf 
and  on  the  looking-glass  behind  you.  But  it 's 
dried  up  so  that  you  can  't  tell  how  it  looks 
green.  It  loses  its  power  when  it  dries  up. 
There  ain't  much  virtue  in  them  twigs,  though 
they  're  better  'n  nothing." 

"  Does  ma'am  Fulleston  tell  fortunes?" 

"No;  bless  you,  child,  she  'd  never  own  she 
was  a  witch  at  all.  She  '11  die  likely  with  some 
such  lie  in  her  mouth.  But  nobody  ever  saw 
her  inside  a  church  or  any  where  among  Chris- 
tians. She  used  to  read  her  Bible  a  good  deal; 
it  was  easy  enough  to  guess  what  for.  Then 
she  was  everlastingly  in  the  woods  a  gathering 
herbs  and  roots  and  stewing  them  down  into 
salves,  and  sirups,  and  all  sorts  of  medicines. 
Folks  called  her  odd.  Odd!  I  guess  she 
was.  Half  the  neighbors  would  send  for  her 
sooner  than  a  doctor  if  they  were  sick,  and  I 
suppose  she  'witched  them  all,  for  they  all 
stood  up  for  her.  I  do  n't  suppose  there  were 
ever  a  dozen  people  in  our  town  who  believed 
she  was  a  witch.  There  was  no  use  in  telling 
them.  If  I  tried  to  convince  them  they  'd 
turn  as  cool  as  cucumbers,  and  keep  away 
from  me  instead  of  her.     But  what  I  know  I 


know.  A  fact  is  a  fact  any  day.  You  can  't 
get  away  from  that." 

"That  is  true.  You  spoke  of  the  old  wo- 
man's daughter;  what  became  of  her?" 

"She  's  married  long  ago;  married  into  a 
first-rate  family,  too.  She  was  a  sweet,  pretty 
girl,  not  at  all  witchey  like  her  mother.  Her 
husband  has  been  to  the  Legislater  twice.  He 
is  one  of  the  select  men  now." 

"Where  do  they  live?" 

"  Over  with  the  old  woman.  They  've  got  a 
fine  place  of  their  own,  but  she  stuck  to  her 
old  home,  so  they  shut  up  their  house  and 
came  to  Rocky  Lane.  Their  children  are  off 
at  school,  and  they  '11  stay,  likely,  while  her 
old  mother  lives." 

"Do  you  visit  them?"  I  asked  with  some 
curiosity. 

"No;  but  between  you  and  me,"  said  the 
old  lady,  hitching  her  chair  nearer  to  mine  and 
nipping  a  fresh  pinch  of  snuff,  "between  you 
and  me  I  should  really  enjoy  going  over  there 
sometime  if  it  were  not  for  this  witch  business. 
But  when  you  know  a  thing  you  know  it," 
she  added,  shutting  her  box  positively,  "and 
there  's  no  such  thing  as  getting  rid  of  it.  A 
chair  is  a  chair,  say  what  you  will;  and  facts 
are  facts,  sure  enough!" 


THE  SUMMER  OF  THE  HEART. 


BY     ELLEN     E.     MACK. 


The  sky  was  blue,  the  earth  was  fair, 
Odors  of  fiow'rets  filled  the  air, 
And  sunshine  rested  every-where; 
Glad  song-birds  warbled  from  each  tree, 
And  life  was  bright  with  hope  to  me. 

I  sat  and  watched  one's  coming  feet 
Whom  all  my  soul  went  out  to  greet, 
With  love's  great  inspiration  sweet; 
But  to  that  beauteous  Summer  spot 
And  my  heart's  welcome  he  came  not. 

Then  disappointment's  snows  did  fall, 
Dimming  the  sunshine  brightness  all, 
O'er  my  heart's  flowers  a  saddened  pall; 
It  was  not  blackness  or  despair, 
But  made  a  little  Winter  there. 

The  sky  was  gray,  the  earth  was  white, 
Enrobed  for  her  long  Winter's  night, 
On  trees  and  flowers  had  passed  a  blight. 
With  calm  and  meditative  eye 
I  sat  and  gazed  on  field  and  sky. 

He  came.     A  light  flushed  in  my  soul 
Instant  and  glad  beyond  control; 
'Neath  his  dear  smile  my  faith  grew  whole, 
My  life  sprung  up  with  all  sweet  bloom; 
The  Summer  of  my  heart  had  come. 
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BY    JANUARY    SEAELB. 


PHILIP  JAMES  BAILEY,  who  wrote  the 
"  Festus,"  does  n't  look  like  a  man  of  that 
sort.  One  could  fancy  him  doing  the  "  pretty  " 
to  a  pretty  girl  in  the  drawing-room,  or  even 
leading  off  a  dance  with  her,  but  as  for  writ- 
ing the  poem  which  came  well-nigh  to  be  the 
best  in  passion,  power,  interest,  and  mystery 
since  the  Book  of  Job,  nobody  would  ever 
have  thought  of  such  a  thing.  He  is,  or 
rather  was  some  ten  years  ago,  in  appearance 
quite  a  lady's  man,  exceedingly  good-looking, 
to  my  taste,  with  a  little  dash  of  dandyism  in 
his  dress,  although  quite  natural  and  unaffected 
m  his  manners — just  the  kind  of  man  whom 
you  would  expect  to  meet  on  Broadway,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  three  and  four  in  the  after- 
noon. I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  insinuate  that 
he  belongs  to  the  codfish  society,  or  that  he 
assumes  any  of  its  airs  and  fine  ways.  He  is 
a  genuine  English  gentleman,  who  dresses  ac- 
cording to  his  taste  and  station,  always  well 
and  neatly,  and  never  out  of  the  fashion. 

I  was  very  curious  before  I  knew  him  to  see 
what  kind  of  a  physique  this  "Festus"  pre- 
sented, and  what  was  the  general  rig  of  him. 
Poets  are  not  usually  the  best  made  or  hand- 
somest men  in  the  world,  nor  are  they  much 
given  to  purple  and  fine  linen.  And  yet  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  book,  his  rich  pictures  of 
society,  his  gorgeous  women,  his  coy  and  bash- 
ful, his  bold  and  beautiful  girls,  his  mighty  wine 
banquets  and  the  like,  one's  mind  refuses  to  en- 
tertain the  idea  that  he  is  after  all  a  mere 
dreaming  Barmacide,  and  that  these  splendid 
visions  are  but  the  conjurings  of  his  imagina- 
tion. With  me  the  poet  and  the  poem  are  not 
the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  but  the  ego  all  out; 
they  are  identical  and  inseparable. 

I  pictured  Mr.  Bailey,  therefore,  as  precisely 
the  personage  which  he  has  represented  Festus 
to  be,  ranging  in  the  vast  gamut  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  relations  from  earth  to  heaven, 
from  heaven  to  earth;  a  publican  and  sinner  as 
well  as  a  saint-speculative;  a  gay,  laughing 
lover  of  fair  women  and  good  wine;  a  hard 
hitter  also,  as  with  the  hammer  of  Thor  upon 
the  brain  of  the  dreadful  Sphynx,  who  keeps 
the  secrets  of  the  universe,  and  not  many  men 
have  tried  more  strenuously  to  knock  some  of 
those  secrets  out  of  her  infrangible  granite- 
head  than  this  same  Master  Bailey  through  his 
big  medicine-man,  Festus.  I  like  to  think  of 
the  man  who  wrote  that  book.  His  spirit 
possessed  me  like  a  demon,  and  it  was  natural 


that  I  should  project  for  him  a  sort  of  person- 
ality, and  predicate  his  social  status  from  his 
writings. 

I  was  not  far  wrong  in  any  of  my  conjec- 
tures, with  this  exception,  that  Mr.  Bailey  the 
citizen  is  the  most  reticent  of  gentlemen  in 
private  life,  or  at  all  events  in  drawing-rooms, 
and  my  thought  of  him  was  that  I  should 
rarely  find  a  better  talker  with  a  more  insinu- 
ating manner.  I  fancied  also  that  he  would 
run  after  all  the  pretty  women,  and  that  they 
would  gladly  run  after  him — a  passionate, 
magnetic  fellow,  with  love  enough  in  his  heart 
to  justify  him  in  keeping  a  harem.  How  could 
I,  being  learned  in  Festus,  think  otherwise? 
Who  does  not  remember  those  blue-eyed,  hazel- 
eyed,  black-eyed  girls,  his  various  lady-loves, 
and  the  undying  faith  he  swore  to  every  one  of 
them,  meaning  what  he  said,  very  absolutely, 
at  the  time?  Who  does  not  remember,  also, 
the  fine  love-lyrics  and  wine-songs  which  crowd 
his  convivial  pages  and  make  merry  and  glori- 
ous the  glittering  processions  of  his  banquet- 
scenes?  All  these  things  would  seem  to  go  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Bailey  was  rather  a  dangerous 
young  gentleman,  and  that  it  would  be  quite 
as  well  to  keep  the  girls  out  of  his  way. 

Nothing  of  the  sort.  A  more  harmless  poet 
has  rarely  struck  the  lyre  of  the  passions.  He 
is  as  modest  as  a  maiden.  One  would  never 
pick  him  out  of  a  number  of  people  as  any 
body  at  all  remarkable,  and  no  one  would  or 
could  imagine  that  he  wrote  the  marvelous 
panorama  of  pictures  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Festus. 

In  company  he  has  very  little  to  say  for 
himself,  or  if  he  has  he  locks  it  up  in  the 
silences  of  his  own  soul.  He  is  very  tolerant 
and  complaisant,  a  ready  and  willing  listener, 
but  a  talker  not  at  all.  In  this  respect  how 
different  is  he  from  Coleridge  or  Thomas  Car- 
lyle!  These  two  men  were  the  grandest  speak- 
ers the  world  has  probably  ever  listened  to 
since  the  morning  stars  sang  together  over  the 
birth  of  the  creation.  A  rather  big  figure  of 
speech,  perhaps,  but  true,  as  I  believe,  never- 
theless. Coleridge  is  no  more  with  us,  and  the 
"old  man  eloquent"  will  never  more  be  heard 
in  our  midst.  But  those  who  remember  him, 
those  who  had  the  rare  felicity  of  hearing  his 
mighty  monologue,  will  never  forget  to  what 
splendid  uses  our  noble  English  tongue  can  be 
put.  It  is  said  that  there  never  was  any  thing 
like  Coleridsre's  talk,  that  it  was  better  than 
books,  music,  or  painting;  the  most  expressive 
utterances  ever  made  vocal  by  the  faculties  of 
man.  An  ancient  friend  of  mine,  a  person  of 
fine  culture  and  scholarship — one,  too,  who  has 
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devoted  the  best  part  of  a  long  life  to  the 
study  of  theology,  theosophy,  religion,  and 
metaphysics,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe — was 
an  intimate  of  Coleridge,  and  saw  and  heard  a 
good  deal  of  him  while  he  was  living  with  the 
Gilmans.  He  speaks  of  his  talk  as  if  it  were 
a  grand  orchestra  of  instruments,  each  instru- 
ment distinct  and  individual,  doing  the  work 
proper  to  its  organism,  but  all  of  them,  in  due 
turn  and  season,  rolling  out  their  eloquent 
music  in  such  volumes  of  sublime  power  and 
pathos  as  literally  to  enchant  his  auditors. 
And  yet,  if  other  reports  speak  truly  of  him, 
he  was  far  from  being  an  even  speaker.  It  is 
hard  to  suppose  that  he  could  consciously 
utter  any  thing  that  could  be  construed  into 
inanity  and  nonsense;  and  yet  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  was  a  frequent  practice  of  his,  not 
sanctioned  by  his  intellect,  but  forced  upon 
him  by  the  evil  drug  which  was  the  scourge  of 
his  life.  Coleridge  was  an  opium-eater;  per- 
haps, with  the  exception  of  De  Quincey,  the 
greatest  opium-eater  who  has  ever  distinguished 
himself  in  letters.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought 
to  except  even  De  Quincey,  for  it  is  certain  that 
Coleridge  did  at  one  time  drink  opium  as  a 
gentleman  drinks  his  port  after  dinner,  and  De 
Quincey  could  do  no  more  than  that,  unless  he 
drank  it  as  a  kind  of  bitters  before  dinner.  I 
believe  Coleridge  has  left  no  record  behind  him 
of  the  actual  quantity  which  he  took  at  any 
given  time  in  these  abominable  debauches. 
But  De  Quincey  tells  us,  with  the  terrible 
veracity  and  earnestness  of  one  escaped  out  of 
hell,  that  for  three  years  he  consumed  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  eight  thousand  drops  of  laud- 
anum a  day. 

Now,  one  would  think  that  any  man's  in- 
tellect would  naturally  enough  be  subjugated 
by  the  potency  of  this  awful  drug  exhibited 
upon  a  scale  so  vast  as  this;  and,  indeed,  De 
Quincey  calls  this  period  of  his  life  an  "  Iliad 
of  woes."  One  may  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing;  nature  abhors  licentiousness,  and  makes 
every  man  pay  for  his  transgressions.  So  the 
inanities  charged  against  the  discourse  of  Cole- 
ridge on  certain  occasions  were,  without  doubt, 
the  evil  brood  engendered  in  his  mind  by  the 
ravishments  of  opium  during  some  of  these 
debauches.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  supernatural  lights  and  shadows  which 
flashed  across  his  mighty  soliloquies,  nay,  the 
very  pith  and  marrow  of  them,  and  the  power, 
also,  which  inspired  him  to  pour  out  his  soul 
in  such  continuous  floods  of  eloquence  were, 
to  a  great  extent,  derivative,  and  came  in  all 
their  weird  splendor  from  this  very  drug. 
Coleridge   disenchanted   from    the   influence   of 


opium  was  no  better  than  a  Constantinople 
loafer  of  a  morning  who  has  not  yet  swallowed 
his  magical  drops  or  bolus.  He  could  do  noth- 
ing, and  was  abandoned  of  his  demon.  Not 
that  opium  adds  to  or  takes  from  the  original 
faculty  of  a  man,  but  it  brings  it  out  with  a 
power  and  coloring  which  are  all  its  own. 

I  think,  from  all  I  have  heard  and  read  of 
the  character  of  Coleridge's  interminable  dis- 
courses as  delivered  by  him  in  Highgate,  that 
I  would  much  prefer  the  solid  eloquence  of 
Carlyle.  The  former  was,  it  is  true,  a  mighty 
dreamer,  clothed  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  as  becomes 
a  Hierophant;  but  one  could  not  be  always 
listening  to  a  dreamer,  however  imposing  his 
appearance  or  wonderful  his  dreams,  and  his 
long  flights  into  cloud-land,  where  one  must 
follow  him,  no  matter  through  what  vast 
arrays  of  flaming  worlds  or  over  what  dread 
and  dizzy  abyss,  if  he  could  get  at  the  drift  of 
the  vision,  could  not  fail  to  be  wearisome,  unless 
to  one  initiated  and  a  disciple. 

Carlyle  tells  us  in  his  life  of  Sterling  that  he 
had  the  happiness  of  being  a  Coleridge  hearer 
on  more  than  one  occasion;  and,  indeed,  that 
all  the  wits  and  philosophers,  with  the  flower 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy  to  boot,  used 
to  visit  Coleridge  while  the  mania  lasted,  and 
thought  it  a  great  privilege,  which  it  unques- 
tionably was.  Carlyle  almost  wonders  now  at 
the  infatuation  which  then  possessed  him,  and 
sneers  at  the  "omject"  and  the  "sumject," 
as  Coleridge  used  to  dawdle  out  his  words,  pro- 
nouncing them  in  that  manner;  but  he  him- 
self is  not  unindebted  to  Coleridge,  whose  vast, 
if  partially  disorganized  and  broken,  mind  pro- 
jects itself  over  the  century  and  makes  a 
broad  red  mark  in  English  literature. 

Coleridge  was  a  born  metaphysician  as  well 
as  poet,  and  the  tendency  of  his  mind  was  to 
first  principles,  the  foundations  of  life  and  the 
universe.  He  had  immense  plans  and  schemes 
chalked  out  on  the  walls  of  his  most  secret 
chambers,  which,  when  executed,  would  revolu- 
tionize the  thinking  of  the  race.  But  opium 
laid  its  paralyzing  hand  upon  his  intellect  and 
stopped  its  action.  His  schemes  were  too  long 
for  his  life. 

Carlyle's  mind  lies  also  open  on  all  sides  to 
the  Infinite,  and  his  writings  are  full  of  pro- 
found religious  feeling  as  well  as  fine  thoughts 
and  a  noble  morality.  But  it  is  a  very  differ- 
ent order  of  mind  to  that  of  Coleridge;  it  is 
far  more  objective  and  practical,  laying  hold 
of  the  solid  roots  of  things,  and  his  talk,  like 
his  writing,  is  of  the  rarest  quality  and  aroma, 
muscular,  powerful,  and  often  tremendous,  like 
the  thunder  of  elephants  in  the  rush  of  battle. 
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It  ia  alive  also,  and  abounds  with  picture. 
His  voice  is  musical,  although  harsh  at  times, 
because  he  affects  the  Scotch  drawl  and  the 
broadest  pronunciation.  I  have  heard  him  in 
various  moods,  and  he  gives  full  play  to  his 
impulse  when  he  once  gets  fairly  on  his  high 
horse.  At  times  he  will  utter  in  his  wrath — 
which  is  always  genuine  and  not  put  on — the 
fiercest  denunciations  of  wickedness  and  weak- 
ness, for  he  holds  to  the  equality  and  identity 
of  the  two  words;  at  others  he  will  be  as  ten- 
der and  gentle  as  a  woman,  his  voice  trembling 
with  a  strange  pathos. 

He  is,  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the  word,  a 
seer,  and  what  he  sees  you  also  shall  see  and 
feel  if  you  have  eyes  and  capacity.  One 
naturally  gives  way  in  company  to  the  great 
Behemoth.  It  is  so  grand  to  hear  him  talk 
that  the  best  may  well  afford  to  be  silent  for 
awhile.  He  does  not  wantonly  monopolize  the 
time  and  conversation,  however;  and,  fierce  as 
he  occasionally  is,  so  far  as  the  argument  and 
its  enforcement  are  concerned,  he  also  can 
listen.  He  talks  because  he  is  full  and  must 
talk.     It  is  necessity,  not  ostentation. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  quite  another  sort  of  man.  He 
has  plenty  to  say,  but  can  't  say  it.  Though 
he  should  die,  it  won't  come  out  of  him.  But 
he  is  always  cheerful,  and  delights  in  merry 
and  happy  scenes.  His  father  was  once,  and 
may  be  now,  the  proprietor  of  the  Nottingham 
Mercury,  and  he  added  to  this  newspaper  busi- 
ness the  somewhat  incongruous  one  of  a  dealer 
in  wines  and  spirits.  Young  Bailey  very  early 
made  his  mark.  His  Festus  took  all  the  world 
by  surprise,  which  was  hightened  when  it 
became  known  that  the  author  was  still  in  his 
teens.  He  does  not  appear,  from  the  best 
accounts  I  could  gather,  to  have  written  much 
for  the  newspaper,  or  to  have  been  identified 
with  it  in  any  working  capacity.  No  doubt  he 
found  the  whole  business  a  bore  and  nuisance; 
he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  great  world 
stand-point  of  vision  with  respect  to  journal- 
ism, nor  could  he  see  what  immeasurable  epics 
were  every  day,  or  week,  recorded  in  his 
father's  paper.  He  was  very  busy  in  his  way 
with  Festus,  and  the  devil,  and  beautiful  wo- 
men, although  these  two  last  are  not  necessa- 
rily connected  either  as  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances. The  wonder-worlds  were  all  his,  and 
he  poached  upon  the  manors  of  the  gods  with- 
out let  or  penalty.  That  he  brought  us  new 
and  strange  tidings  from  those  out-of-the-way 
preserves  and  localities  no  one  will  question 
who  has  perused  the  record.  I  think  he  has 
written  a  new  apocalypse  of  the  universe.  I 
hold,    too,    that   there   are   some   of   the   finest 


passages  of  poetry  in  the  language  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  Festus.  No  doubt  the  solilo- 
quies are  too  long  by  nineteen-twentieths,  and 
perhaps  he  intends  that  they  shall  be  his 
revenge  upon  society,  in  whose  presence  he 
could  never  utter  a  word.  But  no  sane  man 
who  valued  his  time  would  read  them. 

I  like  also  his  lyrics.  Some  of  them  are 
models  of  that  most  difficult  art,  the  lyric  art. 
But  I  thank  Heaven  he  is  not  perfect,  this 
Festus  Bailey,  but  open  to  grave  rebuke,  and, 
if  one  were  so  minded,  to  the  sharpest  criti- 
cism. He  abounds  in  what,  for  the  want  of  a 
better  word,  one  must  call  balderdash.  And 
he  is  by  no  means  free  from  clap-trap  and  the 
cant  of  fine  writing.  But  the  argument,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  it  out,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  modern  theology.  He 
has  not  got  very  far  in  his  humanities,  and 
can  not  for  the  life  of  him  fling  from  his 
shoulders  a  certain  kind  of  orthodoxy. 

Mr.  Bailey,  in  common  with  all  thinkers 
then  alive  in  England  and  elsewhere,  was  a 
good  deal  exercised  with  these  revolutionary 
ideas  and  movements,  but  I  do  n't  think  they 
ever  spoiled  his  digestion  or  impaired  his  ex- 
quisite taste  for  good  wine.  He  seemed  to 
think  for  a  long  while  that  he  had  done  his 
share  toward  righting  the  religious  discords  of 
the  age  by  the  publishing  of  Festus;  and,  in- 
deed, he  used  to  say  that  so  many  books  com- 
ing from  one  man's  mind  was  unjust  to  aspir- 
ants, that  all  should  have  a  chance  to  say  their 
say.  When  he  published  the  second  edition 
of  Festus  it  had  an  immense  circulation,  and 
he  made  many  additions  to  it  which  were  not 
amendments.  Friends  urged  him,  however,  to 
write  another  book;  and,  with  the  success 
of  the  first  before  his  eyes,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds in  his  pockets,  the  temptation  was  very 
great.  But  it  was  not  good  advice.  Festus 
was  all  he  could  do,  all  that  lay  within  his 
faculty;  it  exhausted  him,  and  had  he  been 
wise  he  would  henceforth  have  kept  off  the 
printer  and  his  devil.  But  at  last,  after  long 
cogitation,  he  gave  us  The  Angel  World,  and 
did  me  the  honor  to  send  me  some  of  the 
proof-sheets  for  examination.  It  was  a  comical 
failure.  Then  he  gave  us  The  Mystic,  or,  at 
least,  I  believe  this  was  the  order  of  their 
publication.  The  last  named  I  have  not  read, 
and  do  n't  care  to  read.  I  prefer  to  keep  my 
idols  intact,  and  would  not  willingly  see  them 
defaced  or  damaged. 


Faith  is  the  root  of  all  good  works.     A  root 
that  produces  nothing  is  dead. —  Wilson. 
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OF  course,  I  remember  the  old  receipt  for 
cooking  a  hare,  having  heard  it  about  once 
a  month  for  the  last  twenty  years.  My  re- 
marks on  the  spending  of  money  will  be  ar- 
ranged after  the  same  logical  order.  First  get 
your  money. 

There  are  three  ways  of  doing  this.  You 
must  either  earn  it,  or  beg  it,  or  steal  it.  You 
may  demur  that  this  is  not  an  exhaustive  cate- 
gory, as,  for  instance,  when  a  man  buys  a  lot 
of  land  "out  West"  which  is  afterward  found 
to  contain  a  lead  mine  or  some  other  valuable 
deposit  by  which  he  makes  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  I  admit  that  such  exceptional  cases 
may  occur;  but  exceptio  regulam  probat.  Be- 
sides, it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  such 
abnormal  incident  will  happen  in  your  experi- 
ence. If  you  should  further  suggest  that 
money  got  by  inheritance  is  by  a  method  out- 
side the  three  above  mentioned,  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  convince  you  that  a  mode  so  near 
akin  to  begging  may  be  •  properly  included 
under  that  head.  The  man  whose  prosperity 
is  hereditary  is  certainly  dependent  on  others 
or  his  resources;  and,  though  it  may  come 
without  his  direct  asking,  yet  the  eagerness 
with  which  it  is  usually  received  indicates  a 
tacit  solicitation  all  along.  A  great  deal  of 
money  is  made  by  begging. 

A  great  deal  more  is  made  by  stealing. 
This,  I  know,  is  regarded  as  an  impolite  term, 
and  even  grates  upon  certain  ears  not  com- 
monly supposed  to  be,  delicate.  But  it  is  a 
Scriptural  word,  and,  like  the  woman  who 
called  her  first-born  Beelzebub,  I  am  "  fond  of 
Bible  names."  That  old  eighth  article  of  the 
decalogue  which  is  frequently  interpreted  to 
mean,  "  Thou  shalt  keep  out  of  the  peniten- 
tiary," has,  in  reality,  a  somewhat  larger  scope. 
I  am  afraid  it  was  even  designed  to  discourage 
something  more  than  disreputable  fraud.  There 
is  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  be  construed  to 
forbid  all  the  little  devices  by  which,  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness,  ignorance,  or  inex- 
perience of  others,  we  enhance  our  fortunes  at 
their  expense;  that  it  includes — in  which  case 
may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  some  of  our  most 
"enterprising  citizens!" — the  getting  more  than 
a  fair  profit  in  trade,  more  than  the  worth  of 
service  rendered  in  public  or  private  employ- 
ment, more  than  the  real  usage  of  money 
loaned,  and  many  other  "  operations "  and 
"arrangements"  into  which  business  men  some- 
times enter,  implying   also   that   a   great   deal 


of  our  speculation  is  sheer  theft,  and  that 
post-chancery  accumulation  to  the  neglect  of 
previous  pecuniary  obligations  is  equivalent  to 
robbery. 

If  these  things  are  so — and  mind,  I  am  not 
going  to  risk  my  popularity  and  thereby  im- 
pair my  prospects  of  doing  good  by  saying 
that  they  are — the  "  stealings  "  in  the  business 
world,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment employment,  must  be  considerable.  At 
any  rate  the  field  is  very  large,  the  laborers 
are  many,  and  the  pecuniary  yield  is  prodig- 
ious. A  great  deal  of  money  is  made  in  this 
way;  but  some  do  not  consider  the  method 
quite  safe.  I  advise  you  not  to  get  your 
money  thus,  not  if  you  can  avoid  it;  if  one 
can  't  help  it,  why,  then,  one  must  do  the  best 
he  can. 

Better  earn  your  money.  It  generally  comes 
more  slowly  by  this  process,  to  be  sure,  but 
somehow  it  lasts  longer  and  makes  itself  more 
useful.  By  the  earning  of  money  I  do  not 
mean  merely  doing  "a  day's  work,"  or  a  "job," 
for  which  stipulated  wages  are  received.  It  is 
not  solely  manual  toil  to  which  this  term  is 
applicable,  but  every  process  in  which  a  quid 
pro  quo  is  rendered — always  provided  that  the 
quid  is  neither  stolen  nor  begged,  but  comes 
in  the  "  original  packages."  In  other  words, 
a  man  earns  his  money  when  he  produces  the 
worth  of  it  by  physical  labor,  by  skill  in  handi- 
craft, by  inventive  genius,  by  his  own  wisdom, 
by  his  ability  to  make  other  men  wise,  or  by 
his  genius  to  create  whatever  shall  elevate  the 
affections,  purify  and  gratify  the  taste,  or 
beautify  and  beatify  human  life. 

I  know  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  maxim 
by  some  Aunt  Mehetabel  that  "  a  dollar  a  day 
is  as  much  as  almost  any  man  can  earn,  though 
an  uncommon  smart  man  may  come  up  to  a 
dollar  and  a  half."  "A  great  many  men  get 
more  than  that,  but  they  do  n't  earn  it."  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  this  old  lady's 
opinion,  but  for  several  years  I  have  had  some 
doubts  as  to  her  plenary  inspiration.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  a  man  may  earn  money 
otherwise  than  by  the  toil  of  his  hands.  What- 
ever power  he  has  for  benefiting  society  the 
use  of  that  power  is  an  earning  of  money  in 
proportion  to  the  benefit  conferred.  Some  men 
and  women  are  gifted  by  nature  with,  or  have 
acquired  by  expensive  culture,  rare  powers, 
from  the  exercise  of  which  come  results  more 
than  ordinarily  valuable  and  desirable.  Of 
course,  the  subject  of  them  is  worth  more  to 
society  than  others.  Society  ought  to  pay  him 
more.  The  Creator  is  no  agrarian  in  the  dis- 
tribution  of   the  gifts  and  offices  of  life.     I  do 
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not  think  that  he  made  any  mistake  in  fur- 
nishing some  with  more  valuable  abilities  than 
those  of  their  fellows.  He  intended  to  do  just 
this  thing.  So  he  has  given  to  one  man  the 
inventive  genius  by  which  he  contrives  a  labor- 
saving  machine,  which  will  perform  the  work 
of  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  men.  He  earns  what- 
ever the  community  can  afford  to  pay  for  such 
an  increase  of  productive  power.  It  may  be 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  but  the  inventor  has 
earned  it  just  as  much  as  the  ditch-digger 
earns  his  dollar  a  day.  The  old  farmer  who 
called  the  skillful  and  accomplished  surgeon  to 
amputate  the  limb  of  his  son  was  a  good  deal 
puzzled  to  make  out  the  propriety  of  paying 
twenty-five  dollars  for  "  a  little  job  that  hardly 
took  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  There  is  a  famil- 
iar old  story  extant  of  a  rustic  youth  who, 
on  applying  to  a  city  dentist,  had  the  rebellious 
molar  extracted  at  a  single  jerk  of  the  opera- 
tor, but  who  was  amazed  at  the  fee  of  fifty 
cents  for  what  "took  less  than  a  minnit,"  when 
on  a  similar  occasion  "  the  old  doctor  up  where 
he  came  from  had  worked  on  him  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  dragged  him  all  round  the  room, 
let  the  irons  slip  off  three  or  four  times,  hurt- 
ing him  dreadfully,  and  for  all  that  only 
charged  him  a  ninepence!" 

In  spite  of  the  Aunt  Mehetabel,  I  am  con- 
strained to  think  that  natural  or  acquired 
ability  is  the  representative  of  property  just  as 
much  as  money  is,  and  that  the  latter  is  ex- 
changeable with  the  former  at  a  price  fixed  by 
the  appraisal  of  the  community  at  large,  like 
any  other  commodity.  One  farmer,  or  mechanic, 
or  merchant,  by  the  genius  he  has  for  his 
special  vocation,  or  by  a  diligent  and  faithful 
preparation  for  his  work,  is  able  to  pursue  it 
more  advantageously  both  to  himself  and 
others,  and  is  thus  in  the  way  of  earning  more 
than  his  competitor  who  is  less  favored  by 
nature  or  culture.  I  know  that  this  proposi- 
tion is  often  confounded  with  another,  and  a 
man  is  sometimes  regarded  as  having  a  genius 
for  business  when,  in  reality,  it  is  only  a  genius 
for  lying  and  stealing. 

So,  too,  if  a  man  knows  how  to  organize 
and  economize  labor  so  as  to  make  the  same 
amount  more  productive  than  it  would  be 
without  that  organization,  he  has  a  right  to 
whatever  advantage  is  derived  from  that  knowl- 
edge so  long  as,  in  securing  it,  the  rights  of  the 
laborer  are  not  impaired. 

It  follows,  of  course,  or,  if  not  of  course,  in 
some  way,  that  in  general  a  man  has  a  right 
to  what  he  earns.  This  brings  me  to  the  main 
object  of  this  present  writing — the  proper  use 
of  money.     There  is  certainly  no  legal  obliga- 


tion to  distribute  what  you  have  earned  among 
those  who  have  earned  less;  in  fact,  the  law 
draws  in  the  other  direction.  Neither  is  there 
any  moral  obligation  of  this  sort.  God  makes 
every  man  the  responsible  agent  of  whatever 
power  he  gives  him,  and  of  all  the  products  of 
that  power,  whether  pecuniary  or  otherwise. 
The  earner  of  money  is  under  obligation  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  his  money;  and 
there  are  a  great  many  more  appropriate  uses 
of  money  than  giving  it  indiscriminately  to 
persons  who  have  none  at  all  or  less  than  the 
average.  True,  if  there  are  those  around  one 
who  lack  the  common  comforts  of  life,  one  must 
do  his  proportion  toward  supplying  that  lack; 
but  he  is  by  no  means  bound  to  take  what  the 
Almighty  has  vested  him  with  a  responsibility 
to  use  to  the  highest  purpose  and  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  probably  incapable 
of  thus  using  it.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give 
money  to  poor  people;  but  that  is  only  one 
of  the  good  things  which  you  may  do  with  it. 
I  propose  to  offer  a  few  hints  on  the  proper 
methods  of  spending  money.  Very  common- 
place remarks,  you  may  be  sure;  but  we  have 
had  so  many  uncommon-place  instructions  on 
this  and  other  subjects  that  these  of  mine  may 
have  the  charm  of  novelty  to  some  people. 

The  first  thing,  then,  to  be  done  with  money 
after  you  have  earned  it  is  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  It  is  a  rather  vague  term,  I  own. 
Some  people  reckon  among  the  necessities  of 
life  what  others  might  regard  as  conveniences 
or  even  luxuries.  Aunt  Mehetabel  thinks  that 
bohea  is  an  indispensable,  and  Uncle  Joshua 
do  n't  see  how  any  body  can  get  along  without 
cider,  "  specially  in  haying."  Then,  again,  there 
are  men  to  whom  cigars,  and  mint-juleps,  and 
horses,  and  easy  chairs,  and  silk  stockings,  and 
fine  linen,  and  nice  broadcloth,  and  Frodsham 
watches,  and  a  brown-stone,  swell-front  with 
Brussels  carpets  and  rose-wood  furniture  are  a 
necessity.  There  are  women,  too,  whose  ideas 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  pretty  compre- 
hensive, and  the  sphere  in  which  they  move — 
its  diameter  being  in  some  cases  nearly  the 
whole  width  of  Broadway  sidewalk — indicates 
that  their  necessities  are  not  only  extensive, 
but  also  expensive. 

Other  explanations  of  this  term  confine  it  to 
a  very  limited  range,  and  make  it  cover  only 
what  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  suste- 
nance of  animal  vitality.  A  reasonable  defini- 
tion would  doubtless  include  among  the  neces- 
saries of  life  such  and  so  much  of  food,  and 
raiment,  and  shelter,  under  appropriate  modify- 
ing conditions,  as  is  needful  to  the  preservation 
of  life,  health,  and  energy  for  the  proper  physical 
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labor  of  life.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  such 
necessaries  as  these  can  be  furnished  at  a  very 
moderate  cost.  Few  persons  are  aware  how 
very  small  an  income  can  carry  a  family 
through  a  year  without  an  undue  amount  of 
suffering.  A  very  little  money  and  a  trifling 
amount  of  labor  will  furnish  all  the  necessaries. 

But,  though  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
may  be  obtained  for  a  very  small  sum,  and 
though  we  could  any  of  us  live  on  this  slight 
expense,  we  clearly  do  n't  want  to  do  it,  nor 
is  there  any  obligation  binding  us  to  it  except 
that  of  circumstances.  This  brings  me  to  the 
suggestion  that  money  may  be  legitimately 
spent  for  the  comforts  and  conveniences,  includ- 
ing what  are  sometimes  called  the  luxuries  of 
life.  The  line  between  the  last  two  has  never 
been  accurately  surveyed,  and  there  is  a  wide 
disputed  territory  lying  on  the  confines  of  both. 
For  my  present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
include  under  the  term  luxuries  only  such 
things  as  merely  gratify  some  appetite  or  pro- 
pensity, but  serve  no  ulterior  purpose,  embrac- 
ing also  those  which,  while  the}7  gratify  some 
perverted  taste,  tend  also  to  inspire  and  destroy 
the  uses.  This,  I  know,  leaves  many  things 
commonly  regarded  as  luxuries  in  the  other 
categories  to  which  I  have  alluded  or  may 
allude  as  I  proceed.  There  is  also  a  difficulty 
in  discriminating  between  the  necessities  and 
the  conveniences  of  life,  all  the  more  from  the 
fact  that  some  things  are  really  necessary  to 
some  persons  which  are  not  at  all  so  to  others. 
Still  it  is  plain  that  there  are  things  which  are 
convenient  but  not  necessary.  For  instance, 
here  is  a  good  lady  to  whom  a  sewing-machine 
is  a  decided  convenience,  but  by  no  means  a 
necessity,  as  an  experience  of  forty  years  with- 
out one  amply  testifes.  It  would  be  mightily 
convenient  for  me  to  own  a  horse — sometimes 
I  nearly  persuade  myself  that  it  is  a  necessity — 
but  I  have  hitherto  managed  to  live  without  one. 
If  you  will  look  around  in  any  ordinary  house- 
hold you  will  be  surprised  at  the  great  number 
of  conveniences  and  the  small  number  of  real 
necessaries.  We  may,  then,  very  properly  spend 
a  great  deal  of  money  for  things  which  we  can 
do  without,  but  which  are  not  therefore  useless. 
As  I  shall  illustrate  directly,  some  of  these 
things  are  not  only  convenient  but  very  profit- 
able. 

Then,  too,  there  is  what  I  may  comprehend 
under  a  general  term  as  the  culture  of  life.  It 
is  not  only  a  legitimate  object,  but  by  far  more 
important  than  almost  any  other.  This  em- 
braces not  only  all  such  instrumentalities  as 
we  have  had  the  advantage  of  in  our  earlier 
years,    and   which    our   children    are   about   to 


enjoy  in  the  way  of  schools,  teachers,  books, 
etc.;  but  there  are  many  costly  things  which 
are  frequently  and  erroneously  regarded  as  the 
mere  luxuries  and  useless  ornaments  of  life, 
which,  nevertheless,  act  a  most  potent  part  in 
the  education  of  the  individual  and  the  family. 
Among  these  are  pictures,  statues,  music,  travel, 
attendance  on  industrial  and  art  exhibitions, 
decorations,  and  other  devices  by  which  the 
household  is  made  attractive,  and  those  aesthetic 
proprieties  of  costume,  etc.,  which  render  the 
person  more  comely  and  graceful.  I  hardly 
need  to  say  that  these  material  surroundings 
almost  always  become  the  elements  of  a  tuition 
under  the  influence  of  which,  unconsciously  to 
ourselves,  we  have  not  merely  created  certain 
artificial  qualities,  but  have  developed  many 
elements  which  are  natural  and  excellent  appur- 
tenances of  our  being.  In  proportion  as  these 
are  neglected  we  become  only  partial  men  and 
women — vulgar  and  improper  fractions  of  hu- 
manity. 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  state  that  the 
business  of  life  demands  some  outlay,  and,  to 
this  end,  some  accumulation.  There  are  few 
more  interesting  views  of  human  life  than  one 
in  which  is  seen  a  young  man  with  nothing 
but  a  strong  hand,  an  intelligent  mind,  and  a 
courageous  and  honest  heart  commencing  to  do 
business,  managing  prudently,  living  econom- 
ically, steadily  pursuing  his  course,  making  no 
haste  to  be  rich,  but  putting  the  moderate 
profits  of  each  year  into  his  business,  gradually 
extending  his  trade,  and  growing  up  into  it  as 
it  increases  till,  with  his  accumulated  capital, 
thorough  acquaintance,  with  all  the  details  of 
his  trade,  with  a  large  and  permanent  patron- 
age, and  a  name  as  good  as  the  gold,  he  has 
gathered  a  harvest  of  honorable  wealth,  while 
by  the  very  measures  he  has  taken  for  its  ac- 
cumulation he  has  furnished  occupation,  liveli- 
hood, and  the  foundation  for  similar  fortunes 
to  many  besides  himself. 

I  know  there  is  a  small  kind  of  ethical 
teaching  which  deprecates  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  as  fraught  with  peril  to  the  pos- 
sessor, whose  chances  for  a  happy  future  are 
on  this  account  thought  to  be  not  very  promis- 
ing. How  much  soever  of  truth  there  may  be 
at  the  basis  of  this  doctrine — and  I  do  not 
deny  it  to  be  considerable — I  am  convinced 
that  most  people  feel  if  they  do  not  understand 
that  there  is  something  fallacious  and  morbid 
in  the  reasoning.  There  is,  doubtless,  great 
danger  in  riches,  and  with  them,  as  well  as 
with  the  strife  for  them,  frequently  come  great 
vices  and  villainies.  At  the  same  time  there 
are    great   virtues    and    excellent    piety    which 
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flourish  in-  the  midst  of  wealth,  making  it  their 
servitor;  and  to  this  our  own  community  bears 
ample  testimony,  for  some  at  least  are  here 
who  make  a  way  for  a  camel  through  the 
needle's  eye,  and  who,  whatever  possessions  they 
may  have  on  earth,  have  laid  up  still  greater 
treasures  in  heaven. 

Then  there  are  the  charities  of  life.  Every 
scheme  of  expenditure  which  does  not  embrace 
these  is  a  radically  vicious  one.  Among  them 
I  include  whatever  is  voluntarily  contributed 
for  public  benefit  or  to  the  support  of  religion 
as  well  as  for  private  beneficence.  It  is  an  im- 
portant question  with  the  kindly-disposed  and 
public-spirited — some  people  are  not  disturbed 
by  such  questions — what  relation  this  class 
of  expenditures  holds  to  other  demands  upon 
us.  I  have  heard  of  a  good  parson  in  one  of 
our  country  towns  who  used  to  insist  upon 
the  propriety  and  Christian  obligation  of  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  bare  necessaries  of  life, 
and  of  giving  all  the  rest  of  our  income  to  the 
missionaries  and  to  other  good  causes.  It  is 
true  that  wicked  people  sometimes  remarked 
that  the  good  dominie's  necessities  were  uncom- 
monly numerous,  and  some  of  them  pretty 
large,  and  a  few  wondered  how  he  could  recon- 
cile his  doctrine  with  the  possession  of  such  a 
nice  farm;  but  it  was  satisfactorily  explained 
that  this  "belonged  to  his  wife." 

I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  certain  men  in 
certain  circumstances  to  devote  all  their  income 
to  the  furtherance  of  some  moral  or  religious 
enterprise,  or  to  appropriate  any  surplus  after 
their  individual  and  domestic  wants  are  met 
to  general  benevolent  purposes.  Very  likely 
some  are  mistaken  in  their  devotion,  others 
may  be  enthusiasts  or  fanatics  on  the  subject; 
but  there  are  some  of  the  noblest  instances  of 
grand  Christian  character  and  radiant  moral 
heroism  displayed  in  such  consecration  of  all 
to  some  great  object.  At  any  rate,  people  in 
general  need  no  powerful  exhortation  to  per- 
suade them  to  a  contrary  course.  But  while  I 
concede  to  the  few  who  do  this  wisely  and 
conscientiously  the  right,  I  deny  that  it  is  any 
general  rule,  or  that  their  example  and  practice 
is  obligatory  on  me. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  criminal  and  senseless  extravagance 
manifest  in  many  even  professed  Christian 
families,  indicating  a  vulgar  ambition  and  a 
most  crude  and  absurd  taste;  and  there  is 
much  needless  gratification  of  selfish  inclina- 
tions ever  shutting  the  ear  to  the  cry  of  the 
suffering  and  the  needy.  But  for  all  this  it  is 
a  fact  not  difficult  to  substantiate  that  a  small 
modicum  of  the  income  of  a  community  would 


supply  all  the  destitute,  and,  so  far  as  human 
aid  avails,  relieve  all  the  distressed  within  its 
limits.  Furthermore,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
if-  all  would  but  give  only  such  a  proportion 
of  their  means  as  they  could  without  injury  to 
themselves  for  charitable  purposes,  all  the  really 
deserving  causes  would  be  amply  sustained, 
the  great  moral  and  religious  wants  of  the 
whole  world  would  be  fully  met,  and  there 
would  still  be  plenteous  means  not  only  for  all 
the  conveniences  of  life,  but  also  for  indulging 
and  cultivating  public  and  private  tastes  while 
patronizing  the  useful  and  the  decorative  arts. 
Life  would  thus  be  rendered  more  tolerable 
and  the  world  more  beautiful.  Enough,  too, 
would  still  remain  for  all  the  purposes  of  busi- 
ness and  for  the  accumulation  of  generous 
fortunes,  from  which  still  other  blessings  flow 
out  upon  society.  But  these  charities  of  life 
can  not  be  safely  ignored.  To  do  this  will 
both  impoverish  your  soul  and  be  very  likely 
to  injure  your  temporal  affairs  by  the  absence 
of  an  element  requisite  to  the  success  of  your 
financial  system.  It  not  only  deprives  you  of 
a  rich  transient  enjoyment,  but  it  is  apt  to 
contract  and  fetter  the  mind  so  as  to  embarrass 
its  calculations  and  obstruct  its  vision.  We 
can  never  succeed  in  any  thing  so  well  as  when 
we  use  the  instrumentalities  which  Providence 
furnishes  according  to  the  manner  Providence 
has  ordained.  Now,  Providence  has  unques- 
tionably designed  in  any  proper  system  of  ac- 
cumulation of  property  that  one  element  shall 
be  that  of  giving.  God  has  a  lien  on  all  our 
substance  and  on  all  our  gains.  The  poor,  the 
distressed,  the  ignorant,  the  oppressed,  and 
those  perishing  for  lack  of  light,  are,  in  some 
great  sense,  his  representatives.  He  that  gets 
or  spends  money  without  reference  to  this 
claim  is  not  only  robbing  God,  but  is  bringing 
a  vicious  and  disastrous  element  into  his  own 
financial  system. 

We  are,  moreover,  to  fix  one  thing  in  refer- 
ence to  this  class  of  expenditures:  it  is  never 
to  be  put  off  till  every  other  demand  upon  us 
is  met.  To  undertake  to  make  God  and  divine 
charities  the  residuary  legatee  in  our  system 
of  outgoes  is  about  as  impudent  and  perilous 
an  absurdity  as  we  can  well  be  guilty  of. 
"The  first  fruits"  had  better  be  brought  for- 
ward for  this  purpose;  make  use  of  this  and 
every  thing  else  is  much  more  likely  to  pros- 
per. If  we  never  give  to  benevolent  causes 
till  we  have  satisfied  every  other  claim,  real  or 
fancied,  we  shall  fail  to  do  at  all  a  principal 
part  of  the  business  of  life,  and  do  ourselves 
great  damage. 

One  thing  more.     We  are  not  only  to  give 
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this   object   a   foremost   place   among    our   ex- 

Thus talked  they  who  together  sat 

penditures,   but    make  it  a   constant   concomi- 

Upon the  new-mown  hay; 

tant   of   them.     Whenever  we    are   inclined   to 

I  wonder  if  there  lingers  still 

indulge  in   any  outlay  for  the  conveniences   or 

A  memory  of  that  day? 

One  has  gone  forth  in  life  to  seek 

luxuries  of  life  it  would  be  well  to  consider  it 

For  gold  and  future  ease; 

with    a    determination    also    to    increase    our 

I  wonder  if  he  thinks  of  nests 

charities.     This  will  be  a  kind  of  sacred  modu- 

Within the  old  oak-trees? 

lus,  preventing  our  desires  from  growing  sordid 

and  selfish.     We  shall  thus  be  perpetually  con- 

Another findeth  happiness 

necting   God   and   piety  with   all   our  gettings 

Within  a  humble  sphere; 

and  spendings.     Our  hearts  will  be  kept  warm, 
and    young,    and    tender.     We    shall   be    con- 

His cottage  and  his  quiet  joys 
To  him  are  things  most  dear. 

The  last  is  proud  and  lonely  still, 

With  aspirations  high; 
Ambition  kindled  in  his  heart 

stantly  reminded  of  what  constitutes  the  real 

value  of  wealth.     Our  characters  will  be  eleva- 

ted  and   purified   as   we  become   interested   in 

Will  burn  and  burn  for  aye, 

the  truly  great  enterprises  of  life,  and  we  shall 

And,  toiling  with  an  earnestness, 

be    wonderfully    strengthened    by    an    alliance 

Hope's  promises  are  sweet; 

with  God  in  all   the  interests  and  relations  of 

Above  him  it  is  wondrous  calm, 

our  being. 

o 

Though  storms  rave  at  his  feet. 

"WERE  I  A  BIRD." 

o 

SUMMER  BLOSSOMS. 

BY    HARRIET    M.    BEAN. 

Were  I  a  bird  I  VI  build  my  nest 
Within  some  old  oak  green, 

BY    EMILY    HUNTINGTON    MILLER. 

I  'd  choose  a  cozy  little  nook 

Praise  the  Lord  for  Summer  blossoms, 

Where  it  might  ne'er  be  seen. 

Tender,  pure,  and  fair, 

And  in  my  beautiful  retreat 

Springing  free  in  all  the  meadows, 

I  'd  rear  my  darling  young, 

Blooming  every-where; 

And  cautiously  on  other  trees 

Looking  with  their  holy  faces 

Should  all  my  lays  be  sung. 

Upward  from  the  grass, 

Not  like  the  swallow  would  I  build 

Waiting  by  the  dusty  wayside 

'Neath  eaves  a  nest  of  clay, 

Where  the  children  pass! 

But  I  would  have  a  home  secure 

In  dim  old  woods  away. 

Praise  the  Lord  for  Summer  blossoms; 

"  Were  I  a  bird,"  another  said, 

Hymns  of  praise  are  they, 

"  I  'd  build  low  on  the  ground, 

Which  the  green  earth  softly  singeth 

For  boys  look  high,  and  low-built  nests 
Would  surely  ne'er  be  found. 

All  the  lightsome  day, 

When  the  sunshine  falls  upon  her, 

Then  I  could  soar  aloft  and  sing 

And  the  quickening  showers, 

Joyful  and  fearing  not. 
0,  give  to  me  no  oak-tree  high, 

Gladly  smiles  this  mother  Nature, 

Giving  thanks  in  flowers! 

But  some  lone,  lowly  spot; 

Praise  the  Lord  for  Summer  blossoms; 

Yes,  in  a  quiet,  lonely  place 

I  fain  would  raise  my  brood; 
I  've  heard  '  not  in  the  lowliest  spots 

We  can  dimly  guess 

By  the  frail  and  fleeting  presence 
Of  their  loveliness; 

The  greatest  ills  intrude.'  " 

All  the  deep,  unshadowed  beauty 

Then  said  the  third,  "  Were  I  a  bird 

Eye  hath  never  seen, 

I  'd  build  far  out  of  sight, 

WThere  the  living  waters  wander 

Up,  up  as  does  the  eagle  build 

Through  the  pastures  green! 

Upon  some  mountain  hight; 

For  nothing  but  the  storms  of  heaven 

Praise  the  Lord  for  Summer  blossoms, 

Could  battle  with  me  there; 

Till  our  brows  shall  wear 

And  should  my  home  be  made  a  wreck 

Wreaths  of  amaranthine  beauty 

In  proud  and  lorn  despair, 

In  that  clearer  air; 

There  could  I  suffer,  till  again 

Till  we  see  the  rose  of  Sharon 

In  courage  I  might  soar 

And  the  lilies  white 

Aloft  and  build  another  nest 

Blooming  in  the  deathless  country 

Still  higher  than  before." 

Where  there  comes  no  night! 
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"  TAOCTOR,"  said  Spencer  Leigh,  turning  sud- 
-L'  denly  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  physi- 
cian's arm  as  they  both  sat,  the  younger  and 
the  elder  man,  before  the  grate  fire,  which  made 
a  glow  of  light  and  radiance  all  about  them, 
"  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you  which  no  man 
in  the  world,  probably,  but  yourself  could 
answer;  at  least,  no  other  would.  But  I  know 
that  you  are  an  honest  man  to  the  core,  and 
if  you  answer  at  all  it  will  not  be  to  deceive 
me,  and  you  must  have  made  up  your  mind 
on  the  subject  before  this." 

I  think  that  Dr.  Dwight  had  some  vague  im- 
pression of  what  was  coming.  A  wide  and 
varied  medical  experience  of  many  years  had 
given  the  man  a  habit  of  self-control.  Not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  moved  as  he  looked  down 
in  the  bright  yet  grave,  beseeching  eyes  that 
held  him  now,  half  against  his  will.  There 
was  no  getting  aside  of  his  answer. 

"Spencer,  my  boy,  I  will  answer  your  ques- 
tion if  I  can." 

"  Am  I  going  to  live  or  to  die,  doctor?" 
I  think  that  that  moment  was  a'lmost  the 
cruelest,  hardest  of  the  old  man's  life.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  loved  this  young 
man  as  though  he  were  his  own  son;  and  there 
he  sat  with  his  twenty-two  years  lying  lightly 
on  his  head,  his  face  in  its  fine  yet  strong 
beauty  lifted  to  his,  asking  with  a  more  solemn 
intensity  even  than  his  voice  did  that  solemn 
question  for  life  or  for  death.  There  he  sat  in 
the  large  arm-chair,  the  slender  limbs  in  their 
attitude  of  indolent  grace,  the  heavy  hair  of  a 
kind  of  russet-brown  shading  the  pale  face, 
which  had  a  little  unhealthful  pallor  about  the 
eyes  and  lips,  and  gave  it  an  appearance  of 
delicacy  rather  than  confirmed  illness. 

And  as  he  looked  without  the  power  to 
speak,  a  motion,  a  shadow  went  over  the  doc- 
tor's face.  The  eyes  that  held  him  at  that 
moment  took  it  in.  There  was  no  need  that 
Dr.  Dwight  should  say  any  thing  after  that. 
A  swift  shiver  passed  over  Spencer  Leigh's 
face.  Then  it  dropped  down,  and,  sitting  there, 
with  no  power  to  comfort  him,  Dr.  Dwight 
felt  at  that  moment  that  he  would  gladly  yield 
up  his  own  life  for  the  sake  of  the  young  man 
by  his  side.  He  wanted  to  speak,  but  he  felt 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  fact  which  stood 
face  to  face  with  them  both  that  all  his  words 
must  sound  now  as  mere  childish  babble,  that 
as  his  skill  had  failed,  so  had  his  power  to  aid 
or  comfort. 


At  last  Spencer  lifted  his  head  and  spoke. 
He  was  white,  and  with  something  in  his  eyes 
which  the  doctor  had  never  seen  there  before, 
for  he  had  looked  death  in  the  face  in  the 
silence  of  those  few  minutes. 

"  How  soon  will  it  be,  doctor?"  he  said  with 
the  tone  of  a  man  who  will  not  spare  himself, 
who  must  go  down  to  the  core  of  the  truth. 

"  No  man  can  tell,  Spencer.  If  it  were  not 
for  your  antecedents  I  should  hope  you  might 
weather  it  for  years." 

"I  see;  the  others  all  went  quickly,  like 
lamps  that  stormy  winds  seize  and  blow  out. 
The  taint  was  in  me  at  my  birth,  doctor." 

That  was  the  truth.  Father,  mother,  broth- 
ers, and  sisters — had  not  Dr.  Dwight  stood  by 
the  dying  bedsides  of  each  and  seen  them  go 
down  in  their  pride,  their  youth,  and  beauty 
one  by  one,  till  at  last  only  Spencer  was  left? 
How  he  had  watched  over  that  boy,  the  young- 
est and  the  last,  the  son  of  his  old  college 
class-mate,  who  had  been  to  him  as  a  brother! 
He  had  hoped  by  a  most  judicious  regimen  of 
air,  diet,  and  exercise  to  overcome  the  family 
inheritance  of  disease,  and  Spencer  had  given 
promise  of  more  robustness  than  any  of  his 
brothers  or  sisters.  But  all  was  in  vain.  The 
taint  was  in  him  at  his  birth,  as  he  said, 
transmitted  from  both  the  paternal  and  maternal 
side,  and  the  symptoms  discovered  themselves 
before  Spencer  was  quite  out  of  his  teens. 

There  was  the  quick,  dry  cough,  the  sudden 
loss  of  and  little  catch  for  breath  which  had 
preceded  the  breaking  down  of  all  the  others. 
Then  came  the  expectoration.  When  the  doc- 
tor saw  the  red  veins  of  blood  he  knew  that 
Spencer  Leigh  was  doomed;  that  he  would  go 
down  in  the  pride  and  strength  of  his  opening 
manhood,  in  all  the  flush  and  promise  of  his 
ardent,  aspiring  youth;  that  in  a  little  while 
another  grave-roof  must  be  raised  amid  that 
household  where  the  Leighs  slept  peacefully 
together,  as  in  life  they  had  lived. 

It  wrung  his  stout  old  heart  to  think  of  it, 
for  he  loved  Spencer,  both  for  his  own  sake 
and  his  father's.  Indeed,  the  young  man  had 
all  the  strong  and  attractive  points  and  quali- 
ties of  his  family.  He  had  the  generous  affec- 
tions, the  bright,  keen  intellect,  the  strong 
emotional  nature,  the  conversational  powers, 
the  grace  of  movement,  the  mental  force  of  his 
father,  and  the  beauty,  which  he  had  with  her 
fragility,  from  his  mother.  He  had  graduated 
a  little  less  than  a  year  before  at  college,  and 
was  anticipating  a  tour  in  Europe  when  that 
sudden  cough  and  the  morning  and  evening 
languor  advised  him  to  defer  the  journey. 

"You  must  send  me  off  invulnerable  to  all 
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weathers  and  atmospheres,"  he  said  with  a 
laugh  to  the  doctor,  who  had  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  in  persuading  his  young  friend  not  to 
start  immediately  for  the  continent,  "as  I  in- 
tend to  become  a  famous  pedestrian,  and  to 
accomplish  marvels  in  ascending  mountains 
and  exploring  wildernesses  during  the  next 
three  years." 

And  the  doctor  laughed,  too,  and  had  his 
joke,  but  with  a  fear  all  the  time  at  the  bottom 
of  both,  till  at  last  the  expectoration  ensued, 
and  he  knew  then  that  his  patient's  doom  was 
sealed. 

The  old  man  had  hung  many  hopes  on  the 
"  last  of  the  Leighs."  There  was  so  much 
promise  in  the  character  of  the  youth  himself; 
"and  then,"  thought  the  doctor,  "what  oppor- 
tunities the  young  fellow  will  have  for  influ- 
ence and  service  in  the  right  direction!  He  '11 
live,  I  hope,  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
God  knows  it  needs  it  on  every  side  with  the 
weight  of  the  curse  it  carries." 

Spencer  Leigh  was  heir  to  a  large  fortune. 
He  inherited  the  entire  property  of  his  father 
and  mother,  which,  divided  among  their  half- 
dozen  children,  would  have  started  each  in  life 
with  a  competence,  and  in  case  of  Spencer's 
death  it  would  fall  to  remote  branches  of  the 
family,  unless  the  young  man  should  bestow  it 
otherwise. 

Thus  far  there  had  been  with  him,  as  was 
the  case  with  all  the  others,  little  suffering, 
only  gradual  depression  of  vitality,  with  the 
consequent  languor  and  intermittent  cough. 
Life  loosened  her  hold  tenderly  of  the  Leighs, 
affording  all  of  them  illusions  of  health  and 
recovery  to  the  last,  and  the  faint  hectic  on 
the  slightly-wasted  cheeks  was  so  much  like 
the  glow  of  health  that  it  was  no  wonder  ex- 
perienced observers  were  misled  as  to  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.  Even  Dr.  Dwight  would 
have  hoped  against  any  thing  but  Spencer's 
antecedents. 

Again  there  was  silence  between  the  old  man 
and  the  young,  sitting  by  that  red  cloud  of  fire 
in  the  grate,  the  one  with  the  silver  hairs  cov- 
ering his  fine  old  head  like  a  drift  of  snow, 
and  bearing  their  touching  witness  that  the 
years  of  his  life  hung  full  and  ripe,  the  other 
in  the  early  morning  of  his  manhood,  all  its 
fiery  ardors,  all  its  bright  enthusiasms,  all  its 
high  and  beckoning  hopes  and  purposes  alive 
within  him  an  hour  before,  and  now ! — 

"  Spencer,  my  boy,"  said  the  doctor,  leaning 
forward  a  little  to  get  some  view  of  his  patient's 
profile  that  was  turned  away  and  drooping 
toward  the  fire,  "  you  know  that  whatever 
comes  it  is  the  will  of  God." 


"I  know,  yes,  I  know,"  a  little  under  his 
breath,  but  with  a  prompt,  solemn,  fierceness 
of  conviction  in  the  tones  which  could  not 
have  come  then  without  previous  thought  and 
experience. 

"And,  Spencer,  you  are  not  afraid  to  die?" 

There  was  a  little  pause  at  this  question, 
the  deepest,  perhaps,  and  most  solemn  that 
human  lips  can  ever  utter. 

"I  think  not;  no,  doctor." 

"Thank  God  for  that!"  exclaimed  the  old 
man  in  a  sudden  fervor  of  gratitude  and  exult- 
ation. "  Ah,  Spencer,  you  are  anchored  in 
the  promise  and  the  covenant  that  can  not 
fail." 

The  young  invalid  turned  his  eyes  toward 
his  friend  and  physician  now,  large,  brown, 
luminous  eyes,  shining  through  a  thin  mist  of 
tears. 

"For  life  or  for  death,  doctor,  I  gave  myself 
to  them,  you  know,  two  years  ago;  and  yet  it 
has  come  sudden,  and  I  am  young  and  life  is 
sweet,  doctor." 

"  I  know  it  is,  my  boy,  and  death  has  a 
sting  in  it  that  nothing  but  that  one  '  love ' 
and  'faith'  can  take  away.  But  after  all  it  is 
only  entering  on  a  new  life,  fuller,  higher, 
finer,  and  more  real  than  this  one.  Then,  too, 
you  are  going  to  that  '  best  Friend '  who  has 
walked  through  the  valley  before  you,  and  of 
whom,  so  long  as  we  stay  in  this  world,  we 
can  only  have  glimpses  as  '  through  a  glass 
darkly.'  The  new  life,  the  new  happiness  will 
outweigh  the  old  earthly  one  as  eternity  does 
time.  You  must  learn  to  look  at  it  in  this 
light,  and  to  remember  that  at  the  farthest  life 
can  only  hold  out  a  little  way  for  any  of  us." 

Spencer  Leigh  listened  to  the  good  old  doc- 
tor's pleasant,  comforting  talk.  It  was  just 
what  he  needed  then,  just  what  would  come 
back  to  his  memory  and  help  him  in  straits  of 
weakness  and  despondency. 

There  was  a  little  sharp,  dry  cough  which 
was  sure  as  a  death-knell  in  the  ears  of  Dr. 
Dwight,  and  then  the  younger  man  said,  "All 
this,  I  believe,  I  know,  doctor,  and  yet  I  have 
had  such  bright,  strong  visions  of  my  future, 
such  plans  of  doing  God  service  and  man  good. 
I  know  both  can  get  along  without  me,  but  I 
thought  life  should  be  such  a  pleasant,  strong, 
earnest  work  to  me,  and  now  it  is  hard  to  lay 
it  down  at  once — at  once." 

"  You  need  not,  it  is  not  required  of  you, 
and  perhaps  you  may  hold  out  longer  than  the 
others." 

The  physician  would  have  given  his  right 
hand  to  have  finished  this  sentence  more  hope- 
fully. 
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"  Most  of  them  went  between  January  and 
June.  Do  you  think  I  can  hold  out  through 
the  next  March  and  April  that  are  at  hand?" 
asked  Spencer  Leigh. 

"They  will  be  the  hardest  on  you  of  all  the 
months,  but  I  hope  to  pull  you  through,  and 
you  have  time  and  power  yet  to  do  something 
in  the  world." 

The  doctor  tried  to  put  courage  and  hearti- 
ness into  his  tones.  A  summons  for  the  physi- 
cian suddenly  closed  the  talk  here. 

And  that  night  the  "last  of  the  Leighs"  sat 
alone  in  his  room.  Every  comfort  and  luxury 
that  wealth  and  taste  could  bestow  was  gath- 
ered here.  He  looked  around  on  it  all,  on  the 
tall  rows  of  books  in  their  cases  of  dark,  rich 
wood,  on  beautiful  landscapes  that  glowed  in 
the  twilight  luster  of  coal  and  vailed  gas,  on 
costly  couches  and  cushions,  and  then  he  walked 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  on  the  grounds, 
in  the  midst  of  which  slept  his  stately  but 
silent  home.  He  thought  of  the  bright-eyed 
boys  and  the  fair-haired  girls  with  whom  he 
used  to  play  so  gayly  in  the  shadowy  path  of 
the  old  home  that  he  had  never  deserted  for 
the  love  that  he  bore  to  the  dead.  He  saw 
the  tall  figure  of  his  father  and  the  gentle- 
faced  mother  as  they  moved  among  their  chil- 
dren; and  as  Spencer  Leigh  thought  of  his 
merry,  careless,  rollicking  childhood  the  tears 
gathered  slowly  into  his  eyes  and  lay  amortg 
his  lashes. 

He  thought,  too,  of  the  low  graves  of  the 
household,  gathered  one  by  one  on  the  hill  a 
little  way  off;  and  he  thought-,  also,  with  a 
faint  shudder  of  the  youth  and  the  human  in 
him,  that  one  more  grave  was  waiting  before 
the  whole  household  should  be  gathered  un- 
broken side  by  side.  The  world  looked  pleas- 
ant to  the  sad,  hungry  eyes  of  Spencer  Leigh, 
gazing  out  on  the  broad  grounds  that  lay 
glorified  in  the  moonlight,  with  their  dark 
shrubberies,  and  silvery  threads  of  winding 
walks,  and  the  level  sweep  of  the  terraces. 
And  must  he  leave  all  these  things,  pleasant 
and  beautiful,  in  a  little  while,  dropping  out 
of  life  almost  before  he  had  begun  its  strong, 
brave  race? 

The  doom  which  had  been  on  him  and  his 
from  his  birth  seemed  hard  and  heavy  as  he 
stood  by  the  window  looking  out  on  his  goodly 
possessions.  He  was  so  fitted  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  them,  and  he  would  not  use  all 
these  good  gifts  simply  for  his  own  happiness 
and  delight,  but  to  make  others  happier  and 
better;  and  then,  amid  the  thoughts  that  "arose 
within  him,"  there  floated,  like  the  sweet,  far- 
off  ringing  of  silvery  bells,  those  last  words  of 


the  old  doctor's,  "  You  have  time  and  power 
yet  to  do  something  in  the  world." 

The  darkness  which  had  gathered  over  his 
soul  vanished  away.  These  words  seemed  to 
hold  him  on  to  life  still,  to  rouse  all  his 
thoughts  into  healthful  activity.  If  God  would 
only  show  him  what  that  work  was  and  how 
it  was  to  be  done;  and  then  if  he  called  him 
to  join  that  living  household  he  remembered, 
and  that  was  now  the  household  of  the  dead, 
it  seemed  tojnim  that  he  could  go  down  in 
faith  and  peace,  feeling  that  he  left  behind  him 
some  human  lives  better  and  happier  because 
he  had  lived.  And  he  prayed,  "If  there  is  any 
work  for  my  hands  or  heart  to  do,  show  it,  0 
God,  while  it  is  yet  day  with  me." 

"Don't,  Esther,  don't,  I  had  rather  die  than 
see  you  do  this  thing,"  said  the  first  voice  with 
a  passionate  agitation  and  vehemence  in  it. 

The  second  was  quieter,  with  a  sort  of 
strained  resolution,  but  pervaded  with  a  pain- 
ful hopelessness. 

"Don't  say  that,  Warren,  because  one  has 
no  right  to  die  even  if  he  wants  to,  and  to  me 
the  factory  looked  pleasanter  than  starvation." 

"And  it  has  come  to  that,  Esther,  for  you 
and  mother,  for  little  Dot  and  me?" 

"  It  has  come  to  that,  Warren." 

The  youth,  among  his  late  teens,  glanced  at 
his  crippled  arm  and  lay  back  with  a  groan, 
one  of  those  that,  coming  straight  out  from  the 
keen  anguish  and  despair  of  one  heart,  goes 
straight  to  whatsoever  there  is  of  piety  and 
sympathy  in  another. 

For  six  months,  the  doctor  had  said,  it  must 
lie  perfectly  idle  or  it  would  be  lost  to  him  for- 
ever, and  this  paralyzed  right  arm  had  cut  off 
the  only  resource  of  the  family.  Before  that 
"the  wolf  had  stood  at  the  door,"  for  the 
young  book-keeper's  salary  was  small;  still  it 
was  all  that  had  sheltered  for  two  years  the 
heads  and  spread  the  table  -and  found  the  rai- 
ment of  the  wife  and  children  of  the  late  Rich- 
ard Dayton,  Esq. 

Of  course,  the  family  had  seen  "better  days." 
You  would  have  known  this  had  you  looked  in 
their  faces.  You  would  have  detected  it  in  the 
faded  and  shabby  furniture  of  the  chambers 
which  they  called  "home."  Failure,  death, 
poverty  had  within  the  last  six  years  followed 
rapidly  one  upon  the  other  in  the  experience 
of  this  family.  The  father  had  never  been  a 
rich  man;  he  was  of  too  easy,  immethodical, 
and  indolent  a  nature  ever  to  devote  himself 
with  much  pertinacity  to  the  acquisition  of 
money.  Through  the  incompetency  or  dis- 
honesty  of   the   partner  in   whom    he   reposed 
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absolute  confidence,  his  house  failed.  His  own 
illness  and  death  followed,  and  less  than  a  year 
later  his  wife  was  laid  by  his  side. 

Esther,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  was  just 
outside  of  her  sixteenth  birthday  at  the  time 
of  her  mother's  death.  Had  the  children  been 
older,  or  had  judicious  and  friendly  advisers, 
they  would  have  conducted  affairs  with  more 
discretion.  But  they  lived  on  for  a  couple  of 
years  in  the  old  home,  maintaining  the  old 
expenses  till  their  resources  failed  entirely. 
Then  came  the  disposal  of  the  furniture  and 
the  breaking  up.  Friends  stepped  in  at  this 
time  and  offered  Esther  one  home  and  her  lit- 
tle sister  another.  But  they  were  all  tenacious 
of  family  ties,  and  the  thought  of  separation 
was  terrible  as  death  to  each  one.  People  like 
to  be  liberal  in  their  own  way,  and  this  rejec- 
tion of  offers  really  meant  to  be  kind  was 
regarded  as  folly  and  presumptuous,  and  no 
further  aid  was  volunteered. 

Warren  was  two  years  behind  Esther,  a 
slender-limbed,  pale-cheeked  youth  who  hardly 
looked  his  years,  though  he  did  matters  straight 
in  the  face,  and  aroused  all  his  energies  for  the 
burdens  laid  so  heavily  on  his  youth.  He 
went  into  a  store  as  clerk,  and  on  his  slender 
salary  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  furniture 
the  young  family  managed  to  live,  learning 
daily  some  new  experience  in  economy  and 
sacrifice. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  Warren  had  an 
offer  that  certainly  looked  more  promising. 
The  situation  in  the  store  of  the  old  country 
town  would  procure  him  a  somewhat  larger 
salary,  and  the  expenses  of  living  would  be 
diminished.  They  removed  here.  For  a  time 
matters  seemed  slightly  improved.  At  the  end 
of  a  year,  however,  Warren  Dayton  lav  seri- 
ously ill  for  several  weeks  with  a  fever.  Neces- 
sity forced  him  to  return  to  his  business  before 
he  was  fairly  recovered. 

Less  than  six  months  later  a  fall  from  a 
horse  severely  injured  his  right  arm.  A  com- 
pound fracture  necessitated  absolute  rest,  and 
the  hurt  was  obstinate  and  improved  slowly. 
Their  entire  means  of  support  was  thus  cut  off. 
Esther  Warren  bore  up  bravely  against  the 
strong  tide  of  misfortunes,  expending  her  time 
in  the  varied  duties  of  nursing  her  invalid 
brother,  working  at  plain  sewing,  and  having 
a  general  administration  of  household  affairs, 
for  the  younger  girl,  "little  Dot,"  as  they 
playfully  nicknamed  her  in  the  happy  days 
that  twinkled  still  through  their  memories  as 
stars  through  dark  nights,  was  not  yet  in  her 
teens,  and  could  be  helpful  only  under  her 
sister's  constant  supervision. 


Of  course,  matters  could  not  go  on  long  in 
this  way,  nor  the  small  tribute  which  flowed 
from  Esther's  sewing  afford  the  family  shelter 
and  food.  These  were  dark  days  which  pressed 
down  on  the  young  household,  and  weary, 
anxious  nights,  which  age  the  face  and  drink 
up  the  dew,  and  blight  the  heart  of  youth. 
Esther  Dayton  had  been  made  old  and  wise 
beyond  her  years,  and  when  it  came  to  starva- 
tion she  looked  it  in  the  face  and  her  resolve 
was  taken. 

What  the  struggle  cost  that  delicate,  well- 
bred,  refined  girl  to  go  down  and  offer  herself 
as  a  hand  in  the  carpet  factory  had  its  only 
witness  in  the  paling  lips  and  sharpened  cheeks 
of  the  fair,  sweet  face.  But  the  deed  was 
done,  and  she  had  dreaded  that  quite  as  much. 
Warren  knew  the  worst. 

"Esther,"  said  the  boy — he  did  not  look  his 
twenty  years  yet— lifting  his  head  from  the 
low  couch  where  weakness  compelled  him  to 
pass  most  of  his  time,  "  I  can  't  help  thinking 
you  would  be  better  off  if  I  was  dead,  you 
and  little  Dot;  I  wish  I  was." 

"  0,  Warren,  do  n't,"  with  a  little,  half- 
repressed  shudder,  going  over  to  him  and  sift- 
ing the  long,  shining  brown  hair  that  his 
mother  had  been  so  proud  and  fond  of  through 
her  fingers. 

"Yes,  it  would;  I  see  it  now.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  you  had  accepted  a  home 
in  the  family  of  one  of  father's  old  friends  and 
little  Dot  in  the  other.  I  wish,"  a  sudden 
vehemence  waking  up  into  the  slow,  hopeless 
tones,  "  that  you  would  go  back  to  them  and 
leave  me  here  alone  to  die;  I  am  only  a  drag 
and  a  burden  on  you.  Take  little  Dot  and  go, 
0,  Esther!" 

"Never,  so  help  me  God,  never!"  said  Esther 
Dayton,  her  large,  blue  eyes  solemnly  uplifted, 
her  whole  face  in  a  fervor  of  resolution  and 
sacrifice,  as  though  she  made  this  promise  to 
Him  rather  than  her  brother. 

"Esther,"  looking  at  her  with  the  sad  hope- 
lessness that  seemed  doubly  pitiful  on  that 
young  face,  "do  you  really  believe  there  is  a 
God  who  sees  and  knows  what  we  are  suffer- 
ing day  by  day — a  God  who  has  the  power  to 
save  us  from  all  this,  and  does  not?" 

The  blue  eyes  shone  -with  a  new  radiance 
out  of  the  pale  "face  of  Esther  Dayton,  and  a 
faint  smile  quivered  about  the  sweet  mouth. 

"  0,  Warren,"  said  the  voice,  shaken  with 
the  tears  behind  it,  "  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  thought  of  him,  our  father's  and  our  moth- 
er's God,  I  could  never  have  gone  down  to  the 
carpet-factory  to-day." 

(to  be  concluded.) 
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ON  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April,  1864, 
the  gay  and  earnest  spirits  engaged  in  con- 
ducting the  great  Metropolitan  Fair  of  the 
city  of  New  York  in  behalf  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  were  thrown  into  sadness  by  the 
announcement  of  the  sudden  death  of  one  of 
their  most  efficient  co-laborers,  Mrs.  Kirkland. 
In  this  great  work  of  charity  and  patriotism 
she  had  taken  a  most  active  part,  as  she  had 
done  a  short  time  previously  in  a  similar  effort 
at  Boston.  On  the  evening  preceding  her 
death  she  was  seen  in  her  place  in  the  hall 
of  arms  and  trophies,  earnest  and  cheerful, 
but  evidently  worn  by  the  labors  and  anxieties 
through  which  she  had  passed.  The  next 
morning,  refreshed  and  invigorated,  she  seemed 
ready  to  enter  anew  upon  her  work,  but  at 
eight  o'clock  she  was  struck  down  with  apo- 
plexy, and  in  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Kirkland, 
the  woman  of  genius,  of  charity,  and  of  earn- 
est patriotism  was  no  more.  We  desire  to  pre- 
sent Mrs.  Kirkland  to  our  readers  not  so  much 
in  her  literary  character  as  in  that  of  an  earn- 
est, active,  patriotic  woman,  who  may  well 
stand  as  the  representative  of  an  illustrious 
galaxy  of  American  women  who  have  so  nobly 
stood  forth  in  the  great  crisis  of  our  country, 
filling  their  vast  field  of  womanly  charity  and 
patriotism  with  good  deeds. 

Caroline  Matilda  Stansbtjry  was  born 
in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  11th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1801.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
Stansbury,  a  successful  publisher  in  that  city, 
who  died  in  1821.  She  resided  in  New  York 
till  January,  1828,  when  she  was  married  to 
Prof.  William  Kirkland,  a  scholar  of  great 
acquirements,  especially  in  the  dead  languages 
and  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  literature,  and  was 
also  highly  esteemed  as  a  gentleman  of  much 
moral  excellence  of  character.  At  the  time  of 
their  marriage  he  resigned  his  professorship  in 
Hamilton  College,  and  established  a  domestic 
school  for  boys  in  the  town  of  Goshen,  on 
Lake  Seneca.  Here  they  remained  till  the 
Spring  of  1835,  when  they  removed  to  Detroit, 
in  the  then  new  State  of  Michigan,  and  opened 
a  school  for  young  ladies,  which  they  continued 
till  1837.  Mr.  Kirkland  had  then  become  well 
imbued  with  the  enterprising  and  adventur- 
ous spirit  of  the  West,  and  removed  with  his 
family  to  Pinckney,  a  new  settlement  in  the 
same  State,  where  he  carried  on  farming,  run 
a  mill,  sold  land  and  engaged  in  the  multifari- 
ous occupations  of  pioneer  life. 


This  experiment  of  "  forest  life  "  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  Mrs.  Kirkland's 
lively  and  observant  genius,  and  furnished 
material  for  her  racy  and  entertaining  works 
on  western  manners  and  habits.  The  contrast 
with  former  times  led  her  to  the  writing  of  her 
first  book,  entitled,  "  A  New  Home — Who  '11 
follow?  or,  Glimpses  of  Western  Life,"  which 
was  published  in  Boston  in  1839,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  "  Mrs.  Mary  Clavers,  an 
Actual  Settler."  "  Mrs.  Clavers "  soon  found 
herself  on  the  road  to  fame.  The  work  was  a 
success.  The  freshness  of  feeling  and  piquancy 
of  style  displayed  in  her  writing  won  the  pub- 
lic voice  at  once,  and  its  author  gained  a  celeb- 
rity very  flattering  to  a  literary  debutant. 
This  was  not  the  first  literary  effort  of  Mrs. 
Kirkland.  She  had  previously  written  short 
sketches  for  the  New  York  Mirror  and  other 
periodicals;  but  "A  New  Home"  was  her  first 
book,  and  is  generally  considered  her  best.  It 
abounds  in  originality,  wit,  propriety  of  thought, 
and  kindliness  of  feeling,  and  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  possible  for  its  author  to  excel 
again  in  the  same  line.  In  1842  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land's next  work  appeared,  entitled,  "  Forest 
Life,"  in  two  volumes.  It  has  chapters  equal- 
ing in  merit  the  best  parts  of  "The  New 
Home,"  but  as  a  whole  is  inferior.  The  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  character  and  land- 
scape had  been  already  sketched  with  a  firm 
and  clear  outline  that  needed  no  additional 
touches;  new  views  of  what  had  been  pre- 
sented with  so  much  life  and  spirit  seemed  but 
the  fatal  "  too  much  "  which  the  seduction  of 
applause  often  draws  from  genius. 

In  1843  Mr.  Kirkland  removed  to  New  York, 
and  Mrs.  Kirkland  opened  a  school  for  young 
ladies,  and  followed  literature  for  a  profession, 
writing  largely  and  successfully  for  the  popular 
magazines  of  the  day.  In  1845  she  published 
a  selection  of  her  magazine  articles  under  the 
title  of  "Forest  Clearings."  As  the  articles 
had  been  written  for  the  ephemeral  use  of 
periodicals,  for  the  occasion  and  without  con- 
nection, they  must  be  judged  of  separately. 
Some  of  them  are  very  moderate,  some  are 
charming,  and  some  are  very  humorous;  as  a 
whole,  they  exhibit  Mrs.  Kirkland's  versatility 
of  style,  her  sensible  and  just  way  of  thinking, 
and  her  happy  manner  of  describing  character. 
In  the  Autumn  of  the  following  year  Mr. 
Kirkland  was  drowned  at  Newburg.  He  had 
just  established  the  Christian  Inquirer,  a 
journal  of  a  religious  and  literary  character, 
only  one  number  of  which  was  issued  before 
his  death.  The  sudden  death  of  her  husband 
devolving  on  Mrs.  Kirkland  the  whole  care  of 
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her  children,  called  forth  her  energies  as  a 
writer  in  a  new  direction.  She  assumed  the 
editorship  of  the  "Inquirer"  for  several  months, 
securing  its  permanent  establishment,  and  con- 
tinued to  contribute  to  it  for  years  afterward. 
In  1847  she  became  editor  of  a  monthly  peri- 
odical published  in  New  York,  called  The  Union 
Magazine.  In  1848  this  was  transferred  to 
Philadelphia,  and  was  issued  under  the  name 
of  Sartain's  Magazine.  In  the  same  year  she 
visited  Europe,  leaving  Bayard  Taylor  in  the 
editorial  chair.  During  her  visit  abroad  she 
enriched  the  pages  of  her  magazine  by  her 
sprightly  letters,  richly  descriptive  of  men  and 
manners  in  the  Old  World,  and  after  her  re- 
turn published  her  letters  with  additional  re- 
flections on  her  impressions  abroad  in  a  volume 
entitled,  "Holidays  Abroad,  or  Europe  "as  Seen 
from  the  West."  During  the  remaining  years 
of  her  life  she  wrote  the  text  of  the  Home 
Book  of  Beauty,  illustrated  with  portraits  by 
John  Martin,  and  published  in  elegant  style  by 
O.  P.  Putnam;  she  edited  for  Mr.  Putnam  a 
collection  of  poetry  entitled,  Garden  Walks 
with  the  Poets;  she  also  published  four  holi- 
day volumes — Fireside  Talk  on  Manners  and 
Morals,  A  Book  for  the  Home  Circle,  Autumn 
Hours,  and  the  Evening  Book,  and  wrote  a 
volume  entitled,  Personal  Memoirs  of  George 
Washington.  Early  in  the  year  1864  she  pub- 
lished the  first  series  of  a  collection  of  verse 
entitled,  The  School-Girl's  Garland.  The  second 
series  was  issued  only  a  few  days  before  her 
death. 

Mrs.  Kirkland  was  largely  endowed  with 
natural  gifts,  and  besides  was  a  woman  of 
highly-cultivated  mind.  As  a  writer  she  was 
not  brilliant  but  solid.  She  was  an  accurate 
and  sensible  thinker,  and  expressed  her  thoughts 
in  an  easy,  flowing  style.  She  was  an  excel- 
lent discerner  of  character,  and  some  of  her 
best  paragraphs  are  those  which  so  admirably 
describe  real  and  fictitious  personages.  She 
highly  appreciated  the  character  and  mission 
of  woman,  and  through  all  her  writings  we  can 
readily  discern  the  purpose  of  improving  and 
elevating  her  own  sex.  In  her  sensible,  didac- 
tic style  she  has  taught  many  a  valuable  lesson 
for  daughters,  wives,  and  mothers.  In  all  these 
respects  she  was  herself  exemplary.  We  always 
think  of  her  as  a  strong,  sensible  woman,  ex- 
hibiting the  tenderness,  faithfulness,  and  devo- 
tion of  a  good  wife,  and  the  love,  firmness,  and 
discipline  of  a  good  mother. 

In  reading  her  works  we  soon  discover  that 
she  was  a  profound  lover  of  her  country  and 
of  American  institutions,  and  when  the  terrible 
rebellion  which  has  been  desolating  so  large  a 


portion  of  our  land  broke  upon  us,  she  was 
but  yielding  to  the  noble  instincts  of  her 
nature  when  she  entered  with  such  self-devo- 
tion into  every  sphere  of  activity  in  which 
woman  ought  to  be  found  in  the  time  of  her 
country's  need.  The  chapter  that  records  the 
history  of  woman's  activity  during  our  National 
struggle  will  be  one  of  the  brightest  in  human 
history,  and  among  the  illustrious  names  of 
women  who  devoted  themselves  to  softening  as 
far  as  possible  the  horrors  of  war  by  providing 
the  thousand  comforts  for  the  soldier,  the  sick, 
the  wounded,  and  the  dying  hero  which  the 
Government  could  not  possibly  provide,  and 
which  could  only  come  from  the  delicate  hand 
of  woman,  will  be  found  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Kirkland.  Not  alone,  not,  perhaps,  preeminent, 
but  as  one  among  thousands  of  others  whose 
hearts  beat  warmly  for  their  country,  and  who 
prayed,  gave,  and  labored,  and  spoke  good 
words  of  cheer  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
nation's  trial.  In  presenting  the  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Kirkland  and  this  brief  sketch  of  her  life 
we  do  it  not  merely  as  a  tribute  to  her  genius 
and  her  own  personal  worth,  but  as  a  tribute 
to  a  class  —  that  noble  class  of  American 
daughters  who  have  honored  themselves  and 
their  country  during  the  war,  by  the  exhibition, 
in  labors  abundant,  of  those  sublime  traits  of 
character  which  adorn  and  elevate  the  true 
woman. 

Mrs.  Kirkland  fell  in  the  midst  of  her  labors, 
and  her  death  cast  a  gloom  over  hundreds  of 
her  sister  co-workers,  who  only  turned  aside  to 
bury  their  fellow-laborer,  and  then  pressed  for- 
ward with  renewed  vigor  in  their  labor  of  love. 
On  the  following  Sunday  afternoon,  April  10th, 
the  funeral  services  were  conducted  at  the 
Church  of  All  Souls,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Osgood,  of  New  York,  and 
Rev.  S.  K.  Lathrop,  of  Boston,  a  near  kins- 
man of  Mrs.  Kirkland.  Her  remains  were 
borne  to  Greenwood  Cemetery,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  N.  P.  Willis,  Peter  Cooper,  and  other 
illustrious  men  acting  as  pall-bearers. 


Prayer  is  an  all-efficient  panoply,  a  treasure 
undiminished,  a  mine  which  never  is  exhausted, 
a  sky  un obscured  by  clouds,  a  heaven  unruffled 
by  the  storm;  it  is  the  root,  the  fountain,  and 
the  mother  of  a  thousand  blessings.  I  speak 
not  of  the  prayer  which  is  cold,  and  feeble,  and 
devoid  of  energy;  I  speak  of  that  which  is  the 
child  of  a  contrite  spirit,  the  offspring  of  a  soul 
converted,  born  in  a  blaze  of  unutterable  inspi- 
ration, and  winged  like  lightning  for  the  skies. 
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THE  OAK. 
TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


BY    LUELLA     CLAEK. 


YOU  know  the  story  of  the  birds  choosing 
their  king.  They  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether in  a  great  field  and  flew  upward  in  em- 
ulation of  each  other.  It  was  decided  that  the 
one  who  should  fly  highest  should  be  king. 
They  chirped  and  fluttered.  The  hens  soon  re- 
mained behind.  The  sparrows,  the  robins  and 
finches  flew  somewhat  higher,  but  they  soon 
sank  down  again  to  the  earth.  The  doves  and 
ravens,  the  herons  and  storks  flew  up  as  far  as 
the  first  clouds;  but  the  eagle  soared  high 
above  them  and  looked  down  from  the  clear, 
blue  heaven  upon  all  the  rest.  The  birds  cried, 
"The  eagle  is  king,  for  he  can  fly  the  highest!" 

So  also  the  plants  once  gathered  in  a  great 
wood  and  wished  to  choose  over  them  a  king. 
It  should  be  he,  so  it  was  determined,  who 
could  grow  the  highest.  All  lay  yet  as  little 
seed-kernels  in  the  earth:  here  hazel-nuts  and 
beech-nuts,  there  acorns  and  flower-seeds.  The 
snow  was  still  spread  over  them  as  a  covering, 
so  that  one  could  not  begin  to  grow  earlier 
than  another. 

Now  was  counted,  "One!"  Then  the  south 
wind  began  to  blow — "Two!"  Then  the  rain 
fell  and  the  snow  melted.  The  seed-kernels  all 
took  quickly  a  fresh,  hearty  drink  and  made 
themselves  ready — "Three!"  Then  the  loving 
sun  shone  so  warm  from  the  blue  heaven  that 
all  the  birds  began  to  sing  for  joy,  and  all  the 
gnats  to  dance. 

Now  all  the  seeds  began  to  spring  up  and 
grow.  The  nuts  burst,  the  oat-grains,  and  the 
rough  seeds  of  the  wild  carrot;  all  the  many 
hundred  different  kernels  extended  their  roots 
and  pressed  upward  in  emulation  of  each  other. 
Some  put  forth  at  once  two  leaves,  others  only 
a  single  green  spike.  All  are  still  of  nearly 
equal  Light.  But  now  some  seek  to  surpass 
the  others.  The  convolvulus  and  the  beans 
twist  themselves  up  with  great  rapidity.  They 
wish  very  much  to  be  king  of  the  plants.  Ev- 
ery day  they  mount  a  span  further  and  bring 
new  leaves  and  blossoms. 

Two  months  are  passed.  How  various  are 
now  the  positions  of  the  plants  upon  their  em- 
ulous course!     The  beans  and  convolvulus  have 

wound  themselves  aloft  to  twice  a  man's  bight 
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The  hop  is  still  higher.  He  will  surely  be 
king.  The  willows  and  poplars,  the  hazels  and 
golden-rods  have  shot  up  to  the  hight  of  a  man. 
They  will  at  least  come  to  be  maids  of  honor 
and  chamberlains  of  the  new  king.  The  young 
oaks  and  beeches  are  still  very  small.  They 
have  remained  far,  far  behind  the  rest.  The 
high,  white  flowers  of  the  convolvulus,  the 
fiery-red  blossom-clusters  of  the  beans  form 
themselves  already  into  king's  crowns  and  pur- 
ple adorning.  They  look  down  compassionately 
upon  the  little  oaks  far  beneath  them.  Even 
the  grass  blades  have  stretched  themselves  up 
much  further  than  the  little  oak-plant.  They 
purpose  to  obtain  somewhere  a  place  in  the 
court  of  the  king.  Only  the  little  rnoss  enlists 
itself  in  favor  of  the  young  tree.  It  is  itself 
much  too  modest  even  to  think  of  striving  after 
the  king's  crown.  Warm  and  kindly  it  wraps 
the  young  stems,  protects  them  from  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  reaches  fresh  water  to 
them  when  they  are  thirsty. 

Again  more  weeks  pass.  The  sun  rises  later 
and  goes  earlier  to  bed.  The  air  is  cooler. 
Now  it  is  all  over  with  the  proud  flowers.  The 
hops  and  convolvulus  feel  very  weak,  the  beans 
are  faded  and  can  not  support  themselves.  The 
grass-blades  sink  down — the  blossoms  decay. 
Snow-flakes  fall.  Nothing  now  remains  of  all 
the  Summer  splendor  except  here  and  there  a 
withered  stalk  which  the  wind  drives  rustling 
before  it. 

But  the  oak  has  a  little  stem  ready,  which  is 
indeed  so  small  yet  that  the  little  hare  can 
easily  spring  over  it,  and  a  robin  can  scarcely 
seat  itself  upon  it;  the  leaves  also  are  brown 
and  withered,  but  upon  the  little  rod  sit  many 
fresh  buds  clothed  in  firm,  brown  shells.  Pro- 
vided with  such  an  armor,  they  may  well  bid 
defiance  to  the  severest  Winter  frost.  The  next 
year  they  all  break  open  and  continue  calmly 
growing. 

The  vines  and  the  grasses  begin  the  strife 
again  in  the  Spring.  Once  more  they  triumph, 
but  in  its  turn  the  Autumn  makes  an  early  end 
of  their  vain  existence.  The  little  oak-stem 
becomes  larger  and  stronger,  and  puts  forth 
little  branches  from  its  sides. 

So  the  emulous  strife  is  renewed  each  year. 
Each  year  the  oak  grows  higher — yearly  it 
fashions  in  its  trunk  a  new  ring  of  wood,  and 
makes  that  already  formed  firmer  and  thicker. 
Yearly  also  it  wraps  about  its  trunk  a  new 
layer  of  bark,  the  old  no  longer  sufficing. 

It  continually  puts  forth  new  branches  and 
new  leaves,  and  at  last,  after  many,  many  years, 
it  stands  as  a  mighty  giant  in  the  wood.  Many 
men  could  scarcely  span  its  trunk.     It  wears  a 
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great  green  crown.  Now  is  the  oak  the  king 
of  the  wood.  Thousands  of  twigs  and  branches 
extend  on  all  sides  like  a  wide  temple-dome. 
Innumerable  leaves  rustle  in  the  wind,  green 
clusters  of  blossoms  and  ruddy  spires  hang,  in 
Spring,  in  their  midst,  and,  in  Autumn,  many 
exquisite  acorns  with  tiny  cups.  Far,  far  be- 
neath grow  the.  flowers  and  the  grasses,  and  can 
scarcely  look  up  with  their  party-colored  little 
eyes  to  the  head  of  the  oak.  Round  about 
stand  the  beeches  and  aspens,  the  maples  and 
service-trees — the  court  officers  of  the  king. 

You  will  perhaps  remember  what  a  joke  was 
played  when  the  birds  held  their  trial  flight. 
Just  as  they  all  cried,  "The  eagle  is  king!"  a 
little  bird,  which  had  concealed  itself  among  his 
feathers,  flew  forth  and  fluttered  a  very  little 
higher,  and  so  wished  to  be  king.  But  all  the 
birds  laughed  and  called  it  in  derision  King 
Hedge-hopper — another  name  for  the  wren. 
At  the  selection  of  the  king  of  the  plants  it 
happened  almost  in  the  same  way.  When  all 
the  plants  of  the  wood  swore  allegiance  to  the 
oak  as  their  king  and  were  bowing  themselves 
before  him,  there  grew  forth  from  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  mighty  tree  a  tiny  plant.  It 
exerted  itself  to  be  strong,  and  made  itself  as 
broad  as  possible;  yet  in  spite  of  all  its  pains 
grew  no  more  than  two  inches.  It  wished  to 
be  king.  Then  the  trees  shook  their  tops  with 
laughter,  they  knew  the  little  mistletoe  too  well, 
and  knew  that  the  thrush  had  carried  its  glu- 
tinous little  seeds  up  there.  Therefore  was  the 
mistletoe  the  enemy  of  the  green  forest.  Every- 
where it  hung  itself  upon  the  twigs  of  the 
trees  and  fed  itself  upon  them.  To  the  fowler 
it  furnished,  from  its  white  berries,  bird-lime 
with  which  to  catch  the  beautiful  birds,  the 
dwellers  among  the  green  foliage.  Therefore 
no  one  can  bear  the  mistletoe,  and  the  forester 
tears  it  from  the  trees  wherever  he  finds  it. 

But  now  how  did  the  oak  conduct  himself  as 
king  in  the  realm  of  the  plants?  We  know 
indeed  from  the  Bible,  by  the  example  of  Saul, 
that  it  is  not  enough  in  order  to  be  a  good  king, 
that  one  be  merely  taller  and  larger  than  other 
people,  and  our  Lord  commends  him  as  the 
most  distinguished  who  best  serves  others. 

In  the  first  place  the  oak  thinks  of  its  youth 
and  early  insignificance.  It  remembers  its  ben- 
efactor— the  little  moss — which  nourished  it  so 
faithfully  when  it  was  still  an  acorn ;  which 
kept  from  its  delicate  shoot  the  cold  wind  and 
gave  it  drink.  It  now  extends  over  it  its  pro- 
tecting branches,  and  sends  down  to  it  every 
year  its  leaves  for  a  covering  and  nourishment. 
It  invites  it  to  mount  to  it,  and  proffers  it  its 
rough  bark  for  a  support.     Modestly  the  moss 


climbs  aloft.  It  hangs  in  beautiful  green  tufts 
on  the  branches  and  winds  itself  about  the 
trunk  like  a  soft,  silken  mantle.  The  oak  also 
allows  the  tresses  to  fasten  themselves  upon  its 
bark.  So  a  long  white  beard  hangs  down  upon 
it  like  gray  hair,  and  evergreen  ivy  twines  it- 
self in  through  the  midst. 

What  a  multitude  of  animals  the  mighty  oak 
takes  to  itself  and  royally  cherishes!  Wood- 
lice  drink  the  juice  of  the  green  leaves.  Ants 
lay  out  for  themselves  a  highway  upon  its 
trunk.  Snails  creep  slowly  upward  to  feed  upon 
the  fresh  foliage,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
the  blind  worms  lie  in  wait  to  devour  them 
when,  satiated,  they  descend.  The  lady-birds 
chirp  upon  the  oak  and  give  their  eggs  into  his 
keeping.  They  know  that  their  young  ones 
will  find  abundant  nourishment  upon  the  insects 
which  live  upon  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  A  va- 
ried multitude  of  caterpillars  eat  of  the  foliage 
and  turn  to  a  chrysalis  upon  its  trunk.  Spiders 
and  sappers  creep  forth,  and  butterflies  flutter 
about.  The  oak  is  their  father-land  and  their 
support.  May-bugs  banquet  here;  beetles  drink 
the  sap  of  the  tender  twigs  which  they  rend 
with  their  pointed  horns.  Birds  come  and 
catch  the  flies  and  butterflies,  and  the  many 
insects  which  the  oak  nourishes.  Fly-snappers 
and  shrikes  seat  themselves  upon  the  branches 
and  lie  in  wait  for  the  beetles.  The  tree-frog 
conceals  himself  among  the  green  leaves  and 
seizes  his  repast.  The  woodpecker  comes  knock- 
ing upon  the  trunk  and  drawing  the  fleeing 
vermin  to  the  light  of  the  day.  Wood-lice  spy 
after  the  eggs  which  the  great  moths  have  laid 
in  the  chinks  of  the  bark.  When  the  acorns 
are  ripe  the  jays,  with  beautiful  blue  wings, 
hold  here  their  harvest  holiday.  Squirrels  build 
their  pretty  houses  between  the  broad  branches 
and  gather  for  the  Winter  a  store  of  acorns. 
The  ring-dove  has  her  nest  not  far  off  and 
leads  her  young  ones  out  upon  the  boughs. 
The  martin  spies  after  eggs,  the  cuckoo  watches 
for  caterpillars,  and  the  owl  hovers  about  the 
tree  in  the  night-time  seeking  for  a  little  bird. 

Upon  the  highest  summit  of  the  king  of  the 
trees  the  eagle  has  his  eyrie.  Out  of  dry  sticks 
he  has  built  himself  a  nest  here,  and  brings  to 
his  little  ones  young  partridges  and  rabbits  for 
food. 

Toward  men  also  the  oak  shows  himself 
bountiful,  dispensing  gifts  like  a  king.  His 
superfluity  of  withered  boughs  he  throws  down 
to  poor  people,  to  warm  for  them  their  little 
room  and  cook  the  supper  for  the  children. 

A  mother  comes  carefully  gathering  the  acorns 
under  the  tree.  She  will  make  acorn-tea  for 
her  sick   child,  who  will  be  cured  by  it.     The 
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oak  gives  his  bark  to  the  tanner  and  his  wood 
to  the  carpenter,  who  hews  out  of  it  strong 
beams  which  bear  the  iron  bands  of  the  rail- 
road. He  drives  also  mighty  oaken  posts  into 
the  ground  and  builds  upon  them  the  high, 
beautiful  houses.  Whole  cities  are  built  up  so, 
together  with  the  churches  and  towers.  On 
the  sea-shore  men  make  of  the  oak  wood  strong 
dikes,  which  restrain  the  wild  waves  and  pro- 
tect the  whole  land  from  overflowing.  At  the 
dock  they  fashion  from  it  a  great,  beautiful 
ship  that  sails  to  distant  lands  and  brings  home 
coffee  and  sugar,  chocolate  and  tea. 

Thus  mightily  works  the  oak  for  the  advant- 
age and  pleasure  of  men.  No  sharp  thorns  to 
wound  the  skin  of  man — no  poison  is  in  its 
sap.  Therefore  is  it  greatly  beloved  by  all.  It 
is  invited  to  every  feast.  Garlands  and  wreaths, 
plaited  from  oak  leaves,  adorn  the  city.  When 
a  valiant  commander  returns  from  bloody  war, 
the  enemy,  after  hard  conflict,  being  driven  out 
of  the  land,  all  the  warriors  are  decked  with 
the  foliage  of  the  oak,  and  even  upon  the  mon- 
uments and  coins  which  commemorate  the  vic- 
tory, oak  leaves  are  twined  about  the  names 
of  the  gallant  braves  who,  for  the  sake  of  oth- 
ers, nobly  consecrated  themselves  to  death. 


MAKING  FUN  OF  FEOFLE, 


ONCE  when  traveling  in  a  stage-coach,  says 
a  writer  in  a  cotemporary,  I  met  with  a 
young  lady  who  seemed  to  be  upon  the  con- 
stant lookout  for  something  laughable.  Every 
old  barn  was  made  the  subject  of  a  passing 
joke,  while  the  cows  and  sheep  looked  demurely 
at  us,  little  dreaming  that  folks  could  be  merry 
at  their  expense. 

All  this  was,  perhaps,  harmless  enough.  An- 
imals were  not  sensitive  in  that  respect.  They 
are  not  likely  to  have  their  feelings  injured  be- 
cause people  make  fun  of  them;  but  when  we 
come  to  human  beings,  that  is  quite  another 
thing. 

So  it  seemed  to  me;  for,  after  a  while,  an 
aged  woman  came  running  across  the  fields, 
lifting  up  her  hand  to  the  coachman,  and  in  a 
shrill  voice  begging  him  to  stop.  The  good- 
natured  coachman  drew  up  his  horses,  and  the 
old  lady,  coming  to  the  fence  by  the  roadside, 
squeezed  herself  through  between  two  posts 
which  were  very  near  together. 

The  young  lady  in  the  stage-coach  made 
some  ludicrous  remark,  and  the  passengers 
laughed.  It  seemed  very  excusable;  for  in  get- 
ting through  the  fence  the  poor  woman  made 
sad  work  with  her  old  black  bonnet,  and  now, 


taking  a  seat  beside  a  well-dressed  lady,  really 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  blown  there  by  a 
whirlwind. 

This  was  a  new  piece  of  fun,  and  the  girl 
made  the  most  of  it.  She  caricatured  the  old 
lady  upon  a  card,  pretended  to  take  a  pattern 
of  her  bonnet,  and  in  various  other  ways  sought 
to  raise  a  laugh  at  her. 

At  length  the  poor  woman  turned  a  pale  face 
toward  her  and  said: 

"  My  dear  girl,  you  are  now  young,  and 
healthy,  and  happy.  I  have  been  so  too,  but 
that  time  is  past.  I  am  now  old  and  forlorn. 
The  coach  is  taking  me  to  the  death-bed  of  my 
only  child.  And  then,  my  dear,  I  shall  be  a 
poor  old  woman,  all  alone  in  the  world,  where 
merry  girls  will  think  me  a  very  amusing  ob- 
ject. They  will  laugh  at  my  old-fashioned 
clothes  and  sad  appearance,  forgetting  that  the 
old  woman  has  loved  and  suffered,  and  will  live 
forever." 

The  coach  now  stopped  before  a  poor-looking 
house,  and  the  old  lady  feebly  descended  the 
steps. 

"How  is  she?"  was  the  first  trembling  in- 
quiry of  the  mother. 

"Just  alive,"  said  the  man  who  was  leading 
her  into  the  house. 

The  driver  mounted  his  box  and  we  were 
upon  the  road  again.  Our  merry  young  friend 
had  placed  the  card  in  her  pocket.  She  was 
leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand;  and  you  may 
be  sure  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  a  tear  upon  her 
fair  young  cheek.  It  was  a  good  lesson,  and 
one  which  we  greatly  hoped  would  do  her  good. 


CLARA'S  JOURNAL. 


MAMMA,  will  you  give  me  a  book  in  which 
I  may  write  what  I  do  and  what  I  think, 
the  same  as  pa  does?" 

"Then  you  wish  to  keep  a  journal,"  said 
mamma. 

"Yes,  and  I  will  let  you  read  it  every  night." 

The  book  was  given,  and  this  is  what  Clara 
wrote : 

"Sabbath  morning.  I  must  be  very  good  for 
to-day,  this  is  the  Lord's  day. 

"Sabbath  noon.  I  went  to  Sabbath  school 
and  knew  my  lesson.  The  teacher  gave  me  a 
nice  story-book  to  read.  Papa  preached  in 
church.  I  found  the  text  in  my  own  little 
Bible,  learned  it,  and  have  just  said  it  to 
mamma.     I  have  been  very  good. 

"Sabbath  night.  Here  I  am,  sent  to  my 
room  for  being  a  naughty  girl.  I  was  just 
ready  to  read  my  Sabbath  school  book  when  I 
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saw  Lizzie  biting  one  corner  of  it  in  her  mouth. 
I  ran  to  her  and  said,  'Give  me  my  book.'  She 
would  not  let  go,  but  held  on  it  with  both 
her  hands.  I  was  angry,  and  jerked  it  away  so 
rudely  that  it  made  Lizzie  fall  backward  on  the 
floor,  and  hurt  her  head  badly.  Mamma  said, 
'Lizzie  is  your  baby  sister.  She  did  not  know 
she  could  not  have  the  book.  You  should  have 
coaxed  her  to  give  it  up;  besides,  you  were 
careless  to  leave  it  on  a  chair  in  her  way.'  I 
said  the  book  was  mine,  and  I  had  a  right  to 
take  it  just  as  I  pleased. 

"I  shall  have  to  stay  here  till  mamma  comes. 
I  can  not  read  the  book  to-day.  I  am  more 
sorry,  though,  to  think  I  should  have  let  myself 
get  angry,  and  hurt  dear  little  Lizzie,  and  speak 
in  such  a  wrong  way  to  mamma. 

"How  wicked  I  have  been!  Will  God  for- 
give me?  I  will  ask  him.  I  wish  mamma 
would  come.  I  want  to  have  her  forgive,  and 
let  me  kiss  her  and  Lizzie.  I  will  try  to  be 
good.  I  thought  this  noon  I  was.  I  did  not 
know  that  I  should  have  to  write  to-night  that 
I  had  been  so  wicked.  I  will  tear  this  leaf  out, 
and  then  I  shall  forget  about  it,  and  nobody 
will  know  how  wicked  I  have  been. 

"Mamma  has  just  been  here.  She  asked  to 
see  my  journal.  How  ashamed  I  felt  while 
she  was  reading!  I  begged  her  to  forgive  me. 
She  did,  and  I  hope  that  God  has  also. 

"'Clara,'  she  said,  'you  thought  if  this  leaf 
were  destroyed,  and  I  forgave  you,  you  would 
never  hear  of  this  again.  Did  you  forget  that 
God  is  keeping  a  "Book  of  Eemembrance,"  in 
which  every  act,  and  even  every  thought,  is 
written?  At  the  judgment  day  this  book  will 
be  opened,  and  then  all  the  world  will  hear 
how  we  have  lived.  We  may  forget,  yet  God 
never  does.  Still,  if  we  are  sorry,  and  try  to 
do  better,  he  will  forgive  us  for  Jesus'  sake.' 

"I  shall  never  again  think  that  I  am  good. 
I  will  pray  to  God  to  help  me,  and  I  will  try 
to  be  better,  so  that  I  may  have  a  good  account 
to  write  in  my  journal,  and  that  there  may  be 
fewer  sins  against  me  in  God's  book." 

Will  not  all  follow  Clara's  example  in  trying 
to  live  a  more  holy  life? 


SWEETNESS  OP  CHILDREN, 


I  know  that  a  sweet  child  is  the  sweetest 
thing  in  nature,  not  even  excepting  the  delicate 
creatures  which  bear  them;  but  the  prettier  the 
kind  of  a  thing  is,  the  more  desirable  it  is  that 
it  should  be  pretty  of  its  kind.  One  daisy  dif- 
fers not  much  from  another  in  glory;  but  a 
violet  should  look  and  smell  the  daintiest. 


DISTRUST. 


BY    HARRIET    M.     BEAN. 


I  tried  to  cheer  the  little  girl, 

And  told  her  "not  to  mind," 
But  still  she  sobbed,  'while  her  bright  eyes 

With  gushing  tears  were  blind. 

The  playmate  she  had  loved  the  best, 

And  lovingly  believed, 
Had  broken  her  fond  trust,  and  so 

The  little  girl  was  grieved. 

Some  secret  Mary  Lisle  had  learned 

From  little  Isabel, 
And,  hearing  it,  she  gave  her  word 

That  she  would  never  tell; 

But  ere  the  errant  breath  of  eve 
To  sighs  the  leaves  had  stirred, 

She,  deeming  promises  light  things, 
Repeated  every  word. 

'T  would  truly  be  a  trivial  thing 

That  little  ones  should  weep 
O'er  broken  faith,  did  not  their  hearts 

Such  recollections  keep. 

When  cold  and  wint'ry  are  the  days 

The  gayest  birds  take  wings; 
Time  takes  a  pleasant  memory- 

And  leaves  a  thought  that  stings. 

So,  little  girl,  if  you  have  wronged 

Another  by  your  deeds, 
Remember  that  some  little  heart 

In  silent  anguish  bleeds. 
And  Mary  Lisle's  accustomed  smile 

No  more  to  Isabel 
Was  beautiful,  "  for  she  had  told," 

Yet  promised  "  not  to  tell." 

And  little  Isabel  went  forth 

More  cautious  on  her  way; 
Afraid  to  trust  her  little  friends 

Lest  some  one  might  betray. 
God  loves  the  true  and  faithful  heart, 

And  notes  that  truth  above; 
And  God  is  sad  whenever  here 

Distrust  outcasteth  love! 


THE  CHILD'S  PRAYER. 


The  following  beautiful  little  prayer  is  said 
to  have  been  composed  and  used  by  a  boy  thir- 
teen years  old : 

"  Father,  now  the  day  is  past, 
On  thy  child  thy  blessing  cast; 
Near  my  pillow  hand  in  hand, 
Keep  thy  guardian  angel  band; 
And  throughout  the  darkling  night, 
Bless  me  with  a  cheerful  light. 
Let  me  rise  at  morn  again, 
Free  from  every  care  and  pain; 
Pressing  through  life's  thorny  way — 
Keep  me,  Father,  day  by  day." 
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A  Sweet  Philosophy. — The  celebrated  teacher, 
Rabbi  Meir,  sat  during  the  whole  of  one  Sabbath  day 
in  the  public  school,  instructing  the  people.  During 
his  absence  from  the  house  his  two  sons  died,  both  of 
them  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  enlightened  in  the  law. 
His  wife  bore  them  to  her  bed-chamber,  laid  them  upon 
the  marriage-bed,  and  spread  a  white  covering  over 
their  bodies.     In  the  evening  the  Rabbi  came  home. 

She  reached  him  a  goblet.  He  praised  the  Lord  at 
the  going  out  of  the  Sabbath,  drank,  and  asked: 

"  Where  are  my  two  sons,  that  I  may  give  them  my 
blessing?  I  repeatedly  looked  around  the  school,  and 
I  did  not  see  them  there.  Where  are  my  sons,  that 
they  too  may  drink  of  the  cup  of  blessing?" 

"  They  will  not  be  far  off,"  she  said,  and  placed  food 
before  him  that  he  might  eat. 

He  was  in  a  gladsome  and  genial  mood,  and  when 
he  had  said  grace  after  the  meal,  she  thus  addressed 
him — 

"  Rabbi,  with  thy  permission,  I  would  fain  propose 
to  thee  one  question." 

"Ask  it,  then,  my  love,"  he  replied. 

"  A  few  days  ago  a  person  intrusted  some  jewels  to 
my  custody;  now  he  demands  them  again.  Should  I 
give  them  up?" 

"  This  is  a  question,"  said  Rabbi  Meir,  "  which  my 
wife  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  ask. 
What!  wouldst  thou  hesitate,  or  be  reluctant  to  restore 
to  every  one  his  own?" 

"No,"  she  replied;  "but  yet  I  thought  it  best  not 
to  restore  them  without  acquainting  you  therewith." 

She  then  led  him  to  the  chamber,  and  stepping  to 
the  bed,  took  the  white  covering  from  the  dead  bodies. 

"Ah;  my  sons,  my  sons!"  loudly  lamented  the  father. 
"  My  sons,  the  light  of  my  eyes  and  the  light  of  my 
understanding!  I  was  your  father,  but  you  were  my 
teachers  in  the  law." 

The  mother  turned  away  and  wept  bitterly.  At 
length  she  took  her  husband  by  the  hand  and  said: 

"  Rabbi,  didst  thou  not  teach  me  that  we  must  not 
be  reluctant  to  restore  that  which  was  intrusted  to  our 
keeping?  See,  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  taketh 
away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

"Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord!"  echoed  Rabbi 
Meir;  "and  blessed  be  his  name  for  thy  sake,  too,  for 
well  is  it  written,  'Whoso  hath  found  a  virtuous  wife 
hath  a  greater  treasure  than  costly  pearls.  She  open- 
eth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the 
law  of  kindness.'  " 

Praise  your  Wife. — Praise  your  wife,  man;  for 
pity's  sake  give  her  a  little  encouragement;  it  won't 


hurt  her.  She  makes  your  home  comfortable,  your 
hearth  bright  and  shining,  your  food  agreeable — for 
pity's  sake  tell  her  you  thank  her,  if  nothing  more. 
She  do  n't  expect  it;  it  will  make  her  eyes  open  wider 
than  they  have  these  ten  years,  but  it  will  do  her 
good  for  all  that,  and  you  too. 

There  are  many  women  to-day  thirsting  for  the 
words  of  praise,  the  language  of  encouragement. 
Through  Summer's  heat,  through  Winter's  toil,  they 
have  drudged  uncomplainingly,  and  so  accustomed 
have  their  fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands  become  to 
their  monotonous  labors,  that  they  look  for  and  upon 
them  as  they  do  the  daily  rising  of  the  sun  and  its 
daily  going  down.  Home  every  day  may  be  made 
beautiful  by  an  appreciation  of  its  holiness.  You 
know  that  if  the  floor  is  clean,  manual  labor  has  been 
performed  to  make  it  so.  You  know  if  you  can  take 
from  your  drawer  a  clean  shirt  whenever  you  want  it, 
that  somebody's  fingers  have  ached  in  the  toil  of  mak- 
ing it  so  fresh  and  agreeable,  so  smooth  and  lustrous. 
Every  thing  that  pleases  the  eye  and  the  sense  has 
been  produced  by  constant  work,  much  thought,  great 
care,  and  untiring  efforts,  bodily  and  mental. 

It  is  not  that  many  men  do  not  appreciate  these 
things,  and  feel  a  glow  of  gratitude  for  the  numberless 
attentions  bestowed  upon  them  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  but  they  do  n't  come  out  with  a  hearty,  "  Why, 
how  pleasant  you  make  things  look,  wife!"  or,  "I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  taking  so  much  pains!"  They  thank 
the  tailor  for  giving  them  "fits;"  they  thank  a  man  in 
a  full  omnibus  who  gives  them  a  seat:  they  thank  a 
young  lady  who  moves  along  in  the  concert-room — in 
short,  they  thank  every  thing  out  of  doors,  because  it 
is  the  custom,  and  come  home,  tip  their  chair  back  and 
their  heels  up,  pull  out  the  newspaper,  grumble  if  their 
wife  asks  them  to  take  the  baby,  scold  if  the  fire  has 
gone  down,  or  if  every  thing  is  just  right,  shut  their 
mouths  with  a  smack  of  satisfaction,  but  never  say, 
"  I  thank  you." 

I  tell  you  what,  men,  young  and  old,  if  you  did  but 
show  an  ordinary  civility  toward  those  common  arti- 
cles of  housekeeping,  your  wives,  if  you  would  give 
them  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  part  of  the  compli- 
ments you  almost  choked  them  with  before  you  were 
married,  fewer  women  would  seek  for  other  sources  of 
affection.  Praise  your  wife,  then,  for  all  the  good 
qualities  she  has,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  her 
deficiencies  are  counterbalanced  by  your  own. 

Woman  and  Marriage. — I  have  speculated  a  great 
deal  on  matrimony.  I  have  seen  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful woman,  pride  of  gay  circles,  married,  as  the  world 
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says,  well.  Some  have  moved  into  costly  houses,  and 
their  friends  have  all  come  and  looked  at  their  furni- 
ture and  their  splendid  arrangement  for  happiness,  and 
they  have  gone  away  and  committed  them  to  their 
sunny  hopes  cheerfully  and  without  fear.  It  is  natu- 
ral to  he  sanguine  for  them,  as  the  young  are  some- 
times carried  away  by  similar  feelings.  I  love  to  get, 
unobserved,  into  a  corner,  and  watch  the  bride  in  her 
white  attire,  and,  with  her  smiling  face  and  her  soft 
eyes  meeting  me  in  their  pride  of  life,  weave  a  waking 
dream  of  future  happiness,  and  persuade  myself  that 
it  will  be  true.  I  think  how  they  will  sit  upon  the 
luxurious  sofa  as  the  twilight  falls,  and  build  gay  hopes 
and  murmur  in  low  tones  the  now  not  forbidden  ten- 
derness; and  how  thrillingly  the  allowed  kiss  and 
beautiful  endearments  of  wedded  life  will  make  even 
their  parting  joyous,  and  how  gladly  come  back  from 
the  crowded  and  empty  mirth  of  the  gay  to  each  oth- 
er's quiet  company.  I  picture  to  myself  that  young 
creature  who  blushes  even  now  at  his  hesitating  caress, 
listening  eagerly  for  his  footsteps  as  the  night  steals  on, 
wishing  he  would  come,  and  when  he  enters  at  last, 
and  with  an  affection  as  undying  as  his  pulse,  folds  her 
to  his  bosom,  I  can  feel  the  tide  that  goes  flowing 
through  the  heart,  and  gaze  with  him  on  the  graceful 
form  as  she  moves  about  for  the  kind  offices  of  affec- 
tion, soothing  all  his  unquiet  cares,  and  making  him 
forget  even  himself  in  her  young  and  unshadowed 
beauty.  I  go  forward  for  years  and  see  her  luxuriant 
hair  put  soberly  away  from  her  brow;  and  her  girlish 
graces  resigned  into  dignity,  and  loveliness  chastened 
with  the  gentle  meekness  of  maternal  affection.  Her 
husband  looks  on  her  with  a  proud  eye,  and  shows  her 
the  same  fervent  love  and  delicate  attentions  which 
first  won  her;  and  her  fair  children  are  grown  about 
them,  and  they  go  on  full  of  honor  and  untroubled 
years,  and  are  remembered  when  they  die. — Irving. 

Your  Jewels. — One  day  Dr.  Payson  went  to  visit 
a  mother  who  was  disconsolate  from  the  loss  of  a  child. 
He  said  to  her  as  follows: 

"  Suppose,  now,  some  one  was  making  a  beautiful 
crown  for  you  to  wear,  and  you  knew  it  was  for  you, 
and  that  you  were  to  receive  it  and  wear  it  as  soon  as 
it  should  be  done.  Now,  if  the  maker  of  it  were  to 
come,  and,  in  order  to  make  the  crown  more  beautiful 
and  splendid,  were  to  take  some  of  your  jewels  to  put 
into  it,  should  you  be  .sorrowful  and  unhappy,  because 
they  were  taken  away  for  a  little  while,  when  you 
knew  they  were  gone  to  make  up  your  crown?" 

The  mother  said  that  no  one  could  conceive  of  the 
relief,  the  soothing,  quiet  influence  which  this  compari- 
son had  on  her  mind. 

Beading  Aloud  in  the  Family. — Books  and  pe- 
riodicals should  be  angels  to  every  household.  They 
are  urns  to  bring  us  the  golden  fruits  of  thought  and 
experience  from  other  minds  and  other  lands.  As  the 
fruits  of  the  trees  of  the  earth's  soil  are  most  enjoyed 
around  the  family  board,  so  should  those  that  mature 
upon  mental  and  moral  boughs  be  gathered  around  by 
the  entire  household.  No  home  exercise  could  be  more 
appropriate  and  pleasing  than  for  one  member  to  read 
aloud  for  the  benefit  of  all.  An  author's  ideas  are 
energized  by  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  tender 
family  affections,  and  every  heart  is  open  to  the  truth 


like  the  unfolded  rose  to  receive  the  gathering  dews. 
The  ties  of  love  between  parents  and  children,  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  are  thus  cemented  more  and  more, 
and  varied  charms  and  pleasures  are  constantly  open 
through  this  medium  to  make  a  home  a  very  paradise. 
If  parents  would  introduce  this  exercise  in  their  fam- 
ilies, they  would  soon  see  the  levity  and  giddiness  that 
make  up  the  conversation  of  too  many  circles,  giving 
way  to  refinement  and  chaste  dignity.  Bead  to  your 
children,  and  encourage  them  to  read  to  you,  instead 
of  reading  your  papers  and  books  in  silence,  and  in 
silence  laying  them  away. 

Child-Training. — They  were  as  pretty  little  chil- 
dren once  as  you  could  wish  to  see,  and  might  have 
been  so  still  if  they  had  only  been  left  to  grow  up  like 
human  beings;  but  their  foolish  fathers  and  mothers, 
instead  of  letting  them  pick  flowers,  make  dirt  pies, 
and  get  birdsnests,  and  dance  round  the  gooseberry 
bush,  as  little  children  should,  kept  them  always  at 
lessons  working,  learning  week-day  lessons  all  week- 
days, and  Sunday  lessons  all  Sundays,  and  weekly  ex- 
aminations every  Saturday,  and  monthly  examinations 
every  month,  and  yearly  examinations  every  year, 
every  thing  seven  times  over,  as  if  once  was  not  enough, 
and  enough  as  good  as  a  feast — till  their  brains  grew 
big  and  their  bodies  small,  and  they  were  all  changed 
into  turnips,  with  but  little  water  inside;  and  still  their 
foolish  parents  actually  pick  the  leaves  off  them  as  fast 
as  they  grow,  lest  they  should  have  any  thing  green 
about  them. — Charles  Kingsley. 

Without  the  Children. — 

0,  the  weary,  solemn  silence 

Of  a  house  without  the  children; 

0,  the  strange,  oppressive  silence, 

Where  the  children  come  no  more! 
Ah !  the  longing  of  the  sleepless 
For  the  soft  arms  of  the  children ! 
Ah  !  the  longing  for  the  faces 

Peeping  through  the  open  door — 

Faces  gone  for  evermore  1 

Strange  it  is  to  wake  at  midnight 
And  not  hear  the  children  breathing, 
Nothing  but  the  old  clock  ticking, 

Ticking,  ticking  by  the  door. 
Strange  to  see  the  little  dresses 
Hanging  up  there  all  the  morning; 
And  the  gaiters — ah  !  their  patter, 

We  will  hear  it  never  more 

On  our  mirth-forsaken  floor. 

What  is  home  without  the  children? 
'T  is  the  earth  without  its  verdure, 
And  the  sky  without  its  sunshine; 

Life  is  withered  to  the  core  ! 
So  we  '11  leave  this  dreary  desert, 
And  we  'II  follow  the  good  Shepherd 
To  the  greener  pastures  vernal, 

Where  the  lambs  have  "gone  before" 

With  the  Shepherd  evermore  1 

0,  the  weary,  solemn  silence 
Of  a  house  without  the  children ; 
0,  the  strange,  oppressive  stillness 

Where  the  children  come  no  morel 
Ah  !  the  longing  of  the  sleepless 
For  the  soft  arms  of  the  children  I 
Ah  !  the  longing  for  the  faces 

Peeping  through  the  opening  door — 

Faces  gone  for  evermore  1 
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WITTY  AND  WISE. 


The  Judge  and  his  Demijohn. — A  good  joke  is 
told  of  a  judge  in  New  Hampshire.  He  always  kept  a 
demijohn  of  good  Jamaica  in  his  private  office  for  his 
particular  friends.  The  judge  had  noticed  for  some 
time  that  on  Monday  morning  his  Jamaica  was  consid- 
erably lighter  than  he  had  left  it  on  Saturday  night. 
Another  fact  had  established  itself  in  his  mind.  His 
son  Sam  was  missing  from  the  parental  pew  in  church 
on  Sundays.  One  Sunday  afternoon  Sam  came  in  and 
went  up  stairs  very  heavy,  when  the  judge  put  the 
question  to  him, 

"Sam,  where  have  you  been?" 

"To  Church,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"What  Church,  Sam?" 

"  Second  Methodist,  sir." 

"  Had  a  good  sermon,  Sam?" 

"  Very  powerful,  sir;  it  quite  staggered  me." 

"Ah!  I  see,"  said  the  judge,  "quite  powerful!" 

The  next  Sunday  the  son  came  home  rather  earlier 
than  usual,  and  apparently  not  so  much  under  the 
weather. 

His  father  hailed  him  with,  "  Well,  Sam,  been  to  the 
'Second  Methodist'  again  to-day?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Good  sermon,  my  boy?" 

"  Fact  was,  father,  that  I  could  n't  get  in;  the  church 
was  shut  up  and  a  ticket  on  the  door." 

"Sorry,  Sam;  keep  going — you  may  get  good  by  it 
yet." 

Sam  says  that  on  going  to  the  office  for  his  usual 
refreshment,  he  found  the  "  John  "  empty  and  bearing 
the  following  label:  "There  will  be  no  service  here  to- 
day; the  church  is  temporarily  closed." 

Sheridan  and  his  Son  Tom. — Sheridan  had  a 
great  distaste  to  any  thing  like  metaphysical  discus- 
sions, whereas  Tom  had  taken  a  liking  for  ttiem.  Tom 
one  day  tried  to  discuss  with  his  father  the  doctrine  of 
necessity. 

"Pray,  my  good  father,"  said  he,  "did  you  ever  do 
any  thing  in  a  state  of  perfect  indifference — without 
motive,  I  mean,  of  some  kind  or  other?" 

Sheridan,  who  saw  what  was  coming,  and  by  no 
means  relished  such  subjects,  even  from  Tom,  said, 
"  Yes,  certainly." 

"Indeed?" 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

"What!  total  indifference — total,  entire,  thorough 
indifference?" 

"Yes — total,  entire,  thorough  indifference!" 

"  My  dear  father,  tell  me  what  it  is  that  you  can  do 
with — mind! — total,  entire,  thorough  indifference?" 

"  Why,  listen  to  you,  Tom,"  said  Sheridan. 

This  rebuff,  as  Tom  told  me,  so  disconcerted  him 
that  he  had  never  forgotten  it,  nor  had  he  ever  again 
troubled  his  father  with  any  of  his  metaphysics. 

A  Lawyer  that  had  Testimony  Enough. — A 
story  is  told  of  a  very  eminent  lawyer  in  New  York 
receiving  a  severe  reprimand  from  a  witness  on  the 
stand,  whom  he  was  attempting  to  browbeat.  It  was 
an  important  issue,  and  in  order  to  save  his  cause 
from  defeat  it  was  necessary  that  Mr.  A.  should  im- 
peach the  witness.     He   endeavored   to   do   it   on   the 


ground  of  age.     The  following  dialogue  ensued: 

"  How  old  are  you?" 

"  Seventy-two  years." 

"  Your  memory,  of  course,  is  not  so  brilliant  as  it 
was  twenty  years  ago,  is  it?" 

"  I  do  not  know  but  it  is." 

"  State  some  circumstances  which  occurred,  say 
twelve  years  ago,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  see  how  well 
you  can  remember." 

"  I  appeal  to  your  honor  if  I  am  to  be  interrogated 
in  this  manner — it  is  insolent." 

"Yes,  sir,  state  it,"  replied  the  judge. 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  compel  me  to  do  it,  I  will.  About 
twelve  years  ago  you  studied  in  Judge  H.'s  office,  did 
you  not?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  remember  your  father  coming  into  my 
office  and  saying  to  me,  '  Mr.  D.,  my  son  is  to  be  ex- 
amined tomorrow,  and  I  wish  you  would  lend  me  fif- 
teen dollars  to  buy  him  a  suit  of  clothes.'  I  remem- 
ber also,  sir,  that  from  that  day  to  this,  he  has  never 
paid  me  that  sum.  That,  sir,  I  remember,  as  though  it 
had  been  but  yesterday." 

The  lawyer  said,  considerably  abashed: 

"That  will  do,  sir."     To  which  the  witness  replied: 

"I  presume  it  will." 

Not  Deep  Enough  for  Prayer. — A  good  story  is 
told  of  two  raftsmen,  which  occurred  during  the  late 
big  blow  on  the  Mississippi,  at  which  time  so  many 
rafts  were  swamped  and  so  many  steamboats  lost  their 
sky  riggins.  A  raft  was  just  emerging  from  Lake 
Pepin  as  the  squall  came.  In  an  instant  the  raft  was 
pitching  and  writhing  as  if  suddenly  dropped  into 
Charybdis,  while  the  waves  broke  over  her  with  tre- 
mendous uproar,  and  expecting  instant  destruction,  the 
raftsman  dropped  on  his  knees  and  commenced  pray- 
ing with  a  vim  equal  to  the  emergency.  Happening 
to  open  his  eyes  an  instant,  he  observed  his  compan- 
ion, not  engaged  in  prayer,  but  pushing  a  pole  in  the 
water  at  the  side  of  the  raft. 

"What's  that  yer  doin',  Mike?"  said  he;  "get  down 
on  yer  knees  now,  for  there  isn't  a  minute  between  us 
and  purgatory!" 

"  Be  aisy,  Pat,"  said  the  other,  as  he  coolly  continued 
to  punch  with  his  pole;  "be  aisy  now;  what  's  the  use 
of  prayin',  when  a  feller  can  tech  bottom  with  a  pole?" 

Mike  is  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  a  large  class  of 
Christians,  who  prefer  to  omit  prayer  as  long  as  they 
can  "  tech  bottom." 

The  Most  Beautiful  Hand. — Two  charming  wo' 
men  were  discussing  one  day  what  it  is  which  consti- 
tutes beauty  in  the  hand.  They  differed  in  opinion  as 
much  as  the  shape  of  the  beautiful  member  whose  mer- 
its they  were  discussing.  A  gentleman  friend  pre- 
sented himself,  and  by  common  consent  the  question 
was  referred  to  him.  It  was  a  delicate  matter.  He 
thought  of  Paris  and  the  three  goddesses.  Glancing 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  beautiful  white  hands 
presented  for  his  examination,  he  replied  at  last,  "  I 
give  it  up,  the  question  is  too  hard  for  me;  but  ask 
the  poor,  and  they  will  tell  you  the  most  beautiful 
hand  in  the  world  is  the  hand  that  gives." 

Head  and  Point. — A  pin  has  as  much  head  as  a 
good  many  authors  and  a  good  deal  more  point. 
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A  Short  Sermon. — "  If  thy  brother  trespass  against 
thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault,  between  thee  and  him 
alone."     Matthew  xviii,  15-17. 

These  verses  present  to  us  the  rule  of  conduct  to- 
ward one  who  has  injured  us.  No  one  will  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  this  rule  when  he  remembers  it  was  given 
by  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the  Church.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  world  it  is  impossible  but  that  offenses 
will  come;  and  this  rule  points  out  to  us  the  method 
by  which  we  should  endeavor  to  gain  an  erring  brother 
from  the  error  of  his  ways.  But  what  is  a  trespass? 
Some  have  applied  this  text  to  public  transgressions, 
which  are  a  wound  to  the  cause  of  religion,  though 
not  a  wrong  to  any  particular  individual.  This  rule 
may  apply  to  such  cases  of  discipline  in  the  Church, 
but  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  text.  To  trespass  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  here  used  is  "to  do 
any  act  that  injures  or  annoys  another;  to  violate  any 
rule  of  rectitude  to  the  injury  of  another." — Webster. 

1.  To  injure  another  person  is  a  trespass  against 
him.  It  may  be  slight  or  it  may  be  severe.  Wound- 
ing, maiming,  or  in  any  way  inflicting  bodily  suffering. 

2.  Injury  done  to  property.  Stealing,  various  ways 
of  cheating,  or  taking  from  another  that  for  which  we 
do  not  render  an  equivalent,  or  any  act  by  which  we 
diminish  the  value  of  another's  property,  or  by  which 
we  conceal  the  defects  of  an  article  which  we  wish  to 
sell,  or  make  it  appear  of  more  value  than  it  really 
possesses. 

3.  Injury  to  reputation.  A  good  reputation  is  of 
great  value  to  one  who  has  earned  it  by  a  consistent 
life.  We  can  commit  no  greater  trespass  than  to 
destroy  a  good  reputation.  If  we  slander  another,  or 
falsely  accuse,  or  retail  the  slander  of  others,  or  need- 
lessly speak  of  the  faults  or  fall  of  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  live  a  good  life,  or  in  any  way  excite  suspicion 
of  evil,  or  diminish  the  confidence  that  the  public 
repose  in  a  brother,  we  trespass  against  his  reputation; 
we  do  him  a  great  wrong. 

4.  When  we  neglect  the  Scriptural  rule  to  obtain 
satisfaction  we  trespass  against  the  trespasser.  If,  in- 
stead of  telling  the  brother  his  fault  privately,  we  tell 
it  to  others,  saying  that  we  must  have  a  talk  with  him, 
we  have  done  him  a  lasting  injury. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  rule.  Tell  him  his  fault 
privately,  that  he  may  explain,  give  his  views,  or,  if 
wrong,  retract  and  set  the  matter  right.  If  he  hears 
thee,  well;  here  the  matter  should  end.  No  one  should 
ever  know  that  a  wrong  has  been  done.  If  no  satis- 
faction be  obtained,  then  take  one  or  two  mutual 
friends  as  advisers  and  mediators,  that  they  may 
judge  between  the  parties.  If  he  do  not  hear  them 
bring  them  before  the  Church,  and  if  he  still  remains 
stubborn,  "let  him  be  as  a  heathen  man" — an  uncon- 
verted person.  Do  not  injure  him.  If  judged  best, 
you  may  withhold  from  him  your  confidence  and 
fellowship. 

By  this  course  you  will  be  more  likely  to  get  satis- 
faction and  to  convert  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his 


ways,  and  save  his  soul  from  death.  If  this  rule  had 
always  been  observed,  how  much  trouble  in  the  Church 
would  have  been  avoided!  How  little  cause  for  strife 
would  be  found! 

St.  Peter. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
most  important  notices  of  Peter  found  in  the  New 
Testament: 

John  i,  42. — Peter  named  by  Christ. 

Matt,  iv,  18.— Called. 

Matt,  x,  2.— Ordained. 

Luke  v,  8. — Alarmed  at  the  draught  of  fishes. 

Mark  v,  37. — Present  at  the  restoration  of  Jairus's 
daughter. 

Matt,  xiv,  29. — Attempts  to  go  to  Jesus  upon  the 
water. 

Matt,  xvi,  16. — Confesses  Christ. 

Matt,  xvi,  22. — Rebuked  for  his  pride. 

Matt,  xvii,  1. — Present  at  the  transfiguration. 

Matt,  xvii,  26. — Answers  in  regard  to  the  tribute. 

Matt,  xxvi,  34. — Reproved  for  his  self-confidence. 

John  xiii,  34. — Beckons  John  to  ask  who  should 
betray  him. 

Matt,  xxvi,  37. — Present  at  the  agony  in  Geth- 
semane. 

Matt,  xxvi,  51. — Wounds  (Malchus,  John  xviii,  10) 
the  high-priest's  servant. 

Matt,  xxvi,  69. — Denies  his  Master — Mark  xiv,  66; 
Luke  xxii,  54;  John  xviii,  15. 

Luke  xxii,  61. — The  Lord  having  looked  upon  him 
he  repents. 

John  xx,  6. — Is  the  first  to  enter  the  sepulcher. 

John  xxi,  3. — Casts  himself  into  the  sea  to  go  to 
Jesus. 

John  xxi,  15. — Is  thrice  questioned  by  our  Savior. 

John  xxi,  22. — Rebuked  for  his  curiosity. 

Acts  i,  15. — Addresses  the  disciples. 

Acts  ii,  14. — Preaches  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and 
opens  the  Church  to  the  Jews. 

Acts  iii,  12. — Goes  with  John  to  the  temple,  and 
heals  the  impotent  nan  at  the  beautiful  gate. 

Acts  iii,  1.- — Preaches  to  the  Jews  at  the  temple. 

Acts  iv. — Arrested,  he  twice  addresses  the  Council 
with  great  boldness. 

Acts  v,  1. — Rebukes  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

Acts  v,  29. — Defends  himself  before  the  Council. 

Acts  viii,  14. — Sent  with  John  to  Samaria,  A.  D.  37. 

Acts  viii,  20. — Rebukes  Simon  Magus. 

Acts  ix,  32. — At  Lydda,  and  heals  Eneas,  A.  D.  38. 

Acts  ix,  36. — At  Joppa,  and  heals  Tabitha. 

Acts  x. — Sees  a  vision;  goes  to  Csesarea  and  preaches 
to  Cornelius,  and  opens  the  Church  to  the  Gentiles, 
A.  D.  38. 

Acts  xi,  2. — At  Jerusalem;  is  visited  by  Paul, 
A.  D.  40.     (Gal.  i,  18.) 

Acts  xi,  5. — Rehearses  the  matter  of  Cornelius  to  the 
Jews. 

Acts  xii. — Imprisoned  (at  the  Passover)  and  miracu- 
lously delivered,  A.  D.  44. 
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Acts  xii,  17. — Conceals  himself — place  unknown. 

Acts  xv,  7. — Addresses  the  Council  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  A.  D.  50,  on  the  subject  of  circumcision; 
separates  himself  from  the  Gentiles  at  Antioch,  A.  D. 
51,  and  is  rebuked  by  Paul.  Subsequently  he  testifies 
of  Paul.     (2  Peter  iii,  15.) 

John  xxi,  18. — Peter's  death  foreshown.  (2  Peter 
i,  14.) 

Of  the  subsequent  life  of  St.  Peter,  beyond  what 
may  be  gathered  from  his  Epistles,  nothing  reliable  is 
known.  "  Tradition,"  says  Conybeare,  "  makes  him 
the  fellow-worker  at  Rome  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  com- 
panion of  his  imprisonment  and  martyrdom.  The 
tradition  seems  to  have  grown  up  gradually  in  the 
Church,  till  at  length,  in  the  fourth  century,  it  was 
accredited  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  If  we  trace  it 
to  its  origin,  however,  it  appears  to  rest  on  but  slen- 
der foundations." 

Signatures  op  St.  Paul's  Epistles.— Readers  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  have  thought  it  strange  that  at 
the  end  of  certain  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  there  should  be 
statements  of  their  being  written  by  some  other  per- 
son; as,  for  instance,  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  are  the  words,  "  Written  from  Rome  unto 
the  Ephesians,  by  Tychicus."  Almost  all  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  have  similar  signatures.  Yet  they  are  uni- 
versally ascribed  to  him  as  the  author,  as  he  undoubt- 
edly is.  How  is  the  seeming  contradiction  to  be  ex- 
plained? Simply  by  reference  to  an  ancient  custom. 
In  old  times  every  person,  or  nearly  so,  did  not  learn 
to  write,  and  many  who  had  acquired  the  art  of 
writing  did  not  practice  it  sufficiently  to  have  it  easy 
enough  to  compose  and  write  at  the  same  time.  There 
were  persons  whose  business  it  was  to  inscribe  at  the 
dictation  of  others,  even  as  at  this  day  in  some  parts 
of  Italy  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  there  are 
scribes  and  amanuenses,  who  write  as  they  are  called 
upon  by  customers.  Thus  the  ancients  seldom  wrote 
their  treatises  with  their  own  hands,  but  dictated  them 
to  others,  termed  "  swift-writers,"  "  fair-writers,"  or 
simply  "  book-writers."  In  this  way,  probably,  most 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written. 

So  nearly  universal  was  this  practice  of  employing 
an  amanuensis,  that  St.  Paul  deems  it  worthy  of  notice 
when  he  has  written  an  Epistle  himself,  as  if  the  act 
were  a  special  compliment  to  the  correspondents. 
Thus  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians:  "Ye  see  how 
large  a  .letter  I  have  written  unto  you  with  mine  own 
hand."  He  seems  to  have  had  the  custom  of  adding 
his  own  name  after  an  epistle  was  finished,  as  indica- 
ted in  2  Thessalonians:  "  The  salutation  of  Paul  with 
mine  own  hand,  which  is  the  token  in  every  epistle; 
so  I  write." 

Mount  Ararat.— Mount  Ararat  is  6,000  feet  higher 
than  Etna,  and  1,528  feet  higher  than  Mount  Blanc— 
the  latter  the  point  of  greatest  elevation  in  Europe. 
It  is  detached  from  the  other  mountains  of  Asia,  and 
is  divided  into  two  conical  peaks.  Sir  Robert  Porter 
paints  in  glowing  colors  the  magnificence  of  the  spec- 
tacle when  he  came  in  sight  of  Ararat,  majestically 
rising  from  a  widely-extended  green  plain,  fertilized 
by  the  clear  waters  of  the  Aras— the  ancient  Araxes— 
and  covered  with  Armenian  villages.  In  various 
points  of  view  the  summit  has  a  striking  resemblance 


to  a  ship — a  fact  which  has  been  recorded  by  all  trav- 
elers to  the  spot,  and  the  whole  country  around  is  full 
of  traditionary  stories  relative  to  Noah's  ark  and  the 
flood. 

It  is  a  common  belief  among  the  Armenians  and 
Persians  that  the  remains  of  the  ark  still  exist  on  the 
summit.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  rarely  have  any  such 
attempts  succeeded.  Moving  sands  which  threaten  to 
overwhelm  the  traveler,  flinty  roads  which  cut  his 
shoes  to  shreds,  terrible  precipices  with  overhanging 
rocks,  and  above  all,  nests  of  snakes  have  constantly 
struck  terror  into  the  stoutest  hearts,  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  induced  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise. 
At  Erivan  the  Armenians  show  the  spot  where  Noah 
first  planted  the  vine,  and  the  town  of  Nakhjovan — • 
place  of  descent — is  believed  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  patriarch  first  settled  on  quitting  the  ark. 

Mountains  around  Jerusalem. — Jerusalem  does 
not  lie  in  the  hollow  of  an  amphitheater;  it  is  placed, 
on  the  contrary,  on  an  eminence,  with  deep  valleys 
running  nearly  all  around  it.  But  true  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, that  the  mountains  girdle  it  about,  as  the 
Psalmist  describes.  On  two  sides,  the  north  and  east, 
it  is  infolded  by  the  Mount  of  Olives;  on  the  south, 
the  Hill  of  Evil  Council — the  reputed  site  of  the 
country  palace  of  Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  where  the 
conspirators  against  our  Lord  met  on  the  night  of  his 
seizure  in  Gethsemane — overhangs  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  and  looks  right  over  it  on  Mount  Zion.  And, 
although  upon  the  west  the  hills  are  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, it  is  on  that  side  the  highest  of  all.  In  that 
direction  are  Ramah  and  Gibeon,  and  not  farther 
away  than  five  or  six  miles  is  the  remarkable  bight 
known  by  the  name  of  Neby  Samwil,  upon  which 
hight  tradition  tells  us  that  Samuel  the  prophet  was 
buried.  Of  the  truth  of  this  statement  there  is  no 
evidence,  but  recent  inquiries  and  observations  seem 
to  have  proved  it  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mizpeh 
of  Saul.  .  .  .  Standing  on  the  top  of  Neby  Sam- 
wil, the  eye  ranges  from  Jaffa  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  on  the  west  to  Jordan  valley  and  the  mountains 
of  Amnion  and  Moab  beyond  it  on  the  east.  .  .  . 
Jerusalem  is  thus  iu  the  heart  of  a  mountain  land; 
for  nearly  twenty  miles  on  either  side  there  is  noth- 
ing around  it  but  hills. — Buchanan  s  Clerical  Furlough 
in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Vine  of  Sodom. — In  the  vales  near.  Jordan,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jericho,  not  far  from  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  found,  growing  in  great  abundance,  the  vine  of 
Sodom,  a  plant  from  the  fields  around  that  devoted 
city  which  produces  grapes  as  bitter  as  gall  and  wine 
as  deadly  as  the  poison  of  a  serpent.  This  deleterious 
fruit  is  mentioned  by  Moses  in  terms  which  fully 
justify  the  assertion:  "For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine 
of  Sodom  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah;  their  grapes 
are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter,  and  their 
wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons  and  the  cruel  venom  of 
asps."  It  is  probably  the  wild  vine,  a  species  of 
gourd,  which  produces  coloquintida,  a  fruit  so  excess- 
ively bitter  that  it  can  not  be  eaten,  and  when  given 
in  medicine  proves  a  powerful  purgative.  It  was  of 
this  wild  vine  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ate,  and  its  in- 
stantaneous  effect,  together  with  their  knowledge  of 
its  violent  action,  easily  accounts  for  their  alarm. 
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Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — 
In  our  last  number  we  gave  an  abstract  of  our  foreign 
missions.  We  now  give  the  two  classes  relating  to  our 
home  work: 

Domestic  Missions. — 1.  American  Domestic  Missions. 
These  are  missions  to  the  English-speaking  people  in 
frontier  settlements,  and  in  destitute  neighborhoods  of 
both  city  and  country  throughout  the  land,  wherever 
missionary  labor  promises  to  raise  up  living  and  self- 
supporting  Churches.  The  following  table  shows  a  list 
of  the  Annual  Conferences  and  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can domestic  missions  within  their  bounds  severally. 
In  those  instances  in  which  the  number  does  not  ap- 
pear no  report  has  been  received. 


Conferences.  Missions. 

Baltimore 5 

Black  River 12 

California 17 

Central  Illinois 20 

Central  Ohio 8 

Cincinnati 5 

Colorado 9 

Delaware 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 10 

East  Baltimore 22 

East  Genesee 5 

East  Maine 18 

Erie 

Genesee 12 

Illinois 9 

Indiana 2 

Iowa 1 

Kansas 

Kentucky 12 

Maine 20 

Michigan 14 

Minnesota 39 

Missouri  and  Arkansas 

Nebraska 

Nevada 13 

Newark 25 


Conferences.  Missions. 

New  England 61 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 20 

New  York 18 

New  York  East 22 

North  Indiana 3 

North  Ohio 5 

North-West  Indiana 5 

North-West  Wisconsin 30 

Ohio 1 

Oneida 2 

Oregon 

Philadelphia 48 

Pittsburg 

Providence 16 

Rock  River 14 

South-Eastern  Indiana 1 

Southern  Illinois 

Troy 21 

Upper  Iowa 14 

Vermont 28 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

West  Wisconsin 23 

Wisconsin 31 

Wyoming 10 


2.  Indian  Domestic  Missions:  Missionaries,  11;  sta- 
tions, 11;  members,  1,026;  probationers,  185;  local 
preachers,  22.  3.  French  Domestic  Missions:  one  sta- 
tion and  one  missionary.  4.  Welsh  Domestic  Missions: 
three  stations  and  three  missionaries.  5.  German  do- 
mestic missions.  Of  this  great  work  we  gave  a  full 
statistical  exhibit  in  a  recent  number.  6.  Scandina- 
vian domestic  missions:  Missionaries,  31;  members,  2,- 
115;  local  preachers,  31;  churches,  32. 

Third  Class  of  Missions. — The  last  General  Confer- 
ence, with  the  concurrent  action  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Missionary  Society,  changed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Society,  creating  a  third  class  of  missions. 
They  are  neither  foreign  nor  domestic  in  the  sense  of 
these  terms  as  heretofore  understood  and  employed  by 
us,  but  they  are  known  and  designated  as  missions  in 
the  United  States  and  Territories  not  included  in  the 
bounds  of  any  Annual  Conference.  This  class  includes 
all  our  missions  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  East- 
ern Idaho,  and  Montana,  and  also  our  missions  within 
the  States  whose  citizens,  or  a  large  portion  of  them, 
are  in  rebellion  against  the  National  Government,  as 
at  Nashville,  Knoxville,  and  Memphis  in  Tennessee, 
Vicksburg  in  Mississippi,  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Or- 
leans in  Louisiana,  St.  Augustine,  Jacksonville,  and 
Fernandina  in  Florida,  Savannah  in  Georgia,  Beaufort 


and  Mitchelville  in  South  Carolina,  Newbern  in  North 
Carolina,  etc. 

The  Mission  Beport  gives  two  very  interesting  tables, 
the  first  showing  the  steady  and  wonderful  advance  of 
our  missionary  contributions  from  $823.04,  or  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  member,  in  1820,  to  $558,993.26, 
or  60.2  cents  per  member  in  1864;  and  the  second 
showing  the  growing  confidence  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers from  1850-51,  when  they  appropriated  $146,400 
for  all  missionary  purposes  to  1865,  when  they  boldly 
asked  the  Church  for  $625,903.05.  The  Church  will 
honor  this  faith. 

Great  Brains  in  Small  Bodies. — How  common 
is  the  impression  that  great  men  have  great  bodies! 
When  a  youth  we  had  one  of  these  ideas;  but  time  has 
corrected  our  ideas  of  greatness,  and  the  following 
statements  will  correct  them  for  others: 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  delight  which  nature  seems 
to  take  in  iterating  and  reiterating  the  fact  th'at  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  intellect  of  the  age  just  passed 
away  was  lodged  with  men  who  fell  short  of  the  mid- 
dle size.  Napoleon  was  scarcely  five  feet  six  inches  in 
hight,  and  so  very  slim  in  early  life  as  to  be  well-nigh 
lost  in  his  boots  and  uniform.  Byron  was  no  taller. 
Lord  Jeffrey  was  not  so  tall.  Campbell  and  Moore 
were  still  shorter  than  Jeffrey,  and  Wilberforce  was  a 
less  man  than  any  of  them.  The  same  remark  has 
been  made  of  the  great  minds  of  England  who  flour- 
ished about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
One  very  remarkable  instance  we  may  perhaps  show 
to  the  reader  in  a  new  aspect. 

In  the  August  of  1790  some  workmen  engaged  in 
repairing  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  found 
under  the  floor  of  the  chancel  an  old  coffin,  which,  as 
shown  by  the  sexton's  register,  had  rested  there  undis- 
turbed for  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years.  For  a 
grown  person  it  was  a  very  small  one.  Its  length  did 
not  exceed  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  it  measured  only 
sixteen  inches  across  at  the  broadest  part.  The  body 
almost  invariably  stretches  after  death,  so  that  the  bodies 
of  females  of  the  middle  stature  and  under  require 
coffins  of  at  least  equal  length;  and  the  breadth,  even 
outside,  did  not  come  fully  to  the  average  breadth  of 
the  shoulder  of  women.  Whose  remains  rested  in  that 
wasted  old  coffin?  Those  of  a  man  the  most  truly 
masculine  in  his  cast  of  mind,  and  the  most  gigantic 
in  intellect  which  Britain  or  the  world  ever  produced; 
the  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  England; 
as  a  scholar,  first  among  the  learned  of  Europe;  as  a 
poet,  not  only  more  sublime  than  any  other  uninspired 
writer,  but,  as  has  justly  been  said,  more  fertile  in  true 
sublimities  than  all  other  uninspired  writers  put  to- 
gether. The  small  old  coffin  disinterred  from  out  the 
chancel  of  St.  Giles  contained  the  remains  of  that  John 
Milton  who  died  at  his  house  in  Bunhill  Fields  in  the 
Winter  of  1674;  the  all-powerful  controversialist,  who, 
in  the  cause  of  the  people,  crushed  the  learned  Salma- 
sius  full  in  the  view  of  Europe;  the  poet  who  produced 
the  "  Paradise  Lost." — Miller's  Headship  of  Christ. 
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Our  Country:  Its  Trial  and  its  Triumph.  A  Series 
of  Discourses  Suggested  by  the  Varying  Events  of  the 
War  for  the  Union.  By  George  Peck,  D.  D.  Ylmo. 
Pp.  300.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter.— The  old  vet- 
eran of  many  battles  in  the  history  of  Methodism,  ever 
standing  like  Gibraltar,  true  to  every  interest  of  his 
Church,  here  does  eloquent  and  earnest  battle  for  his 
country.  The  true  Christian  is  necessarily  a  true  pat- 
riot and  the  uncompromising  foe  of  treason  and  rebell- 
ion. He  is  often  misjudged  by  the  wicked  world  when 
he  stands  forth  the  antagonist  of  traitors;  and  when 
pleading  for  the  authority  of  his  Government  and  de- 
manding that  it  shall  strike  for  the  preservation  of  its 
own  life,  he  is  often  charged  with  departing  from  the 
"Gospel  of  peace,"  when  he  is  only  uttering  a  just 
and  righteous  indignation  against  wrong-doing.  To 
utter  a  word  against  the  vile  practices  of  politicians 
from  the  pulpit  is  to  preach  politics,  and  to  plead  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  traitors,  is  to  preach  bloodshed  and 
war!  Away  with  all  this  political  and  partisan  chi- 
canery. We  are  glad  to  see  the  old  veteran  rise  above 
it,  and  claim  the  right,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  to  bear 
a  faithful  testimony  against  wickedness  wherever  found. 
"  When  the  watchmen  become  such  '  dumb  dogs '  that 
they  can  not  or  dare  not  sound  the  note  of  alarm  when 
the  simple  are  liable  to  be  deceived  and  the  masses  to 
be  corrupted  by  the  trickery  of  politicians,  both  the 
State  and  the  Church  will  become  demoralized."  These 
discourses,  fifteen  in  number,  were  suggested  by  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  were  delivered  while  these 
events  were  still  current  in  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of 
the  people.  They  have  the  true  ring — the  genuine 
spirit  of  truth,  of  patriotism,  and  of  the  true  Gospel, 
which  teaches  first  righteousness  and  then  peace. 

Hallowed  Songs.  A  Collection  of  the  most  Popu- 
lar Hymns  and  Tunes,  both  Old  and  New,  Designed  for 
Prayer  and  Social  Meetings.  By  Theo.  E.  Perkins, 
Philip  Phillips,  and  Sylvester  Main.  Square  18mo. 
Pp.  256.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter.  Cincinnati: 
Poe  &  Hitchcock  and  Philip  Phillips  &  Co. — This  is  a 
book  long  needed,  and  one  that  the  Church  has  often 
wished  for.  The  leading  characteristic  is  that  it  gath- 
ers up  for  us  the  hallowed  old  tunes  that  used  to  move 
the  world  in  the  days  of  our  fathers;  and  what  is  im- 
portant, it  gives  those  old  tunes  just  as  the  fathers  sang 
them,  not  remodeled  and  modernized  so  that  we  can 
scarcely  recognize  them,  but  just  as  we  used  to  hear 
them  in  the  days  of  boyhood,  and  as  we  still  hear 
them  echoing  in  our  heart  among  the  memories  of  "the 
long  ago."  Some  of  these  old  tunes  had  never  been 
set  to  music,  but  passed  from  lip  to  lip  as  they  were 
sung  in  the  fervent  spirit  of  early  Methodism.  The 
compilers  have  thus  rescued  them  from  the  oblivion  into 
which  they  were  falling,  and  have  given  them  a  living 
form.  In  addition  to  these  old  tunes  and  hymns  the 
book  contains  the  most  common  and  approved  recent 
tunes   so  as  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  wants  of  the 


prayer  and  social  meeting.  The  names  of  the  com 
pilers  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  value  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  work. 

The  New  Jersey  Conference  Memorial.  Con- 
taining Biographical  Sketches  of  all  its  Deceased  Mem- 
bers, Including  those  who  have  Died  in  the  Newark  Con- 
ference. Published  by  order  of  the  Conferences.  Phila- 
delphia: Perkenpine  &  Higgins.  12mo.  Pp.  512. — As 
we  glance  over  this  book  and  stop  here  and  there  to 
read,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  treading  some  grand  old 
cemetery  consecrated  as  the  resting-place  of  the  good 
and  great,  and  as  our  eyes  fall  upon  name  after  name, 
and  we  catch  here  and  there  a  line,  we  feel  as  if  we 
were  reading  on  the  tombstones  of  the  sacred  dead 
and  catching  the  last  precious  words  they  have  left  for 
the  living.  The  book  is  a  happy  thought  well  execu- 
ted. It  is  a  noble  tribute  of  the  earnest  and  appre- 
ciative living  to  the  memory  and  worth  of  the  earnest 
and  triumphant  dead.  It  contains  well-written  memo- 
rials of  varying  length  of  fifty-three  fallen  ministers 
of  the  New  Jersey  aud  Newark  Conferences,  reaching 
back  to  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  New  Jersey 
from  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and  embracing  in 
the  precious  list  the.  most  recently  deceased.  It  con- 
tains venerable  names  that  we  know  only  through 
their  glorious  work — such  as  Thomas  Morrell,  Thomas 
Ware,  James  Buckley,  James  Moore,  Dr.  Pitman,  and 
others;  but  also  a  long  list  of  worthies  whom  we  per- 
sonally knew,  with  whom  we  esteem  it  a  high  honor 
to  have  been  counted  a  fellow-worker,  and  whose  mem- 
ories still  warm  our  heart  and  moisten  our  eyes.  Each 
name  as  we  look  upon  it  recalls  the  most  precious  as- 
sociations, and  suggests  its  own  little  history  with  a 
tenderness  we  can  not  express.  The  brethren  whose 
joint  labors  have  produced  this  work  have  done  nobly, 
and  for  tieir  gratuitous  labor  deserve  the  hearty 
thanks  of  the  Church. 

The  New  Testament  in  Chinese:  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  Creed:  An  Elementary  Arithmetic  for 
the  Chinese  Missions.  Fuh-Chau,  China,  1863  and 
1864. — This  is  progress,  and  certainly  something  novel, 
to  have  three  books  laid  upon  our  table  from  the  far- 
off  land  of  China.  The  first  one,  a  full  copy  of  the 
New  Testament,  containing  two  hundred  and  ten 
double  pages,  after  the  Chinese  manner,  or  really  four 
hundred  and  twenty  printed  pages,  is,  in  Chinese  com- 
parison, a  very  handsome  book,  and  must  strike  the 
Chinese  eye  as  a  very  great  achievement  in  the  art  of 
book-making,  although  to  the  American  eye  it  is  a  very 
fragile  and  incomplete-looking  thing.  It  is  printed  on 
fine  paper,  with  metallic,  movable  type,  and  presents 
in  the  uniformity  and  neatness  of  the  page  a  great 
contrast  with  the  old  block-printing  of  the  Chinese;  a 
contrast  which  our  missionaries  permit  us  to  see  at 
once  by  sending  the  Ten  Commandments  and  Creed 
printed  in  the  old  style,  whose  imperfection  scarcely 
leaves  it  possible  for  any  but  an  expert  to  distinguish 
the  characters.     We  rejoice  with  our  missionaries  in 
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the  possession  of  a  press  and  font  of  metallic  types, 
and  hope,  with  them,  that  they  will  soon  have  among 
them  a  practical  printer  to  devote  his  attention  to  this 
important  department  of  missionary  labor.  Such  a 
one  we  believe  is  now  on  his  way.  Surely  the  world 
moves.  At  our  recent  Conference  a  young  Chinese 
convert  of  our  mission  was  received  on  trial — a  little 
while  ago  one  of  our  bishops  was  personally  encour- 
aging and  advising  our  missionaries  at  Fuh-Chau;  to- 
day they  send  us  the  Word  of  God  printed  from  mov- 
able types  and  on  an  American  press! 

"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 

Sermons  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Eighth  Se- 
ries. 12mo.  Pp.  372.  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co. 
Cincinnati:  Geo.  S.  Blanchard. — The  inexhaustible  Mr. 
Spurgeon  furnishes  his  enterprising  American  publish- 
ers another  volume  of  sermons.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  are  popularly  re- 
ceived volume  after  volume,  while  so  many  other  at- 
tempts at  sermon-printing  are  failures.  The  secret  is 
that  these  are  live  sermons,  not  studied  and  written 
and  dressed  up  for  the  press,  but  taken  from  the  lips 
of  the  living  speaker,  and  sparkle  with  the  life  and 
much  of  the  earnestness  of  the  living  preacher.  Then 
aoain  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  a  live  man,  up  to  his  own  times 
and  age,  deals  with  living  questions,  and  fearlessly  an- 
nounces his  opinion.  He  is  strong  in  his  .convic- 
tions and  strongly  utters  them,  and  the  world  likes 
such  a  man,  though  it  does  not  accept  all  his  utter- 
ances. The  present  volume  contains  two  famous  ser- 
mons, "  Baptismal  Regeneration.,"  which  brought  the 
Establishment  about  the  preacher's  ears,  and  "  Children 
Brought  to  Christ,  not  to  the  Font,"  a  sermon  which 
exhibits  at  once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon.  He  evidently  grows  stronger  as  he  grows 
older;  the  eighth  series  is  better  than  the  first. 

A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds  of  all  Times  and  all 
Lands.  Gathered  and  Narrated  by  the  Author  of  the 
"Heir  of  Redcliffe."  16mo.  Pp.  466.  Cambridge- 
Sever  &  Francis. — This  is  a  charming  book,  got  up  in 
excellent  style,  closely  printed  ou  tinted  paper,  and 
constituting  a  treasury  of  some  of  the  noblegt  deeds  of 
the  world.  "  It  is  intended,"  says  the  author,  "  as  a 
treasury  for  young  people,  where  they  may  find  mi- 
nuter particulars  than  their  abridged  histories  usually 
afford  of  the  soul-stirring  deeds  that  give  life  and  glory 
to  the  record  of  events;  and  where  also  other  like  ac- 
tions, out  of  their  ordinary  course  of  reading,  may  be 
placed  before  them,  in  the  trust  that  example  may  in- 
spire the  spirit  of  heroism  and  self-devotion."  This 
book  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  family,  immeasura- 
bly preferable  to  much  of  the  trash  that  finds  its  way 
into  our  households. 

Poems.  By  R.  W.  Emerson.  With  a  Portrait. 
Boston:  Tichior  &  Fields.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co.  $1.50— Another  of  the  "  Blue  and  Golden  Se- 
ries," which  of  course  determines  the  mechanical  beauty 
of  the  book.  We  are  not  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son's philosophy,  but  we  are  of  his  genius,  and  accept 
him  as  one  of  the  mighty  men  of  America,  but  who, 
at  the  same  time,  is  wasting  the  energies  of  a  great 
philosophical  intellect  in  a  wrong  direction.  Mr.  Em- 
erson started  wrong;  his  surroundings,  the  first  direc- 
tion of  his  genius,  his  iuquisitiveness  and  natural  skep- 


ticism led  him  into  wrong  fields  of  thought,  a-.id  we  cee 
a  great  intellect  dealing  with  airy  nothings  and  weav- 
ing out  of  them  unmeaning  transcendentalisms.  This 
is  not  always  so;  for  when  he  deals  with  the  substan- 
tial facts  of  human  life,  of  history,  of  duiy  and  destiny, 
the  world  has  few  equals  as  a  thinker  and  no  superiors 
in  the  power  of  exact  and  impressive 'jr.pression.  The 
present  book  exhibits  but  littio  of  Ills  philosophy,  and 
is  an  admirable  little  book  of  pcaxs. 

Cape  Cod.  By  Henry  Jj.  Thoreau.  Boston:  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Ccarke  &  Co.  Vlmo. 
Pp.  252.  $1.50. — Mr.  Thoreau  is  a  sprightly  writer, 
telling  a  good  story  or  describing  a  scene  with  a  relish 
that  enables  the  reader  to  enjoy  it  as  well  as  himself. 
We  are  entering  the  warm  days  of  Summer,  when 
thousands  are  thinking  of  their  holiday  excursions, 
and  thousands  more  are  sighing  over  their  inability  to 
take  any.  To  both  classes  we  can  recommend  Mr. 
Thoreau's  books.  Those  who  visit  "  Cape  Cod,"  "  The 
Maine  Woods,"  or  the  "Concord  and  Merrimack," 
should  have  these  hoiks  to  add  relish  to  the  trip;  and 
those  who  must  sta}  at  home,  can  enjoy  almost  as 
much  and  save  no  liUlo  labor  and  fatigue  by  reading 
about  them. 

Vanity  Fair.  A  Novel  vnthout  a  Hero.  By  Wil- 
liam Makepeace  Thackeray.  With  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  3  Volumes.  ±2mo.  Pp.  350,  354,  346.  Neiv 
York:  Harper  &  Brvthers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co.  $7.50  per  sit. — The  admirers  and  readers  of 
Thackeray,  and  they  are  multitudes,  will  thank  the 
Harpers  for  putting  this  great  work  into  so  rich  and 
beautiful  a  form.  Of  "Vanity  Fair"  we  need  say 
nothing;  of  this  edition  we  can  say  it  is  the  finest  we 
have  seen. 

Christian's  Mistake.  By  the  Author  of  "John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,''  etc.  Muslin.  12mo.  Pp.  260. 
$1.50.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — For  those  who  read  novels  of  the 
best  character  Miss  Mulock,  the  author  of  this  work,  is 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  elevated  writers. 

Uncle  Silas:  A  Tale  of  the  Bartram  haugh.  By  J. 
S.  Le  Faun.  Paper.  8vo.  Pp.  159.  75  cents.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co. 

History  of  the  Romans  Under  the  Empire.  By 
Charles  Mcrivale,  B.  D.  With  a  Copious  Analytical 
Index.  Volume  VII.  Large  12mo.  Pp.  569.  New 
York:  D.  Applclon  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll 
&  Co.  $2.50. — This  is  the  concluding  volume  of  Meri- 
vale's  great  work,  extending  from  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius,  being  the  historical 
point  at  which  the  narrative  of  Gibbon  begins.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  this  great  history  and  need 
only  join  in  the  universal  commendation  it  has  received 
from  the  press.  It  is  destined  to  become  as  much  a 
classic  in  our  language  as  the  work  of  Gibbon,  and  as 
settled  a  standard  of  Roman  history.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
complement  of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall,"  and  its  place 
is  side  by  side  with  it  in  every  library.  In  many  re- 
spects, especially  in  style,  candor,  and  the  generous  phi- 
losophy which  breathes  through  the  entire  work,  we 
prefer  it  to  Gibbon;  but  they  do  not  supplant  but  sup- 
plement each  other.  The  present  volume  contains  a 
copious  index  to  the  whole  work. 
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SIN  A  WRONG  TO  THE  SOUL. 

"He  that  sinneth  against  me,"  says  God,  "wrongeth 
his  own  soul."  Sin  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  world 
to  be  a  great  evil,  and  the  sinner  himself  is  as  ready 
as  any  other  to  complain  both  of  its  existence  and  of 
the  dreadful  results  which  are  every-where  connected 
with  it.  But  while  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  evil  of 
sin  in  itself  and  its  results,  we  have  many  different 
views  with  regard  to  its  nature,  its  connection  with 
its  results,  and  its  relation  to  God,  the  transgression 
of  whose  laws  constitutes  sin,  and  brings  upon  us  its 
results.  A  very  erroneous  conception  of  sin  is  that 
which  looks  upon  it  as  evil  originating  from  the  trans- 
gression of  certain  arbitrary  laws  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  Divine  Ruler  with  the  view  of  testing  our  willing- 
ness to  obey  him,  and  its  dreadful  results  as  mere 
arbitrary  consequences  coming  upon  us  as  penalties 
attached  by  him  to  the  disobedience  of  his  laws.  This 
conception,  we  think,  is  wrong  throughout.  The 
Scriptures  no  where,  either  by  direct  teaching  or  im- 
plication, thus  presents  the  nature  of  sin  to  us;  nor 
does  enlightened  reason  suggest  such  a  view. 

It  is  wrong,  first,  by  making  God  the  originator  of 
sin,  by  making  his  supposed  jealous  apprehensions 
the  cause  of  those  arrangements  from  which  sin  and 
its  painful  penalties  are  evolved.  It  supposes  that  if 
there  were  no  jealous  God  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  sin,  if  there  were  no  arbitrary  laws  with  fear- 
ful penalties  there  would  be  no  transgression  and  no 
consequent  misery  and  suffering.  It  looks  upon  God, 
the  universal  Father,  as  placing  his  children  under  a 
Government  of  such  arbitrary  features  as  almost  nec- 
essarily to  produce  sin  and  suffering,  and  this  simply 
to  test  a  fact  which  his  infinite  prescience  knew  before 
without  such  test.  As  such  we  reject  it.  It  is  an 
unjust  reflection  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 
It  is  such  a  distortion  of  his  wise  and  gracious  deal- 
ings with  us  as  converts  his  very  wisdom  and  good- 
ness into  darkness,  oppression,  and  injustice. 

It  is  wrong,  secondly,  because  it  mistakes  the  nature 
of  sin.  On  this  supposition  sin  is  something  arbitrary, 
springing  from  certain  arbitrary  arrangements  which 
God  has  made,  and  without  which  arrangements  it 
would  not  be  sin,  nor  would  it  be  followed  by  such 
results.  On  this  view  what  we  call  sin  is  not  wrong 
in  itself,  has  no  inherent  and  essential  evil  in  it,  has 
no  necessary  connection  with  the  results  which  follow, 
but  is  only  sinful  because  God  has  made  and  declared 
it  so — because  it  is  a  transgression  of  certain  needless 
laws  which  he  has  made.  If  God  had  not  made  these 
laws  there  would  be  no  sinfulness  in  the  actions  which 
he  has  been  pleased  to  interdict,  but  the  soul  might 
have  indulged  in  them  without  injury  or  wrong. 
With  such  sin  is  sinful  because  God's  laws  have  made 
it  so,  but  had  God  chosen  it  might  have  been  other- 
wise; whereas,  the  .truth  is,  it  is  exactly  because  it  is 
sinful  that  God's  laws  have  interdicted  it. 

It  is   wrong,  thirdly,  because  it  separates  sin  from 


its  consequences.  On  this  supposition,  while  it  ignores 
the  inherent  wrong  of  sin  in  itself,  the  consequences, 
like  sin  itself,  are  but  mere  arbitrary  institutions  of 
God.  Sin  in  this  view  of  it  has  no  necessary  con- 
sequences of  unhappiness  and  suffering:  it  does  not 
necessarily  wrong  the  soul,  it  does  not  necessarily 
blight  the  moral  nature,  darken  the  intellect,  congeal 
the  affections,  and  waste  the  life  of  man,  but  does  so 
because  God  has  so  willed  it  and  has  attached  these 
results  as  penalties  for  the  infraction  of  his  laws,  and 
has  so  arranged  the  sum  of  things  as  to  bring  these 
penalties  upon  us.  To  such  minds  there  is  no  natural 
connection  between  virtue  and  happiness,  and  between 
sin  and  suffering.  As  far  as  the  soul  is  concerned  an 
individual  might  as  well  do  one  thing  as  another,  and 
were  there  no  God  to  punish  sin  by  his  own  direct 
and  special  infliction  of  stripes,  it  would  be  followed 
by  no  suffering  whatever.  The  moral  degradation,  the 
intellectual  imbecility,  the  depraved  heart,  the  pain, 
the  suffering,  the  death,  the  progressive  degeneracy  of 
our  moral  nature,  the  remorse,  the  fearful  foreboding 
of  still  further  evil  in  the  future,  are  not  the  necessary 
results  of  sin,  but  the  arbitrary  penalties  which  God 
has  attached  to  equally  arbitrary  laws.  Sin  has  not 
blighted  the  earth  and  spread  corruption  and  misery 
over  the  moral  world,  but  God  has  done  it;  he  has 
cursed  it  and  enshrouded  it  in  darkness  because  man 
did  not  endure  the  test  of  loyalty  which  his  sover- 
eignty imposed  upon  him!  No  wonder  that  with  such 
views  we  turn  away  from  God,  and  instead  of  seeing 
in  him  the  glorious  and  beneficent  Father,  careful  for 
the  highest  welfare  of  his  offspring,  we  only  see  in 
God  the  jealous  enemy  of  man,  and  in  his  dispensa- 
tions the  vindictiveness  of  a  cruel  sovereign. 

But,  lastly,  this  conception  is  wrong  because  it  mis- 
takes the  nature  of  the  Divine  laws.  It  looks  upon 
the  laws  of  God  as  the  arbitrary  determinations  of  a 
sovereign.  It  considers  man  as  placed  under  certain 
test-rules  by  which  may  be  determined  his  loyalty  and 
allegiance.  These  laws  or  rules  of  life  are  not  laws  in 
the  higher  and  true  sense,  as  laws  growing  out  of  the 
nature  and  relations  of  man  and  essential  to  his  wel- 
fare, his  happiness  and  perfection,  the  disregard  of 
which  will  necessarily  entail  suffering  upon  the  crea- 
ture and  inflict  the  most  serious  injury  upon  his  whole 
nature,  but  they  are  arbitrary  commands  to  which 
the  sovereign  demands  obedience,  and  of  which  the 
results  that  follow  disobedience  are  the  penalties  which 
the  Sovereign  has  attached  to  them.  On  this  supposi- 
tion the  laws  of  God  and  the  requirements  of  his  word 
might  as  well  have  been  something  different  as  what 
they  are,  man's  nature  and  relations  remaining  still 
the  same.  They  are  only  Divine  laws  because  the 
Divine  Ruler  has  chosen  them  as  the  expression  of  his 
will  with  regard  to  his  creatures,  and  as  the  measure 
of  their  obedience  to  him,  and  are  only  connected 
with  man  as  God  has  so  connected  them  as  enactments 
for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct.  He  might  with 
equal  freedom  have  instituted  more,  or  chosen  less,  or 
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given  a  wholly  different  moral  code  to  his  creatures, 
and  with  equal  propriety  have  connected  them  with 
man  by  equally  arbitrary  enactments.  In  this  light 
God  is  not  the  benevolent  Father,  comprehending  the 
nature,  the  wants,  and  the  welfare  of  his  children, 
seeing  in  his  infinite  wisdom  what  will  suit  his  crea- 
tures, what  is  adapted  to  their  nature,  what  will  ren- 
der them  happy,  and  what  will  preserve  and  perfect 
them,  and  on  the  other  hand  what  will  injure,  debase, 
and  destroy  them;  nor  are  his  laws  the  transcript  of 
man's  nature  and  wants,  the  expression  of  what  Infi- 
nite Wisdom  sees  to  be  best  adapted  to  man's  nature 
and  most  productive  of  his  happiness  and  welfare. 
God  in  this  view  is  only  the  independent  lawgiver 
demanding  and  testing  merely  for  his  own  gratifica- 
tion the  obedience  of  his  creatures,  and  his  laws  are 
the  mere  sovereign  selections  of  his  own  will  as  the 
means  of  maintaining  his  authority. 

But  there  is  a  much  better  view  of  sin  and  of  the 
laws  of  God,  a  view  more  consonant  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, more  honoring  to  both  God  and  man,  and  more 
consistent  with  the  conclusions  of  enlightened  reason. 
That  view  inspiration  itself  suggests  in  the  language 
already  quoted,  "  He  that  sinneth  against  me  wrongeth 
his  own  soul."  Sin  is  a  wrong  to  the  soul;  by  its 
very  nature  it  is  injurious  and  destructive  to  the 
moral  nature,  of  man;  it  is  a  poison  to  the  human 
spirit,  and  therefore  is  interdicted  by  the  merciful 
Father.  Man  is  a  moral  being,  his  soul  is  endowed 
with  a  given  nature,  and  is  influenced  for  good  and 
evil  by  certain  acts.  The  soul  is  a  living  being,  and, 
like  every  other  living  thing,  certain  influences  and 
circumstances  tend  to  preserve,  develop,  and  perfect 
it,  while  others  not  adapted  to  its  nature  tend  to 
harm  and  destroy  it.  Such  is  the  relation  of  sin  to 
the  human  soul.  It  inflicts  serious  injury  upon  it.  It 
is  antagonistic  to  the  soul's  nature  and  welfare,  and 
therefore  the  good  of  the  creature  requires  that  he 
should  abstain  from  it.  The  soul  of  man  being  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  what  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  the  soul  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  vice 
versa;  therefore,  what  God  hates  and  forbids  is  con- 
trary to  his  nature  and  contrary  also  to  our  moral 
nature;  what  God  loves  and  commends  is  in  harmony 
with  his  own  nature,  and  is  also  in  harmony  with  our 
nature.  God  did  not  make  or  constitute  sin.  It  is 
simply  the  opposite  of  himself.  Whatever  principle 
or  action  is  contrary  to  the  nature  or  will  of  God  is 
sin.  The  Divine  nature  is  moral  right,  its  opposite  is 
moral  wrong — that  is,  sin.  The  existence  of  a  pure 
and  holy  Being  whose  whole  nature  is  the  type  of 
moral  perfection,  implies  in  thought  its  opposite,  and 
whenever,  or  wherever,  or  however  that  thought  is 
actualized  it  is  sin. 

God  made  moral  beings  in  his  own  image,  the  noblest 
product  of  his  creative  hand.  Certain  modes  of  action 
and  moral  influences  are  so  related  to  these  moral 
beings  that  they  will  injure  them,  will  blight  and 
debase  them,  will  enervate  their  powers,  will  disarrange 
and  disharmonize  their  delicate  moral  organization. 
Such  actions  and  such  influences  are  sin.  They  are 
sin  not  simply  because  God  declares  them  so,  but- they 
are  sin  because  they  are  antagonistic  to  the  highest 
and  most  beneficent  purposes  of  God,  and  fatally  in- 
jurious to  the  highest  and  best  creatures  he  has  made. 


To  complain  that  our  moral  nature  stands  thus  related 
to  these  influences,  and  may  be  thus  injured  by  them, 
would  only  be  to  complain  that  God  made  us  after  the 
model  of  the  highest  and  best  existence  in  his  universe. 
To  complain  that  God  has  most  carefully  and  minutely 
warned  us  of  these  injurious  actions  and  influences, 
and  has  in  the  most  solemn  and  forcible  manner  in- 
terdicted them,  is  only  to  complain  that  the  merciful 
Father  has  foreseen  and  revealed  the  dangers  of  his 
children,  and  that  the  benevolent  Guardian  has  for- 
bidden us  to  do  those  things  which  will  wrong  and 
destroy  us.  Those  dangers  were  not  created  by  God, 
nor  do  they  simply  spring  from  his  command.  They 
exist  whether  made  known  to  us  or  not.  Sin  by  its 
antagonism  to  our  moral  nature  would  have  wronged 
and  ruined  us  if  indulged  in,  if  no  voice  from  God 
had  ever  reached  us  on  the  subject. 

We  may  thus  form,  too,  a  truer  conception  of  the 
nature  of  God's  law  and  its  relations  to  us.  The 
Divine  law  is  not  made  up  of  mere  arbitrary  rules. 
Viewed  in  its  relation  to  God  and  as  springing  from 
his  own  perfect  nature,  Mr.  Wesley  well  expresses  its 
nature  as  "supreme,  unchangeable  reason,  as  unaltera- 
ble rectitude,  as  the  everlasting  fitness  of  all  things, 
as  a  copy  of  the  eternal  mind,  a  transcript  of  the 
Divine  nature."  But  it  is  also  a  copy  of  the  human 
mind,  a  transcript  of  the  moral  nature  of  man.  It  is 
an  expression  of  what  Infinite  Wisdom  sees  is  adapted 
to  our  nature,  of  what  will  preserve,  develop,  and 
perfect  that  nature,  and  a  benevolent  enforcement  of 
such  things  upon  us.  In  its  negative  character  it  is 
an  expression  of  what  that  same  Wisdom  sees  to  be 
injurious  to  us,  of  what  will  wither  and  desolate  our 
moral  nature,  and  is  an  equally  benevolent  interdic- 
tion of  such  things  to  us.  It  could  not  have  been  any 
other  than  it  is  as  conceived  by  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
as  addressed  to  moral  beings  possessing  our  nature 
and  placed  in  our  condition.  The  things  we  are  com- 
manded to  do  by  God  are  the  things  which  our  nature 
requires  for  its  development  and  perfection,  and  the 
things  which  we  are  forbidden  to  do  are  things  which 
would  wrong  the  soul  if  not  avoided,  and  things,  too, 
which  would  wrong  it  with  equal  certainty  whether 
revealed  or  left  unknown  to  us.  There  are  laws  of 
the  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  body,  and  a  transgression 
of  these  laws  through  ignorance  does  not  prevent  the 
consequences  from  coming  upon  us;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  transgress  them  knowingly,  is  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  communicated  to  us  the  cause  of 
the  evil  which  follows.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
transgression  is  made  even  more  sinful  when  willfully 
done  against  laws  which  a  merciful  God  has  made 
known  to  us,  and  to  believe  that  in  order  to  make  his 
laws  more  impressive  God  has  attached  to  them  certain 
rewards  and  punishments;  but  this  does  not  change  the 
essential  nature  of  the  law  or  the  essential  nature  of 
sin.  It  is  still  true  that  the  laws  which  God  has  given 
in  his  revelation  for  the  soul's  culture  and  perfection 
are  a  transcript  of  the  soul's  nature  and  wants.  They 
are  not  arbitrary  commands,  having  no  connection 
with  the  nature  which  is  to  obey  them.  They  are 
founded  upon,  they  grow  out  of,  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  and  Infinite  Wisdom  has  expressed  them 
for  our  guidance.  Therefore  he  that  transgresses  them 
wrongs  his  own  soul. 
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The  Nation's  Jot  and  Grief. — As  we  are  obliged 
to  work  a  long  time  "  ahead  "  so  as  to  place  our  Re- 
pository in  the  hands  of  our  readers  in  an  early  sea- 
son for  the  month  for  which  it  is  intended,  we  can  deal 
but  little  with  current  events  of  the  day  as  they  are 
passing  before  us.  Our  May  number  had  passed 
through  the  press  and  was  in  the  binders'  hands,  and 
nearly  all  our  present  number  was  in  type  when  the 
thrilling  and  startling  news  of  victory  and  assassina- 
tion broke  upon  the  public;  and  though  we  know  the 
first  joy  of  our  success  and  the  keenest  edge  of  our 
sorrow  will  have  passed  away  before  our  words  can 
reach  our  readers,  yet  we  can  not  refrain  from  putting 
the  Repository  in  sympathy  with  the  nation's  joy,  or 
from  expressing  our  profoundest  grief  over  the  nation's 
calamity.  At  this  writing  we  are  passing  through  the 
solemnities  that  commemorate  our  President's  assas- 
sination, the  darkest,  foulest  stain  that  has  yet  fallen 
on  our  nation's  history.  The  magnitude  of  the  crime 
and  the  profoundness  of  our  sorrow  overwhelm  the 
joy  through  which  we  had  just  been  passing  over  the 
glorious  victories  achieved  by  the  armies  of  the  Re- 
public, and  the  prospect  of  speedily-returning  peace. 
While  these  great  events  were  occurring  we  were  on 
our  necessary  visit  to  our  own  and  several  other  East- 
ern Conferences.  We  witnessed  the  wild  and  jubilant 
excitement  caused  by  our  victories  in  some  of  the  great 
Eastern  cities.  We  saw  old  men  shed  tears  of  joy; 
women  weeping  and  smiling  through  their  tears;  chil- 
dren wild  with  delight;  and  venerable  and  staid  men 
giving  loose  reins  to  their  feelings  in  the  excitement  of 
victory;  our  own  heart  beat  high  with  gladness  and 
thanksgiving,  and  our  eyes  overflowed  with  tears  of 
gratitude  to  the  God  of  our  fathers. 

On  the  memorable  Good  Friday,  the  14th  of  April, 
now  thrice  memorable  for  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord, 
for  the  resurrection  of  the  nation's  life  symboled  by 
raising  again  over  Fort  Sumter,  where  it  had  first 
fallen,  the  flag  of  the  Union,  and  for  the  assassination 
of  our  beloved  President,  we  were  on  our  way  home, 
still  rejoicing  over  the  successes  of  our  arms.  As  we 
passed  along  the  route  through  towns  and  villages  the 
nation  seemed  to  be  holding  its  carnival  of  joy;  the 
cars  were  decorated  in  gala  dress;  the  towns  were 
noisy  and  jubilant;  the  bells  were  ringing,  flags  and 
banners  floating,  drums  beating,  cannon  roaring,  and 
processions  marching.  The  Song  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Doxology  were  the  melodies  that  were  constantly 
making  music  in  our  heart.  Far  into  the  night,  in  the 
illuminations,  the  flashing  of  fireworks,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  multitudes  in  the  towns  through  which  we 
passed,  we  still  saw  and  heard  the  expressions  of  joy. 
Then  came  a  few  hours  of  quiet,  and  we  moved  along 
in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  night.  When  the 
morning  broke  upon  us,  what  a  change!  The  joy -had 
all  been  turned  into  sorrow;  the  rejoicings  into  deep 
and  angry  murmurings;  the  good-will  and  feelings  of 
mercy  and  conciliation  that  had  ruled  a  few  hours  be- 
fore into  indignation   and  a  bitter  feeling  of  revenge. 


We  reached  the  city  to  find  it  clothed  in  mourning, 
business  suspended,  the  flags  at  half-mast,  the  bells 
tolling,  and  the  people  overwhelmed  with  consterna- 
tion and  sorrow. 

We  need  not  tell  the  story  to  our  readers,  who  will 
have  read  it  over  and  over  again  in  all  possible  minute- 
ness of  detail,  long  before  our  words  can  reach  them. 
We  have  already  accepted  the  terrible  fact  as  one  of 
the  inexplicable  mysteries  of  Providence,  bowing  to 
the  Infinite  Wisdom  that  permitted  it,  without  at  all 
losing  our  confidence  in  that  wisdom,  or  for  a  moment 
doubting  the  beneficence  of  that  Almighty  Providence 
toward  our  nation.  We  have  lost  no  confidence  either 
in  God,  or  our  Government,  or  the  future  destiny  of 
the  Republic.  The  depth  of  our  grief  has  not  been  so 
much  on  account  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  though 
we  loved  him,  and  appreciated  his  eminent  worth,  and 
joined  with  all  the  good  and  loyal  of  the  nation  in 
resting  our  hopes  upon  his  great  wisdom,  'onesty,  and 
integrity,  and  feel  yet  that  it  will  be  long  before  we 
shall  see  his  like  again  in  the  Presidential  chair.  Yet 
we  knew  that  he  was  human  and  mortal,  and  only  the 
instrument  of  good  in  higher  hands.  If  that  good 
Providence  that  had  been  so  wonderfully  using  him 
could  now  afford  to  suffer  him  to  be  set  aside,  we  could 
only  say,  "  Thy  will,  not  ours,  be  done."  Mr.  Lincoln, 
too,  could  afford  to  die — even  the  death  of  the  martyr. 
His  work  was  done — well  and  nobly  done;  the  admi- 
ration and  approval,  the  love  and  gratitude  of  millions 
were  his;  his  character  was  unblemished;  his  adminis- 
tration was  emblazoned  with  a  halo  of  glory;  he  was 
the  preserver  of  his  country;  he  was  the  liberator  of  a 
race;  death  could  not  harm  hkn;  the  red  hand  of  the 
assassin  could  do  nothing  more  than  consecrate  him  in 
his  own  blood — a  martyr  for  liberty.  His  fame,  pure 
and  untarnished,  is  now  immortal.  His  exalted  vir- 
tues are  now  the  consecrated  heritage  of  the  nation. 
Henceforward  the  names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln — 
the  father  and  the  preserver  of  their  country — will  live 
side  by  side  in  the  memories  and  love  of  the  nation. 

But  our  grief  comes  more  from  the  profound  sense 
we  feel  of  the  terrible  crime  that  has  been  committed; 
of  the  foul  and  ineradicable  stain  that  rests  upon  the 
Republic.  It  is  the  assassination — the  fact  that  the 
hand  of  a  traitorous  mivrderer  could  strike  down  our 
Chief  Magistrate — that  within  the  Republic  could  be 
found  a  wretch  so  vile,  with  heart  so  polluted,  and 
purpose  so  fiendish  as  to  strike  with  the  assassin's  hand 
the  head  of  the  nation,  placed  there  by  the  choice  of 
the  people,  and  illustrating  his  eminent  position  with 
so  many  virtues.  This  overwhelms  us.  We  feel  the 
terrible  guilt  and  shame;  we  feel  that  it  must  remain, 
however  punished  and  atoned  for,  a  dreadful  fact  in 
our  history,  that  the  President  of  our  Republic,  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  a  free  people,  was  murdered  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin!  Tyrants  have  been  assassinated, 
and  in  many  cases  the  world  was  well  rid  of  them. 
Assassins  are  the  legitimate  children  of  despotism,  and 
where   it  exists  we  are  not   greatly  surprised   to  find 
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them.  Good  kings  and  rulers  also  have  heen  assassin- 
ated, as  Henry  IV  of  France,  Gustavus  of  Sweden, 
"William  of  Orange,  but  it  was  by  madmen,  or  by  an 
individual  gratifying  some  private  and  personal  pique. 
The  world,  too,  has  had  such  wild  and  fanatical  assas- 
sins as  Guy  Fawkes,  Charlotte  Corday,  and  others, 
whom  we  can  even  pity  because  of  their  fanaticism 
and  heroism.  But  for  the  deliberate,  cruel,  cowardly, 
well-arranged  assassination  of  the  President  of  a  free 
people,  around  whom  were  clustering  a  nation's  hopes, 
whose  generous  heart  was  still  conceiving  generous  de- 
signs even  toward  the  nation's  enemies,  at  the  moment 
when  he  stood  out  before  the  nation  more  loved,  more 
honored,  more  sublime  in  his  own  great  manhood  than 
at  any  other  moment,  it  required  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  a 
monster  generated  and  developed  amid  the  reeking 
pollution  of  American  slavery.  Perhaps  the  enormous 
crime  of  the  nation  needed  this  culmination;  perhaps 
it  was  necessary  that  the  demon  of  slavery  should  thus 
embody  himself  and  demand  and  take  this  costly  sac- 
rifice in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  all  mankind  should 
hereafter  be  able  to  look  upon  its  wickedness,  malig- 
nity, and  dastardly  cowardliness  in  one  infamous  type 
whose  name  is  Booth.  Perhaps  it  was  needful  that 
slavery  and  its  offspring,  treason,  just  at  the  hour  of 
its  overthrow  should  strike  at  the  great  brain  of  him 
who  strangled  them,  to  awake  the  nation  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  enormity  of  the  wrong  that  for  generations 
has  been  committed  against  a  helpless  race  while  we 
looked  coolly  on,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crime 
of  treason  against  this  free  Government,  which,  in  our 
fullness  of  joy  over  our  victories,  we  were  ready  lightly 
to  forgive.  Perhaps,  and  we  would  reverently  and 
humbly  read  the  intentions  of  Providence,  but  perhaps 
God  has  permitted  our  generous,  forgiving,  conciliating 
President  to  be  removed  out  of  the  way  just  at  this 
crisis,  in  order  that  righteous  judgment  may  have  its 
way  among  traitors  and  murderers.  The  crime  of 
treason  and  rebellion,  the  costly  sacrifice  of  thousands 
of  human  lives  needlessly  brought  about  by  traitors, 
the  starving  of  our  fathers,  brothers,  and  sons,  and 
the  thousand  crimes  which  are  embraced  in  and  spring 
from  treason  we  were  ready  to  forget  and  forgive. 
Now  let  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  root  and  branch,  stem 
and  flower,  blossom  and  fruit,  be  extirpated  from  the 
land,  and  traitors,  their  children  and  children's  children, 
be  taught  that  treason  against  the  Republic  is  an  un- 
pardonable sin.  The  assassin's  dagger  is  the  plaything 
of  Southern  chivalry,  the  natural  instrument  of  South- 
ern civilization,  a  fit  exponent  of  Southern  spirit  and 
purposes,  and  to  check  this  spirit  and  wipe  out  this  the 
darkest  spot  in  the  annals  of  centuries,  the  civilization 
which  produced  it  should  be  wiped  out  foreve,r. 

We  have  no  fear  for  the  Republic.  It  does  not  rest 
on  the  life  of  any  man  or  body  of  men.  It  is  the  peo- 
ple's government,  and  while  the  people  endure  it  will 
be  maintained  and  administered,  the  government  of 
freemen,  the  hope  of  the  world.  The  moment  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  ceased  to  be,  President  Johnson  was;  and 
the  Government  moves  on  regularly  an'd  triumphantly 
in  its  appointed  channels.  In  the  new  President  we 
have  full  confidence.  He  has  been  for  years  promi- 
nent before  the  people.  His  high  position  as  United 
States  Senator,  and  the  honesty,  integrity,  and  ability 
with  which  he  discharged  his  duties,  and  his  fidelity 


and  devotion  to  the  country  in  the  trying  position  of 
Military  Governor  of  Tennessee,  have  won  for  him  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  country.  He  is  true  to 
the  Union  and  the  Government.  He  has  stood  inflex- 
ible where  many  failed  and  fell.  His  famous  speech  in 
favor  of  the  Union,  and  rebuking  treason,  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  plotters  of  treason  during  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Congress,  is  one  of  the  most  able,  eloquent,  and 
elaborate  orations  in  the  records  of  the  nation.  He 
has  been  greatly  misrepresented,  the  common  fault  of 
party  journalism,  a  fault,  too,  which  had  not  a  little  to 
do  iu  bringing  about  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
by  its  falsehoods,  misrepresentations,  and  scurrilous 
abuse  of  the  President.  He  has  qualities  which  strike 
us  as  eminently  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  believe  that  he  will' prove  literally  a 
man  for  the  times.  As  Mr.  Lincoln  was  eminently  the 
man  for  the  war,  we  trust  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  found 
eminently  the  man  for  the  exigencies  of  approaching 
peace.  The  fighting  is  over  and  the  rebellion  is  crush- 
ed, but  the  great  issues  of  peace  and  reconstruction  are 
sometimes  more  responsible  than  those  of  war.  Let 
every  one  who  loves  the  country  uphold  the  President; 
let  us  trust  in  God  and  do  right,  and  he  will  yet  lead 
us  out  of  all  our  troubles  in  glorious  triumph  and 
peace. 

Articles  Accepted. — We  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  following  articles,  and  file  them  for  use  as  occa- 
sion offers:  Margaret  de  Valois;  Sheffield  and  its  Man- 
Offerings;  Christ  as  a  Reformer;  Adaptation;  A  Sum- 
mer Trip;  Henrietta  Wilson;  Up  the  Mississippi; 
Cowper;  Christie;  Horizons  Celestes;  Gentleness  Allied 
to  Greatness;  Rills  and  Oceans;  and  Our  Words  In- 
dicative of  Character.  Poetry. — Wait;  A  Tale  of  the 
Times;  A  Tale  of  the  Valley  War;  Gone;  The  two 
Knapsacks;  Vision  of  the  Air;  Life  out  of  Death; 
Wiggins  on  the  Times;  My  Victory;  Inconstancy;  The 
Heart's  Guests;  and  Be  Earnest. 

Articles  Declined. — As  our  contributors  glance 
over  the  above  list  of  "accepted  articles"  they  will 
certainly  agree  with  us  that  we  are  accepting  from  our 
contributors  all  that  the  Repository  can  carry.  We 
have  only  a  certain  amount  of  space  and  very  much 
more  matter  offered  us  than  will  fill  that  space,  and, 
therefore,  nothing  is  left  for  us  but  to  use  our  best 
judgment  in  selecting  a  sufficient  quantity  and  to  mark 
on  the  rest  the  fatal  "  declined;'-'  and  yet  among  these 
declined  articles  are  many  that  we  would  use  if  we 
could.  We  present  this  month  quite  a  list  of  articles 
that  we  can  not  use,  some  of  them  declined  only  for 
want  of  room;  some  of  them  anonymous;  and  some  of 
them,  of  course,  below  the  standard:  The  Garden  of 
the  Lord;  Carrie;  Old  Letters;  Reason  in  Religion; 
A  Scene  of  '65;  The  Wife's  Triumph;  Spring  and  its 
Lessons;  Harmony  of  Moral  Forces;  Life  and  Death; 
Conflicts;  The  Mission  of  the  Beautiful;  Dead;  and 
Avarice.  Poetry. — The  Other  Shore;  The  Sacrifice;  Is 
he  Killed;  Spring;  In  Memoriam — we  have  three  pieces 
bearing  this  title;  we  do  not  desire  to  use  poetry  of 
only  personal  reference — Love;  A  Dream  Picture; 
Jephtha's  Vow;  Summer  Night;  In  Te  Speravi;  Grand- 
father is  Dead;  The  Golden  Sunset;  The  Dying  Foe- 
man;  EVening  Thoughts;  A  Welcome;  God  an  Ever 
Present  Help;  Judge  not  Hastily. 


GO    JOHN  IE. 
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REV.  JAMES  PLOY,  D.  D. 


BY    REV.    GEO.    W.     WOODRUFF,    M.    A. 


jjURING  a  great  revival  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  the  Winter  of  1831  two  young 
men  presented  themselves  as  seekers  of  re- 
ligion at  the  altar  of  the  old  Allen-Street 
Methodist  Church,  and  were  both  converted  to 
God  on  the  same  evening.  One  of  these  young 
men  was  the  Rev.  James  Floy,  D.  D.,  and  the 
other  his  life-long  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Clin- 
tock,  now  so  justly  distinguished  in  our  denom- 
ination. There  are  several  venerable  laymen 
in  New  York  to-day  who  very  well  remember 
the  thrilling  services  of  that  evening,  and 
whose  hearts  are  always  flushed  with  feeling 
as  they  relate  the  victory  that  was  then  won 
for  Christ.  Perhaps  no  church  in  the  connec- 
tion has  given  so  many  brilliant  and  success- 
ful ministers  to  Methodism  as  this  historic 
church  on  Allen-street.  Her  sons  are  scat- 
tered in  all  parts  of  our  work.  One  of  them 
is  now  the  earnest  and  eloquent  pastor  of  our 
chief  Church  in  Chicago,  another  is  standing  in 
the  front  rank  of  our  ministers  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  while  several  of  them  have  already 
crossed  the  flood,  and  with  the  sainted  Floy 
have  reached  the  heavenly  land. 

Mr.  Floy  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1806,  and  lived  till  he  was  fifty-seven  years 
of  age.  His  father  was  an  Englishman,  but 
Mr.  Floy  himself  had  all  the  sturdy  character- 
istics of  an  original  New  Yorker.  We  judge 
that  his  maternal  ancestors  must  have  been  of 
the  Teutonic  stock,  and  that  he  inherited  the 
natural  peculiarities  of  his  mother.  In  ap- 
proaching the  character  of  Dr.  Floy  from  the 
outside,  one  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
there  was  something  in  the  constitutional  make- 
up of  the  man  that  was  indicative  of  power. 
He  had  all  the  advantage  of  a  good  personal 
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presence.  He  was  physically  somewhat  Web- 
sterian.  Indeed,  he  looked  like  Daniel  Web- 
ster; he  had  a  large  frame,  closely  compacted, 
with  a  dark  countenance  and  a  thoughtful  face, 
and  just  such  a  person  as  a  stranger  would 
approach  with  care. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Floy  was  in  good  circum- 
stances and  able  to  give  his  son  the  best  edu- 
cational advantages,  and  at  the  proper  time 
young  Floy  was  entered  as  a  student  in  Colum- 
bia College,  but  was  diverted  from  his  college 
course  before  he  had  thoroughly  completed  it. 
When  he  was  in  his  junior  year  in  college  his 
father  permitted  or  perhaps  advised  him  to 
abandon  the  classical  curriculum,  and  to  turn 
his  attention  to  a  line  of  study  that  promised 
more  immediate  practical  results.  The  elder 
Floy  was  a  successful  horticulturist,  having  a 
large  garden  on  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan 
Island,  and  doubtless  that  circumstance  ex- 
plains why  the  young  student  was  transferred 
from  the  halls  of  Columbia  to  the  botanical 
gardens  of  England,  where  he  spent  a  year  in 
preparing  himself  for  the  duties  of  an  employ- 
ment upon  which  he  never  entered. 

Dr.  Floy  always  regretted  that  his  college 
life  was  so  abruptly  terminated.  His  cast  of 
mind  made  him  dissatisfied  with  an  unfinished 
plan,  and  during  his  whole  public  career  he 
constantly  advised  young  men  who  had  com- 
menced a  college  course  to  work  on  to  a  final 
graduation.  He  knew  that  the  temptations  in 
American  society  were  all  in  the  direction  of 
calling  students  away  from  their  books;  he  was 
fully  aware  of  how  many  vigorous  lives  had 
been  almost  thrown  away  upon  these  broken 
plans,  and  many  young  men,  weary  with  the 
struggles  incident  to  obtaining  a  college  educa- 
tion, are  indebted  to  Dr.  Floy  for  such  counsel 
and  help  as  have  held  them  to  their  school  life 
till  it  has  received  its  completion.  If  Dr.  Floy 
had  lived  a  few  months  longer  he  would  have 
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had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  own  son 
graduating  from  Columbia  College  with  its 
highest  honors.  But,  notwithstanding  this  in- 
terruption in  his  preliminary  training,  Dr.  Floy 
was  well  educated.  He  was  a  close  and  care- 
ful student,  and,  although  his  scholarship  was 
neither  varied  nor  brilliant,  it  was  very  accurate, 
and  in  the  department  of  English  literature  he 
had  but  few  superiors  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  deserved  a  place  among  the  best  English 
scholars  of  the  country. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Floy's  conversion  he  yielded 
to  an  impression  that  had  been  upon  his  heart 
from  childhood  that  he  ought  to  be  a  preacher. 
His  first  attempt  at  preaching  seemed  some- 
what successful,  but  the  next  time  he  tried  the 
new  work  he  so  utterly  failed  to  satisfy  him- 
self, and  was  so  mortified  and  ashamed  with 
the  failure  that  he  was  ready  to  give  up  all 
thought  of  ever  preaching  again.  How  much 
the  presence  of  that  remarkable  man,  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Ostrander,  had  to  do  with  his  failure 
the  second  time  he  tried  to  preach  does  not 
appear,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  the  sharp 
black  eyes,  the  brown  face,  and  the  stately 
carriage  of  that  ministerial  giant  of  those  days 
may  have  sadly  frightened  our  young  preacher. 
Conquering  his  fears,  however,  and  encouraged 
by  those  who  detected  in  him  the  elements  of 
power  which  he  afterward  developed,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  work  of  preaching,  and  in  the 
Spring  of  1835  began  his  career  as  an  itinerant 
Methodist  minister.  He  was  received  on  trial 
by  the  New  York  Conference  of  that  year  and 
appointed  the  pastor  of  our  Church  at  River- 
head,  a  brisk  little  country  town  on  the  east 
end  of  Long  Island;  and,  though  thirty  years 
have  passed  since  his  appointment,  a  time  long 
enough  for  most  men  to  be  utterly  forgotten, 
the  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  manly  ministry 
of  James  Floy  is  yet  remembered  in  that  com- 
munity. Dr.  Floy  spent  twenty-two  years  of 
his  public  life  as  a  pastor,  and  for  the  most 
part  of  that  time  was  in  charge  of  some  of  the 
largest  Churches  of  his  Conference.  Two  years 
he  was  the  presiding  elder  of  the  New  York 
district,  and  four  years  held  a  position  in  the 
Book  Concern  as  the  editor  of  the  National 
Magazine  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Tract  Society.  This  record  of  service  covers 
twenty-eight  years  of  good,  effective  work  in 
the  Church,  work  that  was  not  only  seen  but 
appreciated,  and  has  given  to  our  departed 
brother  a  place  that  he  will  not  lose  in  the 
affection  and  respect  of  his  cotemporaries. 

In  attempting  some  analysis  of  the  character 
of  Dr.  Floy  it  is  due  to  truth  to  say  that  all 
the  power  he  had  was  rooted  in  his  goodness. 


He  was  a  thoroughly  good  man.  His  good- 
ness, to  be  sure,  was  not  of  the  demonstrative 
type.  We  wish  it  had  been  more  so.  With 
all  his  strength  of  character  he  would  have 
been  a  greater  power  in  the  world  if  he  had 
allowed  the  world  to  be  more  freely  admitted 
to  his  interior  life.  It  certainly  is  no  evidence 
of  weakness  for  a  man  to  trust  his  religious 
life  to  the  observation  of  the  world,  for  if  it  is, 
then  St.  Paul  was  weak.  In  all  his  epistles 
Paul  was  constantly  giving  the  world  an  in- 
sight of  his  religious  experience.  His  highest 
religious  joy,  even  the  joy  of  being  admitted 
to  the  third  heavens,  as  well  as  his  deepest 
religious  sorrow,  even  the  mean  temptation 
that,  he  might  some  day  become  a  castaway, 
he  was  willing  to  let  the  world  know  all  about, 
till  some  one  has  said  that  Paul's  epistles 
seem  to  be  a  sort  of  autobiography,  a  kind  of 
record  of  his  soul-life;  that  they  are  "Paul  by 
Paul,"  and  in  this  direction,  as  in  almost  every 
other,  the  great  apostle  may  be  safely  accepted 
as  an  example  to  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
and  to  all  Christian  people.  And  so  we  think 
that  if  Dr.  Floy  had  more  frequently  spoken 
of  his  personal  experience  it  would  doubtless 
have  invested  his  ministry  with  a  deeper 
power.  But,  notwithstanding  his  unwilling- 
ness to  speak  of  his  religious  experience,  his 
friends  knew,  and  the  hundreds  who  have 
listened  to  his  preaching  knew,  that  he  wTas 
thoroughly  fixed  in  his  religious  character. 
Several  years  ago,  riding  with  him  over  the 
hills  of  Connecticut,  we  entered  into  a  clcse 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  personal  relig- 
ion, and  we  remember  asking  him  the  some- 
what unusual  question,  "  Doctor,  do  you  often 
meet  with  persons  whose  religious  character  so 
impresses  you  that  you  would  be  willing  to 
change  prospects  with  them?"  when  he  instantly 
said,  "  No,  brother,  I  would  change  hopes  with 
no  man  on  earth.  I  know  my  own  heart,  I 
do  not  know  the  heart  of  others." 

But  it  was  especially  in  preaching  that  his 
religious  life  asserted  itself.  A  preacher  is 
obliged  to  repeat  his  experience  in  his  sermons. 
He  may  not  do  it  in  form,  but  he  must  do  it 
in  substance — that  is,  a  living  preacher  is 
obliged  to  do  it.  A  man  may  be  a  kind  of 
wooden  preacher,  a  dry,  dull,  soulless  preacher, 
wrapping  himself  up  in  firstlies,  and  secondlies, 
and  thirdlie's,  and  never  striking  fire  for  God 
and  humanity;  but  an  earnest,  living  preacher, 
whether  he  will  or  not,  must  become  a  part 
of  almost  every  sermon  he  preaches,  and  a  ser- 
mon is  not  worth  the  name  that  has  not  some- 
thing of  the  heart-life  of  the  preacher  in  it;  and 
it  was  in  this  way  that  multitudes  of  persons 
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came  to  know  that  James  Floy  was  a  man  of  God. 
We  remember  listening  to  one  of  his  masterly 
sermons  from  the  text,  "At  evening-time  it 
shall  be  light;"  and  it  exhibited  such  sweet 
tenderness  and  such  perfect  confidence  in  the 
Divine  administration,  while  it  threw  such  light 
and  glory  around  the  shadows  of  discipline, 
that  none  but  a  truly  Christian  heart  could 
have  delivered  it.  We  heard  him  afterward  in 
a  sermon  on  the  "  Perfect  Consecration  of  St. 
Paul" — a  sermon  that  was  most  manifestly  an 
outgrowth  of  his  own  religious  experience — 
and  during  the  memorable  hour  he  was  with 
the  people  on  that  mighty  theme  he  impressed 
every  body  with  the  thought  that  the  web  and 
woof  of  his  own  nature  were  penetrated  with 
the  same  lofty  desire  to  enthrone  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  And  this  is  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  all  who  ever  heard  him  preach.  In 
the  management  of  public  controversies,  in  the 
controlling  of  great  questions  of  Church  policy- — ■ 
questions  full  of  moral  and  social  significance — 
he  may  have  appeared  to  some  too  full  of 
strategy,  too  sharp  in  rebuke,  and  too  anxious 
for  victory.  In  all  these  matters  he  often 
had  to  deal  with  such  kind  of  opponents  as 
that  the  wrong  would  have  triumphed  unless 
he  had  confronted  them  sharply,  but  when  he 
passed  into  the  region  of  Gospel  preaching, 
when  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  show  the 
people  the  blessedness  of  being  servants  of  our 
Lord  and  Master,  then  every  one  saw  that  his 
whole  nature  was  thoroughly  religious,  and 
this  was  the  secret  of  his  power.  The  pulpit 
lost  a  mighty  man  when  it  lost  James  Floy. 
He  was  not  a  sensational  preacher,  he  never 
crowded  churches  like  some  men,  but  he  had 
that  higher  kind  of  power— the  power  to  make 
his  hearers  good.  No  one  ever  listened  to  one 
of  his  sermons  without  desiring  to  live  a  truer 
life. 

This  want  of  a  demonstrative  experience  on 
the  subject  of  religion  in  Mr.  Floy  was,  never- 
theless, eminently  consistent  with  the  whole 
sweep  of  his  character.  He  was  constitution- 
ally a  silent  man,  and  had  those  special  pecul- 
iarities which  belong  to  a  silent  man.  He 
never  used  a  dozen  words  in  his  life  when  half 
that  number  would  have  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose. With  him  silence  was  power.  He  could 
always  wait  to  hear  other  people  talk,  he  was 
never  in  a  hurry  to  have  the  first  word.  We 
have  watched  him  in  deliberative  assemblies 
when  great  questions  have  been  pending,  ques- 
tions which  seemed  so  important  to  him  that 
his  very  soul  took  interest  in  them,  and  yet 
he  always  seemed  so  restful,  so  willing  to  wait. 
It  was  only  when  the  opposition  had  reached 


its  highest  power  that  all  the  lion  m  his  great 
nature  was  aroused,  and  then  woe  be  to  the 
wrong  and  its  advocates!  While  other  men 
grew  weak  by  talking  he  grew  strong  by  silence, 
and  his  quiet  power  was  often  put  in  wonder- 
ful contrast  with  the  talkative  feebleness  of  other 
men.  Strong  men  are  always  silent  men.  The 
most  perfectly-balanced  man  in  American  his- 
tory— George  Washington — was  a  silent  man; 
the  greatest  captain  in  the  history  of  European 
warfare — Napoleon — was  a  man  of  few  words; 
while  the  chief  military  hero  of  the  world  at 
this  hour,  the  commander  that  has  crushed  the 
great  American  rebellion,  is  remarkable  for  this 
very  excellence.  The  mightiest  religious  re- 
formers that  have  ever  shaken  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  of  whom  John  Wesley  is  an  exam- 
ple, were  men  who  astonished  their  cotempo- 
raries  by  the  strange  power  they  possessed  of 
executing  their  mission  with  scarcely  any  noise. 
They  were  men  of  but  few  words;  they  seemed 
to  reserve  their  force  for  those  grand  occasions 
that  demanded  it,  and  something  of  this  power 
can  be  claimed  for  Dr.  Floy.  He  was  constitu- 
tionally, and  by  the  preference  of  his  entire 
judgment,  a  man  of  power  in  the  direction  of 
a  marvelous  silence. 

Dr.  Floy's  literary  character  was  marked 
with  great  versatility.  He  has  not  given  to 
the  world  any  large  volume,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  is  so.  If  he  had  concentra- 
ted his  power  he  would  have  doubtless  had  a 
larger  fame  in  the  literature  of  the  Church, 
and  perhaps  have  done  more  permanent  good 
in  this  direction.  He  wrote  largely  for  all  our 
periodicals,  and  the  Church  has  read  many  a 
powerful  article  without  dreaming  that  it  was 
from  his  pen.  Dr.  Floy  was  a  natural  essay- 
ist; the  essay  was  his  forte  in  literature,  and 
there  he  was  both  pungent  and  elegant.  He 
heartily  despised  all  sham  and  fustian,  his  style 
was  plain,  hard  Saxon;  he  always  had  some 
worthy  object  before  him,  and  uniformly  went 
straight  forward  in  its  accomplishment.  He 
never  wrote  by  the  page,  he  always  wrote 
because  what  he  had  to  say  must  be  said. 
Many  of  his  essays,  together  with  some  valua- 
ble selections  from  his  unpublished  papers,  will 
soon  be  given  to  the  public  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Curry,  and  will  do 
very  much  toward  establishing  the  literary 
reputation  of  Dr.  Floy  as  well  as  furnishing 
the  Church  with  a  permanent  English  classic. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life  Dr.  Floy 
was  especially  interested  in  books  for  Sabbath 
school  children,  and  one  of  the  most  sprightly 
and  useful  volumes  of  this  class  now  on  our 
Sabbath  school  list  came  from   his  pen.     It  is 
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the  story  of  a  New  York  lad  called  "  Harry 
Budd,"  and  the  book  became  a  great  favorite 
at  once  on  its  own  merits,  as  its  authorship 
was  never  publicly  announced  till  after  the 
death  of  the  author.  He  was  also  preparing  a 
comprehensive  series  of  text-books  for  our  Sab- 
bath schools,  three  of  which  have  already 
appeared,  and  one  of  them,  on  "  Moral  Science," 
had  attracted  such  attention  that  Dr.  Floy  was 
invited  by  the  authorities  to  furnish  a  similar 
volume  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  last  work  he  did  on  earth 
was  to  write  a  page  for  one  of  these  text- 
books, which  he  did  on  the  clay  he  died.  The 
most  protracted  literary  work  in  which  Dr. 
Floy  participated  was  the  making  of  our  pres- 
ent standard  hymn-book.  To  be  sure,  the  book 
only  claims  to  be  a  revision  of  our  old  hymns, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  substantially 
a  new  hymn-book,  as  Dr.  Curry  has  shown 
most  conclusively  in  his  article  on  Mr.  Floy  in 
the  Quarterly  Review.  Dr.  Floy  w7as  accus- 
tomed himself  to  regard  his  labor  in  this  de- 
partment as  the  most  important  he  had  ever 
been  able  to  render  the  Church,  and  probably 
this  particular  service  will  do  more  than  any 
thing  else  to  give  him  a  place  in  Methodist 
history.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "  the 
Methodists  as  a  people  make  very  much  of 
their  hymn-book.  It  is  to  us  what  the  prayer- 
book  is  to  the  Episcopalians,  and  what  the 
catechism  is  to  the  Presbyterians.  It  is  our 
manual  of  devotion,  and  its  doctrines,  and  ex- 
hortations, and  warnings  are  only  a  little  less 
authoritative  than  the  Bible  itself."  And  to 
have  been  the  main  agent  in  the  construction 
of  such  a  book,  held  as  it  is  in  the  "hands  and 
hearts  of  millions,"  is  perhaps  as  important  a 
position  as  has  ever  been  held  by  any  man  in 
the  history  of  our  denomination,  and  that  posi- 
tion, in  the  providence  of  God,  was  given  to 
James  Floy.  To  be  sure,  he  had  the  valuable 
assistance  of  some  of  the  best  and  purest  men 
in  the  Church,  but  circumstances  so  adjusted 
themselves  that  the  heaviest  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  greatest  part  of  the  work 
devolved  upon  him,  and  so  successfully  did  he 
perform  his  duty  that  one  of  the  orators  at  the 
"memorial  service"  held  in  New  York  a  few 
weeks  after  his  death  said  with  emphasis  and 
propriety,  "The  Methodist  Hymn-Book  is  his 
monument." 

The  chief  characteristic,  however,  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  life  of  Dr.  Floy  was  his  manly 
devotion  to  ideas.  "  He  was  a  man  of  opin- 
ions." Very  early  in  his  ministry  he  became 
interested  on  the  subject  of  American  slavery, 
and  never  hesitated   on  all  suitable  occasions 


to  declare  his  utter  abhorrence  of  the  whole 
system.  He  inherited  the  Anglo-Saxon  love 
of  liberty.  He  was  a  natural  abolitionist,  and 
to  have  been  an  abolitionist  twenty-five  years 
ago  m  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  the  Meth- 
odist ministry,  was  altogether  a  different  thing 
from  being  an  abolitionist  to-day.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  the  great  cities  of  the  North 
were  as  thoroughly  pro-slavery  as  Baltimore, 
or  Charleston,  or  New  Orleans,  and  the  sad 
truth  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Method- 
ist Church,  like  all  the  great  Churches  of  the 
country,  was  buried  heart-deep  either  in  pro- 
slaveryism  itself  or  else  in  an  utter  unwilling- 
ness to  have  the  subject  of  human  bondage 
searchingly  agitated.  And  not  only  the  Churches 
but  all  the  institutions  and  interests  of  the 
country,  its  business,  its  politics,  its  literature, 
seemed  spell-bound  by  slavery,  were  held  in  a 
sort  of  frightened  trance,  a  kind  of  unbroken 
bondage  to  oppression.  It  was  almost  as  much 
as  a  man's  life  was  worth  to  stand  up  boldly 
in  any  of  these  Atlantic  cities  and  denounce 
American  slavery.  It  was  in  a  mad  hour  like 
this  that  Mr.  Floy  declared  himself  on  the  side 
of  universal  freedom  and  exposed  himself  to 
the  terrific  criticism  of  bad  men  and  the  eccle- 
siastical discipline  of  good  men.  In  a  public 
address  the  Rev.  C.  K.  True,  D.  D.,  who  was 
the  heart  companion  of  Mr.  Floy  in  his  early 
antislaveryism,  has  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  distinguished  confrere  in  lan- 
guage both  true  and  beautiful:  "James  Floy 
was  one  whose  character  had  many  sides,  and 
every  side  was  bright.  I  held  in  my  hands 
to-day  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  a  diamond 
of  great  value,  perhaps  the  richest  diamond  in 
this  very  opulent  city.  As  I  held  it  up  the 
light  flashed  from  every  side;  whichever  way 
I  turned  it  there  was  a  fresh,  original  beam  as 
from  a  font  of  light.  And  so  it  seems  to  me 
the  creative  hand  of  God  and  the  inspiring- 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  made  the  character 
which  is  now  passing  in  review  before  us. 
But  of  all  the  aspects  of  this  character,  of  all 
the  bright  beams  that  come  from  this  many- 
sided  diamond,  the  red  gleam  of  liberty  is  to 
my  mind  the  brightest."  We  have  no  harsh 
words  for  those  good  and  noble  men  who  con- 
trolled the  policy  of  our  Church  on  this  subject 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Many  of  them  sleep  in 
honored  graves,  and  a  few  of  them  linger  on 
the  shores  of  time  half  astonished  at  them- 
selves that  they  could  have  ever  been  so  toler- 
ant of  slavery  and  so  sharp  and  critical  toward 
their  brethren  who  abhorred  the  system;  but 
still  the  truth  of  history  requires  the  state- 
ment that  the  leading  ministers  of  Methodism 
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twenty-five  years  ago  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon 
those  generous  and  noble  souls  who  bore  strong 
and  vigorous  testimony  against  American  slav- 
ery. It  can  scarcely  be  believed  now.  Some 
men  will  blush  when  they  are  reminded  of  it, 
and  yet,  it  is  true,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
the  New  York  Conference  suspended  James 
Floy  from  the  ministry  of  Jesus  because  he 
was  an  abolitionist!  and  only  restored  him  to 
his  place  after  he  had  given  some  sort  of 
a  pledge  to  abstain  from  active  sympathy 
with  the  antislavery  movement.  Some  of  the 
friends  of  Dr.  Floy  think  (hat  in  giving  any 
such  pledge  whatever  he  tarnished  his  fair 
fame,  but  he  never  thought  that  the  pledge 
which  finally  released  him  from  suspension  was 
any  compromise  of  his  convictions.  We  have 
heard  him  indignantly  repel  the  insinuation. 
Certainly  very  soon  after  that  dreadful  Confer- 
ence he  was  again  hurling  God's  truth  against 
the  iniquitous  system.  This  was  the  last  time 
he  was  formally  brought  under  ecclesiastical 
disabilities  for  the  sake  of  his  reformatory 
opinions,  but  he  had  to  walk  for  a  long  time 
in  the  presence  of  social  and  Church  ostracism 
on  account  of  his  identification  with  anti- 
slavery.  It  was  in  the  presence  of  such  oppo- 
sition that  James  Floy  began  his  ministry  in 
Methodism,  and  it  was  in  conflict  with  such 
trials  that  he  hardened  his  mental  and  moral 
muscle  for  his  masterly  ministry  against  oppres- 
sion. It  should  be  spoken  to  the  honor  of  Dr. 
Floy  that  he  was  always  loyal  to  the  Church. 
The  sharp  and  stinging  opposition  he  was 
obliged  to  encounter  may  have  had  some  effect 
upon  the  shaping  of  his  personal  bearing  to- 
ward such  mistaken  men,  but  he  never  had  a 
single  thought  of  disloyalty  to  Methodism. 
His  idea  was  to  work  inside  of  the  Church,  not 
outside  of  it.  tie  had  enshrined  our  beloved 
Zion,  at  whose  altars  he  was  converted,  in  his 
heart's  best  love,  and  he  clung  to  her  to  the 
last,  dying  upon  her  bosom  and  buried  with 
her  services. 

This  sketch  may  not  be  concluded  without 
some  reference  to  the  strong  hold  Dr.  Floy  had 
upon  the  New  York  East  Conference,  to  which 
body  he  belonged  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Before  the  division  of  the  old  New  York  Con- 
ference Mr.  Floy  had  gained  a  very  strong 
position ;  he  had  been  several  times  its  secre- 
tary, and  had  been  sent  to  the  General  Con- 
ference, but  in  the  New  York  East  Conference 
he  became  at  once  a  recognized  leader,  and 
that,  too,  not  by  any  plan  or  desire  of  his,  but 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  which  could  not 
be  resisted.  Our  genial  but  penetrating  Bishop 
Thomson,  while  editor  of  the  Christian  Advo- 


cate, says  of  Dr.  Floy,  in  an  obituary  notice, 
that  "  he  was  formed  for  a  leader.  His  cour- 
age, fed  from  within,  gathered  strength  from 
opposition,  which  only  deepened  his  convic- 
tions by  causing  him  to  review  their  grounds; 
his  faith  in  the  truth  was  strong,  and  its  hope 
of  its  final  conquest  unshaken.  Neither  the 
number,  nor  the  power,  nor  the  passions,  nor 
the  threats  of  opposers  daunted  him.  He  was 
calmest  in  the  storm.  With  this  fine  courage 
there  was  mingled  at  times  the  fire  of  braverv. 
He  could  not  only  direct  others  how  to  act, 
but  he  could  act  himself.  When  defeated  he 
arose  unshaken  and  gathered  his  remaining 
strength  for  new  conflicts,  and  when  triumph- 
ant he  prepared  to  pursue  still  further  advant- 
ages. Hence,  men  naturally  gathered  around 
him  and  fell  into  order  under  his  dictation. 
He  had  a  great  command  of  men  by  love,  per- 
haps more  by  fear — the  coward,  the  menial, 
the  time-server,  the  traitor  withered  under  his 
silent  scorn  or  scathing  rebuke.  He  was 
strictly  honorable.  He  was  entirely  above 
the  baseness  of  ingratitude,  the  vileness  of 
flattery,  or  the  meanness  of  concession  or  com- 
pliances unworthy  of  his  manhood.  If  he  did 
not  secure  the  affection  of  his  friends  he  at 
least,  secured  the  respect  of  his  enemies."  If 
the  Bishop  had  had  an  intimate  Conference 
acquaintance  of  twenty  years  he  could  not 
more  accurately  have  described  the  power  of 
Dr.  Floy  as  a  leader  in  a  great  deliberative 
body.  And  then,  in  addition  to  all  this  power 
of  leadership,  there  was  a  certain  magic  attract- 
iveness in  his  personal  friendships  that  held 
his  friends  with  hooks  of  steel.  There  was  a 
kind  of  hauteur  about  his  bearing  toward  in- 
different persons  and  a  sharpness  toward  a 
troublesome  opponent  that  changed  to  tender- 
ness and  even  affection  toward  his  friends;  so 
that  what  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Floy 
an  embarrassment  to  those  who  did  not  sympa- 
thize with  him  became  a  pleasant  attraction  to 
those  that  loved  him.  He  was  the  controlling 
spirit  of  a  Confei*ence  circle  of  young  and  mid- 
dle-aged men,  who  held  him  in  the  highest 
esteem,  and  who  will  never  cease  to  remember 
the  virtues  of  the  sainted  dead,  nor  the  high 
inspirations  incident  to  his  worthy  example. 

His  death  was  a  fitting  close  to  so  manly  a 
life.  It  was  not  preceded  by  wasting  sickness; 
he  walked  the  streets  of  his  native  city  on  the 
day  he  died.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth 
of  October,  1S63,  he  found  himself  oppressed 
with  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  he  requested 
his  elder  son  to  call  in  his  family  physician, 
but  before  the  physician  arrived,  sitting  on  the 
sofa  in  his  library  in  company  with  his  younger 
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son,  the  sainted  Floy  was  translated  to  his 
home  in  heaven.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died 
of  heart  disease.  His  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  com- 
munity, and  his  funeral  was  largely  attended 
by  the  ministers  and  laymen  of  both  our  own 
and  other  Christian  denominations.  He  left  us 
in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  and  dignity, 
and  was,  doubtless,  admitted  to  the  everlasting 
fellowship  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 


OUE  WOEDS  EXPONENTS  OP  CHAEACTEE. 


BY    MRS.    E.    A.    G.    WARNER. 

"  /^UT  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
v^  mouth  speaketh."  "By  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt 
be  condemned."  The  Psalmist  says,  "  I  will 
take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  sin  not  with  my 
tongue."  It  is,  hence,  true  that  character  is 
proclaimed  by  the  tongue.  "  If  any  man  offend 
not  in  ivord  the  same  is  a  perfect  man."  Web- 
ster's New  Dictionary  enumerates  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  words  at  our  command 
for  communicating  our  ideas,  emotions,  or  im- 
pressions, and  if  character  depended  upon  their 
selection  it  ought  to  be  without  fault.  There 
is  the  wise  word,  the  foolish  word,  the  sharp 
word,  the  blunt  word,  the  consoling  word,  the 
attracting  word,  the  repelling  word,  the  rude 
word,  the  tender  word,  the  hating  word,  the 
loving  word,  the  coarse  word,  the  delicate 
word,  the  beautiful  word,  the  ugly  word.  By 
means  of  the  simple  combinations  of  the  alpha- 
bet what  marvelous  revelations  are  made  of 
our  nature! 

The  heart  is  the  laboratory  whence  character 
springs.  From  it  proceed  both  blessings  and 
cursings.  In  the  sanctuary  the  tongue  utters 
words  of  religious  order;  in  the  family  circle 
the  same  member  often  hurlu  out  words  sharp 
as  a  two-edged  sword,  cutting  asunder  the  ties 
of  love,  or,  barbed  as  an  arrow,  festering  in  a 
wounded  heart  with  its  acrid  poison.  The  sim- 
plest incident  arouses  bad  passions,  and  words 
breathe  and  burn  their  spirit  into  the  soul. 
How  the  blood  mounts  to  the  temples  at  a 
sharp,  insulting  word!  What  so  calms  the 
tumult  of  the  soul  as  a  sweet  word  of  sympa- 
thy !  An  angry  word  provokes  anger,  a  sneer- 
ing word  contempt.  A  fretful  word  begets  ill- 
feeling,  a  fault-finding  word  hatred.  A  soft 
answer  turneth  away  wrath.  Words!  Ah, 
who  can  measure  their  influence,  especially 
upon  a  delicate,  nervous  organism,  as  they  fly 
with  lightning  speed  over  the  subtile  net-work 


of  nerves,  telegraphing  their  fiery  import  to 
heart  and  brain!  How  the  cheek  reddens  or 
blanches  under  their  terrible  power!  The 
blood  is  quickened  in  its  course  or  repelled 
from  the  heart,  and  death  has  sometimes  en- 
sued from  the  too  powerful  emotions  thence 
produced.  No  wonder  the  tongue  needs  the 
restraints  of  Divine  law  and  the  heart  the 
renewing  influence  of  God's  Spirit.  That  a 
disciple  of  Jesus  should  give  a  loose  rein  to 
his  tongue  is  unpardonable.  His  tongue  should 
be  sanctified,  and  his  speech  seasoned  with 
grace.  His  business  is  to  gain  a  victory  over 
this  unruly  enemy  of  his  peace.  Let  him  own 
a  sanctified  tongue,  that  can  breathe  forth  words 
which  shall  stamp  his  character  as  an  heir  of 
heaven,  a  saint  on  earth,  a  joy  to  his  family, 
a  blessing  to  the  world. 

The  spirit  of  Christ  is  first  pure,  then  peacea- 
ble. Some  people  act  as  if  the  spirit  of  the 
devil  lay  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  and  the 
moment  their  mouth  opens  you  feel  it  in  your 
bones.  Yea,  their  very  looks  and  acts  betray 
their  soul's  guest,  whose  influence  impresses 
you,  as  words  have  no  adequate  power  to  ex- 
press— a  sensation  as  of  sharp  angles,  spikes, 
and  bludgeons,  all  acting  in  concert  upon  the 
heart — as  if  a  thousand  millstones  were  crush- 
ing out  the  finer  sensibilities  of  your  nature, 
and  leaving  you  but  a  desolation  and  ruin  of 
your  better  self.  But  when  words  reveal  this 
spirit  how  the  generous  heart  writhes  and  re- 
coils under  the  rack  and  torture  of  such  con- 
tact! Jealousy  inspires  the  tongue  as  an 
engine  of  torment  to  harass  the  affections  and 
destroy  the  peace  of  friends.  Envy  is  akin  to 
it.  Hark  to  the  words  of  detraction,  bitter  as 
the  "  waters  of  Mara,"  as  they  flow  along  the 
dark  channels  of  the  envious  spirit!  Hatred 
and  malice  project  their  own  hellish  influence 
through  these  subtile  agents,  corrupting  society 
and  cursing  the  world.  Love,  mercy,  kindness, 
patience,  benevolence,  forbearance,  charity — 
what  a  blessed  sisterhood  of  words!  The  tongue 
is  seldom  the  worse  for  their  neighborhood. 
What  charming  characters  they  develop!  What 
good  society  they  engender!  What  sweet  hap- 
piness they  inspire!  What  beautiful  words 
flow  at  their  bidding!  What  a  lovely  family 
circle  of  well-trained  tongues  in  the  household  I 
The  father  speaks  kindly  to  the  daughter,  the 
mother  to  the  son,  and  all  to  each  other.  Gall 
and  wormwood  do  not  poison  the  social  board. 
Good-will  flows  to  all.  Innocent  mirth  is  not 
rudely  repressed.  Polite  and  tender  regard 
is  manifested  by  old  and  young.  Even  the  dog 
is  treated  with  a  proper  respect,  and  the  cat  is 
trained  to  be  less  treacherous  than  is  her  nature. 


THOUGHTS   FOR   THE   NATIONAL    BIRTHDAY. 
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FOR  more  than  five  thousand  years  a  vast 
continent  remained  dissevered  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  during  nearly  all  that  time 
was  almost  uninhabited,  and  almost  totally  dis- 
connected from  the  scenes  and  activities  of  the 
human  race  as  they  were  enacted  in  that  part 
of  the  world  destined  for  the  first  developments 
of  humanity.  It  was  a  hemisphere — a  half  of 
the  world — covered  over  with  immeasurable 
and  trackless  forests,  the  roaming  ground  for 
wild  beasts  and  no  less  savage  men.  The  great 
Atlantic  swept  for  ages  along  its  eastern  coast, 
and  by  the  solemn  lashing  of  its  billows  against 
the  long  beach,  effectually  shut  out  the  din  and 
confusion  of  struggling  nations  in  Europe.  The 
broad  Pacific  murmured  along  its  silent  shores 
on  the  west  and  drowned  the  noise  of  the  strifes 
and  contentions  of  Asia.  The  struggles  of  ris- 
ing and  falling  nations  were  alike  unheard  and 
unheeded  in  these  vast  forests.  Yet  the  time 
came  when  this  slumbering  continent  must 
awake  from  its  sleep  of  ages,  and  come  forth 
to  take  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
and  fulfill  its  destiny  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  time  of  its  waking  was  most  op- 
portune and  impressive.  The  "dark  ages"  had 
settled  upon  the  world,  and  for  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years  had  enslaved  mankind  in  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  almost 
overwhelmed  the  world  with  barbarism.  The 
complicated  and  threatening  relations  of  the 
various  nations  and  tribes  of  Europe  had  worked 
out  their  legitimate  results.  Jerusalem  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  Constantinople 
had  been  taken  by  the  Turks,  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire of  the  Romans  was  extinct,  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  had  long  since  dismembered  the  West- 
ern Empire,  and  the  glory  and  prestige  of  Rome 
were  gone,  and  she  no  longer  existed  as  a 
mighty  dominion  controlling  the  destinies  of 
the  world.  A  reaction  had  begun  to  take  place 
both  in  politics  and  religion.  Men  began  to 
look  forward  to  more  permanent  and  equitable 
political  organizations,  and  to  dream  that  there 
might  be  a  purer  form  of  religion  than  existed 
in  the  Papal  Church,  whose  gigantic  authority 
overawed  the  world.  The  art  of  printing  had 
just  been  discovered  and  literature  began  to 
revive.  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore and  indicated  the  approaching  Reformation. 
Huss  and  Jerome  dared  to  hint  the  great  fact, 
and  were  condemned  by  ecclesiastical  council 
and  burnt  at  the  stake.  But  they  had  con- 
ceived and  expressed  a  great  idea,   and   ideas 


can  neither  be  burnt  nor  buried.  A  strange 
consciousness  seemed  to  seize  the  general  mind 
that  some  great  event  lay  before  the  world, 
and  the  world  began  to  arrange  itself  for  the 
event.  The  English  withdrew  their  authority 
from  France;  Henry  VII,  the  first  of  the  Tu- 
dors,  ascended  the  throne,  and  by  uniting  in 
himself  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  put 
an  end  forever  to  the  bloody  contests  of  the 
"white  and  red  roses."  Charles  VIII  held 
peaceable  possession  of  the  throne  of  France. 
James  IV  quietly  occupied  the  dominion  of 
Scotland.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  united  the 
kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 
The  world  was  at  peace. 

Just  then  an  idea  seized  the  mind  of  an  ob- 
scure navigator  of  Genoa.  Columbus  believed 
the  world  to  be  round,  and  reasoned  that  by 
sailing  due  west  he  would  either  find  a  conti- 
nent on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  to  bal- 
ance the  Eastern  Hemisphere  or  a  direct  western 
route  to  the  Indies.  He  longed  to  test  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  opinions  by  actual  experiment. 
The  world  thought  he  was  mad,  but  Columbus 
knew  better,  and  persevered  in  his  efforts.  Ac- 
cident deprived  England  of  the  glory  of  this 
discovery.  Columbus  sent  his  brother  to  solicit 
the  patronage  of  Henry  VII,  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  opulent  princes  of  the  age.  He 
was  captured  by  pirates  and  detained  in  cap- 
tivity for  several  years,  but  at  last  arrived  in 
England,  and  the  overtures  of  Columbus  were 
more  favorably  received  by  Henry  than  by  any 
of  the  monarchs  of  Europe.  But  it  was  too 
late;  a  woman — Isabella — had  purchased  to  her- 
self the  glory  of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
pledging  her  jewels  to  complete  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  voyage. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  three  small  ves- 
sels, not  one  of  them  superior  in  size  to  the 
schooners  now  plying  along  our  coast,  and  two 
of  them  but  little  larger  than  pilot-boats,  held 
out  from  the  harbor  of  Palos,  and,  after  touch- 
ing at  the  Canary  Islands,  struck  out  from  the 
track  of  all  former  vessels,  and  stretched  boldly 
into  a  boundless  and  trackless  ocean.  For  sev- 
enty days  the  fate  of  this  vast  continent  was 
carried  in  those  little  crafts,  leaping  and  tossing 
about  on  the  billows  of  the  great  Atlantic! 
For  seventy  days  a  whole  act  in  the  world's 
drama  was  suspended  on  the  force  of  an  idea 
and  the  firmness  of  a  single  man!  But  Provi- 
dence held  the  helm,  and  God  tempered  the 
winds  and  storms,  and  faith  in  God  and  a  great 
idea  kept  the  great  man  firm  to  his  purpose. 

"Steer  on,  bold  sailor — wit  may  mock  thy  soul   that 
sees  the  land, 
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And  helpless  at  the  helm  may  droop   the  weak  and 

weary  hand. 
Yet  ever — ever  to  the  west — for  there  the  coast  must 

lie, 
And  dim  it  dawns,  and  glimmering  dawns  before  thy 

reason's  eye. 
Yea,  trust   the   guiding   God,   and   along   the   floating 

grave, 
Though  hid  till  now,  yet  now  behold  the  New  World 

o'er  the  wave!" 

The  attention  of  Europe  was  at  once  directed 
to  the  great  discovery  of  the  West,  and  each 
ambitious  monarch  began  to  dream  of  vast  in- 
crease to  his  wealth  and  important  additions  to 
his  dominions.  Sebastian  Cabot  went  forth  in 
the  name  of  the  English.  Fernando  Cortez 
made  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  Pizarro  of 
Peru  in  the  name  of  Spain.  The  French  struck 
out  for  Canada  and  founded  Quebec.  The  Por- 
tuguese took  possession  of  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
But  neither  of  these  was  the  chosen  of  God, 
and  there  was  no  empire  in  America  for  either 
Spain,  or  France,  or  Portugal,  or  England. 
During  more  than  a  hundred  years  several  un- 
successful attempts  were  made  by  England  to 
colonize  the  northern  part  of  the  country;  but 
that  northern  part  was  reserved  for  a  set  time 
and  special  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time  religions  and  political  in- 
fluences were  working  out  in  England  the 
proper  circumstances  from  which  might  be 
brought  out  the  Heaven-intended  possessors  of 
the  New  World.  The  monarchs  of  Europe 
were  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing. On  the  great  theater  which  this  new 
world  presented,  an  experiment  was  to  be  tried 
which  had  not  yet  been  tested  in  the  world's 
history.  A  new  continent  had  not  arisen  as  if 
by  magic  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  simply 
to  become  a  new  territory  for  the  repetition  of 
the  scenes  of  rising  and  falling  empires,  for  the 
struggles  and  conflicts  of  ambitious  princes,  or 
to  test  anew  the  question  which  the  world's 
history  had  negatived  a  thousand  times;  namely, 
whether  the  domination  of  a  few  over  the  many 
is  consistent  with  the  highest  interests  and 
greatest  good  of  mankind.  Its  very  discovery 
was  a  proof  that  the  time  had  come  for  shifting 
the  scenes  and  opening  a  new  act  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Various  forms  of  government  and  as  many 
systems  and  modifications  of  religion — for  gov- 
ernment and  religion  go  hand  in  hand — had 
been  tried  in  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  and 
circumstances  of  mankind,  and  history  showed 
that  the  true  idea  had  not  yet  been  reached  or 
the  correct  model  realized.  Patriarchal  institu- 
tions, supported  by  a  religion  limited  almost  to 


the  household,  were  presented  to  man  in  the 
infancy  of  history;  but  if  they  did  not  produce, 
they  at  least  permitted  the  degeneracy  of  the 
race  and  the  dismemberment  of  society,  and 
terminated  in  the  drowning  of  the  world.  A 
theocracy,  instituted  by  God  himself,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Jews  and  promised  to  realize 
among  them  the  highest  excellence  in  govern- 
ment and  the  greatest  possible  harmony  and 
happiness  in  human  society.  But  it  was  too 
liberal  for  society  in  its  early  youth,  and  man 
was  yet  in  love  with  his  own  greatness,  and 
was  captivated  by  the  glitter  and  magnificence 
of  royalty,  and  chose  a  king  instead  of  God. 
The  theocracy  would  have  realized  among  them 
the  highest  excellence,  and  would  have  rapidly 
developed  human  society  to  its  highest  attain- 
ments in  the  present  life.  It  was  the  best  form 
of  government  as  conceived  and  developed  by 
the  Divine  Mind;  but  man  either  could  not  or 
would  not  grasp  the  Divine  ideal,  and  the  Cre- 
ator yielded  to  the  choice  of  the  creature,  and 
left  the  world  blindly  to  experiment  with  kings 
and  kingly  governments  to  learn  in  three  thou- 
sand years  what  God  knew  already. 

During  these  three  thousand  years  monarch- 
ical and  aristocratic  governments  were  tested 
in  almost  every  form.  They  were  tried  along 
with  Judaism  in  Palestine,  and  ended  in  making 
of  Judea  a  Roman  province.  They  were  tested 
in  their  absolute  forms  in  the  empire  of  Philip 
and  Alexander;  they  were  tested  in  connection 
with  the  refined  polytheism  and  the  science  and 
learning  of  Greece,  till  Greece  was  absorbed  by 
Rome;  they  were  tested  in  connection  with  the 
elegant  idolatry  and  lofty  genius  and  martial 
spirit  of  Rome;  they  were  tested  among  those 
Romans  in  every  form  from  the  highest  ab- 
solutism down  to  republican  liberalism;  or, 
rather,  from  ostensible  absolute  monarchy  down 
to  an  absolute  aristocracy,  disguised  under  the 
forms  of  a  republic,  and  the  whole  experiment 
ended  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  by 
the  hordes  of  Goths  and  Vandals  who  were 
trying  the  same  experiment  by  living  in  wan- 
dering tribes  connected  with  a  monarchical  head. 
They  have  been  tested  for  two  thousand  years 
and  more  in  China,  in  connection  with  the  most 
subtile  politico-philosophical  system,  and  during 
all  these  years  have  only  served  to  paralyze  all 
energy  and  progress,  and  to  hold  the  vast  pop- 
ulation of  that  empire  in  the  most  degrading 
bondage,  till  even  the  apathetic  Chinaman  is 
beginning  to  learn  the  fact,  that  the  domination 
of  the  few  is  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  many.  Last  of  all,  it  was  tested 
in  connection  with  Christianity  itself;  and  here, 
perhaps,   more   than   under  any   other  circum- 
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stances  monarchy  proved  itself  a  failure,  and 
demonstrated  its  inconsistency  with  the  genius 
of  Christianity  by  their  mutually  corrupting 
and  destroying  each  other.  The  despotic  sov- 
ereignties of  the  world  first  corrupted  Chris- 
tianity, and  then  Christianity  absorbed  these 
sovereignties  into  itself,  and  a  new  experiment 
differing  from  all  the  rest  was  about  to  be  tried. 
The  world  vainly  began  to  hope  that  the  ideal 
was  about  to  be  realized,  and  dreamed  it  had 
found  a  theocracy  when  it  had  only  grasped  an 
ecclesiastical  absolutism!  For  a  thousand  years 
this  new  experiment  was  tested;  the  fatal  hal- 
lucination was  cherished;  God's  vicegerent,  our 
lord,  the  Pope,  was  enthroned  as  the  universal 
and  infallible  sovereign;  and  kings  and  people 
clung  with  infatuation  to  the  glittering  illusion. 
Then  man  awoke  and  found  that  he  had  been 
pressing  a  monster  in  his  embrace,  and  had 
been  cherishing  an  ecclesiastical  despotism  in- 
stead of  a  theocracy.  The  recoil  of  awakened 
humanity  was  terrible,  and  struck  a  blow  on 
the  lofty  fabric  that  the  Papacy  had  reared, 
which  has  left  it  tottering  on  its  foundations 
till  now. 

Christianity,  itself  free,  and  requiring  freedom 
in  its  subjects,  inspired  and  cherished  the  desire 
for  liberty,  and  when  men  broke  loose  from  the 
chains  of  superstition  and  entered  into  the 
freedom  of  Christianity,  they  felt  that  they 
were  altogether  free.  Not  so,  however.  The 
entanglements  of  government  had  woven  around 
them  a  heavier  chain  than  that  of  superstition, 
and  man  discovered  that  he  had  been  held  in  a 
double  bondage,  and  that  to  be  free  there  was 
still  another  chain  to  be  broken,  that  of  des- 
potism' itself.  In  breaking  loose  from  a  tyran- 
nical and  despotic  Church  two  great  results  had 
been  accomplished— man  was  permitted  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  liberty  by  following  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience,  and  had  learned  by  act- 
ual experiment  that  he  possessed  the  power  to 
make  himself  free.  He  was  now  prepared  for 
freedom  by  the  historical  training  of  three 
thousand  years,  but  he  wanted  a  theater  for 
realizing  in  actual  life  the  new  ideas  he  had 
acquired.  That  theater  could  not  be  furnished 
in  Europe.  That  was  in  the  hands  of  despots, 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  degenerate  and 
oppressive  form  of  Christianity;  and  from  the 
complicated  relations  which  the  nations  sus- 
tained to  each  other,  and  from  the  conflicting 
opinions,  interests,  and  influences  which  had 
resulted  from  the  conflicts  of  two  thousand 
years  of  past  history,  it  was  evident  that  Eu- 
rope could  not  furnish  the  field  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  free  Christianity  and  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  liberal   institutions.     Yet   man 


had  reached  the  period  when  he  was  prepared 
for  both,  and  needed  a  field  for  their  realization. 
God  sent  Columbus  in  search  of  a  ivestem  pas- 
sage to  the  Eastern  Indies,  and  he  discovered  a 
continent! 

Vain  attempts,  as  we  have  seen,  were  made 
to  occupy  and  appropriate  the  new  continent; 
some  of  them  were  utter  failures,  others  have 
only  proved  sickly  abortions  among  the  nations. 
At  length  a  little  society  of  artisans,  worn  with 
toil  and  sufferings,  wearied  with  the  persecu- 
tions which  intolerance  had  heaped  upon  them 
and  their  fellows,  and  panting  for  deliverance 
from  the  last  remnants  of  Popery  and  for  relig- 
ious liberty,  began  to  meet  toward  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  the  house  of  one  Eoger 
Ripon,  of  Southwark,  to  spend  their  Sabbaths 
in  exposition  of  the  Bible  and  prayer.  One  of 
their  number,  John  Penry,  was  soon  called  to 
suffer  martyrdom  for  his  devotion  to  the  new 
idea,  that  "man  is  by  right  free  in  conscience," 
and  as  a  dying  request  besought  his  compan- 
ions to  remove  to  some  distant  country.  Con- 
tinued suffering  prepared  at  length  a  stern  and 
hardy  band  of  men  and  women  for  emigration. 
For  a  while  they  hesitated  between  Holland  and 
the  New  World,  but  at  last  determined  upon  a 
voyage  across  the  sea.  Though  unconscious  of 
the  great  future  which  lay  before  them,  these 
were  to  be  the  possessors  of  America. 

Two  great  elements  stirred  the  hearts  of 
these  bold  men — religion  and  liberty.  It  was 
these  that  enabled  them  to  forsake  their  homes, 
to  dare  the  storms  and  dangers  of  an  untried 
ocean,  and  to  meet,  with  unflinching  heroism, 
the  fearful  trials  that  awaited  them  in  the  vast 
forest-home  of  America.  They  were  men  of 
God,  and  unconsciously  were  instruments  in  his 
hands.  During  their  voyage  they  entered  into 
covenant  with  Gocl,  combining  themselves  into 
a  civil  body-politic  for  the  advancement  of 
Christianity  and  the  glory  of  God.  This  volun- 
tary agreement  was  the  birth  of  popular  con- 
stitutional liberty;  and  this  covenant  secured 
for  them  and  their  children  the  inheritance  of 
this  vast  continent.  The  same  covenant  is  the 
pledge  of  our  continued  possession. 

We  need  not  follow  the  history  of  these  col- 
onists. Their  history  was  but  the  development 
of  the  two  great  ideas  which  first  drove  them 
from  their  home.  These  two  ideas — a  pure 
Gospel  and  religious  liberty — led  just  as  cer- 
tainly to  the  American  Revolution  and  the  con- 
sequent separation  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  they  had  at  first  led  to  the  expatriation 
of  these  hardy  pilgrims.  They  had  no  idea  of 
founding  an  independent  government,  nor  did 
they  dream  that  they  were  to  be  the  first-fruits 
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of  the  mightiest  commonwealth  that  has  ever 
been  established  in  the  world.  But  were  it  as 
easy  to  reason  from  the  present  to  the  future, 
or  as  easy  to  follow  causes  to  their  results  as 
it  is  to  trace  effects  to  their  proper  causes,  they 
could  have  seen  that  the  deep  aspirations  which 
had  driven  them  from  their  homes,  and  the 
mighty  moral  elements  which  had  stirred  their 
bold  spirits,  must  of  necessity  produce  this  sep- 
aration, and  that  these  moral  elements  in  their 
expansion  and  development  involved  in  them 
the  American  Eepublic  as  certainly  as  the  acorn 
involves  in  it  the  future  oak.  Had  they  meas- 
ured the  future  by  the  force  of  the  great  ideas 
which  they  brought  with  them,  they  would 
have  seen  that  they  were  planting  in  this  virgin 
soil  two  imperishable  seeds,  one  of  which — a 
pure  Christianity — was  to  send  forth  a  tree  of 
gigantic  growth,  whose  broad  branches  should 
overshadow  the  whole  continent,  while  the 
other — the  seed  of  liberty — was  to  send  forth  a 
vine  that  should  entwine  about  that  tree  and 
find  in  it  an  enduring  support. 

By  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
organization  of  the  American  Eepublic,  there 
was  realized  in  this  new  world  a  fact  which  had 
never  been  realized  before  in  the  world's  his- 
tory— a  fact  which  must  necessarily  lead  to 
mighty  results.  Two  great  elements  of  national 
power  were  then  brought  into  juxtaposition, 
which  had  never  been  united  before — Christi- 
anity and  liberty — a  free  and  pure  religion  and 
a  free  government.  We  then  for  the  first  time 
entered  upon  the  sublime  experiment  of  a  free 
government,  resting  for  its  basis  on  a  free 
Christianity.  We  do  not  say  that  these  two 
elements  of  national  power  first  appeared  in 
America,  or  that  religion  and  government  first 
united  here;  but  that  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory we  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  the 
grand  national  experiment  of  a  free  government 
supported  and  cherished  by  the  sentiments  of  a 
free  and  divine  religion.  Men  have  always 
understood  that  religion  must  ever  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  government,  and  experiments 
have  before  been  made  both  with  republics  and 
with  Christianity,  but  the  experiment  has  never 
before  been  made  with  a  republican  government 
among  a  people  possessing  a  pure  and  free 
Christianity.  Monarchy  and  idolatry  have  been 
tried  and  failed.  Monarchy  and  Judaism  only 
possessed  sufficient  vitality  to  perpetuate  the 
Jewish  nation  till  it  had  given  a  theater  for 
the  development  of  a  new  and  higher  form  of 
religion  in  the  Christian  scheme,  and  then  ended 
in  the  destruction  of  the  nation.  Monarchy 
then  blended  with  Christianity,  and  the  one 
sank  into  despotism  and  the  other  into  super- 


stition and  ignorance.  Experiments  have  also 
been  tried  with  republics.  They  have  been 
united  with  the  polish  and  learning  of  Greece, 
and  with  the  refined  paganism  of  Rome,  and 
much  more  recently  with  the  Catholicism  of 
South  America  and  Mexico,  and  with  the  infi- 
delity of  France;  but  in  every  instance  the  ex- 
periment has  been  a  failure.  Our  experiment 
differs  from  all  these  in  being  the  realization 
of  the  highest  form  of  government — the  repub- 
lican— in  connection  with  the  noblest  and  freest 
form  of  religion — Protestant  Christianity.  The 
nation  has  already  lived  long  enough  for  us  to 
see  in  her  rapid  growth,  her  wonderful  pros- 
perity, her  enterprise,  her  success  in  every  de- 
partment of  thought  and  industry,  her  wealth, 
her  rapidly-assumed  position  among  the  older 
nations,  her  powerful  influence  abroad,  her 
strength  so  wonderfully  manifested  just  now  in 
the  hold  she  has  upon  the  affections  of  her  own 
people,  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  most 
gigantic  rebellion,  and  the  quiet  dignity  and 
security  with  which  she  passes  through  emerg- 
encies that  would  have  plunged  other  nations 
into  anarchy,  that  she  possesses  within  herself 
elements  of  national  power  and  greatness,  which 
no  other  nation  has- realized,  and  which  are 
capable  of  securing  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
people.  The  secret  of  this  success  and  strength 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  government  is  free, 
that  it  is  the  government  chosen  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  people,  and  that  it  exists  among  a 
people  enlightened  and  controlled  by  the  pure 
principles  of  the  highest  form  of  Christianity. 

This,  then,  is  the  sublime  experiment  which 
God,  working  in  history,  has  given  to  this  age 
and  to  this  country— an  experiment  exhibiting 
for  the  first  time  to  the  world  a  republican 
government  resting  on  the  foundation  of  a  pure 
and  free  Christianity.  Both  these  elements  are 
essential  to  the  experiment.  To  modify  our 
republican  form  of  government  would  be  only 
to  throw  us  into  the  common  track  of  other 
nations;  to  lose  or  corrupt  our  free  and  pure 
religion,  would  be  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the 
government,  which  would  soon  totter  and  fall, 
as  no  other  form  of  government  so  essentially 
requires  virtue  in  the  people  as  does  the  repub- 
lican. God  has  determined  it  forever,  that  "to 
be  free  we  must  be  good."  Let  us  learn,  then, 
from  the  manifold  failures  of  the  past,  as  well 
as  from  the  success  of  our  grand  experiment 
hitherto,  that  freedom  alone  secures  to  man  the 
circumstances  necessary  for  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  his  nature  and  the  theater  for  the 
acquisition  of  his  truest  happiness,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  Christianity  alone  that  can 
fit  a  people  for  the  institutions  of  freedom. 
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TWILL  tell  yon  how  I  once  traded  horses. 
This  hind  of  barter,  I  know,  is  not  usually 
esteemed  the  surest  evidence  of  virtue  in  the 
traffickers.  But  the  trade  which  I  made  was  a 
virtuous  one,  and  it  taught  me  a  lesson  that  I 
might  have  been  slow  to  learn  by  mere  word- 
teaching.  It  was  one  of  the  educational  pro- 
cesses of  my  life;  as  the  old  writers  say,  there 
Avas  a  moral  to  it. 

In  olden  times,  the  chivalric  days  of  Meth- 
odism, say  fifty  years  ago,  the  horse  and  sad- 
dle-bags were  an  essential  part  of  a  Methodist 
minister's  outfit.  Naturally  it  came  to  be  pro- 
verbial that  he  understood  the  good  parts  of  a 
horse;  that  he  usually  had  a  very  good  one, 
perhaps  the  best  in  the  country.  There  was 
nothing  strange  in  this.  Would  he  be  ignorant 
of  that  with  which  he'  had  to  be  daily  familiar? 
Gould  he  help  loving  that  upon  which  he  was 
constantly  dependent,  and  to  which  he  was  in- 
debted for  so  many  valuable  services?  It  was 
no  wonder  that  an  old  itinerant  is  reported  to 
have  said  when  he  saw  his  favorite  steed  die, 
"Well,  my  dear  old  friend,  I  am  sorry  to  part 
with  you;  we  have  long  been  companions  in 
travel,  and  you  have  borne  me  ever  true  and 
faithful  many  thousand  miles.  If  there  is  truth 
in  Mr.  Wesley's  doctrine  that  there  will  be  a 
resurrection  of  the  brutes,  and  there  is  a 
heaven  for  horses,  you  will  surely  be  saved." 

I  will  narrate  an  incident  that  shows  how 
these  pioneers  of  evangelism  loved  their  horse. 
An  old  father  gave  one,  a  mere  colt  just  broken, 
to  his  youngest  son  as  he  started  for  his  first 
circuit.  His  last  words  were,  after  invoking 
God's  blessing  on  his  boy  and  his  work,  "Take 
good  care  of  Prince."  He  proved  to  be  a  noble 
beast,  kind,  and  true,  and  fast.  The  young 
itinerant  required  but  little  time  to  pass  from 
one  appointment  to  another.  Naturally  enough, 
as  the  colt  developed  into  horsehood,  he  ob- 
tained in  a  few  years  a  wide  reputation  for  his 
virtues.  It  reached  the  ears  of  a  famcy  man 
of  the  city,  who  resolved  to  buy  him.  Fur- 
nished with  letters  of  introduction,  he  took  quite 
a  journey  into  the  hill  country  and  found  the 
minister.  After  usual  salutations  and  some 
commonplace  passages  about  the  weather  and 
the  country,  he  notified  him  that  he  under- 
stood he  had  a  fine  horse. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  one  that  I  like  very 
well." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said  the  fancy 
man. 


"  I  do  n't  keep  him  for  exhibition,"  said  the 
itinerant. 

"Well,  take  him  out  and  exercise  him  a 
little." 

"  He  has  exercise  enough  on  the  circuit." 

"  But  lead  him  out  to  drink." 

"  He  has  already  been  watered." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  buy  him  if  he  is  such 
a  horse  as  I  have  heard." 

"  My  horse  is  not  for  sale,  sir." 

"  What,  not  if  you  can  take  a  thousand 
dollars  for  him?  I  want  something  for  speed 
on  the  avenue." 

"No,  indeed,  sir;  he  is  too  good  a  horse  for 
any  but  a  Methodist  minister,  and  you  have  n't 
money  enough  to  buy  him.  He  is  rather  a 
pious  horse,  and  he  could  n't  be  taught  to  sin 
in  your  way.  My  old  father  would  revoke  his 
blessing  upon  me  if  I  let  you  have  that  horse 
for  any  such  purpose." 

The  fancy  man,  provoked  and  disappointed, 
returned  to  the  city  without  the  horse.  He 
said  to  a  friend,  "That's  a  queer  priest;  he 
thinks  more  of  his  horse  than  he  does  of 
money." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  old  Methodist  min- 
ister loved  his  horse.  Associates  in  trials  and 
labors  draw  toward  each  other  in  love.  His 
saddle  was  his  study.  Every  service  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  ride.  Through  rain  and  snow, 
through  mud  and  mire,  by  night  and  day, 
through  rivers  and  over  mountains,  in  weari- 
ness and  in  want,  his  horse  was  his  companion 
in  tribulation  and  his  never-failing  friend. 
Even  the  rude  Arab  is  virtuous  in  his  devo- 
tion to  his  steed.  Would  a  Methodist  minister 
be  less  so?  Would  he  have  a  mean  one?  Not 
if  he  knew  it.  His  nature  and  his  duties  for- 
bade it.  He  was  devoted  to  his  work;  his 
horse  must  not  balk  or  bolt.  He  was  prompt 
to  his  appointments;  his  horse  must  be  quick. 
He  was  enthusiastic;  his  horse  must  be  spirited. 
He  was  courageous;  his  horse  must  be  daring. 
He  believed  in  perfection;  his  horse  must  be 
perfect.  No  spavined,  foundered,  stupid  beast 
would  suit  him. 

But  those  days  of  chivalry  are  past  or  fast 
passing  away.  The  horse  is  now  to  the  Meth- 
odist minister  what  the  old  spinning-wheel  is 
to  the  farmer's  wife — a  thing  forgotten  or  the 
subject  for  legendary  story.  Now  the  circuits 
are  becoming  few.  The  minister  sits  in  his 
cozy  study  at  home  and  works  out  his  sermons 
surrounded  by  his  books.  His  charge  is  chiefly 
in  the  villages  or  the  cities,  and  he  goes 
easily  and  quickly  to  his  appointments,  or 
makes  his  pastoral  visits  on  foot.  He  has  no 
need  of  a  horse. 
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But  I  promised  to  tell  how  I  traded 
horses.  I  never  shall  forget  how  pleased  I  was 
when  I  got  my  first  horse.  I  was  stationed  at 
the  time  in  an  inland  Eastern  city  with  small 
suburban  factory  neighborhoods.  As  the  Au- 
tumn of  the  year  advanced  I  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  these 
neighborhoods.  Now  I  wanted  a  horse.  How 
should  I  get  one?  In  respect  to  his  qualities 
my  education  had  been  much  neglected.  I 
could  distinguish  a  horse  from  a  mule,  but  this 
was  about  the  extent  of  my  knowledge.  A 
good  parishioner  came  to  my  relief.  He  knew 
of  one  I  could  get,  one,  as  he  said,  that  "  would 
answer  my  turn."  He  was  not  young,  and 
would  not  be  learning  new  tricks.  I  found 
afterward  that  he  had  passed  well  into  his 
"teens,"  if  not  beyond  them.  He  was  good- 
looking — that  suited  my  taste  for  the  beautiful. 
He  was  kind — that  assured  me  I  could  manage 
him.  He  would  not  cost  much — that  accom- 
modated my  purse.  I  said  to  the  brother, 
"Bring  him  along;"  and  he  did.  Borrowing  a 
chaise  from  another,  and  buying  me  a  cheap 
harness,  I  thought  myself  fully  equipped  for 
my  work.  I  started  for  my  first  suburban 
appointment,  and  arrived  behind  time.  I  tried 
the  whip,  and  either  the  horse  had  become  so 
used  to  it  as  not  to  care  for  it,  or  else  it  was 
such  a  novelty  that  he  did  not  understand  its 
meaning.  He  would  walk,  and  I  wanted  him 
to  trot.  With  all  his  virtues  he  had  one  irre- 
deemable fault — he  was  slow  and  I  was  fast. 
While  I  was  a  goad  to  the  flesh  to  him,  he 
was  a  thorn  in  the  spirit  to  me.  What  should 
I  do?  A  way  came  for  my  relief.  I  had 
another  parishioner,  a  good,  steady  farmer,  and 
he  drove  oxen  with  a  horse  on  the  "  lead." 
But  his  horse  was  the  very  contrast  to  mine. 
He  was  quick,  and  either  he  started  before  the 
oxen  or  else  he  got  over  starting  by  the  time 
they  were  ready.  He  would  draw  the  whole 
load  or  none.  The  horse  fretted  at  the  oxen 
till  he  grew  poor,  and  the  farmer  fretted  at  the 
horse  till  it  threatened  his  patience.  One  day 
I  saw  his  perplexity,  and  said  to  him,  "  Brother 
S.,  you  have  got  my  horse  and  I  have  got 
yours.  Now  go  and  put  your  horse  in  my 
stable  and  take  mine." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  guess  you  're  right,  and 
I  will  do  it." 

And  he  did.  My 'old,  good-looking,  slow, 
imperturbable  horse  was  fit  to  lead  the  oxen, 
and  his  quick,  ready  one  knew  how  to  trot, 
and  I  was  taught  a  lesson  that  I  have  often 
seen  illustrated,  that  things  and  men  too  are 
valuable  as  they  are  adapted  to  what  is  around 
them. 


A  NOVEL. 
TO  BE  READ  IN  FIVE  MINUTES. 


Moonlight  evening — shady  grove, 
Two  young  people  much  in  love; 
Heroine  with  great  wealth  endowed, 
Hero  handsome,  poor,  and  proud; 
Truth  eternal,  hearts  united, 
Vows  of  changeless  passion  plighted; 
Kisses,  quarrels,  sighs,  caresses, 
Maiden  yields  one  of  her  tresses; 
Obstacles  to  be  surmounted, 
Happy  hours  passed  by  uncounted; 
Ugly  rival,  old  and  stale, 
Overhears  the  tender  tale. 

VOL.   II. 

Morning  in  the  east  looks  ruddy — - 
Scene:  young  lady's  father's  study. 
Hero,  with  his  hat  in  hand, 
Comes  her  ditto  to  demand; 
Angry  parent  storms,  abuses, 
And  at  once  consent  refuses; 
Maiden  faints  beneath  the  blow, 
Mother  intercedes — no  go; 
Shrieks,  hysterics,  protestations, 
Mixed  with  old  man's  execrations. 
Exit  lover — midst  the  din — ■ 
Ugly  rival  enters  in. 

VOL.    III. 

Time — a  moonlight  night  once  more; 
Scene — outside  the  lady's  door. 
Lover,  with  half-broken  heart, 
Swears  he  'd  rather  die  than  part. 
Garden — flowers — umbrageous  shade— 
Manly  accents — serenade. 
Chamber  window  opens  wide — 
Dehut  of  expectant  bride; 
Little  dog  most  kindly  mute — ■ 
Tears — rope-ladder — flight — pursuit- 
Gallant  steeds — too  late — night's  screen — 
Triumph — marriage — Gretna  Green. 
Old  man's  rage — disowns  forever — 
Ugly  rival — scarlet  fever. 

VOL.    IV. 

Old  man  sickly — sends  for  child — 

All  forgiven — reconciled ; 

Young  man  making  money  fast — 

Old  man's  blessing — dies  at  last. 

Youthful  couple  prove  probate — • 

Get  the  money — live  in  state — ■ 

Family  mansion — jewels,  plate. 

Mother's  wishes  crowned  with  joy — 

Doctors — nurses — little  boy. 

Time  proceeds — their  ties  endear — 

Olive  branches  year  by  year. 

Blessings  on  the  good  attend — ■ 

General  gladness—moral  end. 

London  Paper. 
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Let  no  man  trust  the  first  false  step 
Of  guilt;  it  hangs  upon  a  precipice, 
Whose  steep  descent  in  lost  perdition  ends. 
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EVELYN  LEE;  01,  A  WASTED  LIPE. 


L.     BICKNELL. 


SHE  was  a  weird  creature,  our  governess. 
Her  very  teaching  seemed  to  say  to  us, 
"  I  am  thinking  of  other  things,"  such  an  in- 
definable sadness  was  ever  hanging  over  her. 
She  came  to  our  tropical  home,  she  said, 
"because  it  would  seem  so  much  like  Eden  to 
be  where  the  flowers  were  always  blooming." 
We  came  to  love  her  ere  she  had  spent  a 
month  with  us,  but  when  the  month  had 
measured  two  years,  with  breaking  hearts  we 
laid  her  down  in  a  grave  with  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  Often  the  pale  nuns  visited  the  spot, 
leaving  some  delicate  token-flowers  above  her 
head.  They  would  only  say  to  us  that  "there 
was  blight  upon  her  heart,  but  none  upon  her 
name." 

She  had  given  me  several  manuscripts,  softly 
saying  "  I  might  make  a  book  Avhen  she  was 
gone."  But  it  was  long  after  we  missed  her 
at  the  piano  or  in  the  bower  ere  I  had  the 
courage  to  look  over  her  papers,  and  then,  in- 
stead of  writing  a  book,  I  had  a  book  to  read. 
It  was  all  in  snatches  and  fragments — all  the 
more  like  her.  First  was  a  sketch  of  Evelyn 
and  Alice  Lee,  an  allegory,  or  something  of 
that  sort;  but  you  may  read  as  I  have  done, 
for  by  these  half-journalized,  heart-relieving 
records  her  sorrowful  life  gave  back  some 
gleams  of  the  spirit  it  had  prisoned. 

Far  away  down  in  the  green  valleys  of  the 
past,  in  a  home  most  blessed  and  peaceful,  lived 
Evelyn  and  Alice  Lee.  Strangers  often  spoke 
in  their  praise,  while  the  mother  meekly  said 
she  'wished  her  children  to  be  lovely — good- 
ness was  the  true  loveliness.'  Very  near  to 
heaven  were  they  then,  thought  Evelyn.  If 
she  could  only  climb  to  the  top  of  the  white- 
armed  sycamore  her  little  hands  could  touch 
its  blue  floor.  Years  came,  and  knowledge, 
but  heaven  was  farther  off.  School  walls 
closed  around,  but  the  teacher's  smile  was  a 
daily  blessing — books  were  company.  Kind- 
ness sweetened  their  simple  plays  amid  the 
mosses  and  forget-me-nots  which  grew  on  the 
banks  of  the  babbling  rivulet.  First  sorrow 
was  in  parting  with  a  school-mate  before  cal- 
lous-hearted lessons  had  warped  their  sensibili- 
ties or  robbed  their  hearts  of  freshness.  Sweet 
as  the  honeysuckles  which  bordered  their  way 
were  the  thoughts  of  Evelyn  and  Alice  Lee,  as 
through  fragrant  scenes  and  widening  paths 
they  passed  from  childhood  up  to  the  gardens 
of   promise,  the  hopes  of  maidenhood.     There 


were  aspirations;  thought  reached  out  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  unseen  world;  the  stars  were 
lamps  for  many  an  hour  of  happy  converse, 
and  their  love  for  each  other  became  intense 
and  strong.  But  a  third  brought  love  and 
smiles  and  low  'words  to  Evelyn.  Heedless 
her  ear  at  first,  but  he  of  the  sweetest  vows 
wooed  and  won.  So,  wreathing  her  head  with 
flowers  and  her  heart  with  a  maiden's  trust, 
she  placed  her  hand  in  his  for  the  hidden 
journey  of  the  future.  And  Alice  blessed  them 
with  her  thoughtful,  hopeful  words;  but  her 
path  was  soon  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  going 
down  to  its  surging  waves,  and  then  she 
crossed  over  to  sing  with  the  angels.  A  great 
sorrow  darkened  the  spirit  of  Evelyn.  But  her 
own  fragments  must  tell  her  story — 

Sept.,  18 — . — Last  eve  a  whispering  lip  told 
me  that  my  Eugene  was  not  all  my  faith  had 
dreamed,  that  he  was  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
hand  I  had  given  him.  I  will  not  think  so, 
neither  will  I  listen  again  to  such  report. 
This  is  an  envious,  cold  world;  I  will  hide  me 
in  the  sweet  bower  of  home.  Evelyn. 

July,  18 — . — Imagination  held  a  golden  gob- 
let with  sparkling  draughts  for  me,  but  reality 
pressed  to  my  lips  an  iron  cup  in  which  floated 
the  "fennel's  bitter  leaf."  How  much  have  I 
been  learning!  The  beautiful  vail  which  I  had 
spread  so  tenderly  over  all  things  has  many  an 
unseemly  rent.  The  love  which  I  trusted  has 
been  as  the  driving  sleet  to  the  delicate  plant, 
chilling  its  vitality.  Evelyn. 

Christmas  eve,  18 — . — It  seems  as  if  the 
spirits  of  my  love  are  near  me,  so  solemn  are 
my  thoughts  to-night.  Too  well  I  know  their 
forms  are  lying  in  cheerless  graves  and  this 
howling  night- wind  is  sweeping  over  them. 
0  thou,  my  gentle  sister,  who  five  years  ago 
to-night  wast  by  my  side  with  a  circle  of  young 
and  joyous  beings,  art  thou  remembering  me 
in  the  dim  spirit-world,  which  for  three  years 
past  has  been  thy  dwelling-place?  And  more, 
my  babe?  How  I  yearn  to  know,  and  yet  why 
ask  such  hidden  things?  It  was  a  scathing 
trial  to  give  this  little  treasure  to  the  dust. 
Engraven  upon  the  brain  is  every  thing  which 
pertained  to  him;  the  brightness  of  the  eye, 
the  graceful  motions  of  the  tiny  hands,  the 
rare  beauty  of  his  features  are  ever  with  me. 
Deeper  are  the  lines  which  his  mute  sufferings 
traced  in  the  agony  which  freed  the  soul. 
There  is  a  thought  which  cheers  me.  How  we 
rejoice  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  brief 
years,  we  meet  with  friends,  though  soon  to 
separate;  -but  0,  when  in  heaven,  when  the 
storms  of  time  and  death  are  over,  how  full 
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will  be  onr  bliss  to  clasp  again  our  loved  ones, 
knowing  that  we  shall  part  no  more  forever! 

Evelyn. 

Feb.,  18 — . — How  clouded  are  the  latter  days! 
My  twenty-third  birthday!  Once  I  could  not 
have  believed  that  my  countenance  would  ever 
be  so  cold  and  passionless.  So  many  unseen 
waves  of  trouble  have  rolled  over  me  that  I 
have  lost  the  smile  of  the  olden  time,  even  for 
my  dearest  friends.  Has  not  this  been  per- 
mitted to  detach  my  love  from  things  that  per- 
ish and  draw  it  unto  Christ?  I  have  gone  to 
him  with  more  assurance  than  ever  before — 
gone  when  every  source  of  earthly  dependence 
had  failed,  and  by  his  Spirit  have  been  com- 
forted, by  the  strong  arm  of  God's  providence 
protected.  May  I  be  the  Lord's,  soul,  body, 
and  spirit!  Evelyn. 

Oct.,  18 — . — Again  and  again  am  I  walking 
to  the  little  grave.  The  future  was  utter  dark- 
ness when  he  died.  How  tedious  were  the 
hours  of  the  first  day  away  from  my  baby! 
now  a  year  has  passed  since  the  form  was  hid- 
den from  my  sight.  Thanks  be  to  thee,  0  my 
Savior,  for  the  glorious  hope  of  the  resurrec- 
tion !  Evelyn. 

Feb.,  18— .—My  twenty-fourth  birthday!  0, 
my  Heavenly  Father,  how  much  need  have  I 
to  praise  thy  holy  and  excellent  name!  Grant 
unto  me  a  thankful  heart,  unyielding  patience, 
and  complete  resignation  to  thy  will.  This 
word  is  much  with  me,  "Behold,  I  will  fine 
thee,  but  not  as  silver;  out  of  the  furnace  of 
affliction  have  I  chosen  thee."  Evelyn. 

June  11,  18 — . — The  passage  in  the  Eed  Sea, 
was  it  all  told?  I  passed  through  one,  but 
praise  for  deliverance  from  the  Pharaoh  who 
pursued  my  life  swallows  up  all  other  record. 
This  passage,  or  deliverance,  was  my  divorce. 
I  was  away  from  home  during  the  sittings  of 
the  court  which  was  to  decide  my  fate;  yet  my 
determination  was  made  to  keep  Eva  at  every 
hazard.  It  was  a  duty  so  plain  that  I  took 
every  precaution.  Early  the  morning  after  the 
decision  father  came  for  me,  telling  me  that 
Eva  was  mine  without  reserve;  that  all  which 
I  had  asked  had  been  granted  me;  even  more, 
my  name  had  been  changed  back  to  that  of 
my  father.  A  feeling  of  thankful  joy  met 
the  news,  yet  something  so  sad  and  heavy 
stole  round  the  heart  that  I  retired  to  shed 
tears  of  relief  unseen.  It  was  such  a  bitter  lot 
to  be  divorced  from  my  husband,  never  to 
think  of  him  again  as  such — a  severance  from 
him  in  the  future  whom  for  seven  years  past 
my  prayers  had  daily  and  nightly  pleaded  that 
God  through  grace  would  change  the  depravity 
of   heart  in   him   so   strangely  shown.     I   was 


unfeignedly  glad  to  be  released  from  the 
tyranny  which  was  crushing  me  so  fearfully, 
and  yet  I  wept  to  know  that  it  was  necessary. 
The  green  turf  never  made  a  more  hopeless 
life  or  a  more  final  separation  than  a  divorce 
has  made  for  me.  Yet  she  who  weeps  where 
the  flowers  are  springing  is  a  widow,  while  my 
tears  sink  upon  the  ashes  of  an  affection  without 
one  sunny  memory  to  bless  the  sorrow.  The 
blight,  and  moss,  and  mold  of  life  are  mine. 

Evelyn. 
Saturday  night — of  all  the  nights  which  time 
brings  round,  none  come  so  laden  with  deep 
thoughts.  How  has  the  week  passed?  Has 
one  good  deed  crowned  its  speeding  moments? 
Have  I  been  as  watchful,  as  prayerful  as  I 
have  desired  to  be?  On  are  the  questions 
carried  into  the  mysteries  of  the  swift-coming 
future.  How  many  Saturday  nights  will  fling 
their  shadows  over  me  till  life's  Saturday  night 
will  fold  me  in  its  silence?  I  may  linger  to 
trace  the  record  of  a  broken  heart,  a  heart 
that  has  suffered,  God  knows  how  much. 
Living  on  when  the  struggle  of  death  is  over! 
To  the  world,  to  the  mother  who  prays  for.  me, 
I  dare  not  reveal  the  withered  hopes  within 
my  bosom.  Father  of  mercy,  grant  to  my 
sweet  Eva  a  lot  amid  "the  green  pastures" 
of  love  beside  "the  still  waters"  of  peace! 

Evelyn. 

"  I  love  the  stars  for  the  thoughts  they  bring." 

Yes,  the  thoughts  they  bring  are  among  the 
choicest  in  life's  thought-garner.  What  holy 
aspirations  have  thrilled  my  spirit,  what  a 
casting  aside  of  flesh  and  earth  as  the  mind  in 
its  fervor  has  contemplated  the  solemn  beauty 
of  the  stars  at  midnight!  The  same  stars 
which  poets,  and  philosophers,  and  lovers  a 
thousand  years  since  gazed  upon  in  rapturous 
admiration!  Those  stars  glimmering  over  the 
battle-fields  of  centuries  and  dimly  seen  by  the 
watchers  at  the  couch  of  pain,  while  the  races 
of  man  have  come  and  gone!  Unchanging  to 
the  eye  of  mortal,  yet  we  know  that  when 
"  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a 
scroll"  this  intellect,  these  webs  of  thought, 
this  active  mind,  cultivated  or  not,  as  it  may 
be,  will  outlive  those  starry  lights,  those  worlds, 
perchance,  of  which  we  may  not  dream. 

Evelyn. 

Reverie  No.  10,000.— Is  it  that  I  have  be- 
come so  selfish  that  every  moment  alone  my 
dark  passage  through  life  is  all  that  I  see? 
Daily  present  trial  is  shielded  from  me,  but  in 
the  still  hours  of  night  the  panorama  of  the 
past  slowly  glides  before  me  in  its  own  fearful 
scenes,  and  I  remain  wakeful  night  after  night 
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with  the  effect  of  disappointment  upon  a  hop- 
ing spirit.  Why  mention  it  to  others?  No 
living  being  understands  me.  This  night,  as 
in  others,  the  breathing  of  sleepers  through  the 
chambers  is  heard  by  me.  They  may  waken 
when  the  clock-hammer  strikes  the  wire,  but 
who  thinks  each  intervening  moment  has  been 
reckoned  by  me?  Once  I  could  lay  this  same 
head  upon  the  pillow,  and  closing  my  eyes 
beheld  peaceful  visions  in  happy  dreams. 
Those  dreams  can  never  come  back  to  me. 
Long  nights  have  tediously  waited  the  morn- 
ing, when  sickness  prostrated  the  frame;  the 
moments  had  leaden  wings  when  I  watched 
beside  the  dying  or  the  dead;  but  unlike  all  of 
these  this  vigil  of  mine.  Intense  action  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  is  draining  the  vital- 
ity of  my  being.  What  ought  I  to  do?  'T  is 
to  read  and  write  with  my  eyes  open,  or  to 
close  them  to  weep  and  think.  Had  I  been 
cold-hearted  and  independent,  resentful  or  will- 
ful, this  would  never  have  been  the  case. 
Every  ability  of  mind  and  body  which  I  pos- 
sess that  would  realize  happiness  or  benefit 
others  are  so  many  pulses  throbbing  to  suffer. 

Evelyn. 
Three  o'clock,  A.  M. — Another  night  in 
June.  Is  my  mind  and  heart  being  trained 
for  some  future  good?  is  the  question  un- 
answered as  I  look  at  self  and  review  the 
aspirations,  the  purposes  of  each  day.  If  the 
present  is  disciplining  the  thinking  principle 
to  nobler  views  and  higher  aims,  how  patiently 
I  could  suffer!  But  there  will  come  misgiv- 
ings, and  the  vail  of  the  future  covers  all.  My 
position  in  society  is  a  humiliating  trial. 
Every  moment  does  something  remind  me  that 
I  am  isolated,  that  the  respect  my  proud  heart 
craves  can  never  be  offered.  With  friend  or 
stranger,  or  in  these  lone,  still  hours,  one 
thought  weighs  like  lead  upon  every  other — a 
divorced  woman!  There  is  a  land  where  affec- 
tion is  not  bestowed  unworthily,  where  no 
degree  of  earthly  anguish  can  debar  the  soul 
trusting  in  Christ  from  its  tranquil  happiness. 

Evelyn. 
Aug.,  18 — . — Aunt  C.  is  very  lonely.  Yet 
how  many  blessed  memories  soften  the  pang 
of  her  grief!  Not  so  with  me.  Like  the  bird 
escaped  from  the  huntsman's  grasp,  and  with 
broken  wing  and  bleeding  foot,  goes  cowering, 
fluttering  at  every  appearance  of  danger — this 
is  my  life.  Evelyn. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Be  neither  too  early  in  the  fashion  nor  too 
long  out  of  it,  nor  ever  in  the  extremes  of  it. 
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BY    AUGUSTA    M.    HUBBARD. 


IT  has  been  said  that  language  has  for  its 
object  the  concealment  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing and  not  its  expression,  as  once  imagined. 
Evidently  the  author  of  this  assertion  went  too 
far  when  he  assigned  a  conscious  cause  to  a 
sufficiently-apparent  fact.  Yet  the  truth  that 
language  necessarily  becomes  often1  almost  un- 
intelligible must  be  acknowledged.  There  is  a 
shade  of  difference  between  the  thoughts  which 
are  awakened  in  any  two  minds  by  the  utter- 
ance of  any  truth.  No  two  look  from  exactly 
the  same  stand-point.  No  two  can  ever  occupy 
exactly  the  same  relative  position.  Hence 
individual  and  antagonistic  ideas  upon  the 
same  subject  become,  from  the  impossibility  of 
clearly-understood  definitions,  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  outward  and 
apparent  life  of  action  testifies  more  truly  of 
the  inner  and  hidden  principle  which  moves  us, 
and  is  a  more  correct  exponent  of  it  than  any 
form  of  expression,  however  simple  or  elabo- 
rate. Yet  even  this  is  sometimes  a  more  vexa- 
tious riddle  than  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Al- 
though it  is  conceded  that  no  principle  can  exist 
in  the  heart  without  living  there  as  an  active 
force,  manifesting  itself  distinctly  in  the  ex- 
ternal life,  yet  since  no  two  temperaments 
afford  precisely  the  same  expression  to  the 
same  principle,  and  as  no  two  persons  have 
precisely  the  same  temperament,  we  must  nec- 
essarily acknowledge  the  liability  to  honest 
misconstruction. 

Then,  too,  different  systems  of  education 
emanating  from  minds  wholly  diverse  bring  to 
maturity,  through  the  elaboration  of  kindred 
and  opposing  principles,  characters  of  almost 
infinite  variety  of  tone  and  power.  These  dis- 
similar systems  modify  the  expression  of  emo- 
tion, so  that  the  same  depth  of  sorrow,  or  joy, 
or  anger  in  different  individuals  is  manifested 
by  different  external  signs.  This  necessarily 
renders  the  language  of  action  very  ambiguous. 

Again,  we  often  acquire,  either  from  timidity 
or  from  almost  unavoidable  imitation  of  the 
society  in  which  we  are  placed,  habits  of  man- 
ner simply  extraneous,  not  at  all  prompted  by 
the  motives  and  feelings  which  ordinarily  in- 
spire such  action,  and  thus  these  habits  are  no 
true  index  of  character.  In  addition,  surround- 
ing circumstances  seldom,  if  ever,  tend  to 
develop  evenly  the  whole  character.  Some 
natural  tendencies,  perhaps  the  weakest,  are 
drawn   out  in   the   performance   of   imperative 
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duties,  retarding  and  hindering  the  appropriate 
manifestation  of  strong  proclivities  and  princi- 
ples. This  fact,  too,  proves  that  the  natural 
and  the  apparent  character  must  be  often  very 
dissimilar.  Therefore,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  ordinary  manifestation  of  personal 
characteristics,  however  unaffected  it  may  be, 
seldom  affords  the  means  of  correct  judgment 
upon  really-natural,  distinctive  qualities. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  certain  class  who  are 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  deception  in  which 
they  live.  They  have  formed  for  themselves 
an  ideal,  a  misconception  of  what  they  are, 
and  in  each  decision  upon  action  they  decide 
not  according  to  their  personal  judgment  and 
inclination,  but  as  they  fancy  would  harmo- 
nize with  the  character  of  this  imaginary  being, 
this  misrepresentation  of  themselves.  They 
are  constantly  endeavoring  to  meet  the  sup- 
posed expectations  of  the  world  with  regard  to 
them,  and  thus  invariably  lose  the  appropriate 
manifestation  of  their  natural  individual  char- 
acteristics. We  may  discover  instances  of  this 
forced,  and  thus  ambiguous  expression  of  char- 
acter in  every  condition  of  society. 

There  are,  alas!  those  who,  by  a  continuous 
effort,  so  shroud  themselves  in  falsehood  as  to 
reach  the  very  aphelion  point  from  God  and 
unaffected  honesty.  These  exhibit,  perhaps,  as 
perfect  a  correspondence  between  the  inner  and 
outward  life,  as  great  a  similitude  between 
character  and  reputation  as  any  one  class.  The 
garb  of  voluntary  deception  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  transparent  drapery  worn,  leaving  the 
outlines  of  the  half-concealed  and  deformed 
figure  clearly  exposed  to  the  observation  of  an 
appreciative  world.  Few  indeed  are  there  who 
dare  seem  to  be  what  they  are,  who  never  live 
an  untruth,  and  these  few,  from  the  novelty  of 
honesty,  are  more  liable  to  be  misunderstood 
than  those  who  are  intentionally  deceptive. 

There  is  a  stern  uprightness,  an  unflinching 
integrity  in  the  Christian  character  which  fully 
commends  itself  to  all;  yet  may  we  not  even 
here  trace  the  presence  of  an  apparent  though, 
to  some  extent,  unconscious  affectation?  Some 
lingering  reverence  for  monkish  gravity  and 
austerity  is  often  seen  to  stifle  a  natural,  child- 
like joyousness  so  consistent  with  the  pro- 
fession of  those  who  are  termed  the  "  sons  of 
God."  A  self-consciousness  of  wisdom  often 
rejects  the  unquestioning  confidence  of  those 
who,  in  their  unsophisticated  simplicity  of 
character  and  conduct,  become  as  "little  chil- 
dren," and  thus  enter  into  the  kingdom,  and  an 
intense  desire  to  conceal  from  the  scrutinizing 
glances  of  the  world  any  personal  evidence  of 
the   effects    of   the    Adamic    fall    often    impels 


earnest  and  good  men  to  shroud  themselves  in 
robes  of  asceticism,  doubt,  and  simulation. 

Christ  has  said,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."  And  it  is  very  true  that  every 
thought  and  feeling  distinctly  affects  the  per- 
manent character,  and  must  be  expressed  in 
the  outer  life.  Yet  if  we  recollect  that  the 
language  of  action,  though  spoken  loudly,  has  a 
thousand  dialects,  and  remember  that  there  is 
a  thick  vail  of  flesh  between  each  other's  hearts, 
we  shall  be  taught  to  judge  not  rashly,  nor 
with  undue  confidence. 

Scarcely  ever  do  we  appreciate  truly  the 
relations  of  life  so  that  things  shall  seem  what 
they  are,  and  with  just  as  imperfect  vision  do 
we  look  upon  each  other.  Mystery  shrouds 
every  thing,  even  the  hearts  of  those  we  love. 
Naught  but  death  shall  rend  in  twain  the  vail 
hiding  from  our  eager  gaze  the  precincts  of 
that  sanctum  sanctorum  which  holds  not  alone 
the  secrets  of  alembics,  the  keys  to  unsolved 
problems,  and  the  shining  clew  to  many  an  in- 
tricate labyrinth  in  metaphysics  and  theology 
but  the  uncloaked  human  heart. 


RETROSPECTION. 


BY    ELIZABETH    E.    B.    PERKY. 


"  It  might  have  been,"  we  ofttimes  say, 
As  our  dim  eyes  are  backward  cast 

To  where  some  broken  idol  lies 
Amid  the  shadows  of  the  past. 

Perchance  some  love,  whose  secret  grave 
Our  memory  keepeth  sadly  green, 

With  the  sweet  thought  of  what  it  was 
Before  a  shadow  came  between. 

Some  better  way  we  might  have  trod, 
Some  purer  bliss  we  might  have  gained; 

The  truth  comes  late  unto  the  heart, 
And  fills  it  with  an  untold  pain. 

We  choose  not  always  what  is  best; 

Deceitful  hopes,  where  have  they  led? 
We  seek  for  flowers,  alas!  how  oft 

To  come  upon  the  thorns  instead! 

Back  to  sweet  Summer  days  long  gone 
This  thought  doth  bear  my  spirit  sad 

To  where  I  stood,  and  looked  beyond 
With  a  bright  dream  that  made  me  glad. 

There  was  a  time — but  need  I  care 
To  resurrect  the  dead  hopes  more, 

Since  it  has  proved  a  mirage  fount 
That  lay  my  thirsting  soul  before? 

"  It  might  have  been,"  we  ofttimes  say, 
As  our  dim  eyes  are  backward  cast; 

Yet  0,  we  know  not  what  is  best, 
So,  Father,  lead  us  to  the  last. 
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BY    H.    H.    MOORE,    CHAPLAIN   V.    S.    A. 


LIFE  AMONG  THE  LOWLY. 

THAT  class  of  the  population  of  Florida 
commonly  known  as  "  crackers,"  but  de- 
nominated by  the  planters  and  politicians  of 
the  South  "  poor  trash,"  are  indeed  sorry  speci- 
mens of  the  Caucasian  family.  The  writer  em- 
ploys these  terms  of  degradation  and  oppro- 
brium not  because  he  approves  of  their  use  in 
common  parlance,  but  as  without  them  it  is 
impossible,  historically  and  descriptively,  to 
convey  to  the  reader  a  true  and  faithful  idea 
of  the  subject  in  question.  But  at  present 
these  terms  are  the  every-day  appellations  of  a 
large  portion— at  least  three-fourths— of  the 
country  people  of  Florida.  They  rest  upon 
them  with  the  paralyzing  weight  of  an  incubus, 
and  indicate  the  existence  of  a  gulf  deep  and 
wide  yawning  between  them  and  refined  social 
and  civil  life.  But  what  is  still  worse,  their 
spirits  are  crushed  and  withered  into  littleness, 
weakness,  and  deformity  by  the  bitterness  and 
scorn  which  has  for  generations  been  heaped 
upon  them.  The  impression  has  been  burned 
into  their  inmost  soul,  as  if  deeply  branded 
there,  and  forming  a  part  of  their  being,  that 
they  are  plebeians,  born  of  plebeians,  and  an  in- 
ferior class.  They  have  no  more  sense  of 
equality  in  manhood  with  the  lordly  planters 
than  have  the  slaves.  One  has  but  to  witness 
their  servile  and  cringing  spirit  to  understand 
how  little  of  the  outrageous  Southern  politi- 
cians saw  in  the  statement  that  nations  should 
not  be  governed  by  majorities,  that  the  elect- 
ive franchise  and  law-making  power  should  be 
confined  to  the  few  whose  "  destiny  it  was  to 
govern,"  and  that  some  men,  white  as  well  as 
black,  were  born  with  saddles  on  their  back, 
while  others  were  born  "  booted  and  spurred, 
ready  to  ride  them."  The  physical  condition 
of  this  people  is  melancholy  enough,  but  it  is 
only  a  true  and  just  representation  of  the  low- 
liness and  poverty  of  their  mind. 

This  style  of  life  is  one  of  the  harvests  pro- 
duced by  the  unsparing  spirit  of  the  slave 
system  of  the  South.  The  degradation  of  labor 
is  the  seed  which  has  darkened  such  large 
fields  in  this  sunny  land  with  ignorance,  sor- 
row, and  shame.  By  interweaving  healthful, 
manly  toil  with  chattebsm  and  the  lash  it  was 
made  disgraceful  in  the  estimation  of  the  igno- 
rant. This  was  the  first  and  most  elevated 
view  taken  of  the  subject,  but  now  the  moral 
and  manly  features  are  lost  sight  of,  and  labor 
is  slaverv,  and  slaverv  is  labor.     These  terms 
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have  become  synonymous  or  convertible.  I 
can  fancy  that  often  when  contrasting  their 
situation  with  that  of  the  planters  and  politi- 
cians an  ambitious  thought  inspired  their 
bosoms  to  be  men,  and  that  they  felt  like 
making  an  effort  to  attain  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  society.  But  what  could  they  do? 
What  was  the  first  step  they  could  take? 
On  whatever  side  they  turned  their  eyes  they 
saw  that  all  posts  of  honor  and  emolument 
were  occupied  by  the  slave-owning  class,  and 
that  only  the  door  to  menial  labor  invited 
their  entrance  or  would  admit  their  presence. 
If  they  accepted  the  alternative  the  disgrace 
of  labor  associated  them  with  the  slave  if  it 
did  not  bind  them  to  slavery,  and  these  toil- 
links  glittered  in  the  indignation  and  scorn  of 
the  lordlings  whose  companionship  they  coveted. 
By  this  degradation  of  labor  the  South  has 
immensely  retarded  its  growth,  has  left  undis- 
turbed immense  sums  of  wealth  buried  in  its 
soil,  has  ruined,  soul  and  body,  millions  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  now,  as  I  believe,  is  suffering 
the  punitive  and  corrective  judgments  of  the 
Almighty.  In  Paradise  labor  was  required  of 
Adam  and  his  fair  spouse  to  dress  and  preserve 
the  trees,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  of  the  garden. 
Without  this  exercise  and  care  bestowed  Eden 
would  have  lost  its  beauty  and  man  his  vigor 
and  happiness.  Take  from  us  all  employment, 
of  either  body  or  mind,  and  but  slight  addi- 
tions can  be  made  to  our  wretchedness.  The 
South  has  divorced  its  poor  white  population 
from  labor,  and  thus  far  subverted  the  order  of 
the  universe  of  God.  This  is  one  of  the  horrid 
shapes  in  which  its  great  crime  must  ever  ex- 
hibit its  deformity.  The  poor  whites  were 
shamed  away  from  labor  and  deprived  of  its 
benefits;  the  negroes  were  driven  to  it  and 
then  robbed  of  their  hard  earnings. 

While  yet  Florida  was  a  Spanish  province 
the  excellence  of  its  climate  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  facility  with  which  a  living 
could  be  made  by  hunting  and  otherwise  be- 
came known  throughout  the  South,  and  es- 
pecially in  Georgia.  The  poor  also  found  it 
difficult  in  the  older  States  to  make  any  kind 
of  a  living  without  labor,  and  the  scorn  of  the 
wealthy  proud,  and  even  that  of  some  of  the 
negroes  whose  condition  was  superior  to  their 
own,  became  unendurable,  and  such  as  could 
started  for  the  Florida  peninsula.  They  came 
here  with  the  impression  that  this  country 
was  a  paradise,  or  something  superior  to  ancient 
Eden,  as  it  required  no  care  or  dressing,  that 
its  spontaneous  productions,  together  with  the 
"sports"  of  the  chase,  would  save  them  from 
the  sweat  and  degradations  of  labor,  and  that' 
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in  the  pride  of  redeemed  manhood  they  could 
look  with  proper  contempt  upon  the  slave  and 
all  other  children  of  toil.  After  Florida  became 
a  territory  of  the  United  States  emigration, 
especially  from  Georgia,  greatly  increased;  but 
it  was  of  the  same  class  as  the  former,  and  in- 
spired by  the  same  considerations.  Indolence, 
the  result  of  principle  and  practice,  was  the 
normal  state  of  the  people — idleness  their  glory 
and  elysium.  In  coming  here  the  thought 
never  entered  the  mind  of  one  in  a  thousand 
of  building  up  a  State,  of  subduing  the  forests, 
of  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country,  of  planting  churches,  building  schools 
and  colleges,  and  of  being  a  power  in  the  land. 
Any  such  suggestion  made  to  them  would  have 
sounded  like  mockery  or  as  the  wildest  dream. 
The  highest  political  or  social  honor  they  had 
ever  enjoyed  was  access  to  the  ballot-box  to 
cast  a  vote,  not  for  a  peer,  but  for  some  one 
vastly  their  superior.  Being  voted  for  they 
did  not  count  as  among  their  privileges,  and 
of  their  own  power  through  the  ballot-box 
they  scarcely  had  the  faintest  conceptions. 
Such  a  class  of  people,  leaving  the  centers  of 
even  Southern  civilization,  and  plunging  into 
the  pine  barrens,  the  hammocks,  and  the  ever- 
glades of  Florida,  or  settling  on  the  shores  of 
its  numerous  lakes  and  along  its  rivers,  scat- 
tered over  a  large  territory,  with  nothing  to 
bind  them  together  or  excite  their  ambition, 
would  meet  our  utmost  expectations  if  they 
did  not  relapse  into  a  condition  bordering  upon 
barbarism. 

Let  us  now  go  out  among  the  habitations 
of  these  lowly  ones,  scattered  around  in  the 
pine  barrens,  often  many  miles  apart,  and  for 
ourselves  look  into  their  condition.  Let  us  not 
go  as  cold  philosophers  or  simply  to  gratify 
curiosity,  but  as  philanthropists,  as  statesmen, 
and  as  Christians.  In  the  center  of  a  clearing 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  acres  we  see  a  log-cabin 
about  twelve  by  fourteen  feet  square,  the  logs 
from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  from 
one  to  five  inches  apart,  a  door,  or  a  place  cut 
for  one,  no  window,  a  stick-and-clay  chimney — 
the  clay  is  very  hard  when  burnt,  and  is  the 
same  as  the  "clay-eaters"  use — a  puncheon 
floor,  benches  and  blocks  answer  for  chairs,  a 
bedstead  is  seldom  seen,  articles  of  bedding  few 
in  number  and  those  ragged  and  dirty,  cooking 
utensils  and  dishes  of  the  rudest  kind,  and 
these,  I  think,  about  complete  the  inventory 
of  house,  its  conveniences  and  furniture.  Let 
us  step  outside,  for  the  prospect  will  be  more 
inviting.  One  quarter  of  this  small  patch  of 
ground  is  under  cultivation;  if  the  family  is 
among  the  better  class  an  old  horse  may  be 


seen  lariatted  not  far  away,  and  if  a  little  old 
cart  is  standing  near  by,  on  the  corner  of  the 
house  a  rope  or  raw-hide  harness  may  be  seen. 
A  fence  made  of  poles  and  brush  incloses  the 
clearing.  A  spring  is  probably  not  far  off  in 
the  woods.  One  or  more  guns  and  a  small 
pack  of  degenerate  dogs  are  always  at  hand. 
The  leg  of  a  deer  may  be  seen  hanging  from 
the  ridge-pole  of  the  house  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  dogs.  If  near  a  lake  or  river  nets  and 
fishing  tackle  will  form  an  important  item  in 
the  fixtures  of  the  place.  Near  the  corner  of 
the  house,  in  a  little  rude  frame-work,  may  be 
seen  a  small  mill,  a  little  larger  than  a  coffee- 
mill,  which  is  the  veritable  "corn-cracker" 
itself,  after  which  this  people  was  named. 
One  woman  by  hard  labor  can  "crack"  corn 
enough  in  two  hours  to  supply  a  family  of 
three  persons  one  day. 

This  picture  of  an  old  American  habitation 
is  distressing  enough,  but  it  will  be  increased 
as  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  natives  of 
the  place.  The  men  of  Florida  are  generally 
tall,  very  straight,  and  trim  built,  of  narrow 
and  sloping  shoulders,  small  and  angular  head, 
small  eyes  of  a  snakey,  suspicious  look,  arms 
long  and  dangling,  complexion  colorless  and 
corpse-like  in  appearance,  hair  long,  tangled, 
and  matted,  and  their  general  appearance  makes 
the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  stranger 
accustomed  to  good  society  at  the  North  that 
they  just  have  emerged  from  the  dark  cells  of 
the  State  prison  at  the  expiration  of  a  term 
of  long  confinement.  They  are  lank  and  lean, 
and  look  as  if  they  were  hungry.  Their  cloth- 
ing is  of  the  coarsest  cotton  galligaskins  order. 
A  melancholy,  drowsy  dreaminess  forms  the 
background  to  the  doubting  expression  of  the 
eye.  The  wife  and  grown-up  daughters,  if 
there  be  any,  are  as  likely  to  be  found  out  of 
doors  as  in  the  house.  They  may  be  seen  in 
the  edge  of  the  wood  with  ax  in  hand  chop- 
ping brush  or  belaboring  some  fallen  tree  for 
fire-wood,  or  with  negro  hoes  at  work  in  the 
field  or  garden,  or  perhaps  sitting  on  stumps 
and  blocks  fighting  gallinippers.  And  what 
more  can  they  do?  They  have  no  house  to 
keep  in  order,  no  spinning,  or  sewing,  or  knit- 
ting to  occupy  their  attention.  The  Florida 
women  are  as  uncouth  in  their  appearance  and 
more  disgusting  than  the  men.  Their  skin  is 
as  utterly  colorless  as  that  of  the  other  sex, 
unless  a  shade  of  leather  color  has  been  burnt 
on  them  by  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  If  upon 
their  countenance  you  can  detect  the  slightest 
expression  it  is  that  of  complete  satisfaction. 
While  in  camp  at  Magnolia  an  aged  matron 
visited  us  in  the  following  plight  with  pies  and 
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vegetables  to  sell.  Her  ladyship  must  have 
been  seventy  years  of  age;  she  was  spare  and 
wrinkled,  with  large  red  blotches  on  her  face, 
and  was  mounted  on  a  skeleton  of  a  horse 
fastened  by  ropes  to  a  shackly,  creaking  cart, 
which  contained  her  two  grown-up  daughters 
and  their  store  of  merchandise.  She  kept  her 
seat  on  the  animal  while  the  daughters  slipped 
out  of  the  cart  and  did  the  trading.  All 
seemed  contented  as  if  they  were  enjoying 
the  highest  style  of  life.  The  appearance  of 
the  children,  though  clad  in  the  cast-off  gar- 
ments of  their  fathers,  is  really  more  sprightly 
and  interesting  than  that  of  the  parents.  But 
the  blighting  curse  which  rests  upon  every  thing 
is  idleness.  The  man  seldom  leaves  his  elysium 
except  for  fishing  and  hunting.  The  appear- 
ance of  cultivated  and  well-dressed  strangers  at 
their  door  is  like  angel  visits,  few  and  far 
between.  When  one  such  approaches  their 
habitation  all  eyes  are  upon  him,  but  he  meets 
a  sort  of  statue-like  gaze,  relieved  a  little,  per- 
haps, by  an  expression  of  wonder.  But  what 
is  most  distressing  in  all  this  is  the  content- 
ment of  the  people.  They  take  their  squalid- 
ness  and  poverty  as  a  matter-of-course  affair, 
or  they  have  no  taste,  no  ambition  that  craves 
any  thing  better  or  higher. 

When  it  so  happens  that  a  number  of  fami- 
lies are  settled  in  the  same  region  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  fiddle  by  any  one  of  the  number  is  a 
matter  of  much  public  interest.  It  is  a  bond 
of  union  among  all  the  neighbors,  the  same  as 
a  church  or  a  school-house  is  at  the  North. 
As  often  as  once  a  week  there  is  an  assembling 
of  all  ages  at  some  house,  and  the  whole  night 
is  spent  in  the  excitements  of  the  dance.  Hav- 
ing made  many  inquiries  and  taken  some  pains 
while  circulating  newspapers  to  ascertain  the 
facts  in  reference  to  their  education,  I  judge 
that  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  adult 
population  can  read  understanding^  any  book. 
Very  few  of  the  men  who  have  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  were  able  to  subscribe  their  names. 
Of  the  general  history  of  the  world  and  of 
their  own  country  they  know  nothing  except 
what  they  have  learned  from  oral  political  dis- 
cussions. The  principles  involved  in  the  war 
now  raging  are  far  better  understood  by  (he 
negroes  than  by  these  poor,  deluded  whiles. 
They  have  no  conception  of  the  consuming 
curse  which  slavery  has  been  to  them  and  to 
their  country.  They  are  the  complete  victims 
of  the  deceptions  and  the  frauds  which  politi- 
cians have  practiced  upon  them.  Such  is  the 
general  rule,  and  I  regret  that  the  exceptions 
to  it  are  so  few. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  speak  of  the  morals  of 


this  people  satisfactorily  to  myself.  Negatively 
it  is  certain  that  they  are,  like  Indians,  free 
from  all  the  great  crimes  that  pertain  to  cities 
and  the  business  and  political  world.  It  is 
certain,  too,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
development  of  such  habits  and  vices.  In 
Piedmont,  Switzerland,  and  in  New  England, 
when  the  colony  was  first  planted,  extreme 
poverty  and  the  loftiest  positive  virtue  existed 
together.  The  Floridans  have  the  lowliness 
and  the  poverty;  but  the  virtue,  based  upon 
intelligence  and  working  at  the  great  problem 
of  human  happiness,  they  have  not.  Public 
spirit,  benevolence,  and  charity  have  but  the 
slightest  hold  upon  their  hearts.  When  all 
have  the  means  of  keeping  soul  and  body 
together  and  nothing  more  is  wanted,  there  is 
no  room  or  call  for  the  working  of  these  benign 
principles.  School-houses  are  almost  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  and  thousands  of  these 
people  pass  years  without  hearing  the  Gospel 
preached.  A  neighborhood  prayer  meeting  in 
the  pine  barrens  is  a  thing  almost  unheard  of. 
It  is  melancholy  to  see  how  little  respect  is 
paid  to  the  relics  of  the  dead.  As  a  matter  of 
business  the  body  is  coffined  and  buried,  and 
that  is  all.  As  officials,  both  civil  and  relig- 
ions, are  generally  not  at  hand  nor  in  conven- 
ient distance  to  solemnize  hymeneal  rites,  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  nature  and  obligations 
of  the  marriage  covenant  are  but  partially 
understood  and  still  less  practiced.  The  moral 
tone  of  the  community  may  be  seen  in  the 
liberal  courtesies  which  are  extended  to  per- 
sons whose  conjugal  allegiances  were  formed 
without  regard  to  religion  or  law.  Yet  lawful 
marriage  is  counted  honorable,  and  the  public 
conscience  on  this  subject  is  not  dead. 

The  practical  question  now  arises,  What 
shall  be  done  for  Florida?  She  is  out  on  a 
tempestuous  sea,  and  all  the  old  timbers  of  her 
poorly-built  bark  are  rotting  and  breaking  to 
pieces.  Where  will  she  be  found  when  the 
tempest  is  past?  Who  will  care  for  her  then? 
for  she  must  be  rebuilt.  It  is  an  important 
fact  that  for  some  years  before  the  war  emigra- 
tion from  the  North,  mostly  from  Maine,  had 
set  in  toward  Florida,  The  occasion  of  this 
was  the  ship-building  and  lumbering  interest. 
Jacksonville  was  called  a  Southern  town  with 
Northern  principles.  Its  immense  saw-mills 
were  built  by  Northern  capital.  Fernandina, 
Magnolia,  and  other  places  owe  their  existence 
almost  exclusively  to  emigration  from  the 
North.  When  peace  shall  be  restored  the 
business  which  was  once  so  flourishing  and 
profitable  will  be  resumed.  Many  soldiers 
have    fallen    in    love    with    the    climate    and 
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scenery  of  this  country,  and  intend  if  they 
survive  the  slaughters  of  the  war  to  settle  and 
remain  here.  The  cultivation  of  the  orange 
and  the  lemon  might  be  made  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  interests  in  the  world. 
Millions  on  millions  of  money  are  to  be  made 
out  of  these  pine  forests,  either  in  the  turpen- 
tine, or  lumber  business,  or  both.  Live  oak 
abounds  in  this  State,  and  will  continue  to 
grow  so  as  to  meet  for  years  to  come  the 
demands  of  all  our  ship-yards.  The  soil, 
though  too  light  and  sandy  for  corn,  grows 
cotton  and  sugar-cane  well. 

If  Florida  is  redeemed  and  her  squalid  poor 
and  mentally  degraded  are  elevated,  it  must  be 
done  by  the  leaven  of  a  Northern  element, 
strengthened  and  protected  by  the  general 
Government.  The  people  of  the  North  and 
East  must  take  this  country  in  hand  somewhat 
as  they  did  Kansas.  While  our  armies  meet 
in  battle  and  conquer  the  Southern  armies,  the 
people,  the  Churches,  the  men  and  women  of 
the  North  should  take  possession  of  this  coun- 
try and  sway  its  future  interests.  The  children 
of  these  poor,  ignorant  ones  must  be  decently 
clothed,  taught  to  labor,  and  taught  that  labor 
is  honorable  and  a  duty;  they  must  be  put 
into  school  and  led  by  gentle  hands  to  the 
Sabbath  school  and  to  the  sanctuary.  The  ex- 
ample of  industry  and  thrift  may  not  be  wholly 
lost  upon  those  of  mature  years.  But  if  the 
thunders  of  war  and  its  purifying  lightnings, 
followed  by  political,  moral,  industrial,  and 
social  influences,  fail  to  reach  them,  we  have 
left  to  apply  in  their  case  the  superior  power 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  Word  of  God  in 
its  purity  they  evidently  know  but  little  about. 
But  should  it  prove  that  the  character  of  these 
men  have  become  crystallized,  solidified,  and 
fixed,  and  that  they  must  in  ignorance  and 
stupidity  pass  away,  their  children,  the  North- 
ern element,  and  the  freed  and  educated 
blacks,  will  be  able  to  control  the  fortunes  of 
the  State  and  lead  it  onward  and  upward  in  a 
career  of  prosperity  and  power  which  will  cor- 
respond with  her  lovely  climate,  her  location, 
and  innumerable  natural  advantages. 


Dean  Swift  says  the  common  fluency  of 
speech  in  most  men  and  most  women  is  owing 
to  a  scarcity  of  matter,  together  with  a  scarcity 
of  words;  for  whoever  is  a  master  of  language 
and  has  a  mind  full  of  ideas  will  be  apt  in 
speaking  to  hesitate  upon  the  choice  of  both, 
whereas  common  speakers  have  only  one  set 
of  ideas  and  one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in. 


MEMORIES  OF  EOME, 


BY    REV.     K.     B.     WELCH. 


THE  PANTHEON "  PEIDE   OF   EOME." 

IN  Borne  the  ancient  and  the  modern  coexist 
and  often  surprise  the  traveler  with  a  two- 
fold pleasure.  Occasionally  the  antique  has 
not  only  survived  till  the  present,  but  in  the 
midst  of  changes  and  reverses  which  have 
overtaken  Bome,  bringing  in  their  train  war, 
and  desolation,  and  sack,  and  plunder,  has 
marvelously  escaped,  retaining  its  perfection 
amid  surrounding  ruin.  Such  surprises  are 
especially  welcomed  by  the  traveler.  Among 
these  the  Pantheon  is  perhaps  preeminent. 
This  name,  applied  to  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  architecture  in  the  world,  is,  as 
the  lexicons  tell  us,  from  Vav— all — and  Qebg — - 
God — signifying,  a  temple  dedicated  to  all  the 
gods.  Though  now  a  Christian  church,  it  was 
built  by  pagans  and  dedicated  to  idolatry.  A 
century  before  the  Coliseum  was  this  temple  of 
the  gods  erected.  In  comparison  with  the 
Pantheon  St.  Peter's  is  of  modern  date.  At 
the  dedication  of  St.  Peter's,  in  1626,  A.  D., 
the  Pantheon  had  already  been  for  nearly 
seventeen  hundred  years  a  favorite  Boman 
temple.  During  the  entire  reign  of  Augustus 
and  onward  for  centuries  it  witnessed  the  rites 
of  pagan  worship;  pagan  deities  reposed  within 
its  lofty  niches,  and  from  its  marble  altars  in- 
cense rose  to  idol  gods.  But  the  triumph  and 
the  conversion  of  Constantine  changed  the  for- 
tune and  the  philosophy  of  Bome  and  opened 
the  capital  of  the  world  to  the  dominion  of 
Christ.  The  Pantheon  was  cleansed  from  idols, 
and  in  608,  A.  D.,  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  living  and  true  God;  and  so  it  has  con- 
tinued for  twelve  succeeding  centuries. 

But  not  only  by  its  antiquity  and  its  history 
does  it  interest  us,  but  also  by  its  architectural 
excellence.  Visitors  from  all  lands  and  artists 
of  every  age  have  united  in  their  admiration 
of  the  Pantheon.  Michael  Angelo  made  it  the 
model  of  his  grandest  achievement  in  architect- 
ure, for  when  he  declared  that  he  would  hang 
the  Pantheon  in  the  air,  he  meant  that  he 
would  reproduce  it,  if  possible,  in  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's.  Its  dimensions  are  so  familiar  that 
I  scarcely  need  repeat  them.  Its  massive  walls 
are  said  to  be  twenty  feet  thick.  It  has  been 
styled  "the  Boman  rotunda,"  in  allusion  to  its 
form.  The  structure  is  a  perfect  circle,  143 
feet  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a  dome  143 
feet  in  Light  from  the  floor,  which  has  but  one 
if  any  equal  in  the  world.  In  the  center  of 
the    dome    is    a    circular    opening    28    feet    in 
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diameter,  which  alone  lets  in  the  day,  and  this, 
when  the  skies  are  fair,  is  sufficient  to  flood 
the  Pantheon  with  light.  The  walls  were  faced 
originally  with  white  marble  and  the  dome 
covered  with  brass;  and  then  when  the  Pan- 
theon caught  and  reflected  the  splendors  of  the 
Italian  sky,  it  must  have  seemed,  as  Pliny 
declared  it,  "  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world."  Its  peculiarity  in  form,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  is  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  portico  at  the  entrance,  which  some 
have  styled  "  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  Pantheon."  It  consists  of  sixteen  mag- 
nificent Corinthian  columns  in  a  triple  row, 
each  column  a  single  block  of  Oriental  granite 
five  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  fifty  feet  high, 
with  base  and  capital  of  Grecian  marble.  All 
this,  and  more  than  I  have  specified,  combined 
to  render  it  an  object  of  special  attraction  to 
me;  and  as  it  was  near  my  hotel,  at  the  early 
dawn  of  my  first  day  in  Rome  I  repaired  to 
this  celebrated  temple. 

The  hour  was  propitious.  I  was  alone,  and 
this,  too,  was  a  favoring  circumstance.  The 
street  was  but  little  disturbed  by  the  bustle 
of  business.  A  single  soldier  watched  beside 
the  iron  gateway.  A  single  devotee  was  pass- 
ing the  vestibule  to  perform  the  matin  devo- 
tions at  the  altar.  What  I  had  read  of  the 
Pantheon  recurred  to  mind,  and  with  a  nerv- 
ous dread  of  disappointment  I  approached  the 
portico.  Before  me  rose  the  Corinthian  col- 
umns, which  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years  had  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  rotunda, 
still  erect  and  firm,  though  ancient  Rome  had 
fallen  and  the  Cassars  were  mingling  with  the 
dust;  still  sublime,  though  dimmed  indeed  by 
age,  perhaps  more  grand  by  reason  of  the 
gloom  contracted  from  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries,  at  least  more  venerable.  I  gazed 
upon  them  reverently,  as  they  stood  the  silent, 
majestic  monuments  of  the  distant  past.  To 
and  fro  I  walked  amid  the  colonnades  of  this 
graceful  portico,  till  the  mighty  columns  grew 
somewhat  familiar,  and  the  symmetry  of  form 
and  dimension  gradually  revealed  itself,  and  I 
could  feel  the  satisfaction  and  repose  which 
architectural,  like  musical,  harmony  is  compe- 
tent to  impart.  On  the  frieze  above  me  I  read 
the  Latin  inscription  which  identifies  the  age 
and  the  author  of  the  Pantheon:  "  M.  Agrippa, 
L.  F.  Cos.  Tertium,  Fecit" — built  in  the  third 
consulship  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  whom  history 
mentions  as  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus  Csesar. 
Before  me  was  a  grand  marble  door-way,  more 
than  six  times  my  own  night,  and  wide  enough 
to  admit  twelve  men  abreast,  guarded  by  colos- 
sal bronze  doors  hung  upon  huge  bronze  pilas- 


ters, surmounted  by  a  brazen  grating,  all 
antique,  and  by  common  consent  as  ancient  as 
the  consulship  of  Agrippa.  The  massive  doors 
opened  at  the  touch  of  the  porter,  and  I  en- 
tered the  stately  vestibule,  the  same  which  for 
ages  had  admitted  the  devout  and  the  curious 
into  the  magnificent  temple.  For  awhile  I 
stood  confused  and  overpowered  by  the  com- 
bination of  grandeur,  and  beauty,  and  historic 
associations  which  crowded  upon  me.  The  full 
morning  light  was  streaming  down  through 
the  circular  opening  at  the  summit  of  the 
dome,  filling  the  rotunda  with  its  splendor. 
From  the  gloom  of  the  shaded  portico  I  had 
been  transferred  into  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
sunlit  interior.  Altars,  and  pavement,  and 
roof '  reflected  the  glorious  light.  Dazzled  by 
the  brightness,  I  had  not  at  first  observed  that 
the  floor  was  a  pavement  of  porphyry  and  rich 
marbles  of  various  hue  filling  the  immense  cir- 
cuit and  alternating  in  circles  and  squares.  It 
was  no  difficult  task  to  identify  the  miniature 
chapels  where  the  heathen  gods  reposed  from 
the  reign  of  Augustus  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  In  two  stories,  one  above  the  other, 
they  were  arranged  about  the  temple,  each 
story  crowned  with  a  richly-sculptured  marble 
cornice.  These  chapels  of  the  pagan  idols  have 
been  transformed  into  Christian  altars,  and 
cornice,  niche,  and  altar,  all  are  adorned  with 
the  symbols  of  the  new  religion  of  Rome.  The 
pictures  and  images  now  congregated  in  the 
Pantheon  are  indeed  the  skillful  productions 
of  Christian  art,  but  according  to  the  spiritual 
estimate  of  evangelical  Christianity  misplaced 
in  a  church  dedicated  to  Christ,  and  they  are 
silent  witnesses  that  testify  the  corruption 
which  has  placed  them  there.  And  yet  the 
modern  Roman  Christian,  while  he  bows  at  the 
altar  and  worships  before  the  picture  or  the 
statue  of  Mary,  will  earnestly  anathematize  the 
old  Roman  idolater,  and  point  to  these  altars, 
and  niches,  and  new  occupants  as  trophies  of 
Christianity  and  as  perpetual  protests  against 
the  idolatries  of  paganism.  A  pagan  of  the 
Augustine  period  suddenly  revisiting  the  Pan- 
theon might  not  observe  the  distinction  upon 
which  these  modern  devotees  so  carefully  in- 
sist. Yet  in  Christian  charity  we  may  accord 
to  them  the  sincerity  they  profess,  and  ardently 
pray  that  with  a  more  enlightened  faith  and  a 
purer  practice  they  may  follow  Christ  and  make 
the  temple  of  God  holy. 

A-s  I  lingered  few  worshipers  were  at  the 
altars,  and  in  so  vast  a  rotunda  these  few 
seemed  as  nothing.  I  felt  as  if  alone  in  this 
venerable  temple  in  which  the  pagan  idols  had 
been  ignorantly  worshiped,  and  the  one  living 
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and  true  God  had  been  for  centuries  adored. 
Jupiter  and  Jesus!  What  wondrous  names! 
How  they  have  influenced  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  will  affect  its  final  destiny !  What  a 
multitude  of  worshipers  have  passed  these  por- 
tals and  bowed  beside  these  altars!  What  trans- 
actions have  occurred  as  the  ages  have  swept 
along!  What  triumphs  has  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
achieved,  till  now  Christianity  sits  enthroned 
where  once  paganism  reigned !    Well  sings  Byron : 

"  Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime, 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods, 
From  Jove  to  Jesus — spared  and  blessed  by  time, 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man  plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes — glorious  dome! 
Shalt  thou  not  last?     Time's  scythe  and  tyrants'  rods 
Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home 

Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon,  pride  of  Rome!" 

Musing  thus  as  I  made  the  circuit  of  the 
Pantheon,  I  paused  at  length  beside  a  tomb 
sacred  to  art  and  endeared  to  every  lover  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime — the  tomb  of 
Raphael.  Already  along  my  route  in  London, 
and  Paris,  and  Milan,  and  Florence,  every- 
where I  had  found  the  works  of  Raphael  the 
acknowledged  ornaments  and  pride  of  the  gal- 
leries of  art.  In  painting,  his  rank  was  pre- 
eminent. In  sculpture,  and  especially  in  archi- 
tecture, he  stood  among  the  princes.  Among 
the  portraits  of  all  the  renowned  artists,  each 
painting  himself,  the  picture  of  Raphael  charmed 
me  most.  That  face  I  could  never  forget. 
There  was  not  only  the  highest  style  of  manly 
beauty,  but  more  than  this — gentleness,  genius, 
and  grace  seemed  to  harmonize  and  animate 
the  soul.  Indeed,  if  true  to  the  original,  as  it 
is  declared  to  be,  I  wonder  not  that  he  was 
called  "  the  divine  Raphael."  And  I  was  glad 
to  know  by  the  authority  of  history  "  that 
nothing  rests  on  surer  evidence  than  the  admi- 
rable qualities  of  Raphael,  that  no  earthly  re- 
nown was  ever  so  unsullied  by  reproach,  so 
justified  by  merit,  so  confirmed  by  concurrent 
opinion,  so  established  by  time."  It  was  fit- 
ting that  themes  so  pure  and  exalted  as  the 
transfiguration  of  Jesus,  the  portraiture  of 
Mary,  and  the  entombment  of  the  dying  Re- 
deemer should  attract  the  genius  of  an  artist 
so  gifted  and  pure.  And  then  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  life  and  death  impart  to  his  memory 
more  than  a  romantic  interest,  even  that  of 
reality.  He  died  ere  he  reached  the  prime  of 
manhood.  While  engaged  upon  the  remarka- 
ble painting  of  the  Transfiguration  in  the  Far- 
vesina  not  far  from  St.  Peter's,  according  to 
recent  authority,  "  he  was  hastily  summoned 
for  counsel  to  the  Vatican,  and  in  his  anxiety 


not  to  lose  time  had  overheated  himself  by 
running.  After  his  arrival,  standing  in  the 
great  hall  exposed,  he  was  seized  with  a  sud- 
den chill,  and  a  mortal  fever  ensued."  His 
thirty-seventh  birthday  was  the  day  of  his 
death.  Thus  in  the  brief  compass  of  thirty- 
seven  years  he  achieved  success  in  painting 
scarcely  rivaled  in  the  world's  history,  whether 
we  consider  the  number  or  the  merit  of  his 
works,  as  all  the  famous-  galleries  in  Europe 
testify,  while  his  achievements  in  sculpture 
and  in  architecture  would  alone  have  won  for 
him  an  immortality  of  fame. 

In  his  brief  life  he  had  secured  a  fortune  as 
well  as  fame,  and  his  generosity  gained  him 
friends  among  the  needy  no  less  than  his 
genius  among  the  gifted;  hence  his  loss  was 
deeply  felt  at  Rome.  The  artists  mourned 
him  as  a  leader  fallen,  so  that  months  after  the 
event  one  wrote  home  to  his  mother:  "  I  can 
not  fancy  myself  in  Rome  because  my  poor, 
dear  Raphael  is  no  longer  here."  The  Pope 
himself  wept  bitterly,  and  the  populace  lamented 
him  as  a  public  benefactor.  He  designated  for 
his  tomb  a  favorite  chapel  in  the  Pantheon 
near  the  remains  of  his  beloved  and  affianced 
Maria  Bitiena.  Before  its  sepulture  his  body 
lay  in  state  upon  the  chapel  altar,  over  which 
was  suspended  his  painting  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, the  colors  yet  moist  from  the  cunning 
hand  now  palsied  by  death.  Graphic  and 
thrilling  are  the  words  of  Rogers: 

"  And  when  all  beheld 
Him  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yesterday — 
Him  in  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  his  head 
His  last  great  work;  when,  entering  in,  they  looked 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece, 
Now  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colorless, 
Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and  breathed, 
And  would  live  on  for  ages,  all  were  moved, 
And  sighs  burst  forth  and  loudest  lamentations." 

The  grand  picture  of  the  Transfiguration  has 
been  removed  to  the  Vatican,  but  Raphael 
sleeps  within  the  Pantheon.  And  as  I  stood 
beside  the  charming  little  chapel,  Madonna  del 
Sasso,  and  through  the  skylight  above,  the 
morning  poured  down  its  splendor  full  upon 
the  tomb  of  Raphael,  it  seemed  to  me  especially 
fitting  that  here  he  should  repose  within  this 
unrivaled  rotunda  and  beneath  this  matchless 
dome.  A  marble'  statue  of  the  Madonna  has 
been  placed  above  his  tomb,  and  beside  him 
reposes  his  friend  and  fellow-artist,  Annibale 
Caracci,  while,  as  if  charmed  by  an  artist  spell, 
the  tombs  of  many  other  eminent  painters  are 
congregated  within  the  circuit  of  the  Pantheon. 
Again  and  again  I  have  entered  or  passed  by 
the    Pantheon,   but    never    without    increasing 
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admiration  of  its  exquisite  proportions  and  the 
symmetry  of  the  portico,  till  I  have  felt  like 
accepting  the  criticism  of  an  English  traveler — 
"It  is  more  than  faultless;  it  is  positively  the 
most  sublime  result  that  was  ever  produced  by 
so  little  architecture."  And  often  as  I  have 
looked  upon  the  walls  of  the  rotunda,  stripped 
of  their  marble  to  adorn  some  Soman  palace, 
and  beheld  the  noble  dome  and  graceful  pedi- 
ment despoiled  of  their  bronze  roofs  to  melt 
'into  cannon  for  the  Papal  castle,  or  to  be  molded 
into  ornamental  columns  for  the  fictitious  tomb 
of  St.  Peter,  I  have  cried  out,  for  shame  upon 
the  Pope  or  Patrician  that  would  be  guilty  of 
such  paltry  parsimony  or  sacrilegious  bar- 
barism! The  pungent  pasquinade  directed 
against  Cardinal  Barberini — Pope  Urban  VIII — 
was  deserved  by  him,  but  not  by  him  exclu- 
sively: "Quod  non  fecerunt  Barbari,  fecere 
Barberini " — What  the  barbarians  spared,  the 
Barberini  pillaged. 


GONE. 


BY    LUELLA    CLARK. 


Out  of  our  house  the  child  is  gone, 

Gone  otherwhere  with  his  winsome  ways; 
What  shall  we  do  for  sunshine  now 

All  through  the  somher  Autumn  days? 
Silent  the  voice  that  we  loved  to  hear — 

Voice  that  was  sweeter  than  any  bird's — 
And  it  filled  these  rooms  with  laughter  and  cheer, 

And  musical  drip  of  mellifluent  words. 

There  is  the  kitten  that  shared  his  play, 

Frisking  still  at  the  open  door, 
But  the  flashing,  bright  soul  that  led  the  game 

Mingles  its  life  with  ours  no  more. 

There  are  his  "  reins  "  on  the  rocking-chair, 

Tied  in  a  tangle,  nobody  knows  how; 
And  there  they  have  hung  the  whole  day  long, 

For  who  has  the  heart  to  unknot  them  now? 
Out  there  is  the  dent  of  his  head  in  the  grass — 

It  was  but  yesterday  there  he  lay, 
Watching  the  rainbow-winged  "hum-birds"  pass — 

Now  he  has  gone  so  far  away. 

Our  arms  can  not  reach  him,  nor  any  call; 

Only  this  morning  we  held  him  here, 
Now  when  the  shadows  of  sunset  fall 

The  child  that  we  loved  is  out  of  our  sphere; 

Out  of  the  reach  of  endearment  or  blame, 
No  need  any  more  of  our  love  or  care, 

For  of  all  the  busy  life  that  we  live 
He  has  no  longer  a  thought  or  share. 

0,  Soul  of  our  souls,  hid  with  Thee  is  his  life, 
Never  out  of  the  reach  of  thine  arms  can  he  rove, 

Never  fail  of  thy  limitless  tenderness — safe, 

Ever  safe  in  thy  presence  the  child  that  we  love. 


BE  EARNEST. 


BY    MBS.     MARY    E.     NFALY. 

"Travel,  travel  back  into  life,  and  take  along  with  you 
this  holy  earnestness;  for  earnestness  alone  makes  life 
eternity." — Goethe. 

Be  earnest;  when  thy  heart  is  sadly  drifting 

Adown  the  stream  without  one  helping  hand 
To  take  thine  own,  and  the  dark  shadow  lifting 

To  guide  thy  frail  bark  to  the  beechen  strand, 
Be  earnest,  for,  though  clouds  around  thee  hover, 

Like  those  which  death  flings  o'er  a  happy  home, 
So  sure  the  sun  of  heaven  is  shining  over, 

The  land  will  smile  on  thee  and  bid  thee  come. 
Be  earnest;  there  are  times  when  the  tired  spirit 

Feels  hope,  and  strength,  and  earnestness  all  fail; 
Then  life's  loud  call  for  us — how  we  do  fear  it, 

And  wish  our  hearts  were  still,  our  cheeks  all  pale! 
But  while  the  life-blood  from  the  warm  heart  courses, 

There  will  be  something  still  for  which  to  live; 
Then  live,  be  earnest,  though  that  life  but  forces 

Thy  spirit  one  who  wronged  thee  to  forgive. 
Be  earnest;  if  a  friend  thou  'st  loved  deceive  thee, 

And  thy  grieved  spirit  deems  the  earth  bereft 
Of  truth  and  fervor,  though  it  well  may  grieve  thee, 

0,  who  without  one  friend  has  yet  been  left? 
Deem  not  that  none  are  true,  though  like  the  flower 

That  blooms  but  once  within  a  hundred  years, 
We  can  not  see  its  blessed  light  each  hour, 

And  oft  its  semblance  brings  us  bitter  tears. 

Be  earnest;  he  who  leaves  a  shining  furrow 

To  light  to  earth  the  glorious  path  he  trod 
Is  never  one  who  timidly  doth  burrow 

Fearful  and  cow'ring  'neath  the  lowly  sod; 
But  who  with  earnest  confidence  upspringing, 

Doth  with  the  lark  soar  to  the  morning  sun, 
And  like  her  matin-peal,  whose  voice  is  ringing 

All  silver-like  and  clear  till  day  is  done. 
0,  yes,  be  earnest;  cease  thy  fruitless  longing, 

Work  if  thy  nature  yearns  for  something  higher; 
Are  God-like  aspirations  round  thee  thronging? 

A  glorious  goal  to  which  thou  dost  aspire? 
Then  0,  be  earnest,  strive  to  leave  behind  thee 

A  flame  whose  fire  shall  light  some  darken'd  soul, 
Upon  whose  spirit's  altar  he  shall  shrine  thee 

His  beacon-light  while  billows  round  him  roll. 
Be  earnest;  ye  whose  lonely  hearts  are  yearning 

For  one  sweet  echo  o'er  the  emerald  hills; 
Still  hope  to  see  the  heaven-lit  beacon  burning, 

Still  hope  to  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  rills, 
Whose  waves  shall  flood  thy  soul  with  rapture  higher 

Than  even  the  angels  know  in  heaven  above, 
And  whose  bright  flow  a  new  Promethean  fire 

Shall  kindle  in  thy  heart  the  deep  soul's  love 
Then  0,  fond  hearts,  who  love  and  trust,  be  earnest; 

Better  the  stream  should  flow  and  never  meet 
An  answering  echo,  that  the  torch  thou  burnest 

Should    blaze   aloft,    though    none    its    light   should 
greet; 
Better  the  bird  should  breathe  its  notes  of  gladness, 

Though  nothing  human  e'er  should  speak  its  praise; 
Better  to  live  and  strive  than  mourn  in  sadness 

O'er  blighted  hopes  and  sorrow-clouded  days. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  LEIGHS. 


BY     VIRGINIA     F.     TOWNSEND, 


(CONCLUDED.) 

AT  last,  among  the  very  latest  clays  of  March, 
there  had  fallen  one,  sunny,  mild-tempered 
as  May.  The  month  had  been  unusually 
stormy  with  winds  and  sleet,  and  dark,  angry 
clouds  had  wrapped  up  the  face  thereof.  But 
in  this  day  was  the  long-delayed  prophecy  of 
the  Spring.  The  blue  sky  leaned  in  fullness 
and  richness  of  promise  over  the  earth;  there 
was  the  faint,  sweet  scent  of  sprouting  grasses 
in  the  air,  and  a  tender  warmth  and  soft  bright- 
ness in  the  sunshine  which  was  to  work  with 
the  early  and  latter  rains — the  year's  great 
miracle. 

Spencer  Leigh  had,  with  great  alacrity  and 
animation,  availed  himself  of  the  Doctor's  per- 
mission to  "ride  till  his  bones  got  tired." 

The  month  had  not  dealt  kindly  with  him. 
His  cough  had  increased  in  intensity  and  fre- 
quency. Somewhat  thinner  and  paler  he  had 
grown,  and  the  lips  seemed  set  in  a  sharper  line. 
Each  day,  too,  seemed  to  subtract  something 
from  his  strength,  and  if  the  old  spirit  flashed 
up,  and  the  old  vigor  seemed  restored  for  one 
hour,  it  was  sure  to  be  succeeded  the  next  by 
physical  weakness  and  prostration. 

But  this  day,  it  seemed  to  Spencer  Leigh, 
that  his  strong,  happy,  careless  boyhood  had 
come  back  once  more.  Life  seemed  to  throb 
full  and  exultant  in  every  vein.  The  pleasant, 
tender  sunshine,  the  strong,  hearty  earth  smells, 
the  faint  scent  of  sprouting  grasses,  like  a  mi- 
nor key  of  music,  the  laughter  of  the  sky  above, 
the  joy  of  the  earth  below,  seemed  to  fill  his 
whole  nature  with  abundant,  overflowing  vi- 
tality. 

He  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  for  hours 
among  the  still,  old  country  turnpikes,  through 
the  wide  lanes,  and  over  the  roads  which  wound 
up  and  down  the  hills, 

"  As  old  roads  will," 

with  a  strange  exhilaration,  and  sense  of  relief, 
and  life,  and  vigor,  that  made  the  weariness 
and  illness  of  the  last  weeks  seem  like  a  dream 
or  a  nightmare. 

"I  believe  that  I  shall  be  a  well  man  yet," 
murmured  Spencer  Leigh,  dashing  along  in  the 
pleasant  sunshine  on  his  gray  steed,  and  the 
grave  looked  far  off  to  him,  and  death  passed 
out  of  his  thoughts,  as  was  natural  and  proba- 
bly best,  in  the  joy  of  that  Spring  morning. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  rode 
round  by  the  carpet  factory,  which  was  some- 


what less  than  three  miles  from  his  own  home; 
he  drew  up  his  horse  a  moment  and  gazed  at 
the  large,  gray  stone  buildings,  with  their  thick 
rows  of  windows;  he  listened  to  the  heavy 
"thud"  of  the  vast  machinery,  and  somehow  it 
jarred  on  nerves  that  had  grown  keenly  sus- 
ceptible during  the  last  month  or  two. 

"  I  wonder  how  the  poor  things  in  there  stand 
that  deafening  noise  from  morning  till  night!" 
he  murmured  to  himself,  with  a  little  faint 
shudder  as  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse. 

"That  everlasting  jar,  and  whirr,  and  jumble 
would  drive  me  mad  in  a  week." 

And  as  he  rode  rapidly  along  he  suddenly 
encountered,  less  than  a  half  mile  from  the 
factory,  a  small  figure  seated  on  a  low  rail, 
which  separated  a  pasture  field  from  the  road- 
side. The  little  girl  had  taken  off  her  bonnet — 
it  was  a  light  straw — and  sat  very  still  with 
her  shawl  gathered  about  her,  and  seemed,  with 
her  bright,  intent  face,  enjoying  the  sunshine 
and  the  soft  laughter  of  the  winds.  There  was 
something  striking  and  picturesque  in  the 
child's  attitude,  which  could  not  fail  to  attract 
one  who  had  so  keen  a  sense  of  all  grace  and 
beauty  as  Spencer  Leigh. 

As  he  drew  nearer  he  noticed  the  thick  curls, 
with  the  glow  of  gold  in  them,  around  the 
sweet  face,  in  which  still  lingered  the  dewy 
bloom  of  girlhood. 

With  a  kind  of  vague  curiosity  he  checked 
his  horse  and  lifted  his  hat  to  the  child  sitting 
still  on  the  low  pasture  rail.. 

"You  appear  to  be  enjoying  the  sunshine  and 
the  scenery,  miss,"  he  said. 

The  child  rose  immediately  and  answered 
with  a  pretty  quaint  gravity  that  was  interest- 
ing. "I  am,  sir,  very  much  indeed." 

The  clear  articulation,  the  prompt  response, 
indicated  good  breeding  at  once. 

"Are  you  fond  of  lonely  rambles  of  this  sort?" 
asked  Spencer  Leigh,  looking  down  on  the  small 
lady,  and  addressing  her  with  much  the  same 
grave  courtesy  that  he  would  had  her  years 
numbered  his  own. 

"  Only  in  pleasant  weather,  sir.  This  is  the 
first  time  we've  had  any  since  I  took  Esther's 
dinner  to  the  factory." 

The  words  gave  him  some  new  glimpse  into 
her  life  and  antecedents.  "May  I  ask  who 
Esther  is?"  was  the  next  question,  following 
out  the  path  of  his  curiosity. 

"My  sister,  sir." 

"Your  sister!"  not  conscious  that  the  sur- 
prise in  his  thought  indicated  itself  in  his  voice. 

The  child  perceived  and  interpreted  it  with 
singular  acuteness.  "I  know  what  you  think," 
a  shadow  stealing  into  the  sweet  face.     "But 
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you  see,  hard  as  it  was,  Esther  was  obliged  to 
go,  for  Warren  has  been  ill  so  long,  and  we  are 
poor  people  now — 0  so  terribly  poor!" 

A  little  shudder  among  the  last  words — a 
thrill  of  tears  in  the  bright  blue  eyes.  The 
sight  touched  Spencer  Leigh  deeply.  He  sprang 
off  his  horse,  held  the  bridle  in  his  hand,  and 
by  a  sort  of  mutual  tacit  consent  the  child  and 
he  walked  on  together. 

"My  name  is  Spencer  Leigh,  and  I  live  just 
over  the  river  at  the  park." 

"0,  yes,  I  remember.  In  the  gray  stone 
house  that  Esther  said  she  could  never  go  by 
without  fearing  that  she  was  breaking  the  tenth 
commandment.  But  I  heard  you  was  very 
sick,"  and  she  looked  at  him  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  wonder  and  curiosity  out  of  those 
dark -blue,  fearless  eyes. 

"I  have  been,  but  I  'm  getting  over  it  now, 
I  believe.     Will  you  tell  me  your  name,  too?" 

"Gertrude  Warren,  only  they  never  call  me 
so  at  home.  Little  Dot  is  my  name  there.  I 
suppose  it  sounds  very  funny  to  strangers,  al- 
though it  is  natural  enough  to  us;  and  I  like 
it,  for  poor  dear  papa  gave  it  to  me.  I  was 
such  a  little  thing  when  I  sat  on  his  foot  and 
rode  'to  Banbury  cross.' 

"That's  a  very  long  time  ago,  but  I  can  re- 
member it." 

"Where  is  your  father  now,  little  Miss  Dot?" 
with  a  little  archness  in  his  eyes  as  he  articu- 
lated the  monosyllable  and  its  adjectives,  and  a 
smile  whose  sweetness  would  have  won  any 
child's  heart. 

But  she  did  not  answer  look  or  smile,  only 
the  words,  with  a  solemn  gravity,  touched  with 
surprise  overspreading  her  face. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  knew  papa  died  a  long, 
long  time  ago,  when  I  was  only  so  high,"  plac- 
ing her  little  soft,  snow-ball  of  a  hand  on  his 
knee. 

"Poor  little  girl,  to  be  left  alone  without  a 
father!"  said  Spencer  Leigh  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse of  pity,  stroking  the  brown  hair  with  its 
quiver  and  glimmers  of  gold  in  the  sunshine. 
At  the  kindly  touch,  the  tender  sympathy  of 
the  words  and  tone,  the  mists  gathered  again 
over  the  bright  eyes,  a  sob  strained  and  choked 
in  the  child's  throat,  and  there  was  a  little 
silence  before  she  could  answer.  "Yes,  it  's 
very  hard  indeed  to  be  left  alone,  such  a  little 
girl,  in  the  world,  without  any  father  or 
mother." 

"What,  no  mother,  either?  Poor  child,  you 
are  like  myself." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you  too,  sir,"  with  an  intel- 
ligent comprehension  of  his  meaning,  for  the 
antecedents,  of  the  "last   of   the   Leighs"  was 


known  throughout  that  vicinity,  and  little  Dot 
had  learned  all  the  details  of  the  young  man's 
history.  "  But  it  was  not  nearly  so  bad  for  you 
as  us,  you  know!" 

"Why  not?"  too  earnest  to  smile  at  her 
quaint,  oracular  manner. 

"Because  you  are  rich  and  have  that  beau- 
tiful home  still  and  we  had  to  sell  ours,  and 
then  every  thing  else  went,  and  it  has  been  so 
long  and  hard  for  Warren  and  Esther,  but  I 
do  n't  think  it  was  ever  quite  so  hard  and  dark 
as  it  is  just  now." 

"Why?"  asked  Spencer  Leigh,  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  interest  to  consider  whether  it  was 
strictly  honorable  to  draw  from  the  little  girl 
any  details  of  domestic  history. 

"  Because,  you  see,  my  brother  broke  his  arm 
and  can  not  take  his  place  again  in  the  store 
for  six  months,  and  the  trouble  more  than  the 
pain  keeps  him  down,  for  his  pay  is  all  stopped 
now,  and  he  just  looks  heart-broken  since  Es- 
ther had  to  go  to  work  in  the  factory." 

"In  the  factory?"  repeated  Spencer  Leigh, 
every  sentence  of  the  little  girl  evoking  deeper 
interest  and  sympathy. 

"Yes,  it's  enough  to  kill  us  all  to  think  of 
it,  my  poor,  dear,  beautiful  sister  Esther,  down 
there  in  those  great,  tiresome,-  dirty  rooms,  in 
all  that  noise,  and  work,  and  confusion,  toiling 
away  from  morning  till  night.  She  tries  to  look 
brave  before  Warren  because  she  must,  but  I 
can  see,  every  time  I  carry  her  dinner,  how 
tired  and  worn-out  she  feels;  and  I  know  it's 
just  killing  her,  too.  Sometimes  I  think  it 
would  be  real  nice  if  we  could  all  die  together 
and  lie  down  by  the  side  of  poor  papa  and 
mamma." 

She  was  crying  now — little  Dot;  he  saw  the 
tears  slipping  one  by  one  over  her  sweet,  child- 
ish face  as  she  walked  on  one  side  of  him  and 
his  horse  on  the  other,  and  the  bridle  was  in 
his  hand. 

"Do  n't  let  it  trouble  you  any  more,  my 
child,"  he  said  with  a  quick  impulse  to  comfort 
her,  speaking  out  the  first  words  that  came  to 
his  lips,  and  scorning  himself  the  next  moment 
for  their  utter  inefficacy. 

"  0,  you  do  n't  know,  Mr.  Leigh !"  said  the  little 
girl,  with  an  expostulatory  vehemence  in  her 
voice,  "  what  it  is  to  be  poor,  and  a  little  girl, 
not  big  enough  to  help  your  brother  and  sister 
when  one  has  a  broken  arm  and  the  other  is 
working  in  a  factory.  You  who  have  a  beau- 
tiful house  to  live  in,  and  a  handsome  horse  to 
ride,  and  plenty  of  money  to  buy  you  every 
thing  that  you  can  think  of,  do  n't  know  any 
thing  about  what  it  is  not  to  have  money 
enough   to   get   your   sick    brother   an    orange 
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when  you  see  great  boxes  of  'em  at  the  stores, 
as  I  did  coming  up  the  street  to-day,  and  then 
to  carry  a  great  weight  on  your  heart  all  the 
time,  that  makes  you  want  to  cry  and  can  't, 
and  to  feel  sorry  till  you  just  get  sick  over 
Warren  and  Esther,  for  you  see  I  care  a  great 
deal  more  about  them  than  I  do  for  myself." 

Spencer  Leigh  slipped  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
but  withdrew  it  the  next  moment.  Somehow 
he  could  not  offer  this  child  money.  Something 
in  her  looks  and  manner  prevented  him. 

But  her  simple  story  with  its  glimpses  ot 
"better  days"  in  the  far  background  of  her 
childhood,  of  the  lonely  orphanage  that  fol- 
lowed, of  the  long,  hard  struggle  of  the  youth 
and  maiden  with  poverty,  and  of  the  dark 
days  that  had  settled  now  so  heavily  about 
them,  touched  all  the  high,  generous,  noble  in- 
stincts of  the  nature  of  Spencer  Leigh.  A 
strong  purpose  took  possession  of  him  to  aid 
the  young  household  in  some  delicate  yet  most 
efficient  manner;  and  when  he  thought  of  the 
fair  young  sister  toiling  in  the  noisy,  glaring 
old  factory,  amid  all  sorts  of  repellant  surround- 
ings, his  heart  smote  him  with  so  keen  a  pang 
that  if  Spencer  Leigh  had  dared  he  would  have 
mounted  his  horse,  dashed  back  to  the  gray  old 
building,  with  -the  glaring  windows,  which  he 
had  left  half  a  mile  up  the  road,  seized  Esther 
Dayton,  and  borne  her  forever  away  from  the 
place  that  was  to  her  a  living  prison. 

But  this  species  of  knight-errantry  would 
hardly  be  judicious  or  practicable  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  a  very  faint  little  smile 
caught  the  young  man's  lip  as  he  dismissed  the 
picture  from  his  fancy. 

They  were  drawing  near  the  town,  and  the 
road  up  which  they  had  come  leisurely  was  now 
intersected  by  another.  "This  is  my  way,  Mr. 
Leigh,"  said  little  Dot  pausing  here.  "We 
live  over  there,"  and  she  pointed  to  a  row  of 
tenement  houses  in  the  suburbs,  plain,  certainly, 
but  comfortable. 

Spencer  Leigh  held  swift  counsel  with  him- 
self. "If  you  have  no  objections  I'll  lift  you 
on  the  horse  and  jump  on  behind  and  carry  you 
home." 

The  child's  eyes  danced  in  light.  "0,  I 
should  like  a  ride,  but,"  a  second  thought  half 
mastering  the  pleasure  in  her  face,  "I  don't 
know  what  Esther  would  say  to  such  a  thing!" 
"If  she  remonstrates  just  refer  her  to  me, 
Miss  Dot,"  and  the  next  moment  the  child  was 
lifted  on  the  horse  and  its  master  had  sprung 
behind  her. 

It  was  not  many  minutes  before  they  reached 
the  door  of  the  dwelling.  Certainly  little  Dot 
had  not  expected  to  return  in  such  style! 


When  her  cavalier  lifted  her  off  the  horse 
she  turned  back  and  put  up  her  little  apple- 
blossom  of  a  mouth  for  a  kiss. 

The  sight — the  movement  well-nigh  overcame 
him,  for  it  reminded  him  so  strongly  of  his  own 
favorite  little  sister,  who  had  just  that  pretty 
way  of  caressing  him  in  their  childhood. 

"  0  little  Dot,"  he  said,  bending  down  to  the 
grave,  sweet,  dewy  face,  "I  've  got  money,  as 
you  say,  to  buy  me  all  that  I  want,  I  've  got  a 
great,  beautiful  home  to  live  in,  and  horses  "to 
ride,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  in  all  the 
world  I  have  n't  got  such  a  dear  little  sister  as 
you  to  love  me!" 

She  saw  the  tears  in  his  eyes.  Little  Dot 
forgot  her  own  sorrows.  "0,  I  wish  you  had 
a  little  sister,  just  like  me,  to  love  you,  Mr. 
Leigh!"  putting  her  arms  around  his  neck,  not 
minding  that  there  were  curious  faces  at  the 
tenement  windows. 

"I  wish  I  had,"  kissing  her  again.  "I  wish 
you  were  my  very  own  darling  little  sister, 
little  Dot." 

He  mounted  his  horse  and  left  her,  making  a 
promise  to  her,  which  his  lips  did  not  con- 
summate. 

But  little  Dot's  head  was  loyal  to  the  greater 
tie  as  she  went  up  the  stairs.  "I  should  have 
the  great  house,  and  the  beautiful  grounds,  and 
the  horse  to  ride  every  day,  and  Mr.  Leigh 
would  make  such  a  dear,  beautiful  brother;  but 
then  I  should  n't  be  happy  even  there  without 
Warren  and  Esther." 

Dr.  Dwight  was  at  the  door  when  his  pa- 
tient's horse  rode  swiftly  up  the  walk.  He 
dismounted  in  a  hurry  and  gave  his  hand  to 
the  physician. 

"I  got  a  little  uneasy,  my  boy,  feeling  that 
my  leave  of  absence  ought  to  have  had  some 
limits.  How  have  you  stood  it,  Spencer?"  seek- 
ing with  true  professional  habit  for  the  young 
man's  pulse. 

"Perfectly,  Doctor.  I  never  felt  better  in  my 
life.  I  believe  I  shall  weather  this,  after  all, 
and  am  good  for  years  still." 

The  Doctor  looked  at  the  lustrous  eyes,  at 
the  strong  life  over  all  the  face,  at  the  tint  of 
cheek  and  lip,  so  much  like  health  that  even 
his  acuteness  was  almost  deceived.  "Perhaps  I 
was  a  little  too  hasty,  after  all,"  he  murmured 
to  himself. 

But  that  very  night  Spencer  Leigh  was  seized 
with  a  fresh  cough  and  night-sweats,  and  then 
Dr.  Dwight  knew  of  a  certainty  what  the  end 
would  be. 

"What  does  it  mean — what  does  it  mean?" 
asked  Esther  Dayton,  coming  back  to  the  room 
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with  the  large  basket  which  had  been  just 
placed  in  her  hands;  and  she  looked  at  Warren, 
who  lay  in  his  old  place  on  the  lounge,  with 
eyes  full  of  bewilderment. 

"Are  you  sure  it  is  for  us,  Esther?"  inquired 
the  young  man. 

"  0  yes,  there  can  be  no  mistake  there.  The 
man  said  that  his  master  had  sent  it  to  this 
address,  and  he  asked  your  name  and  mine  for 
further  certainty." 

And  then  Esther  Dayton  lifted  the  cover,  and 
there  lay  great  clusters  of  white  and  purple 
grapes,  and  great  golden  pears  that  had  carried 
the  juicy  mellowness  of  October  through  all 
the  Winter,  and  the  faint  yellow  of  Havana 
oranges  glimmering  among  dark-green  leaves. 

"0,  Warren,  see  that!"  and  she  took  the 
basket,  piled  to  the  brim,  but  neither  very  large 
nor  very  heavy,  to  his  bedside. 

"Has  an  angel  visited  us?"  she  said. 

Before  Warren  could  speak  the  brown  head 
of  little  Dot  was  thrust  between  them.  One 
amazed,  hungry,  delighted  glance  took  the 
whole  in. 

"I  know  where  they  all  came  from,"  said  the 
child,  lifting  her  head  after  a  long,  eager  sur- 
vey of  the  basket  and  its  contents. 

"Where?"  was  the  duet  of  brother  and 
sister. 

"From  Mr.  Leigh,"  and  she  clapped  her 
hands  and  danced  about  the  room  fairly  wild 
with  delight.  "I  knew  he  was  good.  I  told 
you  so,  and  if  you  had  seen  him  you  would  not 
wonder  that  I  said  to  him  all  I  told  you  that 
I  did  yesterday." 

And  at  that  moment  Esther's  eyes  detected  a 
little  card  clinging  to  the  handle  of  the  basket, 
and  on  it  was  written,  "To  my  friend,  'Little 
Dot.'  Spencer  Leigh." 

That  was  all.  They  were  young  still,  old  as 
the  elder  ones  felt  in  experience  and  sorrow. 
They  sat  down  and  sobbed  together  over  Spen- 
cer Leigh's  gifts  like  little  children. 

And  then  the  whole  truth  came  out  little  by 
little  as  Esther  removed  the  tempting  fruits 
from  the  basket  with  loving  fingers,  and  laid 
them  on  the  table  before  her  brother,  who 
seemed  content  to  feast  his  hungry  eyes  on 
their  beauty,  without  satisfying  the  delicate 
appetite  which  had  turned  for  weeks  in  loath- 
ing from  the  simple  toast  and  gruels  that  was 
all  which  their  scanty  means  afforded. 

"0,  Warren,  if  you  knew  how  every  day  I 
have  longed  and  prayed  to  find  some  way  to 
bring  you  home  some  fruit  from  the  stores! 
The  grapes,  the  oranges,  and  bananas  used  to 
mock  me  from  the  great  windows  as  I  passed, 
till  I  would  close  my  eyes  and  hurry  by  heart- 


sick, thinking  of  you  lying  here  with  nothing 
to  eat."     A  sob  choked  her  now. 

"Do  n't  talk,  only  eat  as  I  do,"  interposed 
little  Dot,  with  an  orange  in  one  hand  and 
twin  clusters  of  grapes  in  the  other. 

This  advice  was  certainly  the  most  sensible 
that  could  be  offered  under  the  circumstances, 
and  in  a  little  while  the  brother  and  sister  were 
able  to  take  it. 

The  next  day  it  was  decided  that  little  Dot 
should  herself  return  the  basket  which  had 
contained  Mr.  Leigh's  welcome  gift  to  herself, 
and  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  her 
new  friend  again,  the  child  set  out  for  the 
"house  that  made  Esther  always  fear  that  she 
broke  the  tenth  commandment."  It  was  a  long 
walk,  but  she  was  used  to  these  since  her  sister 
had  worked  in  the  factory.  A  keen  disappoint- 
ment, however,  encountered  her  when  she 
reached  the  front  door  with  a  timid  request  to 
see  Mr.  Leigh. 

"The  girl  would  take  the  message  to  the 
gentleman;  he  had  been  poorly  for  several  days 
and  would  not  see  any  strangers." 

So  little  Dot  gave  the  basket  and  her  thanks 
to  the  servant  and  went  away  with  the  tears 
in  her  eyes.  She  had  not,  however,  reached 
the  great  iron  gate  when  the  girl  rushed  up  to 
her  panting  with  haste.  She  was  to  come  back 
at  once.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Leigh  understood 
who  it  was  he  had  given  orders  that  the  little 
girl  must  return  without  fail.  So  little  Dot 
went  up  the  winding  walks  with  a  lighter  heart 
than  she  had  carried  over  them  a  moment  be- 
fore. She  found  Mr.  Leigh  in  his  own  room, 
with  his  head  pressed  among  the  cushions  of 
his  arm-chair. 

She  was  startled  to  find  him  looking  so  pale 
and  thin — so  different  from  what  he  did  three 
days  ago. 

The  young  man's  eyes  brightened  on  seeing 
her,  and  the  child  ran  up  to  them.  "Here  she 
comes!"  he  said  playfully.  "The  little  girl  that 
I  wished  could  be  my  own  dear  little  sister," 
and  he  kissed  her  as  though  she  were. 

"We  got  your  nice  present,  Mr.  Leigh," 
panted  the  eager  child.  "0  they  tasted  so 
good!  Esther  and  Warren  cried  though  a  good 
while  before  they  could  eat  any." 

At  that  moment  Dr.  Dwight  entered.  He 
started  in  amazement  on  seeing  the  brown  hair 
with  its  twinkles  of  gold.  "Where  did  you 
come  across  this  little  fairy?"  he  said  with  his 
winning  smile,  for  the  man  was  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  had  this  one  on  his  knee  in  a  mo- 
ment. His  patient  related  the  circumstances 
of  their  first  meeting,  and  then  the  older  and 
the  younger  drew  from  the  child  the  repetition 
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of  her  mournful  domestic  history.  The  sim- 
plicity, the  pathos  with  which  she  told  it,  must 
have  moved  any  heart.  The  Doctor's  was  a 
tender  one,  and  he  loved  children. 

It  was  extremely  amusing,  though,  to  witness 
at  last  little  Dot's  start  of  dismay.  "  0,  I  for- 
got," she  said,  "  Esther  and  Warren  said  it  was 
not  proper  to  tell  strangers  such  things!" 

"  But  we  are  something  more  than  that,"  said 
the  Doctor,  stroking  her  bright  head. 

"Doctor,"  interposed  Spencer  Leigh,  "do  you 
remember  what  you  said  to  me  the  other  day 
when  we  had  our  talk  together,  that  perhaps 
there  was  some  work  yet  for  me  to  do  in  the 
world?" 

"  I  remember,  Spencer,"  looking  at  him  with 
eyes  that  could  not  hide  their  mournfulness. 

"I  lay  awake  last  night  and  thought  it  all 
over,  and  I  thought,  too,  that  perhaps  God  had 
given  me  that  day  of  returning  strength  and 
vigor,  when  I  thought  the  old  health  was  com- 
ing back,  in  order  that  I  might  go  out  and 
meet  the  child  he  would  set  in  my  way. 

"The  thought  of  that  poor,  delicate,  gentle 
girl  toiling  at  the  dreary  old  factory  haunts  me 
by  day  and  night.  Perhaps  this  is  the  work  I 
have  left  me  to  do." 

"I  understand,  Spencer,"  said  the  Doctor,  not 
daring  to  say  any  thing  more,  and  little  Dot  sat 
on  his  knee,  with  her  bright  eyes  wandering  in 
doubt  and  perplexity  from  one  to  another. 

"And,  Doctor,  I  want  to  make  my  will  this 
very  night,  and  to  appoint  you  and  my  lawyer 
executors." 

"Any   thing — any   thing  you   will,  my   dear  ' 
boy." 

The  talk  was  of  course  quite  outside  of  the 
child's  comprehension,  but  it  grew  level  to  it 
again  in  a  little  while. 

She  remained  for  an  hour,  and  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  bright,  warm  little  presence  did 
the  invalid  good.  When  she  returned  home 
she  carried  with  her  the  basket  heaped  with 
fruits — this  time  the  gift  of  Mr.  Leigh  to 
Warren. 

The  March  winds  had  done  their  work  sub- 
tilely  but  surely. 

From  that  date  the  "last  of  the  Leighs" 
faded  rapidly.  Even  "little  Dot"  could  only 
have  a  few  brief  interviews  with  him,  and  he 
never  saw  Warren  and  Esther,  though  he  re- 
solved to  "when  he  should  feel  stronger,"  and 
sent  them  many  kindly  messages  by  the  lips  of 
their  little  sister. 

One  night  he  retired  seeming  unusually  com- 
fortable, and  bade  them  "good-night"  with  his 
smile,  which  seemed  to  grow  sweeter  day  by 
day;  but  the  voices   that  bade  Spencer   Leigh 


"good-morning"  were  not  the  voices  of  this 
world. 

Among  the  last  days  of  April  the  grave  was 
made  and  the  household  of  the  Leighs  was 
complete.  When  Spencer's  will  was  opened  it 
was  found  that  he  had  left  to  Gertrude  Warren 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  interest  to 
be  at  the  entire  disposal  of  her  brother  and 
sister  till  she  was  of  age. 

And  this  was  Spencer  Leigh's  last  work, 
praising  him  while  he  slept,  for  Warren  Dayton 
recovered  by  its  aid  his  health,  and  Esther,  his 
sister,  went  no  more  to  work  in  the  factory. 


THE  SPIRIT'S  REVELATION. 
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Forms  beloved,  whose  memory  haunts  me, 
In  mementoes  near  me  dwell; 

Oft  they  come  in  evening  visions, 
Or  in  dreams  their  legends  tell. 

Sad  and  lonely,  but  unspoken, 

Fancy  reaches  far  away — 
When  some  sudden  thrill  awakes  me, 

And  a  seraph  seems  to  say: 

"  Though  we  may  not  break  the  secret 
That  the  gates  of  death  reveal, 

In  the  gray  night's  gloom  and  stillness 
Drawn  toward  the  earth  we  feel. 

For  there  is  a  strange  communion, 
'Twixt  men  and  our  spirit  band; 

Oft  in  omens  we  approach  you, 
Brethren  of  our  ancient  land. 

From  the  glittering  orb  of  even, 

Gliding  down  upon  its  beams, 
Noiseless  as  the  step  of  zephyr, 

Do  we  visit  you  in  dreams. 

At  the  couch  of  all  true-hearted 
Stand  we  guardian,  in  their  sleep; 

For  the  loved  ones  left  behind  us 
Do  we  faithful  vigils  keep. 

See,  yon  spirit  mother  hovers 
O'er  her  fondly-cherished  child — 

Weeps  in  smiles  of  tender  sorrow — ■ 
Drinks  its  health  with  rapture  wild. 

Playing  with  her  flowing  tresses; 

Pillowed  on  her  heaving  breast, 
Comes  the  spirit  child,  to  linger, 

By  its  mother's  lips  caressed, 

And  the  ghostly  husband  beckons 
To  his  mourning,  faithful  wife; 

In  yon  lunar  dwelling  bids  her 
Join  with  him  in  spirit  life." 

Never  can  the  tie  be  severed 

'Twixt  the  hearts  that  truly  love; 

And  for  every  friend  departed 
One  ye  gain  in  heaven  above. 
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HUMPHREY. 


WHEN  a  traveler  from  a  civilized  land  first 
visits  India,  travels  day  after  day  over 
her  dusty  and  "  wide  extended  plains,"  and 
mingles  with  the  multitudes  that  throng  her 
cities,  he  finds  himself  in  a  strange  world  and 
continually  surrounded  by  objects  of  interest. 
He  sees  crowds  of  half-clad  men  engaged  in 
degrading  and  menial  labors,  and  forlorn-look- 
ing women  of  low  caste  who  venture  forth 
into  the  streets  to  assist  their  husbands  in 
their  repulsive  tasks,  and  he  notes  the  squalid 
poverty,  as  manifest  in  their  small  mud-dwell- 
ings and  their  own  wretched  appearance.  He 
sees  scores  of  other  men  whose  faces  wear  the 
same  dark  hue,  though  in  a  less  degree,  owing 
to  less  exposure,  clad  in  silk  and  muslin  robes, 
their  heads  covered  with  snowy  turbans,  mov- 
ing gayly  and  indolently  through  the  streets. 
He  notices  that  some  of  these  men  wear  wide 
trowsers,  and  that  their  loosely-flowing  coats 
open  on  the  left  side,  and  learns  that  they  are 
followers  of  Mohammed;  that  others  wear  nar- 
row trowsers,  or  perhaps  none  at  all,  except  a 
long  piece  of  cloth  folded  artfully  about  the 
waist  and  falling  to  the  knees,  and  coats  open- 
ing on  the  right  side,  and  these,  he  is  told,  are 
Hindoos  of  the  higher  caste.  He  sees  closely- 
covered  vehicles  drawn  by  large  white  oxen, 
and  as  they  pass  by  him  bright  black  eyes 
peer  curiously  out  from  the  loop-holed  curtains. 
He  inquires  and  is  told  that  women  of  high 
caste  can  only  thus  be  permitted  to  go  forth 
from  their  homes.  He  sees  merchants,  mechan- 
ics, and  others  cleansing  their  teeth  and  arrang- 
ing their  hair  and  dress,  barbers  busily  engaged 
with  their  customers,  bakers  making  bread  and 
cakes,  confectioners  making  sweetmeats,  butch- 
ers cutting  up  meat,  etc.,  in  rooms  with  quite 
open  fronts  close  to  the  streets,  and  wonders 
greatly  that  people  can  be  so  careless  in  their 
habits  and  regardless  of  the  proprieties  of  life. 
Gayly-caparisoned  elephants  bearing  scions  of 
the  nobility,  groaning  camels,  and  files  of  heav- 
ily-laden, patient  donkeys  and  vicious  ponies 
throng  the  streets.  He  sees  temples  decorated 
with  hideous  gilt  figures  and  beautiful  moldings 
in  plaster,  and  looking  within  discerns  idols  of 
stone  and  brass,  while  from  mosques  with  noble 
domes  and  glittering  minarets  he  hears  the  call 
to  prayer. 

He  soon  learns,  too,  that  there  are  some 
pleasant  things  in  India.  There  are  numerous 
gardens  filled  with  fruit-trees  in  great  variety 
and  abundance,  flowering  trees  and  plants  that 


perfume  the  air  and  emulate  the  delights  of 
Eden.  But  alas!  "the  trail  of  the  serpent"  is 
too  surely  over  all  this  loveliness,  and  sooner 
or  later  these  charms  are  dispelled  by  the 
awful  reality  of  degradation  and  crime  which 
overshadow  even  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
land.     The  first  impressions  of 

NATIVE  CHARACTER 

which  a  new-comer  in  India  has  are  generally 
more  favorable  than  opinions  later  formed. 
The  people  are  mild,  obliging,  and  exceedingly 
courteous,  and  not  till  some  insight  into  their 
modes  of  thought  and  incentives  to  action  is 
obtained  does  one  learn  that  all  this  external 
politeness  springs  merely  from  policy.  Euro- 
peans in  India  do  not  occupy  a  position  favora- 
ble to  the  obtaining  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  native  character.  They  are  the  rulers,  and 
are  supposed  by  the  natives  to  be  individually 
in  affluent  circumstances,  and,  whether  so  or 
not,  to  be  the  lawful  prey  of  native  sharpers. 
Consequently,  a  system  of  cheating  the  "Sahib 
logue,"  as  they  term  the  dominant  race,  has 
been  organized,  and  pretty  thoroughly  practiced 
upon  for  nearly  a  century.  They  do  not  wish, 
however,  to  embarrass  themselves  unnecessarily 
by  rousing  the  angry  passions  of  the  terrible 
"  Feringhees,"  but  prefer  to  appear  to  render 
them  the  utmost  respect  and  obedience,  and 
such  adepts  have  they  become  in  the  art  of 
hypocrisy — which  seems  peculiarly  akin  to 
their  natures — that  they  often  make  the  Sahibs 
and  Mem  Sahibs  believe  they  are  ready  to  die 
for  them  while  they  are  all  the  time  fleecing 
them  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  ability. 

This  is  more  particularly  true  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  servants,  mechanics,  shop- 
keepers, etc.;  but  the  higher  classes,  whenever 
they  have  any  purpose  to  subserve  or  end  to 
gain,  are  not  exempt  from  the  same  charge. 
A  European  pays  double  the  wages  to  his 
servants  that  a  rich  native  gentleman  does;  he 
pays  more  for  every  thing,  in  fact,  which  he 
purchases,  while  his  servants  share  the  plunder 
with  the  vendors.  For  this  reason  the  posts 
of  "steward,"*"  bearer,"  and  others  are  sine- 
cures. A  steward,  or  khansamah,  receives,  per- 
haps, five  dollars  a  month  as  his  regular  wages, 
but  he  doubles  or  trebles  that  sum  by  the 
"  dustoor,"  as  it  is  called — that  is,  the  per 
cent,  on  the  provisions  purchased,  which  is 
silly  reckoned  in  by  the  seller  and  handed 
over  to  the  khansamah — sub-rosa  sometimes  if 
it  be  pretty  large,  at  other  times  quite  openly; 
and  if  the  master  demurs  and  inquires  into  the 
matter,  they  will  answer  respectfully,  though 
with  an  injured  air,  "  Why,  this  is  our  dus- 
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toor"  —  that  is,  custom  —  and  nothing  more 
can  be  said.  Again,  he  constantly  overcharges 
for  the  articles  he  is  allowed  to  purchase  in 
the  city,  and  also  tolls  the  materials  for  dinner 
after  they  are  measured  out  to  him.  The 
European  residents  are  generally  in  the  receipt 
of  large  salaries,  and  with  a  sort  of  Oriental 
submission  to  "fate,"  quietly  succumb  to  this 
state  of  affairs.  Sometimes,  however,  when  some 
unusually  flagrant  impositions  are  accidentally 
brought  to  light  there  is  a  great  "  clearing-up 
time,"  and  two  or  three  servants  are  fined  or 
imprisoned,  and  even  occasionally  flogged. 
Then  matters  go  on  in  the  old  way  again,  and, 
like  Dinah's  kitchen,  soon  become  as  hopelessly 
chaotic  as  ever. 

Thus  Europeans  do  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  unbiased  native  character;  they  can  not  so 
long  as  they  do  not  enter  into  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  but  hold  themselves  aloof  in  the  posi- 
tion of  masters.  But  the  missionary  visits  the 
people  in  their  bazars  and  villages,  sits  down 
in  their  open  shops,  and  converses  with  them 
by  the  hour,  listens  to  their  plans,  encourages 
them,  and  often  points  out  ways  of  improving 
their  circumstances.  He  is  patient  with  them, 
and,  although  stern  in  denouncing  their  vile 
practices,  yet  acknowledges  the  natural  prone- 
ness  to  do  wrong,  to  which  he  in  common  with 
them  is  subject.  They  soon  recognize  in  him 
a  friend,  and  trust  him  as  such,  come  to  him 
for  advice  when  perplexed,  for  sympathy  in 
prosperity,  and  consolation  in  times  of  trial. 
They  also  look  to  him  for  assistance  in  sick- 
ness, and  many  a  life  has  been  saved  by  the 
simple  medicines  which  the  missionary  carries 
with  him  on  his  itinerating  tours.  Thus  mis- 
sionaries come  in  closer  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  are  enabled  to  understand  their  char- 
acter more  fully,  and  the  opinion  which  they 
form  is  usually  this,  that  the  natives  of  India 
are  quite  like  other  men,  or  as  others  would 
be  under  like  circumstances  and  possessing  like 
faith. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Hindoos  is  indeed 
extremely  bad.  One  would  naturally  suppose 
that  people  who  expect  to  obtain  forgiveness 
for  their  sins  wholly  on  the  ground  of  their 
own  merit  would  be  exceedingly  careful  in 
regard  to  their  actions;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  Hindoos  believe  they  are  at  liberty 
to  practice  any  vice  provided  they  bathe  in 
the  Ganges  at  the  regularly-appointed  times 
and  go  through  the  daily  routine  of  idol-wor- 
ship. They  spend  one  or  two  hours  daily  in 
devotion  with  great  punctuality,  and  will  im- 
mediately afterward  commit  any  crime  by 
which  they  can  obtain  money  or  advance  their 


interests  in  any  way,  always  being  careful,  of 
course,  to  keep  from  the  hold  of  the  laws  of 
the  country. 

But  in  no  one  thing  is  the  degrading  nature 
of  Hindooism  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the 
position  which  it  gives  to 

WOMAN". 

Born  at  a  disadvantage,  being  looked  upon  as 
an  inferior  being,  and  therefore  not  welcomed 
into  the  world — cared  for,  it  is  true,  but  still 
never  regarded  as  a  member  of  her  father's 
family,  but  as  belonging  to  that  of  her  future 
husband's — a  Hindoo  girl  has  really  no  home 
till  she  arrives  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years,  when  she  becomes  an  inmate  of  her 
husband's  house.  Perhaps  he  may  have  some 
affection  for  her,  perhaps  not;  she  may  regard 
him  with  kindness  or  aversion,  just  as  it  may 
chance  to  be,  but  her  chief  end  in  life — namely, 
marriage — is  accomplished;  she  has  fulfilled 
her  destiny  as  it  was  written  on  her  forehead 
the  sixth  day  after  her  birth  by  one  of  the 
gods,  or  rather  her  parents  have  fulfilled  it  for 
her,  for  she  has  had  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
She  is,  however,  bound  to  her  husband,  and 
her  only  hope  of  happiness  in  this  world,  or  in 
a  future  state  is  based  upon  her  obedience  to 
her  lord  and  master. 

The  Hindoo  religion  requires  that  if  the 
husband  die  first  the  wife  shall  die  with  him. 
In  one  of  their  sacred  books  is  the  following 
proverb:  "As  many  hairs  as  are  in  the  human 
body  multiplied  by  a  crore  and  half  a  crore,* 
so  many  years  will  she  live  in  heaven  who 
dies  with  her  husband."  Such  extreme  meas- 
ures to  obtain  future  bliss  are  now  prohibited 
by  the  English  Government  under  severe  pen- 
alties; nevertheless,  several  cases  of  "suttee," 
or  widow-burning,  have  occurred  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  cruel  rite  is,  however, 
fast  becoming  obsolete,  and,  with  the  custom 
of  destroying  female  children,  as  formerly  prac- 
ticed by  the  warrior  caste,  will  surely  be 
reckoned  among  "the  things  that  were,"  and 
be  wondered  at  by  future  generations  of  en- 
lightened and  Christianized  Hindoos,  as  the 
idolatries  of  the  ancient  Britons  are  by  their 
descendants,  and  the  hanging  of  witches  by 
New  England  Puritans  by  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Americans. 

A  Hindoo  girl  receives  no  mental  education; 
she  can  not  even  write  and  read,  because  learn- 
ing is  not  considered  necessary  for  her.  She  is 
neither  expected  nor  desired  to  do  more  than 
attend  to   household   affairs,  and  perhaps  sew 

*A  crore  is  equal  to  ten  millions. 
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on  very  plain  garments.  She  can  not  fashion 
even  her  own  simple  jackets,  and  would  not 
think  of  attempting  to  make  any  of  the  gar- 
ments worn  by  her  husband.  All  such  work 
is  taken  to  men  of  the  tailor  caste.  The  fam- 
ily washing  is  also  given  out  to  one  of  the 
washerman  caste;  and  as  their  houses  are 
usually  small,  and,  except  those  of  the  wealthy, 
nearly  destitute  of  furniture,  their  food  very 
simple  and  easily  prepared,  the  duties  of  a 
Hindoo  woman  are  few,  and  leave  her  a  great 
deal  of  leisure.  But  what  shall  she  do  with  it? 
She  is  not  a  companion  for  her  husband,  and 
may  not  even  eat  at  the  same  time  he  does, 
but  occupies  a  position  midway  between  that 
of  an  equal  and  a  servant.  She  is  ignorant  of 
all  those  devices  for  passing  away  time  which 
her  civilized  sisters  practice  so  successfully. 
No  reading,  no  drawing,  no  embroidering,  no 
crocheting,  no  knitting,  no  shopping — certainly 
not  the  latter,  for  her  face  must  not  be  seen  by 
men  except  those  of  her  own  family.  No  won- 
der she  betakes  herself  to  chewing  the  betel- 
nut  and  smoking  the  hookah,  while  her  mind 
remains  in  a  state  of  almost  infantile  weakness. 

Sometimes  the  women  of  two  or  three  fami- 
lies of  the  same  caste  meet  for  a  social  visit. 
They  can  amuse  themselves  by  singing  their 
simple  songs  or  refrains,  sometimes  accompany- 
ing themselves  on  a  rude  drum;  they  can  talk 
about  the  price  of  provisions,  their  clothing, 
ornaments,  relatives,  etc.,  but  nothing  beyond 
the  small  circle  of  home.  Sometimes  for  a 
change  one  will  get  angry  at  another,  and, 
pitching  her  voice  on  altogether  too  high  a 
key  for  melody,  abuse  her  antagonist  roundly, 
wish  that  her  children  may  die,  that  she  may 
be  left  a  widow — a  calamity  greatly  to  be 
dreaded,  as  she  may  not  marry  again — or  that 
her  husband's  whiskers  may  be  burnt  up! 
Sometimes  a  whole  party  will  join  the  fray, 
dividing  off  on  either  side,  and  then  such  a 
tumult  ensues  as  is  seldom  witnessed  outside 
an  Irish  wake.  When  a  Hindoo  woman  is 
overcome  in  the  war  of  words,  and  sometimes 
fists,  she  usually  attempts  to  commit  suicide! 
She  may  either  try  to  beat  her  own  brains  out 
by  bumping  her  head  against  the  wall,  or  else 
fly  like  a  maniac  to  the  nearest  well  and  throw 
herself  in  it  unless  prevented. 

They  are,  of  course,  extremely  superstitious. 
They  are  far  more  particular  in  the  worship  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  particularly  the  latter, 
than  are  the  men;  not  so  much,  however,  in 
the  hope  of  future  as  of  present  good.  By  the 
frequency  of  their  devotions  and  offerings  they 
hope  to  propitiate  the  deities,  that  they  may 
not  allow  sickness  nor  calamity  of  any  kind  to 


come  upon  them,  that  their  children  may  pros- 
per, etc. 

The  dress  of  the  women  of  Northern  India 
consists  of  four  pieces;  namely,  chintz  or  mus- 
lin trowsers,  over  which  is  a  long  skirt  of  the 
same  material,  a  short,  loose  jacket,  and  a  piece 
of  muslin,  either  embroidered  or  plain,  about 
three  yards  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in 
width.  This  garment,  which  is  called  a  chud- 
der,  is  placed  over  the  head,  and,  crossing  the 
chest,  is  thrown  gracefully  over  one  shoulder. 
The  chudder  is  never  suffered  to  fall  off  the 
head  before  people,  though  how  they  manage 
to  keep  that  or  their  other  garments  in  place 
without  either  pins,  buttons,  or  hooks  and  eyes 
is  difficult  to  tell,  They  wear  no  shoes  in  door, 
and  some  can  not  wear  them  at  all  on  account 
of  their  toe  ornaments,  which  have  little  bells 
attached  to  them.  Many  have  highly-orna- 
mental rings  on  their  toes  without  bells,  and 
also  heavy  anklets.  Bracelets  of  varied  patterns 
often  cover  the  entire  space  between  hand  and 
elbow.  The  neck,  the  ears,  and  the  nose  are 
also  ornamented,  the  former  with  necklace  and 
pendants,  the  latter  with  a  ring  varying  in  size 
from  the  rim  of  a  shilling  to  that  of  a  saucer! 
This  is  sometimes  suspended  from  the  center 
of  the  nose,  but  usually  from  a  nostril.  Many 
also  have  a  round,  shining  ornament  about  the 
size  of  a  dime  glued  on  the  center  of  their 
foreheads.  The  quality  of  these  ornaments 
varies  with  the  circumstances  of  the  wearers. 
The  wives  of  the  rich  wear  gold,  often  incas- 
ing precious  stones — the  topaz,  ruby,  amethyst, 
carbuncle,  and  garnet,  and  the  Persian  tur- 
quoise, which  is  plentiful  in  India.  Diamonds 
are  more  rare,  although  worn  by  the  Nawabs 
and  Maharajahs  and  their  families  in  pro- 
fusion. If  in  merely  easy  circumstances,  they 
have  ornaments  of  silver  with  coral  and  corne- 
lian, while  the  poorest  classes  content  them- 
selves with  baser  metals,  colored  glass,  etc. 

But  these  abundantly-adorned  females  do 
not  stop  here;  their  teeth  are  red  from  the  use 
of  the  betel-nut,  and  they  also  stain  the  nails 
of  their  fingers  and  toes,  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  and  soles  of  their  feet  red.  They  use 
for  this  purpose  the  leaves  of  a  certain  plant 
or  shrub  called  mehendee.  While  they  are 
mixing  the  leaves  with  two  or  three  drugs  in 
their  hands  they  can  not,  of  course,  touch  any 
thing  else;  hence  a  proverb,  "What,  have  I 
mehendee  on  my  palms?"  This  saying  is  quot- 
ed when  a  person  is  threatened  by  another 
with  assault,  and  the  idea  conveyed  is,  that  is 
a  game  I  can  play  as  well  as  you,  my  hands 
are  not  rendered  useless  by  mehendee  being  on 
my  palms. 
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It  may  seem  surprising  that  Hindoo  women 
should  attend  so  much  to  personal  adornment 
when  their  lives  are  passed  in  such  seclusion. 
An  English  lady  once  when  calling  upon  an 
Eastern  lady  of  rank  noticed  her  superb  jew- 
elry, and  remarked,  "  I  should  not  suppose  you 
would  be  to  the  trouble  to  put  on  all  these 
ornaments  when  you  never  see  any  one  but 
your  husband  and  near  relatives."  The  East- 
ern lady  looked  extremely  surprised,  and  in- 
quired, "  For  whom,  then,  do  you  wear  orna- 
ments?" 

Hindoo  women  possess  as  much  beauty  of 
countenance  as  those  of  any  other  land,  and, 
being  unfettered  by  the  constraining  influence 
of  fashion,  their  forms  are  erect  and  well- 
developed,  and  their  carriage  graceful.  Nerves 
and  hysterics  are  as  yet  unknown  luxuries 
among  them;  let  us  hope  they  may  never  be 
exported  thither  from  Western  civilization. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  pressure  of  social 
opinion,  which  crushes  all  desire  to  improve  in 
Hindoo  women,  some  have  risen  superior  to  its 
fiat.  In  the  history  of  India  we  find  the 
names  of  several  who  were  celebrated  for  their 
learning  and  talents.  In  the  Indian  mutiny 
of  1S57  the  Eanee — that  is,  Queen — of  Jhansie 
was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  enterprising 
opponents  with  which  the  English  power  had 
to  contend.  The  Sepoys  were  famous  in  those 
clays  for  running  away  whenever  they  came 
within  range  of  English  rifles;  but  the  Eanee 
of  Jhansie  would  none  of  that.  When  a  divi- 
sion of  English  troops  was  sent  to  retake  her 
capital,  she  advanced  her  forces  quite  over  the 
river  near  Jhansie  to  meet  them.  When  her 
troops  were  all  over  and  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  she  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  burned. 
"Now,"  said  she,  "you  must  face  the  foe, 
there  is  to  be  no  running  away."  They  fought 
with  desperation,  and  she,  with  most  of  her 
followers,  was  slain. 

That  Hindoo  women  are  susceptible  of  higher 
influences  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  which 
have  been  put  forth  in  their  behalf.  In  the 
older  missions  in  India  there  are  large  and 
flourishing  girls'  schools,  while  the  missionaries' 
wives  are  allowed  and  even  desired  to  visit 
women  of  the  higher  classes  at  their  homes, 
and  many  have  become  intelligent  Christians 
through  these  means.  In  the  mission  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Northern  India 
we  have  not  as  yet  made  so  much  progress  in 
this  respect.  Our  mission  is,  however,  of  but 
recent  date.  We  had  no  female  missionaries 
qualified  to  labor  effectively  among  native 
women  earlier  than  1860.     But  we  have  since 


that  time  seen  such  results  of  our  teachings  as 
to  encourage  us  greatly.  We  have  seen  women 
become  humble  Christians,  industrious,  studi- 
ous, and  consistent,  after  several  months  of 
careful  daily  instruction.  We  have  anxiously 
marked  their  progress,  and,  though  sometimes 
erring,  they  have  generally  been  open  to  con- 
viction, and  received  reproof  with  meekness. 
Some  of  them  have  tested  the  efficacy  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  affliction  and  suffering, 
and  in  the  hour  of  death.  One  that  I  knew 
well  died  whispering  the  words  so  often  upon 
the  lips  of  dying  believers  since  breathed  forth 
by  the  martyred  Stephen,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit." 

That  the  day  will  come,  nay,  that  it  is 
already  dawning,  when  woman  shall  take  her 
rightful  place  in  India,  I  fully  believe;  and 
when  that  wrong  is  righted,  and  the  influence 
of  woman  shall  be  exerted  there,  as  it  gener- 
ally is,  on  the  right  side,  India  will  not  be  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.  At  present  the 
whole  influence  of  Hindoo  women  is  against 
Christianity,  and  when  their  husbands  become 
Christians  they  refuse  to  go  forth  from  the 
charmed  circle  of  caste  with  them.  Thus  many 
a  converted  Hindoo  has  to  choose  between 
Christ  and  his  dearest  friends.  When  a  young 
man  becomes  a  Christian  his  parents  usually 
forbid  him  to  come  near  them  again,  and  when 
he  has  taken  his  final  departure  they  make  an 
effigy  to  represent  their  son  as  dead,  which 
they  burn  and  cast  the  ashes  forth  upon  the 
sacred  Ganges,  if  haply  they  may  thus  avert 
from  the  erring  one  the  vengeance  of  the  gods. 
Thenceforth  he  is  as  dead  to  them. 

We  hope  much  from  the  influence  of  our 
day  schools.  In  them  we  have  a  chapter  of 
the  Bible  expounded  and  prayer  offered  daily, 
and  the  native  youth  become  much  attached 
to  this  form.  They  go  to  their  homes  and  are 
eagerly  questioned  by  their  mothers  and  sisters 
in  regard  to  what  the  Sahibs  have  taught 
them.  They  sometimes  take  their  Testaments 
home  with  them,  and  thus  unwittingly  sow 
the  seeds  of  truth  in  the  soil  of  human  hearts. 
To  this  influence  we  attribute  largely  the 
change  that  is  manifest  in  the  native  women 
in  regard  to  being  visited  by  female  mission- 
aries, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  soon  every 
barrier  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  India  will  be  removed. 


Many  calumnies  are  injurious  even  after 
they  are  refuted.  Like  Spanish  flies,  they  sting 
when  alive  and  blister  when  dead. 
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BY    PROP.    WILLIAM    WELLE 


AS  the  exhausting  heats  of  July  and  August 
draw  near  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  custom,  not  to  say  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity, of  us  fast-living  Americans  to  flee  to 
some  pleasant  retreat  for  mental  and  bodily 
recreation,  and  the  question  as  to  our  "  Sum- 
mer trip "  begins  to  assume  serious  propor- 
tions. 

Our  noble  country  is  full  of  delightful  places 
of  resort,  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains  and 
the  lakes,  but  the  fickle  and  capricious  goddess 
of  fashion  has  invaded  so  many  of  them  that 
they  who  would  fain  find  an  asylum  free  from 
her  follies  and  restraints  are  now  seriously  ask- 
ing the  question,  "Whither  shall  we  make  our 
Summer  trip?"  We  propose  answering  the  in- 
quiry by  giving  our  experience  during  the 
scorching  heats  of  the  Summer  past  and  say- 
ing, "Go  thou  and  do  likewise."  It  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  the  frailty  of  our  nature  ever  to 
be  inquiring  for  something  new;  and  thus  did 
we,  and  thus  we  determined  on  a  trip  to  the 
"  upper  lakes,"  especially  to  Lake  Superior. 
The  tourist  for  these  regions  first  repairs  to 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  or  Detroit- — this  latter  city 
seems  to  be  the  head-quarters  for  the  steamers 
that  make  the  voyage.  From  this  place  during 
the  season — July,  August,  and  September — 
first-class  propellers  leave  daily  for  the  various 
ports  on  Lake  Superior,  some  making  the  entire 
tour  of  the  lake,  and  others  going  simply  to 
the  places  of  greatest  interest. 

Our  own  choice  was  to  take  an  excursion- 
steamer  and  make  her  our  home  during  a  ten 
days'  voyage.  This  was  a  serious  matter,  and 
we  endeavored  to  choose  well,  and  either  good 
judgment  or  good  fortune  favored  our  selec- 
tion, and  we  finally  found  ourselves  on  board 
the  new  and  stanch  propeller  "  Meteor,"  Cap- 
tain Ryder;  and  during  our  trip  we  had  no 
reason  to  regret  our  choice.  We  found  the 
Captain  a  host  in  himself,  affable,  obliging,  and 
attentive  to  the  wants  of  his  passengers.  The 
Meteor  herself  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
boats  on  the  line,  and  is  provided  with  all  the 
appointments  of  a  first-class  steamer.  In  thus 
taking  an  "excursion  steamer"  one  has  a 
moving  home,  and  avoids  the  necessity  or  risk 
of  putting  up  at  inconvenient  or  unpleasant 
stopping  places,  or  being  detained  sometimes 
for  days  waiting  for  the  boats  to  come  along. 
And  so  far  as  our  experience  extends,  these 
excursion  vessels  stop  sufficiently  long  at  all 
places  of  interest  for  the  mere  tourist  to  satisfy 
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his  curiosity,  especially  with  a  little  kindness 
on  the  part  of  the  captain  to  comply  with  the 
desire  of  his  passengers. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  steaming  up  Detroit 
River  with  colors  gayly  flying  and  the  British 
ensign  occasionally  showing  itself  on  govern- 
ment buildings  on  the  Canadian  shore.  Since 
the  provinces  have  been  the  retreat  of  rebel 
raiders  and  the  home  of  rebel  sympathizers 
one  looks  with  less  pleasure  on  the  haughty 
flag  that  protects  them,  and  as  the  red-coats 
show  themselves  here  and  there  at  the  guard 
and  custom-houses,  we  are  prone  to  feel  that 
the  "boys  in  blue"  may  some  day  find  it  nec- 
essary to  humble  their  pride  and  teach  them 
international  courtesy. 

In  a  few  hours  we  enter  the  waters  of  Lake 
Huron,  and,  steaming  directly  across  without 
stopping  at  the  right  or  left,  we  are  soon  upon 
its  broad  bosom.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most 
angry  of  these  inland  seas,  and  the  one  where 
Neptune  and  iEolus  reign  with  caprice  and 
fury  when  incited  to  revenge  and  ire.  To  us 
it  was  gentle  and  balmy  as  a  midsummer 
evening  breeze,  and  gave  us  ample  opportunity 
to  look  around  and  scan  the  company  that  were 
to  be  our  associates  in  the  pleasures  or  dangers 
of  an  almost  ocean  trip.  We  found  a  motley 
group,  some,  like  ourselves,  pleasure-tourists, 
needing  relaxation  from  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  the  pulpit,  the  bench,  the  bar,  or  the  pro- 
fessional chair,  or  perchance  the  counting-room 
or  stock-exchange;  others  were  various  grades 
of  officers  of  the  mines  or  mining  companies 
of  the  far-famed  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior, 
with  brains  filled  with  phantoms  about  stocks 
or  mining  speculations;  again  others  were  emi- 
grant miners,  mostly  from  European  lands, 
drawn  to  this  region  by  the  high  remuneration 
for  labor  in  comparison  with  foreign  countries. 
These  groups  find  their  chemical  affinities,  and 
we  soon  found  ours,  and  made  some  very  pleas- 
ant friends,  whose  genial  bearing  added  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  our  jaunt. 

At  noon  of  the  following  day  we  found  our- 
selves approaching  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's 
River,  which  is  the  great  outlet  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, connecting  it  with  Lake  Huron  and  the 
lower  chain  of  lakes.  Numerous  islands  em- 
bellish the  entrance  to  the  river  and  give  the 
traveler  a  foretaste  of  the  beauties  in  store. 
Having  entered  the  stream,  it  occasionally 
swells  out  into  proportions  of  a  lake,  and  in- 
deed at  one  point  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Lake  George.  On  the  one  hand  we  find  the 
entrance  to  the  north  channel  leading  to  the 
famous  Georgian  Bay,  on  the  other  the  stream, 
dotted   with  lovely  islands,   leads   us   through 
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tortuous    windings    up    to    the    father    of    the 
lakes. 

Here,  as  ever,  we  find  the  "  Omnipresent 
Yankee."  At  a  small  settlement  on  the  river, 
with  all  around  as  wild  as  if  perfectly  innocent 
of  civilization,  we  notice  as  we  approach  the 
sign,  "  Raspberry  jam."  On  inquiry  we  learn 
that  an  enterprising  white  man  here  employs 
the  Indians  to  gather,  in  season,  of  the  endless 
quantities  of  berries  that  here  grow  wild. 
They  are  manufactured  into  jam,  or  dried  and 
sold  largely  to  Government  for  the  use  of  the 
hospitals  as  well  as  to  private  consumers.  The 
steamers  transport  hogsheads  of  sugar  to  this 
"jam  man"  and  take  away  large  quantities  of 
his  produce. 

Further  up  the  stream  we  approach  the 
famous  Saut  Ste  Marie,  or  Falls  of  St.  Mary, 
familiarly  known  as  the  "  Soo."  Here  the 
rapids  have  a  descent  of  twenty  feet  within  a 
mile,  and  are  quite  shallow;  the  consequence 
is  the  total  interruption  of  navigation  to  any 
thing  larger  than  an  Indian  canoe.  Till  re- 
cently this  cut  off  Lake  Superior  from  the 
world  below,  but  the  Government  has  lately 
constructed  a  ship  canal  past  the  rapids,  and 
now  steamers  of  a  large  class  pass  through  and 
pursue  their  journey  on  the  waters  of  Superior. 
This  obstruction  to  navigation  has  naturally 
caused  a  town  to  spring  up,  and  the  region  is 
a  great  resort  in  Summer  to  sportsmen  with 
fowling-piece  and  line.  The  objects  of  greatest 
interest  here  to  tourists  are  the  remnants  of  the 
Indian  tribes  who  make  a  precarious  living  by 
catching  fish  in  the  rapids  and  selling  them  to 
the  passing  steamers,  or  manufacturing  boxes, 
and  baskets,  and  a  great  variety  of  ornaments 
of  birch-bark  and  the  beautiful  mosses  and 
grasses  of  the  vicinity.  The  most  exciting 
sport  on  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  is  to  witness 
the  most  daring  of  the  visitors  take  passage 
with  the  Indians  to  run  the  rapids  with  their 
frail  birch-bark  canoes.  They  guide  their  craft 
with  instinctive  skill,  and  seldom  inflict  any 
other  injury  on  their  patrons  than  a  heavy  bill, 
which  is  cheerfully  paid  after  being  safely 
carried  past  these  dangers. 

On  the  islands  in  the  rapids  the  Indians  live 
in  their  primitive  state  in  wigwams  and  birch- 
bark  huts,  surrounded  with  squalor,  filth, 
papooses,  and  dogs.  Many  of  them  are  of 
great  age,  and  the  ladies  of  our  party  were 
especially  successful  in  finding  out  the  old 
squaws  who  could  trace  their  origin  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

We  still  have  another  beautiful  sail  on  the 
St.  Mary's  Eiver  before  entering  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  here  begin   to   observe,  the  charming 


transparency  of  the  water;  objects  can  be 
clearly  distinguished  at  a  depth  of  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  feet,  and  at  times  it  looks  as  if  the 
boat  must  run  aground,  the  water  appearing 
shallow  when  it  is  really  quite  deep.  Shoals 
of  small  fish  are  clearly  seen  swimming  at  a 
depth  which  would  make  them  invisible  in 
ordinary  water.  The  fish  of  these  upper  lakes 
are  a  great  treat  to  the  traveler,  being  served 
up  so  fresh  that  they  impart  a  peculiar  relish, 
and  are  the  greatest  attraction  of  the  steam- 
boat table;  they  are  mainly  white-fish  and 
salmon-trout. 

Lake  Superior,  as  its  name  imports,  is  the 
largest  of  the  group,  and  is  truly  an  inland 
sea;  nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
at  times  one  hundred  and  seventy  in  breadth, 
and  in  places  eight  hundred  feet  deep.  Many 
of  its  islands  are  very  beautiful;  but  the  great 
attraction  is  Kewenaw  Point,  a  bold  headland 
extending  about  seventy  miles  into  the  lake, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  twenty  miles. 
This  is  the  region  of  the  richest  copper-mines 
that  the  world  affords.  On  either  side  of  this 
great  promontory  are  landings  at  distances 
varying  from  ten  to  thirty  miles;  these  are  the 
ports  and  the  outlets  of  the  various  mines,  and 
to  visit  these  and  transport  passengers  and 
freight  is  the  business  of  the  steamers.  With 
the  exception  of  these  landings  every  thing 
bears  the  marks  of  the  most  primitive  nature 
and  a  total  absence  of  civilization. 

For  about  seven  or  eight  months  of  the 
year  the  people  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  the 
lake  are  nearly  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  ice  and  snow;  steamboat  navigation 
ceases  entirely,  and  the  only  connection  with 
the  States  is  made  over  snow,  and  from  some 
of  the  most  distant  points  by  dog-trains. 
Snow-shoes  and  heavy  furs  are  common  neces- 
sities; the  ladies  sport  the  former  as  well  as 
skates.  The  atmosphere  is  remarkable  for  its 
salubrity,  and  we  met  several  persons  whose 
only  inducement  to  reside  or  engage  in  busi- 
ness on  these  shores  was  renewed  health  or 
continuance  of  life.  Consumptives  who  go 
there  unable  to  assume  any  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  society  soon  recover,  and  are  enabled 
to  engage  in  business  or  pleasure. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  and  the  atmos- 
phere is  remarkably  low;  at  comparatively  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface  the  water  has  an 
icy  coldness  all  Summer,  and  while  there  are 
sweltering  heats  a  few  degrees  south,  the 
breezes  here  are  cool  or  even  chilling.  We 
were  on  the  bosom  of  Superior  during  the 
fiercest  heat  of  the  Summer  past,  and  while 
the  denizens  of  Chicago  and  Detroit  were  suf- 
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ering  in  the  scorching  blazes  of  the  sun  we 
were  wrapped  in  shawls  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  or  enjoying  a  fire  in  the  cabin. 

This  low  temperature  and  the  shortness  of 
the  season  renders  it  quite  difficult  to  raise 
the  ordinary  vegetables  in  this  region,  and  the 
tourist  is  surprised  to  see  such  a  stock  of  gar- 
den produce  taken  on  board  before  starting. 
We  silently  asked  ourselves  the  question,  "  Can 
it  be  that  all  these  peas,  beans,  lettuce,  pie- 
plant, etc.,  are  to  be  devoured  by  the  passen- 
gers on  board?  But  our  curiosity  became  un- 
endurable when  we  perceived  hundreds  of  bales 
of  hay  taken  on  our  craft  at  one  of  the  lower 
landings;  we  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
innocently  inquired  of  the  captain  if  he  con- 
sidered us  all  horses,  or  expected  to  take  in  a 
supply  before  long.  We  were  then  informed 
that  all  these  provisions  were  for  the  station- 
ary inhabitants  of  the  lake  shore,  and  sure 
enough  at  nearly  every  landing  on  the  lake 
hotel  porters  and  others  came  for  the  peas  and 
beans  as  for  their  Tribunes  and  Heralds.  And 
thus  every  thing  included  in  the  list  of  man's 
necessities  and  luxuries  is  taken  up  by  the 
boats  in  the  short  Summer  season. 

This  entire  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  on 
the  southern  regions  for  all  their  requirements 
gives  to  the  dwellers  on  these  shores  a  sort  of 
transitory  feeling  and  character;  most  of  them 
calculate  to  remain  but  a  few  years,  and  are 
in  search  of  health,  fortune,  or  variety.  Health 
being  gained,  fortune,  acquired,  or  curiosity 
satisfied,  they  expect  to  return  to  their  homes 
further  south.  But  as  the  country  becomes 
more  settled  it  is  also  acquiring  a  more  fixed 
character,  and  many  of  the  residents  who  go 
there  for  a  period  only  will  undoubtedly  become 
attached  to  soil  and  climate  and  form  a  perma- 
nent population. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  on  this  great 
inland  sea  than  its  meteorological  phenomena. 
One  can  place  no  reliance  on  the  weather.  On 
the  clearest  day  it  may  be  considered  danger- 
ous to  venture  across  a  strait  or  passage  no 
more  than  ten  miles  wide  in  a  small  boat. 
Without  the  slightest  warning  the  clearest  sky 
is  covered  with  flying  clouds,  and  driving' 
winds  toss  as  with  giant  arms  the  small  craft 
of  the  lake.  These  winds  frequently  assume 
in  midsummer  the  character  of  hurricanes, 
and  just  before  our  visit  to  Ontonagon,  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  it  had  been  threat- 
ened with  destruction  by  one  of  these  relent- 
less scourges.  Much  damage  was  done  and 
some  lives  were  lost.  Every  thing  in  the  water 
is  said  to  have  been  swept  away.  These  vio- 
.ent    atmospheric    agitations    are    accompanied 


with  very  sudden  changes  of  temperature  ex- 
ceedingly injurious  to  vegetation,  and  one 
would  say  to  health,  but  the  inhabitants  deny 
this  latter  imputation,  and  point  to  rosy  cheeks 
and  robust  frames  as  proofs  of  their  assertions. 
The  purity  and  bracing  character  of  the  atmos- 
phere seem  to  be  the  secret  of  its  health-giv- 
ing qualities.  One  feels  the  diffejjence  most 
sensibly  on  entering  the  sphere  of  these  in- 
fluences. 

Very  remarkable  instances  of  the  sudden 
rising  or  falling  of  the  waters  of  the  lake 
sometimes  accompany  or  precede  these  storms. 
The  water  will  recede  for  a  great  distance, 
leaving  a  bare  shore,  and  then  again  suddenly 
return.  This  will  sometimes  be  repeated  several 
times  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Investiga- 
tors have  failed  to  give  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion to  these  and  many  other  marvels  of  Lake 
Superior.  Its  greatest  beauties  and  attractions, 
however — the  pictured  rocks  and  the  copper 
mines — we  propose  reserving  for  another  article. 
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I  have  sweet  fancies  in  my  soul  alway, 
Making  a  picture-gallery  of  the  mind, 
Where  in  my  hours  of  reverie  I  find, 

By  memory  led,  some  pleasure  day  by  day. 

And  'mid  them  all  there  cometh  up  to  me 
A  sweet  child-face  I  chanced  to  see  one  morn, 
When  Autumn  splendor  bathed  the  hill  and  lawn. 

Till  beauty  seemed  to  rival  purity. 

I  am  child-haunted!     Beautiful  indeed 

That  face  must  be  to  hold  me  in  such  thrall, 
And  send  through  my  sad  spirit's  solemn  hall 

Such  thrills  of  joy,  and  with  such  lightning  speed! 

Seen  once  and  only  once.     But  stern  old  Time 
Glides  by  and  leaves  untouched  the  hallowed  spell 
Of  beauty  and  of  bliss  that  in  me  dwell, 

Because  of  one  who  inspirates  my  rhyme. 

Sweet  angel-child!     0,  ever  haunt  my  soul, 
For  thou  hast  power  to  fill  my  weary  heart 
With  high-born  thoughts  that  into  being  start, 

And  on  the  current  of  enchantment  roll. 

Unknown  thy  residence,  unknown  thy  name, 
A  stranger  when  I  saw  thee,  even  as  now; 
And  yet  one  look  on  thy  fair,  placid  brow 

Hath  given  more  joy  than  could  awards  of  fame. 

May  earth  be  to  thee  like  a  road  that  goes 

Through  fields  of  beauty  and  of  bloom  to  where 
The  ransomed  ones  of  earth  sing  anthems  rare 

In  the  full  plenitude  of  love's  repose! 

Sweet  angel-child!     Come  change  and  all  her  train, 
Yet  naught  can  blot  the  vision  from  my  mind, 
In  glowing  lines  bj'  memory's  hand  defined — 

I  would  this  tribute  were  a  worthier  strain! 
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GLIMPSES  OF  OUE  LAKE  REGION. 


BY    MRS.H.    C.     GARDNER. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

SCHOOL-DATS. 

The  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  place 
Whence  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 
Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 
We  feel  it  e'en  in  age  and  at  our  latest  day." 

COWPER. 


THERE  is  no  time  in  the  past  to  ■which  my 
memory  clings  more  tenaciously  than  to  the 
days  spent  in  the  old  red  school-house.  It 
would  be  impossible  now  to  recognize  the  most 
of  my  associates,  even  if  they  could  be  gath- 
ered together  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth  to  which  they  have  wandered  and  sit 
down  with  nie  for  a  chat  this  evening.  They 
wTould  have  all  outgrown  my  memories  of  them. 

The  partially-gray  hair  and  wrinkled  cheeks, 
the  faded  lips  and  dimmed  eyes  would  not  re- 
call the  bright  locks  and  chubby  faces  that  I 
remember.  Some  of  them  have  been  dead 
many  years,  others  have  become  prematurely 
old  with  sickness  or  sorrow,  and  all  have 
nearly  lost  their  identity  beneath  the  changing 
touch  of  time. 

Yet  none  of  them  are  lost  to  me.  Every  one 
of  those  fresh  young  faces  are  held  safely  in 
the  casket  of  which  my  memory  keeps  the  key. 
Ah,  what  pleasant,  smiling  faces  they  are! 

It  is  strange  that,  among  so  many  reminis- 
cences, I  have  treasured  so  little  that  is  sad. 
Those  school-days  are  like  a  prolonged  frolic. 
The  mischievous  pranks  of  the  roguish  pupils 
lose  none  of  their  keen  relish  when  reviewed 
by  maturer  vision.  My  eyes  readily  moisten 
at  the  beating  of  a  tale  of  sorrow,  but  the  mis- 
haps of  my  youth  retain  only  their  ludicrous 
aspects,  and  whatever  of  pathos  they  may  have 
had,  the  remembrance  provokes  laughter  oftener 
than  tears. 

There  was  a  pale,  slender  child  in  my  class 
called  Lucy.  Our  ages  and  natural  tastes  were 
the  same,  and  we  were  seldom  asunder.  Light- 
brown,  almost  yellow  hair  shaded  her  plain 
freckled  face,  but  her  clear  blue  eyes  were  al- 
most beautiful.  How  restless  she  was!  She 
seemed  to  have  no  power  to  keep  still. 

She  was  never  a  favorite  with  the  teachers, 
though  there  was  no  difficulty  about  her  reci- 
tations. They  were  committed  perfectly,  and 
so  far  she  was  a  credit  to  the  school.  The 
troubles  grew  out  of  her  leisure  time.  She  was 
restricted  to  certain  studies  which  were  like 
pastime  to  her,  taking  in  as  she  did  the  whole 


scope  of  the  lesson  at  a  single  reading.  Mis- 
chief became  a  necessity  to  her.  She  does  not 
recollect  a  single  tribute  to  her  good  behavior 
like  the  "rewards  of  merit"  exhibited  by  other 
children. 

Looking  back  over  thirty  years,  it  seems  a 
pity  that  no  one  understood  her,  and  that  no 
effort  was  made  to  direct  her  surplus  energy 
and  restless  activity  of  mind  into  wholesome 
channels. 

I  particularly  remember,  in  connection  with 
her,  one  Summer  afternoon  in  August.  It  was 
one  of  those  sultry,  listless  days,  when  the  most 
vigorous  temperament  succumbs  to  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  the  weather.  How  sleepy 
we  were!  How  utterly  impossible  it  seemed  to 
trace  correctly  the  outline  of  a  map  or  to  com- 
mit those  uncouth  abbreviations!  Even  the 
teacher  was  conquered  by  the  oppressive  heat, 
and  sat  dozing  in  her  chair  behind  her  desk. 

No  one  seemed  to  be  fairly  awake  excepting 
Lucy.  I  can  see  her  now,  reaching  over  her 
desk  to  tickle  the  neck  of  a  girl  in  front  of  her 
with  a  wisp  of  straw,  and  then  suddenly  twitch- 
ing single  hairs  from  the  bowled  head  of  a  sleep- 
ing boy  across  the  aisle.  She  pinned  labels  to 
the  boys'  jackets,  and  slipping  down  under  the 
benches,  contrived  to  attach  long  strips  of 
white  and  brown  paper  to  the  hems  of  the  girls' 
dresses. 

Presently  the  teacher  roused  herself,  and 
called  the  second  class  in  mental  arithmetic  to 
recite  their  lesson.  It  was  this  class  that  had 
furnished  the  subjects  for  Lucy's  skill  in  the 
ornamental  line,  and  she  bent  her  head  and  in- 
dustriously began  to  search  for  the  most  ob- 
scure places  on  her  maps,  when  she  heard  the 
rustling  of  the  paper  appendages,  followed  by 
the  stifled  giggling  of  the  whole  school. 

"Lucy  Dow!"  called  the  teacher.  She  always 
looked  to  Lucy  for  the  explanation  of  any  mis- 
chief.    "Lucy!" 

"Ma'am!" 

"Take  your  books  into  the  garret  and  study 
by  yourself." 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

Lucy  obeyed  with  alacrity.  She  used  to  say 
that  if  there  was  one  place  pleasanter  to  her 
than  another  it  was  an  old  garret.  The  school- 
house  garret  had  its  disadvantages,  being  low, 
and  hot,  and  dirty,  but  it  was  better  than  no 
garret. 

There  was  a  pail  of  water  standing  on  a 
bench  in  the  entry,  and  Lucy,  mindful  of  the 
heat  above,  decided  to  take  it  along.  She  had 
no  desire  to  study,  no  intention  of  doing  so. 
There  was  a  round  hole  in  the  floor,  cut  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  stove-pipe  in  Winter- 
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time,  and  serving  for  a  ventilator  in  Summer. 
Lucy  carefully  placed  her  books  on  the  rough 
casement  of  the  little  window  and  then  sat 
down  on  the  floor  by  the  hole  to  amuse  herself 
Dy  watching  the  children  below. 

The  class  in  arithmetic  were  still  on  the  floor, 
and  one  of  the  girls  stood  directly  beneath  the 
opening.  To  attract  her  attention  Lucy  brought 
the  pail  of  water,  and  dipping  her  fingers  in  it, 
showered  a  few  drops  upon  the  child's  head, 
who,  startled  by  the  dripping  coolness,  sprang 
aside  with  a  half-suppressed  scream. 

"Mary  Lee,  be  quiet!  What  is  the  matter 
with  you?"  interrogated  the  teacher  angrily. 

"I  do  n't  know,  ma'am.  I — I  guess  the  plas- 
tering leaks." 

"Leaks!  this  dry,  hot  day!  What  a  little 
simpleton!" 

"My  hair  is  wet,"  said  Mary,  putting  her 
hands  to  her  head. 

"Is  it?  stand  aside  and  let  me  see,"  said  the 
teacher,  happening  to  remember  Lucy,  and  in- 
ferring at  once  that  she  was  at  the  bottom,  or, 
rather,  at  the  top  of  the  mischief.  Lucy  did 
not  choose  to  be  so  soon  interrupted  in  her 
sport,  but  in  suddenly  drawing  back  from  view 
she  accidentally  upset  the  pail  of  water  over 
the  hole  just  as  the  schoolmistress  brought  her 
face  beneath  it. 

"0  dear!"  exclaimed  Lucy,  laughing  hyster- 
ically at  this  climax  of  trouble,  "  what  shall  I 
do?  what  shall  I  do?     I  '11  run  away!" 

She  flew  down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the  open 
air  before  the  teacher  could  regain  her  breath 
so  as  to  speak  to  her.  But  directly  two  of  the 
largest  boys  were  sent  out  to  bring  her  back  to 
the  school-room  by  force.  This  Lucy  resented 
as  an  indignity.  She  would  not  submit  to  it. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  Summer  school  be- 
gan she  felt  angry. 

"I  should  look  pretty  a-being  lugged  into 
school  by  those  big  boys.  If  she  'd  asked  me 
politely  I'd  gone  in  of  myself,  but  I  won't  go 
in  now.  And  I  '11  keep  the  boys  out,  too,  if  I 
can.     Johnny  Wilbur!  say,  Johnny  Wilbur!" 

"0,  there  she  is,  up  on  the  hill,"  said  Johnny, 
looking  in  the  direction  of  her  voice.  "Come, 
Lucy.  Tim  Jones  and  me  is  to  fetch  you  back. 
D'  ye  hear?" 

"Look  here,  Johnny,  you  know  those  big 
peaches  over  to  our  house,  down  by  the  brook. 
We  're  going  to  pick  'em  after  school.  Should 
n't  you  and  Tim  like  to  come  over?" 

"Yes,  crackee!  Them  are  peaches — real  bus- 
ters.    Tim,  have  you  seen  'em?" 

"No,  but  Susy  told  me  about  them.     I  '11  go." 

"But,  Lucy,"  said  Johnny,  scarcely  knowing 
jow    to    carry    on    hostilities    in   view    of   the 


peaches,    "the    teacher    told    us    to    come    for 
you." 

"Well,  what  of  it?  I  sha'  n't  go  in,  and  you 
know  you  can  't  catch  me  if  you  try.  You  just 
get  my  sun-bonnet  from  the  entry,  will  you? 
It 's  a  blue  one — gingham." 

"I  can't;  she 'd  see  me.     You'd  better  go  in." 

"0  fiddlesticks!  do  n't  bother.  You  see," 
said  Lucy,  "mother  do  n't  like  me  to  tan  my 
neck;  but  I  can  put  my  apron  over  it  to  keep 
off  the  sun." 

"We  shall  catch  it  if  we  go  back  without 
you,  Lucy,"  said  Tim. 

"She  told  us  to  get  some  birch  sticks,"  added 
Johnny. 

"To  whip  me  with,  I  suppose,"  said  Lucy, 
nodding  her  head  at  the  school-house  and  danc- 
ing about  restlessly  as  usual.  "  Well,  it 's  too 
hot  to  be  whipped.  I  should  n't  enjoy  it.  If 
you  go  in  perhaps  she  '11  try  it  on  you  first." 

"  We  've  got  to  go  in,  you  know." 

"No;  I  do  n't  know.  You  've  got  your  hats 
on  and  you  can  keep  looking  for  me  till  it 's  too 
late  to  go  in.     Do  n't  you  see?" 

The  boys  laughed.  "To  be  sure,"  said  Tim 
approvingly. 

"  Well,  hunt  for  me  down  in  that  hollow,  will 
you?  I '11  just  show  her  that  I'm  alive,  and 
then  we  '11  hunt  for  peaches." 

There  were  close  wooden  blinds  to  all  the 
school-house  windows.  They  were  called  shut- 
ters. Those  on  the  shady  side  were  open,  but 
on  the  side  toward  the  hill  where  Lucy  stood, 
they  were  shut  to  exclude  the  sun.  It  was 
easy  for  her  to  approach  unobserved  and  to 
creep  round  to  the  open  windows  before  any 
one  saw  her.  Stooping  under  them  she  man- 
aged to  unfasten  the  shutters  without  noise, 
and  then  ran  fearlessly  along  the  whole  line, 
closing  each  blind  with  a  loud  bang  as  she 
passed  it,  and  so  shutting  up  the  whole  school 
in  total  darkness. 

"Now,"  said  Lucy  as  she  walked  contentedly 
away,  "  if  she  's  got  any  manners,  I  hope  she  '11 
show  it  next  time." 

She  made  no  secret  of  the  affair  on  reaching 
home,  and  did  not  object  to  the  consequent 
punishment,  but  it  did  come  hard  the  next 
morning  to  ask  the  teacher's  pardon.  To  her 
surprise  it  was  graciously  accorded,  and  the  fine 
peaches,  which  she  had  brought  for  a  peace- 
offering,  but  had  magnanimously  resolved  to 
withhold  till  after  her  punishment  was  over, 
lest  they  might  seem  a  bribe  to  her  judge,  were 
accepted  with  a  cordial  grace  that  went  to 
Lucy's  heart.  "I  wonder  if  I  can  be  good," 
said  the  child  to  herself. 

Thinking   about   Lucy   and   my  school-days, 
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there  comes  up  before  me  all  at  once  a  scene 
that  I  would  give  much  to  be  able  to  portray 
vividly.  Lucy  had  a  sister  Anna,  a  bright, 
pleasant  girl,  but  so  constitutionally  timid  as 
seriously  to  affect  her  happiness.  She  was  very 
much  afraid  of  snakes.  Most  children  fear 
them,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  natural  antipa- 
thy between  them  and  many  grown  people. 
Anna  had  a  constant,  morbid  terror  of  them. 

She  could  not  enjoy  berrying,  because  there 
might  be  snakes  in  the  bushes.  She  could  not 
gather  for  herself  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  orchard, 
because  a  snake  might  be  coiled  for  a  spring 
among  the  green  branches  of  the  trees.  When 
the  rest  of  us,  venturing  on  forbidden  pleas- 
ures, left  our  shoes  and  stockings  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  leisurely  waded  up  and 
down  the  stream,  or  hid  under  the  cool,  shad- 
owy arches  of  the  bridge,  she  could  not  be 
tempted  to  share  the  sport  because  of  the  harm- 
less, striped  water-snakes  that  sometimes  tickled 
our  bare  feet.  And  when,  one  hot  evening,  it 
was  found  that  a  milk-snake  had  noiselessly 
entered  the  dairy  window  and  helped  himself  to 
a  supper  of  sweet  rich  cream,  she  lost  all  sense 
of  security  any  where. 

It  was  the  next  day  after  this  serpentine 
"raid"  that  she  was  returning  from  school  at 
noon,  and  thinking  of  mother  Eve's  courage  in 
chatting  confidentially  with  the  old  serpent  of 
all,  when  she  felt  a  slight  pull  on  the  skirt  of 
her  dress. 

"Hullo,  Anna!"  shouted  a  mischievous  boy 
on  the  opposite  walk,  "what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  that  snake?" 

Poor  Anna  just  glanced  over  her  shoulder 
and  saw  a  long,  slender,  dark  object  clinging  to 
her  dress  behind.  Of  course  it  was  a  snake, 
and  she  was  wild  with  terror  at  once.  Before 
any  one  could  undeceive  her  she  started  off  for 
home  at  a  rate  of  speed  that  would  have  been 
impossible  for  any  child  not  under  the  influence 
of  mortal  fear.  It  was  not  exactly  a  running 
race,  for,  with  the  effort  to  escape,  there  was 
also  a  struggle  to  shake  off  the  reptile.  The 
result  was  a  succession  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary leaps  ever  executed  by  any  animal,  the 
kangaroo  excepted. 

With  every  frantic  bound  into  the  air  she 
uttered  a  shrill  shriek  which  would  alone  have 
frightened  away  a  battalion  of  serpents. 

The  family  at  home  were  sitting  quietly  at 
their  dinner,  when,  through  the  open  doors, 
they  saw  Anna  coming  up  the  street  after  the 
manner  described,  jumping  and  screaming  with 
all  her  might.  In  less  than  a  moment  she  was 
hurrying  directly  by  her  own  door,  and  heading 
straight  for  the  old  South  meeting-house  three 


miles  away.  Anna's  father  was  utterly  unable 
to  understand  this  curious  exhibition  of  gym- 
nastic and  vocal  power  in  the  usually  quiet 
child,  but  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  hurrying  to 
her  assistance.  He  was  too  late  to  arrest  her 
progress. 

How  far  she  might  have  gone  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say,  though  it  is  probable  that  she  would 
have  kept  on  till  her  unnatural  strength  had 
become  exhausted  if  no  obstacle  had  appeared 
in  her  way.  But  it  fortunately  happened  that 
an  old  man  was  leading  a  horse  across  the  road 
at  a  little  distance.  He  stopped  short  when  he 
saw  her  coming.  He  was  a  rough-spoken 
though  kind-hearted  old  fellow,  with  a  voice 
that  was  easily  heard  for  half  a  mile  when  he 
chose  to  raise  it.  "Stop!"  he  thundered  as  his 
eye  took  in  the  state  of  affairs,  "  stop,  or  I  '11 
knock  you  down.  You  great  dumb,  dory-head! 
where  are  you  dragging  that  old  brier?" 

Anna  stopped  at  once.  There  was  not  a 
child  in  the  neighborhood  who  dared  to  disobey 
the  old  man,  and  Anna  stood  in  especial  awe 
of  him.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  on  seeing  for 
herself  the  innocent  brier  would  have  been  too 
much  for  her  if  she  had  found  any  sympathy  in 
her  trouble;  but  he  kept  on  scolding  her  till 
the  color  came  back  to  her  face.  It  was  the 
best  service  he  could  have  done  her.  By  the 
time  her  father  came  up  with  them  she  was 
able  to  explain  her  strange  performance.  How 
that  old  man  laughed!  How  every  body  laugh- 
ed! How  people  laugh  still,  after  all  these 
years,  as  they  recall  that  wonderful  exhibition 
of  agility ! 

0,  the  fresh,  unstudied  fun  of  childhood!  It 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Its  memories  throng  up 
from  the  buried  past  and  so  insist  upon  their 
right  to  a  resurrection  that  I  have  no  heart  to 
enforce  a  longer  sepulture.  Shall  I  make  room 
for  just  another? 

It  was  the  close  of  the  Winter  school.  The 
teacher  was  a  pious  young  man  preparing  for 
the  ministry,  and  he  had  occasionally  assembled 
the  pupils  and  their  parents  in  the  old  red 
school-house  to  listen  to  a  short  lecture  or  ser- 
mon. Every  body  liked  the  good  young  man, 
and  it  was  with  real  regret  that  the  announce- 
ment of  his  farewell  lecture  was  received.  A 
crowded  house  for  that  last  evening  was  certain, 
and  a  gratifying  interest  was  manifested.  Be- 
longing to  the  school  was  a  small  boy,  small  in 
size,  but  at  least  half  a  dozen  years  older  than 
he  looked.  The  children  called  him  Captain 
Joe.  He  had  obtained  this  sobriquet  by  oc- 
casionally mustering  the  young  militia  of  the 
school  into  regular  lines  and  training  them  for 
soldiers.     There   were    as    many   girls  as   boys 
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under  his  command,  and  Captain  Joe  thus  ac- 
knowledged the  equality  of  the  sexes  in  ad- 
vance of  all  the  "women's  rights  conventions." 

It  occurred  to  Captain  Joe  that  some  especial 
evidence  of  regard  on  the  part  of  his  young 
warriors  might  be  acceptable  to  the  retiring 
pedagogue,  and  having  matured  his  plan,  he 
summoned  the  light  infantry  to  the  neighbor- 
ing wood  to  be  instructed  in  the  programme. 
I  was  then  about  seven  years  old  and  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  young  enough  to  serve. 

First,  we  were  each  presented  with  two 
smooth  sticks,  about  two  feet  long,  and  in- 
structed.in  their  use  as  substitutes  for  fiddles 
and  fiddle-bows.  Next  we  were  drilled  in  the 
pronunciation  of  certain  cabalistic  words  which 
none  of  us  understood  then,  or  have  since  com- 
prehended. 

"Knicklenuckle,  knicklenuckle,  kernuck,  ker- 
nuck,  nuck." 

When  we  were  perfect  in  this,  and  could  re- 
peat the  words  in  concert,  with  a  uniform  ac- 
cent, we  were  next  shown  how  to  fiddle  them 
properly.  Captain  Joe  soon  expressed  himself 
satisfied  with  our  proficiency.  He  then  told  us 
that  he  wished  to  give  a  gratifying  surprise  to 
our  parents  as  well  as  our  teacher,  and,  there- 
fore, all  information  in  regard  to  our  plans 
would  be  contraband. 

We  were  to  sit  together  as  usual  on  the  mid- 
dle aisle  of  the  school-house,  the  side  seats  be- 
ing reserved  for  the  visitors.  As  soon  as  the 
teacher  had  finished  his  lecture  we  were  to  rise 
simultaneously  and  march  in  couples  up  the 
center,  and  then,  dividing  our  forces,  pass  down 
the  side  aisles,  fiddling  and  repeating  as  loudly 
as  possible  the  words  we  had  been  taught. 
After  which  we  were  to  report  at  his  head- 
quarters in  the  wood. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  cold  but  as  clear  as 
a  bell.  I  remember  nothing  at  all  of  the  lec- 
ture, for  I  was  fumbling  in  the  desk  before  me 
half  the  time  to  make  sure  that  my  sticks  were 
all  right.  The  rest  of  our  little  company  were 
as  anxious  ■  as  myself  that  all  should  go  off 
creditably.  The  lecture  seemed  very  long  to 
us.  It  must  have  been  interesting,  for  it  com- 
pletely absorbed  the  attention  of  the  general 
audience,  and  when,  in  closing,  the  speaker  sol- 
emnly and  affectionately  bade  them  adieu,  there 
were  few  who  did  not  shed  tears.  He  was 
himself  greatly  affected  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands  as  he  sat  down. 

Now  for  it.  We  were  in  line  in  a  moment. 
'Knicklenuckle,  knicklenuckle,  kernuck,  ker- 
nuck, nuck,"  came  out  with  a  full  sonorous 
power  worthy  of  a  "Fourth  of  July."  The 
long  sticks  played  in  perfect  time  and  we  kept 


step  to  a  charm.  Up  the  center,  down  the  side 
aisles.  We  had  got  about  half-way  down  the 
side  when  a  strong  hand  unceremoniously 
twitched  me  out  of  the  ranks,  and  I  found  my- 
self in  a  seat  with  my  mother,  who  held  on  to 
my  arm  with  an  iron  grasp  and  shook  me  vig- 
orously whenever  she  could  stop  her  own  shak- 
ing from  hysterical  laughter.  The  meeting 
broke  up  without  the  usual  benediction.  Ay, 
but  did  n't  we  catch  it  next  day?  All  but 
Captain  Joe. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

FAREWELL  GLIMPSE. 

The  splendor  of  the  Summer  has  gone  by, 
and  the  russet  leafage  of  late  October  is  falling 
to  the  ground.  All  nature  seems  to  be  enjoy- 
ing a  grateful  rest,  and  suggests  to  the  thought- 
ful mind  the  sweeter  rest  that  awaits  the  Chris- 
tian when  the  feverish  struggle  of  life  shall  be 
over. 

At  this  season  the  mind  seeks  for  itself  a 
more  serious  cast  of  thought,  a  deeper  experi- 
ence, and  a  stronger  feeling  than  was  induced 
by  the  beauty  and  the  maturity  of  the  Sum- 
mer. I  have  no  fellowship  with  the  popular, 
poetic  complaint: 

"  The  melancholy  days  are  come, 
The  saddest  of  the  year,"  etc. 

It  has  more  misanthropy  than  truth  in  it.  The 
Autumn's  bracing  vigor,  its  long,  cool  evenings 
by  the  cheerful  fireside,  and  the  earnest  reflec- 
tions excited  by  its  every-day  teachings,  make 
it  for  me  the  most  desirable  season  of  the  year. 
Its  sear  decay  is  not  a  mournful  sight  when 
we  remember  that  the  great  principle  of  life 
abides  forever,  and  that  the  returning  Spring 
will  bring  to  the  lightest  spray  of  the  willow 
and  the  scantiest  mat  of  grasses,  a  resurrection 
of  verdure  and  beauty. 

The  wasted  flower-bed  by  the  garden-wall 
will  again  grow  sweet  with  delicate  myrtle 
bloom,  and  the  blue  gentian  and  crimson  rho- 
dodendron will  anew  variegate  the  living  robe 
of  the  hills.  The  beautiful  can  not  die;  at  its 
creation  God  stamped  it  with  immortality. 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

It  is  faith  rather  than  poetry  which  inspires 
us  as  we  look  out  upon  the  manifold  works  of 
the  Almighty.  As  the  mountain  streams  grow 
strong  and  swell  out  into  richer  fullness  when 
the  fervid  Summer  is  over,  so  we,  sitting  on 
their  banks  and  noting  on  every  hand  the  to- 
kens of  Infinite  power  and  goodness,  find  our 
shallow  rills  of  thought  deepening  into  vigor- 
ous and  refreshing  currents,  and  our  hearts 
growing  strong  while  God  reveals  himself  unto 
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us.  We  understand  and  are  thankful  for  the 
stern  discipline  of  sorrow.  It  is  God's  method 
of  teaching,  of  purifying.  We  need  intellectual 
grace  as  well  as  intellectual  strength;  and  grief, 
patiently  borne,  has  a  subtile,  refining  power. 

The  rough-hewn  character  may  be  reliable, 
but  it  is  not  attractive.  There  are  those  who 
pride  themselves  upon  being  "rough  diamonds." 
It  is  like  a  disagreeable  boy  pluming  himself 
upon  a  dirty  face.  They  glory  in  the  jagged 
edges  which  so  irritate  their  neighbors.  One 
can  not  help  doubting  the  quality  of  the  dia- 
mond at  times.  God  has  given  to  these  talent, 
and  strength,  and  undisputed  force  of  character. 
But  he  has  not  superadded  the  graces  of  cul- 
ture, discipline,  and  refinement.  Each  person 
has  to  work  these  out  for  himself,  and  the 
rough  diamond  is  like  any  ordinary  stone  with- 
out them.  There  is  no  outcropping  of  vanity 
so  annoying  as  its  fancied  superiority  to  polish 
and  culture. 

We  have  "rough  diamonds"  as  well  as  pol- 
ished stones  in  our  lake  region.  Indeed,  almost 
every  phase  of  human  nature  finds  here  its  rep- 
resentative. 

We  can  scarcely  be  called  a  humble-minded 
people.  We  believe  in  ourselves  if  we  doubt 
every  thing  else.  We  have  a  sublime,  serene 
faith  in  our  own  wisdom  and  capacity.  Not  in 
acquired  wisdom,  but  in  our  inherent  brilliance 
of  intellect.  I  wonder  who  could  tell  us  any 
thing  that  we  did  n't  know  before.  Few  peo- 
ple ever  attempt  it.  Those  who  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  do  so  never  repeat  the  attempt.  They 
find  that  it  can  not  be  done. 

I  saw  the  experiment  tried  not  two  hours 
ago.     I  knew  it  would  fail,  and  it  did. 

"I  say,  Sam  Boynton,"  shouted  a  waggish- 
looking  fellow  on  the  street,  "did  you  know 
they  'd  caught  a  whale  up  in  Snoogs's  pond?" 

"Caught  him,  have  they?  I  'm  glad  of  it.  I 
heard  they  were  after  one." 

"They  've  just  weighed  it — weighs  two  tuns." 

"Yes,  I  hooked  my  steelyards  under  its  gills 
last  week  just  to  heft  it.  It  hasn't  gained  an 
ounce  since.     Whales  keep  about  so  always." 

The  man  eyed  Sam  Boynton  with  profound 
respect,  but  as  he  went  on  his  way  he  gave 
vent  to  a  deep-seated,  prolonged  whistle,  which 
was  very  expressive. 

We  have  no  public  library.  We  do  not  need 
one.  We  are  not  dependent  on  outsiders  for 
our  thoughts.  Besides,  we  have  found  out  that 
thinking  is  not  essential.  There  is  nothing  that 
worries,  and  frets,  and  tires  one  so  much  as 
thinking.  An  esteemed  citizen  told  me  in  con- 
fidence that  he  could  stop  thinking  at  pleasure; 
that  he  often  stopped  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 


that  he  always  made  it  a  point  to  stop  at  once 
whenever  thinking  disagreed  with  him. 

In  his  opinion  thinking  was  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  evils  of  society.  "Let  me  just  prove 
it  to  you,  madam,"  he  said.  "If  people  had 
not  been  a-thinking  there  would  n't  have  been 
a  war.     I  suppose  you  can  see  that?" 

Yes,  I  saw  that.  "And  if  there  had  n't  been 
a  war  we  should  n't  have  had  to  pay  a  tax  on 
every  thing  more  than  the  thing  itself  is  worth. 
There  would  n't  be  any  war  or  taxes  either  if 
folks  would  give  up  thinking." 

I  could  not  dispute  that,  but  I  expressed  a 
wish,  which  he  sneered  at  as  "weakly  woman- 
ish," that  his  theory  of  "no  thinking"  might 
not  become  a  regular  system  or  institution  in 
my  dear  native  town.  I  think  that  our  think- 
ing powers  would  occasion  but  little  trouble  if 
we  could  somehow  have  the  conceit  taken  out 
of  us.  But  it  is  childish  to  be  always  wanting 
something  that  we  can  not  have. 

As  to  religion,  we  are  in  the  front  rank.  We 
serve  God  whenever  we  conveniently  can.  Our 
churches  are  crowded  on  every  occasion  of 
special  interest,  and  the  choir  service  is  effect- 
ive in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Our  Sabbath 
schools  are  up  to  the  times,  and  their  machinery 
has  all  the  modern  improvements.  Our  sewing 
circles  adopt  the  approved  methods  of  combin- 
ing wholesome  recreation  with  money-getting. 

Indeed,  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  marvelous 
changes,  if  not  improvements,  which  have  mod- 
ified our  religious  life  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Bunyan's  footsore  pilgrims  are  glad  to 
get  into  the  shade  since  the  building  of  the 
"Celestial  Railroad." 

To  become  a  Christian  once  it  was  supposed 
important  not  only  to  experience  a  change  of 
heart,  but  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  that  change 
in  the  outward  conduct.  Any  body  could  iden- 
tify a  Christian  after  a  moment's  observation 
of  him.  Regeneration  was  the  commencement 
of  a  new  life,  and  the  redeemed  spirit  expe- 
rienced a  positive  distaste  for  mere  worldly 
pleasures  and  soulless  recreations.  The  veriest 
worldling  was  so  far  behind  these  illuminated 
times  as  to  discover  an  impropriety  in  the  pres- 
ence of  professors  of  piety  at  dancing  parties, 
and  also  in  their  children's  attendance  at  danc- 
ing schools. 

It  would  have  looked  inconsistent,  to  use  no 
stronger  term,  for  a  devout  lady  to  spend  three- 
fourths  of  her  time  over  the  details  of  a  fash- 
ionable toilet,  or  to  consecrate  all  the  powers 
of  her  mind  to  the  maintenance  of  an  aristo- 
cratic position. 

Private  prayer  and  self-examination  were 
held  indispensable,  and  the  doctrines  and  man- 
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dates  of  the  Bible  were  not  classed  among 
whims  and  oddities.  A  religious  life  was  a  la- 
borious, painstaking  life.  Its  genuineness  would 
have  been  doubted  if  it  had  not  cared  for  the 
sick  and  the  destitute;  if  it  had  spoken  no 
words  of  comfort  to  the  sorrowful  or  attempted 
to  reclaim  the  erring. 

It  was  a  life  of  crosses,  of  manifold  trials,  of 
weariness  often,  of  patient  watching  and  earn- 
est striving  to  walk  worthy  of  the  high  profes- 
sion made  before  God  and  man.  The  baptismal 
vows  were  held  sacred,  and  the  covenant  be- 
tween the  repenting  sinner  and  his  reconciled 
God  was  fearfully  sublime  in  its  eternal  bearing 
upon  the  soul's  interest. 

The  name  of  God  was  spoken  reverently  and 
the  sacred  truths  of  revelation  were  humbly 
acknowledged. 

Nobody  thought  of  whittling  off  the  sharp 
corners  of  the  Commandments.  Hair-splitting 
cavilers  preferred  staying  outside  of  the  Church. 
All  these  things,  so  strange  and  trivial  now, 
had  a  certain  weight  and  importance  in  those 
primitive  days. 

There  are  people  yet  living,  besides  myself, 
who  can  remember  when  a  Christian  was  ex- 
pected to  "love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  his 
neighbor  as  himself;"  when  he  was  not  consid- 
ered demented  or  hopelessly  behind  the  age  if 
he  tried  to  honor  God  with  his  substance,  and 
to  "do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

Well,  it  can  't  be  denied  that  there  was  much 
real  enjoyment  in  that  old-fashioned,  self-deny- 
ing way  of  serving  the  Lord  Jesus.  They  trod 
in  the  low  valley  of  humiliation,  but  the  golden 
sunbeams  of  heaven  penetrated  to  the  very 
depths.  It  seemed  full  of  dark,  threatening 
vapors  to  those  who  only  looked  over  the  brink, 
but  a  steady,  serene  light  cheered  the  accus- 
tomed traveler.  Those  who  lived  godly  lives 
suffered  the  divinely-predicted  persecution,  but 
there  was  no  power  that  could  touch  the  precious 
life  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

Remembering  their  contented  joy  in  the  midst 
of  tribulation,  catching  again  the  gleam  of 
their  radiant  faces  upon  the  couch  of  death,  I 
would  fain  be  the  subject  of  a  like  experience,  a 
like  earnest,  living  piety.  And  this  in  the  face 
of  all  modern  improvements  upon  God's  original 
plan  for  saving  souls. 

Casting  aside,  as  worthless  dross,  all  the  spec- 
ulative tinsel  and  plausible  worldliness  which 
makes  the  temple  of  the  Master  like  a  "den  of 
thieves,"  I  would  clasp  to  my  heart  the  dear 
old-fashioned  Bible  of  my  ancestors,  never  yet 
altered  by  God's  permission,  and  take  it  for  my 
chart  of  life  here  and  my  guide  to  the  purity 
and  happiness  of  a  life  in  heaven. 


"WIGGINS  ON  THE  TIMES. 


BY    MARY    BAEfiY    SMITH. 


Old  Joshua  Wiggins  was  talking  last  night 

Of  things  which  are  wrong,  and  which  must  be  set  right, 

And  he  said,  that  with  half  of  an  organ  of  sight 

It  was  easy  to  see  the  propriety 
Of  making  a  thorough,  complete  reformation, 
A  wonderful,  absolute  regeneration, 
A   change   which   should  strike   to   the  heart  of   the 
nation, 

And  alter  the  tone  of  society. 

He  said  that  the  land  was  infested  by  thieves, 

By  men  who  were  swayed  like  the  dead  Autumn  leaves, 

By  dreamers  rehearsing  the  vision  of  sheaves, 

By  Jacobs,  still  asking  the  question, 
Shall  I  and  thy  brethren  bow  down  unto  thee? 
Shalt  thou  be  the  ruler,  thy  bond-servants  we? 
For  making  obeisance,  't  is  easy  to  see, 
In  a  land  where  all  claim  to  be  equal  and  free, 

Is  rather  a  startling  suggestion. 

He  said  that  the  value  of  silver  and  gold 

Had  risen  so  high  that  the  worth  was  untold, 

But  that  friendship,  and  virtue,  and  manhood  were  sold 

For  a  price  that  was  scarcely  worth  mention; 
That  while  precious  metals  a  premium  gained, 
More  precious  devotion  and  honor  unstained, 
All  over  the  land  at  a  discount  remained, 

And  still  they  were  on  the  declension. 

Now  it  will  not  surprise  you  that  Joshua's  tone, 
So  loud,  and  excited,  and  angry  had  grown, 
While  he  the  sad  state  of  the  country  had  shown, 

That  little  and  big  gathered  round  him; 
For  if  one  of  our  speakers,  in  populous  towns, 
Should  test  the  enjoyment  of  rustics  and  clowns, 
At  the  linking  of  verbs,  prepositions,  and  nouns, 

It  would  awe  if  it  did  not  confound  him. 

Ever  since  the  light  footsteps  of  Eden's  fair  queen 
Pressed  the  rich  velvet  turf  and  the  blossoms  between, 
As  she  passed  to  the  tree  that  stood  fragrant  and  green, 

With  its  fruitage  of  good  and  of  evil, 
When  we  hear  a  man  talking,  by  day  or  by  night, 
Be  the  theme  of  his  prophecy  weighty  or  light, 
We  thirst  for  a  knowledge  of  wrong  and  of  right, 

Like  Eve  in  the  garden  primeval. 

Mr.  Wiggins,  encouraged  by  murmured  applause, 
Went  on  to  explain  how  the  national  laws 
Might  act  as  a  pressure  to  lower  the  cause, 

Instead  as  a  lever  to  raise  it; 
How  discord  and  violence,  hatred  and  crime, 
Might  weaken  a  land  in  the  strength  of  its  prime, 
Might  darken  the  light  of  its  glory  sublime, 

And  make  it  an  insult  to  praise  it. 

But  something  was  wanting  in  Joshua's  speech, 

While  he  earnestly  sought  these  grand  lessons  to  teach, 

It  puzzled  the  few  whom  his  warning  could  reach, 

Though  they  felt  it  a  sin  to  neglect  it; 
For  while  he  thus  talked  of  this  grand  reformation, 
This  wonderful,  absolute  regeneration, 
This  change  that  should  strike  to  the  heart  of  the  nation, 

He  forgot  to  say  who  should  effect  itl 
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GENTLENESS  ALLIED  TO  GREATNESS. 


BY    THRACE    TALMON. 


ONE  of  the  most  noticeable  traits  in  the 
character  of  Edward  Everett  as  portrayed 
by  the  recent  biographers  who  knew  him  best, 
and  also  as  exhibited  in  the  past  record  of  his 
public  acts,  is  that  gentleness  which  is  found  to 
be  inseparably  connected  with  true  greatness. 
It  is  said  that  he  never  failed  to  answer  a  let- 
ter received  by  him  with  courtesy  and  due  con- 
sideration, however  much  he  might  be  in  the 
pressure  of  the  nunfferous  important  affairs 
which  claimed  his  time  and  thought.  Inde- 
pendently this  item  of  his  life  would  seem  at 
first  to  be  of  small  moment,  but  relatively, 
and  as  one  of  the  indices  of  the  man,  it  be- 
comes a  fact  of  no  less  consequence  than  inter- 
est. Little  men  are  never  great  in  little  things. 
They  accomplish  ordinary  affairs  not  immedi- 
ately connected  with  their  prime  objects  un- 
gracefully and  often  ungently.  Circumstances 
change  their  entire  aspects  as  regards  placidity 
or  roughness.  Contemplating  them  by  way  of 
one  class  of  events,  they  are  of  one  style,  while 
another  set  of  occasions  reveals  another  totally 
different,  and  yet  it  is  one  man.  They  are  like 
those  pictures  in  optical  illustrations,  having  a 
slip  of  paper  on  which  is  a  changed  expression 
over  a  portion  of  the  figure,  and  thus  make  up 
a  man  of  a  caste  of  feature  and  character 
wholly  unlike  the  real  picture  when  the  slip  is 
removed.  Such  men  generally  think  that  God 
is  too  great,  too  far  off,  and  too  incompre- 
hensibly involved  in  the  whole  universe  to 
have  a  care  for  the  smallest  events,  and  conse- 
quently the  personal  responsibilities  growing 
out  of  those  events.  They  entertain  not  the 
slightest  perception  of  an  Omniscience  that  is 
as  complete  touching  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  as 
the  rise  and  downfall  of  empires.  So  they  stop 
not  at  carrying  out  their  own  roughness  at  the 
expense  of  harsh  contact  with  whoever  happens 
near. 

A  perfectly-polished  precious  stone  has  no 
sharp  points  however  minute.  The  most  ex- 
quisite and  costly  diamond  dust  with  which 
they  are  ground  into  smooth  faces  admits  of 
no  manner  of  harshness,  while  the  ordinary 
process  of  grinding  out  common  things  is  never 
complete  or  entirely  harmonious  to  the  object 
for  which  it  is  intended.  So  a  thoroughly- 
educated  and  thoroughly-cultivated  man  re- 
veals none  of  those  disagreeable  angles  of  bear- 
ing toward  others  which  abound  in  inferior 
specimens  of  humanity.  Even  the  microscope 
of  criticism  fails  to  detect  little  flaws  of  ugli- 


ness. Likewise,  a  heart  in  which  the  grace  of 
God  abounds,  and  which  has  been  through  the 
sovereign  process  of  the  "  cleansing  blood,"  is 
devoid  of  any  of  those  demeanors  which  pro- 
ceed from  sinful  motives.  Such  may  be  igno- 
rant of  classic  or  scientific  lore;  they  may  not 
be  able  even  to  write  their  name  within  their 
own  Bible;  they  may  be  full  of  mistakes  re- 
sulting from  a  defective  association  or  judg- 
ment, yet  up  to  their  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  of  true  beauty  and  deformity,  they  are 
without  fault  or  blemish.  Wherefore?  Where 
sin  abounded  grace  does  much  more  abound. 
Where  there  was  once  the  roughness  and  un- 
sightliness  of  the  unpolished  stone  grace  has 
now  rendered  fair  characters  and  smooth  pro- 
portions. In  this  sense  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist  may  be  adopted  by  such  a  soul — 
"  His  gentleness  hath  made  me  great."  This 
is  the  Divine  process  which  converts  common 
and  apparently-unserviceable  substances  into 
objects  of  truest  use  and  loveliest  aspect — a 
use  subserving  the  greatest  good  of  immortal 
beings  and  an  aspect  allied  to  the  purity  and 
sweetness  of  angels. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Everett's  orations  delivered 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale 
College  in  1833,  we  find  an  illustration  of  this 
subject,  which  Ave  transcribe:  "The  glass  with 
which  he  brings  the  heavens  down  to  the  earth, 
and  by  which  he  measures  the  twenty-one 
thousand  six  hundreth  part  of  their  circuit,  is 
made  of  a  quantity  of  flint,  sand,  and  alkali — • 
coarse,  opaque  substances  which  he  has  melted 
together  into  the  beautiful  medium  which  ex- 
cludes the  air  and  the  rain  and  admits  the 
light — by  means  of  which  he  can  count  the 
orders  of  animated  nature  in  a  dew-drop  and 
measure  the  depth  of  the  valleys  in  the  moon." 
If  the  "flint,  sand,  and  alkali"  of  our  natures 
have  not  been  fused  by  that  love  which  is  of 
God  into  a  medium  which  excludes  ungenial 
influences  and  admits  that  law  in  whose  Divine 
light  no  ill  is  intentionally  wrought  to  the 
neighbor,  we  may  well  pause  to  consider  our 
relation  toward  God  as  well  as  our  status 
among  our  fellow-beings.  It  is  this  fusing  of 
the  original  elements  of  our  nature  by  the 
Divine  alchemy  of  redemption  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ  practically  applied  to  the 
soul  that  brings  about  a  state  which  is  allied 
to  the  excellency  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  A 
generic  name  for  this  is  love — that  love  which 
dwells  in  God  and  God  in  it.  This  is  mani- 
fested by  that  true  gentleness  which  no  one 
can  counterfeit,  and  the  possession  of  which 
no  one  who  has  it  needs  doubt,  for  it  is  ever 
accompanied  by  the  witness  of  the  Spirit. 
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"  And  this  is  the  record — or  witness — that 
God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life 
is  in  his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
life."  In  other  words,  whoever  possesses  this 
witness  has  life  in  all  things  to  which  he  is 
called  as  much  in  the  least  as  in  the  greatest. 
This  life  is  love — a  pure  and  Christ-like  love 
that  seeks  the  glory  of  God  and  the  highest 
good  of  all  his  fellow-creatures.  Such  gentle- 
ness of  spirit  delights  in  helping  forward  those 
who  need  aid  by  the  most  conscientious 
methods,  leaving  the  good  of  self  to  be  ad- 
justed by  Him  who  has  promised  that  the 
merciful  shall  obtain  mercy,  and  to  reward  a 
hundred-fold  the  doer  of  His  will. 

More  good  is  often  bestowed  on  others  by 
apparently-trifling  items  of  effort  than  those 
of  greater  magnitude,  and  by  such  means  gen- 
tleness may  subserve  the  sublimest  and  holiest 
purposes  where  its  contrary  manifestation 
would  have  stirred  the  mixture  of  unrest  and 
despair  to  the  very  dregs.  The  answering  of  a 
letter  received  from  a  stranger  or  from  one 
who  has  no  acknowledged  claim  for  such  cour- 
tesy, and  this  in  the  true  spirit  of  gentleness, 
may  accomplish  more  for  the  recipient  than 
we  can  dream.  It  was  a  favorite  idea  among 
certain  men  of  antiquity  that  the  character 
could  be  read  by  the  penmanship,  but  it  would 
have  been  more  sensible  to  have  attempted  a 
judgment  of  the  person  by  his  letters  of  business 
and  friendship.  A  friend  who,  in  the  ordinary 
channels  of  business  and  acquaintance,  has  col- 
lected letters  from  nearly  all  the  most  eminent 
persons  of  this  country  and  also  many  from 
other  lands,  in  result  of  this  experience  has 
taken  home  a  maxim,  upon  the  truth  of  which 
he  is  impregnable,  that  "  the  greater  the  man 
the  more  courteous  his  letters." 

Such  letters  do  not  necessarily  require  many 
words,  much  less  mere  verbiage  and  that 
roundabout  chain  of  statement  which  may 
mean  one  thing  or  equally  another,  but  they 
are  permeated  with  the  true  spirit  of  present- 
ing the  best  offering  that  comports  with  exist- 
ing circumstances.  Solomon  must  have  tested 
the  genuine  value  of  some  such  letter  when  he 
wrote,  "  As  cold  water  is  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so 
is  good  news  from  a  far  country." 

Authors  in  their  association  with  each  other 
and  with  publishers  have  ample  opportunities 
of  gleaning  facts  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject. But  as  it  has  long  been  proven  that 
the  sensibilities  of  this  class  of  beings  are 
rather  excessive  in  acuteness,  their  testimony 
is  hardly  admissible.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
state,  however,  that  almost  all  the  first  works 
of   what   are   called   popular   authors    ran   the 


gantlet  of  ungentle  rejections  before  a  pub- 
lisher was  found  to  accept  the  manuscript. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  was  refused  by  a  well- 
known  publishing  house  of  Boston,  but  the 
same  house  subsequently  made  the  amende 
honorable  by  a  liberal  engagement  for  another 
book.  Charlotte  Bronte  knew  the  bitterness 
of  rejections  from  publishers.  Robinson  Crusoe 
was  ungently  passed  along  from  one  house  to 
another  till  De  Foe  was  fain  to  take  up  with 
a  publisher  who  brought  out  the  book  as  a 
mere  venture  of  curiosity.  Beresford's  Miser- 
ies of  Human  Life,  which  realized  more  than 
five  thousand  pounds  by  its  publication,  was 
rejected  by  a  bookseller  to  whom  he  offered  it 
for  twenty.  Andrew  Millar,  who  brought  out 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  sent  the  author  the  fol- 
lowing letter  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  the  last  sheet  of  the  manuscript: 
"Andrew  Millar  sends  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Johnson  with  the  money  for  the  last 
sheet  of  copy  of  the  Dictionary,  and  thanks 
God  he  has  done  with  him."  The  publisher 
received  this  reply:  "Samuel  Johnson  returns 
his  compliments  to  Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  and  is 
very  glad  to  find,  as  he  does  by  his  note,  that 
Andrew  Millar  has  the  grace  to  thank  God  for 
any  thing." 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  dealing  among 
men  which  touch  upon  gentleness  or  its  oppo- 
site manifestation.  The  relations  existing  be- 
tween preacher  and  people  furnish  copious 
illustrations  of  this  theme.  Sometimes  sermons 
are  offered  to  hearers  in  a  similar  spirit,  it 
would  seem,  to  that  which  animated  the  author 
of  a  manuscript  volume  presented  to  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  in  1849,  which  was 
entitled,  "  Sermons  to  Asses."  A  retort,  how- 
ever, might  be  attempted  with  the  use  of  the 
old-established  saying  of,  "  Like  preacher,  like 
people." 

It  is  often  apparent  how  much  a  prefatory 
address  of  the  speaker  in  the  pulpit  of  "friends" 
or  "dear  hearers"  will  divest  a  pungent  admo- 
nition of  its  repulsiveness.  Plain  and  power- 
ful preaching  need  not  be  ungentle,  although  it 
should  not  study  "  sugar-coatedness "  in  order 
to  go  down  with  the  hearers,  or  with  that  por- 
tion who  may  be  in  sympathy  with  the  enemjr 
of  righteousness.  Soon  after  Dr.  Porteus  was 
advanced  to  be  Bishop  of  London  he  was 
addressed  by  the  king  in  French,  of  which  lan- 
guage the  prelate  being  ignorant,  his  Majesty 
spoke  to  him  in  Italian,  which  also  he  did  not 
understand. 

"  What,  my  lord,"  said  the  king,  "  do  n't 
you  understand  the  polite  languages?" 

"Permit  me  to  remind  your  Majesty,"  replied 
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the  bishop,  "the  acquisition  is  not  necessary, 
as  the  devil  is  as  much  mortified  by  a  reproof 
in  plain  English  as  any  other  dialect." 

The  best  way  for  a  preacher  to  acquire  or 
develop  true  gentleness  of  spirit  is  to  go  among 
bis  people  and  secure  their  homely  confidences. 
He  will  thus  learn  so  much  in  a  short  time  of 
their  real  needs  and  crosses  that  he  will  have 
an  amount  of  charity  at  hand  which  all  the 
reading,  reflection,  and  formal  intercourse  would 
fail  to  cultivate  in  his  heart.  To  be  wise,  how- 
ever, to  win  souls  to  the  truth,  a  gentleness 
should  be  used  sometimes  as  dexterous  as  it  is 
difficult.  A  pastor  visited  a  wealthy  parish- 
ioner and  asked  him  for  a  small  contribution 
toward  making  up  a  sum  for  the  relief  of  a 
destitute  neighbor.  This  man,  whose  Christian 
name  was  Benjamin,  was  withal  an  eccentric 
person,  and  prided  himself  on  intrenchment  in 
difficult  cases  behind  his  learning. 

"  The  tribe  to  which  I  belong,"  he  replied, 
"including  the  first  of  the  name,  believe  in 
honestly  paying  for  what  you  have  and  saving 
all  you  can.  Ben  Franklin  said,  '  A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned.'  " 

"  To  remember  the  poor,"  said  the  pastor, 
"is  a  duty  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures." 

"Ben  Jonson,"  persisted  this  Benjamin, 
"  wrote,  '  God  is  best  pleased  when  men  forsake 
their  sin.' " 

"  You  have  forgotten  a  celebrated  member 
of  your  tribe  continued  the  minister,  'who  has 
acted  upon  these  words,  'To  do  good  and  to 
communicate  forget  not,  for  with  such  sacrifices 
God  is  well  pleased.' " 

"  What  one  was  that?"  asked  the  man. 

"  Ben-evolent,"  replied  the  preacher  with  a 
smile. 

"  That  is  what  I  call  a  £>imishment,"  retorted 
the  parishioner,  at  the  same  time  rewarding  his 
pastor's  wise  forbearance  with  a  liberal  contri- 
bution. 

The  same  preacher  had  a  parishioner  who 
was  what  is  called  a  "Camelite" — Campbellite. 
This  man  often  troubled  his  pastor  with  criti- 
cisms. As  his  own  practices  were  quite  open 
to  objection,  his  censure  was  harder  to  bear. 
One  day  meeting  this  minister  he  requested 
him  to  stop. 

"  I  have  something  new  against  you,"  said 
the  man. 

"Ah,"  replied  the  preacher  blandly,  "that's 
nothing  new  to  me." 

"  I  object  to  your  use  of  so  little  water  in 
the  ordinance  of  baptism;  moreover,  as  you 
practice  the  mode,  you  seem  to  strain  after 
effect." 

"  I   see,"   replied   the   minister,  "  you  do  n't 


want  me  to  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel.  A  good  parishioner  follows  his  own 
precepts." 

The  arena  of  politics  furnishes  many  brilliant 
examples  of  a  gentleness  as  clever  as  truly 
great.  When  Roger  Sherman  was  representa- 
tive in  Congress  John  Randolph  took  the 
opportunity  to  inflict  one  of  his  squeaking 
sarcasms  upon  the  former  shoemaker.  His 
moment  came,  and,  rising,  he  said,  "  I  should 
like  to  know  what  the  gentleman  did  with  his 
leather  apron  before  he  set  out  for  Washing- 
ton." 

A  general  sensation  succeeded.  Some  thought 
of  a  duel,  and  all  counted  on  the  flashing  eye 
if  not  the  virulent  threat.  But  Mr.  Sherman 
rose  with  great  composure,  and  in  a  gentle 
voice,  though  slightly  imitating  the  squeak, 
replied,  "  I  cut  it  up,  sir,  to  make  moccasins 
for  the  descendants  of  Pocahontas." 

Randolph  proved  himself  on  another  occa- 
sion that  a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath. 
He  had  greatly  angered  the  editor  of  a  South- 
ern paper,  who  came  up  to  Washington  to 
have  a  duel  with  him.  One  of  the  first  per- 
sons whom  the  editor  met  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  was  Randolph,  and,  placing  himself 
directly  in  his  way,  he  said,  "I  never  turn  out 
for  a  scoundrel." 

Randolph  gave  his  opponent  a  wide  path, 
saying  composedly,  "  I  always  do,  sir." 

This  so  completely  disarmed  the  enmity  of 
the  editor  that  he  ever  afterward  related  the 
circumstance  with  the  greatest  good  humor. 
A  hint  is  this  to  those  who  do  not  acknowledge 
the  force  of  that  Divine  saying,  "  Yielding 
pacifieth  many  offenses." 

After  Colonel  Crockett  had  been  an  Indian 
agent  among  the  Osages  he  used  frequently  to 
embellish  his  rhetoric  on  public  occasions  with 
allusions  to  wild  animals  and  remarkable  crea- 
tures met  in  the  forest.  On  one  occasion  when 
he  was  a  legislator  and  had  been  making  one 
of  his  characteristic  speeches,  a  young  lawyer 
rose  and  replied  to  him  by  relating  a  sarcastic 
story  in  which  Colonel  Crockett  figured  greatly 
to  disadvantage.  He  was  represented  by  the 
speaker  as  having  been  lost  in  the  woods  and 
interrogated  by  an  owl,  which  he  had  answered 
by  a  long  list  of  titles  descriptive  of  his  hon- 
ors, and  also  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
lower  branch  of  the  next  General  Assembly. 

"But,  Mr.  Speaker,"  concluded  the  young 
lawyer,  "  the  valiant  Colonel  was  left  by  the 
owl  to  find  his  own  way  out  of  the  woods, 
which  I  presume  he  did,  as  he  sits  among  us 
at  present." 

This   speech   was    received    with   uproarious 
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laughter,  -which  had  no  sooner  died  away  than 
the  Colonel  himself  arose  and  calmly  rejoined, 
"  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  has  inquired  if  it 
is  possible  for  me  to  be  scared  by  an  owl.  I 
confess  I  am!" 

The  parliamentary  forms  of  royal  England 
do  not  always  prevent  scenes  which  demand 
the  "force  of  gentleness"  more  than  the  ruder 
assemblies  of  western  frontiers.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
some  of  his  young  friends  had  once  been 
abusively  attacking  the  venerable  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  who  in  reply  took  occasion  to  criticise 
the  self-sufficiency  of  young  men  of  the  day. 
Pitt  arose  in  reply,  fully  charged  with  bitter- 
ness, and  opened  his  premeditated  fire  with 
these  words:  "With  the  greatest  reverence  for 
the  gray  hairs  of  the  honorable  gentleman — " 
Walpole  here  looked  on  him  with  the  utmost 
complacency,  while  he  pulled  off  his  wig,  thus 
discovering  a  head  covered  with  gray  hairs, 
which  brought  down  the  house.  Mr.  Pitt  could 
not  keep  from  joining  in  the  laughter,  and  the 
dispute  was  broken  up. 

Any  department  of  life  may  be  made  to 
favor  the  development  of  this  trait  of  charac- 
ter, provided  the  spirit  is  found  to  be  present. 
But  this  is  looked  for  in  vain,  unless  a  certain 
greatness  of  soul  is  the  soil  on  which  invaria- 
bly springs  this  product.  This  soil,  however, 
requires  the  dews  of  Divine  grace  for  its  com- 
plete fructification;  left  to  itself  it  becomes 
arid  and  incapable  of  such  results.  A  gentle 
and  thrillingly-effective  repartee  is  no  guarantee 
of  permanent  gentleness  of  spirit  which  pro- 
duces profitable  consequences.  It  is  very  well 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  stops  short  of  the 
Divine  standard  of  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing. Many  know  what  gentleness  is  in  all 
its  beauty  and  significancy,  but  they  possess  no 
active  power  over  its  use.  Their  wrong  tem- 
pers are  so  much  more  available,  this  trait  has 
strayed  away  or  remains  where  it  always  was — 
beyond  their  reach.  To  these  people  it  is 
located  like  truth,  or  perhaps  it  is  most  like 
the  Irishman's  tea-kettle,  of  which  he  dis- 
coursed in  this  wise: 

"  Plaze  yer  honor,  is  a  thing  lost  whin  you 
know  where  it  is?" 

"To  be  sure  not,"  replied  his  master. 

"Och!  thank  your  honor  for  that;  there's 
niver  a  bit  o'  harm  thin,  for  the  new  copper 
tay-kettle  's  at  the  bottom  of  the  well." 

Notwithstanding  the  Doric  austerity  of  the 
Spartans,  says  the  author  of  the  Cosmos,  they 
prayed  the  gods  to  grant  them  the  beautiful 
with  the  good.  Why  can  we  not  have  moral 
beauty  accompanying  goodness?  Why  is  not 
gentleness  of  manner  invariably  the  husk  of  the 


fruits?  Because  such  goodness  has  not  attained 
to  the  gentle  uses  of  gentlest  charities;  such 
fruits  have  not  been  well  ripened  in  the  warm 
sunshine  of  divinest  love. 

"  "Whence  that  completed  form  of  all  completeness? 
Whence  came  that  high  perfection  of  all  sweetness?" 

It  is  from  a  heart  in  which  are  hidden  the 
graces  of  the  Spirit,  making  manifestations  of 
delightful  import,  kindest  intentions,  and  most 
vigorous  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  justice 
and  righteousness.  Like  a  nest  of  singing 
birds,  it  is  the  home  of  beautiful  hopes,  which, 
when  strong  and  full-fledged,  will  fly  away 
toward  heaven. 

0,  hearts  of  gentleness!  hearts  of  truest 
greatness!  faint  not  in  the  dusty  thoroughfares, 
mourn  not  hopelessly  for  bruised  feet  and 
smitten  brows;  in  due  season,  like  the  goddess 
who  came  from  the  foam  of  a  troubled  sea,  it 
shall  be  seen  that  flowers  have  sprung  up 
where  your  footsteps  have  been— flowers  that 
exhale  the  sweetness  of  immortal  bloom. 
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Sitting  in  the  waning  twilight, 

Softly  rocking  to  and  fro, 
Gazing  out  upon  the  shadows 

As  they  slowly  come  and  go, 
As  they  creep  o'er  hill  and  valley, 

Casting  darkness  like  a  pall 
O'er  the  earth  where  joyous  sunbeams 

Shone  so  lately  over  all. 

Thinking  of  the  unknown  future 

Just  beyond  my  anxious  sight, 
Wondering  if  't  is  dark  and  gloomy 

As  the  shadows  are  to-night; 
Wondering  if  they  're  emblematic 

Of  the  grief  in  store  for  me, 
Of  the  sorrows  dark  and  cheerless 

In  the  years  that  are  to  be. 
Crouching  lower  in  the  arm-chair, 

Gazing  out  into  the  night, 
Scanning  eagerly  the  shadows, 

Searching  for  a  ray  of  light, 
In  the  dreary,  gloomy  darkness 

Searching  for  a  glimmering  ray 
That  will  light  me  in  the  future 

O'er  the  dark,  uncertain  way. 

Joy  for  me!   the  clouds  are  breaking, 

And  the  gentle  queen  of  night 
Sends  the  shadows  slowly  flitting, 

Slowly  flitting  from  my  sight. 
Darkness  may  obscure  my  pathway, 

Clouds  may  gather  in  my  sky, 
But,  trusting  in  my  Father's  mercy 

Light  will  greet  me  by  and  by. 
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THE  central  idea  of  "The  Life  of  Caesar"  is 
not  a  new  one.  It  is  substantially  the  same 
which  has  lain  at  the  root  of  hero-worship  in 
all  ages.  It  is  really  identical  with  the  theory 
on  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  vindicated  so  many 
questionable  reputations,  and  is  constantly  in- 
viting us  to  repose  a  blind  confidence  in  the 
predestined  leaders  and  rulers  of  men.  The 
biographer  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  his- 
torian of  Julius  Caesar  agree  in  recognizing 
force,  power,  and  success  as  the  main  objects 
of  human  adventure.  To  both  it  serves  the 
highest  duty  and  the  best  privilege  of  mankind, 
to  discover  and  obey  the  demigods  whom  Prov- 
idence raises  up  for  their  guidance  and  protec- 
tion. Neither  sets  any  value  on  the  individu- 
ality of  the  members  of  the  common  herd,  or 
considers  their  freedom  a  thing  worth  thinking 
of.  The  ideal  of  both  is  a  great  leader  and 
ruler,  who  shall  embody  the  tendency,  and,  in 
a  rough  way,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  shall 
organize  society  according  to  the  inspirations 
of  his  genius.  To  society  is  left  the  humble 
post  of  accepting  the  yoke  of  its  master  and 
lord,  and  taking,  with  wax-like  plasticity,  the 
impress  which  he  may  choose  to  place  upon  it. 
"When  Providence,"  says  the  Emperor,  "raises 
up  such  men  as  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  Na- 
poleon, it  is  to  trace  out  to  nations  the  path 
they  ought  to  follow,  to  stamp  a  new  era  with 
the  seal  of  their  genius,  and  to  accomplish  in  a 
few  years  the  work  of  many  centuries.  Happy 
the  nations  who  comprehend  and  follow  them ! 
woe  to  those  who  misunderstand  and  resist 
them!  They  act  like  the  Jews — they  crucify 
their  Messiah.  They  are  blind  and  guilty — - 
blind,  for  they  see  not  the  impotence  of  their 
efforts  to  suspend  the  final  triumph  of  good; 
guilty,  for  they  only  retard  its  progress  by  im- 
peding its  prompt  and  fertile  application." 
The  main  argument  in  favor  of  this  view  is, 
that  the  fact  of  a  man's  acquiring  power  proves 
that  society  was  previously  prepared  for  his 
sway,  and  in  want  of  his  guidance.  Had  it  not 
been  so  he  would  not  have  arisen.  Having 
once  risen,  success  invests  him  with  a  divine 
right  to  exact  unquestioning  obedience.  Nor 
are  his  prerogatives  limited  to  this.  Mankind 
must  not  only  obey,  but  worship.  They  must 
not  only  refrain  from  rebellion,  but  from  criti- 
cism. There  must  thenceforth  be  no  imputa- 
tion of  petty  motives,  of  cunning  devices,  of 
selfish  aims,  or  of  trivial  weaknesses.  It  is 
impiety  to  doubt  that  the  hero  is  all  heroic. 
This   theory  makes  short   work   of  the  diffi- 


culties that  beset  a  historian  who  thinks  that  a 
great  man  is  not  necessarily  a  good  man,  and 
doubts  whether  one  who  reduces  his  fellows  to 
subjection  is  in  all  cases  a  benefactor  of  his 
species.  But,  for  our  own  part,  we  can  not 
help  clinging  to  old  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 
We  do  not  believe  in  the  Gospel  of  Success. 
We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that,  when  a  Cae- 
sar or  a  Napoleon  raises  himself  to  supreme 
power,  and  finds  below  him  willing  subjects  of 
his  rule,  the  way  must  have  been  somehow 
prepared  for  him.  If  the  nation  was  previously 
free,  its  vices  must  have  betrayed  it  into  servi- 
tude. The  ascendency  of  the  tyrant  does  in 
this  sense  proceed  from  a  general  cause,  and 
represents  a  prevailing  tendency.  He  may 
then  be  truly  called  "the  scourge  of  God."  But 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  he  is 
destined  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  better  or- 
der of  things;  still  less  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  good  men  to  welcome  his  advent,  and  be- 
come mere  instruments  in  his  hands.  Born  of 
corruption,  of  dissension,  and  of  weakness,  im- 
perial power  has  more  than  once  still  further 
corrupted  nations,  and  plunged  them  in  still 
lower  depths  of  weakness.  There  is,  in  truth, 
nothing  permanent  in  the  work  of  a  Caesar  or 
a  Napoleon.  Instead  of  raising,  they  degrade 
a  people;  they  do  not  breathe  into  it  new  life, 
but  they  crush  out  that  which  was  previously 
left  in  it.  The  time  of  the  Roman  Republic 
had,  perhaps,  come  when  Caesar  appeared.  He 
may  not  have  been  guilty  of  destroying  that 
which  had  still  a  capacity  of  existence.  So  far 
we  may  acquit  him;  but  we  can  not  acknowl- 
edge that  the  work  which  he  accomplished 
was  one  of  progress.  The  Emperor  very 
naively  tells  us  that  Brutus,  by  killing  Caesar, 
plunged  Rome  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war; 
that  he  did  not  prevent  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  that  he  rendered  possible  those  of  Nero 
and  Caligula.  That  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very 
convenient  distribution  of  responsibility  and 
glory.  To  Caesar  are  credited  the  glorious 
reigns  of  the  good,  wise,  and  successful  emper- 
ors; upon  Brutus  are  charged  such  as  dis- 
grace and  befoul  the  Roman  counsels.  But  it 
is  obvious  enough  that  this  is  wholly  fallacious. 
The  good  and  the  evil  of  imperialism  were 
equally  inherent  in  it.  It  occasionally  produced 
good  and  great  rulers;  in  far  more  numerous 
instances  it  produced  bad  and  feeble  rulers. 
But  under  the  one  or  the  other — under  Augus- 
tus or  Nero,  under  the  Antonines  or  under 
Commodus — the  Romans  steadily  degenerated. 
They  turned  more  and  more  away  from  serious 
things  and  from  noble  thoughts;  they  gave 
themselves   up   more  and  more  to  amusements 
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and  to  sensual  pleasures;  the  control  of  a  mas- 
ter did  not  teach  them  to  live  as  freemen,  but 
reconciled  them  to  exist  as  slaves.  Caesarism 
was  at  once  a  sign,  a  consequence,  and  a  cause 
of  the  decay  of  a  great  people.  Supposing  that 
Horfensius,  Catulus,  Marcellus  Lucullus,  and 
Cato  had  rallied  round  Csesar,  as  we  are  told 
they  ought  to  have  done,  what  could  they  have 
effected?  What  place  was  there  for  them  at 
the  foot  of  a  throne?  How  would  it  have  be- 
come them  to  serve  where  they  had  once  com- 
manded? As  the  senators  of  a  free  State  they 
might  do  something;  as  the  mere  instruments 
of  power  they  would  have  been  nothing  and 
could  have  done  nothing.  It  is  probably  true 
that  "the  cause  supported  by  such  men  was 
doomed  to  perish  like  every  thing  else  that  has 
completed  its  time."  But  who  would  not  rather 
think  of  them  as  striving  against  overwhelm- 
ing circumstances  to  maintain  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions and  liberties  of  Rome,  than  as  becom- 
ing the  willing  instruments  of  a  new  tyranny? 
We  deny  that  they,  or  those  French  statesmen 
of  the  present  day  who  occupy  a  corresponding 
position,  were  or  are  an  obstacle  in  the  regular 
march  of  civilization.  It  is  simply  begging  the 
question  to  assume  that  every  stage  in  the 
world's  history  is  necessarily  a  stage  of  prog- 
ress, or  that  every  revolution  is  one  of  a  kind 
which  patriots  are  called  upon  to  help  onward. 
The  purpose  of  the  Emperor  in  writing  the 
life  of  Julius  Caesar  is  so  thinly  disguised  that 
we  need  not  affect  to  misunderstand  it.  Under 
the  mask  of  a  biography  of  the  great  Roman, 
he  is  vindicating  Napoleonism — remonstrating 
with  its  opponents — explaining  the  difficulties 
which  beset  its  path,  and  laboring  to  impress 
on  the  world  at  large  its  irresistible  power  and 
inexorable  predominance.  But  we  can  not  ad- 
mit that  there  is  any  real  analogy  between  the 
State  of  Rome  at  the  downfall  of  the  Republic 
and  the  State  of  France  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  possible  that  Roman  society  was  worn  out, 
that  it  contained  within  it  no  elements  of  re- 
newed life,  and  that  there  was  nothing  before 
it  but  a  prolonged  though  brilliant  decline.  Is 
that  really  true  of  France?  Is  it  a  fact,  that 
the  love  of  freedom,  and  the  capacity  for  its 
enjoyment,  are  extinct  in  that  country?  Are 
we  to  understand  that  her  moral  and  intellect- 
ual forces  are  spent?- — that  she  can  no  longer 
govern  herself,  and  does  not  even  aspire  to  do 
so?- — that  all  that  remains  to  her  is  a  quiet  life 
under  a  beneficent  despotism?  We  do  not  be- 
lieve this;  nor  do  we  draw  such  an  inference 
from  her  recen't  history.  It  is  not  decay  but 
lassitude  under  which  she  suffers.  It  is  not 
waning  vitality,  but   the  reaction  from   turbu- 


lence and  strife,  which  leads  her  to  rest  for  a 
time  under  the  protecting  aegis  of  an  arbitrary 
sovereign.  The  eminent  Frenchmen  who  stand 
aloof  from  the  Tuileries  do  so  in  the  faith  that 
their  country  is  not  dead,  but  only  sleeping. 
They  wait  and  watch  for  her  re-awakening  to  a 
desire  and  a  demand  for  liberty.  "The  ostra- 
cism of  Napoleon  by  conspiring  Europe  has  not 
prevented  the  resuscitation  of  the  Empire"— 
but  will  the  resuscitation  of  the  Empire  prevent 
the  people  of  France  from  again  demanding 
those  rights  of  self-government  which  they 
formerly  possessed,  and  which  they  now  see 
enjoyed  by  neighboring  nations?  We  hope  not. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Emperor  may,  as  he  in- 
timates, be  justified  in  working  with  such  tools 
as  he  can  find,  because  the  best  men  will  not 
rally  round  his  throne.  But  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  blame  those  who  stand  aloof  because 
they  will  not  support  a  power  whose  ascend- 
ency they  believe  to  be  unjust  and  mischievous. 
The  liberal  opposition  in  France  refuse  to  ac- 
cept Napoleonism  on  the  distinct  groiind  that 
they  will  not  lend  false  strength  to  a  system 
which  they  think  intrinsically  weak  and  bad. 
They  may  be  wrong  in  not  believing  that  a 
country  which  prospered  for  eighteen  years 
under  constitutional  government  is  unfit  for  any 
better  rule  than  it  possesses  at  present.  But, 
while  this  is  their  opinion,  it  is  idle  to  taunt 
them  with  rejecting  "modern  ideas,  which,  by 
moderating,  they  might  direct."  The  Emperor 
may  desire  to  impose  upon  the  world  his  own  faith 
in  the  star  of  his  dynasty  and  the  permanence 
of  its  sway.  But  those  who  neither  feel,  nor 
find  it  expedient  to  affect,  this  political  fatalism, 
are  quite  justified  in  treating  even  "the  Empire" 
as  a  thing  to  be  dealt  with  simply  on  its  merits. 
We  were  formerly  led  to  believe  that  the 
Emperor  himself  regarded  his  present  system 
of  government  as  transitional;  that  he  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  future  crowning 
of  the  edifice  with  liberty;  and  that  he  admitted 
that  eventually  France  must  and  ought  to  re- 
turn to  the  constitutional  principle.  But  we 
gather  from  this  work  that  that  is  not  the  case; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  regards  the  change 
from  constitutional  institutions  to  a  despotism 
founded  on  universal  suffrage  as  a  development 
in  political  life,  as  a  real  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  the  world  and  the  civilization  of 
mankind.  At  least  we  can  hardly  attach  any 
other  meaning  to  passages  like  that  in  which 
he  dwells  upon  the  tendency  of  the  democracy 
always  to  believe  that  its  interests  are  more 
suitably  represented  by  a  single  person  than  by 
a  political  body.  This,  however,  mainly  con- 
cerns the  French.     But  there  is  something  om- 
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inous  for  Europe  in  the  concluding  sentences  of 
the  preface.  Without  professing  to  know  ex- 
actly what  is  meant,  we  can  not  help  feeling 
some  alarm  at  hearing  that  we  are  still  distant 
"from  that  solution  of  great  questions,  from 
the  appeased  passions,  from  the  legitimate  sat- 
isfaction given  to  nations  by  the  first  empire." 
Are  we  to  understand  Napoleon  III  as  repeat- 
ing in  his  own  name  the  prediction  of  the  cap- 
tive of  St.  Helena — "What  struggles,  what 
bloodshed,  what  years  will  yet  be  required,  that 
the  good  I  wished  to  do  for  mankind  may  be 
realized!"  The  two  passages  we  have  quoted 
seem  at  least  to  every  body  a  very  intelligible 
and  a  very  distinct  hint,  that  "the  empire"  re- 
suscitated has,  like  the  empire  overthrown  by 
"conspiring  Europe,"  a  mission  to  fulfill  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  nations  as  well  as  to  France. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  fear  renewed  wars  of 
conquest,  or  a  forcible  remodeling  of  the  map 
of  Europe.  But  it  is  nevertheless  unpleasant 
to  find  a  powerful  sovereign  dreaming  of  the 
"legitimate  satisfaction"  which  his  dynasty  is 
somehow  or  another  called  upon,  or  gifted  with 
power,  to  give  to  other  nations.  We  should 
be  much  more  satisfied  if  he  would  confine  his 
solicitude  to  his  own  people.  The  tranquillity 
of  the  world  is  always  in  danger  when  there  is 
a  cosmopolitan  philanthropist  on  the  throne  of 
France. —  The  London  Review.     ' 


TO  MY  MOTHEK, 


Full  twenty  years  have  passed  away — 
They  seem  now  but  a  single  day — ■ 

Since  last  I  saw  thee,  mother. 
But  when  I  started  on  my  way, 
I  truly  did  not  mean  to  stay 
So  very  long  a  time  away — 

Away  from  thee,  dear  mother. 
But  I  was  then  a  wayward  child, 
And  very  young  and  very  wild; 

Alas!  thou  know'st  it,  mother. 
And  high  my  passions  wine  did  foam, 
I  could  no  longer  stay  at  home, 
I  wanted  through  the  world  to  roam, 

Away  from  thee,  dear  mother. 

I  knew  not  then  what  now  I  know, 
That  through  the  world  where'er  you  go, 

You  find  no  second  mother; 
I  thought  then  in  my  foolish  mind, 
With  wild,  romantic  notions  blind, 
That  every-where  I  was  to  find 
Human  hearts  as  warm  and  kind 
As  the  one  I  left  behind — 

As  thine,  thou  kindest  mother. 
And  so  I  rushed  into  the  world, 
By  stormy,  fiery  passions  whirled 

Away  from  thee,  dear  mother; 


And  on  the  whirlwind  did  I  ride, 
Without  a  goal,  without  a  guide, 
Wandering  far  and  wandering  wide, 
And  always  farther  from  thy  side — 
Thy  side,  my  blessed  mother. 

I  roamed  and  roamed  the  world  around, 
But  what  I  sought  I  never  found, 

I  never  found  it,  mother. 
I  sought  for  nothing  more  nor  less 
Than  an  ideal  happiness — ■ 
Sought  paradise  in  the  wilderness, 

And  could  not  find  it,  mother. 
I  sought  a  heart,  I  sought  a  soul, 
I  sought  a  love,  intense  and  whole— 

A  deathless  love,  0  mother! 
I  sought  for  Joy's  unpoisoned  wine, 
I  sought  for  Glory's  stainless  shine, 
I  sought  for  Wisdom's  drossless  mine 
Sought  men  and  women  all  divine, 

And  never  found  them,  mother. 

And  wearied  by  the  endless  race, 
And  sickened  by  the  fruitless  chase, 

Old,  cold,  and  faint,  0  mother! 
With  breaking  heart  and  darkened  eye, 
I  bade  my  soaring  hopes  good-by, 
And  weary  both  of  earth  and  sky, 
I  laid  me  down  and  yearned  to  die — 

To  die  and  rest,  0  mother. 

But  He  whose  name  be  ever  blest, 
Who  loves  us  most  and  knows  us  best, 

Took  pity  on  me,  mother; 
And  from  his  own  effulgence  bright 
Into  my  soul's  abysmal  night, 
He  sent,  imparting  strength  and  sight, 
A  quickening  ray  of  heavenly  light 

And  peace— His  peace,  0  mother. 

And  now  life's  stormy  days  are  past; 
My  weary  bark  at  last,  at  last, 

Has  found  its  haven,  mother. 
By  wild  desires  no  more  distrest, 
No  passion  now  can  heat  my  breast, 
Save  one,  which  has  outlived  the  rest — 
The  earliest,  deepest,  and  the  best — 

My  love  for  thee,  dear  mother. 

Bat  thou  hast  left  this  vale  of  tears, 
And  winged  thy  way  to  better  spheres, 

Far  from  thy  child,  0  mother! 
The  boundless  gratitude  I  owe, 
The  heart-warm  love  I  fain  would  show, 
The  tender  cares  I  should  bestow, 
My  thousand  debts  of  long  ago — 
I  can  not  pay  them  here  below, 

I  can  not  pay  thee,  mother. 

But  thou,  so  gentle  and  so  mild, 
Thou  wilt  not  spurn  thy  erring  child, 

Thou  wilt  forgive  me,  mother. 
Behold,  the  days  are  running  fast; 
I  'm  with  the  old  already  classed; 
Soon  will  the  darksome  vale  be  passed; 
Then  comes  the  hour  when  at  last 
My  spirit-arms  around  thee  cast, 

I  shall  repay  thee,  mother! 

Emanuel  Vitalis  Scherb. 
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LISBETH'S  LESSON, 


BY  IHILI  HUNTINGTON  MILLBB. 

IT  was  almost  sunrise  and  a  pleasant  Summer 
morning.  The  white  fog  that  had  hung  all 
night  over  the  little  blue  lake  among  the  hills, 
rose  slowly  from  the  water,  and  rolled  away  in 
vapory  masses  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
Every  thing  was  fresh  and  glistening  with  dew, 
from  the  great  cornfields  and  meadows  of  clover, 
to  the  pink  and  white  cups  of  the  morning- 
glories  that  peeped  in  at  the  window  of  the 
little  brown  cottage  where  Mrs.  Katy  Weaver 
was  already  busy  at  her  spinning-wheel. 

The  beautiful  white  rolls  of  wool  seemed  to 
work  like  magic  under  her  skillful  fingers,  and 
as  she  stepped  briskly  back  and  forth,  the  hum 
of  the  great  wheel  mingled  pleasantly  with  the 
twitter  of  the  swallows  that  were  just  begin- 
ning to  stir  under  the  eaves,  and  the  noisy 
songs  of  the  robins  down  in  the  orchard.  Mrs. 
Weaver  was  singing,  too,  and  the  first  thing 
her  little  daughter  Lisbeth  heard  when  she 
opened  her  eyes,  was  the  buzzing  of  the  wheel 
and  her  mother's  song;  the  one  she  always  sang 
at  her  spinning: 

"  Smiles  are  more  than  sunshine, 
Love  is  more  than  gold; 
Patient  hearts  and  toiling  hands 
Bring  joy  and  wealth  untold." 

One  would  have  thought  it  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant sound  to  wake  up  to  on  a  bright  Summer 
morning,  and  a  very  pleasant  place  to  open  one's 
eyes  after  a  sweet  sleep;  in  that  clean  little 
chamber,  with  the  first  long  sunbeams  creeping 
in  through  the  screen  of  hop-vines  over  the 
window.  But  Lisbeth  only  looked  around  a 
moment  and  then  turned  her  face  toward  the 
wall,  saying  fretfully, 

"I  wish  the  sun  did  n't  always  shine  in  my 
eyes  so  when  I  wake  up." 

Then  she  listened  a  little  while  to  her  moth- 
er's singing,  thinking  to  herself, 

"I  'm  so  tired  of  hearing  that  same  old  song: 

seems  to  me  mother  never  sings  any  thing  else 

mornings.     She  calls  it  her  charm,  and  says  it's 

a  fairy  song,  but  I  do  n't  believe  it 's  true  any 

way,  for   I  'm   sure  we  've  always   worked   and 

worked,  and  never  got  a  bit  richer."     Then  she 

sat  up  in  bed  and  pushed  the  hair  away  from 

her  face;  then   she   slipped   down   to   the  floor 
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and  began  slowly  to  dress.  Her  frock  was  of 
dark  calico,  neat  and  tidy,  but  she  held  it  up 
with  a  look  of  great  dissatisfaction,  saying, 

"Such  a  dingy  thing:  I  do  wish  I  had  a  pink 
one;  and  these  great  clumsy  shoes;  enough  to 
tire  one  to  death  just  dragging  them  about." 

Lisbeth  was  in  a  very  bad  humor,  that  was 
plain  to  see;  still  she  could  not  help  smiling 
when  she  came  down  into  the  cool  little  room 
where  her  mother  was  spinning  and  heard  her 
cheerful  "good-morning."  By  the  time  she  had 
washed  her  face  in  the  bright  tin  basin  at  the 
back  door,  she  really  felt  quite  good-natured 
and  ready  to  enjoy  her  breakfast.  The  little 
round  table  was  covered  with  a  coarse  white 
cloth,  on  which  were  set  two  earthen  bowls 
with  pewter  spoons  in  them,  a  plate  of  brown 
bread,  a  pitcher  of  fresh  milk,  and  a  small  dish 
of  the  nicest  blueberries. 

So  Lisbeth  and  her  mother  sat  down  to  their 
simple  breakfast,  and  good  Mrs.  Weaver  gave 
thanks  for  the  food  as  heartily  as  if  the  table 
had  been  loaded  with  dainties. 

"Blueberries  must  be  plenty  on  the  mount- 
ain by  this  time,"  she  said  to  Lisbeth,  "and  if 
you  take  an  early  start  you  may  get  enough  to 
be  worth  taking  to  town.  I  do  n't  know  but 
what  I  may  come  up  awhile  myself  when  I  get 
through  my  rolls.  I  used  to  be  a  famous  picker, 
but  it 's  a  long  while  since  I  've  had  such  a 
treat." 

"I'm  sure  it's  a  poor  treat  to  pick  berries 
all  day  in  the  hot  sun,"  said  Lisbeth  dolefully; 
"I  'm  tired  to  death  of  it  for  my  part." 

"It's  work,  I  know,"  said  her  mother,  "but 
I  often  think  when  I  'm  going  back  and  forth 
by  my  wheel  all  day,  that  it  would  make  me 
feel  younger  if  I  could  afford  to  go  up  on  the 
mountain,  where  I  could  see  the  sky  and  the 
clouds,  and  feel  the  wind  blowing  and  the  sun 
shining.  But  then  I  think  they  are  all  at 
work — the  wind,  and  the  sun,  and  the  fresh 
air — doing  just  what  the  good  Lord  set  them 
about,  and  so  I  try  to  do  my  work  as  they  do 
theirs.     Then  I  sing  my  fairy  song — 

'  Smiles  are  more  than  sunshine, 
Love  is  more  than  gold; 
Patient  hearts  and  toiling  hands 
Bring  joy  and  wealth  untold.'  " 

"I  do  n't  see  as  they  bring  us  any  wealth," 
said  Lisbeth  fretfully,  "or  ever  are  likely  to." 

"I  'm  afraid  we  do  n't  always  keep  the  'pa- 
tient hearts,'  "  said  Mrs.  Weaver,  "but  I  '11  tell 
you  something  about  the  wealth." 

Then  she  took  from  the  shelf  in  the  corner  a 
Bible  with  heavy  board  covers  and  great  brap.^ 
clasps,    the    very    one    her    grandmother    had 
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brought  from  Scotland,  and  turning  over  the 
leaves  she  read  to  Lisbeth  these  words: 

"Better  is  a  little  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
than  great  treasure  and  trouble  therewith." 

"A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches,  and  loving  favor  rather  than  silver 
and  gold." 

"The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich, 
and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it." 

"By  humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  are 
riches,  and  honor,  and  life." 

"He  that  is  of  a  merry  heart  hath  a  contin- 
ual feast." 

"Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business, 
he  shall  stand  before  kings." 

"There  are  plenty  of  such  promises,  Lisbeth," 
she  said  as  she  closed  the  book;  "the  promise 
is  for  'the  life  which  now  is,  and  that  which  is 
to  come.'  We  may  never  be  rich,  as  folks 
count  riches,  but  we  shall  have  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  just  as  much  happiness  as  we  choose 
to  take;  it's  all  free." 

Lisbeth  set  away  the  dishes  from  the  table, 
and  folded  the  cloth  in  silence,  while  her  mother 
went  back  to  her  spinning;  but  this  time  she 
did  not  sing  the  old  song,  but  a  beautiful 
hymn: 

"  Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 
My  daily  thanks  employ, 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart, 
That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy." 

There  was  no  real  excuse  for  delay;  so  Lis- 
beth brought  out  her  baskets,  in  one  of  which 
she  put  her  lunch  of  bread  and  butter,  took 
down  her  sun-bonnet  of  green  gingham,  and 
began  slowly  tying  it  on. 

"Amy  Roberts  was  up  on  the  mountain  yes- 
terday," she  said  to  her  mother;  "her  father 
came  up  with  his  carriage  as  far  as  the  pines, 
and  then  they  got  out  and  walked." 

"Poor  child,"  said  Mrs.  Weaver,  "she  '11  al- 
ways be  weakly;  seems  as  if  't  would  most  kill 
her  father  to  give  her  up  now  her  mother's 
gone,  but  I  'm  afraid  they  won't  keep  her  many 
years!" 

"0,  mother,"  Lisbeth  went  on,  "she  had  on 
such  a  beauty  of  a  pink  calico,  and  a  white 
apron  ruffled  all  around  and  pockets  to  it,  and 
nice  morocco  gaiters,  and  a  straw  hat  with  a 
great  bunch  of  pink  and  white  roses  in  front. 
I  felt  so  mean  and  homely  in  these  old  clothes 
that  I  wanted  to  run  away  and  hide  when  she 
spoke  to  me."  And  Lisbeth  pulled  the  strings 
of  her  sun-bonnet  till  she  almost  tore  them  off. 

"You  needn't  have  felt  ashamed,"  said  her 
mother  quietly,  "you  were  dressed  just  as  well 
as  she  was;   I   mean   according   to  your  lot   in 


life.  Amy  wears  fine  muslins  and  thin  slippers 
at  home,  but  she  had  too  much  sense  to  put 
them  on  to  climb  up  the  rocks  with,  and  it 
would  be  just  as  foolish  for  you  to  wear  your 
best  when  you  are  about  your  work.  There  'a 
one  thing,  Lisbeth,  that  Amy  wears  that  I  wish 
you  had — it  is  beautiful  for  rich  and  poor 
alike — it  is  'the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great 
price.'  " 

A  moment  later  and  Lisbeth  closed  the  little 
cottage  gate  behind  her,  and  went  trudging 
along  the  quiet  country  road  that  led  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  Now  and  then  she  would 
stop  to  peep  into  a  bird's-nest,  or  gather  a 
cluster  of  the  wild  roses  that  made  a  fragrant 
hedge  along  the  low  stone  walls.  Long  before 
she  reached  the  pines  she  had  forgotten  that 
she  was  not  the  most  fortunate  little  girl  in  all 
the  world,  and  was  as  merry  and  happy  as  the 
birds  themselves.  The  berries  were  in  prime 
condition,  and  as  she  went  busily  to  work  to 
fill  her  baskets,  she  glanced  occasionally  toward 
the  cottage,  peeping  out  from  the  orchard  more 
than  a  mile  away,  hoping  her  mother  would 
not  come  till  the  baskets  were  full. 

"Then,"  thought  Lisbeth,  "we  can  sit  under 
the  trees  and  look  at  the  fields  and  woods; 
mother  always  loves  to  see  them,  and  she'll 
tell  me  about  Scotland,  and  the  great  mount- 
ains all  purple  with  heather." 

But  the  sun  got  higher  and  higher,  and  by 
and  by  Lisbeth  thought  it  must  be  noon.  So 
she  took  her  berries  under  some  great  trees, 
where  she  always  ate  her  dinner,  and  began  to 
eat.  Presently  she  noticed  some  ants  that  were 
eagerly  seizing  the  crumbs  she  scattered  and 
carrying  them  away  to  their  nests.  Down  went 
Lisbeth  with  her  elbows  in  the  warm  white 
sand,  and  her  chin  resting  on  her  hands,  to 
watch  the  busy  little  creatures.  A  little  mo- 
tion of  her  arm  sent  the  loose  sand  tumbling 
like  a  little  avalanche  down  the  hole  that  led  into 
the  ant-hill,  and  for  a  moment  all  was  conster- 
nation among  the  frightened  inmates.  "Too 
bad,"  said  Lisbeth  to  herself;  "that's  as  much 
as  a  cart-load  to  them,  such  little  mites  of 
things." 

But  as  soon  as  they  were  satisfied  that  no 
mischief  was  intended,  the  ants  set  to  work  to 
repair  the  damage,  and  first  one  little  brown 
body  came  tugging  out  a  single  grain  of  sand, 
then  another  and  another,  coming  and  goim* 
without  a  moment's  rest. 

"How  fast  they  work,"  thought  Lisbeth;  "I 
wonder  if  they  like  it."  And  then  she  remem- 
bered what  Solomon  says  about  their  "having 
no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler;"  and  watching  and 
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wondering  about  them  she  fell  asleep.  While 
she  slept  she  had  a  strange  dream,  for  she 
thought  the  small  hole  that  led  into  the  ant- 
hill began  to  grow  broader  and  broader,  till  it 
was  a  beautiful  covered  way  leading  down  into 
the  mountain,  all  paved  with  the  shining  white 
sand  like  snow  and  arched  overhead  with  the 
finest  marble.  All  along  were  hung  lamps  of 
crystal,  that  sent  a  soft  glow  like  moonlight 
over  every  thing,  and  here  and  there  were 
fountains  gushing  up  and  rare  and  wonderful 
flowers  growing.  Full  of  delight  and  surprise 
Lisbeth  wandered  along  the  strange  path,  gath- 
ering delicious  fruits  and  finding  every  moment 
some  new  beauty  to  charm  her,  till  it  seemed 
to  her  she  had  passed  many  miles  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountain.  Then  she  began  to 
meet  every-where  multitudes  of  little  dwarfs, 
no  bigger  than  the  ants  she  had  been  watching, 
all  busily  at  work  or  hurrying  to  and  fro;  but 
though  they  were  never  for  a  moment  idle  she 
could  not  see  that  they  accomplished  any  thing. 
"What  are  you  doing?"  she  asked  of  the  tiny 
creatures  that  were  swarming  all  over  a  mass 
of  blue  granite. 

"Making  soil  for  the  trees  to  grow  in,"  was 
the  answer,  and  on  looking  closer  she  could  see 
some  of  them  bringing  tiny  drops  of  water  to 
moisten  the  rock,  some  slowly  working  away 
small  grains  of  flinty  dust,  while  others  seemed 
to  be  laying  a  powder  mine,  for  now  and  then 
she  would  hear  little  explosions  around  her. 

"And  who  are  you?"  she  asked  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  We  are  the  fairies  of  the  water  and  the 
frost  and  the  heat.  This  whole  mountain  was 
solid  granite  once,  but  we  are  fast  turning  it 
into  fertile  soil." 

"How  long  have  you  been  about  it?"  asked 
Lisbeth,  looking  with  wonder  at  the  pigmies 
around  her. 

"0,  thousands  and  thousands  of  years!"  was 
the  answer.  "It  takes  about  a  century  to 
make  soil  enough  for  a  small  plant  to  grow  in. 
When  we  once  made  enough  up  there  in  the 
sunshine,  we  had  to  wait  and  wait  till  after  a 
long  time  a  little  bird  brought  a  tiny  seed  and 
dropped  it  there.  Then  it  grew  up  and  blos- 
somed and  withered  away,  and  its  leaves  and 
stems  added  a  little  more  to  the  soil,  and  next 
year  there  were  four  or  five  plants  in  place  of 
the  one.  So  it  went  on  till  by  and  by  there 
was  a  little  green  spot  to  tempt  the  wild  birds, 
and  they  stopped  there  sometimes  in  their 
flight,  and  so  berries  and  other  seeds  were 
planted.  All  the  time  we  kept  at  work,  soft- 
ening the  stone  with  water,  powdering  it  with 
frost,  and  throwing   up  the   soil  that  lay  deep 


down  under  the  granite,  and  so  the  mountain 
has  been  growing  green  and  beautitul." 

"And  how  much  longer  shall  you  work?" 
asked  Lisbeth. 

"Ages  and  ages,"  said  the  pigmies:  "as  long 
as  God  lets  the  world  stand." 

Lisbeth  could  not  help  sighing  as  she  listened 
to  the  answer,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  all  the 
mountain  was  full  of  soft  music  as  if  the  little 
workmen  were  singing.  She  held  her  breath 
to  try  and  catch  the  words,  but  she  could  not 
make  them  out,  and  while  she  was  listening 
down  went  her  head  into  the  sand,  and  she 
opened  her  eyes  with  a  start  to  find  her  mother 
sitting  beside  her  picking  the  berries  from  a 
cluster  of  bushes  she  had  broken  up,  and  sing- 
ing softly, 

"  Patient  hearts  and  toiling  hands 
Bring  joy  and  wealth  untold." 

"Then  it  was  only  a  dream,"  said  Lisbeth, 
rubbing  her  arm  and  looking  vainly  for  the 
broad  arched  way.  There  was  only  the  poor 
little  ant-hill  looking  as  if  a  giant  had  set  his 
foot  on  it,  but  I  think  that  somehow  the  little 
girl  had  learned  a  lesson  of  patience. 


THE  MOTHER  AND  HER  SON— A  TOUCHING-  STORY, 


THE  following  affecting  narrative,  which  we 
find  in  an  exchange,  purports  to  have  been 
given  by  a  father  to  his  son,  as  a  warning  de- 
rived from  his  own  bitter  experience  of  the  sin 
of  grieving  and  resisting  a  mother's  love  and 
counsel.  It  is  not  new,  but  its  teachings  are 
so  excellent  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  frequent 
publication  and  perusal: 

What  agony  was  visible  on  my  mother's 
face  when  she  saw  that  all  she  said  and  suffered 
failed  to  move  me!  She  rose  to  go  home,  and  I 
followed  at  a  distance.  She  spoke  no  more  to 
me  till  she  reached  her  own  door. 

"It  is  school-time  now,"  said  she.  "Go,  my 
son,  and  once  more  let  me  beseech  you  to  think 
upon  what  I  have  said." 

"I  sha'  n't  go  to  school,"  said  I. 

She  looked  astonished  at  my  boldness,  but 
then  firmly  replied: 

"Certainly  you  will,  Alfred.  I  command 
you." 

"I  will  not!"  said  I;  "and  you  can't  make 
me  go,  either." 

"One  of  two  things  esou  must  do,  Alfred — 
either  go  to  school  thV  th'^rhent,  or  I  will  lock 
you  in  your  room  and  kec'p  you  there  till  you 
are  ready  to  promise  implicit  obedience  to  my 
wishes  in  future." 
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"I  dare  you  to  do  it,"  said  I;  "you  can't  get 
me  up  stairs." 

"Alfred,  choose  now,"  said  my  mother,  who 
laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm.  She  trembled 
violently,  and  was  deadly  pale. 

"If  you  touch  me  I  will  kick  you,"  said  I 
in  a  terrible  rage.  God  knows  I  knew  not 
what  I  said! 

"Will  you  go,  Alfred?" 

"No!"  I  replied,  but  quailed  beneath  her  eye. 

"Then  follow  me,"  said  she,  as  she  grasped 
my  arm  firmly.  I  raised  my  foot — 0,  my  son, 
hear  me!  I  raised  my  foot  and  kicked  her— 
my  sainted  mother!  How  my  head  reels  as 
the  torment  of  memory  rushes  over  me!  I 
kicked  my  mother — a  feeble  woman — my  moth- 
er! She  staggered  back  a  few  steps  and  leaned 
against  the  wall.  I  saw  her  heart  beat  against 
her  breast.  "0,  Heavenly  Father!"  she  cried, 
"forgive  him — he  knows  not  what  he  does!" 
The  gardener  just  then  passed  the  door,  and 
seeing  my  mother  so  pale  and  almost  unable  to 
support  herself,  he  came  in. 

"Take  this  boy  up  stairs  and  lock  him  in  his 
own  room,"  said  she,  and  turned  from  me.  It 
was  a  look  of  agony,  mingled  with  the  intensest 
love — it  was  the  last  unutterable  pang  from  a 
heart  that  was  broken. 

In  a  moment  I  found  myself  a  prisoner  in 
my  own  room.  I  thought  for  a  moment  I 
would  fling  myself  from  the  open  window,  and 
dash  my  brains  out,  but  I  felt  afraid  to  die.  I 
was  not  patient.  At  times  my  heart  was  sub- 
dued, but  my  stubborn  pride  rose  in  an  instant 
and  bade  me  not  yield.  The  pale  face  of  my 
mother  haunted  me.  I  flung  myself  on  the 
bed  and  fell  asleep.  Just  at  twilight  I  heard  a 
footstep  approach  the  door.     It  was  my  sister. 

"What  may  I  tell  mother  for  you?"  she 
asked. 

"Nothing,"  I  replied. 

"  0,  Alfred !  for  my  sake,  for  all  our  sakes, 
say  that  you  are  sorry — let  me  tell  mother  that 
you  are  sorry.     She  longs  to  forgive  you." 

I  would  not  answer.  I  heard  her  footsteps 
slowly  retreating,  and  again  I  flung  myself  on 
the  bed  to  pass  a  wretched  and  fearful  night. 

Another  footstep,  slower  and  feebler  than  my 
sister's,  disturbed  me. 

"Alfred,  my  son,  shall  I  come  in?  Are  you 
sorry  for  what  you  have  done?"  she  asked. 

I  can  not  tell  what  influence,  operating  at 
that  moment,  made  me  speak  adverse  to  my 
feelings.  The  gentle  vo^ce^of  my  mother,  that 
thrilled  through  me,urrshe  A  the  ice  from  my 
heart,  and  I  longed  L  ^Tirow  myself  on  her 
neck,  but  I  did  not.  My  words  gave  the  lie  to 
my    heart,    when    I    said   I    was    not    sorry.     I 
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heard    her    withdraw.     I    heard    her   groan 
longed  to  call  her  back,  but  I  did  not. 

I  was  awakened  from  my  uneasy  slumber  by 
hearing  my  name  called  loudly,  and  my  sister 
stood  by  my  bedside: 

"Get  up,  Alfred.  O,  don't  wait  a  minute! 
Get  up  and  come  with  me.     Mother  is  dying!" 

I  thought  I  was  yet  dreaming,  but  I  got  up 
mechanically  and  followed  my  sister.  On  the 
bed,  pale  and  cold  as  marble,  lay  my  mother. 
She  had  not  undressed.  She  had  thrown  her- 
self on  the  bed  to  rest,  and  arising  to  go  again 
to  me,  she  was  seized  with  a  palpitation  of  the 
heart  and  borne  senseless  to  her  room. 

I  can  not  tell  you  my  agony  as  I  looked 
upon  her — my  remorse  was  tenfold  more  bitter 
from  the  thought  that  she  would  never  know 
it.  I  believed  myself  to  be  her  murderer.  I 
fell  on  the  bed  beside  her.  I  could  not  weep. 
My  heart  burned  in  my  bosom — my  brain  was 
all  on  fire.  My  sister  threw  her  arms  around 
me  and  wept  in  silence.  Suddenly  we  saw  a 
slight  motion  of  mother's  hand — her  eyes  un- 
closed. She  had  recovered  consciousness,  but  not 
speech.  She  looked  at  me  and  moved  her  lips. 
I  could  not  understand  her  words.  "Mother, 
mother!"  I  shrieked,  "say  only  that  you  for- 
give me."  She  could  not  say  it  with  her  lips, 
but  her  hand  pressed  mine.  She  smiled  upon 
me,  and  lifting  her  thin  white  hands,  she  clasp- 
ed my  own  within  them,  and  cast  her  eyes  up- 
ward. She  moved  her  lips  in  prayer,  and  thus 
she  died.  I  remained  still  kneeling  beside  that 
dear  form,  till  my  gentle  sister  removed  me. 
The  joy  of  youth  had  left  me  forever. 

Boys  who  spurn  a  mother's  control,  who  are 
ashamed  to  own  that  they  are  wrong,  who 
think  it  manly  to  resist  her  authority,  or  yield 
to  her  influence,  beware.'  Lay  not  up  for  your- 
selves bitter  memories  for  your  future  years. 


aiELS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  girls.  One  is  the 
kind  that  appears  best  abroad — the  girls  that 
are  good  for  parties,  rides,  visits,  balls,  etc.,  and 
whose  chief  delight  is  in  such  things.  The 
other  is  the  kind  that  appears  best  at  home — 
the  girls  that  are'  useful  and  cheerful  in  the 
dining-room,  the  sick-room,  and  all  the  pre- 
cincts of  home.  They  differ  widely  in  charac- 
ter. One  is  often  a  torment  at  home — the  other 
a  blessing;  one  is  a  moth,  consuming  every 
thing  about  her — the  other  is  a  sunbeam,  in- 
spiring life  and  gladness  all  along  her  pathway. 
The  right  education  will  modify  both  a  little, 
and  unite  their  good  qualities  in  one. 
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Woman  in  hee  Eight  Sphere. — Woman,  having 
the  nerves  and  feelings  more  fully  developed,  is  more 
impressionable  and  more  mobile  than  man. 

Being  weaker  and  as  persistent,  she  obtains  by  ad- 
dress and  stratagem  what  she  can  not  obtain  by  force; 
her  weakness  gives  her  timidity  circumspection,  the 
necessity  of  feeling  herself  protected. 

The  kinds  of  labor  that  require  strength  are  repug- 
nant to  her. 

Her  maternal  destiny  renders  her  an  enemy  of  de- 
struction, of  war;  and  her  more  delicate  organiza- 
tion makes  her  dread  and  shun  contention.  This 
same  maternal  destination  impresses  a  peculiar  stamp 
on  her  intellect;  she  is  always  inclined  to  transform 
thought  into  facts,  to  incarnate  it,  to  give  it  a  fixed 
form;  her  reasoning  is  intuition  or  quick  perception  of 
a  general  relation,  of  a  truth  that  man  elucidates  only 
with  great  difficulty,  by  the  aid  of  stilted  logic. 

Woman  is  a  better  observer  than  man,  and  carries 
introduction  further  than  he;  she  is  consequently  more 
penetrating,  and  is  a  much  better  judge  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  value  of  those  about  her. 

She  has,  more  than  man,  sentiment  of  the  beautiful, 
delicacy  of  heart,  love  of  good,  respect  for  modesty, 
veneration  for  every  thing  superior. 

More  provident  than  he,  she  has  more  order  and 
economy,  and  looks  after  administrative  details  with  a 
carefulness  which  is  often  carried  to  puerility. 

Woman  is  adroit,  sedulous;  she  excels  in  works  of 
taste,  and  possesses  strong  artistic  tendencies. 

Gentler,  more  tender,  more  patient  than  man,  she 
loves  every  thing  that  is  weak,  protects  every  thing 
that  suffers;  every  sorrow;  calamity  brings  a  tear  to 
her  eye  and  draws  a  sigh  from  her  breast. 

This  is  woman,  such  as  you  paint  her,  gentlemen. 

You  then  add:  The  vocation  of  woman,  therefore,  is 
love,  maternity,  the  household,  sedentary  occupations. 

She  is  too  weak  for  occupations  that  demand  strength, 
and  for  those  of  war. 

She  is  too  impressionable  and  too  feeling,  too  good, 
too  gentle,  to  be  legislator,  judge,  or  juror. 

Her  taste  for  household  details,  a  retired  life,  and 
the  grave  functions  of  maternity,  indicate  clearly  that 
she  is  not  made  for  public  employments.  She  is  too 
variable  to  cultivate  science  with  profit;  too  feeble  and 
too  much  occupied  besides  to  pursue  protracted  experi- 
ments. 

Her  kind  of  rationality  renders  her  unsuited  to  the 
elaboration  of  theories;  and  she  is  too  fond  of  details 
to  become  seriously  interested  in  general  ideas,  which 
excludes  hex  fiom  all  high  professional  functions,  and 
from  those  requiring  serious  study. 


Her  place  is,  therefore,  at  the  fireside,  to  make  man 
better,  to  sustain  him,  to  care  for  him,  to  procure  him 
the  joys  of  paternity,  and  to  fill  the  place  of  a  good 
housewife. 

Such  are  your  conclusions:  here  are  mine,  admitting, 
as  a  hypothesis,  what  I  affirm  with  you  of  woman: 

1.  Woman,  carrying  into  philosophy  and  science  her 
subtileness  of  observation,  will  correct  the  exaggerated 
tendency  of  man  for  abstract  reasoning,  and  demon- 
strate the  falsity  of  theories  constructed,  a  priori,  on 
the  few  facts  alone. 

2.  Woman,  carrying  her  peculiar  faculties  into  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  will  increasingly  introduce 
therein  art,  perfection  in  details. 

3.  Patient,  gentle,  good,  more  moral  than  man,  she 
is  the  born  educator  of  childhood,  the  moralizer  of  the 
grown  man;  the  majority  of  the  educational  functions 
revert  to  her  of  right,  and  she  has  her  assigned  place 
in  special  instruction. 

4.  By  her  quick  intuition  and  her  acuteness  of  ob- 
servation woman  alone  can  discover  the  therapeutics  of 
nervous  affections;  her  dexterity  will  render  her  valu- 
able in  all  delicate  surgical  operations.  On  her  should 
devolve  the  care  of  treating  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  because  she  aloue  is  capable  of  fully  compre- 
hending them.  She  has  her  especial  place  in  hospitals, 
not  only  for  the  cure  of  disease,  but  also  for  the  exe- 
cution and  surveillance  of  the  details  of  management 
and  care  of  the  patients. 

5.  The  presence  of  woman  in  judicial  functions  as 
juror  and  arbiter,  will  be  a  guarantee  of  veritable  hu- 
man justice  to  all;  that  is,  of  equity. 

6.  Woman,  carrying  into  the  social  household  her 
spirit  of  order  and  economy,  her  love  of  details  and 
abhorrence  of  waste  and  foolish  expense,  will  reform 
government;  she  will  simplify  every  thing;  will  sup- 
press sinecures  and  the  accumulation  of  offices,  and 
will  produce  much  from  little,  instead  of,  like  man, 
producing  little  from  much;  the  purse  of  the  tax-payer 
will  not  complain  of  the  change. 

7.  By  her  administrative  reforms,  born  of  the  eco- 
nomical instinct  of  woman,  taxes  will  be  diminished; 
ber  abhorrence  of  blood  and  war  will  greatly  reduce 
the  fearful  impost  of  bloodshed.  Having  a  deliberate 
voice,  and  knowing,  by  her  griefs  and  love,  the  value 
of  a  man,  it  will  be  only  from  sheer  necessity  that  she 
will  consent  to  vote  levies  of  citizens  for  the  shambles 
called  wars;  she  will  do  this  only  when  her  country  is 
menaced,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  protect  oppressed 
nationalities;  in  all  other  cases  she  will  employ  the 
system  of  conciliation. — Translated  Jrom  the  French  of 
Madame  d' JTericourt. 
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Three  Home  Rules. — It  appears  to  me  that  three 
simple  rules,  steadily  observed  from  the  very  germ  of 
active  existence,  would  make  children's  tempers  much 
more  amiable  than  we  generally  see  them:  1.  Never  to 
give  them  any  thing  improper  for  them,  because  they 
strongly  and  passionately  desire  it;  and  even  to  with- 
hold proper  things  till  they  manifest  a  right  spirit.  2. 
Always  to  gratify  every  reasonable  desire,  when  a 
child  is  pleasant  in  its  request,  that  your  children  may 
see  that  you  love  to  make  them  happy.  3.  Never  to 
become  impatient  and  fretful  yourself,  but  proportion 
your  displeasure  exactly  to  the  offense.  If  parents 
become  angry,  and  speak  loudly  and  harshly  upon 
every  slight  failure  of  duty,  they  may  bid  a  final  adieu 
to  domestic  subordination,  unless  the  grace  of  God  in- 
terposes to  snatch  the  little  victims  of  severity  from 
destruction.  I  feel  confident,  from  what  observation  I 
have  made,  that  although  more  children  are  injured 
by  excessive  indulgence  than  by  the  opposite  fault,  yet 
the  effects  of  extreme  rigor  are  the  most  hopeless;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  associations  of  a  disagreeable  na- 
ture, as  some  of  the  ablest  philosophers  have  stated, 
are  the  strongest. 

This  may  account  for  the  melancholy  fact  that  the 
children  of  some  excellent  people  grow  up  more  stren- 
uously opposed  to  every  thing  serious  than  others. 
They  have  been  driven,  rather  than  led,  to  observe  the 
outward  duties  of  religion,  and  its  claims  upon  their 
hearts  have  been  too  commonly  presented  to  their 
minds  in  the  imperative  and  not  the  inviting  form. 

Mother,  is  the  Battle  Over? — The  following 
beautiful  lines  will  meet  a  response  in  many  a  house- 
hold into  which  the  Repository  enters: 

Mother,  is  the  battle  over? 

Thousands  have  been  slain,  they  say — 
Tell  me,  is  my  father  coming — 

Have  our  soldiers  gained  the  day? 
Is  he  well  or  is  he  wounded  ? 

Mother,  do  you  think  he  's  slain  ? 
If  you  know,  I  pray  you  tell  me — 

Will  my  father  come  again? 

Mother,  dear,  you  're  always  sighing 

Since  you  last  the  paper  read ; 
Tell  me  why  you  now  are  crying, 

"Why  that  cap  is  on  your  head? 
Ah  !  I  see  you  can  not  tell  me, 

Father  's  one  among  the  slain; 
Although  he  loved  us  very  dearly, 

He  will  never  come  again. 

Home  Tyrants. — For  his  rule  over  his  family  and 
for  his  conduct  to  wife  and  children,  subjects  over 
whom  his  power  is  monarchical,  any  one  who  watches 
the  world  must  think  with  trembling  of  the  account 
that  many  a  man  will  render.  For  in  our  society 
there  is  no  law  to  control  the  king  of  the  fireside.  He 
is  master  of  property,  happiness,  life  almost.  He  is 
free  to  punish,  to  make  happy  or  unhappy,  to  ruin  or 
to  torture.  He  may  kill  a  wife  gradually,  and  be  no 
more  questioned  than  the  grand  seignior  who  drowns 
a  slave  at  midnight.  He  may  make  slaves  and  hypo- 
crites of  his  children,  or  friends  and  freemen;  or  drive 
them  into  revolt  and  enmity  against  the  natural  laws 
of  love.  I  have  heard  politicians  and  coffee-house 
wiseacres  talking  over  the  nevvspapers,  and  railing  at 
the  tyranny  of  the  emperor,  and  wondering  how  those, 


who  are  monarchs  too  in  their  way,  govern  their  own 
dominions  at  home,  where  each  man  rules  absolute. 
When  the  annals  of  each  little  reign  are  shown  the 
Supreme  Master  under  whom  we  hold  sovereignty, 
histories  will  be  laid  bare  of  household  tyrants  cruel 
as  Amurat,  savage  as  Nero,  and  reckless  and  dissolute 
as  Charles. — Thackeray. 

Hasty  Marriages. — The  New  York  Tribune  makes 
the  following  sensible  remarks  on  the  subject  of  hasty 
marriages: 

There  is  no  city,  there  is  scarcely  a  township,  which 
does  not  number  among  its  inhabitants  women  who 
have  married  on  a  very  short  acquaintance,  only  to  be 
abused,  deserted,  and  left  a  life-long  sorrow  in  the 
families  in  which  they  were  reared,  and  which  they 
imprudently  and  improperly  deserted  to  share  the  for- 
tunes of  relative  strangers.  If  young  ladies  would 
only  realize  how  grossly  indelicate,  as  well  as  culpably 
reckless  such  marriages  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  ob- 
serving, they  surely  would  forbear.  A  year's  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  most  circumstantial  accounts 
from  disinterested  and  reliable  witnesses,  of  the  ante- 
cedents from  childhood,  are  the  very  best  guarantees 
which  any  woman  who  realizes  what  marriage  is,  will 
require  of  a  stranger.  Even  then,  if  ner  parents  are 
not  fully  satisfied  as  well  as  herself,  she  should  still 
hesitate.  Marriage  is  an  undertaking  in  which  no 
delay  can  be  so  hazardous  as  undue  precipitation. 

Fourteen  Ways  by  which  People  Get  Sick. — 
1.  Eating  too  fast,  and  swallowing  imperfectly-masti- 
cated food. 

2.  Taking  too  much  fluid  during  meals. 

3.  Drinking  poisonous  whisky  and  other  intoxicating 
liquors. 

4.  Keeping  late  hours  at  night,  and  sleeping  too  late 
in  the  morning. 

5.  Wearing  clothes  so  tight  as  to  impede  the  circu- 
lation. 

6.  Wearing  thin  shoes. 

7.  Neglecting  to  take  sufficient  exercise  to  keep  the 
hands  and  feet  warm. 

8.  Neglecting  to  wash  the  body  sufficiently  to  keep  the 
pores  of  the  skin  open. 

9.  Exchanging  the  warm  clothing  worn  in  a  room 
during  the  day,  for  light  costume  and  exposure  inci- 
dent to  evening  parties. 

10.  Starving  the  stomach  to  gratify  a  vain  and  fool- 
ish passion  for  dress. 

11.  Keeping  up  a  constant  excitement,  fretting  the 
mind  with  borrowed  troubles. 

12.  Employing  cheap  doctors  and  swallowing  quack 
nostrums  for  every  imaginary  ill. 

13.  Taking  the  meals  at  irregular  intervals. 

14.  Reading  the  trashy  and  exciting  literature  of  the 
day,  and  going  crazy  on  politics. 

Children. — Hard  be  his  fate  who  makes  not  child- 
hood happy;  it  is  so  easy.  It  does  not  require  wealth, 
or  position,  or  fame;  only  a  little  kindness,  and  the 
tact  which  it  inspires.  Give  a  child  a  chance  to  love, 
to  play,  to  exercise  his  imagination  and  his  affections, 
and  he  will  be  happy.  Give  him  the  conditions  of 
health — simple  food,  air,  exercise,  and  a  little  variety 
in  his  occupations — and  he  will  be  happy  and  expand 
in  happiness. 
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WITTY  AND  WISE. 


A  Home  Question. — About  the  time  the  temperance 
reformation  began  a  well-disposed  farmer  told  one  of 
his  men  that  he  thought  of  trying  to  do  his  work 
without  whisky,  and  asked  him  how  much  more  he 
should  have  to  give  him  to  do  without  it.  The  man 
told  him,  what  he  pleased.  "  Well,"  said  the  farmer, 
"  I  will  give  you  a  sheep  if  you  will  do  without."  The 
eldest  son  then  asked  him  if  he  would  give  him  a  sheep 
if  he  would  do  without  whisky.  "  Yes,"  said  the 
farmer,  "  I  will  give  you  a  sheep  if  you  will  do  with- 
out." The  youngest  son  then  asked  if  he  would  do 
the  same  by  him.  "Yes,  Sandy,"  was  the  reply;  "you 
shall  have  a  sheep,  too,  if  you  will  do  without  whisky.1' 
Presently  Sandy  asked,  "  Father,  had  n't  you  better 
take  a  sheep,  too?"  This  was  a  home  question;  the 
father  had  hardly  thought  that  he  could  do  without 
the  "  good  creature,"  but  this  direct  appeal  was  not  to 
be  disregarded.  The  result  was  that  the  demon  was  at 
once  banished  from  the  premises. 

A  Sensible  Magistrate. — In  the  early  period  of 
the  history  of  Methodism,  some  of  Mr.  Wesley's  oppo- 
nents, in  the  excess  of  their  zeal  against  enthusiasm, 
took  up  a  whole  wagon-load  of  Methodists  and  carried 
them  before  a  magistrate.  When  they  were  asked 
what  the  persons  had  done,  there  was  an  awkward 
silence.  At  last  one  of  the  accusers  said,  "  Why,  they 
pretend  to  be  better  than  other  people;  and,  besides, 
they  pray  from  morning  till  night."  The  magistrate 
asked  if  they  had  done  any  thing  else.  "  Yes,  sir," 
said  the  old  man,  "an't  please  your  worship,  they  con- 
varted  my  wife;  till  she  went  among  them  she  had  an 
awful  tongue,  and  now  she  is  as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 
"Carry  them  back,"  said  the  magistrate,  "and  let 
them  convert  all  the  scolds  in  the  town." 

Good  Sense. — Duval,  the  famous  Austrian  librarian, 
was  once  consulted  upon  a  subject  of  which  he  was 
not  wholly  the  master,  by  one  of  whose  ignorance  he 
was  well  aware.  "I  do  not  know,"  was  his  frank  re- 
sponse. "Do  not  know!"  answered  the  intruder;  "the 
Emperor  pays  you  for  knowing."  "  The  Emperor  pays 
me  for  what  I  know,"  said  Duval;  "if  he  paid  me  for 
what  I  do  not  know,  the  whole  treasury  of  his  king- 
dom would  not  suffice." 

Easily  Satisfied. — The  Chancellor  Lord  Eldon, 
who  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1770,  used  to  say, 
"  An  examination  for  a  degree  at  Oxford  was  a  farce 
in  my  time.  I  was  examined  in  Hebrew  and  history. 
'What  is  the  Hebrew  for  the  place  of  a  skull?'  I  re- 
plied, 'Golgotha.'  'Who  founded  University  College?' 
I  stated — though,  by  the  way,  the  point  is  sometimes 
doubted — that  King  Alfred  founded  it.  '  Very  well, 
sir,'  said  the  examiner,  'you  are  competent  for  your 
degree.'  " 

How  to  Make  Bean  Soup. — An  "old  bachelor"  of 
thirty  years'  standing,  advertises  in  one  of  our  agri- 
cultural exchanges  for  a  receipt  to  make  bean  soup. 
A  fair  correspondent  thus  answers  his  request:  "Get  a 
wife  that  knows  how  to  make  it."     Sensible  advice. 

Look  out  for  the  Children,  Girls. — A  young 
gentleman    was  paying   special   attention    to    a   young 


lady,  and  one   day  a  little  girl,  about  five  years  old, 
slipped  in  and  began  a  conversation  with  him: 

"  I  can  always  tell,"  said  she,  "  when  you  are  coming 
to  our  house." 

"  You  can,"  he  replied;  "  and  how  do  you  tell  it?" 
"  Why,  when  you  are  going  to  be  here,  sister  begins 
to  sing  and  to  get  good;  and  she  gives  me  cake  and 
any  thing  I  want,  and  sings  so  sweetly — when  I  speak 
to  her  she  smiles  so  pleasantly.  I  wish  you  would 
stay  here  all  the  while;  then  I  would  have  a  nice  time.  . 
But  when  you  go  off,  sister  is  not  so  good.  She  gets 
mad,  and  when  I  ask  for  any  thing,  she  slaps  and 
bangs  me  about." 

This  was  a  poser  to  the  young  gentleman.  "  Fools 
and  children  tell  the  truth,"  quoth  he;  and  taking  his 
hat  he  left  and  returned  no  more. 

A  Joke  for  Selfish  Husbands. — Lord  Ellenbor- 
ough  was  once  about  to  go  on  the  circuit,  when  Lady 
Ellenborough  said  that  she  would  like  to  accompany 
him.  He  replied  that  he  had  no  objection,  provided 
that  she  did  not  incumber  the  carriage  with  band- 
boxes, which  were  his  abhorrence.  During  the  first 
day's  journey,  Lord  Ellenborough  happening  to  stretch 
his  legs,  struck  his  foot  against  something  below  the 
seat.  He  discovered  that  it  was  a  bandbox.  Up  went 
the  window  and  out  went  the  bandbox. 

The  coachman  stopped,  and  the  footman  thinking 
that  the  bandbox  had  tumbled  out  of  the  window  by 
some  extraordinary  chance,  was  going  to  pick  it  up, 
when  Lord  Ellenborough  furiously  called  out,  "  Drive 
on!"  The  bandbox  was  accordingly  left  by  the  ditch- 
side.  Having  reached  the  country  town  where  he  was 
to  officiate  as  judge,  Lord  Ellenborough  proceeded  to 
array  himself  for  his  appearance  at  the  courthouse. 
"Now,"  said  he,  "  where 's  my  wig?"  "My  Lord," 
replied  the  attendant,  "  it  was  thrown  out  of  the  car- 
riage window." 

The  Poetic  and  the  Common  Style. — Professor 
Chaplin,  the  first  Principal  of  Norwalk  Institute,  Ohio, 
once  illustrated  to  his  class  in  rhetoric  the  difference 
between  the  poetic  and  the  common  style  somewhat 
after  this  manner.  One  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  prose 
hymns  commences  with  these  words:  "  Child  of  mor- 
tality, whence  comest  thou?  Why  is  thy  countenance 
sad  and  thine  eyes  red  with  weeping?"  "  That,"  said 
the  Professor,  "is  the  poetic  style;  the  common  style  is 
this:  '  Child  of  mortality,  where  did  you  come  from? 
What  makes  your  eyes  look  so  red,  and  what  have 
you  been  crying  about?'  "  If  the  class  "  did  n't  see 
it,"  they  must  have  been  rather  "  incapacious." 

"Call  Me  Pet  Names,  Dearest!" — A  sensitive 
wife  has  sent  the  following  bouncing  lines  to  an  ex- 
change to  publish: 

My  husband  slept — he  dreamed  a  pleasing  dream, 
For  sunny  smiles  across  his  face  did  beam ; 
He  dreamt  of  me,  for  oft  he  murmured  "Pet," 
I  pressed  him  to  my  heart,  close,  closer  yet, 
To  drink  into  my  ear  the  precious  word; 
Alas  !  it  was  PET-ro-!eum  I  heard. 

Bad  Memory. — A  gentleman  had  so  bad  a  memory 
that  he  scarce  knew  what  books  he  read.  A  friend 
knowing  this  lent  him  the  same  book  to  read  seven 
times  over.  On  being  afterward  asked  how  he  liked  it, 
he  replied,  "  I  think  it  is  an  admirable  production,  but 
the  author  sometimes  repeats  the  same  things." 
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God's  Riches. — The  Summer  sun,  shining  over  all 
the  broad  northern  belt  of  earth,  is  calling  daily  into 
life  uncounted  multitudes  of  animal  and  vegetable 
creations,  the  thoughts  of  God  toward  us.  One  can 
not  sit  in  a  single  spot  of  the  meadow  or  under  the 
shade  of  one  hill-side  oak  without  seeing  such  a  dis- 
play of  curious,  busy  life  as  leads  him  to  exclaim, 
"  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches!"  Or  if  he 
tread  the  narrow  and  seemingly  barren  sea-beach,  here 
again  he  finds  abundant  reason  to  say,  "So  is  this 
great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping  innu- 
merable." If  the  quiet  tide  ebbs  gently  at  his  feet, 
shoals  of  shadowy,  gliding  minnows  dart  about  the 
water's  edge;  myriads — no  less  term  conveys  the  im- 
pression their  numbers  make  upon  one.  Further  out, 
flashing  and  rippling  the  surface,  a  frequent  school  of 
large  fish  gives  a  hint  of  the  millions  of  their  fellows 
that  sport  every-where  throughout  the  wide  sea.  The 
fisher  throws  out  his  careless  seine,  and  three  or  four 
thousand  are  drawn  up,  while  the  sea  never  misses 
them.  The  sands  are  strewed  with  curious  and  won- 
derful shells,  the  remains  of  more  curious  living  things 
that  throng  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  deep  amid  groves 
of  wonderful  and  beautiful  plants,  a  vast  kingdom, 
whose  fragments  only  are  revealed  to  us.  Each  dark 
and  perilous  rock  that  lifts  its  hidden  sides  under  the 
tide  bears  a  busy  population  of  minute  Crustacea?  upon 
its  surface.  Even  the  very  rocks  are  sometimes  but 
the  accumulated  and  deserted  habitations  of  insect 
life,  slowly  reared  into  massive  walls,  which  maintain 
themselves  against  the  mighty,  wrathful  ocean  itself. 
Science  had  probably  not  revealed  to  David  the  living 
wonders  of  the  deep  as  it  has  to  us,  yet  he,  regarding 
the  surface-life  alone,  is  lost  in  astonishment  at  the 
thought  that  could  conceive  and  the  skill  that  could 
create  it  all. 

On  the  land  life  grows  upon  life,  mutually  nourish- 
ing and  destroying.  The  earth  is  clothed  with  vegeta- 
tion. It  is  only  uncovered  and  utterly  barren  under 
the  feet  of  man,  and  by  his  compulsion.  He  that  has 
seen  a  prairie  in  Spring  knows  what  "clothed  with 
verdure"  means,  when  the  green  garment  is  wrapped 
over  the  soil,  so  that  not  a  glimpse  of  virgin  earth 
betrays  itself.  Each  vegetable  form  that  raises  its 
head  teems  with  insects.  This  seat  in  the  grass  affords 
study  for  hours.  Under  the  earth  they  are  boring, 
tunneling  it  with  minute  halls  and  chambers.  On 
every  leaf  and  blade  the  representatives  of  various 
tribes  course  around,  not  a  tenth  of  which  we  have 
names  for.  A  pin's  point  will  cover  this  red  spider; 
that  butterfly  that  floats  over  you  is  large  as  some 
birds.  Listen!  What  a  mingled  noise  from  ten 
thousand  wings  and  throats!  The  air  is  filled  with 
their  sound;  they  cease  not  day  nor  night  their  busy 
hum. 

From  the  root  of  this  overhanging  oak — itself  one 
of  God's  grandest  works— to  the  topmost  branch  the 
miracle  of  Summer  life  repeats  itself.  Pull  off  a 
piece   of   bark   and   ants   and    bugs   run   distractedly 


about;  the  wood  is  channeled  with  their  cells.  The 
sultry,  golden  air  above  where  the  leaves  wave  dis- 
plays the  shining  dance  of  countless  gauzy  flies — the 
tender  leaves  and  buds  are  the  abode  of  other  and 
less  innocent  tribes.  But  listen  to  the  birds,  calling, 
piping,  caroling  from  peep  of  dawn  to  sunset,  hidden 
in  these  shady  boughs!  A  stray  canary,  calling  in 
vain  for  a  mate  amid  robins  and  blue-birds,  brings  to 
mind  the  luxuriance  of  its  native  tropical  forest, 
where  all  that  we  see  here  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  is  multiplied  a  hundred- fold.  A  squirrel  running 
across  our  path  reminds  us  of  another  and  a  higher 
kingdom  for  which  there  is  hardly  room  for  a  thought, 
albeit  we  know  they  are  roaming  and  climbing  about 
every  forest  seeking  their  prey  from  God. 

One  half  hour's  ramble  reveals  all  this.  Multiply 
now  the  wonders  that  come  within  your  daily  vision — - 
if,  having  eyes,  you  see — by  all  the  sun  looks  on  each 
day  as  he  belts  the  hemisphere  with  heat  and  light, 
and  who  can  comprehend  the  vast  idea?  "  Full  of 
thy  riches!"  Who  can  study  nature  and  not  praise 
God?  The  naturalist  can,  whose  heart  is  untouched 
with  a  sense  of  God's  fatherhood.  With  simple  scien- 
tific zeal,  while  his  eyes  are  bent  on  crystal,  and  fossil, 
and  vertebra?,  he  forgets  how  broad  the  earth  is,  and 
who  holds  it  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The  man 
of  science,  absorbed  with  special  details,  may  be  very 
narrow,  very  undevout,  nay,  an  avowed  infidel.  But 
let  him  who  reads  God's  two  Bibles  together,  the  writ- 
ten and  the  created  Word,  and  either  to  be  under- 
stood must  be  interpreted  by  the  other,  remember 
now  what  he  said  when  he  would  inspire,  us  with 
trust,  "Not  a  sparrow  shall  fall  to  the  ground  without 
your  Father!"  Can  it  be  that  he  holds  all  created 
things  in  his  thought?  Small  'chance,  then,  is  there 
that  God  will  forget  us.  "  I  know  all  the  fowls  of  the 
mountain;  how  much  more  are  ye  better  than  the 
fowls!" 

The  Conflagration  of  the  World  a  Scien- 
tific Possibility. — If  we  know  the  velocity  and 
weight  of  any  projectile  we  can  calculate  with  ease 
the  amount  of  heat  developed  by  the  destruction  of  its 
moving  force.  For  example,  knowing  as  we  do  the 
weight  of  the  earth  and  the  velocity  with  which  it 
moves  through  space,  a  simple  calculation  would 
enable  us  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  heat  which 
would  be  developed,  supposing  the  earth  to  be  stopped 
in  her  orbit.  We  could  tell,  for  example,  the  number 
of  degrees  which  this  amount  of  heat  would  impart  to 
a  globe  of  water  equal  to  the  earth  in  size.  Mayer 
and  Helmholtz  have  made  this  calculation,  and  found 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  this  colossal 
shock  would  be  quite  sufficient  not  only  to  fuse  the 
entire  earth,  but  to  reduce  it  in  great  part  to  vapor. 
Thus  by  the  simple  stoppage  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
the  "  elements"  might  be  caused  to  "  melt  with  fervent 
heat."  The  amount  of  heat  thus  developed  would  be 
equal  to  that  derived  from  the  combustion  of  fourteen 
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globes  of  coal  equal  to  the  earth  in  magnitude.  And 
if,  after  the  stoppage  of  its  motion,  the  earth  should 
fall  into  the  sun,  as  it  assuredly  would,  the  amount  of 
heat  generated  by  the  blow  would  be  equal  to  that 
developed  by  the  combustion  of  5,600  worlds  of  solid 
carbon. 

The  Dead  Sea. — Last  year  the  Due  de  Luynes 
started  on  a  scientific  exploration  to  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  adjacent  country,  and  it  was  stated  at  the  time 
that  he  had  caused  an  iron-built  vessel,  the  Segar,  to 
be  transported  thither  piece  by  piece  on  camels.  This 
boat,  after  doing  excellent  service,  was  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  a  sheikh,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  be 
serviceable  to  other  tourists;  but  during  a  stormy 
night  she  broke  from  her  anchorage  and  struck  against 
a  rock,  which  caused  her  so  much  damage  that  the 
French  sailors  who  had  the  management  of  her  towed 
her  far  into  the  Dead  Sea  and  sank  her,  that  she 
might  not  be  broken  up  and  then  destroyed  by  the 
Bedouins. 

This  and  the  following  details  of  the  expedition  we 
have  gleaned  from  an  able  article  on  the  subject  by 
M.  Huillard-Brenoiles,  in  the  Revue  Cotemporaine: 
The  Due  de  Luynes,  who  has  reserved  the  archaeolog- 
ical department  for  himself,  had  selected  M.  Lartet,  a 
geologist  attached  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Dr.  Combe,  and  Lieut.  Vig- 
nes,  French  navy,  to  aid  him,  each  in  their  respective 
capacities.  A  few  caverns  situated  near  Beyruth  were 
explored  in  the  hope  of  finding  antediluvian  remains 
in  them,  and,  indeed,  several  flint  instruments  were 
dug  up  as  evidence  of  the  "age  of  stone"  in  those 
parts.  The  expedition  visited  Masada,  the  fast  strong- 
hold of  the  Jews,  of  which  Josephus  relates  that  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  nine  hundred  men  retreated  to 
this  spot  and  held  it  against  the  Romans  as  long  as 
there  were  any,  but  that,  finding  themselves  unable  to 
resist  any  longer,  they  appointed  ten  of  their  number 
to  be  the  executioners  of  their  comrades,  and  that 
these,  after  performing  this  horrible  task,  slew  each 
other,  so  that  only  two  women  and  a  few  children 
remained  to  tell  the  tale.  This  stronghold  is  a  rock 
accessible  only  by  two  narrow  winding  paths  leading 
over  a  frightful  precipice.  There  are  still  some  ruins 
visible  at  Madasa,  besides  the  trenches  of  the  Roman 
General  Silva,  who  besieged  the  place. 

From  the  surveys  taken  by  Lieutenant  Vignes  it 
appears  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  of  an  ovoid  form,  with 
the  narrower  end  toward  the  south.  It  is  forty-five 
miles  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  does  not  exceed 
twelve.  The  density  of  the  waters  of  this  inland  sea 
varies  between  1,600  and  1,230 — that  of  pure  water 
being  1,000.  The  latter  figure  represents  the  density 
at  the  bottom,  which  shows  that  the  waters  of  the 
affluents  do  not  descend  to  the  latter  strata.  The  bot- 
tom consists  of  a  bluish  mud  mixed  with  crystals  of 
salt.  For  further  particulars  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  this  article,  which  is  very  interesting. 

With  Me  in  Paradise. — "  To-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise."  What  a  day  to  that  dying 
man!  How  strange  the  contrast  between  the  opening 
and  its  close,  its  morning  and  its  night!  Its  morning 
saw  him  a  culprit  condemned  before  the  bar  of  earthly 
judgment,  before  evening  shadowed   the  hill  of   Zion 


he  stood  accepted  at  the  bar  of  heaven!  The  morning 
saw  him  led  out  through  an  earthly  city's  gates  in 
company  with  one  who  was  hooted  at  by  the  crowd 
that  gathered  round  him;  before  night  fell  upon  Jeru- 
salem the  gates  of  another  city,  even  the  heavenly, 
were  lifted  up,  and  he  went  up  through  them  in  com- 
pany with  one  around  whom  all  the  hosts  of  heaven 
were  bowing  down  as  he  passed  on  to  take  his  place 
beside  the  Father  on  his  everlasting  throne.  Humblest 
believer  in  the  Savior,  a  like  marvelous  contrast  is  in 
store  for  you.  This  hour,  it  may  be,  weak  and  bur- 
dened, tossing  on  the  bed  of  agony,  in  that  dark 
chamber  of  stifled  sobs  and  dropping  tears,  the  next 
hour  up  and  away  in  the  paradise  of  God,  mingling 
with  the  just  made  perfect,  renewing  death-broken 
friendships,  gazing  on  the  unvailed  glories  of  the 
Lamb.  Be  thou,  then,  but  faithful  unto  death;  strug- 
gle on  for  a  few  more  of  those  numbered  days,  or 
months,  or  years,  and  of  that  day  of  your  departure 
hence,  in  his  name  I  have  to  say  it  to  you,  Verily 
thou  shalt  be  with  him  in  paradise. — Rev.  Dr.  Hanna. 

God's  Love  Inexhaustible. — Suppose  a  meadow 
in  which  a  million  daisies  open  their  bosoms  all  at 
one  time  to  the  sun.  On  one  of  them,  while  it  is  yet 
a  bud,  a  little  stone  has  fallen.  At  once  crushed  and 
overshadowed,  it  still  struggles  bravely  against  all 
odds  to  expand  its  petals  like  the  rest.  For  many  days 
this  effort  is  continued  without  success.  The  tiny 
stone — a  mighty  rock  to  the  tiny  flower — squats  on  its 
breast  and  will  not  admit  a  single  sunbeam.  At 
length  the  flower-stock,  having  gained  strength  by  its 
constant  exertion,  acquires  force  enough  to  overbalance 
the  weight  and  tosses  the  intruder  off.  Up  springs 
the  daisy  with  a  bound,  and  in  an  instant  another 
floweret  is  added  to  the  vast  multitude  which  in  that 
meadow  drink  their  fill  of  sunlight.  The  sun  in  the 
heaven  is  not  incommoded  by  the  additional  demand. 
The  new-comer  receives  into  its  open  cup  as  many 
sunbeams  as  it  would  have  received  although  no  other 
flower  had  grown  in  all  the  meadow — in  all  the  earth. 
Thus  the  sun,  finite  though  it  be,  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  absolute  infinitude  of  its  Maker.  When  an 
immortal  being,  long  crushed  and  turned  away  by  a 
load  of  sin,  at  length,  through  the  power  of  a  new 
spiritual  life,  throws  off  the  burden  and  opens  with  a 
bound  to  receive  a  Heavenly  Father's  long  offered  but 
rejected  love,  the  giver  is  not  impoverished  by  the 
new  demand  upon  his  kindness.  Although  a  thousand 
millions  should  arise  and  go  to  the  Father,  each  would 
receive  as  much  of  that  Father's  love  as  if  he  alone 
of  all  fallen  creatures  had  come  back  reconciled  to 
God. — Rev.  William  Ariiot. 

Grandeur  of  the  Bible. — If  you  have  ever  tried 
it  you  must  have  been  struck  with  the  few  solid 
thoughts,  the  few  suggestive  ideas  which  survive  the 
perusal  of  the  most  brilliant  of  human  books.  Few 
of  them  can  stand  three  readings,  and  of  the  memora- 
bilia which  you  have  marked  in  your  first  reading,  on 
reverting  to  them  you  find  many  of  them  were  not 
striking,  or  weighty,  or  original  as  you  thought.  But 
the  Word  of  God  is  striking;  it  will  stand  a  thousand 
readings,  and  the  man  who  has  gone  over  it  the  most 
frequently  and  carefully  is  the  surest  of  finding  new 
wonders  there. — Rev.  James  Hamilton. 
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The  Ocean  Bottom.— Mr.  Green,  the  famous  diver, 
tells  singular  stories  of  his  adventures  when  making 
search  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  ocean.  He  gives  some 
new  sketches  of  what  he  saw  at  the  "  Silver  Bank  " 
near  Hayti: 

The  banks  of  the  coral,  on  which  my  divings  were 
made,  are  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  from  ten  to 
twenty  in  breadth.  On  this  bank  of  coral  is  presented 
to  the  diver  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime 
scenes  the  eye  ever  beheld.  The  water  varies  from  ten 
to  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  is  so  clear  that  the 
diver  can  see  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet,  when 
submerged,  with  but  little  obstruction  to  the  sight. 

The  bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  many  places,  is  as  smooth 
as  a  marble  floor,  in  others  it  is  studded  with  coral 
columns  from  ten  to  one  hundred  feet  in  hight,  and 
from  one  to  eighty  feet  in  diameter.  The  tops  of  those 
more  lofty  support  a  myriad  of  pyramidal  pendants; 
each  forming  a  myriad  more,  giving  the  reality  to  the 
imaginary  abode  of  some  water  nymph.  In  other 
places  the  pendants  form  arch  after  arch,  and  as  the 
diver  stands  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  gazes 
through  in  the  deep  winding  avenue,  he  finds  that  they 
fill  him  with  as  sacred  an  awe  as  if  he  were  in  some 
old  cathedral,  which  had  long  been  buried  beneath  old 
ocean's  wave.  Here  and  there  the  coral  extends  even 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if  the  loftier  columns 
were  towers  belonging  to  those  stately  temples  that  are 
now  in  ruins. 

There  were  countless  varieties  of  diminutive  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants  in  every  crevice  of  the  corals  where 
water  had  deposited  the  earth.  They  were  all  of  a 
faint  hue,  owing  to  the  pale  light  they  received,  al- 
though of  every  shade,  and  entirely  different  from 
plants  that  I  am  familiar  with  that  vegetate  upon  dry 
land.  One  in  particular  attracted  my  attention;  it  re- 
sembled a  sea  fan  of  immense  size,  of  variegated  colors 
and  the  most  brilliant  hue.  The  fish  which  inhabit 
these  "  Silver  Banks  "  I  found  as  different  in  kind  as 
the  scenery  was  varied.  They  were  of  all  forms,  col- 
ors, and  sizes — from  the  symmetrical  gony  to  the  globe- 
like sunfish;  from  those  of  the  dullest  hue  to  the 
changeable  dolphin;  from  the  harmless  minnow  to  the 
voracious  shark. 

Some  had  heads  like  squirrels,  others  like  cats  and 
dogs,  one  of  small  size  resembling  the  bull  terrier. 
Some  darted  through  the  water  like  meteors,  while 
others  could  scarcely  be  seen  to  move.  To  enumerate 
and  explain  all  the  various  kinds  of  fish  I  beheld 
while  diving  on  these  banks,  would,  were  I  enough  of 
a  naturalist  to  do  so,  require  more  than  my  limits 
would  allow,  for  I  am  convinced  most  of  the  kinds  of 
fish  which  inhabit  the  tropical  seas  can  be  found  there. 
The  sunfish,  sawfish,  white  shark,  blue  or  shovel-nose 
shark,  were  often  seen. 

There  were  also  fish  that  resembled  plants,  and  re- 
mained as  fixed  in  the  position  as  a  shrub;  the  only 
power  they  possessed  was  to  open  and  shut  when  in 
danger.     Some   of   them  resembled  the  rose  when  in 


full  bloom,  and  were  of  all  hues.  There  were  the  rib- 
bon fish,  from  four  to  five  inches  to  three  feet  in  length; 
their  eyes  are  very  large,  and  protrude  like  those  of  a 
frog. 

Another  fish  was  spotted  like  a  leopard,  from  three 
to  ten  feet  in  length.  They  build  their  houses  like 
beavers,  in  which  they  spawn,  and  the  male  or  female 
watches  the  egg  till  it  hatches.  I  saw  many  specimens 
of  the  green  turtle,  some  five  feet  long,  which  I  should 
think  would  weigh  from  400  to  500  pounds. 

An  Old  Roman  Almanac. — A  Roman  almanac  of 
the  olden  time  has  recently  been  found  in  an  excava- 
tion in  Pompeii.     The  following  is  a  description  of  it: 

It  is  a  square  block  of  white  marble,  on  each  side 
of  which  are  inscriptions  relative  to  three  months  in 
the  year,  arranged  in  perpendicular  columns.  At  the 
head  of  each  is  represented  the  sign  of  the  zodiac 
to  which  the  month  corresponds.  The  almanac  con- 
tains some  curious  information  on  the  agriculture  and 
religion  of  the  Romans.  At  the  top  of  each  column, 
and  under  the  sign  of  the  zodiac,  is  the  name  of  the 
month  and  the  number  of  days;  next  come  the  nones, 
which,  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  fall  on  the 
fifth  day,  and  are  consequently  called  quinianae;  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  they  commence  on  the  sev- 
enth day,  and  are  called  septimanae.  The  ides  are  not 
indicated,  because  there  are  always  seven  days  between 
them  and  the  nones. 

The  number  of  hours  of  the  day  and  night  is  also 
marked,  the  whole  number  being  represented  by  the 
ordinary  Roman  figure,  the  fractions  s  for  semi,  and 
by  small  horizontal  lines  for  the  quarters.  Lastly,  the 
sign  of  the  zodiac  in  which  the  sun  appears  is  also 
named;  the  days  of  the  equinoxes  and  of  the  Summer 
solstices  are  also  given.  For  the  Winter  solstice  there 
are  the  words  hiemis  initium — beginning  of  Winter. 
Next  comes  the  chapter  of  agriculture,  in  which  farm- 
ers are  reminded  of  the  principal  operations  that  ought 
to  be  carried  on  during  the  month.  The  almanac  term- 
inates by  the  religious  part;  it  points  out  the  god 
who  presides  over  each  month;  gives  a  list  of  the  re- 
ligious fetes  which  fall  during  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
warns  the  farmer  not  to  neglect  the  worship  of  those 
protecting  divinities  of  his  labors,  if  he  wishes  to  have 
them  prosper.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  block  of 
marble  is  Apollo,  driving  the  chariot  of  Jhe  sun,  and 
on  the  under  part  Ceres  reaping  corn  in  the  field, 
which  shows  that  this  almanac  was  more  particularly 
intended  for  the  farmers. 

Appearances  op  the  Sun  from  the  North 
Pole. — To  a  person  standing  at  the  north  pole  the  sun 
appears  to  sweep  horizontally  around  the  sky  every 
twenty-four  hours  without  any  perceptible  variation 
during  its  circuit  in  its  distance  from  the  horizon.  On 
the  21st  of  June  it  is  23°  38'  above  the  horizon,  a  lit- 
tle more  than  one-fourth  of  the  distance  to  the  zenith, 
the  highest  point  that  it  ever  reaches.  From  this  alti- 
tude it  slowly  descends,  its  track  being  represented  by 
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a  spiral  or  screw  with  a  very  fine  thread,  and  in  the 
course  of  three  months  it  worms  its  way  down  to  the 
horizon,  which  it  reaches  on  the  23d  of  September. 
On  this  day  it  slowly  sweeps  around  the  sky,  with  its 
face  half  hidden  below  the  icy  sea.  It  still  continues 
to  descend,  and  after  it  has  entirely  disappeared  it  is 
still  so  near  the  horizon  that  it  carries  a  bright  twilight 
around  the  heavens  in  its  daily  circuit.  As  the  sun 
sinks  lower  and  lower,  this  twilight  gradually  grows 
fainter  till  it  fades  away.  On  the  20th  of  December 
the  sun  is  23°  38'  below  the  horizon,  and  this  is  the 
midnight  of  the  dark  Winter  of  the  pole.  From  this 
date  the  sun  begins  to  ascend,  and  after  a  time  his  re- 
turn is  heralded  by  a  faint  dawn  which  circles  slowly 
around  the  horizon,  completing  its  circuit  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  dawn  grows  gradually  brighter,  and 
on  the  20th  of  March  the  peaks  of  ice  are  gilded  with 
the  first  level  rays  of  the  six-months'  day.  The  bringer 
of  this  long  day  continues  to  wind  his  spiral  way  up- 
ward, till  he  reaches  his  highest  place  on  the  21st  of 
June,  and  his  annual  course  is  completed. — Scientific 
American. 

American  Board  of  Missions. — The  report  pre- 
sented at  the  last  anniversary  of  this  great  American 
missionary  organization,  stated  that  the  missions  of 
the  Board  are  twenty-two  in  number.  They  exist 
among  three  tribes  of  the  aboriginals  of  our  own  coun- 
try; in  West  and  South  Africa,  in  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Turkey,  among  the  Nestorians  of  Persia,  in  the  west 
and  south-east  parts  of  India,  and  in  Ceylon;  in  south- 
ern, eastern,  and  northern  China;  at  the  Hawaiian 
Islands;  and  on  three  groups  of  the  Micronesian  Islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  One-third  of  its  missionaries, 
and  more  than  a  third  of  the  expenditure  on  the  mis- 
sions, are  in  the  Turkish  empire.  The  number  of  la- 
borers sent  from  this  country  at  the  date  of  the  last 
annual  report  was  328,  of  whom  150  were  ordained 
ministers.  These  occupy  111  stations,  at  which,  and  at 
213  out-stations,  wholly  manned  by  a  native  agency, 
there  are  740  native  helpers,  including  41  ordained 
pastors  and  251  unordained  preachers  and  catechists, 
making  the  whole  body  of  laborers  to  be  1,068.  The 
printing  done  last  year,  consisting  largely  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  so  far  as  reported,  was  nearly  twenty-eight 
million  pages.  Twelve  theological  schools  contain  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils;  there  are  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  pupils  in  other  boarding  schools,  includ- 
ing none  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  receipts  for 
the  eight  months  ending  April  30th  amount  to  $257,888, 
being  an  increase  of  $9,028  on  the  receipts  for  the 
same  period  of  last  year;  but  to  meet  the  obligations 
of  the  Board  $300,000  would  need  to  be  raised  during 
the  remaining  four  months. 

American  Bible  Society. — The  Treasurer's  re- 
port at  the  recent  anniversary  showed  the  receipts 
from  all  sources  to  be  $677,851,  of  which  $404,722  was 
from  sales  of  books.  The  number  of  volumes  printed 
at  the  Bible-House  during  the  year  was  1,432,665;  the 
number  issued  from  the  depository  during  the  same 
period  was  1,530,371.  Of  this  number  about  one-half 
were  sold,  the  remainder  given  in  grants.  The  num- 
ber of  volumes  printed  and  issued  in  foreign  lands 
was  300,193,  making  the  entire  issues  for  the  year  1,- 
830,564  volumes.     Books  have  been  printed   in   nine 


different  languages  abroad,  besides  what  have  been 
printed  in  the  Bible  House  for  foreign  distribution. 
Total  number  of  languages  and  dialects  printed  by  the 
Society,  about  46.  During  the  four  years  of  the  war 
the  Society  has  issued  5,304,703  volumes.  The  total 
number  issued  since  the  organization  of  the  Society  is 
20,609,564.  For  the  army  and  navy  grants  were  made 
during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  625,631  volumes, 
chiefly  through  the  Christian  Commission.  For  the 
freedmen,  33,754  volumes;  for  Southern  troops  and 
people,  58,500;  for  prisoners  of  war,  33,694,  in  addition 
to  supply  by  auxiliaries  and  the  Christian  Commission; 
to  destitute  Sunday  schools,  22,532  volumes. 

Luther's  Descendants. — We  read  in  a  Vienna 
newspaper  the  following  interesting  facts:  A  female  de- 
scendant of  Martin  Luther,  of  the  name  of  Catherine 
Luther,  is  now  living  here  at  Vienna.  Of  Luther's 
eldest  son,  John,  but  a  single  branch  remained— John 
Michael,  born  on  the  20th  of  August,  1763,  who  emi- 
grated from  Germany  as  M.  D.  in  1801.  At  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Luther  Festival  at  Erfurt,  the  chairman  of 
the  Luther- Verein,  Herr  Rheinthaler,  expressed  the 
wish  to  find  some  one  of  Luther's  descendants,  and 
having  obtained  the  family  pedigree  in  1825,  he  soon 
found  the  desired  track. 

The  only  son  of  the  above-mentioned  John  Michael 
Luther,  Joseph  Carl,  born  at  Erfurt  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, 1792,  lived  in  extreme  poverty  at  Stocken,  in 
Bohemia,  and  had  joined  the  Catholic  Church  He 
had  emigrated  thither  in  1811,  married  in  the  same 
year  Anna  Popisehack,  and  was,  at  the  time  when 
Heinrich  Holzschuher  found  him  in  his  misery,  the 
father  of  five  children.  He  willingly  acceded  to  Herr 
Holzschuher's  wish  to  take  his  eldest  son  with  him  to 
educate.  But  Anton  Luther  displayed  no  talent,  and 
he  was  put  to  trade.  From  this  line  Catherine  Luther, 
of  Vienna,  is  supposed  to  descend.  We  are  further 
informed  that  there  is  in  the  Austrian  ministry  of 
finance  a  servitor  of  the  name  of  Luther,  who  is  like- 
wise said  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Reformer. 

Some  Familiar  Quotations. — "God  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  "  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Bible.  It  is  really  from  the  writ- 
ings of  one  of  the  most  indelicate  of  English  authors, 
Laurence  Sterne,  though  possibly  he  may  have  borrow- 
ed it,  as  he  was  a  notorious  plagiarist. 

"  What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pur- 
sue!" is  another  quotation  often  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Bible.  It  is  from  an  electioneering 
speech  of  Edmund  Burke  in  1780,  referring  to  the 
death  of  one  of  his  competitors  for  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

"  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,"  found  in  the 
Episcopal  Burial  Service  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
from  the  Bible.  It  is  derived  from  a  Latin  Antiphon, 
said  to  have  been  composed  by  Notken,  a  monk  of  St. 
Gall,  in  911,  while  watching  some  workmen  building  a 
bridge  at  Martinsbrucke,  in  peril  of  their  lives.  It 
forms  the  ground-work  of  Luther's  Antiphon  Be 
Morte. 

Newspapers. — The  newspaper  was  first  invented  by 
a  French  physician,  who  received  from  Cardinal  Rich- 
lieu  a  patent  to  publish  the  Paris  Gazette  in  1622. 
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Social  Statics;  or,  the  Conditions  Essential  to  Hu- 
man Happiness  Specified,  and  the  First  of  them  Devel- 
oped. By  Herbert  Spencer,  Author  of  "Illustrations  of 
Progress,''  "Essays:  Moral,  Political,  and  Esthetic," 
etc.  Large  12mo.  Pp.  xi,  523.  With  a  Notice  of  the. 
Author  and  a  Steel  Portrait.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.  $2.— It  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  introduce  Herbert  Spencer  and  his 
works  to  the  American  public.  All  scholars  and  think- 
ers need  only  to  know  that  another  of  his  works  has 
been  reproduced  by  the  Appletons,  and  they  are  ready 
to  order  it.  We  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  uni- 
versally accepted  as  an  accurate  and  reliable  reasoner, 
or  that  his  theories  and  conclusions  always  commend 
themselves  to  the  reader;  but  he  is  always  honest, 
earnest,  profound,  and,  in  his  own  true  sphere  on  the 
great  subjects  of  society,  the  laws  of  social  growth  and 
improvement,  the  rights,  claims,  and  duties  of  various 
classes  of  the  community,  the  philosophy  of  education, 
government,  and  human  progress  considered  as  prob- 
lems of  science,  he  evinces  remarkable  powers  of  rea- 
soning. His  style  is  rich,  affluent  in  illustration,  and, 
considering  the  subjects  he  handles,  remarkably  clear 
in  expression.  He  dissects  with  the  skill  of  an  anato- 
mist and  the  fairness  of  a  philosopher  theories  differing 
from  his  own,  and  intrenches  his  own  position  with  a 
clearness  of  statement  and  fullness  of  argument  that 
puts  the  reader  fully  in  possession  of  the  author's 
views.  He  is  an  original  thinker,  boldly  attacking 
philosophical  theories  and  legislative  enactments  which 
he  believes  to  be  wrong,  and  as  boldly  presenting  new 
views  and  recommending  new  legislation.  From  the 
subjects  chosen  by  Mr.  Spencer,  dealing  so  largely  in 
the  "positive"  facts  and  needs  of  society,  confining 
himself  so  exclusively  to  what  is  natural,  obvious,  and 
certainly  known,  both  in  social  and  natural  science, 
there  has  obtained  a  widely-prevailing  impression  that 
he  is  a  disciple  of  the  French  philosopher  Comte,  who 
represents  what  is  called  the  "Positive"  school  of 
modern  thought.  In  a  very  able  pamphlet  of  fifty 
pages,  entitled,  "  The  Classification  of  the  Sciences," 
also  republished  by  the  Appletons,  Mr.  Spencer  takes 
pains  to  correct  this  erroneous  impression,  and  to  show 
that  the  differences  between  himself  and  Comte  are  not 
only  numerous  and  important,  but  that  he  rejects  all 
that  is  distinctive  of  the  Frenchman's  system. 

The  present  volume  was  first  issued  in  England  in 
1850,  and  is  the  first  and  most  popularly  written  of  all 
his  works,  and  has  an  interest  not  only  for  the  intrinsic 
value  and  importance  of  its  discussions,  but  as  foreshad- 
owing the  philosophical  scheme  which  it  has  become 
the  business  of  his  life  to  unfold.  It  may  probably  be 
considered  as  an  introduction  to  his  proposed  work  on 
"  The  Principles  of  Sociology,"  if  he  should  live  long 
enough  to  reach  that  work  in  the  comprehensive  series 
he  is  contemplating.  It  constitutes  a  system  of  social 
morality;  in  seeking  a  basis  for  which  he  discards  the 
old  doctrines  of  "  expediency,"  "  utilitarianism,"  "  great- 
est happiness,"  etc.,  accepts  the  doctrine  of  "  the  moral 


sense,"  and  seeks  to  find  the  first  principle  of  social 
morality  in  some  feeling,  power,  or  faculty  of  the  in- 
dividual. That  principle  dictated  by  the  moral  sense  is, 
"that  every  man  may  claim  the  fullest  liberty  to  exer- 
cise his  faculties;"  but  limited  by  the  further  dictation 
of  the  same  moral  sense  that  "  the  exercise  of  this  lib- 
erty must  be  compatible  with  the  possession  of  like 
liberty  by  every  other  man."  The  elucidation  of  this 
fundamental  principle  and  its  application  to  the  mani- 
fold circumstances  of  individual  and  social  life  consti- 
tute the  deeply-interesting  work  before  us. 

History  of  Julius  Caesar.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  Pp.  xv, 
463.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — This  is  the  long-expected  work 
of  the  French  Emperor — presented  to  the  American 
public  by  what  we  might  with  accuracy  call  the  impe- 
rial publishing  house  of  America.  In  its  mechanical 
features  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired;  the  paper  is  ex- 
cellent, the  type  large  and  clear,  the  covering  tasteful 
and  beautiful.  And  the  contents  of  the  book,  too,  will 
richly  repay  the  work  of  reading.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  critics  are  favored  with  the  opportunity  of  trying 
their  scalpels  on  the  bantling  of  an  emperor,  and  they 
have  made  full  use  of  their  present  opportunity —  so 
that  the  public  has  already  had  ample  means  for  form- 
ing a  judgment  on  the  merits  of  this  work.  The  de- 
sign of  the  imperial  author  is  evident — it  is  clearly 
that  so  well  indicated  in  the  article  entitled,  "  Napo- 
leon upon  Ccesar,"  in  the  present  number  of  the  Repos- 
itory. It  is  a  vindication  of  the  character  and  mission 
of  Caesar,  done  in  such  style  and  with  such  suggestions 
as  are  intended  to  secure  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a 
like  vindication  and  exaltation  of  Napoleon  I;  and  as 
Napoleon  III  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious 
uncle — ergo.  We  do  not  believe  the  Carlylean  doc- 
trine which  pervades  the  book,  and  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  "  hero-worship,"  and  the  admiration  for  imperial 
rule  and  aristocratic  supremacy  which  are  constantly 
cropping  out  on  its  pages.  In  the  accomplishment  of 
its  design  the  book,  will  be  a  failure;  it  will  convince 
nobody,  not  even  the  Frenchman,  by  nature  half  disposed 
to  accept  the  adventurer  who  achieves  his  object  by  a 
bold  and  heroic  coup  de  main.  The  book  hardly  comes 
up  to  our  expectation  in  point  of  style;  it  affects  the  air 
of  philosophical  history,  and  evidently  the  Emperor  is  not 
a  philosopher,  but  a  partisan.  Coming  from  the  hand 
of  one  experienced  in  the  art  of  government,  and  hav- 
ing the  largest  possible  opportunities  for  observing  the 
nature  and  necessities  of  society,  we  certainly  expected 
more  frequent  and  more  profound  suggestions  than  we 
find  in  the  work.  But  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end; 
the  second  volume  will  probably  carry  out  more  fully 
the  promise  of  the  Preface.  Thus  far  it  is  a  good  re- 
sume of  Roman  history,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  vol 
urae  being  taken  up  with  preliminary  history,  that 
room  is  left  for  little  more  than  a  personal  introduc- 
tion of  the  hero.  Caesar  comes  upon  the  stage  bearing 
the  stamp  of  the  man  for  the  times,  making   his  debut 
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at  a  critical  juncture,  which  he  had  the  genius  to  per- 
ceive and  the  talents  to  meet.  Unfortunately,  as  the 
author  thinks,  his  cotemporaries  were  unable  to  ap- 
preciate either  their  own  times  or  the  hero's  mission. 

A  Treatise  on  Astronomy.  By  Elias  Zoomis, 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astron- 
omy in  Yale  College;  Author  of  a  Series  of  Mathemat- 
ics for  Schools  and  Colleges,  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  333.  Large- 
ly Pllustrated  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — 
Professor  Loomis  has  been  long  and  favorably  known 
through  his  admirable  mathematical  series,  and  as  an 
author  in  the  department  of  his  present  treatise,  by 
his  "  Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy."  His  suc- 
cess as  a  maker  of  text-books  is  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  excellence  and  adaptation  of  the  present.  We 
have  only  had  time  to  glance  through  it,  but  have  seen 
enough  to  be  much  pleased  with  the  arrangement  of 
this  treatise  and  the  grade  of  scholarship  to  which  he 
has  adapted  it.  We  are  convinced  that  for  the  in- 
struction of  college  classes,  and  for  advanced  classes 
in  what  are  somewhat  technically  styled  among  us 
seminaries,  there  is  a  place  for  just  such  a  work  as 
this.  The  author  has  aimed  to  limit  the  book  to  such 
dimensions  that  it  might  be  read  entire  without  omis- 
sions, and  to  make  such  a  selection  of  topics  as  should 
embrace  every  thing  most  important  to  the  student. 
Mathematical  problems,  designed  to  test  the  student's 
advancing  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  the  science, 
are  introduced  throughout  the  work,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  book  are  several  valuable  tables  and  a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  problems,  which  may  be  used  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  The  mathemat- 
ical studies  are  relieved  by  an  unusually  full  treatment 
of  the  various  physical  phenomena  of  the  science. 

Chronicles  op  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family. 
By  Two  of  Themselves.  12mo.  Pp.  552.  New  York: 
M.  W.  Dodd. — This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  already 
famous.  It  is  the  first  of  an  admirable  series,  em- 
bracing in  addition,  The  Early  Dawn  and  the  Diary 
of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevylyan.  We  have  already  noticed 
these  works,  and  are  willing  again  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  them.  "  They  are  redolent  with 
religious  feeling — fresh,  pure,  and  sensible." 

A  Scripture  Manual.  Alphabetically  and  Sys- 
tematically Arranged,  Designed  to  Facilitate  the  Find- 
ing of  Proof-Texts.  By  Charles  Simmons.  Thirty- 
Sixth  Edition.  Large.Vlmo.  Pp.528.  New  York:  M. 
W.  Dodd.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  $1.75. — 
A  book  that  passes  through  thirty-six  editions  must  be 
one  of  great  interest  or  value.  This  is  one  of  great 
value;  it  is  truly  an  epitome  of  the  Bible,  presenting 
its  great  truths  in  that  order  in  which  they  will  be 
most  easily  found  by  the  reader.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  subjects  and  aspects  of  subjects  are  here  presented 
in  the  form  of  proof  and  illustrative  texts,  the  subjects 
systematically  grouped  and  the  texts  fully  written  out. 
To  ministers,  Sabbath  school  teachers,  Sabbath  schools, 
and  families,  the  work  is  of  great  value. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Army  Life;  or,  Pen- 
Pictures  from  the  Battle-Field,  the  Camp,  and  the  Hospi- 
tal. By  Rev.  W.  W-  Lyle,  A.  M.,  Chaplain  Eleventh 
Regiment  0.  V.  P.  12mo.  Pp.  403.  Cincinnati:  R. 
W.  Carroll  &  Co. — The  aim  of  the  author  in  this  very 


interesting  work  has  been  to  pay  a  humble  tribute  to 
the  bravery,  integrity,  and  moral  worth  of  our  patriot 
heroes,  and  bring  before  the  Christian  public  facts  con- 
nected with  the  religious  experiences  of  our  soldiers  in 
the  field,  and  place  upon  record  facts  and  incidents 
which  testify  to  the  saving  power  of  the  Gospel.  Nearly 
three  years  service  in  the  army  qualified  him  for 
this  work,  and  he  has  here  grouped  together  intense- 
ly-interesting facts  that  came  under  his  own  ob- 
servation— incidents  of  the  camp,  tragic  scenes  and 
heroic  deeds  on  the  battle-field,  humorous  occurrences, 
and  the  less  imposing,  but  not  less  important  facts 
connected  with  the  living  and  dying  of  our  noble  sol- 
diers. The  author's  style  is  easy  and  pleasing,  and  he 
makes  a  very  readable  book,  which  his  publishers  have 
issued  in  an  excellent  and  handsome  form.  An  ap- 
pendix of  some  twelve  pages  gives  quite  a  detailed  ex- 
hibit of  the  noble  Eleventh  Regiment  0.  V.  I. 

Historical  View  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. By  George  Washington  Greene,  Author  of  "His- 
torical Studies,"  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  459.  Boston:  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — This 
book  embraces  twelve  lectures,  which  were  written  for 
the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston  in  1862,  and  read  be- 
fore it  in  the  January  and  February  of  1863.  A  part 
of  them  was  also  read  before  the  Cooper  Institute  of 
New  York,  in  March  and  April  of  the  same  year. 
They  are  not  historical  details,  but  historical  studies, 
embracing  such  subjects  as  the  causes,  phases,  finances, 
diplomacy,  literature,  etc.,  of  the  Revolution,  and  con- 
stitute an  able  contribution  to  the  philosophical  study 
of  our  early  history,  and  suggest  many  important  con- 
siderations for  our  statesmen  and  people  at  the  present 
time.  The  book  might  be  introduced  with  advantage 
as  a  special  study  in  our  higher  schools. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
New  York:  Frank  H.  Dodd.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  <&  Co.  $1  50. — This  is  one  of  Dodd's  "  Pocket 
Series  of  Favorite  Standard  Authors,"  and  is  a  most 
beautiful  little  book,  from  the  famous  University  Press 
of  Cambridge.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  tinted  paper, 
with  initial  letters  and  ornaments,  bound  in  vellum 
cloth,  with  gilt  top.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  a  uni- 
versal favorite,  and  is  worthy  of  this  tasteful  dress. 

Husbands  and  Homes.  By  Marion  Harland. 
12mo.  Cloth.  Pp.  390.  $1.75.  New  York:  Sheldon 
&  Co.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — Marion  Har- 
land is  the  author  of  several  very  popular  works,  and 
they  are  characterized  by  purity  of  sentiment  and  ele- 
vation of  purpose.  We  have  not  had  time  to  read  this 
work,  but  from  glancing  over  it  get  the  idea  that  it 
gives  too  much  prominence  to  unhappy  homes,  and 
creates  the  impression  that  domestic  happiness  is  rare. 
We  have  not  found  it  so  in  either  our  experience  or 
observation. 

At  Anchor:  A  Story  of  our  Civil  War.  By  an 
American.  12mo.  Cloth.  Pp.  311.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co. 

Luttrell  of  Arran.  A  Novel.  By  Charles  Lever. 
8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  223.  $1.50.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.     Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 

Kate  Kennedy.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "  Won- 
drous Strange."    8vo.    Paper.    50  cts.    Same  Publishers. 
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CHRISTIAN  MORALITY. 


The  true  religious  life  is  not  realized  in  the  observ- 
ance, however  strict,  of  an  outward,  empty,  forced, 
and  lifeless  morality.  A  true  Christian  life  is  found 
only  in  loyalty  to  God;  a  life  of  God  within  the  soul, 
the  truth  and  reality  of  which  is  present  in  our  own 
consciousness.  A  higher  righteousness  than  the  mere 
performance  of  duty  is  the  aim  of  all  who  have  begun 
to  feel  the  great  reality  of  the  Christian  life.  They 
crave  a  righteousness  which  does  not  stand  in  obedi- 
ence to  any  outward  command,  but  which  is  inherent 
in  the  soul  itself— a  righteousness  which  comes  from 
God,  which  has  God  for  its  sole  author  and  object,  and 
which  is  inwrought  by  him  in  the  very  life  of  the  soul 
itself,  as  God  is  the  sole  fountain  of  all  religious  life; 
"  for  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  good  pleasure." 

A  cold,  rationalistic  faith,  a  utilitarian  and  meager 
morality,  will  not  satisfy  the  soul  awakened  to  a  just 
sense  of  its  power  and  destiny,  and  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  fountain  of  light  and  truth — but  it  per- 
ceives and  eagerly  embraces  the  genial  and  soul-trans- 
forming vitality  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  its  experience 
realizes  that  this  is  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom 
of  God  unto  salvation.  That  which  constitutes  the 
speciality — the  vitality  of  religion — as  a  regenerating 
and  transforming  power,  is  that  it  produces  and  devel- 
ops a  chain  of  godlike  principles  in  the  human  heart — 
a  system  of  internal  spiritual  virtues,  of  which  out- 
ward forms  and  morals  are  not  the  substance,  but  the 
spontaneous  manifestations:  as  the  light  of  day  is  but 
the  beaming  forth  of  the  effulgence  of  the  burning  cen- 
ter of  radiation,  and  not  the  appeariug  of  that  center 
of  light  and  heat  itself.  True  and  vital  religion  is  the 
image  of  God  formed  within  the  human  soul — Christian 
morality  is  the  beaming  out  of  the  glory  of  that  im- 
age in  the  life  of  man.  It  is  the  Christian  life  formed 
within  the  soul  which  is  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  and 
which  can  not  be  hid;  it  is  this  which  is  the  light  of 
the  world.  Though  originated  and  developed  deep  in 
the  human  soul,  the  life  of  the  Christian  becomes 
translucent,  and  the  light  and  the  perfection:  within 
must  and  do  shine  .out  and  are  seen  and  known  of  all 
men. 

There  can  be  no  more  egregious  or  fatal  mistake 
than  the  substitution  of  any  form  of  morality,  however 
high  may  be  its  standard  or  rigorous  its  demands,  for 
the  Christian  life  or  for  a  life  acceptable  to  God.  The 
eye  of  Omniscience  does  not  rest  on  the  external  man, 
but  penetrates  to  the  inner  life,  and  the  Divine  will 
demands  and  will  only  accept  purity  within.  The  er- 
ror on  this  point  exists  in  two  classes  of  individuals — 
first,  in  such  as  attempt  to  substitute  external  moral 
conduct  for  the  inner  development  of  Christianity,  and 
who  suppose  they  have  fulfilled  the  obligations  and 
acquired  the  benefits  of  the  Christian  religion  by  yield- 
ing to  its  requirements  an  external  obedience.  In  this 
case  the  error  is  not  in  the  least  mitigated  by  elevating 


the  standard  of  the  outward  character,  or  by  increas- 
ing the  rigor  of  the  moral  prescriptions;  and  he  has 
made  as  fatal  a  mistake  who  resigns  the  enjoyment  of 
life  and  performs  the  rigorous  prescriptions  of  an 
eremite,  as  he  who  rests  his  hopes  on  a  general  con- 
formity of  the  outward  life  to  the  demands  of  the 
Gospel.  With  some  of  this  class  of  individuals  the 
mistake  is  willful  and  can  only  lead  to  death;  with 
others,  in  not  a  few  instances,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  this  impulse  to  yield  obedience  to  the  moral 
laws  of  Christianity  as  a  means  of  justification  and 
salvation  is  the  result  of  the  first  movings  of  grace  in 
their  heart,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is  about  using  the 
law  as  "  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  them  to  Christ."  In 
reference  to  such  we  would  adopt  the  following  lan- 
guage of  a  nervous  modern  writer:  "There  are  men,  I 
am  far  from  denying,  to  whom  God  appears  to  mani- 
fest himself  as  he  did  to  Moses  on  Sinai,  with  all  the 
majesty  of  a  lawgiver  and  a  judge.  By  a  celestial 
favor,  which  may  be  called  a  commencement  of  grace, 
they  have  felt  the  grandeur,  necessity,  and  inflexibility 
of  the  moral  law,  and  at  the  same  time  have  believed 
themselves  capable  of  realizing  it  in  their  lives.  Full 
of  this  idea  they  have  set  themselves  to  work;  now 
retrenching,  now  adding,  and  now  correcting — ever 
occupied  with  the  desire  of  perfection,  they  have  sub- 
jected their  souls  and  bodies  to  the  severest  discipline. 
But  when  they  have  seen  that  the  task  had  no  end, 
the  process  no  result;  when  one  vice  extirpated  has 
only  enabled  them  to  discover  another;  when,  after  all 
these  corrections  in  detail,  the  sum  of  the  life  and  the 
foundation  of  the  soul  were  not  essentially  changed; 
that  the  old  man  was  still  there,  in  his  ill-disguised 
decrepitude;  that  the  disease  of  which  they  had  to  re- 
lieve themselves  was  not  a  disease,  but  death  itself; 
that  the  great  thing  at  issue  was  not  how  to  be  cured, 
but  how  to  live;  when,  in  a  word,  they  have  seen  that 
their  labor  did  not  bring  peace,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
have  felt  their  craving  for  peace  increasing  with  the 
efforts  they  made  to  satisfy  it — then  was  verified  in 
them  what  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  '  Whosoever  will  do 
the  will  of  my  Father,  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  comes  from  God,  or  whether  it  comes  from 
man.'  "  Wherever  there  is  thus  a  sincere  search  after 
God,  God  will  manifest  himself,  and  even  by  the  road 
of  the  law  will  lead  the  humble  seeker  after  conform- 
ity to  his  will  to  the  fountain  of  grace.  A  great  num- 
ber of  real  and  happy  conversions  have  no  other 
history. 

Another  class  of  persons  who  mistake  the  true  posi- 
tion of  morality,  are  those  who  pay  no  regard  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  who  rest  their  hopes  of  pleas- 
ing God  on  a  conformity  of  the  life  to  the  indications 
of  reason  and  conscience.  These  would  exalt  reason 
and  conscience  by  debasing  revelation — they  would 
honor  God,  but  must  first  bring  him  down  to  a  level 
with  themselves;  they  would  yield  obedience  to  God, 
but  must  be  permitted  to  erect  their  own  standard  of 
right  and  wrong;  they  would  even   take   the  laws  of 
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God,  but  they  must  be  permitted  to  receive  them  at  a 
discount — to  retrench  them,  to  add  to  them,  and  to 
correct  them  till  they  become  adapted  to  their  own 
wishes  and  capabilities.  What  egregious  folly  that  man 
should  think  to  honor  God  by  exalting  himself  to  an 
equality  with  him;  to  serve  the  lawgiver  by  assuming 
his  prerogatives;  to  obey  the  law  by  constituting  him- 
self its  judge!  But  with  these,  however,  we  have  at 
present  nothing  to  do — they  have  no  part  or  lot  in  this 
matter;  and  in  strict  truth,  whatever  may  be  their 
outward  character,  they  have  no  just  claim  on  even 
the  title  of  moral  men. 

The  relation  of  morality  to  the  Christian  life  is  plain 
and  obvious.  The  Christian  religion  presents  God  to 
us  as  the  original  sum  and  archetype  of  all  good — of 
all  holiness,  of  all  purity,  of  all  genuine  morality,  God 
is  at  once  the  source,  the  motive,  and  the  model;  and 
in  the  Christian  view  there  can  be  no  morality — no 
good — either  within  or  without,  which  is  not  a  reflec- 
tion, an  exhibition  in  man  of  the  good  in  God.  The 
Christian  life  is  a  life  of  communion  with  God;  a  life 
of  the  participation  of  the  good  in  God — morality  is 
the  manifestation  or  exhibition  of  this  divine  commun- 
ion in  the  actions  of  the  life;  so  that  there  can  be  no 
morality — no  external  good— consistently  with  Chris- 
tianity, or  acceptable  to  God,  which  does  not  spring 
from  a  heart  in  union  with  God;  every  thing  else  is 
false,  deceptive,  ruinous.  The  disposition  must  be  right 
in  the  sight  of  God;  that  disposition  which  refers  every 
thing  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  which  is  manifest  of 
itself  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience,  and  which  will  bear 
the  piercing  scrutiny  of  that  eye  of  purity.  It  is  the 
internal  which  must  originate  and  develop  the  exter- 
nal. Errorists  reverse  this  order;  Christianity  points 
out  the  process  of  development  through  which  man,  by 
means  of  regeneration,  may  attain  to  that  inward  con- 
dition from  which  alone  can  spring  the  genuine  fruits 
of  righteousness.  The  disposition  corresponding  to  the 
requirements  of  genuine  morality  does  not  exist  in 
man,  and  an  external  morality  can  not  produce  the 
necessary  internal  change — is  not  designed  to  commu- 
nicate power  for  fulfilling  its  own  commands,  nor  to 
overcome  the  opposition  that  exists  in  the  disposition. 
The  necessity,  then,  of  regeneration,  of  a  thorough 
change  of  the  heart  and  disposition,  lies  at  the  basis  of 
Christian  morality. 

The  relation  of  good  works — which  some  would  use 
iu  a  more  restricted  sense  than  the  term  morality — • 
to  the  internal  existence  and  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  rela- 
tion above  indicated  with  reference  to  morality.  No 
duty  and  no  work  can  rise  above,  or  equal,  or  pass  as 
a  substitute  for  a  personal  appropriation  of  Christ — an 
individual  union  with  him,  and  a  progressive  assimi- 
lation to  his  character.  Man's  first  duty  is  that  of 
using  the  means  God  has  placed  before  him  of  becom- 
ing a  real,  vital  Christian;  and  till  this  first  duty  is 
discharged,  till  a  true  Christian  position  is  assumed,  all 
things  else  are  vain.  We  may  understand  all  myste- 
ries and  all  knowledge — we  may  have  all  faith — we 
may  give  our  goods  to  feed  the  poor — we  may  give 
our  bodies  to  be  burned,  and  yet  if  we  have  not  love — 
if  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  real  life  and  essence 
of  Christianity,  we  are  nothing  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  all  these-  will  profit  us  nothing  as  to   our  eternal 


state.  They  are  all  false  and  delusive;  they  spring 
from  a  corrupt  and  imperfect  soil;  they  are  destitute 
of  the  vitality  which  only  can  give  them  efficiency  in 
the  sight  of  God.  Without  vital  godliness  in  the  heart 
there  can  be  no  good  works;  there  is  no  grace  to  pro- 
duce them;  there  is  no  soil  to  nourish  them;  there  is 
no  sun  to  mature  them;  and  thus  detached  from  the 
true  principle  of  all  good,  they  wither,  as  necessarily 
as  a  flower  detached  from  its  roots.  To  all  who  place 
their  hopes  of  life  and  who  end  their  efforts  to  please 
God  in  mere  external  forms,  or  outward  works,  or  a 
vain  attempt  to  obey  the  moral  law,  we  may  say  as 
Peter  said  to  Simon  the  Magician,  "  Thou  hast  no  part 
or  lot  in  this  matter;  for  thy  heart  is  not  right  in  the 
sight  of  God."  Arrayed  in  a  garb  of  self-righteousness 
they  are  sadly  deluded,  wearing  around  the  soul  a 
winding-sheet  instead  of  a  wedding  garment;  resting 
in  a  dry  and  powerless  dogmatism,  a  dead  orthodoxy, 
which  is  no  more  vital  Christianity  than  a  marble  statue 
is  a  man. 

"  Virtue,"  says  a  great  writer  of  the  present,  day, 
"  ought  not  to  be  sought  after  any  where  below  God, 
who  is  its  supreme  and  only  source.  In  fact,  the  love 
of  God  is  virtue.  The  power  which  produces  in  man  si- 
multaneously, as  from  a  single  fountain,  all  the  virtues, 
dwells  only  in  this  sentiment.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the 
production  of  this  affection  within  the  human  bosom 
the  Scriptures  make  regeneration  to  consist.  It  does 
not  teach  us  to  be  virtuous  by  successive  additions,  by 
placing  one  virtue,  so  to  speak,  side  by  side  with  an- 
other. It  unites  us  to  God  by  faith;  and  this  faith, 
which  produces  love,  develops  simultaneously  in  the 
renewed  soul  all  those  qualities  and  habits,  the  combi- 
nation of  which  forms  virtue,  morality,  religion.  And 
it  is  because  he  plants  that  one  germ  in  the  center  of 
the  soul,  and  not  at  different  points  on  the  surface,  that 
he  attaches  a  sovereign  importance  to  internal  disposi- 
tions. The  Bible  alone  has  said,  with  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  its  cause,  '  From  the  heart  proceed  the  springs 
of  life.'  Human  morality,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  is 
only  an  ingenious  mosaic,  the  least  concussion  of  which 
makes  it  a  heap  of  variegated  rubbish;  Christian  mo- 
rality is  the  mighty  pyramid,  every  part  of  which  finds 
the  same  support  in  its  immense  base,  immovable  as 
the  ground  on  which  it  stands." 

Purity  of  Speech. — The  great  excellency  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  its  power  to  purify  the  heart  from 
sin.  The  types  and  emblems  of  the  ceremonial  dispen- 
sation shadowed  forth  in  every  particular  the  idea  of 
purity.  "  The  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation" 
was  manifested  to  the  world  in  the  person  of  our  Sav- 
ior, "  who  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people."  His  character  while  on  earth,  his  actions,  his 
precepts,  his  words,  all  were  marked  by  spotless  pu- 
rity. If  Christ  is  formed  within  us  the  hope  of  glory, 
then  "  when  he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him,  for 
we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  "And  every  man  that 
hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself  even  as  he  is 
pure."  Those  who  will  give  attention  to  the  matter 
will  be  impressed  with  the  number  and  clearness  of 
the  passages  of  Scripture  that  refer  to  the  care  we 
should  exercise  in  regard  to  our  words.  There  is  no 
duty  more  plainly  set  forth,  or  more  solemnly  enjoined. 
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A  Dying  Missionary. — Our  readers  have  all  heard 
of  the  death  of  the  famous  missionary,  Dr.  Miron 
Winslow.  From  a  friend  we  have  received  the  following 
touching  account  of  his  "last  hours."  How  beautiful 
to  work  for  Christ!  how  sweet  to  die  in  his  embrace! 

"The  'last  hours'  of  the  beloved  missionary,  Dr.  Winslow, 
were  passed  on  shipboard  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On 
embarking  at  Madras,  the  29th  of  August,  he  said  with  cheer- 
ful resignation,  'If  I  should  not  live  to  reach  England,  I 
shall  not  regret  coming  on  board.'  About  ten  days  before  his 
arrival  at  the  Cape  he  said,  'God  may  call  me  to  lie  down  at 
the  Cape,  but  heaven  is  as  near  from  that  place  as  from  Amer- 
ica. His  will  is  good.  I  have  no  wish  but  that  my  work  be 
done.  It  is  sweet  to  live,  but  to  depart  and  be  with  Jesus  is 
far  better.'  His  favorite  lines,  '  I  have  been  to  a  land,  a 
border  land,'  dwelt  upon  his  lips.  To  a  lady  passenger,  soon 
to  die,  he  sent  word,  'Tell  her  we  are  both  on  the  border 
land;  to  make  sure  of  the  heavenly  land.'  'When  suffering 
he  would  say,  '  Thy  will  be  done  ;'  '  There  remaineth  a  rest ;' 
'He  hath  redeemed  us,'  and  kindred  ejaculations.  Being 
asked  if  it  was  hard  to  suffer,  he  replied,  '  It  is  a  privilege  to 
suffer;'  and  when  relieved,  'Christ  gives  us  alleviations, 
though  he  took  none  for  himself.'  Referring  to  the  infinite 
sufferings  of  Christ,  he  quoted  from  Rutherford,  'AH  our 
mitigations  of  sufferings  are  purchased  by  the  unmitigated 
sufferings  of  Christ.'  Overcome  with  bodily  weakness  he  ex- 
claimed, 'The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  my  strength.' 

"Dr.  Winslow  was  landed  the  20th  of  October.  With  the 
little  remaining  strength  he  had,  he  gave  precious  counsel  to 
those  about  him.  'We  learn  new  lessons ;  what  a  privilege 
it  is  to  suffer  for  the  blessed  Savior !'  Shortly  before  death  it 
was  asked,  'Shall  prayer  be  offered?'  0,  yes,  I  can  hear 
prayer  when  I  can  think  of  nothing  else.  Pray  that  He  will 
be  with  me  to  the  end.'  Amid  the  dying  moments  of  the  man 
of  God,  his  lips  gave  out  the  assurance  of  '  rest  for  the  people 
of  God,'  by  saying,  '  Great  is  my  peace.'  With  these  words 
of  resignation  Miron  Winslow  fell  asleep." 

The  Mission  Cemetery  at  Fuh  Chau. — From  our 
friend  and  former  pupil,  Mrs.  Et tie  E.  Baldwin,  of  our 
China  mission,  we  have  received  a  neat  photograph  of 
the  cemetery  set  apart  on  the  hill  south  of  Fuh  Chau 
for  the  burial  of  American  missionaries  who  fall  at 
their  work  at  this  great  heathen  city.  It  awakens 
many  sorrowful  memories  as  our  eye  falls  upon  it.  We 
observe  that  in  outward  appearance  it  presents  many 
improvements,  being  surrounded  by  a  neat  wall,  and 
planted  with  evergreens;  but,  alas!  it  presents  many 
graves  made  and  tombs  erected  since  we  saw  it  last. 
Mrs.  Baldwin  says: 

"The  last  borne  to  this  home  of  our  dead  was  our  beloved 
brother  Martin,  and  dear  little  Lucius,  his  younger  son, 
scarce  two  years  old.  As  I  write  I  can  but  recall  that  sad, 
sad  day  in  September  last,  when  the  angel  of  Death  so  sud- 
denly— so  unexpectedly  entered  our  midst  and  from  our  mis- 
sion family,  so  small,  took  away  two.  At  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  little  one's  spirit  returned  to  the  Father's  bosom, 
and  at  2V^  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  the  same  day,  the  earthly  father 
followed  his  darling — or  was  it,  indeed,  as  Eddie,  Mrs.  M.'s 
remaining  little  one,  said  to  me  on  that  day,  in  reply  to  my 
question,  'Has  not  little  brother  gone  to  heaven?'  'No,  he 
not  gone  yet;  he  's  waiting  for  papa!'  Perhaps  it  was  even 
so,  that  the  angel  babe  hovered  near  that  dying  father,  and 
when  the  triumphant  spirit  was  freed  from  its  earthly  bonds, 
father  and  son  together  soared  to  the  home  on  high.  The 
two  rest  together,  and  the  upright  stone  near  the  center  of 


the  cross  path,  in  range  with  Dr.  Gibson's,  marks  the  place. 
Brother  Martin  is  the  first  American  male  missionary  buried 
here.  He  arrived  at  Fuh-Chau  April  1st,  1860;  died  Septem- 
ber 6th,  1864,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  work  was 
quickly  and  well  done,  and  we  feel  that  though  dead  he  yet 
speaks." 

A  few  years  ago  we  assisted  in  procuring  a  picture 
of  this  sacred  spot  for  the  Repository,  or  we  certainly 
would  now  use  this  one. 

Our  Engravings. — Mr.  Buttre  has  given  us  a  life- 
like portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Floy;  a  picture  that  not 
merely  gives  an  idea  of  the  personal  app&arance  of 
the  man,  but  which  really  reveals  much  of  his  char- 
acter— the  dignity,  the  firmness,  the  keen  and  quick 
observation,  the  readiness  for  action  or  response,  are 
all  there.  We  feel  as  we  look  upon  the  portrait  that 
he  is  just  ready  to  make  one  of  those  charges  that 
always  brought  down  an  opponent,  or  to  utter  one  of 
those  pungent  sentences  that  demolish  error  or  affecta- 
tion, or  to  announce  one  of  those  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  and  which,  if  he 
had  lived  only  a  few  months  longer,  he  would  have 
seen  completely  triumphant  in  both  Church  and  State. 
We  know  we  will  please  thousands  of  our  readers  by 
giving  them  this  portrait. 

By  its  side  we  place  a  beautiful  picture  of  childhood; 
brother  and  sister  standing  by  a  little  stream;  Johnnie 
hesitates  to  cross  it;  his  eye  has  caught  the  little  bush 
in  the  water,  and  it  is  doubtless  suggestive  of  snakes 
in  the  stream;  the  older  sister  encourages  him  to  ven- 
ture, and  we  hazard  the  assertion  that  her  gentle  and 
cheering  voice  succeeds.  For  many  of  our  first  ven- 
tures in  life,  and  many  of  our  noblest  inspirations, 
most  of  us  are  indebted  to  the  gentle  encouragement 
of  an  older  sister. 

Articles  Accepted. — We  place  the  following  ar- 
ticles on  file:  Our  Visit  from  Aunt  Cassie;  The  Good 
Die  Not;  Jennie  and  John;  An  Evening;  Concerning 
Exordiums;  Les  Femmes;  Freaks  of  Imagination;  Car- 
oline Perthes;  The  Smatterer.  Poetry. — Sudden  Sor- 
rows; Light  and  Peace;  Be  True;  Thinking  and  Work- 
ing; To  a  Bird;  and  Mission  Work. 

Articles  Declined. — Want  of  room  compels  us  to 
decline  much  of  the  following.  We  have  received  sev- 
eral poems  on  the  death  of  our  late  President,  our 
correspondents  perhaps  forgetting  that  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  it  would  be  three  or  four 
months  after  the  event  before  they  could  appear:  Lit- 
erary Boors;  Bygones;  A  Leaf  from  Memory;  Pictures 
from  Memory's  Album;  I  Will  to  Accomplish  Thy 
Will;  My  Lesson;  Annie  Lysle's  Experience— the  three 
preceding  articles  we  would  use  if  we  could — Glimpses 
of  the  Stream  of  Life;  Among  the  Sioux;  Lovest  Thou 
Me?  Poetry. — We  receive  much  more  poetry  than  we 
can  use,  and,  of  course,  must  respectfully  decline  the 
most  of  it:  Singing  in  the  Rain;  Peace;  Work  to  Do; 
The  Dying  Soldier's  Request;  Hope  in  Sadness:  Loved 
Music;  Gone  Before;  An  Impromptu;  Tricks  of  Fa- 
ther Time;  There's  Something  Left;  Human  Life. 
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HENEIETTA  WILSON, 


BI    HON.    G. 


D  I  S  0  S  \T  A  Y  . 


THIS  gifted  and  pious  lady  was  the  daughter 
of  Andrew  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Scotland;  and 
losing  both  parents  in  early  life  she  found  a 
home  with  her  grandmother  at  Edinburgh  with 
the  celebrated  Prof.  John  Wilson,  her  uncle. 
Another  uncle's  house  also  became  to  her  a 
little  paradise.  This  was  Woodville,  a  beauti- 
ful, secluded  spot,  fragrant  with  its  gardens  and 
bright  with  blossoms,  flowers,  and  fruits.  To 
her  aunt  here,  an  invalid,  she  became  tenderly 
attached,  and  in  ministering  to  her  lengthened 
illness  Henrietta  found  the  first  field  for  that 
generous  self-devotion  which  distinguished  her 
through  life. 

There  were  good  lessons  to  be  learned  in  the 
earnest  piety  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  society.  She 
delighted  in  boohs.  Many  were  the  useful  vol- 
umes which  the  young  companion  read  aloud  to 
her  sick  aunt.  What  is  still  better,  here  she 
learned  those  habits  of  sympathy  and  kindness 
which  afterward  so  endeared  her  to  beloved 
friends.  And  although,  in  the  providence  of 
the  Lord,  one  sufferer  from  that  sick  room 
passed  away  to  the  mansions  of  perfect  spirits, 
her  ministering  attendant  came  forth  to  do  an 
angel's  work  on  the  earth. 

To  her  cousins,  a  little  boy  and  girl,  now, 
like  herself,  motherless,  she  became  an  elder 
sister,  and  to  the  heart-stricken  father  a  strong 
comfort.  In  many  of  his  tastes  they  resembled 
each  other.  She  became  an  excellent  entomolo- 
gist, and  her  pleasant  volume  now  before  me, 
"  The  Chronicles  of  a  Garden — its  Pets  and  its 
Pleasures,"  shows  how  fully  she  shared  with 
the  kind-hearted  naturalist  in  his  attachments 
to  the  study  of  God's  works. 

Miss  Wilson,  with  her  uncle,  joined  the  con- 
gregation of  her   cousin,  the  Rev.  John  Sym, 
Vol.  xxv.— 20 


of  the  Free  Church,  and  devoted  herself  to  all 
his  well-known  plans  of  "traditional"  improve- 
ment. Not  long  before  her  death  she  became 
the  superintendent  of  a  mothers'  meeting,  and 
her  readings  and  explanations  of  Scripture 
were  highly  prized  with  her  friendly  counsels 
and  earnest  prayers.  One  poor  woman  thus 
expressed  herself,  "  Miss  Wilson's  prayers  are 
gold  to  my  heart."  She  also  superintended  the 
labors  of  a  "Bible  woman,"  and  endeavored  to 
introduce  skilled  and  pious  nurses  into  the 
sick  rooms  of  the  poor.  In  Scotland,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  poor  are  greatly  opposed  to 
be  sent  from  their  own  homes  to  public 
hospitals.  Miss  Wilson  judged  rightly  that 
God  would  bless  the  pious  words  and  ministra- 
tions of  these  humble  missionaries  to  such 
afflicted  sufferers.  Her  dying  request  was,  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  a  Garden  " 
should  be  given  to  this  generous  object.  In 
1815  she  had  published  anonymously  "Little 
Things."  It  was  unassuming,  like  the  author, 
but  its  practical  wisdom  and  excellent  Chris- 
tian sentiments  secured  a  wide  and  speedy  cir- 
culation. This  work  made  a  ready  welcome  for 
its  successors,  "Homely  Hints"  and  "Things 
to  be  Thought  of."  The  popularity  of  these 
writings  did  not  kindle  any  mere  literary  ambi- 
tion in  the  authoress,  as  their  publication  had 
a  benevolent  object  in  view. 

The  heart  of  Miss  Wilson  had  long  been 
affected  by  rheumatism,  but  no  symptoms  of 
acute  disease  appeared  till  the  Summer  of  1863. 
After  a  morning  stroll  in  the  month  of  June, 
that  year,  amid  her  passionately-loved  woods 
and  glens,  she  returned  fatigued,  and  in  the 
evening  a  deadly  paleness  covered  her  face. 
She  was  asked  if  she  was  not  tired.  "  No,  not 
tired,"  she  replied,  "but  I  feel  my  heart,"  and 
for  a  few  days  remained  quietly  at  home.  On 
Saturday  of  the  next  week  she  received  many 
friends,  and  among  them  her  "  Bible  woman," 
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with  whom  she  spent  a  long  time.  She  em- 
ployed herself  on  the  following  Monday  arrang- 
ing a  drawer  of  insects,  one  of  her  favorite 
studies,  and,  although  opposed  by  friends, 
amid  a  heavy  wind  and  rain,  in  a  carriage, 
went  to  a  "mothers'  meeting."  There  was  a 
large  attendance,  and  she  read  from  the  book 
of  Nehemiah,  especially  speaking  to  the  moth- 
ers on  the  duty  and  privilege  of  ejaculatory 
prayer  while  engaged  in  the  cares  of  life. 
These  were  among  her  last  hours  of  active 
life. 

Shortly  after  she  made  an  attempt  to  visit 
her  "district."  But  a  few  yards  only  beyond 
the  gate  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain 
between  the  shoulders;  still  anxious  to  examine 
the  school  and  take  some  little  delicacy  to  a 
dying  man,  she  struggled  on,  although  fre- 
quentty  compelled  to  stop  from  illness.  She 
reached  the  scene  of  duty,  and  was  also  able 
to  call  at  the  parsonage  of  her  departed  and 
beloved  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sym,  whose 
memory  she  so  dearly  loved,  and  whose  re- 
union was  among  the  most  joyful  anticipations 
of  life's  final  hours. 

Several  months  were  spent  in  bed,  and  amid 
extreme  weakness,  and  to  avoid  painful  sleeps, 
she  often  avoided  lying  down,  although  utterly 
exhausted.  She  especially  dreaded  a  death- 
like slumber,  and  one  night  requested  the  91st 
Psalm  to  be  read,  as  it  contained  those  pre- 
cious promises  of  protection  from  "  the  terror 
of  the  night."  As  long  as  strength  sufficed 
she  greatly  loved  the  garden,  at  first  only 
walking  slowly,  and  afterward  was  wheeled  in 
a  garden-chair.  In  one  of  her  last  little  jour- 
neys of  this  kind  she  noticed  a  rare  moth,  and 
sent  for  a  net  to  secure  it — the  last  exercise 
of  a  ruling  passion. 

Miss  Wilson  still  read  a  great  deal;  night 
and  morning  the  Bible  lay  beside  her,  with 
"  Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther."  In  the 
meanwhile  the  sight  of  one  eye  became  dim, 
and  her  great  anxiety  was  to  give  as  little 
trouble  as  possible,  but  solicitous  as  ever  for 
the  comfort  of  every  one  about  her. 

In  a  few  months,  her  symptoms  becoming 
more  urgent,  the  friend  whom  she  wished  to 
be  with  her  at  the  close  of  life's  pilgrimage 
was  sent  for.  This  was  Mrs.  Sym,  her  pas- 
tor's widow,  and  she  never  left  her  dying 
young  friend  till  she  reached  the  happy  land, 
where  "  the  inhabitant  shall  no  more  say,  I 
am  sick."  A  week  before  her  death  she  was 
alone  with  a  cousin,  who  had  read  the  103d 
Psalm  with  a  few  verses  of  Hebrew  x.  She 
now,  as  if  speaking  of  ordinary  affairs,  named 
some   friends   to  whom  she  wished   her  micro- 


scope and  insect  cabinet  to  be  given.  She 
added,  "  I  do  not  fear  to  leave  you  all,  for  I 
know  in  whose  care  you  are.  The  God  who 
comforted  us  in  '50  [the  year  when  Mr.  Wil- 
son died]  will  comfort  still.  It  will  be  a  very 
short  time  and  we  shall  be  all  together  again." 
Then,  reverting  to  her  devoted  attachment  to 
her  uncle,  she  continued,  "  I  never  could  have 
thought  that  I  should  be  able  to  live  seven 
years  without  him,  but  God  would  not  permit 
me  to  rejoin  him  before  weakening  my  idola- 
trous love  and  fixing  it  more  on  himself.  I 
have  had  a  very  happy  life,  and  there  is  not 
much  suffering  even  now.     No  one  knows  what 

it  is  till  they  come  to  be  here.     Tell [an 

aged  friend]  not  to  be  afraid;  she  used  to  be 
timid,  but  the  waters  of  Jordan  will  be  very  low 
when  she  has  to  cross."  From  this  time  she 
constantly  and  cheerfully  spoke  of  her  Father's 
house  in  heaven  as  already  near  it,  dwelling 
much  on  the  Savior's  finished  work.  "  Yes," 
said  she,  "it  is  a  finished  work.  All  that  I 
have  to  do  is  to  lie  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross."  She  delighted  in  texts  like  these: 
"Whosoever  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out."  "Looking  unto  Jesus."  "Hold 
thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe."  "He  shall 
sit  as  a  purifier  and  refiner."  "Wash  me 
and  I  shall  be  clean."  "When  thou  passest 
through  the  waters  I  will  be  with  thee."  She 
was  told  one  night  that  a  beloved  friend  had 
sent  her  favorite  text  in  a  note — "Underneath 
are  the  everlasting  arms."  "Yes,"  she  replied, 
"that  'bides;  but  remember  it  is  for  the  strong 
as  well  as  the  weak." 

On  the  Sabbath  she  requested  the  hymn 
which  has  comforted  so  many  myriads  to  be 
repeated,  "Rock  of  Ages,"  and  this  verse  of 
the  73d  Psalm, 

"My  flesh  and  heart  doth  faint  and  fail, 
But  God  doth  fail  me  never, 
For  of  my  heart  God  is  the  strength 
And  portion  forever." 

While  suffering  under  severe  pain  the  remark 
was  made,  "  How  sweet  after  this  will  be  the 
rest  of  heaven!"  "Well,"  she  answered,  "it 
is  strange;  it  is  not  rest  I  am  thinking  of,  but 
work.  I  have  been  laid  aside  so  long  I  am 
longing  for  something  to  do."  In  reply  she 
was  reminded  of  the  passage  in  the  Revela- 
tions, "His  servants  shall  serve  him."  "They 
rest  not  day  nor  night.J'  With  her  desire  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ  she  was  afraid  of 
being  impatient,  and  would  say,  "His  time  is 
best;  I  will  wait  his  own  time.  Surely,  how- 
ever," she  once  added,  "I  may  say,  Come, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,  because  that  is   his 
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own  word."  Often  did  she  repeat  from  a  Ger- 
man hymn, 

"Suffer  on,  and  hope,  and  wait, 
Jesus  never  comes  too  late." 

At  one  time  she  remarked  it  had  long  been 
pleasant  to  her  to  believe  that  in  a  higher 
state  of  existence  many  of  our  present  pursuits 
may  be  resumed  and  perfected.  Preference 
made  to  Dr.  Candlish's  "  Life  in  a  Risen 
Savior,"  "  Yes,"  she  rejoined,  "  they  are  de- 
lightful sermons.  Dr.  James  Alexander  has 
also  some  striking  remarks  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. I  copied  them  out,  and  I  can  truly  say 
that  many  of  my  employments  here  were  fol- 
lowed out  in  the  hope  of  resuming  them  in 
eternity." 

Throughout  all  her  illness  her  mind  remained 
bright  and  free  from  clouds  and  fears;  her  only 
concern  seemed  to  be  the  trouble  her  feebleness 
might  occasion  others.  "After  this  you  must 
take  a  long  rest,"  she  remarked  to  a  cousin  who 
had  been  waiting  on  her,  who  answered,  "  I 
would  far  rather  work  as  you  have  done." 

On  the  morning  of  her  death  she  heard  that 
a  valued  friend  was  indisposed,  and,  express- 
ing much  sympathy,  observed,  "I  do  not  like 
to  hear  of  people  being  ill.  I  like  to  hear  of 
them  well  and  cheerful."  About  four  o'clock 
on  Sabbath  morning,  Sept.  19,  1863,  a  great 
change  was  observed  in  her,  as  she  appeared 
to  be  rapidly  sinking,  but  reviving  a  little, 
when  asked  how  she  was,  replied,  "  I  have  had 
a  delicious  night."  The  doctor  inquired  if  she 
was  in  pain.  "  0,  no,  only  drowsy,  and  quite 
happy."  Nearly  the  whole  of  that  sacred  day 
she  kept  hold  of  her  faithful  cousin's  hand,  and 
whether  awake  or  asleep,  often  this  dying 
saint  brightly  smiled,  as  if  seeing  what  mortal 
eye  hath  not  seen.  About  five  in  the  evening 
of  that  Lord's  day  Henrietta  Wilson  repeated, 
"  Come,  Lord  Jesus,"  and  soon  from  the  arms 
of  sorrowing  friends  and  affection  her  ransomed 
spirit  passed  away  to  glory. 


Knowledge  and  good  parts,  managed  by 
grace,  are  like  the  rod  in  Moses's  hand,  won- 
der-workers, but  turn  to  serpents  when  they 
are  cast  upon  the  ground,  and  employed  in 
promoting  earthly  designs.  Learning  in  re- 
ligious hearts,  like  that  gold  in  Israelites'  ear- 
rings, is  a  most  precious  ornament;  but  if  men 
pervert  it  to  base,  wicked  ends,  or  begin  to 
make  an  idol  of  it,  as  they  did  a  golden  calf 
of  their  earrings,  it  then  becomes  an  abomina- 
tion.— Arrowsmith. 


THE  NIGHT  JOURNEY  TO  NAPLES  BY  WATEE. 
FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  WILLIAM  HEINSE. 


BY    DELL    A.    HIGGINS. 


AS  the  twilight  fell  we  slowly  sailed  along 
the  shore.  The  landscape  was  floating  in 
a  soft  evening  air,  and  a  refreshing  coolness 
greeted  us  from  the  murmuring  water.  Gradu- 
ally every  sound  upon  the  shore  died  away 
into  silence;  one  star  after  another  stood  out 
in  its  first  brilliancy,  and  a  heavenly  quiet 
stole  over  the  water,  broken  only  by  the 
monotonous  rudder-stroke,  and  when,  now  and 
then,  some  inhabitant  of  the  deep  sprang  forth. 

But  a  fire  seemed  suddenly  kindled.  Brightly 
played  the  light  over  the  waves;  innumerable 
white  gnats,  attracted  by  the  warmth  and  light, 
fell  headlong  into  the  sparkling  grave— a  bait 
for  the  shoals  of  fish.  And  now  what  a  gor- 
geous spectacle  began!  Through  the  smoke  of 
the  mountain  sparks  mounted  up  like  fire-balls, 
which  either  vanished  high  in  the  air  or  de- 
scended again  in  a  luminous  track.  At  times, 
and  usually  when  it  was  the  darkest,  the  entire 
mass  of  smoke  was  converted  into  a  blaze,  and 
from  time  to  time  a  shower  of  stones  was 
thrown  out  of  the  crater,  and  this  fiery  mass 
formed  the  bright  sparks.  Majestically  was 
reflected  the  great  splendor  in  the  trembling 
flood,  till  it  seemed  as  if  the  lowest  depth  was 
opened,  and  that  flames  gushed  out  of  it. 

Gradually  the  smoke  began  to  glisten,  first 
on  high,  then  lower  down;  like  a  silver  cloud 
it  hovered  over  the  mountain,  when  a  gust  of 
wind  parted  it,  and  now  the  moon  in  grandeur 
and  beauty  sailed  upward — a  transporting 
sight.  Serenely  it  ascended  on  high,  and  its 
tremulous  silver  poured  itself  upon  the  gulf 
like  light  upon  the  many  folds  of  a  mantle. 
As  we  now  reposed  therein,  gliding  in  the 
friendly  light,  the  slumbering  shores  with  their 
woods  and  hills  lay  indistinctly  in  the  doubt- 
ful twilight;  under  me  were  the  tossing,  agita- 
ted billows,  over  me  the  eternal  constellations 
and  the  immeasurable  vault  of  night.  Then 
memory  descended  to  me  through  the  trem- 
bling radiance,  and  my  spirit  gathered  around 
me  my  distant  loved  ones.  In  the  east  was  it 
even  now  reddening,  only  the  morning  star  still 
twinkled  beautifully,  and  a  light  mist  rested 
upon  the  water.  Then  we  landed,  and,  like  one 
newly  born,  I  went  through  the  dew-covered 
grove  and  among  the  slumbering  cottages. 
Gradually  life  awoke,  the  shades  of  night  van- 
ished, and  the  bustle  of  day  commenced  again. 
0,  that  the  dream  of  my  life  might  be  like  this 
night — my  resurrection  like  this  morning! 
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TOKQUATO  TASSO, 


BY    J.    WESLEY    CAR  HART,    D.    D. 


rpOEQUATO  TASSO  was  born  in  the  city  of 
-L  Sorrento,  Italy,  in  the  year  1544.  The 
most  ancient  notices  of  the  Tasso  family  are 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Some  of  the  Tassi 
became  founders  of  titled  families  in  Spain  and 
Flanders,  and  in  Germany  attained  the  rank 
of  sovereign  princes.  Bernardo  Tasso,  the 
father  of  Torquato,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Burgamo,  A.  D.  1493.  He  spent  his  youth  in 
the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  in  1531  published 
a  volume  of  poetry  in  praise  of  Ginevra  Mala- 
testa,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  to  whom  he  was 
strongly  attached  by  the  "divine  passion." 
He  was  soon  after  invited  by  Terrante  Sanse- 
verino,  prince  of  Salerno,  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary  at  his  court  near  Naples.  Here 
he  rose  rapidly  in  fame  and  fortune,  and  in  a 
few  years  married  a  Neapolitan  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  accomplishments. 

The  year  following  their  union  was  blest  by 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  whom  he  named  Cor- 
nelia. He  obtained  permission  of  his  prince 
to  retire  for  a  time  from  the  care  and  labor  of 
his  office,  and  applied  himself  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  favorite  studies.  He  chose  for  his 
retreat  the  beautiful  city  of  Sorrento,  where  he 
composed  the  "Amadigi,"  and  where  Torquato, 
the  son  who  was  destined  to  make  the  family 
immortal  and  to  experience  such  strange  vicis- 
situdes, was  welcomed  into  the  world. 

In  the  year  1547  an  insurrection  arose  in 
Naples  against  the  Viceroy,  D.  Pedro  de  Toledo, 
who  attempted  to  establish  the  inquisition 
there.  Bernardo  remained  attached  to  the 
Prince  of  Salerno,  who  unfortunately  became 
implicated  in  the  rebellion,  and  resolved  to  for- 
sake a  country  where  he  could  not  remain  in 
peace  and  safety,  and  accordingly,  in  company 
with  Bernardo,  he  departed  to  the  court  of 
France.  But  soon  after  his  departure  he  and 
all  his  adherents  were  declared  rebels,  deprived 
of  their  estates,  and  sentenced  to  death.  By 
this  edict  Bernardo  lost  his  fortune,  and  the 
foundation  was  thus  laid  for  the  life  of  de- 
pendence and  want  which  our  poet  experienced. 

Torquato  soon  developed  a  remarkable  taste 
for  study,  and  that  taste  was  cultivated  and 
gratified  so  fir  as  it  could  be  by  his  mother, 
who  gave  to  his  own  and  his  sister's  education 
all  the  attention  her  circumstances  would  per- 
mit. At  the  early  age  of  seven  years  he  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  very 
soon  began  to  display  a  remarkable  taste  for 
poetry  and  rhetoric. 


He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  seminary 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Naples.  Here  he  remained 
three  years,  and  made  great  proficiency  in  his 
studies,  and  astonished  even  his  instructors  by 
his  recitations  of  original  verses  and  orations. 
Portia  and  Cornelia  being  dissatisfied  with 
their  dependent  and  unhappy  condition,  re- 
solved to  enter  the  monastery  of  San  Festo, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  send 
Torquato  to  his  father,  who  had  escaped  exe- 
cution. The  hour  of  separation  from  his  mother 
was  an  hour  of  great  agony,  the  memory  of 
which  seemed  never  to  be  effaced  from  our 
poet's  mind,  and  he  afterward  laments  the 
parting  in  the  following  ode: 

i. 

"Me  from  my  mother's  breast,  a  child, 

Did  cruel  fortune  tear; 
The  tears  she  shed,  the  kisses  wild 

She  pressed  in  her  despair 
On  my  pale  cheek,  and'  0,  the  zeal 
Of  her  most  passionate  appeal 

To  Heaven  for  me  in  air 
Alone  recorded — with  regret 
I  yet  remember,  weep  for  yet. 

ii. 
Never,  0,  never  more  was  I 

To  meet  her  face  to  face, 
And  feel  my  full  heart  beat  more  high 

In  her  beloved  embrace. 
I  left  her — 0,  the  pang  severe! 
Like  young  Camilla,  or,  more  dear, 

Ascanius-like,  to  trace 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  through  bush  and  brier, 
The  footsteps  of  my  wandering  sire." 

In  his  sixteenth  year  Tasso  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  a  law  school  at  Padua,  where  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  diligence  and 
success.  Law,  however,  was  not  the  pursuit 
for  Tasso,  whose  mind  was  so  strongly  wedded 
to  the  romantic  fictions  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto. 
He  therefore  applied  himself  secretly  to  more 
congenial  pursuits,  and  produced  in  1561  his 
"  Einaldo."  His  father,  contrary  to  his  expect- 
ations, was  pleased  with  the  production,  and 
gave  permission  for  its  being  printed,  and  it 
was  accordingly  presented  to  the  world  in 
April,  1562.  It  produced  a  great  sensation, 
and  was  warmly  welcomed  into  the  world  and 
highly  commended  by  all  who  made  its  ac- 
quaintance. The  author's  fame  soon  spread 
throughout  Italy,  and  he  was  known  by  the 
endearing  name  of  Tassino,  the  dear  little  Tasso. 
Many  passages  of  "  Rinaldo "  are  touchingly 
beautiful  and  pathetic.  We  give  a  few  of  the 
concluding  stanzas: 

"  But  t-Lou,  first  fruit  of  fancy  and  of  toil, 
Child  of  few  hours  and  those  most  fugitivel 
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Dear  little  book,  born  on  tbe  sunny  soil 

By  Brenta's  wave,  may  all  kind  planets  give 

To  thee  the  Spring  no  Winter  shall  despoil, 
Life  to  go  forth  when  I  have  ceased  to  live; 

Gathering  rich  fame  beyond  our  country's  bounds, 

And  mix'd  with  songs  with  which  the  world  resounds! 

Yet  ere  I  bid  thy  truant  leaves  adieu, 

Ere  yet   thou   seek'st  the   Prince  whose   name  im- 
press'd 
Deep  in  my  heart,  upon  thy  front  we  view, 

Too  poor  a  portal  for  so  great  a  guest. 
Go,  find  out  him  from  whom  my  birth  I  drew, 

Life  of  my  life,  and  whose  the  rich  bequest 
Has  been,  if  aught  of  beautiful  or  strong 
Adorns  my  life  and  animates  my  song. 
He  with  that  keen  and  searching  glance  which  knows 

To  pierce  beyond  the  vail  of  dim  disguise. 
Shall  see  the  faults  that  lie  concealed  so  close 

To  the  short  vision  of  my  feeble  eyes, 
And  with  that  pen  which  joins  the  truth  of  prose 

To  tuneful  fable,  shall  the  verse  chastise, 
Far  as  its  youth  the  trial  can  endure, 
And  grace  thy  page  with  beauties  more  mature." 

No  one  can  fail  to  admire  the  genius  of 
Tasso,  which  so  soon  began  to  manifest  itself 
in  beautiful  coruscations,  winning  garlands  of 
fame  and  torrents  of  applause  from  an  inter- 
ested and  appreciative  world.  We  see  him  at 
this  early  age,  while  engaged  in  those  studies 
which  might  honorably  have  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  maturer  minds,  throwing  off  now  and 
then  those  shining  waifs  which  in  after-life 
floated  up  to  his  heart,  claiming  parentage, 
reminding  him  of  the  lineaments  of  his  youth- 
ful soul,  like  the  forgotten  daguerreotype  of 
one's  boyhood.  His  career  as  a  poet  was  of 
transcendent  glory.  Tasso  was  not  born  to  die. 
That  light  which  shone  so  beautifully  in  his 
boyhood  is  still  constant,  and  when  the  last 
star  of  heaven  shall  grow  dim  and  the  sun 
fade  forever  it  will  be  as  pure  and  as  lovely  as 
now.     The  circumstances  that  surrounded  him 

"  Whence  he  stole 
His  balmy  sweets," 

doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  his  character,  but  did  not  make  him  what 
he  was.  A  man  born  with  a  poet's  soul  will 
be  a  poet  in  spite  of  circumstances.  Circum- 
stances are  to  the  mind  and  heart  what  the 
match  is  to  the  magazine — insignificant  in 
themselves,  but  great  in  their  relations. 

Tasso  possessed  those  peculiar  elements  of 
mind  which,  though  they  led  him  into  unhappy 
extravagances  of  poesy  at  times,  gave  him  a 
position  in  the  literary  world  seldom  attained. 
But  what  pen  dare  essay  the  task  of  delinea- 
ting those  peculiarities?  It  is  a  much  easier 
task  to  present  the  characteristics  of  any  other 
than  of  the  poet's  mind.     The  fact  is,  the  real 


poet  seems  to  be  fashioned  after  no  model  and 
made  according  to  no  rule.  He  is  a  combina- 
tion of  mysteries,' made  up  of  elements  peculiar 
to  his  own  heart.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
follow  in  description  Tasso's  heavenward  flights, 
or  to  convey  a  just  conception  of  his  majestic 
strains.  The  most  we  attempt  is,  to  give  some 
pencils  of  his  light  and  pluck  some  flowers 
from  the  rich  vase  of  fancies  he  has  left  to 
brighten  and  perfume  his  memory, 

Tasso  not  only  fancied  but  actually  beheld 
the  objects  he  describes.  Can  we  otherwise 
conclude  when  we  read  those  glowing  lines 
descriptive  of  the  angel  that  flew  from  heaven 
to  guide  the  hosts  of  God? 

"  He  said,  and  Gabriel  plumed  himself  to  go 
Swift  on  the  errand  of  his  Lord;   he  roll'd 

The  air  around  his  viewless  essence,  so 
That  mortal  eye  the  vision  might  behold; 

The  aspect  human,  human  was  the  mold 
Assumed,  and  mixed  with  majesty  divine. 

He  wreathes  the  sunbeams  in  his  locks  of  gold, 
And  moves  a  seraph,  whose  fair  locks  define 
The   age  when   youth  just  seems  with   boyhood   to 
combine. 

White  wings  sustain  him,  edged  with  golden  dyes, 
Upward,  swift  and  pliant  in  their  play; 

With  these  he  cut  the  winds,  and  clouds,  and  skies, 
And  high  o'er  land  and  ocean  sails  away. 

Down  to  earth's  loftier  peaks,  in  this  array, 
His  course  the  messenger  of  heaven  consigned; 

And  first  on  sweet  Mount  Lebanon  to  stay, 
He  hovering-  for  an  instant,  seemed  inclined, 
And  shook   his  sparkling  plumes,   self-balanced   on 
the  wind." 

Tasso's  "Jerusalem  Delivered,"  from  which 
the  above  quotation  is  taken,  is  the  great  pro- 
duction of  his  life.  Tasso  excelled  in  his  power 
to  delineate  character.  We  might  refer  to  Tail- 
ored, Argantez,  Otho,  Godfrey,  Erminia,  and 
many  others  introduced  in  the  "  Jerusalem  De- 
livered," but  we  will  only  call  attention  to 
Sophrona  and  Olindo.  The  account  given  of 
them  constitutes  an  episode  which  has  one 
unhappy  feature — a  want  of  connection  with 
the  principal  action,  and  hence  conduces  noth- 
ing to  the  main  design.  We  refer  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  to  the  life  his 
characters  are  drawn: 

"Of  generous  thoughts  and  principles  sublime, 

Among  them  in  the  city  lived  a  maid, 
The  flower  of  virgins,  in  her  ripest  prime 

Supremely  beautiful;  but  that  she  made 

Never  her  care,  or  beauty  only  weighed 
In  worth  with  virtue;  and  her  worth  acquired 

A  deeper  charm  for  blooming  in  the  shade. 
Lovers  she  shunn'd,  nor  loved  to  be  admired, 
But  from  their  praises  turned  away  and  lived  a  life 
retired. 
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And  thus  it  was  when,  like  an  omen  drear, 
That  summoned  all  her  kindred  to  the  grave, 

The  cruel  mandate  reached  Sophrona's  ear, 
"Who,  brave  as  beautiful,  yet  discreet  as  brave, 
Mused  how  her  people  she  from  death  might  save; 

Courage  inspired,  but  virginal  alarm 

Repressed  the  thought,  till  maiden  shyness  gave 

Place  to  resolve,  or  joined  to  share  the  harm, 

Boldness  awoke  her  shame,  shame  made  her  boldness 
charm. 


Doomed  in  tormenting  fire  to  die,  they  lay 

Hands   on    the   maid,   her   arms   with   rough    cords 
twining; 
Rudely  her  mantle  chaste  they  tear  away, 

And  the  white  vail  that  o'er  her  drooped  declining; 

This  she  endured  with  silence,  unrepining, 
Yet  her  firm  breast  with  virgin  tremors  shook, 

And  her  warm  cheek,  Auroras  late  sustaining, 
Waned  into  whiteness,  and  a  color  took 
Like  that  of  the  pale  rose,  or  lily  of  the  brook. 

Around  them  now  the  unctuous  pyre  was  piled, 

And  the  fanned  flame  was  rising  in  the  wind, 
When,  full  of  mournful  thoughts  in  accents  wild, 

The  lover  to  his  mate  in  death  repined; 

Is  this  the  bond,  then,  which  I  hoped  would  bind 
Our  lives  in  blissful  marriage?     This  the  fire 

Of  bridal  faith,  commingling  mind  with  mind, 
Which  I  believed  should  in  our  hearts  inspire 
Like  warmth  of  sacred  zeal  and  delicate  desire? 

Far  other  flames  love  promised  to  impart 

Than  those  our  envious  planets  here  propose; 
Too,  ah!  too  long  they  kept  our  minds  apart, 

But  harshly  now  they  join  them  in  despair. 

Yet  does  it  soothe,  since  by  a  mode  so  rare, 
Condemned  to  die,  thy  torments  to  partake, 

Forbid  by  faith  thy  sweetnesses  to  share — 
If  tears  I  shed,  't  is  but  for  thy  dear  sake, 
Not  mine;  with  thee  beside,  I  bless  the  burning  stake." 

We  have  many  more  penciled  passages  in 
illustration  of  what  we  have  said  of  Tasso 
relative  to  his  purity  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, but  will  make  but  one  more  quotation, 
descriptive  of  Armida  immediately  after  her 
plea  before  Godfrey: 

"She  ceased;  a  generous  and  majestic  scorn 

Fired  all  her  features  to  a  rose-like  red; 
And  then  she  made  as  she  would  have  withdrawn, 

With  grief  and  anger  in  her  farewell  tread; 

Her  eyes,  'twixt  sorrow  and  resentment,  shed 
Tears  thick  as  Summer's  heat-drops,  tears  that  shine 

With  the  same  golden  rays  athwart  them  spread, 
Like  falling  pearls,  like  crystals  argentine, 
Or  sparkling  opal-drops  from  some  far  Indian  mine. 

Her  fresh  cheeks  sprinkled  with  these  living  showers, 
Which  to  her  vesture's  hem  down  gliding  cling, 

Appear  like  snowy  and  vermillion  flowers 

Humid  with  May-dews,  when  romantic  Spring, 
In  shadow  of  the  green  leaves  whispering, 

Spreads  their  closed  bosoms  to  the  amorous  air, 
Flowers  to  which  sweet  Aurora  oft  takes  wing, 


Which  with  gay  hand  she  culls  with  such  proud  care 
In  morn's  melodious  prime  to  bind  her  vagrant  hair." 

Had  Tasso  no  faults  he  would  not  be  human. 
But,  like  all  other  men,  he  gives  evidence  of 
his  humanity.  Some  of  his  faults  in  composi- 
tion are  quite  prominent.  We  refer  to  a  few 
examples  before  passing  to  a  more  interesting 
subject.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  that 
peculiar  element  which  exalted  him  to  the 
bight  of  literary  fame  seldom  attained,  in  un- 
guarded moments,  when  under  the  full  force  of 
poetic  inspiration,  led  him  into  extravagances 
of  poesy  which  could  not  endure  the  test  of 
criticism.  We  have  space  but  for  a  few  quota- 
tions in  proof  of  what  we  have  said.  He  thus 
describes  the  contest  between  Argantez  and 
Tancred : 

"  Both  placed  in  rest,  and  leveled  at  the  face 

Their  knotty  lances;  ne'er  did  tigers  spring, 
Nor  ardent  chargers  in  the  rushing  race, 

Match  their  swift  course,  nor  bird  of  swiftest  wing; 

Here  Tancred,  there  Argantez  came;  to  sing 
The  force  with  which  they  met  would  ask  the  cry 

Of  angels;  sudden  the  shocked  helmets  ring — 
Their  spears  are  broke,  and  up  to  the  blue  sky 
A  thousand  lucid  sparks,  a  thousand  shivers  fly. 

That  shrill  blow  shook  earth's  firm  volubile  ball; 

The  mountains  sounding  as  the  metals  clashed, 
Pass'd  the  dire  music  to  the  towers,  till  all 

The  city  trembled;  but  the  shock  which  dash'd 

Both  steeds  to  earth,  as  each  for  anguish  gnash'd 
Its  teeth  and  shrieked  its  noble  life  away, 

Scarce  bowed  their  haughty  heads;  they  unabashed 
Sprang  lightly  up,  war's  perfect  masters,  they 
Draw  their  gold-hilted  swords  and  stand  at  desp'rate 
bay." 

We  recognize  here  that  extravagance  which, 
sometimes  crops  out  in  his  "Jerusalem  De- 
livered." It  is  little  short  of  bombast  to  affirm 
that  by  the  breaking  of  helmets  the  air  is 
filled  with 

"  A  thousand  lucid  sparks,  a  thousand  shivers," 

or  that  the  shrill  blow 

"  Shook  earth's  firm  volubile  ball." 

There  are  other  passages  of  equal  extrava- 
gance to  which  we  might  refer;  and  yet  all 
these  seem  insignificant  when  we  consider  his 
great  merit.  In  reading  his  productions  the 
mind  becomes  fascinated  with  his  beauties,  and 
can  scarcely  see  his  faults.  One  finds  himself 
lost  in  pleasant  meditations  and  rapt  in  holy 
ecstasy  long  after  he  has  read  the  last  sentence 
and  laid  aside  the  book. 

Our  author,  like  all  true  poets,  was  emi- 
nently susceptible  of  love.  Without  this  pure 
passion  poetry  has  no  soothing  power,  no  sweet, 
holy  vitality,  which  makes  it  a  blessed  reality 
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that  every  true  heart  may  recognize.  There 
are  many  conjectures  relative  to  Tasso's  loves. 
No  writer  has  been  able  to  decide,  either  from 
his  writings  or  from  recorded  circumstances, 
who  the  lady  was  who  held  the  scepter  over 
his  heart.  Love  gushed  from  his  full  heart  as 
spontaneously  as  water  from  an  overflowing 
fountain.  There  were  many,  very  many  whom 
he  loved,  but  not  in  that  sense  which  leads 
one  to  feel  that  the  darling  object  of  his  affec- 
tions is  his  life,  his  sunlight,  his  all.  There- 
was  one  around  whom  all  others  seemed  to 
circle,  and  whose  glory  they  dimly  reflected. 
That  central  object  dwelt  in  the  very  center 
of  his  heart;  her  charms  fascinated  his  soul, 
her  spirit  permeated  his  very  being,  her  image 
constantly  glowed  on  the  canvas  of  his  brain, 
shrouded  in  all  those  holy,  heavenly  tints  that 
blush  in  the  rainbow  about  the  throne.  Her 
beauties  were  daguerreotyped  on  the  pure  tab- 
let of  his  heart. 

Whether  this  earth-born  being  of  all  con- 
ceivable human  perfections  was  the  unhappy 
Leonora  of.  Este  or  some  other  person  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  determine.  But  that  he  loved 
deeply  can  not  be  doubted  when  we  read  his 
own  language  upon  the  subject: 

"  Love  binds  my  soul  in  chains  of  bliss, 
Firm,  rigorous,  strict,  and  strong; 
I  am  not  sorrowful  for  this, 
But  why  I  quarrel  with  him  is, 
He  quite  ties  up  my  tongue. 

When  I  my  lady  should  salute, 

I  can  on  no  pretense, 
But,  timid  and  confused,  stand  mute, 
Or,  wandering  in  my  reason,  suit 

My  speech  but  ill  with  sense. 

Loose,  gentle  Love,  my  tongue,  and  if 

Thou  'It  not  give  up  one  part 
Of  thy  great  power,  respect  my  grief, 
Take  off  this  chain  in  kind  relief, 

And  add  it  to  my  heart." 

Serassi  and  Dr.  Black  profess  to  regard  him 
as  having  been  deeply  enamored  of  Lucretia 
Bendidio,  but  I  confess  I  can  only  discern  in 
the  effusions  addressed  to  her  one  of  those 
merely  amorous  fancies  which  are  so  apt  to 
play  around  the  heads  of  susceptible  young 
persons,  but  which  make  no  deep  impression, 
and  vanish  altogether  with  the  object  that 
called  them  into  birth.  The  real  symptoms 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  compositions  of  a 
later  but  of  no  distant  date.  Many  were  the 
touching  strains  addressed  to  Leonora,  from 
which  we  take  the  following: 

"  To  the  romantic  hills,  where  free 
To  thine  enchanted  eyes 


Works  of  Greek  taste  in  statuary 

Of  antique  marble  rise, 
My  thought,  fair  Leonora,  roves, 
And  with  it  to  the  gloom  of  groves 

Fast  bears  me  as  it  flies; 
Far  from  thee  in  crowds  unblest 
My  fluttering  heart  but  ill  can  rest." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Leonora  loved  him, 
and  doubtless  the  reason  why  his  love  was  not 
more  fully  reciprocated  in  acts  of  kindness  to 
him  in  his  subsequent  afflictions  was  the  fact 
that,  were  she,  being  the  Duke's  sister,  sus- 
pected of  being  in  love  with  an  Italian  poet, 
it  would  have  been  equivalent  to  being  sus- 
pected of  treason. 

Tasso's  misfortunes  were  severe.  We  can 
not  dwell  upon  them  without  great  pain.  To 
think  of  a  blind  Milton  in  poverty  and  want, 
or  of  a  Homer  in  the  same  condition,  yet  in 
the  enjoyment  of  reason  and  their  liberty, 
awakens  not  the  emotions  of  profound  grief  we 
feel  when  reflecting  upon  the  sufferings  of 
Tasso.  There  does  not  appear  one  redeeming 
earthly  feature  in  his  sorrows  and  misfortunes. 
His  unhappy  history,  added  to  that  of  many 
other  literary  men,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  world  knew  not  how  to  handle  so 
precious  and  delicate  a  treasure.  He  was  in 
the  world,  but  not  of  it.  He  lived  in  an  in- 
tellectual and  moral  atmosphere  above  that 
in  which  men  ordinarily  exist,  and  yet  he  was 
not  so  far  above  the  world  but  that  he  could 
feel  its  unhallowed,  ungrateful  touch.  0,  when 
will  the  world  learn  to  deal  justly  with  intel- 
lect and  honor  her  "gifted  ones?" 

We  think  of  the  wicked  mutilations  of 
Tasso's  poems,  of  the  dishonest  conduct  of 
those  upon  whose  decision  their  publication 
depended  with  feelings  of  mingled  pity  and 
contempt.  It  was  this  wicked  conduct  that 
caused  his  sensitive  soul  to  shrink  from  this 
cold  earth  with  its  cruel  inhumanity  with  a 
shudder  that  might  have  made  an  angel  weep, 
and  which  at  length  hurled  his  reason  from 
her  throne.  Tasso's  manuscripts  were  with- 
held from  him,  the  proceeds  of  his  publica- 
tions appropriated  to  enrich  the  editors  and 
publishers  all  over  the  land,  and  not  one  scudi 
did  he  receive.  This,  however,  was  his  least 
affliction.  His  poems  appeared  in  a  mutilated 
form,  with  many  errors,  which  was  the  severest 
calamity  of  all.  Under  this  affliction  his  droop- 
ing powers  gave  way;  he  feared  some  plan  was 
contemplated  by  which  his  life  would  be 
destroyed;  he  feared  to  drink  lest  poison  should 
be  administered.  "  Indeed,  I  should  consider 
myself  sufficiently  happy,"  says  he,  "if,  with- 
out suspicion,  I  could  quench   the  thirst  with 
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which  I  am  constantly  tormented;  and  if,  as 
one  of  the  vjilgar,  I  could  lead  a  life  of  liberty 
in  some  poor  cottage,  if  not  healthy,  at  least 
free  from  anguish,  I  would  quench  the  thirst 
that  consumes  me  like  the  beasts  which  freely 
drink  from  stream  and  fountain." 

Tasso,  for  no  other  crime  than  partial  in- 
sanity, was  confined  in  prison  in  a  little  dun- 
geon underground,  lighted  only  by  one  grated 
window  above,  opening  into  a  court  only  six 
feet  by  nine.  His  sorrow  here  was  excessive; 
nothing  could  exceed  poor  Tasso's  anguish. 
"Ah,  wretched  me!"  he  says;  "I  had  expected 
to  close  my  life  with  glory  and  renown,  but, 
oppressed  with  the  burden  of  so  many  calami- 
ties, I  have  lost  every  prospect  of  reputation 
and  honor.  Nor  do  I  lament  that  my  heart  is 
deluged  with  almost  constant  misery;  that  my 
head  is  heavy  and  often  painful;  that  my  sight 
and  hearing  are  much  impaired;  and  that  all 
my  frame  has  become  spare  and  meager:  but, 
passing  all  these  with  a  short  sigh,  what  I 
most  bewail  is  the  infirmity  of  my  mind." 

He  was  released  from  his  confinement,  and 
terminated  his  eventful  life  soon  after  in  great 
peace.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1595,  feeling  the  approach  of  the  mortal  pang, 
he  closely  embraced  the  crucifix,  and  with  the 
words  upon  his  lips,  "  Into  thy  hands,  0  Lord," 
Ins  uncaged  spirit  spread  its  wings  and  took  its 
flight  to  the  skies. 


UNWHOLESOME  SLEEP. 


"VTOT  always  is  sleep  "tired  nature's  sweet 
-L'  restorer."  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  balm, 
it  brings  a  bugaboo  in  the  shape  of  the  night- 
mare. Man  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  but 
his  machinery  may  be  thrown  out  of  gear  and 
set  awhizzing  by  so  slight  a  thing  as  a  late 
supper.  An  indigestible  Welsh  rarebit  at  11, 
P.  M.,  may  result  in  a  big,  suffocating  black 
dog  across  the  chest  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  an  overplus  of  loaf-pastry,  which  his 
gastric  juices  can  not  conveniently  assimilate, 
may  precipitate  him  from  a  precipice  in  dream- 
land into  a  bottomless  abyss,  or  a  surfeit  of 
•pate  de  foie  gras  send  him  to  a  Morphean  gal- 
lows, there  to  endure  all  the  tortures  of  actual 
strangulation.  This  sort  of  thing,  by  the  way, 
is  only  one  remove  from  apoplexy,  and  the 
incubus-ridden  victim  of  inordinate  and  un- 
timely self-indulgence  is  likely  enough  to  be  at 
last  bestridden  in  his  sleep  by  a  nightmare  too 
Btrong  for  his  vitality — even  death. 

The    term    nightmare    is    supposed   to   have 


been  derived  from  "Mara,"  the  name  of  a 
demon  which,  according  to  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  pounced  upon  men  in  their  sleep 
and  held  the  will  in  thralldom.  The  old  Saxons 
called  the  distemper  "  elf-sidenne,"  or  elf-squat- 
ting. With  the  doctors,  who  are  nothing  if 
not  classical,  it  is  "ephialtes,"  from  a  mythic 
giant  of  that  name  who  undertook  to  climb  to 
heaven,  but  missing  his  foothold,  tumbled  into 
the  fathomless  depths.  Most  of  us  have  prob- 
ably been  convulsed  in  our  sleep  with  the 
same  sort  of  thing  which  the  tripped-up  Titan 
is  fabled  to  have  experienced  during  his  "  lofty 
fall"  from  the  celestial  battlements.  In  our 
boyish  days,  or  rather  nights,  we  were  fre- 
quently pitched  headlong  from  the  tops  of  sky- 
cleaving  mountains,  thrown  over  staircases 
and  into  wells  from  which  the  bottoms  had 
dropped  out,  to  say  nothing  of  falling,  bed  and 
all,  through  trap-doors  in  the  floor  into  illimit- 
able chaos,  or  being  caught  up  by  the  hair 
into  the  realms  of  ether  and  there  kept  dang- 
ling and  kicking  like  a  jumping  jack  without 
any  apparent  prospect  of  rescue.  Well  do  we 
remember  the  start  of  terror  with  which  we 
awoke  on  such  occasions,  and  the  deep-drawn 
sighs  of  relief  which  followed  the  consciousness 
of  safety.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  waking 
agony  surpasses  the  torment  that  has  been 
endured  in  dreams. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the 
specters  of  the  dark  ages  were  "maras"  begot- 
ten of  indigestion.  Your  Saxon  gormandizer, 
who  sometimes  feasted  far  into  the  night  on 
boar's  flesh  and  venison  pastry,  washing  them 
down  with  frothy  mead,  must  have  gone  to 
bed  with  his  stomach  in  a  nice  condition.  No 
wonder  that  of  the  internal  fermentation  caused 
by  such  stuffing  and  swelling,  hobgoblins  and 
hippogriffs  in  endless  variety  were  born. 

The  surest,  way  to  avoid  the  nightmare  and 
procure  that  sound,  healthful  repose  with 
which  each  day's  life  should  be  "rounded  off," 
is  to  live  temperately,  regularly,  and  honestly. 
Ay  "  honestly,"  for  a  troubled  conscience  as 
well  as  an  overladen  diaphragm,  may  engen- 
der evil  dreams. 


Faith  is  a  certain  image  of  eternity.  All 
things  are  present  to  it — things  past  and  things 
to  come.  Faith  converses  with  angels  and 
antedates  the  hymns  of  glory.  Every  man 
that  has  this  grace  is  as  certain  there  are 
glories  for  him,  if  he  perseveres  in  duty,  as  if 
he  had  heard  and  sung  the  blessed  thanksgiv- 
ing song  for  the  blessed  sentence  of  dooms- 
day.— Jeremy  Taylor. 
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OUB  VISIT  PEOM  AUNT  CASSIE. 


HARRIET    E.  FRANCIS. 


"T)ACHEL!  Rachel  Cassiday!"     I  paused  as 

■*-v  I  spread  the  last  quilt  on  the  bed  that  I 
was  making,  as  my  name  came  up  the  stairs  in 
quick  girlish  tones,  and  leaned  over  the  banis- 
ters to  answer  to  my  patronymic.  "Do  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  about  this  room.  It  is  so 
gloomy  with  its  white  walls  and  bare  floor!  If 
we  could  only  buy  a  carpet  before  Cassie 
comes!" 

"  If  we  could  only  do  a  thousand  things,  lit- 
tle sister,"  I  answered  back  smiling  down  on 
the  petite  face,  now  so  full  of  care,  upturned  to 
my  own.  "It  is  at  least  clean,  and  sweet,  and 
bright,  with  the  western  sun  flooding  the  room 
full  of  glory;  and  I  think  when  the  roses  are 
in  bloom  and  each  breeze  sweeps  the  petals 
through  the  window,  we  will  then  have  a  car- 
pet fit  for  Cassie  fragrant  as  the  apple  blossom." 

"0  dear,  I  wish  I  could  look  through  your 
eyes,  Eachel!  You  see  the  sunshine,  and  rose 
blooms,  and  nature's  glory,  and  I  look  on  bare 
walls,  and  comfortless  floor,  and  chairs  set  back 
stiff  as  a  field  of  sorghum  ready  for  the  knife," 
and  the  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she  turned  back 
to  her  work,  while  I  pressed  down  a  sigh  and 
thought  the  whole  matter  over,  as  I  had  a 
hundred  times  before  without  coming  to  any 
conclusion. 

These  were  the  stubborn  facts  that  stood  out 
like  the  angles  of  an  octagon.  Father  had  a 
hard  time  to  procure  food  and  raiment.  His 
farm — that  had  been  his  father's  before  him  and 
thus  doubly  dear — was  perched  upon  a  hill- 
side, where  the  heavy  storms  of  Winter  and 
beating  rains  of  Summer  washed  its  fertility 
into  the  rich  valley  below.  Stones  and  huge 
bowlders,  that  reached  far  below  the  surface, 
choked  up  the  soil  and  sorely  impeded  the  prog- 
ress of  the  plow,  and  made  compensation  for 
labor  very  small.  There  were  broad  views,  and 
free  air,  and  beautiful  sunsets,  and  gurgling 
streams  that  went  singing  by,  but  these  brought 
no  gain  only  to  the  inner  life.  Father  was 
wifeless,  and  I  sometimes  feared,  even  to  tears, 
that  thrift  and  comfort  had  departed  with  my 
dear  mother;  for  I,  the  housekeeper,  even  now 
was  but  seventeen,  and  Elsie,  little  sister,  as  I 
often  called  her,  she  was  so  slight,  a  year  less; 
then  came  Cassie — poor,  lame  Cassie,  brightest, 
and  sweetest,  and  nearest  to  all  hearts,  yet  so 
helpless,  even  now  using  up  our  scant  means 
in  a  protracted  stay  at  a  neighboring  city,  with 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  hope  of  being  bene- 
fited by  the  treatment  of  a  celebrated  physician. 


There  was  no  boy  to  bear  father's  name  after 
him;  to  go  out  into  the  field  and#  relieve  the 
tedium  of  the  long  Summer  day  by  conversa- 
tion, driving  away  the  thoughts  of  his  dead 
wife,  who  had  come  to  him  in  the  brightness 
and  beauty  of  her  youth,  and  for  many  cheer- 
ful years  had  been  his  companion,  comforter, 
and  counselor,  leading  him  by  pure,  self-deny- 
ing example  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  and 
yet  had  left  such  a  longing  for  her  dear  pres- 
ence that  it  brought  weakness  to  arm  and  will. 

"But  this  will  never  do!"  and  as  I  made  the 
exclamation  I  ceased  smoothing  down  the  plaits 
in  my  brown  linen  apron,  and  started  up  and 
tried  by  busying  my  hands  to  throw  off  the 
depression  that  weighed  down  my  spirits.  Then 
came  the  old  story  over  again  that  saddened 
me  still  more.  Housekeeping  seemed  such  a 
thankless,  hopeless,  incomprehensible  task;  so 
many  little  things  to  be  done  and  so  great  re- 
sults. The  bread  was  baked  and  then  eaten; 
the  clothes  washed  and  then  soiled.  Dirt  and 
dust  ever  accumulating  to  annoy,  and  ceaseless 
warfare  against  it;  and  thus  year  after  year;, 
and  then  such  a  sense  of  incompleteness,  want 
of  method  from  inexperience,  and  need  of  train- 
ing under  a  careful  monitress,  that  always 
weighed  me  down.  Tears  rolled  down  my 
cheeks  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  and  ere  I 
could  hide  the  traces  of  them,  instead  of  the 
call  of  "Rachel,"  this  time  there  came  light 
footsteps  up  the  stairs,  and  Elsie  burst  into  the 
room,  and  half  dragging  me  to  the  window, 
told  me  that  the  stage  had  stopped  at  the  gate, 
and  some  one  with  a  trunk  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  walk. 

"0  dear,  who  can  it  be?"  and  I  thought  over 
our  few  relatives  with  a  trembling  heart,  as  I 
stood  half  hid  in  the  folds  of  the  curtain  and 
gazed  at  the  traveler.  "It  is  none  of  father's 
kindred,  I  am  sure;  she's  so  small,  just  like 
you,  Elsie.  How  pretty  her  cloak  hangs  about 
her,  and  so  stylish,  too!  I  am  afraid  she  is 
right  from  some  city,  and  we  have  n't  a  bit  of 
cake  in  the  house." 

"And  the  best  room  is  upside  down,"  broke 
in  sister,  "for  I  have  moved  the  furniture  into 
the  middle  of  the  room  to  see  if  I  could  not 
arrange  it  somehow." 

"How  could  you,  Elsie?"  was  my  thought- 
less reproof,  as  I  gave  a  hasty  glance  in  the 
glass  at  my  tear-stained  eyes  and  pinned  on  an 
apron  to  make  my  appearance  more  presentable. 
"We  shall  have  to  go  down  now,  for  she  is 
almost  at  the  door,  and  whoever  she  is  we  will 
try  to  make  her  welcome.  Perhaps  she  is  not 
proud  after  all,"  and  half  consoling  myself  with 
the  remark   we   both   ran   down   the   staircase 
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with  scarcely  an  echoing  step,  and  while  I 
waited  in  the  entry  for  the  dreaded  knock,  Elsie 
hastily  lifted  back  the  table  and  tried  to  set  to 
rights  a  few  things  in  the  parlor. 

"My  dear,  dear  niece,"  was  the  stranger's 
greeting,  and  there  came  a  tight  grasp  of  my 
hand,  and  a  quick  searching  of  my  gray  eyes, 
and  numberless  kisses  upon  my  cheek,  and  even 
before  lips  spoke  the  name,  I  knew  who  was 
before  me — my  dear  mother's  sister,  darling 
Cassie's  namesake — one  whom  I  had  never 
seen,  yet  had  loved  long,  hearing  mother  talk 
about  her,  and  my  head  fell  upon  her  shoulder 
and  I  burst  into  happy  tears,  and  felt  a  rest 
almost  as  if  my  own  mother's  arms  were 
around  me. 

It  seemed  quite  like  a  new  world  having 
aunt's  light,  springy  form  in  our  home,  with 
her  easy  solution  by  words  and  actions  of  all 
our  housekeeping  troubles.  Her  cheerful  smile, 
and  merry  laugh,  and  words  of  pride  seemed  to 
revivify  the  whole  household,  and  made  the 
wheels  of  care  roll  easily  as  if  only  on  a  pleas- 
ure excursion. 

It  was  the  third  morning  after  aunt  Cassie's 
arrival,  and  we  all  happened  to  be  in  the  par- 
lor, when  Elsie  abruptly  broke  out  into  her  old 
complaints  about  the  gloom  of  the  room,  and 
wishing  that  we  were  rich  enough  to  furnish 
the  floor  with  a  carpet  of  even  the  cheapest 
material. 

"Why  don't  you  make  one,  Elsie;  a  pretty 
rag  carpet  is  so  neat  and  fitting  for  a  farmer's 
house?"  queried  aunt,  as  at  one  glance  she 
measured  the  size  of  the  room,  and  could  have 
told,  if  one  had  questioned  her,  how  much  it 
would  have  taken  to  a  half  foot. 

"Why,  Rachel,  I  never  thought  of  that,"  and 
we  both  laughed  at  the  young  face  that  seemed 
perfectly  astonished  that  the  idea  had  never 
come  to  her  before. 

"Well,  girls,  you  had  enough  to  do  before, 
poor  things,  and  now  is  just  the  right  time;  I 
want  something  to  keep  me  busy,  and  I  shall 
not  return  till  August,  unless  sickness  calls  me 
back.  You  have  enough  old  clothes,  I  suppose, 
and  though  warp  costs  a  sum  nowadays,  I  guess 
we  can  compass  it.  We  are  ready  to  begin 
this  moment;  so,  Elsie,  lead  the  way  to  the  rag- 
bag;" and  at  the  word  we  all  started  for  the 
garret  to  explore  the  walls  and  chests.  Aunt 
seated  herself  upon  a  box  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  and  Elsie  looked  over  the  barrels  and 
chests,  while  I  mounted  a  superannuated  chair 
and  pulled  down  coats,  and  pants,  and  vests 
from  nails  under  the  roof  and  threw  them  into 
a  promiscuous  heap  on  the  floor.  "  0  aunt 
Cassie!  Elsie!   see  what  I  have  found!"  and  I 


brought  to  sight  from  under  the  last  garment  a 
large  bundle  of  skeins  of  yarn,  and  stepping 
from  the  chair  I  held  the  treasure  before  their 
eyes. 

"And  you  never  knew  it  before!  Why,  it  is 
tow  yarn  that  sister  must  have  spun  before  she 
died.  It  looks  like  her  work,  so  even  and  true, 
and  it  has  been  rolled  up  and  hid  by  that  coat 
till  now.  It  is  just  what  we  want  for  warp, 
Rachel,  and  you  will  prize  it  so  because  it  is 
your  mother's  work." 

"And  now  we  can  get  the  carpet  done  before 
Cassie  comes;  I  am  so  glad,  auntie,"  and  Elsie, 
the  happy  child,  stooped  down  and  kissed  the 
cheek  so  much  like  her  mother's,  then  fluttered 
around  like  a  butterfly  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other in  the  exuberance  of  her  joy. 

"Let  me  see.  Here  is  some  red  and  green 
flannel.  How  nice  they  have  kept  from  moths 
in  that  cedar  box!  and  there  is  a  bit  of  yellow. 
That  will  make  a  pretty  stripe,"  soliloquized 
aunt  Cassie,  as  she  folded  each  color  over  her 
hand,  then  looking  up,  "You  have  some  old 
prints,  I  suppose?" 

"Your  turkey-red  dress,  sister,  is  all  worn 
out.  That  will  be  splendid,  and  my  old  green 
merino,"  and  then  I  paused  and  ran  over  in 
my  mind  a  list  of  every  garment  in  the  whole 
household,  and  never  before  felt  so  complacent 
at  the  thinness,  tenderness,  rents,  and  holes  of 
our  wearing  apparel. 

"These  will  do  for  one  day,  Rachel.  I  think 
we  had  better  rip  them  up  right  here  and  as- 
sort them  over.  They  seem  clean,  only  dusty, 
and  we  can  shake  that  out  and  go  right  to 
work;"  and  while  Elsie  ran  down  stairs  for 
sharp  knives  and  shears,  I  opened  the  window 
and  gave  each  garment  a  good  shake  in  the 
windy  air;  then  whipped  them  thoroughly 
against  the  window  casing.  Our  hearts  were 
so  in  the  work  that  we  would  gladly  have  given 
father  a  cold  dinner,  but  aunt  Cassie  shook  her 
head,  and  said  his  dull  work  did  not  feed  him 
with  hope  and  pleasure  as  ours  did;  and  so 
with  a  decided  negative  against  any  help,  I 
went  down  into  the  kitchen  and  boiled,  and 
baked,  and  laid  out  the  table,  while  all  the  time 
my  thoughts  kept  happy  rhyme  to  the  busy 
workers  in  the  chamber  above  me. 

Elsie  and  I  alternated  the  house-work  for  the 
next  two  weeks,  and  we  both  worked  every 
spare  moment  at  the  rags,  while  aunt  doubled 
the  yarn,  and  twisted,  and  colored  it  suitable 
for  warp,  and  at  last,  in  spite  of  our  united 
protestations,  she  took  the  yarn  one  morning 
and  went  over  to  a  neighboring  house  and 
begged  the  use  of  their  loom  to  weave  the  pre- 
pared materials  into   a  carpet,  and  before  she 
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returned  the  chain  was  through  the  reed  ready 
for  work. 

There  was  no  use  trying  to  get  any  labor  out 
of  Elsie  for  the  next  few  days.  She  must  wind 
the  filling  on  sticks  ready  for  weaving,  or  aunt 
Cassie  must  be  lonesome  sitting  up  in  the  old 
lumber-room  alone  so  many  hours,  or  else  she 
was  sure  there  was  not  red  enough;  and  so  it 
was  backward  and  forward  each  day  till  she 
gladly  escorted  the  busy  worker  at  the  loom 
home  one  night  with  a  roll  of  carpeting,  larger 
than  her  arms  could  hold,  in  an  old  go-cart  that 
she  had  borrowed  for  the  purpose. 

"And  now  we  want  some  wall-paper,"  said 
aunt  Cassie,  that  very  night,  as  she  sat  beside 
me  in  the  parlor  on  the  roll  of  carpeting  with 
one  breadth  partially  unrolled  under  our  feet, 
so  that  we  could  admire  its  beauty. 

"  But  I  am  sure  father  has  no  money  to  spare. 
You  know  what  he  said  about  that  clover-seed 
that  he  needed  so  much." 

"I  did  not  say  any  thing  about  money  from 
your  father,  Try  and  think  of  some  way  to 
help  yourself,  dear  child." 

There  came  a  pause,  and  I  studied  hard: 
"Sell  the  rest  of  the  tow  yarn  to  Mrs.  Dillo?"  I 
questioned. 

"No,  you  must  make  another  carpet  for  the 
bedrooms  next  Winter.  Cassie  will  enjoy  cut- 
ting the  rags  her  well  days.  What  did  we  do 
with  all  the  hems,  and  odds  and  ends  of  cloth?" 

"Why  could  n't  I  think?  I  can  go  to  town 
to-morrow  with  father  and  buy  the  paper.  Are 
you  sure  there  will  be  rags  enough?" 

"Not  hardly,  though  they  purchase  paper  too 
now,  but  we  can  go  without  eggs  for  a  week  in 
this  emergency.  You  had  better  run  now  and 
call  Elsie,  and  pick  up  every  thing  that  will 
sell  for  paper  rags,  and  I  will  wash  the  supper 
dishes  to-night;  for  your  father  said  he  should 
start  by  light  so  as  to  sow  his  grain  in  the 
afternoon,  and  you  must  have  every  preparation 
made  to-night." 

According  to  advice  received  before  I  left 
home,  I  selected  paper  with  neat,  pretty  figures 
on  buff  ground-work,  so  that  it  would  not  soil 
easily  with  dust  or  smoke,  and  when  I  returned 
I  found  the  paste  was  made  and  aunt  and  Elsie 
ready  for  work,  giving  me  the  light  task — be- 
cause, they  said,  my  ride  must  have  tired  me — 
of  sitting  in  the  rocking-chair  and  trimming 
the  edge  of  the  paper,  and  cutting  the  lengths 
as  they  measured  them  off,  and  dividing  the 
bordering  into  strips.  The  next  afternoon  we 
all  three  worked  at  the  carpet,  and  finished  it 
and  tacked  it  down,  and  Elsie  replaced  the  fur- 
niture; then  took  her  seat  in  the  low  sewing- 
chair  and   thoughtlessly   declared   herself   per- 


fectly happy — she  had  nothing  more  to  ask  for 
on  earth. 

"Not  even  the  pearl  of  great  price,  dear 
child?"  said  aunt  Cassie,  who,  with  all  her 
cheerful,  happy  ways,  never  forgot  to  say  a 
word  on  the  great  subject  of  life. 

"I  did  not  mean  it,  auntie,"  said  Elsie  apolo- 
getically, "but  I  am  so  happy.  Cassie  used  to 
sit  here  hour  after  hour  with  her  lame  feet 
aching  and  it  looked  so  cold  and  cheerless.  I 
could  run  out  into  the  kitchen  where  the  blaz- 
ing fire  made  every  thing  bright,  but  the 
work  and  noise  seemed  to  tire  her  and  make 
her  head  ache  so  she  could  not  stay  long.  I 
can  see  just  how  pleased  she  will  look  when 
she  first  steps  inside  the  door.  0  how  I  wish 
she  was  here  this  moment  to  see  it  all  I" 

It  took  a  week  or  so  to  catch  up  with  our 
rather  neglected  house-work,  and  then  came  one 
of  those  beautiful  sunny  days;  the  deep-blue 
sky  half  filled  with  soft  fleecy  clouds,  the  air 
fragrant  with  the  breath  of  roses,  and  the  birds 
singing,  and  twittering,  and  flashing  their  wings 
in  the  sunshine,  and  the  bees  droning,  and 
humming,  and  chiming  in  with  the  tinkling  of 
the  brook,  that  made  music  for  our  home  day 
and  night. 

Aunt  Cassie  was  in  her  busiest,  happiest 
mood.  The  bread,  her  morning's  work,  was 
shapely,  and  round,  and  curved  with  no  ugly 
bulge  on  either  side  of  the  loaves,  or  heavy 
creases,  and  smoked  in  white  napkins,  and  threw 
out  a  breath  that  appetized  the  whole  air  of 
the  kitchen.  A  shelf  of  pies  gave  a  feeling  of 
rest  to  each  of  us,  and  the  white  sanded  floor, 
my  especial  pride  and  labor,  magnetized  my 
gaze  and  gave  back  mute  responses  that  brought 
cheerfulness  like  the  hearty  "well  done"  of  a 
friend.  There  seemed  no  more  work  to  do,  and 
when  Elsie  said,  "Let  us  go  to  the  woods," 
aunt's  hand,  without  a  parleying  word,  reached 
for  her  bonnet,  and  I  sprung  up  and  sought  for 
the  basket  that  always  carried  our  lunch  on 
excursions  of  the  kind.  Our  walk  was  a  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  at  each  turn.  First,  there 
was  the  path  through  the  garden  that  led  to  a 
little  descent  where  we  crossed  the  brook,  and 
the  red,  white,  and  blue  pebbles  glistened  in 
the  water  and  tempted  one's  hand  to  reach  and 
be  laved  by  the  cooling  drops;  then  the  deep 
verdure  that  bordered  the  stream  which  smoth- 
ered the  sound  of  our  steps  like  the  softest 
carpet.  Further  on  there  was  a  noble  oak-tree 
that  shadowed  a  low  fence  where  we  always 
rested  and  gazed  down  into  the  valley  to  see  the 
tall  chimneys  throwing  off  clouds  of  smoke,  that 
wreathed,  and  tossed,  and  spread  out  like  en- 
signs of  despair,  where  huge  wheels  threw  off 
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jets  of  water  that  sparkled  in  the  sunshine 
like  a  cluster  of  the  world's  pearls;  the  broad 
river  rolling  on  blossomed  here  and  there  with 
white  sails,  and  the  church  spire  gleaming  from 
the  green  leaves  just  beyond  where  our  dear 
mother  rested  in  peace  with  God  and  man. 
Then  there  came  the  climbing  of  the  hill,  the 
delicate  flowers  growing  on  the  gray  jutting 
rocks,  the  pine  woods  with  the  sighing  wind, 
and  balsamy  perfume,  and  deep  shade  that 
almost  settled  into  gloom. 

Elsie  and  I  came  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
walk,  but  aunt  Cassie  came  for  the  pleasure, 
and,  as  we  found,  also  for  the  use.  Not  a  tuft 
of  unfading  moss,  not  a  lichen  or  curious  stone 
escaped  her  eye,  and  all  were  gathered  into  her 
capacious  apron.  Elsie  at  first  became  engaged 
in  the  work,  and  then  I,  seated  upon  the  root 
of  a  tree  idly  pulling  off  mosses  and  twigs,  be- 
came interested  in  the  delicate  curvings  and 
colors  of  a  lichen,  and  sought  for  different  va- 
rieties with  great  avidity.  My  lunch  basket 
was  soon  running  over,  then  my  apron,  and  at 
last  the  pockets  of  my  old  sack  were  full  to 
repletion,  mixed  in  with  last  year's  pine  cones 
and  acorns  that  still  covered  the  ground.  The 
faint  tinkle  of  the  factory  bell  that  stole  up 
from  the  valley  at  length  warned  us  that  it  was 
time  to  start  for  home;  and  wondering  where 
the  day  had  gone  to,  and  if  father  had  returned 
from  the  village,  and  still  looking  round  all  logs 
and  rocks  for  new  curiosities  and  rare  pebbles, 
we  soon  crossed  the  brook  in  our  garden,  and 
leaving  aunt  Cassie  out  gathering  grasses  of 
different  varieties,  for  a  Winter  bouquet,  as  she 
explained,  Elsie  and  I  went  in  to  prepare 
supper. 

The  next  day  aunt  Cassie  brought  out  all  the 
material  that  we  had  gathered  in  the  woods 
into  the  shady  porch,  and  setting  Elsie  to  sep- 
arate the  pine  cones  and  trim  off  the  base  of 
each  leaf,  she  took  the  old  paper  boxes  and 
pasteboard  that  I  had  hunted  up  for  her,  and 
shaped  them  into  vases  for  our  parlor.  With 
very  thick  glue  she  fastened  on  one  of  the  vases 
green  moss  that  grew  upon  old  rails,  and  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  dry  kind,  and  twisted  a 
cord  of  bright  red  yarn,  and  suspended  it  be- 
tween the  front  windows,  ready  to  hold  a  bou- 
quet of  straw  flowers,  and  amaranths,  and 
dried  grass.  She  covered  another  with  the  sep- 
arated pine  cones,  forming  layers  of  them  from 
top  to  bottom.  After  both  were  finished,  she 
cut  some  oval  picture  frames  of  the  right  size 
for  magazine  engravings,  and  made  a  central 
border  around  the  frame  of  sunflower  seeds, 
and  covered  the  rest  with  acorns,  hemlock 
cones,  and  cherry-stones,  and  filled  up  all  the 


interstices  with  mustard-seed.  Father  had 
some  furniture  varnish,  and  before  the  week  was 
out  we  had  given  them  coats  of  the  same,  till 
they  shone  with  the  nicest  polish. 

Then  under  aunt  Cassie's  direction  we  fast- 
ened to  the  back  of  the  frame  some  glass,  be- 
neath that  a  picture,  and  pasted  strong  paper 
over  all  to  keep  it  in  place.  Nothing  was  then 
needed  but  cord  and  tassels,  and  our  instruct- 
ress, apparently  ready  for  any  emergency,  se- 
lected some  of  the  most  shapely  and  compact 
of  the  cones,  and  varnished  them  and  fastened 
them  to  a  brown  woolen  cord  for  tassels.  Dear 
Elsie  was  in  ecstasies.  The  Falls  of  Minne- 
haha, ever  ready  to  meet  our  gaze  in  one  pic- 
ture, and  a  quiet  view  of  woodland,  hill,  and 
clouds  by  Lake  George  in  another.  But  out- 
work was  not  yet  all  done.  Our  table,  with  its 
few  scattered  books,  had  always  looked  bare, 
and  crochet  mats  and  shells  had  been  beyond 
our  means.  Accidentally  I. set  a  box  filled  with 
our  miscellaneous  gatherings  on  the  table,  and 
an  exclamatory,  "How  pretty!"  from  aunt 
Cassie  brought  our  attention  to  it.  It  was  a 
hint  to  be  improved  upon,  and  we  seized  it. 
First,  we  made  a  box  of  pasteboard  a  foot 
square  and  two  inches  deep;  then  we  glued 
unfading  moss  to  the  outside  edge  of  the  box, 
and  placed  a  smaller  one  in  the  inside  of  it 
filled  with  curious  stones  and  bright- colored 
pebbles.  The  vacant  space  was  matted  with 
mosses  and  lichens  fancifully  arranged  as  to 
color  and  form.  It  was  beautiful  and  unfading, 
and  my  eyes  filled  with  happy  tears  as  I  thought 
what  pleasure  it  would  afford  our  poor  lame 
Cassie,  when  the  Winter  drove  away  the  birds 
and  buried  the  flowers  and  green  leaves  under 
a  dreary  mantle  of  snow. 

"Eachel,  Rachel  Cassiday" — Elsie's  plaintive 
call  up  the  staircase  came  back  to  me  again 
with  the  memory  of  her  inquiry  and  my  own 
sad  thoughts  and  the  hopelessness  that  seemed 
to  settle  down  upon  my  heart,  and  I  felt  as  if 
I  never  could  thank  aunt  Cassie  enough,  not 
only  for  what  her  hand  had  wrought  and 
taught,  but  for  opening  our  own  thoughts  to 
try  to  plan  and  help  ourselves. 


Pleasures  of  the  mind  are  more  at  com- 
mand than  those  of  the  body.  A  man  may 
think  of  a  handsome  performance,  or  of  a  no- 
tion that  pleases  him,  at  his  leisure.  This  en- 
tertainment is  ready,  with  little  warning  or 
expense;  a  short  recollection  brings  it  upon  the 
stage,  brightens  the  idea,  and  makes  it  shine 
as  much  as  when  it  was  first  stamped  upon  the 
memory. — Jeremy  Collier. 
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BY    MABY    B.    JANES 


THERE  is  a  merry  party  in  the  pilot-house 
of  the  Northern  Light,  a  noble  steamer, 
whose  prow  glances  among  the  isles  of  the 
Mississippi  gayly  as  Aurora  herself.  We  are 
five,  with  the  faithful  watcher  at  the  helm, 
who,  beside  the  ever-turning  wheel,  is  telling 
us  of  'scapes  by  fire  and  flood.  Below  a  rain- 
bow encircles  the  mist  about  the  water  dashing 
from  the  side  wheel,  and  from  the  sunset  sky 
is  reflected  a  golden  column  irradiating  the 
green  island  shores  with  a  rare  beauty.  We 
have  left  far  behind  the  Trempeleau  Hills; 
three  canoes  filled  with  Indians  are  bearing 
upon  our  right,  while  from  a  point  of  land 
emerges  a  daughter  of  the  forest,  brown  and 
lithe  of  limb.  We  look  with  delight,  and  a 
certain  novice  in  the  group  of  travelers  in 
lofty  mood  thus  discourses: 

"  With  "knife  of  bone  she  carved  her  food, 
Fuel  with  ax  of  stone  procured, 
Could  fire  extract  from  flint  or  wood, 
To  roughest  savage  life  inured. 

In  kettles  frail  of  birchen  bark 

She  boiled  her  food  with  heated  stones; 

The  slippery  fish  from  covert  dark 

She  drew  with  hook  of  jointed  hones." 

She  lifts  her  blanket,  and  a  corner  of  it  floats 
toward  us  in  token  of  recognition,  and  in  re- 
turn there  flutters  an  embroidered  handker- 
chief. From  this  moment  the  pilot  is  silent, 
and  leaves  the  party  to  comment  unassisted 
upon  its  surroundings;  the  conversation  attains 
sublime  hights,  but  the  watcher  smiles  grimly, 
and  steers  for  Pepin — "  lake  of  tears."  A  gen- 
tie  ecstasy  pervades  the  company;  we  lavish 
upon  the  mighty  river  and  upon  Minnesota, 
the  land  of  sky-tinted  water,  the  choicest 
words  of  the  mother-tongue. 

A  bold  bluff  four  hundred  feet  in  hight, 
with  a  bald,  craggy  summit,  looms  against  the 
glorious  sky.  The  captain  with  outstretched 
finger  bids  us  look  upon  the  Maiden's  Rock  of 
the  Dacotahs;  aglow  with  the  romance  of  the 
shadowed  hight,  one  of  the  ladies  exclaims, 
"  Who  knows  the  legend  of  this  wonderful 
rock?"  The  captain  draws  from  his  pocket  a 
curious  little  book  and  begs  a  Pittsburg  banker, 
who  up  to  the  few  minutes  previous  had  been 
eloquent  upon  petroleum  and  flowing  wells,  to 
read  the  famed  Indian  story,  and  he  gratified 
the  request.  "  In  the  days  of  the  great  chief 
Wapashaw  there  lived  at  Keoxa,  where  the 
city  of  Winona   now   stands,  his   daughter,   a 


maiden  with  a  loving  soul,  his  first-born,  and 
named  Wee-no-nah.  Her  chieftain  father  in 
his  pride  had  pledged  her  to  his  favorite  brave, 
who  had  trod  the  war-path  many  times,  and 
whose  head  was  encircled  with  Ojibway  scalps; 
but  the  dusky  maiden  loved  a  young  hunter, 
who  had  wooed  her  in  sweetest  strains  of 
Indian  melody.  In  vain  the  warrior  brought 
his  costly  gifts  and  laid  them  at  her  feet;  Wee- 
no-nah  could  not  forget  her  first  love.  She 
must  be  his  or  die.  Wapashaw  in  his  anger 
banished  the  hunter  from  his  sight.  No  more 
rings  her  joyous  laugh;  no  more  her  elastic 
feet  outstrip  her  companions  in  the  race;  no 
more  she  braids  her  hair  beside  the  mirroring 
waters,  but  all  night  long  her  soul  chimed 
with  the  mournful  notes  of  the  whippowil 
as  she  gazed  on  the  pale  star  above  her.  Wee- 
no-nah  seeks  her  lover;  mutual  vows  of  con- 
stancy are  renewed,  and  then,  returning,  she 
feigns  compliance  with  her  father's  wishes,  and 
watches  the  preparations  for  her  nuptials  with 
affected  interest.  With  assumed  cheerfulness 
she  wanders  forth  with  her  companions  for 
berries  to  grace  the  feast.  Silently  she  strays 
away  from  them;  they  know  it  not  till  a  wild 
death-note  strikes  their  ears.  As  they  moved 
toward  her  she  waved  them  back,  and,  awe-. 
stricken,  they  obeyed.  Fleet  as  a  fawn  she 
bounds  toward  the  precipice.  Wild  flowers 
and  feathers  of  gayest  plumage  adorn  her 
raven  hair,  and  a  snow-white  blanket  inwraps 
her  queenly  form.  One  moment  she  pauses 
upon  the  brink,  with  upraised  hands  suppli- 
cates the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  next  moment 
she  is  lying  motionless  below." 

During  the  unfolding  of  the  story  we  looked 
sadly  upon  Maiden  Rock,  and  at  its  close  the 
little  novice,  with  suffused  eye  for  the  fate  of 
the  love-lorn  Wee-no-nah,  fully  determines  to 
write  a  Romance  of  the  Bluffs,  to  contain  at 
least  four  hundred  pages.  Our  pilot,  however, 
during  the  reading  frequently  "  shed  derisive 
squints,"  and  is  the  first  to  break  the  silence: 

"The  precise  date  of  that  transaction  was 
while  Noah  was  building  the  ark,  and  I  wish 
most  heartily  that  when  that  squaw  jumped 
off  there  the  whole  race  had  gone  in  after  her." 
Fixing  a  glance  of  haughty  sarcasm  upon  the 
romancing  lady,  he  inquired,  "Who  was  that 
chap  Longfellow  made  such  a  fuss  about?" 

"  Hiawatha,"  she  replied  in  an  injured  tone, 
giving  the  continental  sound  to  all  the 
vowels. 

"Yes;  well,  I  have  n't  heard  Longfellow 
quoted  much  since  the  massacre,  and  I  guess 
you  can  buy  his  book  pretty  cheap  now  up 
the  river,"   and  he  and  a  St.  Paul  lady  fell  to 
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discussing  Sioux  raids,  the  Sissitons,  Yanktons, 
and  Assiniboines,  with  such  fervor  that  the 
transition  of  the  travelers  in  less  ethereal  mood 
was  rapidly  and  easily  made  to  the  salon  and 
ample  justice  rendered  to  the  rare  and  delicate 
viands  that  invitingly  awaited  their  descent. 

MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  islands  in  silver  sheen  are  "a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever."  An  eternal  silence 
broods  over  them  and  the  giant  guards  of  the 
eastern  and  western  shores.  It  seems  as  if 
nature  here  seeks  solitude  and  defies  art  or 
commei'ce  to  disturb  her  repose.  "The  Lord 
God  reigneth,"  is  written  on  every  green  earth- 
work, on  every  hill-top.  One  of  the  twenty- 
five  hundred  excursionists  to  St.  Anthony  in 
1854  describes  thus  graphically  the  celebrated 
bluffs:  "They  continue  in  ever-varying  forms 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  the  cliffs  of  the  Rhine.  They  are  unique; 
they  have  no  likeness;  their  images  can  not 
be  described,  they  must  be  seen.  There  is  a 
curious  diversity  in  their  form;  some  have 
monotonous,  heavy  outline  like  the  horizon, 
others  run  up  to  a  sharp  point  like  the 
"Aiguilles"  of  the  Alps,  and  some  stand  apart, 
regular  cones;  but  all  are  covered  with  rich 
prairie  turf,  gentle  declivities,  or  sharp  preci- 
pices, and  the  long  grass,  absolutely  shining 
with  the  verdure  of  June  and  brilliantly  em- 
broidered with  flowers,  waves  over  them.  The 
bluffs  at  some  points  make  the  shore  of  the 
river,  then  they  recede,  leaving  a  foreground 
of  level  prairie.  They  are  planted  even  to  the 
summit  with  oaks  mainly,  and  trees  of  other 
species,  quite  as  Downing  would  have  planted 
them,  now  in  long,  serpentine  walks,  and  now 
m  copses,  giving  to  the  whole  the  appearance 
of  a  gigantic  orchard. 

"  Midway  up  the  bluffs  one  sometimes  sees 
a  belt  of  rocks,  reminding  us  of  the  fragments 
of  walls  on  the  Rhine.  The  surpassingly- 
beautiful  marvel  of  all  is  the  mimic  castles,  or 
rather  the  foundations  of  ruined  castles  that 
surmount  the  pinnacles.  These  mere  rocks  of 
lime  and  sandstone  so  mock  and  haunt  one 
with  their  resemblance  to  the  feudal  fortresses 
of  the  Old  AVorld,  that  we  unconsciously  won- 
der what  has  become  of  the  Titan  race  that 
built  them." 

Probably  one  of  the  finest  views  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  river,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  greatest  wonders  as  yet,  but  rarely 
noted  by  tourists,  is  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Wisconsin,  a  half  mile  from  the  shore  on  the 
western  side.  The  bluffs  here  are  remarkably 
precipitous,    but   having   attained   the   summit 


one  sees  below  the  union  of  the  two  rivers. 
Looking  toward  the  north  there  extends  to  the 
eye  twenty-five  miles  of  island,  bluff,  and 
river;  opposite  the  far-away  eastern  hills  are 
lost  in  the  blue  haze,  rolling  out  at  their  feet  a 
grassy  plateau,  glowing  with  scarlet  and  golden 
bloom,  and  in  the  distance  gleaming  in  the 
light  are  the  white  walls  of  Fort  Crawford  and 
the  brown  roofs  of  the  ancient  French  town. 
A  narrow  path  winds  to  a  stream;  following 
this  one  descends  into  a  gorge,  which  for  bold 
and  rugged  scenery  can  hardly  be  excelled 
among  the  defiles  of  the  Alps.  This  terminates 
in  a  perfect  circle  of  pictured  sandstone,  com- 
posed of  fourteen  different  shades  of  color, 
those  of  white,  red,  and  yellow  predominating, 
and  just  in  the  center  a  water-fall  comes  down 
from  the  hight  above,  mossy,  cool,  and  musical. 
A  descent  of  fifty  feet  being  made  we  stand 
overwhelmed  with  the  presence  of  a  world- 
creating  power;  for  who  goes  within  that 
charmed  circle  of  rocks,  with  their  arched 
grottos  and  high,  many-hued  walls  carved  in 
all  fantastic  and  graceful  forms  with  God's  own 
finger,  surely  can  not  come  from  thence  an 
infidel.  No,  impossible.  0,  beautiful  river, 
flooded  with  the  radiance  of  the  skies,  in  a 
moment  of  exultation  we  believe  thou  art  im- 
mortal, that  in  the  resurrection  we  shall  see 
thee  again  as  compassing  Paradise,  and  these 
fairy  islands  among  "  the  isles  of  the  blessed," 
for  in  the  new  earth  shall  reign  the  spirit  of 
beauty  as  well  as  Infinite  love. 

But  the  whippowil  is  singing,  and  the  min- 
strels of  the  Northern  Light  are  sending  out 
upon  the  night  air,  dewy  and  fragrant,  their 
richest  music,  and  as  we  touch  our  pillows 
there  is  woven  about  them  in  graceful  fantasy 
in  the  midsummer  night  a  dream  of  heaven. 

OAKS  AND  "WATER-FALLS. 

Minnesota  during  the  Summer  months  is 
the  fairy  land  of  the  North;  her  blue,  unnum- 
bered lakes,  her  groves  of  maple  and  oak, 
her  prairies  bright  with  bloom,  and  her  count- 
less brilliant  insects  floating  through  the  air 
make  one  feel  that  the  old  Spaniard  searching 
for  the  fountain  of  youth  and  health  might 
here  have  cried,  Eureka! 

What  delightful  days  were  passed  at  Hast- 
ings, where  the  welcome  of  old  friends  came 
gratefully  to  the  ear  of  the  wanderer  from 
home!  There  were  cozy  chats  in  the  parlor, 
cool,  quiet  reading  in  the  library,  walks  and 
drives  to  the  Vermilion  Falls,  to  Lakes  Rebecca 
and  Isabelle,  strolls  through  gardens  and 
"down  by  the  river  side,"  and  these  inter- 
spersed with  strawberries  and  cream.      Vive  la 
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memoire!  But  the  one  par  excellence  was 
when,  the  Mississippi  having  reached  its  mini- 
mum, six  of   us   in   a  roomy  barouche  set  out 

by  moonlight  for  Minne-ha-ha.     The  Eev. 

laid  aside  his  clerical  dignity,  the  ladies  were 
ecstatic  and  the  horses  gay.  Unexpectedly 
morning  dawned,  and  what  had  been  to  some 
of  us  a  "  matter  of  faith "  became  a  glowing 
reality — we  saw  the  sun  rise!  Gloriously  the 
day  broke  upon  us,  and  after  "  Hail,  smiling 
morn,"  by  the  whole  troupe  in  chorus,  we 
breakfasted  in  a  grove  of  oaks  by  a  lake  half 
covered  with  pond  lilies  and  rosy  with  shadows 
of  breaking  clouds,  and  then  away  again  for 
the  falls. 

Soon  the  prairie  view  was  broken  by  heaps 
of  massive  stone,  railroad  embankments,  the 
old  St.  Pierre  Paver  and  its  French  ferryman, 
and  the  fortified  hights  of  Fort  Snelling— a 
shield  broad  and  high,  which  no  arrow  of  sav- 
age foe  may  pierce.  As  we  are  now  become  a 
military  people  let  us  review  the  early  history 
of  this  guard  of  the  north-western  frontier, 
where  but  five  years  ago  its  extended  grounds 
were  an  agricultural  depot  on  State  Fair  days. 
Truly,  for  plowshares  we  have  swords!  Its 
present  site  was  selected  and  recommended  to 
the  War  Department  in  1817;  its  original 
name  is  Fort  St.  Anthony,  but  during  its 
occupancy  by  Col.  Snelling  it  was  changed. 
During  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1832  the  mail 
was  carried  between  this  point  and  Fort  Craw- 
ford at  Prairie  du  Chien  by  United  States 
soldiers  on  foot,  fourteen  days  being  required 
to  accomplish  the  distance  and  return.  The 
first  marriage  from  Fort  Snelling  was  solem- 
nized at  Fort  Crawford  on  the  ice,  it  is  recorded, 
the  parties  performing  a  journey  of  three  hund- 
red miles,  there  being  no  one  nearer  em- 
powered to  pronounce  the  ceremony;  further, 
it  is  said  that  this  is  the  only  marriage  occur- 
ring from  the  fort  in  eight  years,  and  the  his- 
torian, by  way  of  apologizing  for  the  fact, 
states  that  this  bride  was  the  only  unmarried 
lady  of  the  circle  for  that  time!  In  1845  the 
fort,  which  was  originally  built  of  logs,  was 
rebuilt  of  stone,  and  is  now  an  ornament  as 
well  as  a  defense  to  the  State. 

How  sacred  are  these  names  in  our  coun- 
try's history!  Prairie  du  Chien,  so  ancient 
and  time-honored,  made  its  transition  in  1785 
from  a  temporary  encampment  of  Indians  and 
traders  to  a  hamlet;  for  seventy-five  years 
previous  to  this  it  had  been  occupied  by  them. 
At  a  council  held  in  this  village  in  1788  Julien 
Dubuque  obtained  permission  to  work  the  lead 
mines  at  the  site  of  the  city  now  bearing  his 
name,  the  wife  of  Peosta,  a  Fox  warrior,  hav- 


ing eight  years  before  discovered  a  vein  of  lead 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Mississippi.  Iowa, 
gallant  young  State,  shall  never  shame  the 
fostering  mother  of  the  eastern  shore. 

As  we  note  the  names  of  the  brave  men  who 
opened  to  us  this  beautiful  country  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  noble  women  who  left  luxu- 
rious homes  for  inferior  dwellings  carpeted  and 
hung  with  buffalo  skins.  Who  can  estimate 
the  goodness  of  the  amiable  Mrs.  Snelling,  the 
heroism  of  the  wives  of  Gov.  Clark  and  Com. 
Goodin,  the  first  ladies  who  ever  wintered  in 
Minnesota — the  latter,  by  the  way,  the  first 
lady  to  make  the  trip  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
and  the  first  of  white  women  who  looked  upon 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony?  Or  shall  we  forget 
the  devotion  of  Harriet  Bishop,  the  pioneer 
teacher  of  St.  Paul? 

Reverently  we  pass  these  fortifications,  with 
their  tidy,  well-kept  buildings  and  an  encamp- 
ment of  soldiers  practicing  field  exercise,  and 
merge  into  oak  groves,  proud  of  our  country, 
and  looking  long  as  we  can  upon  her  banner 
floating  from  the  fort.  Soon  an  arched  gate- 
way and  inclosed  grounds  announce  the  prox- 
imity of  the  beautiful  water-fall.  Impatiently 
we  run  from  the  barouche  steps  to  the  over- 
looking hight  and  gaze  upon  Minne-ha-ha. 
Dear  little  pet! 

"Gleaming,  glancing  through  the  branches." 

At  present  low-water  mark  she  seems  in  dan- 
ger of  evaporating  altogether,  and  we  shall  ex- 
pect to  find  her  some  morning  reproduced  in 
the  lily's  cup  or  twinkling  in  dew-drops  upon 
the  oak  leaves.  She  is  now  about  the  con- 
sistency of  a  lace  vail,  through  whose  misty 
folds  we  look  into  the  dell  and  see  a  rainbow 
wreathing  the  spray  at  her  foot.  We  go  behind 
the  vail,  and,  standing  there  with  God  o'erhead 
and  all  forms  of  beauty  about  us,  we  bring  to 
mind  you,  0  fellow  Clionians,  who  yet  cluster 
about  the  Alma  Mater  in  Buckeyeland,  and  we 
send  you  greeting.  Surely  this  is  the  home  of 
Undine,  and  with  cool,  shadowy  wings  she 
bids  us  live  with  her,  a  joy  forever.  But  the 
spirits  above  beckon  us  away. 

For  the  geographical  sketch  given  below  of 
the  source  of  Minnehaha,  unknown  perhaps  to 
many  readers,  I  am  indebted  to  M'dlle  Le  D., 
a  compagnon  du  voyage,  whose  enthusiasm  for 
la  belle  Riviere  and  its  northern  valley  is  only 
equaled  by  that  which  she  cherishes  for  les 
Champs  Ely  sees:  "Lake  Minnetonka,  a  beauti- 
ful sheet  of  water  sixty  miles  in  length,  lies 
between  the  Minnesota  and  Mississippi  Piivers, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
Its  outlet,  a  small  stream,  after  rippling  dain- 
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tily  a  few  miles,  gathers  again  into  that  beau- 
tiful chain,  Lake  of  the  Isles,  Calhoun,  and 
Harriet.  Again  the  water  makes  itself  a  nar- 
row channel,  winds  quietly  through  a  most 
charming  prairie  land,  till  it  reaches  the  very 
verge  of  a  precipice,  down  which  it  leaps  with 
childish  grace  full  sixty  feet.  Six  miles  below 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  the  waters  which  so 
entrance  all  eyes,  unconscious  of  the  beauty 
they  have  possessed,  lose  their  identity  and 
become  a  drop  of  the  Mississippi." 

In  passing  through  this  charming  dell  one 
can  but  be  impressed  with  the  accuracy  of 
Longfellow's  description;  the  rushes,  the  birch- 
trees,  the  "  laughing  water,"  all  are  there,  and 
I  fancy  the  spot  where  dwelt  the  "  arrow- 
maker,"  with  his  lovely  daughter,  to  have 
been  near  what  is  now  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  bridge  spanning  the  stream  a  few  rods 
below  the  falls. 

An  hour's  drive  finds  us  in  Minneapolis,  a 
breezy  little  city,  with  wide  streets  and  ele- 
gant dwellings,  and  at  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning  two  of  the  ladies  essay  to  find  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Wrought  to  enthusiasm 
by  the  glorious  skies  and  the  contemplation  of 
the  object  of  our  stroll,  we  discourse  eloquently 
by  the  way.  We  cross  the  great  suspension 
bridge  to  Nicollet  Island,  and  dwell  with  rap- 
ture upon  the  memory  of  the  modest  adven- 
turer, Jean  Nicollet,  then,  calling  to  mind  a 
fragment  of  legendary  lore,  we  talk  of  the 
time  long  ere  the  eye  of  the  pale  face  had  seen 
these  prairies  or  his  bark  had  floated  on  these 
waters,  when  Aupetnsapawin  was  the  first  love 
of  a  Dakotah  hunter.  For  a  time  they  lived 
in  happiness,  she  proving  herself  a  true  wife. 
But  her  heart  clouded.  The  husband  intro- 
duced a  second  wife  within  the  teepee,  and  the 
eyes  of  Aupetusapawin  grew  sad  and  her  form 
drooped;  but  faithful  and  unmurmuring,  she 
followed  her  hushand  on  his  hunts.  One  day 
the  band  encamped  on  this  wild  shore  near  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  With  tearless  eye  and 
nerved  by  despair,  the  first  wife  with  her  little 
son  walked  to  the  rapid  waters.  Entering  a 
cnnoe,  she  pushed  into  the  swift  current,  and 
the  chanting  of  her  death-dirge  arrested  the 
attention  of  her  husband  and  the  camp  in  time 
to  see  the  canoe  plunge  into  the  dashing 
waves.  The  Dakotahs  say  that  in  the  mist  of 
the  morning  the  spirit,  of  an  Indian  wife  with 
a  clinging  child  is  seen  darting  in  a  canoe 
through  the  spray,  and  that  the  sound  of  her 
death-song  is  heard  moaning  in  the  winds  and 
in  the  roar  of  the  waters.     We  pass  on;  we 

"Hear  a  rushing  and  a  roaring 
Calling  to  us  from  the  distance." 


We  approach  with  fleet  step,  radiant  with 
poetry  and  the  mystics,  almost  listening  for 
the  wild  dirge  from  Spirit  Island,  and  longing 
to  be  disembodied,  that  we  may  hold  commun- 
ion with  the  Dacotah  god  who  dwells  under 
the  falls,  and  lo!  there  breaks  upon  our  disen- 
chanted vision  a  highly-respectable  mill-dam ! 
Shades  of  Hennepin!  behold  the  factories,  the 
mills,  and  the  vile  drift-wood!  Pausing  by  the 
springs  we  drop  a  silent  tear,  for  the  pictur- 
esque domain  of  the  old  saint  is  made  over 
to  Yankees  and  wooden  nutmegs.  I  had  in- 
tended to  apostrophize  the  scene  upon  behold- 
ing it,  and  had  prepared  an  impromptu,  but 
now,  alas!  warned  by  a  Minnesota  appetite,  we 
two  go  to  our  hotel  and  take  breakfast,  a 
wholesome  antidote  for  disappointed  hopes. 
The  homeward  drive  that  night  is  ever  to  be 
remembered,  not  omitting  the  moonlit  serenade 
at  St.  Paul.  Crown  of  the  hills,  Mississippi's 
pride,  apostolic  city,  shrine  of  Northern  pil- 
grims, we  give  thee  greeting  and  adieu  in  the 
same  hour. 

From  Hastings  the  week  following  our  party 
takes  a  series  of  infantine  steamers,  each  con- 
taining invariably  fifty  ladies  to  be  divided 
among  sixteen  state-rooms,  and  the  gentlemen 
distributed  crosswise  upon  the  floor  of  their 
cabin.  We  are  packed,  stewed,  sandwiched, 
and  treated  in  a  variety  of  respects  as  though 
we  were  express  packages.  At  Alma,  a  city 
containing  one  hotel,  one  warehouse,  and  nine 
dwellings,  the  Northern  Light,  of  blessed  mem- 
ory, flashes  and  gleams  upon  us.  Hastening 
on  board  we  resume  our  original  dimensions 
and  take  courage,  and  immediately  thereafter 
happily  encounter  Rev.  Dr.  Crary  and  party 
on  a  devout  pilgrimage  between  the  two 
Saints.  A  few  hours'  pleasant  though  not 
rapid  sailing  brings  us  home,  and  we  set  foot 
on  the  Iowa  shore,  fully  persuaded  that  our 
great,  river  was  never  made  to  flow  through 
a  divided  country. 


The  Sabbath  is  the  loveliest,  brightest  day 
in  all  the  week  to  a  spiritual  mind.  These 
rests  refresh  the  soul  in  God  that  finds  noth- 
ing but  turmoil  in  the  creature.  Should  not 
this  day  be  welcome  to  the  soul  that  sets  it 
free  to  mind  its  own  business  which  has  other 
days  to  attend  to  the  business  of  its  servant, 
the  body?  And  these  are  a  certain  pledge 
to  it  of  that  expected  freedom  when  it 
shall  enter  on  an  eternal  Sabbath,  and  rest 
on  Him  forever  who  is  the  only  rest  of  the 
soul. — Leighton. 
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When,  with  my  rifle  over  my  shoulder,  I  came  to  say 

good-by, 
And  you  trembled  like  a  reed  in  the  wind,  but  never 

BY    FELICIA    H.    BOSS. 

uttered  a  cry? 
I  carried  the  picture  in  my  heart  for  many  and  many 

Wife,  do  you  hear  the  doves  cooing  out  of  the  glen, 

Above  the  whetting  of  scythes  and  the  talk   of  the 

a  day, 

busy  men? 

That  little,  lithe  figure  under  the  leaves  through  which 

And   into  the  chamber's  shadows  the  afternoon  sun- 

a sunbeam  astray 

shine  peers, 

Fell  on  your  soft  brown  hair  till  its  waves  were  like 

Through   the   curtaining   scarlet   creepers   flinging  its 

burnished  gold, 

golden  spears. 

And  I   took  a  white  rose  that  fluttered  softly  down 

So  come  the  thoughts  and  the  dreams  of  the  days  that 

from  your  bodice  fold. 

forever  are  lost, 

It  is  in  the  old  knapsack  yet,  my  wife,  but,  like  me, 

Cheering  my  old  tired  head  so  bowed  with  the  slow 

has  past  its  prime, 

years'  frost, 

And  a  drop  of  blood  is  on  it,  for  it  't  was  close  to  my 

Making  less  tedious  the  waiting  for  the  call  that  not 

heart  at  the  time 

long  will  part 

I  was  wounded  at  Chippewa;   give  it  here  and  let  me 

Us,  who  from  life's  Spring  to  its  Autumn  were  one  in 

show 

life  and  heart. 

How  I  want  it  placed  above  my  heart  when  its  pulses 

Euth,  look  how  the  rays  gild  the  knapsacks  hung  by 

are  beating  slow; 

the  door! 

And  let  them  leave  it  there  when  I  'm  dead;  I  would 

Loop  up  the  curtains  that  I  may  behold  them  once 

like  to  see  Eob  before — 

more; 

But  never  mind,  we  will  meet  again  some  day  on  the 

The  one  I   bore  in   '12,  through  sunny  weather  and 

better  shore. 

storm, 

Why  do  n't  you  speak  to  me,  Euth?  the  dusk  is  begin- 

Under the  brave  old  flag  whose  name  makes  my  heart 

ning  to  fall, 

grow  warm. 

And  listen!  yes,  good-night,  I  must  answer  the  Master's 

The  other  is  little  Eobert's,  my  curly-haired,  blue-eyed 

call. 

pet; 

When  lights  were  brought  and  the  grandchildren  came 
trooping  into  the  room, 

He  is  a  man  now,  did  you  say?  ah,  yes,  but  I  often 

forget; 

With  musical  talk  and  laughter  breaking  the  pleasant 

gloom, 
The  old  man  had  answered  the  call  he  heard  through 

When  last  at  home  I  know  he  was  tanned,  bearded, 

and  tall — 

Hark!  is  that  not  the  echo  of  his  free  step  in  the  hall? 

the  Summer  twilight  air, 

Ah,  how  well  I  remember  when  he  sat  on  my  knee  in 

And  his  wife,  with   a  smile  on  her  withered  lips,  lay 

the  noon, 

dead  in  her  great  arm-chair. 

And   answered   the  merry  birds,  piping   through  the 

They  found  the  stained  rose  in  his  tight-clasped  hands, 

sweet  air  of  June 

and  when  they  laid  them  to  rest 

From  the  trees  that  were  ruddy  with  cherries,  and  at 

Side  by  side  in  the  quiet  church-yard,  they  left  it  upon 
his  breast. 

dusk  mocked  the  low  of  the  kine 

As  they  came  up  the  dewy  lane,  crushing  out  odors  of 

The  starry  blue  garlands  of  myrtle  are  trailing  above 

thyme. 

them  this  Spring, 

And  earlier  than   that,  I   steadied   his   feet  when   he 

And   the   robins  among  the  blossoms  softly  their  re 

learned  to  walk  alone; 

quiems  sing. 

It  seems  scarce  a  week  and  a  day  since  then,  and  you 

v 

say  my  Bob  is  grown, 

And  'listed  under  the  flag — God  bless  him!     Euth,  can 

PKAYEE, 

it  be  a  tear 

^ 

That  moistens  these  dim  old  eyes,  unwet  for  many  and 
many  a  year? 

BT    MISS    H.     A.     FOSTER.. 

My  brain  is  a  little  dazed  sometimes,  and  I  dream  this 
war  is  the  same 

When  blessings  cluster  round  our  way, 

And  skies  are  bright  and  fair, 

That  I  bore  yon  old  knapsack  in,  and  it  set  my  cold 

0,  let  the  heart  its  tribute  pay — ■ 

blood  aflame 

Its  gratitude  in  prayer. 

When  they  fired  on  the  Stripes  and  Stars;  so,  hearing 

But  should  afflictions  dim  the  scene, 

the  drum  and  fife, 

Its  darkest  hours  we  '11  dare, 

I  sprang  up  without  my  crutch,  as  though  yet  in  the 

While  on  a  mighty  arm  we  lean 

heyday  of  life. 

And  find  relief  in  prayer. 

Wife,  do  you  mind  how  the  music  floated  adown   the 

How  sweet  the  thought  through  smiles  and  tears, 

street, 

Life's  sorrow,  joy,  or  care, 

And  you  stood  under  the  old,  gnarled  tree,  so  brave, 

Our  Heavenly  Father  ever  hears 

yet  so  girlish  and  sweet, 

And  answers  fervent  prayer! 
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LES  HORIZENS  CELESTES. 
FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  COUNTESS  DE  GASPARIN. 


BY    ELIZABETH    S.     MAKTIN. 


THERE  have  been  seasons  in  the  history  of 
our  world  when  its  general  tone  was  un- 
ruffled, yes,  gay.  The  note  which  prevailed 
over  all  others  from  peasant's  hut  to  regal 
palace  was  then  clear  and  serene.  The  chord 
that  vibrates  through  the  earth  at  this  hour, 
sending  forth  its  strain  by  the  side  of  rippling 
river,  amid  the  noise  of  crowded  thoroughfares 
in  city,  and  stealing  among  denser  solitudes  of 
country,  is  a  low,  sad  moan  charged  with 
tears.  It  is,  in  truth,  one  immense  sigh — a 
regret  for  joys  that  are  lost,  grief  at  accumu- 
lated woes,  an  ardent  thirst  never  slaked  after 
the  unattained.  Yes,  it  is  all  this,  and  more. 
We  are  reaching  forward  to  that  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  There  are  latent  aspirations 
toward  the  good  age  to  come;  there  is  an  un- 
quenchable desire  for  deliverance,  a  powerful 
struggle  to  be  established  in  light  and  truth, 
and  when  man  comes  before  me  in  such  phase 
he  appears  like  some  noble,  fast-fettered  being 
who,  stretching  his  arms  heavenward,  cries  out 
for  redemption. 

Tell  me  not,  then,  with  all  these  grand  iden- 
tities and  infinite  longings,  that  on  the  great 
clay  when  these  bodies  shall  awake  from  sleep 
our  beloved  dead,  for  whom  these  hearts  have 
never  ceased  to  mourn,  will  be  no  longer  him  or 
herself,  but  a  mere  shadowy  myth.  Ah,  no; 
death  brings  about  no  such  new  creation,  it 
is  simply  a  renovation.  God,  from  whom 
emanates  the  eternity  of  our  affections,  can 
never  give  us  some  unknown  being  in  place 
of  our  cherished  dead,  whose  image  has  ever 
been  so  fondly,  so  sacredly  guarded  within  our 
very  soul.  Ah,  no;  he  will  call  back  to  per- 
fect life  the  lost  ones  whom  our  hearts  have 
loved,  still  love,  and  hope  shall  never  be  de- 
ceived. 0,  the  divine  virtue  of  compassion  in 
our  God  who  still  preserves  a  germ  visible  to 
himself  alone  in  those  buried  ashes,  wherein  is 
contained  the  vitality  our  weak  faith  once 
feared  was  forever  extinct.  As  the  grain  of 
corn  comes  forth  from  its  dust  with  the  early 
Spring  and  Summer  rains,  green,  full  of  youth, 
a  charm  to  the  eye  and  joy  of  the  heart,  so 
shall  his  or  her  dead  body  be  arrayed  with 
new.  fresh  life- — made  a  glorious  body,  incor- 
ruptible, like  unto  that  Christ  who  rose  from 
the  dead  as  its  divine  conqueror,  and  who  will 
in  like  manner  call  forth  our  well-belovecl. 

April  smiles  on  the  earth.  Come  with  me 
and   let  us  seat  ourselves   beneath  this   trellis. 


Observe  the  vine  that  clings  to  and  spreads 
itself  on  the  surface  of  this  old  wall  and  hangs 
above  us  in  such  umbrageous  shade.  Here, 
underneath  this  canopy,  stands  a  marble  urn, 
from  which  breathes  out  a  sweet  Spring  per- 
fume. Tt  is  the  violet  which  comes  forth,  the 
first  of  God's  flowery  messengers  to  a  Winter- 
locked  earth.  It  glances  up  with  bright,  cheer- 
ful eye  even  through  melting  snows.  Now 
take  this  bow  that  bends  above  the  little 
plant  and  break  it  from  the  parent  shrub. 
Nothing  but  wood,  apparently  dead  wood,  say 
you;  yet  look  more  carefully.  The  dry  branch 
bleeds,  there  are  tiny  buds  beginning  to  swell, 
and  within  are  roseate  petals.  It  is  the  first 
promise  of  fruit  on  the  peach-tree.  Here  is 
another  withered  rod,  seemingly  lifeless  as  the 
other,  yet  even  now  there  are  clusters  forming  on 
its  brown  trunk  that  are  destined  to  burst  forth 
golden  as  the  wings  of  a  butterfly.  It  is  the 
cetyse,  and  these  buds  half  open,  having  white 
petals  just  touched  with  carnation,  are  swells 
of  the  chestnut-tree.  Death,  is  similar  to  all 
these.  An  infinite  variety  in  life,  each  having 
its  own  peculiar  brightness,  each  with  its  own 
perfume,  each  unfolding  itself  "when  the  set 
time  has  come,"  till  at  last  we  detect  their 
sweet  breath  on  every  gentle  breeze. 

Thus  shall  it  be  in  God's  most  holy  acre. 
A  night  of  sorrow,  a  shadow  of  the  grave,  and 
then  the  stubble-field  becomes  a  gorgeous 
prairie,  from  whence  bees  carry  off  their  Sum- 
mer treasure.  The  dormant,  trailing  larva?  is 
transformed  into  radiantly-winged  hosts  of  the 
air.  What  say  you  to-  these  miracles?  They 
tell  me  of  a  God  whose  essence  is  love,  and 
whose  omnipotent  power  will  give  us  back  our 
dead.  Sown  in  corruption,  it  shall  be  raised 
in  incorruption;  sown  in  dishonor  it  shall  be 
raised  in  glory.  Jesus  can  clothe  his  children, 
however  frail  and  abject  they  may  be,  with  a 
bright  and  glowing  immortality.  And  how  is 
it,  then,  with  the  deformed  and  unlovely?  To 
preserve  identity,  must  they  not  be  deformed 
and  unlovely  still?  We  do  not  believe  there 
can  exist  unnatural  distortions  in  heaven,  for 
such  a  form  would  seem  a  cruel  burlesque  on 
its  perfection  of  delight.  Yet  in  truth  is  there 
such  a  thing  as  irremediable  deformity?  Do 
the  features  or  proportions  alone  make  up  the 
perfection  of  an  individual,  or  is  it  not  rather 
the  soul?  Look  at  this  contorted,  marred  vis- 
age. Take  from  him  intelligence  and  he  is 
positively  hideous;  you  turn  away  that  your 
eyes  may  not  behold  the  dreadful  spectacle. 
Now  introduce  under  this  repulsive  mark  a 
grand  idea.  Let  a  brilliant  spark  scintillate 
about  the  deformed,  and  you  regard  him  with- 
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out  painful  effort.  Animate  the  whole  with  a 
noble  sentiment,  and  the  flame  burns  steadily 
upward,  so  that  you  not  only  contemplate  the 
person  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  but  are 
actually  attracted  toward  him.  How  often 
does  love,  a  pure,  a  generous  love,  throw  its 
benign  light  over  such  a  countenance,  and — 
we  do  not  mock  you  when  we  say — the  features 
become  beautiful!  You  have,  no  doubt,  wit- 
nessed this  marvelous  transfiguration.  Yes, 
there  is  such  an  hour  to  many  of  us — perhaps  but 
one  in  a  lifetime — when  the  unlovely  becomes 
full  of  beauty  in  our  eyes;  an  hour,  it  may  be, 
of  strong  passion,  an  hour  of  sovereign  eleva- 
tion, an  hour  when  the  soul  reigns  supreme. 
Indeed,  where  the  spirit  is  lovely  beautiful 
becomes  its  habitation.  Eternal  redemption  is 
written  on  that  brow  in  letters  of  fire. 

Death  often  makes  these  wonderful  revela- 
tions to  us.  In  watching  the  dying  believer 
has  it  not  seemed  strange  that  you  could  so 
calmly  exclaim,  "  It  is  well  with  him — it  is  well 
for  me!"  And  yet  who  that  looked  upon  the 
wondrous  transformation  could  feel  otherwise? 
You  remember  the  tranquil  light  spread  over 
loved  lineaments  in  such  an  hour  when  it 
seemed  the  face  of  an  angel  upon  which  you 
were  gazing.  Thus,  no  doubt,  appeared  the 
holy  martyr  as,  being  stoned,  he  kneeled  down, 
and  through  the  opening  heavens  contemplated 
Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  After  the 
last  sigh  has  been  exhaled,  the  last  word 
spoken,  ah,  what  dignity,  what  ineffable  repose 
rests  on  the  dear,  familiar  features!  The  poor 
body  had  suffered  much.  It  was  perhaps  old, 
it  was  infirm;  in  a  word,  it  was  full  of  misery. 
Death  comes  with  a  mysterious  hand,  and 
brings  down  rays  from  heaven  to  rest  in  a 
kind  of  ideal  youth  upon  the  marble  brow. 
There  are  flowers  which  give  out  their  perfume 
only  in  the  night;  there  are  faces  that  bloom 
with  beauty  only  in  death.  Thus  does  it  often 
happen  that  the  more  seamed  and  wrinkled 
heretofore,  the  fairer  and  smoother  the  forehead 
appears  now.  There  is  an  expression  of  meek 
submission  illuminated  by  a  ray  of  hope — a 
serene  light  spread  over  features  which  have 
become  straightened  into  ideal  lines,  as  if  that 
hand  from  which  emanates  all  supreme  beauty 
had  passed  over  them.  This  peace,  this  sub- 
lime dignity  all  say  to  us,  "Only  believe;  in  a 
little  time  we  shall  be  together  with  our 
Lord." 

I  wish  to  relate  to  you  one  of  the  emotional 
events  of  my  life,  and  which  occurred  in  the 
crypt  of  a  church  at  Palermo.  We  had  de- 
scended a  flight  of  steps  without  much  knowl- 
edge of  our  destination,  when  on  reaching  the 


damp  flooring,  we  found  ourselves  walking 
through  the  midst  of  a  double  row  of  skele- 
tons. Our  sensation  in  this  strange  place  was 
one  more  of  amazement  than  terror.  Yet  it 
must  be  confessed  the  view  was  very  lugubri- 
ous. The  dead  men  stood  upright,  clothed  in 
brown  robes,  which  floated  around  their  flesh- 
less  bones.  Their  hands  were  crossed  above 
their  breasts,  and  bore  in  them  a  small  escutch- 
eon, whereon  was  written  the  name  of  each, 
and  thus  calling  attention  more  forcibly  to 
their  hideousness— to  the  strange  and  varied  at- 
titudes, where  the  grotesque  merges  itself  into 
the  horrible.  The  portals  of  our  own  Gothic 
cathedrals  offer  no  such  scenes  for  contempla- 
tion. Nevertheless,  we  experienced  no  fear, 
but  simply  a  solemn  awe.  Death  presented 
his  material  side  only — the  sad,  repugnant 
side — yet  where  we  could  still  detect  a  human 
resemblance.  In  a  word,  we  felt  even  here 
that  God  could  make  these  dead  bones  live. 

In  the  adjoining  passage,  however,  was  re- 
served for  us  a  far  more  horrible  spectacle. 
All  along  the  walls,  as  on  the  high  deck  of  a 
ship,  extended  stone  couches  similarly  cut,  and 
on  these  couches,  clothed  in  sumptuous  robes, 
with  gloved  hands,  lay  the  skeletons  of  women, 
their  faces  shriveled  to  parchment,  their  eye- 
sockets  empty,  their  mouths  wide  open,  and 
on  the  head  of  each  a  crown  of  'flowers,  as  if 
in  mockery  at  human  pride.  Century  upon 
century,  in  all  the  pomp  of  court  toilet,  amid 
the  same  sickly  odor,  had  they  lain  there, 
faded,  cold,  and  the  atmosphere  filled  with  the 
perfume  of  death  that  filters  through  every 
deep  cave  in  this  dismal  vault.  Standing  be- 
fore these  decayed  forms,  this  inexorable  de- 
struction, facing  as  we  did  this  burlesque  on 
mundane  vanities,  I  felt  the  blood  congeal 
within  my  veins.  Yet  the  acme  of  horror  was 
not  reached  till,  turning  from  this  gallery,  the 
light  of  our  guide's  torch  glanced  over  an  open 
pit.  The  lurid  light,  flashing  through  the 
smoke  of  his  flambeau,  showed  us  the  spot 
where  "lie  remains  without  a  name" — humid, 
infectious,  and  that  lined  the  sides  of  this 
dreary  grave.  Our  guide  in  a  sepulchral 
voice,  or  so  it  sounded  to  our  excited  fancy, 
said,  "Here  is  the  dust  of  those  who  lie  here. 
When  a  large  heap  collects  then  we  sweep  it 
off  in  that  deep  pit."  Heavens!  what  a 
thought!  I  stood  paralyzed,  and  yet  my  hand 
plunged  itself  spasmodically  in  the  strange, 
weird  powder.  Withdrawing  it,  I  gazed  as  in 
a  trance  on  the  dust  which  still  clung  to  my 
fingers.  Then  for  the  first  time  a  cruel  doubt 
plowed  its  deep  furrow  through  my  soul.  As 
I  hastened   from  this  funereal  place,   and  was 
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remounting  the  steps  leading  to  the  nave  of 
the  Church,  at  the  point  where  daylight  first 
begins  to  glimmer  along  the  damp  walls.  Sud- 
denly my  eyes  rested  upon  these  letters,  as  if 
placed  there  by  design,  I.  N.  E.  I.,  and  a  voice 
seemed  to  echo,  very  near  my  heart,  "Believest 
thou  that  I  am  able  to  do  this?  and  my  soul 
answered,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews, 
I  believe  in  very  truth  that  thou  wilt  change 
these  vile  bodies,  that  they  may  be  made  like 
unto  thy  glorious  body,"  and  from  that  day  I 
have  never  doubted  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  nor  our  personal  identity  at  that  grand 
assize. 


EVELYN  LEEi  OR,  A  "WASTED  LIFE, 


E.     L.     BICKSELL. 


(CONCLUDED.) 

DEAR  MRS.  R.,— Your  kind  letter  deserved 
an  immediate  answer,  yet  I  shall  still  hope 
for  pardon,  after  having  made  full  confession 
of  the  reason  for  delay.  I  shrank  from  report- 
ing to  you  my  social  condition.  The  first  desire 
was  to  sit  down  and  unfold  to  you  a  history 
of  blight  and  tears.  Then  the  conventionalities 
of  society  came  up — how  could  I  rehearse  to  a 
stranger  what  I  seldom  repeat  to  personal 
friends? 

You  were  then  anticipating  marriage — now 
enjoying  the  first  month  of  wedded  bliss.  Earth 
has  no  tie  of  such  deep  interest.  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  the  noble  love  so  faithfully  re- 
ciprocated. May  Heaven  bless  and  keep  you 
happy!  Years  ago  I  too  was  married.  Young 
and  trusting,  smooth  words  and  artifice  won 
me;  while  my  spirit  was  light  and  free,  I 
launched  my  bark  on  the  matrimonial  sea,  and 
sailed  away  from  the  port  of  home.  Then 
came  disappointments  and  sickness,  neglect  and 
cruelty.  Seven  bitter  years  passed,  and  I  was 
flying  from  the  unavoidable  fury  of  my  hus- 
band, a  helpless  babe  in  my  arms,  seeking  of 
strangers  protection  for  my  life,  broken  in  heart, 
hopeless  in  prospect.  But  He  who  kept  me 
through  years  of  suffering,  gave  me  friends  at 
last. '...... 

All  deep  wounds  have  scars,  and  I  can  but 
mourn  over  the  best  years  of  my  life,  now  like 
the  remains  of  a  fire  which  had  well-nigh  con- 
sumed me.  I  am  teaching.  My  mind  must 
have  active  employment,  or  darling  Eva  would 
soon  be  motherless. 

Truly,  yours,  Evelyn. 

February,  18 — . — Yesterday  was  my  birthday  _ 
How  I  shrink  from  the  thought  of  having  lived 


so  long  to  so  little  purpose!  How  disappoint- 
ment has  baffled  every  aim!  A  tender  flower 
to  raise,  and  I  with  little  support  save  from 
daily  exertion!  Lord,  strengthen  my  trust  in 
thee! 

May  is  passing  by  with  her  garments  of 
gladness,  her  blue  flowers,  and  new  histories, 
into  rose- wreathed  June.  The  forest  will  then 
revel  in  supreme  attractions.  Now  the  spring- 
ing grass,  and  broadening  leaf,  and  filling  bud 
are  hastening  to  readiness  for  the  coming  month. 
But  I  shall  not  meet  June  in  the  attire  of  joy; 
that  was  worn  when  life  was  in  its  May;  but  1 
buried  my  hopes  ere  the  June-time  was  over. 

Evelyn. 

July  has  come — will  its  banner  over  me  bo 
as  heretofore?  Yesterday  I  was  too  ill  to  teach; 
after  disbanding  my  little  school,  passed  the 
day  in  recruiting.  Like  a  spent  wave,  or  the 
last  sand  in  the  hour-glass,  is  the  ebbing  of 
energies  to  my  overtasked  faculties.  I  must 
have  change  of  scene.  There  must  be  a  rally- 
ing of  all  my  mental  forces,  or  Lethean  stupor 
will  o'ermaster  me.  I  have  little  physical 
strength  to  resist  the  oppressive  heat;  so  mind 
must  dictate  while  flesh  obeys.  A  shrinking 
from  close  thought  or  the  further  prosecution 
of  studies,  warns  me  that  I  must  not  yield,  cost 
what  it  may  to  continue  the  struggle. 

Evelyn. 

Dr.  T.  says,  "Few  ever  rise  to  eminence 
without  aid,  and  that  too  of  the  most  efficient 
nature.  Wealth,  the  stimulus  of  honor,  the 
assistance  of  professors,  are  necessary,  and  the 
most  unyielding  heroism  is  to  be  added,  if  suc- 
cessful." Now,  dare  I  look  at  self,  with  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  from  childhood,  with  an 
untiring  diligence  in  gaining  all  that  I  could; 
cast  upon  my  own  efforts — still  aiming  for  an 
honorable  position  in  society,  for  the  cultivation, 
of  every  power  of  mind,  every  faculty  of  being 
which  the  great  Giver  has  intrusted  to  my 
keeping— with  warm  affections,  a  true  love  for 
every  thing  beautiful  in  sight,  or  sound,  or 
thought — how  have  I  drifted  away  from  the 
grand  star  of  earthly  aim!  Early  married, 
wasting  health,  domestic  ruin,  seven  years  of 
precious  time  rolled  by,  and  escape  found  me 
with  the  seal  of  sorrow,  burned  upon  my  brain, 
and  heart,  and  outward  being — one  spark  of 
immortality  given  me  for  guidance  through  the 
great  valtey  of  the  future.  Yet  the  desire  for 
intellectual  worth  is  sleepless.  No  mortal  lip 
has  ever  said  to  me,  "I  will  assist  yon;"  none 
has  ever  known  of  my  unsatisfied  want  beyond 
the  narrow  limit  of  every-day  existence.  Lord 
help  me;  sanctify  my  desires  to  thy  glory. 

Evelyn. 
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Oct., — Havana. — Three  weeks  from  the  place 
■where  my  lamb  is  sheltered  and  no  tidings  re- 
ceived. No  means  of  intercourse  are  possible, 
except  epistolary,  and  I  can  ill  bear  suspense. 
The  world  is  joyless  at  best;  every  unnecessary 
pang  makes  havoc  upon  the  frame  so  ready  to 
sink.  Sad  and  silent  in  company,  I  come  to 
my  room  for  the  rain  to  fall,  only  for  relief. 
Alone!  What  it  costs  me  to  leave  Eva  will 
never  be  known  till  the  record  of  the  All-Seeing 
is  read  to  men  and  angels. 

Nov.,  18 — . — The  sun  is  struggling  through 
the  smoky  atmosphere  of  Indian  Summer;  the 
air  is  warm  and  soft,  giving  to  me  that  hush 
of  spirit  and  tenderness  of  thought  which  go 
out  to  seek  spiritual  companionship.  The  for- 
ests are  clothed  in  gorgeous  robes.  Why  may 
I  not  worship  the  Invisible  in  these  his  works? 
They  have  never  deceived  me,  nor  pained  my 
heart  with  any  reproaches.  Evelyn. 

Dec,  18 — . — To-day,  had  Alice  lived,  would 
have  been  her  birthday. 

"  Now  she  is  with  the  bright  host  numbered 
In  the  shining  worlds  of  bliss; 
I  still  linger,  earth  incumbered, 
On  the  shores  of  this." 

Peace  to  thy  memory,  my  gentle  sister! 

Past,  present,  and  future!  I  admire  that 
present  life  which  wakens  the  bird's  song, 
which  rings  out  in  the  laughter  of  childhood — 
in  the  growing  verdure  and  opening  flowers. 
Yet  attached  to  all  is  something  of  the  past — 
something  for  the  future.  The  green  leaf  upon 
the  oakeu  limb  is  where  the  snows  of  last 
Winter  lay;  that  leaf  will  change  when  the 
frosts  of  Autumn  paint  it  anew;  it  will  be 
whirling  upon  the  caprice  of  the  wind,  it  will 
perish.  Could  I  know  my  future  as  truly  1 
The  past  is  full  of  memories,  of  pictures,  of 
words;  the  present  is  peaceful  resignation. 

18 — . — There  is   an   adoration,  an  ideal 

perfection  which  goes  out  with  earthly  love, 
which  should  rise  above  the  creature  to  the 
Creator.  God  requires  the  supreme  place  in 
affection,  a  yielding  of  will,  a  resignation  in 
trial.  1  turn  my  eye  upward,  the  sun  is  bright 
above  me,  the  storm  has  passed  over  me,  and 
turning  my  eye  inward  find  that  I  have  been 
learning  a  lesson  of  the  Father's  teaching. 
"Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me." 
These  galling  memories  are  soothed  by  the  as- 
surance that  they  can  last  but  a  little  while, 
the  brief  period  of  time;  while  the  eternity  of 
heaven  will  never  have  one  moment  to  mar  the 
soul's  rapture.  Evelyn. 

February  14. — How  thought  is  going  back  to 
the  "dim  long  ago,"  when  I  was  in  the  cabin 


of  a  large  steamer,  with  one  who  professed  to 
be  my  true  Valentine!  Light  and  merry  rang 
my  words,  for  I  was  going  home — home  to 
Alice,  my  heart's  true  sister,  to  meet  smiles 
and  welcome  from  a  fond  family;  to  hear  that 
my  old  teacher  was  sick,  and  to  make  a  life- 
long regret  that  I  did  not  visit  him.  Now, 
Alice  is  dead,  and  the  old  teacher  is  dead,  and 
I  am  but  a  wreck  of  what  I  was  that  sunny 
Valentine  day.  Two  years  to-day  my  sad  face 
and  history  stirred  loving  lines  from  a  pen,  a 
hand,  which  nowT  lie  in  a  suicide's  grave.  Some 
tears  will  fall.     I  can  write  no  more. 

Evelyn. 
March  night. — Like  a  lightning-shivered  tree, 
with  one  green  limb  beside,  stands  out  my 
wasted  life.  The  sweet  prattle  of  my  child  bids 
me  strive  and  struggle  on.  The  lighter  vessels 
ride  with  freedom,  but  the  freight  of  my  bark 
is  heavy  and  corroding.  Now  and  then  a  gust 
fills  the  sail  so  suddenly  that  it  well-nigh  found- 
ered.    Have  mercy,  0  my  Father!     Evelyn. 

"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" — Cain. 

"Were  you  upon  the  hill  last  night?" 
"Why?"  Not  that  I  could  not  have  gone,  for 
I  was  at  the  lecture.  Was  it  because  I  could 
not  appreciate  the  beautiful?  Had  the  rock 
and  river,  the  world  above  and  that  below, 
bathing  in  the  pure  air  and  mellow  moonlight, 
no  charms  for  me,  soothing  and  holy  beyond 
description?  Would  rudeness  have  marred  my 
actions,  or  silly  speeches  rendered  me  insuffer- 
able? Nor  was  I  a  stranger;  the  acquaintance 
has  been  readily  recognized  upon  other  occa- 
sions. Was  it  my  social  position?  I  may  chal- 
lenge the  world  to  find  a  shadow  upon  my 
name.  The  God  who  has  created  within  me 
such  a  burning  thirst  for  intellectual  compan- 
ionship will  not  mock  its  intensity.  I  now  see 
that  I  have  not  been  as  diligent  a  writer,  as 
earnest  a  thinker  as  I  might  have  been.  Hence- 
forth my  gifts  shall  be  cultivated  with  all  of 
my  ransomed  powers.  May  I  live  to  see  the 
day  when  pompous  envy  shall  lie  harmless  at 
my  feet!  May  the  crucible  now  heated  to 
agony  bring  out  the  gold,  yea,  the  finest  gold 
of  my  nature!  Evelyn. 

Cover  her  gently!  the  dear  old  grandmother! 
She  lived  to  within  ten  years  of  a  century;  now 
she  is  earth-weary,  cover  her  gently,  and  let 
her  rest. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  great  sorrow  under 
which  she  writhed  a  score  of  years;  but  it  is 
over  now.  She  had  a  son,  her  youngest  born, 
whom  she  watched  grow  up  to  manhood.  He 
had  a  proud  spirit,  and  was  endowed  with 
strong  mind.     The   world  was  wide  and  rich; 
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he  would  seek  fortune  away  from  his  native 
hills;  so  with  a  promise  of  no  distant  return 
he  departed.  The  yellow  fever  was  sweeping 
off  hundreds  in  a  southern  city;  thither  he  was 
going,  and  then  to  return  home.  He  went,  but 
never  came  back!  There  was  a  timid  girl  whom 
he  had  loved;  not  even  to  her  did  any  tidings 
ever  come.  How  the  mother  suffered!  Long 
nights  and  days  were  spent  in  prayer  that  God 
would  mercifully  restore  the  lost.  Then  came  a 
blow  more  crushing  than  all  the  rest.  Rumor 
said  that  he  was  in  the  dungeon  of  a  distant 
city  for  capital  crime!  Suspense  and  soul-har- 
rowing days  rolled  on,  and  a  criminal  was  found 
bearing  the  family  name.  He  was  visited  in 
his  cell,  and  to  the  joy  of  those  who  sought 
was  found  to  be  a  stranger.  He  for  whom 
they  looked  had  eyes  of  night's  own  hue,  the 
prisoner's  were  of  the  lightest  azure;  the  lost 
was  bent  by  weakness  in  the  chest,  the  crimi- 
nal was  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  a  very  athlete 
in  frame.  The  falsehood  of  the  report  was 
fully  proven,  yet  the  dishonor  of  such  a  report 
ever  having  an  existence,  shut  off  the  confi- 
dence of  sympathy,  and  during  the  last  years 
of  her  life  she  seldom  spoke  his  name — seldom 
that  her  tremulous  voice  repeated  the  story  of 
her  grief.    Rest  thee,  heart-worn  grandmother! 

Evelyn. 

IS — . — Teaching  boys  and  girls  soon  to  be 
men  and  women.  Teaching  what  may  never 
be  untaught,  something  to  be  remembered 
when  gray  hairs  are  on  their  temples,  when 
their  now  rosy  cheeks  are  furrowed  with  care. 
Many  a  lesson  will  be  lost,  many  a  word  for- 
gotten, yet  something  will  remain,  however  triv- 
ial or  little  worth;  and  I  know  that  some  of 
these  children  will  speak  my  name  when  my 
form  is  covered  with  turf.  There  are  others, 
hundreds  of  others,  who  have  clustered  around 
me  day  by  day,  now  in  the  busy  scenes  of  ma- 
ture life.     0,  for  an  honorable  memory! 

These  lovely  Sabbath  evenings  I  was  stand- 
ing on  an  upper  piazza  as  a  stream  of  red  light 
came  from  the  west;  the  blue  sky  was  clear,  a 
bird  or  two  were  singing  in  the  old  trees  near 
the  house,  a  violin  struck  by  skillful  fingers 
was  giving  out  an  old,  sweet  melody,  a  merry 
group  were  conversing  in  a  piazza  below,  and 
my  young  friend  Annie  was  idly  thrumming  a 
Church  tune  on  the  piano,  when  such  a  sense 
of  beauty,  of  sight,  and  sound,  and  thought 
swept  over  me,  that  tears  were  flowing  ere 
aware  of  the  spell  these  surroundings  had  cast 
upon  me. 

July,  18 — . — The  term  is  closing.  The  last 
days  are  slowly  dying,  for  they  have  longer  hours 
to  the  pupil  panting  for  freedom  from  books,  and 


to  the  teacher  pining  for  distant  loved  ones. 
How  will  the  vacation  be  spent?  will  any  sicken 
and  die?  What  changes  may  occur  ere  the 
labors  of  the  school-room  are  resumed  again ! 

July  Wlh  once  more. — Ah,  it  has  lines  burned 
in  my  brain,  uncovered  once  a  year  to  deepen 
and  blacken  their  traces.  Seven  years  to-night 
takes  me  back  to  a  scene,  such  as  no  painter  ever 
drew — no  pen  could  ever  give  an  entire  record. 
It  was  the  last  wave  over  a  sinking  ship,  and 
I  was  drifting  on  a  shoreless,  midnight  sea.  0 
God,  how  my  soul  would  bless  thee  for  preserv- 
ing my  life,  my  child,  my  reason  in  that  twen- 
ty-four hours  of  despair  seven  years  ago! 

Evelyn. 

December,  18 — . — It  is  all  over  now.  She  is 
educated — her  position  is  secure — she  mingles 
with  the  ransomed  and  the  holy.  Little  did  I 
dream  that  she  so  soon  would  be  with  the  an- 
gels. "Do  you  love  the  Savior?"  "Yes, 
ma'am."  "He  loves  you,  Eva.  He  has  said, 
'Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me.'  "  Two 
hours  later  and  she  was  with  him.  Who  dare 
dispute  my  heart  is  broken?  Like  a  caged  bird 
panting  for  freedom,  having  beaten  the  iron 
bars  of  circumstance  till  its  wings  are  broken, 
what  joy  can  liberty  bring?  None  to  the  hope- 
less bird — none  to  me,  Evelyn. 

You  have  read  enough;  was  not  hers  a  wasted 
life?  Whose  was  the  sin,  where  was  the  wrong? 
Like  a  broken  harp  in  a  maniac's  hand  seemed 
the  wild  notes  she  was  ever  ringing. 


GONE. 
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A  sunbeam  to  the  sky  has  gone, 
Back  to  the  sky  that  gave  it  birth, 

A  note  is  missing  from  your  song, 
'T  will  ne'er  be  found  again  on  earth. 

An  early  flower  has  faded,  died, 
The  frailest  flower  in  all  the  wreath 

You  held  so  dear,  and  long  you  tried 
To  shield  it  from  the  chill  of  death. 

That  sunbeam  now  divinely  pure 
Shall  cheer  you  in  its  native  sphere, 

That  flower,  too  fragile  to  endure 

The  blights  and  blasts  that  smote  it  here, 

Developed  by  a  hand  Divine, 

Shall  bless  you  in  its  native  bowers. 
Alas,  we  many  garlands  twine, 

But  cypress  wreaths  alone  are  ours! 
Then,  stricken  hearts,  cease,  cease  your  plaint, 

Mourn  not  your  flow'ret's  early  blight, 
Rejoice  that  heaven  receives  a  saint 

Though  earth  has  lost  a  sunbeam's  light. 
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BY    MRS.   H.     C.     GARDNER. 


TO  be  introduced  to  a  person  according  to 
regular  etiquette,  and  to  exchange  the  inev- 
itable remarks  in  regard  to  one's  health  or  the 
weather,  is  not  to  become  acquainted.  The  cer- 
emony but  opens  the  way  for  farther  inter- 
course if  it  be  desirable,  but  it  gives  us  no 
knowledge  of  each  other. 

The  other  evening,  after  witnessing  a  number 
of  these  introductions  in  a  friend's  parlor,  the 
formula  of  words  used  seemed  to  fasten  upon 
my  attention,  and  I  began  to  muse  upon  this 
simple  question,  How  do  people  become  ac- 
quainted with  each  other? 

We  all  know  some  hundreds  of  people  with 
whom  we  have  never  exchanged  a  word,  and 
the  closest  intimacy  would  scarcely  enable  us  to 
understand  them  better;  but  all  the  while  they 
do  not  know  us  at  all.  And  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, to  whom  we  never  gave  a  thought  or  as- 
sociate them  in  any  way  with  ourselves,  know 
us  like  a  book. 

We  have  peculiar  facilities  for  knowing  our 
public  men,  the  platform  and  pulpit  orators  of 
the  day.  Week  after  week  we  gather  in  the 
lecture-room  and  the  church  sanctuary,  and 
they  pour  out  upon  us  the  accumulated  mass 
of  thought  wrought  out  in  the  great  laboratory 
of  the  mind,  or  palm  upon  us  a  vapid  eloquence 
which  we  are  often  too  shallow  ourselves  to 
recognize  as  counterfeit.  We  get  used  to  the 
speaker's  individuality,  his  way  of  handling  a 
subject,  so  that  as  soon  as  he  shows  us  his 
theme,  we  can  guess  shrewdly  how  he  will  dis- 
pose of  it.  We  come  to  know  every  change  of 
his  features  and  the  meaning  thereof,  every 
inflexion  of  his  voice  and  the  exact  emphasis 
and  portent  of  every  gesture.  And,  as  a  pub- 
lic man,  we  know  him  thoroughly  without  his 
being  aware  of  our  existence. 

We  could  cultivate  a  further  acquaintance 
without  his  permission  or  knowledge,  if  Fortune 
would  but  obtain  for  us  a  private  ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  his  studio  or  mental  workshop.  We 
could  well  afford  to  dispense  with  his  revealed 
presence,  while  we  caught  up  the  thread-like 
clews  which  opened  to  us  his  inner  life.  It 
would  not  take  long  to  note  the  volumes  most 
used,  and  therefore  to  be  accepted  as  indexes 
of  the  student's  bent  and  the  character  of  his 
hobbies. 

A  glance  at  the  arrangement  of  the  room 
would  decide  his  pretensions  to  refinement. 
Another  hand  may  have  given  neatness  and 
grace  to  window  draperies  and  furniture;  may 


have  grouped  the  delicate  flowers  in  the  little 
vase  on  the  table;  may  have  artistically  hung 
the  pictures  and  maps  in  the  best  light  for 
each,  but  yet  there  is  an  indescribable  some-, 
thing — if  only  the  stale  fumes  of  his  last  pipe — 
which  tells  us  of  the  habitual  occupant.  The 
observant  eye  takes  in  every  hint,  and  the  one- 
sided acquaintance  progresses  rapidly  and  with- 
out effort.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  if  we 
could  put  on  the  invisible  cap  celebrated  in 
fairy  lore,  and  without  any  bother  or  cost  from 
tickets,  trunks,  or  bandboxes,  journey  like  one 
of  old  up  and  down  the  earth  and  walk  to  and 
fro  in  it,  on  a  visiting  tour  to  the  sanctums  of 
our  great  men  and  renowned  scholars,  and,  like 
Samson's  fair  wife,  find  out  in  what  their 
strength  consisteth. 

Such  a  tour  would  afford  more  satisfaction 
than  traveling  in  foreign  countries  in  search  of 
famous  places  and  the  inanimate  relics  of  a 
dead  past;  paying  prices  for  the  discomforts  of 
the  journey  that — like  those  set  forth  in  the 
truthful  advertisements  of  our  merchants — "defy 
competition,"  wasting  our  time  in  poking  about 
among  moldy  ruins,  measuring  dirty  old  statues 
or  obelisks,  and  staring  into  all  those  dens  and 
caves  and  holes  where  something  curious  or 
sacred  is  supposed  to  be,  but  isn't. 

It  is  true  that  women  have  so  little  curiosity 
that  they  very  seldom  attempt  these  foreign 
explorations,  unless  incited  thereto  by  their 
masculine  relatives,  who,  unused  to  the  care  of 
themselves  at  home,  are  loth  to  undertake  it 
abroad.  There  are  occasional  exceptions,  like 
Madame  Pfeiffer ;  but  women  are  naturally 
lovers  of  home  and  home  comforts,  and  are  slow 
to  leave  the  happiness  in  possession  for  the 
uncertain  felicity  of  gratifying  a  peering  in- 
quisitiveness.  Not  that  any  one  of  them  would 
object  to  the  invisible  tour  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, or  fail  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  ben- 
efits of  the  impenetrable  incognito. 

The  very  idea  of  the  acquaintances  thus  sur- 
reptitiously formed  has  a  certain  fascination  for 
us.  We  fancy  ourselves  entering  the  sacred 
retirement  of  genius,  like  a  mist,  and  perching 
ourselves  like  Poe's  raven  upon  some  "marble 
bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  the  chamber  door." 
From  thence  we  leisurely  look  down  upon  the 
unconscious  student  and  gauge  his  intellectual 
powers.  It  does  not  take  long  to  determine  his 
right  to  public  respect.  Ah,  well,  the  invisible 
cap  was  worn  out  long  ago,  and  we  can  venture 
upon  no  new  method  of  knowing  each  other. 
Indeed,  we  need  none  till  our  human  nature 
becomes  less  transparent. 

Were  you  ever  sick  for  a  long  time — shut  up 
in  one  room  for  weary  months,  without  books, 
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and  with  only  yourself,  your  nurse,  and  the  oc- 
casional brief  visit  of  your  physician,  to  think 
about?  And  after  a  tiresome,  unutterably  tire- 
some space,  which  you  can  not  bear  to  remem- 
ber now,  were  you  permitted  at  last  to  recline 
in  the  easy  chair  by  the  window,  with  the  cur- 
tains drawn  up,  for  an  hour  or  more  every 
morning? 

If  so,  let  me  congratulate  you  upon  the  ac- 
quaintances then  formed.  The  neat  housekeeper 
q'ver  the  way,  who  washed  her  windows  every 
..week  both  outside  and  inside;  who  got  every 
member  of  her  family  out  of  bed  before  day 
dawn,  so  as  to  air  the  rooms  and  the  bedding; 
who  spent  every  moment  that  could  be  spared 
from  other  duties  in  vain  efforts  to  turn  out  of 
doors  that  obstinate  fly;  who  invariably,  and 
in  all  sorts  of  weather,  met  her  sons  and  her 
husband  at  the  door  armed  with  clothes-brushes 
and  shoe-brushes,  and  nearly  knocked  their 
breath  out  in  attempting  to  detach  imaginary 
lint  or  feathers  from  their  attire;  who  yet  found 
golden  opportunities  to  souse  a  forlorn-looking 
dog  in  a  tub  of  lukewarm  water  to  clear  out 
embryo  fleas — how  soon  and  how  thoroughly 
you  knew  that  woman ! 

But  not  better  than  you  soon  knew  every 
body  on  your  street,  from  the  big  lazy  man  on 
the  hill  who  petted  cats  and  rabbits,  and  grum- 
bled over  the  food  provided  by  the  labor  of  his 
slender,  self-sacrificing  wife,  to  the  storekeeper 
on  the  farthest  corner,  whose  daughters  were 
his  best  customers. 

There  was  a  fair  child  living  in  one  of  those 
cottages.  She  was  the  light  of  the  dwelling. 
Her  laugh  and  her  song  had  the  careless  ring 
of  childhood  in  their  musical  utterance,  but,  by 
some  indefinable  sympathy,  you  knew  directly 
that  she  was  motherless.  You  knew  that  the 
brown,  luxuriant  curls  that  rippled  over  her 
shoulders  and  were  powdered  with  gold-dust  by 
the  sunlight,  would  be  smoothed  by  the  moth- 
er's caressing  touch  never  moi-e;  that  the  face 
and  form  so  beautiful  were  but  a  sweet  and 
living  copy  of  one  who  rested  in  dreamless 
slumber  upon  the  green-covered  couch  of  the 
dead.  You  watched  her  at  play  with  her  broth- 
ers; as  she  passed  with  buoyant  step  on  her 
way  to  school,  or  as  she  ran  to  meet  her  father 
■on  his  return  from  his  day's  labor.  If  you  had 
been  a  member  of  the  family,  you  could  not 
have  .understood  better  that  she  was  one  of  the 
sunbeams  of  earth,  and  that  a  double  shadow 
would  rest  upon  the  household  if  it  were  de- 
prived of  the  childish  charm  and  grace  of  her 
presence. 

How  soon  the  persons  who  daily  passed  along 
the  street  became  familiar!     In  some  way  they 


spoke  to  you;  not  intentionally,  for  they  knew 
nothing  of  you,  felt  no  interest  in  you,  and  had 
no  disposition  to  be  confidential  with  you. 
But,  iu  defiance  of  their  reserve,  you  found  out 
a  conversational  element  in  them.  Uncon- 
sciously, but  without  deception,  they  revealed 
themselves  to  you.  The  least  hitch  of  the  el- 
bows or  shrug  of  the  shoulders  had  its  meaning. 
There  were  eloquent  words  on  every  patch  of 
the  man's  blouse  and  trowsers,  and  an  unearthly 
language  in  the  woman's  bonnet,  with  its  hod- 
like projection.  The  little  boy's  cap,  which 
showed  by  its  strange  shape  that  it  was  full 
before  he  tried  to  put  his  head  in  it,  was  a 
lexicon  of  juvenile  knowledge,  and  whole  courses 
of  lectures  lurked  in  the  holes  of  his  boots  and 
mittens. 

To  know  ourselves  is  a  hard  matter;  so  hard 
that  the  most  of  us  give  up  the  attempt  at  the 
outset;  and  though  the  Scriptures  require  this 
self-knowledge,  there  is  no  study  in  which  we 
are  so  backward,  or  in  which  we  make  such 
sublimely-ridiculous  mistakes.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  turn  our  eyes  inward.  We  used  to 
be  scolded  if  we  tried  to  do  it  when  we  were 
young,  because  of  the  danger  of  being  cross- 
eyed. The  oblique,  almond-shaped  eyes  of  the 
modern  romances  were  not  popular  with  our 
parents  and  teachers,  and  we  grew  up  in  con- 
sequence with  a  habit  of  taking  straightforward 
views  of  matters  and  things  without  which  we 
could  hardly  have  prosecuted  the  acquaintance 
of  people  without  being  known  to  them  as  well. 

Not  a  great  while  ago  I  heard  a  lady  com- 
plain of  the  cold-hearted  people  among  whom 
her  lot  was  temporarily  cast.  "I  can  not  get 
acquainted,"  she  said.  "I  go  to  Church  every 
Sabbath,  but  no  one  speaks  to  me.  I  scarcely 
know  a  soul  in  the  place."  Poor  woman!  Yet 
hers  is  no  isolated  case.  The  grievance  is  a 
common  one,  and  it  does  not  indicate  heartless- 
ness  so  much  as  thoughtlessness. 

It  is  not  well  to  depend  upon  the  accidental 
and  often  capricious  notice  of  strangers  for  com- 
panionship. We  need  society,  and  it  is  as  true 
as  ever  that  "it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone."  Women  bear  it  better.  They  have  a 
thousand  ingenious  ways  of  cheating  solitude, 
but  they  can  not  be  healthily  developed  in  shade 
and  silence.  They  need  the  enlivening  influence 
of  social  chat  and  the  interchange  of  sympathy, 
and  they  are  not  ashamed  to  value  at  their  true 
worth  all  those  delicious  tidbits  of  gossip  which 
men  affect  to  despise,  but  for  the  hearing  of 
which  they  strain  every  nerve  to  get  within 
earshot  of  a  woman's  tongue.  In  spite  of  cov- 
ert sneers  and  open  protestations,  every  bright 
woman  knows  that  in  the  glib  sweetness  of  her 
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piquant  news  items  lies  a  vast  amount  of  at- 
traction for  the  other  sex. 

I  could  not  help  pitying  my  lady  friend  who 
seemed  to  be  cut  off  from  the  enjoyment  of 
this  feminine  recreation  and  refreshing  stimu- 
lus. I  uttered  every  soothing  condolence  that 
I  could  think  of,  and  I  gave  her  also  this  crafty 
counsel:  "Be  patient;  because  there  is  no  use 
in  being  any  thing  else.  If  people  are  offish 
and  cool,  and  determined  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  yon,  let  them  have  their  way.  Hu- 
mor them,  but  do  it  pleasantly.  Let  the  sweet 
serenity  of  your  nature  show  itself.  But  get 
acquainted  with  them  at  any  rate.  In  this 
business  they  are  helpless.  You  hold  the  cards 
and  can  play  them  to  suit  yourself.  They  may 
shut  themselves  into  the  heart  of  an  iceberg, 
but  you  can  nose  them  out  if  you  are  a  woman. 
And  when  you  come  to  know  them  perfectly, 
how  thankful  you  will  be,  in  many  cases,  that 
they  would  not  know  you!  The  heart  which 
was  so  wounded  and  bruised  by  their  neglect, 
will  exhibit  a  marvelous  recuperative  power. 
It  will  have  learned  a  lesson  of  self-respect  and 
self-reliance  also." 

Was  not  this  good  advice?  It  was  not  a 
random  exhortation,  given  without  a  personal 
experience  of  its  philosophy.  Once  upon  a 
time,  it  may  have  been  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  it  does  not  matter  which,  I  went  to  live  in 
a  very  aristocratic  neighborhood.  The  small 
religious  society  of  which  my  husband  was  pas- 
tor, owned  no  parsonage,  and  every  tenement 
in  the  region  of  the  church  was  occupied. 

At  last,  by  a  wonderful  stroke  of  luck,  some- 
body vacated  a  dwelling  in  the  very  lap  of 
gentility,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  establishing 
ourselves  in  the  empty  nest.  We  were  several 
weeks  in  getting  comfortably  settled,  and  could 
not  help  appreciating  the  delicate  refinement 
which  left  us  quite  to  ourselves  till  our  neces- 
sary confusion  could  be  reduced  to  order;  but 
there  came  a  time  at  last  when  we  had  leisure 
to  look  about  us.  At  first  I  could  n't  help 
feeling  a  little  grand  on  account  of  our  aristo- 
cratic surroundings,  and  if  there  was  a  shade 
of  pomposity  in  my  deportment  as  I  polished 
my  cooking-stove  or  scoured  out  the  black 
depths  of  the  huge  kettles,  it  was  excusable 
under  the  circumstances. 

I  have,  as  the  wife  of  an  itinerant  preacher, 
lived  in  various  places,  but  I  never  got  so  well 
acquainted  any. where  else.  Not  a  person  in 
the  neighborhood  came  near  me  or  seemed  to 
be  aware  of  my  existence.  I  was  young  in 
those  days,  and  rather  sociable  than  otherwise, 
and  I  could  not  understand  why  my  company 
should  not  be  desirable. 


In  my  extremity  a  bright  thought  occurred 
to  me.  I  have  kept  it  pickled  down  ever  since 
ready  for  use.  It  is  the  same  idea  which  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  illustrate;  namely, 
people  may  ignore  us  altogether,  but  it  does  not 
hinder  our  knowing  them. 

I  made  the  study  of  those  aristocratic  neigh- 
bors a  part  of  my  daily  business.  I  mixed 
them  in  with  botanical  specimens  and  analyzed 
them  root  and  branch;  I  stuck  to  their  mental 
anatomy  till  I  knew  just  how  they  were  made 
up,  till  I  could  distinguish  the  vacuums  left  in 
them  by  nature  from  those  caused  by  educa- 
tion, and  1  weighed  them,  soul,  body,  and  spirit, 
in  my  own  balances,  which  I  had  proved  to  be 
reliable. 

At  this  late  day  it  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  find  an  abler  or  more  willing  pen  than 
mine  to  wriggle  through  their  biographies  or  to 
delineate  their  chief  characteristics.  While 
many  a  closer  intimacy  has  faded  away  and  its 
associations  become  dim  in  my  memory,  that 
dear  neighborhood  rises  up  before  me  unaltered, 
and  the  people  seem  as  fresh  and  green  as  ever. 

We  make  many  acquaintances  in  traveling, 
or  we  used  to  do  so  before  "this  cruel  war" 
deluded  every  body  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  important  news  in  every  morning  journal. 
Now  our  eyes  are  so  glued  to  the  long  columns 
where  the  startling  items  should  be,  but  are 
not,  that  we  could  journey  from  Boston  to  the 
extreme  boundary  of  out  West,  without  being 
any  the  wiser,  in  regard  to  our  associates  in 
travel,  than  if  we  had  staid  at  home.  Alas, 
what  a  falling  away  since  the  good  old  times 
of  three  years  ago,  when  we  used  to  be  on  the 
alert  at  every  way-station,  and  scan  with  wide- 
open  eyes  the  physiognomies  which  passed  out 
and  the  fresh  faces  which  came  in! 

We  found  no  difficulty  in  determining  the 
caste  or  social  position  of  each.  The  big  red- 
faced  woman  who  wore  a  bonnet  like  a  horti- 
cultural fair  inside,  with  a  whole  poultry-yard 
of  feathers  on  the  top;  who  carried  a  carpet- 
bag and  valise  in  one  hand  and  a  bandbox  and 
umbrella  in  the  other;  who  delayed  every  body 
by  filling  up  the  door-way  and  then  came  bust- 
ling along  the  aisle,  turning  us  all  out  right 
and  left  as  if  she  had  been  an  immense  snow- 
plow;  it  did  n't  take  a  moment  to  find  a  proper 
label  for  her  or  to  get  her  on  the  right  shelf. 
We  knew  instinctively  that  no  polished  cabinet 
furnished  such  specimens. 

Well-bred  people  are  not  always  noticeable 
unless  something  occurs  to  bring  us  directly  in 
contact  with  them;  but  the  merest  novice  in 
the  art  of  observing,  knows  perfectly  that  they 
never  choose  a  railway  car  in  which  to  exhibit 
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costly  attire,  jewelry,  or  the  general  fashions  of 
the  drawing-room.  The  cultivated  taste  has  a 
sense  of  fitness  in  such  matters  that  will  not 
be  outraged  or  neglected.  A  knowledge  of  this 
has  often  served  as  well  when  forming  our  silent 
acquaintances  in  places  of  public  resort,  and  it 
embodies  a  safe  general  rule  for  our  judgment. 

When,  the  other  evening  at  a  lecture,  we 
saw  a  heavy  gold  chain  worn  outside  a  young 
lady's  shawl,  we  did  not  wonder  at  the  sponta- 
neous ejaculation  of  an  old  gentleman  near  us, 
"  Umph!  a  factory  girl!" 

On  a  settee  just  in  front  of  me  was  a  tall, 
finely-formed  gentleman,  dressed  most  fashion- 
ably, with  his  sleek  hair  parted  up  and  down 
the  back  of  his  very  long  head  as  straight  as  a 
chimney.  I  pleased  myself  with  conjecturing 
what  sort  of  a  face  would  harmonize  with  so 
well-groomed  a  skull,  when  he  partly  turned 
round  and  with  the  hauteur  of  a  militia  captain 
pulled  off  his  glove  to  wind  a  magnificent  gold 
chronometer.  Eheu!  what  a  dirty  hand!  Ev- 
ery finger  nail  was  dressed  in  mourning.  He 
might  have  personated  the  Prince  of  Wales 
traveling  in  disguise  had  he  not  thus  unwit- 
tingly proclaimed  that  he  kept  no  servant  to 
clean  him. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  amusing  failures  of 
those  who  strive  for  personal  privacy  while 
mingling  freely  with  their  fellows  and  busying 
themselves  diligently  in  other  people's  matters. 
Their  perfect  unconsciousness  of  failure  is  the 
most  entertaining  of  all — secure  in  their  fan- 
cied reticence— shut  up  tightly  in  oyster-shells 
of  clearest  transparency — seen  and  read  of  all 
men! 

Scarcely  a  person  goes  into  society  without  a 
blind  drawn  over  his  face;  and  the  traitorous 
blind  is,  in  most  cases,  a  magical  lens  which 
magnifies  and  reveals  the  secrets  hidden  under 
it.  How  often  do  we  painfully  watch  the  at- 
tempt to  hide,  with  the  semblance  of  youth, 
the  records  written  by  the  passing  years  on 
cheek  and  brow!  The  freshly- colored  hair  de- 
ceives no  one,  for  we  see  also  the  wrinkled 
forehead  and  age-dimmed  eyes.  The  youthful 
attire  but  renders  more  conspicuous  the  stoop- 
ing form  and  faltering  step.  If  the  really-beau- 
ful  be  sought,  what  a  fatal  mistake  is  made! 
"The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be 
found  in  the  way  of  righteousness."  It  is  the 
"ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which 
is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price,"  whose 
wearing  can  alone  give  us  the  coveted  boon  of 
perennial  youth  and  unfading  beauty. 

Ah,  well,  there  is  no  end  to  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  we  come  to  know  and  under- 
stand each  other,  and  thus  enlarge  our  circle  of 


acquaintances.  Friendships  come  to  us  in  an- 
other manner;  with  different  feelings  and  re- 
gards; and  are  often  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  sacred  loves  which  abide  in  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  the  heart.  And  they  are  too  ex- 
clusively ours;  too  closely  interwoven  with  the 
threads  of  our  own  being,  to  furnish  us  the 
amusement  and  careless  pleasure  with  which  we 
contemplate  those  who,  whether  willing  or  oth- 
erwise, are  our  acquaintances. 


MISSION  WOEK. 


BY    JAMES    J.     MAXFIELD. 


There  is  work  enough  to  do, 

Work  for  patient  hearts  and  willing; 

Each  his  mission  work  fulfilling 
In  Christ's  vineyard  here  below. 
Traveler  through  this  world  of  sin, 

Can  you  cease  to  work  and  pray? 
While  a  few  are  turning  in, 

"Stand  ye  here  idle  all  the  day?" 

If  you  walk  the  glorious  hights 
Where  fruition's  flowers  blooming, 
All  the  holy  air  perfuming — 

Shut  you  in  with  rare  delights, 

Look  below  you  on  the  throng 
With  a  feeling  heart  and  true; 

One  with  sorrow  borne  along 
May  be  looking  up  to  you! 

Tired  and  halting  in  the  way, 

There  are  feet  all  torn  and  bleeding; 

Words  which  form  a  patient  pleading 
Greet  us  almost  every  day. 
Can  you  coldly  pass  them  by, 

And  withhold  the  smile  and  word? 
It  may  be  whom  you  deny 

Is  the  chosen  of  the  Lord. 

Turn  the  traitor  from  your  heart — 

Hearts  true  to  God  are  ever  truest; 

Since  man's  good  deeds  are  the  fewest, 
Let  us  act  the  Christian's  part. 
Up  and  down  earth's  sinful  shore, 

Erring  spirits  you  may  win; 
Lo!  they  stand  near  by  your  door — 

Will  you  rise  and  take  them  in? 

Take  your  brother  by  the  hand, 
Lead  him  from  the  evil  byway, 
Lead  him  in  the  pleasant  highway, 

Bid  him  gird  himself  and  stand. 

Will  it  be  a  waste  of  love 
To  assist  a  friend  in  need? 

When  you  meet  him  up  above, 
Will  he  then  forget  the  deed? 


Toil  and  be  strong:  by  toil  the  flaccid  nerves 
Grow  firm  and  gain  a  more  compacted  tone. 


COLIGNY   AND   THE    HUGUENOTS. 
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COLIGNY  AND  THE  HUGUENOTS. 
TRANSLATED   FROM   THE   GERMAN. 


BY    BE  V  .    J.    F  .    HUKST. 


THE  history  of  the  names  of  sects  and  par- 
ties is  very  remarkable.  Such  names  often 
originate  in  prejudice  and  are  ratified  by 
custom.  The  disciples  of  the  Crucified  were 
called  Nazarenes  by  the  Jews,  who,  in  derision, 
spoke  of  despised  Nazareth  as  the  birthplace 
of  Jesus.  The  same  individuals  were  termed 
Christians  by  the  Latins,  who  applied  the  name 
of  the  founder  to  the  sect.  From  that  day  to 
the  present  these  names,  which  at  first  ex- 
pressed contempt  and  hatred,  have  been  stamped 
with  honor  and  dignity.  In  our  own  times 
those  devoted  Englishmen  whom  God  has  used 
as  instruments  of  awakening  to  new  life  the 
reformed  Church  of  France  have  been  deris- 
ively called  Methodists.  But  what  matters  the 
name?  These  people  have  been  the  means  of 
restoring  to  the  French  nation  the  purity  of 
those  doctrines  which  have  rendered  our  com- 
mon Christianity  so  illustrious. 

The  French  Eeformers  have  not  escaped  a 
similar  fortune  in  receiving  odious  epithets. 
They  were  successively  denominated  Luther- 
ans, Protestants,  and  Sacramentalists.  Finally, 
they  were  declared  to  be  Huguenots — a  word 
which  many  a  Frenchman  even  yet  takes  as 
an  insult  to  have  associated  with  himself. 
There  have  been  three  ways  of  accounting  for 
the  word  Huguenot.  Some  hold  that  it  is  a 
transformation  of  the  German  word  Eldgen- 
ossen  —  confederate.  Others  deduce  it  from 
Hugon,  who  was  supposed  by  superstitious 
people  in  Tours  to  be  a  spirit  which  perambu- 
lated the  streets  of  the  city  by  night.  The 
persecuted  Reformers  held  nocturnal  meetings, 
and  therefore  their  enemies  claimed  them  to  be 
subjects  of  wicked  King  Hugon.  There  have 
been  others  who  think  that  the  origin  of  the 
term  is  to  be  found  in  the  well-known  attach- 
ment of  the  Protestants  to  the  family  of  Hugo 
Capet,  who,  strange  to  say,  received  the  con- 
tempt of  his  generation  because  he  defended  the 
kings  of  his  country  against  the  usurpations  of 
their  Eoman,  Lothringian,  and  Spanish  oppo- 
nents. But  impartial  history  has  long  since  de- 
cided Hugo  Capet  to  have  been  the  great  patriot 
of  his  age.  If,  then,  the  Huguenots  owe  their 
party  name  to  him  there  is  no  little  honor  in 
their  possession  of  it.  We  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  the  men  who  gladly  gave  up  their  property 
and  their  lives  from  a  profound  love  of  truth. 
The  history  of  France  reveals  one  important 
fact,   that   the    Christians   who   most   zealously 


defended  their  religion  were  the  most  incor- 
ruptible patriots  of  their  day.  Coligny  repre- 
sents in  himself  the  real  Huguenot  character. 
As  a  Frenchman,  nobleman,  statesman,  warrior, 
Christian,  and  head  of  a  family,  he  combined 
in  his  own  person  all  the  virtues,  endowments, 
and  misfortunes  of  his  sect.  In  order  to  be  a 
perfect  Huguenot  he  escaped  not  the  evils  of  a 
civil  war  nor  the  death  of  a  martyr. 

Caspar  of  Chatillon,  Count  Coligny,  was  born 
February  16,  1518.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
marshal  of  Chatillon  and  of  Louisa  Montmo- 
rency. He  was  the  brother  of  Cardinal  Odel, 
who  administered  the  elements  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  Episcopal  palace  after  the  man- 
ner adopted  by  the  Huguenots,  and  died  by 
poison  in  1571.  Equally  fearless  was  another 
brother  of  Coligny,  Francis  d'Andelot,  though 
neither  of  these  men  can  be  compared  to  him 
whose  life  we  are  now  tracing.  Young  Coligny 
was  at  court  very  early  in  life.  While  there 
he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Francis  of 
Lothrmgia,  who  subsequently  became  an  im- 
placable and  bitter  enemy.  The  young  courtier 
advanced  from  one  degree  of  honor  to  another, 
till  in  1552  he  became  an  admiral.  History 
takes  him  up  with  interest  upon  his  assump- 
tion of  this  title.  Henry  II  began  a  war  with 
Spain.  Even  Coligny's  bravery  could  not  save 
France  from  defeat.  Having  lost  the  battle 
of  St.  Quentin,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
of  Gaud.  But  God  designed  that  this  involun- 
tary confinement  of  that  pure-minded  hero 
should  prove  a  blessing  to  all  France.  While 
in  prison  he  read  the  Bible  and  the  writings 
of  the  Reformers.  Thus  he  arrived  at  a  higher 
stage  of  knowledge  than  was  afforded  him  by 
Romish  traditions.  He  was  restored  to  free- 
dom by  the  peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  but  he 
was  henceforth  ardently  attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  French  Reformation. 

He  was  at  this  time  forty  years  of  age.  The 
purity  of  his  life,  the  seriousness  of  his  charac- 
ter, his  unmovable  faith,  and  his  tried  bravery 
pointed  him  out  as  the  leader  of  the  Protest- 
ants, and  gave  him  an  influence  of  which  even 
Conde  was  jealous.  Yet  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  service  of  his  country,  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  II,  without  drawing  his  sword  in  de- 
fense of  his  faith.  But  after  numerous  in- 
trigues, contradictory  edicts,  and  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Guises,  he  finally  determined  to 
engage  in  war.  When  we  take  an  impartial 
view  of  the  schemes,  and  plots,  and  crimes  of 
that  bloody  period  we  can  not  but  justify  the 
admiral  in  defending  himself  against  those 
enemies  who  were  opponents  of  France  and  of 
the  king  before   they  were  persecutors  of  the 
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Reformation  and  of  Coligny.  Yet  he  did  not 
come  to  this  fearful  conclusion  without  great 
opposition.  He  did  not  despise  the  wisdom 
and  advice  of  woman,  and  he  followed  the 
counsel  of  Charlotte  of  Loval,  his  pious  and 
devoted  wife.  She  advised  him  that  if  he  had 
to  decide  between  taking  up  the  sword  and 
renouncing  his  religion  he  must  choose  the 
former.  "  I  implore  you  in  God's  name,"  said 
she,  "  to  take  no  backward  step.  If  you  do  I 
will  testify  against  you  in  the  judgment  day." 
Charles  IX  had  just  ascended  the  throne.  By 
the  order  of  Conde  Coligny  was  nominated 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Protestant  alliance. 
He  opposed  the  policy  of  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  German  and  English  Protestants,  for  he 
thought  it  best  that  Frenchmen  conduct  their 
own  interests.  Yet  he  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  a  different  view.  However,  he  henceforth 
fought  with  heart  and  hand  beneath  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Reformation.  Where  can  his  equal 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  French  Protest- 
antism? 

We  have  not  room  for  a  full  recital  of  the 
great  deeds  of  the  Protestant  heroes.  We  can 
only  portray  a  few  of  those  which  have  dis- 
tinguished Coligny  and  his  Huguenot  brethren. 
It  seems  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  relieve 
him  from  complicity  with  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  One  word  of  the  admiral 
himself  does  more  to  exonerate  him  than  all 
the  lengthy  defenses  which  he  wrote  on  this 
subject.  After  the  amputation  of  a  finger 
which  had  been  crushed  by  a  copper  ball  from 
the  gun  of  the  king-murderer,  Maurevel,  he 
camly  said,  "  I  have  no  enemies  except  the 
gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Guise,  yet  I  would 
not  say  that  they  have  been  the  instrument  of 
this  injury."  Who  can  imagine  that  a  man  so 
incapable  of  suspicion  could  be  capable  of  com- 
plicity with  the  murderer  of  one  of  his  fellow- 
beings? 

At  the  .time  when  he  was  besieging  Chartres 
he  received  the  news  of  his  wife's  final  illness. 
He  hastened  to  her  with  skillful  physicians, 
but  her  disease  was  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 
She  died  March  7,  1568,  and  left  her  husband 
in  profound  grief.  Her  sickness  had  been  pro- 
duced by  excessive  exertions  in  nursing  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  at 
Orleans.  But  the  death  of  his  wife  did  not 
cause  Coligny  to  intermit  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  French  Reformation.  He  used  every 
possible  means  to  force  the  king  to  put  an  end 
to  the  inhuman  slaughter  of  his  Protestant 
subjects. 

We  now  come  to  the  catastrophe  which  put 
so  remarkable  a  termination  to  the  life  of  this 


great  Christian  hero.  He  had  scarcely  been 
restored  from  a  severe  illness,  under  which  he 
suffered  at  St.  Etienne,  before  he  led  his  army 
against  Paris,  the  capital  of  the  nation.  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis  and  the  Guises  were  his  oppo- 
nents. They  were  too  weak  for  him,  and  the 
court,  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  Papal 
nuncio  and  the  Spanish  embassador,  reluctantly 
concluded  the  peace  of  August  8,  1570.  Co- 
ligny withdrew  to  La  Rochelle,  where  he  was 
present  at  the  Seventh  National  Synod,  which 
was  presided  over  by  Theodore  Beza.  Being 
weary  of  civil  war,  Coligny  now  acted  upon 
his  declared  principle  "  that  it  is  better  to  die 
than  to  be  continually  anxious  about  life." 
He  fearlessly  went  to  Paris  on  a  visit  to 
Charles  IX,  who,  young  as  he  was,  was  well 
acquainted  with  arts  of  flattery  and  deception. 
The  king  called  him  his  "father,"  embraced 
him,  swore  that  he  wished  his  advice,  and  said 
to  him  with  a  fiendish  trickery,  "We  now 
have  you  with  us,  and  you  should  not  leave 
even  if  you  wished  to  do  so."  Coligny  is  con- 
ferred with  concerning  the  projected  campaign 
to  Flanders.  On  Friday,  August  22d,  he  is 
summoned  to  the  Louvre.  On  his  return  he 
is  wounded  by  Maurevel,  one  ball  crushing  his 
finger,  another  his  elbow.  Inflammation  set  in, 
owing  to  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  bullets. 
The  bystanders,  Henry  of  Navarre,  Prince 
Conde,  and  Larochefoucault,  weep  in  gr#at  sor- 
row. Coligny  calmly  says,  "  My  friends,  why 
do  you  weep?  I  deem  myself  most  happy  in 
being  wounded  for  my  Master's  sake."  He 
turns  to  preacher  Merlin  and  says,  "Let  us 
pray  to  the  Lord  our  God  that  he  will  endow 
us  with  the  grace  of  steadfastness."  While 
the  devoted  Merlin  is  engaged  in  prayer  the 
dying  hero  pours  out  his  soul  to  God,  rededi- 
cates  himself  to  his  service,  and  declares  him- 
self ready  either  to  live  or  to  die.  He  now 
turns  to  his  servant  and  commands  him  to 
count  out  a  hundred  dollars  to  Merlin  for  the 
poor  of  Paris.  Charles  IX  enters  the  chamber 
and  says,  "  My  father,  you  have  the  wound, 
but  I  have  eternal  sorrow  for  you."  With  a 
bitter  curse  the  king  declares  that  he  will 
avenge  the  dreadful  murder.  A  few  hours 
later  and  that  same  king  gives  the  signal  for 
the  butcheries  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  night, 
August  24,  1572. 

Shortly  before  daybreak  Coligny  was  aroused 
from  slumber  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  and 
the  tramping  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Guises. 
Merlin  prayed  with  him  again,  when  the  ad- 
miral requested  his  attendants  to  flee  for  their 
life.  He  assured  them  that,  as  for  him,  he 
was    ready    to    die.     The    palace    doors    were 
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forced  open  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The 
watchers  in  Coligny's  room  were  hurled  to  the 
floor.  For  a  moment  even  the  hard-hearted 
Behme  trembles  in  his  presence.  "  Young 
man,"  said  the  dying  hero  quietly,  "you  are 
making  your  attack  upon  a  wounded  and  aged 
man  whose  life  you  can  only  shorten  very  lit- 
tle." The  assassin  immediately  pierced  his 
body  with  the  crowbar  with  which  he  had 
forced  open  the  door.  Coligny  raised  up  and 
protested  against  such  vile  conduct,  but  he 
was  then  struck  upon  the  head  by  many  vio- 
lent hands.  The  voice  of  the  Duke  of  Guise 
was  heard  from  below — "  Behme,  are  you 
ready?"  Then  the  body  of  the  old  warrior 
was  thrown  out  of  the  window  upon  the 
stones  beneath.  He  was  recognized  at  once 
by  the  Guises  and  the  Duke  of  Angouleme, 
who  kicked  him  in  the  face.  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  common  receptacle  of  the  filth 
of  the  city,  and  his  severed  head  was  em- 
balmed by  the  order  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
sent  by  him  to  Rome.  A  few  years  subse- 
quently the  body  of  this  same  Duke  of  Guise 
was  trampled  by  Henry  III,  and  one  day 
when  Catherine  de  Medicis  met  the  son  of  the 
martyr  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  she  said 
to  him,  "  You  are  very  much  like  your  father." 
"  May  God  grant  me  such  a  blessing!"  was  his 
calm  reply. 

"We  may  now  ask,  "Why  did  France  not  re- 
ceive the  Reformation  when  Coligny  and  many 
other  men  of  his  stamp  worked  so  ardently  for 
it?  There  are  many  reasons.  The  faithless- 
ness of  the  Italian  Catherine,  the  ambition  of 
the  Lothringians,  and  the  chicanery  of  Rome 
and  Spain  have  all  had  an  important  part  in 
opposing  it.  But  the  chief  cause  was  the  want 
of  religious  spirit  in  the  French  heart.  Rabe- 
lais and  Montaigne  are  more  faithful  represent- 
atives of  the  French  character  than  was  the 
great  Calvin.  France  has  loved  the  mass  much 
more  than  repentance.  But  we  trust  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  crimes  of  Roman- 
ism will  be  avenged  by  the  thorough  awaken- 
ing of  that  nation  to  a  powerful  Christian  life. 
The  religion  of  Christ  is  adapted  to  all  people, 
no  matter  what  their  national  characteristics 
may  be.  Is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  Co- 
ligny and  Calvin  will  have  their  successors, 
and  that  the  murder  of  St.  Bartholomew  will 
have  its  requital  in  a  pure  and  vigorous 
French  Protestantism? 


Many  trust  God  for  the  wants  of  their  souls 
who  do  not  for  the  wants  of  their  bodies. 


MY  VICTORY. 


BY    AUGUSTA    MOOEB. 


What  is  the  victory  to  you? 

It  cost  you  not  a  groan; 
'T  is  mine,  made  dearly  sacred  by 

The  blood  of  all  my  own. 

I  saw  my  country's  starry  flag 

By  traitor  hands  assailed; 
Fierce  was  the  struggle  in  my  soul, 

But  love  of  right  prevailed. 

I  choked  my  anguish  firmly  down, 

Smiling,  I  bade  them  go, 
My  husband  and  our  noble  sons, 

To  fight  our  country's  foe. 
No  heart  of  woman  ever  leaned 

On  fonder,  truer  breast; 
No  heart  of  mother  more  than  mine 

Was  comforted  and  blest. 

The  sun  had  never,  never  shone 

On  happier  home  than  mine; 
That  more  such  homes  might  brighten  earth 

I  could  my  all  resign. 

I  looked  beneath  the  future's  vail 

With  clear,  prophetic  eye, 
And  saw  that  for  the  future's  sake 

Some  good  men  now  must  die. 
"And  why  not  thine?"  the  holy  voice 

Within  me  uttered  low; 
And,  grateful  for  such  men  to  give, 

I  cheerly  bade  them  go. 

Now  God  accepts  my  sacrifice; 

All  that  my  heart  could  yield 
Lies  in  the  cleansing  blood  that  flows 

On  Bichmond's  glorious  field. 
I  weep,  for  I  am  desolate, 

Heart-broken,  all  alone, 
But  would  not  take  my  offerings  back — 

Their  glory  is  my  own. 

0,  they  have  triumphed  dying  thus 

For  this  grand  victory; 
The  joy,  the  glory  are  mine  own, 

What  can  they  be  to  thee? 


THE  BEAUTIFUL. 


BT    H.    B.    WARDWELL. 


This  is  a  world  of  beauty,  where  it  dwells 

On  every  moss-stained  rock  and  ocean  shells ; 

Blooms  in  each  forest  leaf,  and  brightly  glows 

On  cloud  and  summit  in  the  eve's  repose; 

Smiles  round  the  gates  of  morning  and  of  night, 

Flashes  in  fountains  leaping  to  the  light; 

Gleams  in  the  river-wave  and  lake  of  blue, 

Makes  the  young  flowers  bright  urns  for  golden  dew; 

Upon  the  fragments  of  the  worn-out  storm 

Burns  in  the  rainbow  of  resplendent  form; 

Scenes  of  the  beautiful  and  grand  are  here, 

Coming  and  fading  through  each  circling  year. 
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GREAT  SACRIFICES  FOR  LITTLE  THINGS. 


BY    MRS.    ELIZABETH    W .     TRUE. 


MOST  people  are  unwilling  to  make  a  little 
sacrifice  for  a  great  thing,  and  the  same 
persons  are  such  as  are  making  great  sacrifi- 
ces for  little  things.  0,  this  fallen  world  of 
ours  is  full  of  these  great  sacrifices  for  little 
things!  Hear  the  husband  or  the  wife,  for  the 
sake  of  a  liitle  retaliating  word,  which  comes 
from  a  bad  feeling  and  not  a  good  one,  say 
something  that  will  destroy  the  happiness  of 
both  for  days  or  weeks,  or  perhaps  set  to 
crumbling  the  foundation  upon  which  the  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  life  was  depending.  I  do 
not  mean  that  their  simple  living  together 
decently  is  prevented,  for  that  is  not  happiness, 
though  a  little  word  sometimes  results  in 
hindering  this.  These  words,  which  at  first 
are  used  to  indulge  some  smart  feeling,  lead  to 
a  loss  of  that  comprehensive  and  delicate  con- 
fidence indispensable  to  the  happiness  designed 
for  married  life. 

Again,  how  great  a  sacrifice  does  a  parent 
make  who  allows  the  annoyances  of  various 
petty  things  to  concentrate  in  one  moment  of 
trial  with  a  child,  and  in  the  view  of  that  child 
becomes  like  a  demon  for  a  time!  What  a 
sacrifice  of  the  child's  respect  and  its  tender- 
ness of  affection  does  that  parent  make!  A 
young  lady  once  said  to  one  who  was  as  famil- 
iar with  her  as  herself,  as  her  father  was  near 
death,  "I  can  not  regret  to  have  my  father 
die,  for  it  is  a  relief  to  me  to  think  that  I 
shall  never  see  him  angry  again."  And  yet 
this  was  an  uncommonly  good  father  in  every 
thing  but  this.  I  do  not  wonder  that  that 
mother  went  perfectly  distracted  who  struck 
her  child  when  it  was  unaware  and  at  disad- 
vantage, so  that  it  fell  from  where  it  was 
standing  and  died,  its  neck  having  broken  in 
the  fall.  This  occurred  not  many  years  ago, 
nor  far  from  us.  It  was  standing  somewhere 
in  disobedience,  but  that  was  not  the  way  to 
bring  it  down.  This  is  an  extreme  or  uncom- 
mon case  in  its  results,  but  not  in  the  means 
used.  It  is  a  wonder  that  many  a  child  has 
not  been  killed  in  some  similar  way. 

Many  a  child's  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
its  parent  has  been  killed.  Wholesome  pun- 
ishment will  not  destroy  either  confidence  or 
affection,  for  God  is  in  it,  justifying  the  parent 
to  the  heart  of  the  child  when  such  punish- 
ment is  administered.  And  in  other  ways 
parents  are  making  great  sacrifices  with  their 
children  and  sacrifices  of  them  for  little  things; 
sacrifices  of  their  natural  regard  for  truth,  for 


justice,  for  mercy  by  a  succession  of  decep- 
tions, a  disregard  of  righteous  claims  or  hard- 
heartedness  where  pity  is  called  for,  and  all 
these  a  hundred  times  over  for  some  trifling 
convenience  till  the  lines  for  human  conduct 
originally  drawn  upon  the  soul  by  its  Maker 
are  confused  if  not  obliterated;  and  if  they  are 
ever  brought  out  again  it  must  be  by  some 
other  hand,  and  the  child  will  then  come  to 
look  back  upon  the  parent  with  astonishment 
and  distrust. 

There  comes  before  me  now  the  puzzled  look 
of  a  little  girl  about  five  years  old  as  she 
stood  beside  me  a  little  while  ago  in  my 
neighbor's  dining-room,  her  hand  in  mine, 
when    the    door-bell    rang    and    Bridget    soon 

announced  that  a  lady,  Mrs.  ,  was  in  the 

parlor.  "Why  did  n't  you  tell  her  that  we 
were  not  at  home?"  said  the  grandmother  of 
the  little  girl  as  the  mother  was  deprecating 
the  call.  "  Because,"  said  Bridget,  "  she  saw 
yon  all  as  she  passed  the  windows;  I  saw  her 
look  up."  What  could  the  little  grandchild 
make  of  it?  and  then  in  a  few  moments  to 
hear  her  mother  so  glad  to  see  the  lady  that 
she  had  just  now  wished  had  kept  away!  I 
pitied  the  child.  I  looked  upon  her  as  a  plant 
that  it  would  be  a  mercy  if  the  Master  should 
order  transplanted  to  another  climate. 

And  here  is  a  daughter — a  young  lady  mak- 
ing great  sacrifices  for  little  things.  From 
some  false  notion  about  beauty  of  person,  she 
is  compressing  her  waist  so  that  to  get  a  full 
breath  is  impossible.  The  delicate  organs,  com- 
pressed to  the  point  of  dying,  cry  out  for  relief, 
while  the  whole  machinery  of  life  is  retarded. 
The  side  aches,  the  heart  palpitates;  fainting 
ensues,  and  erelong  confirmed  disease  or  sudden 
death  follows.  It  seemed  a  few  years  ago  that 
this  barbarity  of  compressing  any  part  of  the 
body  to  add  to  its  beauty  was  left  exclusively 
to  the  savage  tribes.  We  were  mistaken.  Sup- 
pose beauty  to  be  gained  in  such  a  way,  what  a 
sacrifice  to  make  for  it!  But  Nature  will  show 
you  that  if  you  violate  her  laws  she  will  give 
you  deformity  instead  of  beauty.  You  may 
get  the  slender  waist,  but  }tou  will  get  with  it, 
if  not  the  crooked  spine,  the  clouded  skin,  the 
dull  eye,  and  the  strangled  expression;  you 
will  get  with  it  low  spirits,  flutterings,  and 
heartsickness,  and  at  a  future  period  of  your 
life  irremediable  disease  for  yourself  or  your 
offspring.  There  is  a  time  when,  pertaining  to 
sins  against  the  body,  it  is  too  late  to  repent. 
I  once  heard  a  young  physician  say  that  he 
would  no  more  marry  a  young  lady  with  a 
disproportionately  small  waist  than  he  would 
marry  one  with  any  other  deformity. 
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But  do  young  men  make  great  sacrifices  for 
little  things?  Said  an  inspired  writer,  "I 
write  to  you,  young  men,  because  ye  are 
strong."  Young  men  have  not  the  vanity 
that  young  ladies  have  to  risk  killing  them- 
selves for  what  they  suppose  will  insure  some 
point  of  beauty.  They  are  too  strong  for  this. 
Yet  I  heard  but  yesterday  of  one  high  in 
business  office,  high  in  Church  relationship, 
high  in  social  position,  who,  for  one  instance 
of  gratification  of  the  lower  propensities,  cast 
himself  down  from  all  these  like  a  star  falling 
from  heaven.  He  was  not  fortified  against 
"  her  whose  steps  take  hold  on  hell."  She  was 
not  in  one  of  the  gates  of  hell  where  she 
belonged;  he  did  not  go  after  her  there;  but 
the  great  destroyer  set  her  as  a  trap  in  the 
household.  0,  what  a  sacrifice  of  every  thing — 
of  conscience,  of  honor,  of  happiness,  his  own 
and  that  of  his  friends  did  that  strong  being 
make!  He  went  into  obscurity  as  his  reputa- 
tion went,  and  died.  He  said  that  from  the 
hour  he  sacrificed  his  conscience  to  his  passion 
"the  pains  of  hell  got  hold  upon  him."  He 
despised  himself;  he  despised  her  who,  with 
the  appearance  of  virtue,  had  it  not  at  heart. 
He  could  not  endure  her  in  his  sight.  He 
charged  her  with  being  the  seducer,  and  she 
charged  him.  But  he  could  have  endured  his 
hatred  of  her — it  would  have  been  a  support 
to  him — if  he  had  not  hated  himself.  This  is 
the  lamentation  of  those  who  are  destroyed, 
whatever  part  others  may  have  borne  in  it: 
"I  have  destroyed  myself;"  "I  have  sacrificed 
all  and  gained  nothing." 


THE  GOOD  DIE  NOT. 


BY     REV.     F.     S.     CAS81DT. 


THE  good  never  die.  After  their  life-work 
is  done  they  drop  from  human  sight,  but 
they  still  live  on  earth  in  the  precious  in- 
fluences they  leave  behind  them.  "  Their  works 
do  follow  them,"  says  the  inspired  revelator. 
We  see  and  hear  them  not  after  they  descend 
to  the  tomb,  but  they  are  impersonated  in  all 
they  have  ever  done  for  Christ  and  his  cause. 
The  pulsations  of  their  noble  lives  are  felt  in 
the  great  heart  of  humanity,  and  the  world 
moves,  however  slowly,  all  the  more  heaven- 
ward because  they  still  live  in  it  by  their 
works  and  influence.  Nothing  they  have  done 
to  bless  the  world  can  ever  die. 

So  far  as  we  know,  nothing  has  ever  existed 
that  exists  not  now.  In  the  material  world 
this   truth   is   challenged   by  none.     Things,  it 


is  true,  change  their  forms  and  presentations 
to  the  eye  under  the  modifying  laws  of  their 
existence,  but  they  never  lose  their  substantive 
quality.  Bishop  Clark,  your  worthy  predeces- 
sor, says  with  rare  elegance  and  beauty,  "  The 
dust  beneath  our  feet  has  often  moved  with 
life,  and  will  throb  with  life  again.  The  raw 
materials  out  of  which  the  principle  of  life 
constructs  its  organs  and  weaves  its  garments 
from  age  to  age  are  always  here.  The  stuff 
of  which  the  universe  is  made  is  indestructible, 
'nothing  can  be  put  to  it  nor  any  thing  taken 
from  it.'  Could  you  burn  up  the  globe  or  dis- 
solve the  stars  you  would  neither  increase  nor 
diminish  aught  of  the  substance  of  things. 
Time  through  all  its  mighty  revolutions  can 
not  destroy  an  atom,  'for  that  which  hath 
been  is  now.'" 

In  the  highest  sense  must  this  truth  hold  in 
the  moral  world.  Truth  and  virtue  as  they 
have  evolved  in  the  lives  of  the  pious  must 
live  on  in  their  vitality  and  indestructibility. 
That  word  spoken  for  Christ  a  thousand  years 
ago  is  an  evangel  for  truth  now;  that  deed 
done  in  the  name  of  Jesus  and  for  the  welfare 
of  humanity  in  the  days  of  Paul  the  apostle  is 
still  a  living,  glorious  power  in  the  world, 
albeit  the  lips  that  spoke  the  one  and  the 
hands  that  performed  the  other  have  been 
silent  and  motionless  in  the  grave  for  centuries. 
Well  may  one  ask, 

"Can  that  man  be  dead 
Whose  spiritual  influence  is  on  his  kind? 
He  lives  in  glory,  and  his  speaking  dust 
Has  more  of  life  than  half  its  breathing  molds." 

Is  the  noble  Paul  dead?  Do  Luther  and  Wes- 
ley, not  to  speak  of  myriads  of  God's  honored 
saints,  live  no  more  on  earth?  Nay,  verily, 
reader.  They  still  live  here — live  in  all  the 
power  and  preciousness  of  an  influence  which 
can  never  die.  Many  are  journeying  to  the 
skies  this  hour  in  this  vale  of  tears  because 
these  worthies  still  live  on  earth.  The  good 
die  not.  Precious  thought!  When  we  con- 
sider it  in  all  its  sublime  significance,  how 
much  have  we  to  live  for!  What  motives 
have  we  so  to  order  our  lives  that  we  may 
bequeath  when  we  leave  the  world  such  in- 
fluences as  deserve  to  live  forever!  As  the 
pious  and  holy  of  every  age  and  clime  are  still 
living  on  earth  as  the  friends  of  Jesus  and  the 
helpers  of  their  race,  so  may  we  if  we  do  our 
appointed  work  in  our  day  and  generation. 
Souls  may  follow  us  to  heaven  as  they  have 
followed  the  dead  good  in  all  ages  if  we  take 
our  true  position  in  the  world  and  faithfully 
execute  life's  high  and  holy  mission.     We  may 
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so  live  that  the  world  can  not  forget  us  when 
we  are  gone.  Ours,  reader,  is  the  God-given 
prerogative  to  leave  behind  us,  if  faithful, 
memorials  that  shall  "  appear  unto  this  genera- 
tion and  every  generation  following."  Truly 
said  is  it  that 

"  Virtue  outbuilds  the  pyramids; 
Her  monuments  shall  last  when  Egypt's  fall." 

Life's  great  work  is  summed  up  in  a  few 
words:  "Fear  God  and  keep  his  command- 
ments, for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man." 
Eesolve,  reader,  by  Divine  grace,  that  you  will 
do  your  whole  duty,  and  doing  this  in  the  fear 
of  God  you  may  rest  assured  that  death  will 
secure  to  you,  come  when,  where,  or  how  it 
may,  a  double  immortality — immortality  on 
earth  and  immortality  in  heaven. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


BY     MISS    VIRGINIA    PENNY. 


"  A  woman  can  not  do  the  thing  she  ought, 
Which  means  whatever  perfect  thing  she  can, 
In  life,  in  art,  in  science,  but  she  fears 
To  let  the  perfect  action  take  its  part 
And  rest  there:  she  must  prove  what  she  can  do 
Before  she  does  it — prate  of  woman's  rights, 
Of  woman's  mission,  woman's  function,  till 
The  men — who  are  prating  too  on  their  side — cry, 
A  woman's  function  plainly  is — to  talk." 

Aurora  Leigh. 


MEN  and  women  may  be  classed,  like  the 
members  of  the  vegetable  world,  into  gen- 
era, species,  and  individuals.  There  is  nearly 
as  marked  a  difference  between  the  individuals 
that  compose  the  species  and  genera.  One 
man  or  woman  may  be  a  mushroom,  another 
an  oak,  one  a  vine,  another  a  shrub,  etc.  It  is 
not  sex  that  makes  the  difference  in  their  moral 
and  mental  natures.  One  man  differs  as  much 
from  another  in  disposition,  character,  taste, 
and  inclinations,  as  from  a  woman,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  to  hold  true  of  women, 
though  not  in  so  marked  a  degree,  inasmuch  as 
their  individuality,  as  a  general  thing,  is  not  so 
fully  and  distinctly  developed. 

Woman  has  received  a  different  physical  or- 
ganization from  man,  but  we  doubt  if  there 
exists  a  sexual  difference  in  mind  and  morals. 
We  can  not  convince  ourselves  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  moral  and  mental  constitutions  of 
the  two  sexes.  The  difference  in  the  intellects 
of  men  and  women,  we  think,  lies  in  the  ex- 
tent of  expansion  and  the  nature  of  the  devel- 
opment, not  in  the  original  number  or  quality 


of  the  mental  powers.  Woman's  mind  is  more 
suggestive  than  man's.  A  man  will  take  a 
subject  and  revolve  it  in  his  mind  till  he  has 
educed  new  thoughts,  which  he  works  into  an 
essay,  newspaper  article,  or  it  may  be  a  volume. 
A  woman  will  be  more  likely  to  take  books  on 
the  subject  that  interest  her,  and  read,  and 
have  new  ideas  suggested,  or  created,  which  she 
forms  into  materials  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
And  yet  women  generally  have  not  the  power 
to  permeate,  to  analyze,  to  appropriate  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  writer  like  men. 
But  this  difference  is  the  result  of  cultivation. 

Delicacy  of  organization  may  possibly  tend 
to  promote  the  growth  of  some  of  the  mental 
faculties — those  of  imagination  and  observation, 
and  retard  the  growth  of  others,  as  reason  and 
firmness.  We  doubt  whether  woman  is  by  na- 
ture more  imaginative  than  man.  That  faculty 
is  often  developed  in  her  at  the  expense  of  her 
other  faculties,  and  in  many  cases  will  prove 
more  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  "In  compar- 
ing the  intellectual  powers  of  the  sexes,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  consider  distinctly  the 
philosophical  talent,  which  meditates;  the  talent 
of  memory,  which  collects;  the  talent  of  imag- 
ination, which  creates;  the  moral  and  political 
talent,  which  governs."  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  women  are  capable  of  a  greater  variety  of 
attainments  than  men,  but  do  not  become  so 
thorough.  Few  women  equal  learned  men  in 
their  devotion  to  any  one  scientific  pursuit, 
their  constant  devotion  to  study,  their  thor- 
oughness and  their  general  information;  for  the 
number  of  women  is  small  indeed  who  are  en- 
couraged, or  have  the  facilities  for  reaching  this 
stand-point.  Women  who  devote  themselves  to 
study  are  less  free  and  lively  in  conversation 
than  others.  They  have  less  time  to  devote  to 
the  accomplishments,  and  are,  therefore,  less 
acceptable  to  the  other  sex.  But  they  gener- 
ally have  stricter  ideas  of  morality  and  pro- 
priety than  others,  and  greater  force  of  charac- 
ter. The  majority  of  married  ladies  in  medium 
circumstances  have  a  moderate  degree  of  intel- 
ligence. Some  are  above  mediocrity,  but  a 
large  number  are  below.  Married  women  have 
less  time  for  reading  than  men.  The  cares  of 
their  families  call  for  most — in  many  cases — all 
of  their  time.  The  majority  of  women  in  in- 
dustrial vocations  are  nearly  on  a  par  in  intel- 
ligence. The  mass  of  women  at  twenty-five 
are  equal  in  development  of  mind  and  general 
attainments  to  the  mass  of  men  of  the  same 
age;  but  at  fifty  men  are  superior;  and  why? 
Because  while  women  have  been  giving  life 
and  nourishment  to  children,  and  engaged  in 
household  duties  that  occupied  their  time  and 
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attention,  men,  by  the  contact  and  conflict  of 
mind  with  mind,  by  the  exercise  of  thought, 
the  general  information  obtained  by  observa- 
tion, conversation,  and  experience,  have  been 
rising  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence. There  is  a  greater  variety  in  the  at- 
tainments, mental  culture,  and  original  thought 
of  men  than  of  women.  There  is  every  grade 
from  the  lowest  biped  in  the  scale  of  reason,  to 
the  most  exalted  intellect.  The  chasm  that  now 
exists  between  men  and  women  intellectually 
we  would  see  bridged.  In  some  of  the  lyceums 
of  the  Eastern  States  the  ladies,  as  well  as 
gentlemen,  take  a  part  in  the  discussions.  We 
think  it  a  more  sensible  way  of  meeting  than 
in  some  of  the  social  gatherings  where  gossip, 
nonsense,  silly  plays,  and  indifferent  music  oc- 
cupy the  hours.  Women  are  sneered  at  by 
some  men  as  strong-minded,  because  they  do 
not  like  for  a  woman  to  have  a  will  or  an  opin- 
ion that  does  not  coincide  with  their  own.  If 
women  have  the  same  native  talent  as  men, 
and  the  same  cultivation  of  that  talent,  why 
have  they  not  the  same  right  to  form  and  ex- 
press opinions?  How  often  is  man  represented 
as  the  head,  woman  as  the  heart!  We  advocate 
a  union  of  head  and  heart  in  both  man  and 
woman — a  happy  blending  of  the  two. 

Most  women  have  quick  perceptive  powers, 
and  some  are  more  quick-witted  than  men. 
The  Creator  has  made  the  sensibilities  of  wo- 
men finer,  consequently  they  receive  impres- 
sions more  vividly  than  men.  The  judgments 
of  women,  in  fact,  are  more  reliable  and  sooner 
formed  than  those  of  men.  Some  say  that  they 
arrive  at  their  conclusions  by  a  more  rapid 
course  of  reasoning — others  that  it  is  more  the 
result  of  a  natural  sagacity,  or  instinct,  than 
by  a  course  of  reasoning.  Let  the  cause  be 
what  it  will,  the  fact  is  not  altered.  There  is 
a  want  of  appreciation  by  the  sexes.  They 
know  but  little  of  each  other's  tastes  and  pur- 
suits, temptations  and  encouragements.  This 
partly  arises  from  the  difference  of  education 
and  prospects  in  the  sexes. 

Love  and  religion  have  been  the  strong  im- 
pelling powers  of  women  for  ages,  power  and 
wealth  of  men.  Women  are  not  capable  of  as 
much  gratitude  as  men.  nor  so  courageous  in 
the  expression  of  it.  Women  often  receive 
kindness  and  attention  where  men  would  be 
passed  by.  Women  are  more  sensitive  than 
men.  Pity  is  a  soul-impelling  power,  and  one 
which  women  largely  possess.  The  charge  has 
been  made  that  women  are  more  indolent  than 
men.  We  deny  the  charge.  Women  are  not 
naturally  more  indolent,  and   when   habitually 

so,  it  is  confined  to  women  of  wealth,  or  those 
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whom  the  customs  of  society  seem  to  justify  in 
being  so.  Misbehavior  is  more  rare  among 
women  than  men.  Men  are  much  more  natu- 
ral and  childlike  in  their  manners  and  conver- 
sation than  women.  They  plunge  right  into  a 
subject,  while  ladies  wind  about  like  a  crystal 
stream  in  a  meadow.  The  minds  and  actions 
of  men  are  more  practical  than  those  of  wo- 
men. Women  are  more  fond  of  dress,  and  fine 
houses,  and  elegant  furniture  than  men.  They 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  the  ornamental. 
In  some  places  there  is  much  rivalry  between 
women  of  fortune  in  their  styles  of  living. 
The  passions  and  appetites  of  men  are  stronger 
than  those  of  women.  There  are  in  all  large 
cities  both  demons  and  angels  in  the  form 
of  men.  One  class  is  luring  to  destruction 
while  the  other  is  trying  to  save.  Besides, 
there  are  all  intermediate  grades — every  class 
and  condition.  The  dominion  of  woman,  even 
when  arbitrary,  is  seldom  cruel.  It  is  rather  a 
disposition  of  caprice  than  of  oppression.  Men 
generally  have  more  uniform  tempers  than 
women,  but  it  is  because  they  have  better 
health,  not  so  many  annoyances,  and  more 
things  of  a  pleasant  and  interesting  nature  to 
occupy  their  minds.  Men  have  more  expanded 
views  and  better  judgment.  They  also  excel 
women  in  business  qualifications.  Women  may 
beg  more  successfully  for  a  benevolent  object, 
but  men  give  more  largely.  It  is  not  that  wo- 
men are  less  generous  than  men,  but  most  of 
them  have  less  to  be  generous  with.  The  cus- 
toms of  society  have  done  much  to  abolish  the 
original  characteristics  of  the  sexes.  The  qual- 
ities for  which  men  were  once  noted  as  men, 
and  the  qualities  that  gave  grace  to  women. 
are  less  confined  to  the  sexes.  The  line  of  de- 
markation  has  become  less  distinct.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  the  qualities  have  become  modified 
and  blended  in  most  people.  Bravery,  courage, 
and  firmness  are  not  confined  to  men,  nor  ten- 
derness, fortitude,  and  patience  to  women. 
Women  lead  a  more  sedentary  life  than  men. 
They  are  more  quiet  and  contemplative.  A 
woman's  resources  for  beguiling  thought  are 
more  limited  than  a  man's.  Women's  minds 
are  less  strengthened  by  exercise  than  those  of 
men.  The  views  of  men  are  generally  less  su- 
perficial. One  reason  is,  they  mingle  more  with 
each  other.  They  learn  much  by  such  inter- 
course. They  mix  indiscriminately.  There  is 
not  the  same  reserve  between  those  of  different 
positions  in  social  life.  I  make  an  exception. 
in  regard  to  the  liberality  of  men's  views.  It 
is  that  the  mass  of  men  have  not  very  liberal, 
just,  or  correct  views  of  what  women  may 
and  can  do  with  propriety..    They  would  limit 
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her  duties  entirely  to  home.  They  would  not 
permit  any  to  enter  the  store,  the  workshop, 
the  counting-room,  nor  even  the  more  exalted 
and  refining  atmosphere  of  the  study  or  the 
atelier.  They  would  exclude  her  more  espe- 
cially from  the  professions.  There  may  exist 
more  stamina  in  the  character  of  men,  but  less 
delicacy.  The  attachments  of  men  for  women 
are  thought  to  be  more  short-lived,  but  more 
fervent  and  ardent  than  those  of  women  for 
men.  The  coquetry  with  which  the  female  sex 
is  charged  is  fast  becoming  a  characteristic  of 
the  other.  Women  are  generally  more  tender 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  than  men.  Women  are  thought 
to  have  less  moderation  than  men — to  be  more 
subject  to  extremes.  Women  have  more  forti- 
tude— men  more  courage.  Man  was  made  to 
act,  woman  to  endure. 

Says  Mrs.  Hale,  "Of  all  the  sinful  deeds 
done  on  earth,  nine-tenths  are  committed  by 
men,  or  caused  by  their  wickedness.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  professed  followers  of 
Christ  are  women.  In  judging  between  the 
sexes  Jesus  has  left  his  record,  that  man  is  the 
greatest  sinner;  and  hence  Christian  lawgivers 
should  take  warning  and  example,  restrain  their 
own  passions,  and  make  laws  to  punish  their 
own  sex,  while  carefully  protecting  the  honor, 
safety,  and  happiness  of  women.  I  anticipate 
the  time  when  wise  and  good  men  will  consider 
this  subject  of  providing  for  the  wellbeing  of 
the  female  sex  as  their  most  important  earthly 
duty.  Hitherto  the  mass  of  men  in  Christian 
countries  may  be  said  to  be  at  enmity  with  any 
improvement  of  women  that  does  not  gratify 
their  own  sensuous  propensities.  Women  are 
free  to  adorn  their  persons;  but  if  they  seek  to 
cultivate  their  minds  it  is  treason  against  the 
prerogative  of  man.  The  source  from  whence 
this  jealousy  of  female  intelligence  springs  is 
not  fear  that  the  sex  will  not  excel  in  learning; 
it  is  hatred  of  the  moral  influence  the  sex 
would  wield  were  they  better  instructed.  Sen- 
suality and  selfishness  always  dread  enlightened 
women."  If  truth  is  eternal,  and  if  men  and 
women  are  both  endowed  with  reason,  why 
must  they  have  different  codes  of  morals? 
Works  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  race 
are  especially  adapted  to  women;  those  more 
intellectual,  as  well  as  those  requiring  greater 
physical  force,  are  best  adapted  to  men. 

Says  Mrs.  Childs,  "The  character  and  condi- 
tion of  woman  is  always  in  correspondence  with 
that  of  men;  and  both  sexes  have  always  fur- 
nished about  an  equal  number  of  exceptions  to 
the  general  character  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.     There    were    liberal-minded    women    as 


well  as  men  during  the  bigoted  times  of  Crom- 
well, and  many  an  English  matron  of  stainless 
character  educated  her  pure-minded  daughters 
far  from  the  corrupting  court  of  Charles  II. 
The  excellent  Lady  Russell,  who  was  perhaps 
the  very  best  woman  in  the  world,  lived  in 
these  profligate  times." 
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The  beauteous  flowers  in   wint'ry  tombs  now  sleeping, 

The  leafless  forest  moaning  on  the  hill, 
The  streamlet  hush'd  along  the  sheltered  valleys, 

And  lonely  meadows  all  so  white  and  still, 
Shall  feel  the  touch  of  Spring's  returning  footsteps, 

And  underneath  this  drapery  of  death 
Earth's  countless  pulses,  wak'd  to  new  vibrations, 

Will  leap  to  catch  her  life-inspiring  breath. 

Nature  in  grateful  diligence  will  hasten, 

With  skillful  hand  and  ministries  unseen, 
To  gem  with  glowing  jewel'd  bud  and  blossom, 

Her  flowing  robes  of  emerald-tinted  green; 
In  grand  old  aisles  of  ancient  grove-cathedrals, 

Bright-wing'd  choirs  will  ring  their  choral  strains, 
And  down  the  vales  the  pure,  free-gushing  waters 

Peal  joyous  anthems  in  the  glad  refrains. 

0!  other  tombs  there  are  with  germ  immortal, 

Now  buffeted  by  dreary  winds  of  care, 
Benumb'd  and  dwarf  d  by  many  a  storm  of  sorrow, 

Left  by  the  fall  its  smitten  lot  to  bear; 
And  doubts  and  fears,  with  sad  funereal  shadows, 

Flit  gloomily  athwart  the  driving  snows, 
The  past  pain  sealing  many  a  fount  of  gladness 

In  heavy-drifted  paths  of  human  woes. 

Yet  now  and  then  through  nature's  icy  vestments, 

The  penetrating  sun  shines  warm  and  bright, 
And  prematurely  from  its  dark,  cold  prison, 

The  tender  shoot  springs  upward  to  the  light, 
As  if  to  say  the  blessed  sun  will  shield  me, 

Though  o'er  me  yet  sad  chilling  storms  may  break; 
Soon  lovely  kindred  too  shall  feel  his  power, 

And  every-where  to  glorious  beauty  wake. 

Thus  when  the  cheering  beams  of  grace  immortal 

Rest  on  the  soul  with  melting  light  and  love, 
With  dewy  showers  to  purify  and  brighten, 

Wafted  on  breezes  from  the  fields  above, 
Just  as  the  flow'ret  lifted  timid  tendrils 

Sweet  in  the  heart  that  owns  the  hallow'd  sway, 
Springs  blooming  trust,  confiding  faith,  and  patience, 

Bathed  in  the  perfumes  of  the  heavenly  May. 

And  at  the  last  mortality  dissolving, 

The  uncag'd  soul  may  lift  its  hidden  wing, 
And  soar  to  walk  the  radiant  angel-gardens 

Of  God's  eternal,  never-fading  Spring; 
Then  earth's  dark  mysteries  will  be  unfolded, 

Its  Summer  joys  and  chilling,  wint'ry  strife, 
And  over  death  triumphant,  bright  and  changeless, 

Bloom  the  green  years  of  never-ending  life. 
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A  CERTAIN  writer  remarks:  "Though  much 
of  the  labor  of  the  philologists  is  purely 
guess-work,  and  many  of  their  fancies  are  but 
imaginary,  the  charms  connected  with  shrewd 
guessing,  and  the  self-gratification  arising  from 
the  detection  of  errors,  make  the  study  of 
even  these  pleasant.  The  study  of  etymologies 
is,  moreover,  not  without  its  compensation  in 
the  cultivation  of  habits  of  research  and  in 
the  expansion  of  general  information  which 
attend  its  pursuit.  Many  words  have  histories 
about  them  which  carry  us  by  their  associa- 
tions back  to  the  age  when  our  ancestors  were 
barbarians,  or  to  the  days  when  great  nations 
of  ancient  times  ruled  the  world.  Many  a 
word  contains  a  story  of  which  the  word  itself 
is  all  that  we  have  left,  and  we  may  find  many 
an  exotic  word  or  name  now  current  in  En- 
glish speech  which  has  so  brought  down  to  us 
the  memory  of  a  forgotten  custom,  or  to  the 
descent  of  which  a  story  is  attached,  that  its 
derivation  is  a  matter  of  more  than  merely 
etymological  curiosity." 

Bankrupt.  Few  words  have  so  remarkable 
a  history  as  this.  The  money-changers  of 
Italy  had,  it  is  said,  benches  or  stalls  in  the 
boruse  or  exchange  in  former  times.  At  these 
they  conducted  their  ordinary  business.  When 
any  of  them  fell  back  in  the  world  and  became 
insolvent,  his  bench  was  broken,  and  the  name 
of  broken  bench,  or  banko  rotto,  was  given  to 
him.  When  the  word  was  first  adopted  into 
English,  it  was  nearer  the  Italian  than  it  now 
is,  being  bankerout  instead  of  bankrupt. 

Bigot.  This  word  is  not,  as  generally  sup- 
posed, of  religious  but  of  secular  and  political 
origin.  Rollo,  Duke  of  Normandy,  receiving 
Gissa,  daughter  of  King  Charles,  in  marriage, 
and  with  her  the  investiture  of  the  Dukedom, 
refused  to  perform  the  usual  ceremony  of  kiss- 
ing the  king's  foot  in  token  of  subjection 
unless  the  king  would  hold  it  out  for  that 
purpose,  and  when  he  urged  it,  answered 
hastily,  "No,  by  God,"  whereupon  the  king 
gave  him  the  nickname  of  by  God  or  bigot, 
and  the  name  has  passed  to  all  stubborn  and 
peevish  insisters  on  their  own  notions. 

Blackguardism.  In  all  great  houses,  but 
particularly  in  royal  residences,  there  were  a 
number  of  mean  and  dirty  dependents,  whose 
office  it  was  to  attend  the  woodyard,  scul- 
liaries,  etc.  Of  these — for  in  the  lowest  depths 
there  was  a  lower  still — the  most  forlorn 
wretches  seem   to  have  been  selected  to  carry 


coal  to  the  kitchen,  halls,  and  other  apart- 
ments. To  this  smutty  regiment  who  attended 
the  progresses  and  rode  in  the  carts  with  the 
pots  and  kettles,  which,  with  every  other 
article  of  furniture,  were  then  moved  from 
palace  to  palace,  the  people,  in  derision,  gave 
the  name  of  "  blackguards,"  a  term  since 
become  sufficiently  familiar. 

Bust.  This  word  Visconti  traces  to  the 
place  Bustum,  for  burning  dead  bodies,  which 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  numberless  images 
there  set  up. 

Canard.  This  word,  now  popularly  used 
for  a  hoax,  is  the  French  word  for  duck,  and 
the  origin  for  its  new  application  is  said  to 
have  been  the  following  amusing  "sell"  on 
the  public.  To  give  a  sly  lift  to  the  ridiculous 
pieces  of  intelligence  which  the  journals  are  in 
the  habit  of  publishing  every  morning,  Corn- 
lissen  stated  that  an  interesting  experiment 
had  just  been  made  calculated  to  prove  the 
extraordinary  voracity  of  ducks.  Twenty  of 
these  fowls  had  been  placed  together,  and  one 
of  them  having  been  killed  and  cut  up  into 
the  smallest  possible  pieces,  feathers  and  all, 
and  thrown  to  the  other  nineteen,  had  been 
gluttonously  gobbled  up  in  an  exceedingly 
brief  space  of  time.  Another  was  taken  from 
the  remaining  nineteen,  and  being  chopped 
small  like  its  predecessor,  was  served  up  to 
the  eighteen,  and  at  once  devoured  like  the 
other;  and  in  like  manner  to  the  last,  who  was 
thus  placed  in  the  remarkable  position  of  hav- 
ing eaten  his  nineteen  companions  in  a  won- 
derfully short  time!  All  this  most  pleasantly 
narrated  obtained  a  success  which  the  writer 
was  far  from  anticipating,  for  the  story  ran 
the  rounds  of  all  the  journals  in  Europe.  It 
then  became  almost  forgotten  for  about  a  score 
of  years,  when  it  came  back  to  America,  with 
amplification,  and  with  a  regular  certificate  of 
the  autopsy  of  the  body  of  the  surviving  duck, 
whose  esophagus  was  declared  to  have  been 
seriously  injured!  Every  one  laughed  at  the 
history  of  the  canard  thus  brought  up  again, 
but  the  word  retains  its  novel  signification,  as 
applied  to  a  hoax. 

Canteen.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  word 
in  our  language  which,  originally  English, 
passed  into  a  foreign  tongue  and  was  afterward 
taken  back  in  a  modified  form.  As  originally 
spoken  by  the  Saxon  it  was  simply  a  tin  can; 
but  the  Gaul,  as  is  his  wont,  placing  the  noun 
before  the  adjective,  and  pronouncing  the  letter 
i  as  e,  brought  it  out  as  can-tin,  pronounced 
canteen.  Adopting  a  thousand  other  French 
terms,  the  dull  Englishman  took  back  his  own 
original    word    in    a    new    shape    without   any 
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inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  hence  we  now 
say  canteen  instead  of  tin-can. 

Confederate.  This  word  is,  by  the  com- 
mon usage  of  our  language,  generally  employed 
in  a  bad  sense.  The  Psalmist  speaks  of  tlie 
foes  of  Jehovah  as  "confederate  against  him." 
Shakspeare  speaks  of  '■'  vile  confederates,"  of 
being  "  confederate  with  a  damned  pack,"  the 
beast  Caliban  and  his  "  confederate,"  and  simi- 
lar instances.  Cowper  speaks  of  "hellish  foes 
confederate  for  his  harm."  We  say  that  men 
are  confederate  for  an  evil  purpose.  Seldom 
do  we  hear  the  word  used  for  a  good  one.  The 
adoption  of  this  word  by  Southern  rebels  will 
confirm  its  ancient  and  modern  usage.  They 
are  "confederate"  to  uphold  a  most  infernal 
system  by  means  the  most  abominable.  The 
only  English  play  in  which  every  character  is 
morally  worthless  is  Vanburgh's  "Confederacy." 
True,  the  word  has  its  honest  and  honorable 
meaning.  But  throughout  English  literature 
it  will  be  generally  found  that  good  men 
"unite"  and  "combine"  to  achieve  their 
object,  while  Jeff.  Davis,  Bob  Toombs,  and 
other  very  bad  men  are  "confederate." 

Contraband.  Col.  Mallory  had  been  a 
member  of  the  same  political  party  with  Gen. 
Butler,  and  had  met  him  on  friendly  terms  at 
the  Charleston  and  Baltimore  Conventions. 
With  the  cool  assumption  characteristic  of  the 
slaveholding  oligarchy,  he  came  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  flag  of  truce  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
demanding  the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive- 
Slave  Law.  The  following  terse  colloquy  is  re- 
ported to  have  taken  place  between  them: 

"  You  hold,  Col.  Mallory,  do  you  not,"  said 
Gen.  Butler,  "that  negro  slaves  are  property, 
and  that  Virginia  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
United  States?" 

"  I  do,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  are  a  lawyer,  sir,"  Gen.  Butler  added, 
"and  I  ask  you  if  you  claim  that  the  Fugitive- 
Slave  Act  of  the  United  States  is  binding  in  a 
foreign  nation?  and  if  a  foreign  nation  uses 
this  kind  of  property  to  destroy  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
if  that  species  of  property  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  contraband?" 

Even  Col.  Mallory  had  not  the  audacity  to 
deny  this  common-sense  statement,  and  he 
withdrew  "  speechless  ".  but  exasperated.  This 
decision,  so  apt  and  so  unanswerable,  was 
received  throughout  the  whole  country  with  a 
general  burst  of  acclaim.  After  this,  during 
the  whole  progress  of  the  war,  the  fugitive 
slaves  have  received  the  name  of  contra- 
bands.—fiev.  J.  S.  C.  Abbott. 

Dtjn.      This    word    owes   its    origin    to    Joe 


Dunn,  an  English  bailiff,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

Grog.  Admiral  Vernon — the  same  after 
whom  Mount  Vernon  was  named — was  the 
first  to  require  his  men  to  drink  their  spirits 
mixed  with  water.  In  bad  weather  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  walking  the  deck  in  a  rough 
grogram  cloak,  and  hence  had  obtained  the 
name  of  "  Old  Grog "  in  the  service.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  name  applied  to  rum 
and  water. 

Hero.  This  word  comes  to  us  from  other 
tongues.  It  belongs  to  the  Greeks  of  old. 
They  seem  to  have  used  it  in  the  first  instance 
to  designate  the  hoards  that  overran  their 
country.  For  a  time  it  was  applied  promiscu- 
ously to  all  the  men  in  the  army.  Eventually 
it  came  to  mean  such  only  as  had  become 
prodigies,  and  was  applied  to  these  whether 
distinguished  in  war,  arts,  philosophy,  or  even 
personal  charms.  The  endowments  that  made 
the  hero  a  wonder  to  others  were  accounted 
for,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  time, 
on  the  ground  that,  whatever  his  seeming 
parentage,  he  was  really  the  offspring  of  some 
divinity,  and  the  ready  invention  of  mythology 
soon  produced  a  fable  affiliating  him  on  one 
or  other  of  the  gods.  So  soon  as  one  was 
fairly  placed  on  the  calendar  of  heroes,  a 
column  was  erected  upon  his  tomb,  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him,  and  he  became  the  object 
of  prayer  for  supernatural  aid.  In  this  the 
Romans  followed  the  Greeks,  and  we  find  that 
among  their  heroes  six  were  held  in  such 
honor  that  they  were  said  to  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  communion  of  the  twelve  great 
gods.  Of  those  one  is  ^Esculapius,  whose  fame 
was  won  by  the  art  of  healing.  Among  our- 
selves the  word  has  generally  signified  one 
who  displayed  a  very  high  degree  of  valor  and 
self-devotion  in  the  cause  of  country,  or  some 
such  cause. 

Hurrah.  Thousands  of  people  have  shouted 
"hurrah!"  "many  a  time  and  oft,"  but  com- 
paratively few  know  its  derivation  and  primary 
meaning.  It  originated  among  the  Eastern 
nations,  where  it  was  used  as  a  war  cry  from 
the  belief  that  every  man  who  died  in  battle 
for  his  country  went  to  heaven.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Sclavonic  word  Hurraj,  which  means, 
"  to  Paradise." 

Hymen  was  a  beautiful  youth  of  Athens, 
who,  for  the  love  of  a  young  virgin,  disguised 
himself  and  assisted  at  the  Eleusinian  rites, 
and  at  this  time  he,  together  with  his  beloved 
and  divers  other  young  ladies  of  that  city, 
was  surprised  and  carried  off  by  pirates,  who, 
supposing   him   to   be  what   he  appeared,  was 
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lodged  with  his  mistress.  In  the  dead  of 
night,  when  the  robbers  were  all  asleep,  he  cut 
their  throats.  Thence,  making  hasty  way  back 
to  Athens,  he  bargained  with  the  parents  that 
he  would  restore  them  their  daughter  and  all 
her  companions  if  they  would  consent  to  his 
becoming  their  son-in-law.  Their  consent  was 
given.  The  marriage  proving  very  happy,  it 
became  the  custom  to  invoke  the  name  of 
Hymen  at  all  nuptials. 

Lady.  In  an  old  work  of  the  date  of  1762 
is  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
term  lady:  "As  I  have  studied  more  that 
appertains  to  ladies  than  to  gentlemen,  I  will 
satisfy  you  how  it  came  to  pass  that  women 
of  fortune  were  called  ladies  even  before  their 
husbands  had  any  title  to  convey  the  mark  of 
distinction  to  them.  It  was  generally  the 
fashion  for  a  lady  of  affluence  once  a  week,  or 
oftener,  to  distribute  a  certain  quantity  of 
bread  to  her  poor  neighbors  with  her  own 
hands,  and  she  was  called  by  them  hlaf-day ; 
that  is,  loaf-giver,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  ex- 
plained, the  bread-giver.  These  two  words 
were  in  time  corrupted,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  term  is  now  as  little  known  as  the  practice 
which  gave  rise  to  it." 

Lucifer.  One  of  the  finest  of  all  names, 
once  borne  by  a  bishop — Lucifer,  Bishop  of 
Cagliar — and  signifying  the  light-burner,  the 
bright  and  morning  star,  is  now  universally 
disused,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  ministers 
believe  it  is  the  devil's  name,  which  it  really 
is  not.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  compliments 
you  can  pay  a  man  to  call  him  Lucifer,  for  it 
is  really  the  brightest  of  all  names,  and  they 
only  are  worthy  to  bear  it  who  bring  light 
into  the  world.  It  is  a  popular  error  that  has 
excluded  it  from  the  baptismal  font.  The 
name  has  been  denounced  by  being  applied  to 
phosphoric  matches,  which  certainly  deserve  it; 
but  it  was  a  pity  to  lose  it  as  a  Christian 
name  of  men.  It  may  yet  be  restored  to  its 
original  signification. 

Panic.  This  word  is  used  to  signify  a  great 
and  general  alarm  without  any  apparent  ade- 
quate cause.  In  the  oldest  heathen  mythology 
Pan  blew  his  conch-shell  when  the  Titans  were 
fighting  with  the  gods.  The  audacious  rebels 
had  stood  undaunted  against  the  thunders  of 
Jupiter,  but  they  fled  at  the  blast  of  this  harsh 
clarion.  Having  succeeded  so  well  on  this 
occasion,  he  gave  a  wild  scream,  which  filled 
the  echoes  of  the  mountains  and  put  the 
enemy  to  flight.  These  old  fables — what  found- 
ation of  fact  they  may  have  had  in  the  ex- 
perience of  infant  humanity,  who  can  tell? — 
struck  the  heart  of  the  race,  and  have  given  a 


name  to   the   saddest  realities  in  every  period 
of  history. 

Windfall.  Some  of  the  English  nobility, 
by  the  tenure  of  their  estates,  were  forbidden 
felling  any  of  the  trees  upon  them,  the  timber 
being  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy. 
Such  trees  as  fell  without  cutting  were  the 
property  of  the  occupant.  A  tornado,  there- 
fore, was  a  perfect  Godsend  in  every  sense  of 
the  term  to  those  who  had  occupancy  of  ex- 
tensive forests,  and  the  windfall  was  some- 
times of  great  value. 
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Ere  Spring  had  robed  her  lovely  form 
In  emerald  garb  bedecked  with  flowers, 

An  angel  to  our  household  came, 
Bringing  a  bud  from  Eden's  bowers. 

Light  was  his  wing  and  soft  his  tread, 
Love  shone  serenely  from  his  eyes, 

And,  bending  o'er  me  softly,  said, 
"Take  this  sweet  bud  from  paradise; 

Take  it  with  joy,  God  sent  it  thee, 
An  object  for  thy  tenderest  care; 

That  it  at  last  approved  may  be, 

No  time,  no  toil,  no  suffering  spare." 

He  laid  it  softly  on  my  breast, 

Its  tender  touch  my  spirit  thrilled, 

And  while  its  tiny  form  I  pressed 

A  strange,  warm  love  my  bosom  filled. 

We  love  it  for  its  charms  untold, 

Its  beauty,  grace,  and  sweet  perfume; 

We  love  to  watch  each  leaf  unfold 
While  slowly  bursting  into  bloom. 

We  love  it  for  the  cheering  light 

And  hallowed  joy  its  presence  gives; 

And  0,  it  makes  our  home  so  bright, 
And  brighter  still  each  day  it  lives. 

We  wonder  how  a  thing  so  fair, 
So  tender,  sweet,  and  undefiled, 

Can  live  and  bloom  in  desert  air, 

'Neath  burning  suns  and  tempests  wild. 

Life's  chilling  winds  may  oft  invade, 
And  many  a  blast  sweep  rudely  by, 

And  midnight  gloom  or  twilight  shade 
May  mantle  all  its  starless  sky. 

But  if  it  bloom  for  God  alone, 

And  waft  its  fragrant  breath  to  heaven 
Like  holy  incense  to  his  throne, 

Let  light,  or  shade,  or  storm  be  given, 

These  will  mature  it  for  the  skies; 

Then,  0,  my  God,  with  tender  care, 
Transplant  our  bud  to  paradise, 

And  let  it  bloom  forever  there. 
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FLORIDA  PAPERS-A  NIGHT  IN  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 


BY    H.    H.    MOORE,    CHAPLAIN    U.    S.    A. 


ON  the  21st  day  of  May,  1864,  just  as  the 
sun  was  disappearing  behind  the  forests  of 
Florida,  our  noble  steamer  entered  the  St. 
Augustine  harbor.  We  had  spent  at  sea  one 
of  the  finest  days  of  the  season,  and,  fanned  by 
ocean  breezes,  had  not  suffered  from  the  heat 
of  an  almost  vertical  sun.  The  light-house  on 
Anastasia  Island  is  the  first  object  that  arrests 
the  attention  of  the  voyager  to  this  place.  The 
sand  hills,  vines,  and  tangled  shrubbery  on  the 
island  nearly  hides  the  prospect  of  the  place, 
but  we  soon  make  a  turn  to  the  right,  then 
enter  the  Matanses,  or  "River  of  Dolphins,"  as 
it  was  called  by  the  Loudinnear  in  1662,  and 
this  old  Spanish  town  stands  before  us.  At  the 
extreme  right  is  "Fort  Marion,"  just  back  of 
which,  to  the  west,  is  the  city  gate,  and  south 
of  these,  about  a  half  mile  in  length,  is  the  city. 
Near  the  center  is  the  "parade  ground,"  in 
which  may  be  seen  the  "Constitutional  Monu- 
ment," built  by  the  Spanish  in  1812.  The  Con- 
stitution, as  is  well  known,  failed;  but  as  this 
monument  was  an  ornament  to  the  town,  it  was 
allowed  to  stand.  The  inscription  was  effaced. 
From  the  fort  to  the  barracks,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  stretches  a  sea-wall,  six  feet 
high  above  low-tide  mark,  built  by  the  United 
States  at  an  expense  of  $100,000.  As  seen 
from  the  pier  it  adds  largely  to  the  beauty  of 
the  place.  The  wall  is  built  of  coquina,  and  is 
capped  with  large  fiat  granite  stone,  and  is  a 
favorite  place  of  promenading.  The  remaining 
fragments  of  old  aristocratic  Castilian  families 
delight  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  of  a  beautiful 
evening,  with  their  loved  guitars,  sauntering 
along  upon  this  wall  by  the  water's  edge,  sing- 
ing Spanish  airs  in  their  country's  language. 
We  have  in  this  structure  evidence  of  the  over- 
shadowing influence  Southern  statesmen  had  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  I  venture  that  no 
Northern  town  can  boast  such  an  expenditure 
from  the  public  treasury  for  what  is  but  little 
more  than  a  local  ornament,  but  it  is  beautiful 
and  grand,  and  I  do  not  regret  that  it  was  built. 
The  Spanish  put  up  an  inferior  structure  as  a 
breakwater  in  1690,  a  portion  of  which  yet  re- 
mains.    It  is  outside  the  one  now  standing. 

When  I  visited  St.  Augustine  it  was  with 
the  expectation  of  remaining  some  time,  and 
official  duties,  together  with  the  friends  I  met, 
claimed  my  attention  that  night  and  most  of 
the  following  day.  But  my  interest  in  the 
place  did  not  allow  an  opportunity  for  gaining 
knowledge  of  its  history  to  pass  unimproved. 


In  military  affairs  every  thing  is  more  uncer- 
tain than  even  in  the  law,  and  just  twenty- 
two  hours  from  the  time  of  our  landing  we 
were  ordered  to  another  locality  preparatory  to 
an  expedition  up  the  Ashepoo  River,  South 
Carolina.  I  have  witnessed  many  unexpected 
movements  in  military  life,  but  this  one  occa- 
sioned more  regret  and  murmuring  than  I  had 
ever  known  before.  See  St.  Augustine  I  must! 
This  might  be  my  last  opportunity,  and  no 
time  was  to  be  lost.  After  my  trunk  was  placed 
aboard  the  Cosmopolitan  again,  I  set  out  on  a 
tour  of  observation.  Only  an  hour  of  daylight 
remained.  Near  the  landing  and  a  little  to  the 
south,  in  full  view,  were  the  ruins  of  the 
Governor's  palace — the  first  house  built  on  this 
continent  any  part  of  which  is  now  standing. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  year  when 
it  was  erected,  but  it  was  occupied  by  Don 
Diego  de  Quirago  y  Lasada  as  early  as  1690, 
and  probably  these  remains  are  not  less  than 
two  hundred  years  old.  The  interior  of  this 
edifice  is  a  concretion  of  marine  shells — the 
scallop  shell  broken  by  the  action  of  the  waves 
into  small  fragments,  and  called  coquina,  large 
deposits  of  which  are  found  about  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  in  different  parts  of  Florida.  It  was 
two  stories  high  and  very  substantially  built — 
was  a  little  fort  in  itself,  and  supported  a 
watch-tower,  from  which  observations  could  be 
made  both  land  and  seaward.  The  front,  facing 
the  sea,  had  two  verandas,  and  the  rear,  over- 
looking the  town,  had  one  from  the  upper  story. 
The  north,  west,  and  south  walls  of  this  palace 
yet  stand,  also  some  of  the  partitions  and 
arches — all  very  thick  and  firmly  built — they 
show  not  the  least  effects  of  time.  Not  a  par- 
ticle of  wood  could  I  find  about  these  ruins — 
all  had  been  carried  off  as  relics.  1  had  to  be 
contented  with  a  fragment  of  the  coquina.  It 
has  a  value  as  a  geological  specimen  and  as  a 
part  of  the  oldest  building  on  this  continent. 

I  then  passed  to  the  unfinished  treasury 
building.  About  two  hundred  years  ago  the 
foundations  of  this  structure  were  laid,  the 
walls  were  carried  about  eight  feet  high,  and  in 
that  condition  they  yet  remain.  The  carved 
work  about  the  front  door  and  windows  was 
elaborate  and  elegant,  but  is  covered  with  a 
thin  black  moss,  and  is  partially  effaced  by  the 
ravages  of  time.  The  ground  in  the  area  is 
cultivated  as  a  garden,  while  the  walls  are  cov- 
ered with  a  profusion  of  vines.  The  spaces  left 
for  windows  and  doors  are  rudely  filled  with 
coarse  shell  rock,  which  contrasts  rather  pain- 
fully with  the  elegant  masonry  surrounding 
them.  I  have  seen  no  works  of  art  on  this 
continent  which  bear  the  stamp  of  so  great  an- 
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tiquity  as  these  walls.  Around  this  spot  I 
lingered  till  the  shadows  of  night  gathered  over 
me,  and  then  passed  on  wherever  the  streets 
happened  to  lead  the  way.  The  town  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  parallelogram,  and  contains  but  four 
principal  streets,  running  north  and  south. 
These  are  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles  a 
long  distance  apart.  Originally  the  entire  street 
was  paved  with  shells,  cemented  together  with 
lime  mortar,  and  made  smooth  and  hard  as  rock. 
It  was  not  intended  that  loaded  wagons  should 
pass  over  them.  Havana  was  the  pattern  after 
which  the  city  was  built,  and  the  conveniences 
of  business,  trade,  and  commerce  were  not 
thought  of.  The  houses,  with  their  projecting 
balconies,  are  so  near  together  that  the  traveler 
is  in  the  shade  nearly  all  the  time,  even  at 
meridian.  These  narrow  streets  and  high,  over- 
hanging, gloomy  walls,  in  the  deep  twilight, 
made  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  I  was  in 
an  unfrequented  alley  of  some  city,  and,  in  my 
forgetfulness,  was  ever  quickening  my  steps  to 
get  out  into  the  broad  street.  The  city  was 
built  as  if  this  continent  afforded  but  little 
room,  and  that  the  best  improvement  must  be 
made  of  what  there  was.  The  necessity  for 
space  in  cities  was  not  felt  any  where  till  com- 
merce had  set  the  world  in  motion,  and  gave 
to  business  its  present  gigantic  proportions. 

In  my  wanderings  I  soon  reached  a  large 
bastion,  due  west  from  the  parade  ground  on 
the  western  limits  of  the  town,  built  of  coquina 
and  oyster  shells,  cemented  with  mortar.  It 
was  large  enough  to  accommodate  fifty  soldiers, 
and  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  Its 
salient  angle  was  to  the  west,  and  its  two  faces 
served  as  parts  of  a  fence  which  inclosed  the 
grounds  of  a  convent.  Here  I  paused,  sur- 
rounded by  that  mingling  and  waning  of  light 
with  darkness,  which  are  often  seen  between 
sunset  and  the  rising  of  a  full  moon,  and  aban- 
doned myself  to  meditation  upon  the  genera- 
tions which  had  once  played  so  strange  a  part 
upon  the  ground  where  I  stood,  and  had  passed 
away  forever.  I  had  a  sigh  for  the  Indian,  as 
I  thought  of  the  quiet  village  Selooe,  which  oc- 
cupied this  ground  in  1565,  when  the  remorse- 
less Pedro  Menendez  Aviles,  with  the  title  of 
"Addantado  of  Florida,"  first  entered,  with  his 
piratical  fleet,  this  magnificent  harbor,  formed 
by  an  elbow  in  this  arm  of  the  sea.  I  thought 
of  the  hearty  reception  he  received  from  the 
chief  of  the  Yemasses,  and  by  the  tribe  gener- 
ally; of  the  example  of  hospitality  the  savages 
set  him  by  freely  awarding  to  him  the  best 
house  in  the  place,  while  he  was  indulging  in 
his  murderous  intentions  against  Eibault's  col- 
ony of  French  Protestants  in  Fort  Caroline  on 


the  St.  John's,  and  against  all  parties  who 
claimed  any  rights  in  the  New  World;  and  I 
fear  resentment  burned  into  guilt  as  I  thought 
of  the  cold-blooded  slaughter  which  in  less  than 
a  week  he  visited  upon  those  Huguenots,  spar- 
ing neither  age  nor  sex;  and  as  my  mind  dwelt 
upon  the  treachery  he  practiced  in  luring  into 
his  power  the  shipwrecked  Ribault  and  his 
newly-arrived  colonists,  many  of  them  the  best 
blood  of  their  country,  and  then  slaughtering 
them,  one  after  another,  till  the  dead  bodies  of 
hundreds  lay  strewed  about  the  ground,  and 
their  innocent  blood  uniting,  flowed  in  streams 
over  the  sandy  beach,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to 
think  that  to  the  Lord  belongeth  vengeance, 
and  that  he  will  repay.  I  confess  it  was  not 
wholly  unpleasant  to  think  of  the  swift  and 
terrible  chastisements  which  Satouriana,  the 
chief,  whose  town  and  country  the  inhuman 
Spaniards  had  taken  possession  of,  inflicted  from 
time  to  time  upon  them,  killing  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  the  most  notable  of  the  colony, 
Menendez's  own  son  being  among  the  victims 
of  savage  retaliation.  As  I  reflected  that  Dom- 
inie de  Gourges,  an  old  French  soldier,  learning 
that  the  imbecile  Charles  IX  had  treated  the 
prayers  of  the  widows  Menendez  had  made 
with  contempt,  took  the  responsibility  of  fitting 
out  an  expedition  at  his  own  expense,  and  in 
1568  visited  the  Spanish  garrisons  on  the  St. 
John's,  annihilating  the  whole  of  them,  I  could 
but  regard  him  as  an  instrument  the  Almighty 
used  to  teach  these  Catholic  bigots  what  was 
implied  in  wholesale  slaughter.  I  only  wished 
that  Menendez  had  not  been  absent  in  Spain, 
and  that  he  had  met  Gourges  face  to  face.  I 
merely  mention  the  feelings  that  ruled  my 
breast  at  that  hour,  but  do  not  attempt  to  jus- 
tify them.  I  felt  that  it  was  a  misfortune  to 
be  placed  in  circumstances  where  such  acts  of 
retaliation  appeared  to  wear  a  justifiable  as- 
pect. I  acknowledged  the  wrong,  but  could 
scarcely  regret  it. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  Menendez's 
reign  in  St.  Augustine,  deaf  alike  to  the  prayers 
of  the  weak,  the  claims  of  innocence,  and  the 
cries  of  humanity,  he  butchered  in  cold  blood, 
after  betraying,  not  less  than  2,000  Frenchmen, 
whose  only  crime  was  their  Protestant  faith. 
Uninvited  he  took  possession  of  the  quiet  In- 
dian village,  planted  his  colony  there,  and  fer- 
tilized it,  as  he  supposed,  with  blood.  But  he 
was  sowing  dragon's  teeth,  as  before  his  death 
he  had  reason  to  know.  His  course  was  sanc- 
tioned by  his  brother,  the  chaplain  of  the  col- 
ony, was  applauded  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
approved  by  the  Pope. 

I  reflected  upon  the  large  sums  of  gold  Spain 
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had  spent  in  the  course  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  to  maintain  its  power  upon  the  spot 
where  I  stood,  fitting  out  fleets,  fortifying  the 
place,  feeding  the  colonists,  making  additions  to 
their  number,  paying  their  soldiers,  and  sup- 
porting missionaries  among  the  Indians;  and 
yet  the  colony  never  possessed  an  element  of 
vitality  or  the  least  inherent  strength.  It  was 
always  as  dependent  upon  the  mother  country 
for  subsistence  as  is  the  infant  upon  its  moth- 
er's breast.  The  root  of  the  whole  concern  was 
in  Spain,  and  not  in  Florida.  Agriculture, 
manufacture,  and  commerce  were  out  of  the 
question.  Every  thought,  and  feeling,  and  ac- 
tion bore  a  military  stamp,  and  every  body  was 
a  salaried  hireling,  and  looked  to  a  distant  gov- 
ernment for  pay  and  supplies.  The  watching 
and  waiting  was  not  for  the  ripening  harvest, 
but  for  the  provision  ship.  After  a  lapse  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  settlement  was 
as  dependent  upon  imported  provisions  and 
clothing  as  during  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence. In  1712  the  usual  foreign  supplies  failed, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Augustine  were  re- 
duced to  the  verge  of  starvation.  And  now 
the  United  States  Government  is  feeding  rations 
to  the  remaining  relics  of  that  degenerate  race. 
Such  communities  should  never  be  established, 
for  they  are  a  consuming  curse  on  any  country 
that  is  foolish  enough  to  foster  them.  He  who 
will  not  work  should  not  eat,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  die.  Spain  carried  this  matter  of 
colonization  upon  this  continent  so  far  that  her 
home  resources,  both  of  men,  money,  and  pro- 
visions, became  exhausted.  She  lost  her  posi- 
tion as  a  first-class  power,  and  became  one  of 
the  weakest  and  meanest  of  nations.  All  her 
best  blood  was  absorbed  by  foreign  soil.  Her 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  her  Inquisition  ac- 
celerated her  ruin  and  deepened  her  infamy. 

I  have  made  search  for  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Menendez,  and  find  that  he  closed  a  life 
of  cruelty  and  of  gnawing  fears  in  1574,  while 
on  a  visit  to  Spain.  God  permitted  this  man 
to  die,  probably  to  teach  us  lessons  of  charity, 
and  that  it  is  not  our  province  to  touch  the 
hilt  of  the  sword  of  vengeance,  and  that  in 
eternity  there  is  room  to  make  just  and  ample 
rewards  for  all  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  here. 
But  his  name  still  gave  character  to  the  St. 
Augustine  colony,  which  made  it  an  outlaw, 
and  the  common  prey  of  all  outlaws  and  of  all 
nations.  In  1586  Sir  Francis  Drake,  passing 
from  the  south  up  the  coast,  happened  to  dis- 
cover the  Spanish  lookout  on  Anastasia  Island, 
crossed  the  bar,  went  into  the  harbor,  destroyed 
the  town,  and  passed  on.  Don  Pedro,  a  nephew 
of  Menendez,  was  in  command  at  the  time. 


And  as  I  sat  upon  that  bastion  over  which 
two  centuries  had  passed,  and  which  had  wit- 
nessed many  scenes  of  carnage,  waiting  for  the 
full-orbed  moon  to  come  up,  it  seemed  that  the 
light  I  then  enjoyed  was  about  equal  to  that  of 
the   age   in    which    the   work   was   built.     The 
gloomy  convent,  standing  but  a  few  steps  be- 
hind me,  in  which    a  few  faint  glimmerings  of 
light  could  be  seen,  indicated  that  the  religion 
of  those   times   had  come  down  to  us  without 
having    experienced    much   change.     The   place 
Christianity  occupied  in  such  a  state  of  society 
must  be  a  matter  of  curious  and  painful  inter- 
est.    I  find  that  the  Catholic  form  of  religion 
was  the   acknowledged  source   of  all  influence 
and  power.     Menendez  said  mass  before  engag- 
ing in  a  slaughter.     The  influence  of  the  priests 
and  the  fathers  was  second  to  that  of  no  other 
class.     To   all   the   butcheries   they   gave  their 
influence    and    sanction.     Great    efforts    were 
made  to  convert  the  Indians  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.     Large  numbers  of  baptized  con- 
verts   were    made,    missions    were    established 
in  various  places,  and  houses  of  worship  built. 
Father  Francis  Panjor  came  over  from  Mexico 
and  translated  into  the  language  of  the  Yemas- 
ses   "An    Abridgment   of   Christian   Doctrine," 
which  was  probably  the  first  book  ever  printed 
in    an    Indian    dialect.     But    their    work    was 
doomed    to    experience    an    interruption.     The 
natives  had   been  taught   too   much,  and    they 
proved   to   be   apt   scholars.     The  story  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Fort  Caroline  garrison  and  of 
the   shipwrecked  colonists,  and  of  their  bodies 
being  left  upon   the   beach  to  be  devoured   by 
alligators  and  wild   beasts,  was   fresh   in   every 
mind,  and  many  a  padre  had  tried  in  vain  to 
explain  away  the  force  of  these  cruelties  from 
the  instincts  of  their  converts.     The  seed  sown 
by  example  had  taken  deep  root,  and  the  har- 
vest was  about  ripe.     A  son  of  the  chief  of  the 
Province  of  Guale,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
a  hopeful  proselyte,  took  offense  under  reproof 
for   scandalous   conduct,  and   vowed  vengeance 
against  all  the  missionaries.     He  gathered  to- 
gether a   band   of  warriors,  infused  into   them 
his  own  spirit,  entered  the  mission-house  just 
north   of  the  city   gate,  and   slew  the  devoted 
priest  while  at  his  prayers,   severed   the  head 
from  the  body,  set  it   on   a  pike-staff,  and  ex- 
hibited it  to  the  derision  of  the  people.     This 
scene  took   place  where   the   Catholic  burying- 
ground  now  is.     They  then  went  from  mission 
to  mission,  and  every-where  left  a  track  of  blood 
behind    them.      While    their    deadly    weapons 
were  raised  over  the  head  of  father  Inontes,  he 
begged  permission  to  celebrate  mass  once  more 
before  he  died.     The  privilege  was  granted  him. 
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These  services  ended,  lie  kneeled  in  silent  prayer, 
and  while  in  that  attitude  the  fatal  blow  was 
given,  and  he  fell  upon  the  altar  a  mangled 
corpse.  All  the  missions  were  broken  up  and 
nearly  all  the  fathers  slain. 

Menendez  hung  the  bodies  of  the  butchered 
Huguenots  upon  trees  about  Fort  Caroline,  and 
wrote  under  them  this  inscription:  "Not  as  to 
Frenchmen,  but  as  to  Lutherans."  De  Gourges 
did  the  same  thing  with  the  bodies  of  his  vic- 
tims, and  wrote  under  them  in  Spanish  this 
inscription:  "Not  as  to  Spaniards,  nor  as  to  out- 
casts, but  as  to  traitors,  thieves,  and  murder- 
ers." The  Indians  were  less  ceremonious.  They 
threw  the  bodies  of  the  priests  to  the  wild 
beasts,  and  but  few  of  them  ever  had  burial. 
Thus  "they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword."  These  priests  seemed  to  be  very 
single-hearted  and  zealous  in  their  work,  and 
we  can  but  pity  their  hapless  fate.  Yet  their 
tragic  end  was  but  the  legitimate  harvest  of 
the  seed  they  had  been  sowing  from  time  to 
time  since  the  founding  of  St.  Augustine.  It 
is  not  strange  that  missions  established  by  men 
who  ignored  the  claims  of  humanity  have  be- 
come so  utterly  extinct  that  not  a  vestige  of 
them  is  left.  It  is  well  they  have  passed  away; 
their  success  would  not  have  been  the  success 
of  Christianity  nor  the  elevation  of  the  human 

race. 

(to  be  continued.) 


GOD'S  KINGDOM. 


(~1  OD'S  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom. 
J  Here  our  brightest  joys  are  evanescent; 
only  some  earnests  of  the  future  joy  are  vouch- 
safed to  us.  A  few  flowers  only  gathered  from 
that  paradise  are  given  us;  and  these  even,  as 
in  an  uncongenial  climate,  wither  while  we 
look  upon  them.  In  this  remote  land  we  hear 
but  a  few  strains  of  the  harmonies  of  the  bless- 
ed, and  these  only  for  a  little;  but  there,  the 
joys  shall  be  pure  and  permanent,  the  harmo- 
nies glorious.  Here,  joy  enters  into  us;  but 
there,  we  shall  breathe  an  atmosphere  fragrant 
with  bliss,  and  enter  an  ocean  of  joy.  There, 
there  will  be  errands  of  beneficence  of  which 
we  shall  be  never  weary;  embassies  of  love  in 
which  there  can  occur  no  disappointment;  re- 
searches that  will  be  never  vain,  and  discover- 
ies that  shall  never  disappoint.  There  the 
changeable  shall  give  place  to  the  unchangeable; 
the  precarious  to  that  which  is  stable;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  vision,  and  the  evanescence  of  it 
that  now  is,  to  the  splendor  of  a  vision  that 
shall  not  be  dimmed  or  withdrawn  forever. 


THAT  STRANGE  EXPERIENCE. 


BY     HARRIET     N.     BABB. 


TT7HEN  a  school-girl  in  a  strange  city  I 
'  »  used  to  amuse  myself  in  my  daily  walks 
by  studying  the  expression  of  the  various 
faces  I  encountered,  and  speculating  upon  the 
possible  histories  of  their  owners.  One  lady 
in  particular,  whom  I  met  almost  every  time  I 
went  out,  interested  me  when  I  first  saw  her, 
and  that  feeling  of  interest  grew  stronger  each 
time  I  looked  upon  her  till  at  last  the  whole 
pleasure  of  my  walk  lay  in  the  fact  of  seeing 
her.  And  when,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  I 
failed  to  meet  her  as  usual,  I  wandered  several 
squares  beyond  my  prescribed  bounds  and 
then  turned  and  went  slowly  home,  feeling 
almost  as  much  disappointed  as  the  child  who 
finds  that  his  birthday  gift  of  a  new  book 
contains  only  useful  reading  instead  of  the 
bright  pictures  and  thrilling  tales  with  which 
his  fancy  had  invested  it.  I  should  have  found 
it  difficult  to  explain  to  another  what  there 
was  in  her  that  thus  attracted  me.  Beauty 
always  had  a  perfect  charm  for  me,  but  I  saw 
plenty  of  faces  more  beautiful  than  hers.  I 
knew  that  she  was  both  richly  and  tastefully 
attired,  because  I  had  heard  persons  say  so 
who  were  better  judges  of  those  things  than  I 
was;  but  the  magnet  which  drew  me  toward 
her  lay  in  none  of  these,  but  in  a  sort  of  sor- 
rowful, appealing  look  which  the  soul  seemed 
to  send  out  of  those  beautiful  eyes.  To  me 
her  face  was  full  of  soul,  but  that  not  a  free 
and  happy  soul  basking  in  God's  sunlight,  but 
shorn  of  its  liberty,  and,  as  it  were,  imprisoned. 
And  so,  of  too  gentle  a  spirit  to  beat  against 
the  bars  of  her  cage,  or  to  utter  an  outcry  to 
be  free,  she  stood  looking  out  in  patient  sad- 
ness as  if  saying  to  herself,  "  I  have  never 
tasted  freedom."  To  this  imaginary  captive 
soul  I  gave  every  day  fresh,  warm  sympathy 
of  which  its  owner  little  dreamed.  At  last  I 
began  to  long  to  talk  with  some  one  about 
her,  and  one  day  while  returning  from  Church 
was  delighted  to  see  this  unknown  lady  ex- 
change greetings  with  the  teacher  who  was 
walking  beside  me.  As  soon  as  she  had  passed 
I  said,  "  Do  n't  you  think  that  lady  has  a 
mournful  look?" 

"Mournful!"  she  repeated  with  her  own 
bright  smile,  and  opening  with  wonder  those 
eyes  which  were  accustomed  to  seeing  sun- 
shine every-where;  "mournful!  do  you  think 
so?  Why,  she  has  every  thing  in  this  world 
to  make  her  happy — a  beautiful  home,  a  kind 
husband,  and  unbounded   wealth.     She  is  set- 
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tied,  too,  quite  near  her  father  and  mother, 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  who  almost  idolize 
her.  No  one  so  loved  and  cherished  as  she 
is  can  have  any  thing  to  make  her  look  sad." 

"  But,  for  all  that,  she  does  look  so,"  I  per- 
sisted. 

"  Now  that  we  speak  of  her,  I  recollect  hav- 
ing heard,  the  other  day,  that  her  health  is 
rather  delicate,  though  not  sufficiently  so  to 
alarm  her  friends.  Perhaps  that  accounts  for 
the  mournful  expression  you  fancy." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  rather,  that  there  is  some 
unsatisfied  yearning  deep  down  in  some  corner 
of  her  heart." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right  for  once,  though  I 
never  should  have  guessed  any  such  dissatis- 
faction from  her  face,  for  her  family  are  all 
very  gay  and  worldly,  and  I  confess  I  do  not 
understand  how  any  reflecting  being  can  feel 
quite  satisfied  to  live  on  year  after  year  caring 
only  for  the  outer  life,  and  knowing  nothing 
of  that  inner  life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God." 

Yes,  here  was  the  simple  solution  of  the 
mystery  that  had  puzzled  me.  The  soul  that 
has  never  learned  to  love  God  and  to  trust 
him  is  indeed  imprisoned. 

Time  passed  on,  and  as  I  continued  to  watch 
my  unknown  friend  I  saw  that  she  grew  more 
pale  and  feeble.  She  began  to  take  shorter 
walks  and  to  move  more  slowly,  and  then  she 
ceased  coming  out  at  all,  so  that  for  a  time  I 
quite  lost  sight  of  her.  When  I  met  her 
again  after  that  interval  of  seclusion  I  noticed 
an  entire  change.  The  old  look  of  patient  sad- 
ness had  passed  away;  a  free  and  happy  soul 
shone  out  of  those  eyes.  The  unrest  seemed 
all  gone,  and  I  felt  sure  that  the  heart  had 
found  safe  anchorage.  Before  long  I  began  to 
hear  others  speak  of  her. 

"How  bright  and  happy  she  looks!  Appar- 
ently she  has  quite  recovered  her  health,"  said 
one. 

"  Yes,  she  is  even  more  strong  and  vigorous 
than  ever,  and  what  is  better  still  she  has 
become  a  Christian." 

"Yes,  she  has  just  united  with  the  Church; 
but  I  am  told  that  she  has  had  a  very  strange 
experience,  quite  unlike  any  thing  I  ever  heard 
of  before." 

"  0,  how  I  should  like  to  know  all  about 
it!"  I  said  to  myself.  If  it  is  true  that  earn- 
est wishes  are  entitled  to  the  significance  of 
prayers  mine  were  certainly  rewarded  with  a 
most  gracious  answer,  for,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend,  I  was  permitted  to  read  the 
following  letter  written  by  that  lady  the  week 
after  she  became  a  member  of  the  Church: 

"You    say    truly,    my    dear    friend,    that    I 


could  not  have  taken  the  step  I  did  last  Sab- 
bath without  having  previously  passed  through 
some  deep  heart-experience  of  my  needs;  but 
you  should  not  have  apologized  for  asking  me 
to  unfold  this  to  you.  The  wish  to  know 
something  of  my  inner  life  shows  you  to  be 
more  than  a  surface  friend;  and  though  it  is  a 
new  and  strange  thing  for  me  to  thus  speak 
of  feelings  long  hidden  from  my  nearest  rela- 
tives, I  will  try  to  break  through  the  habits 
of  extreme  reticence  in  which  I  have  been 
held,  both  because  I  feel  that  I  need  Christian 
counsel,  and  that  it  is  only  through  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  passes  in  the  hearts  of  our 
friends  that  we  can  obey  the  command,  '  Bear 
ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law 
of  Christ.'  As  to  my  experience,  I  had  heard 
much  of  'deep  and  pungent  convictions  of 
sin,'  '  a  dread  of  eternal  punishment,  and  a 
desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,'  and  I 
always  supposed  that  if  I  ever  became  a  Chris- 
tian it  would  be  through  the  same  way;  that 
I  should  first  be  made  to  experience  all  the 
horrors  of  guilt  and  despair,  and  then  be  raised 
up  to  the  high  places  of  rejoicing  and  praise; 
but  I  have  been  led  through  entirely  different 
paths  from  these.  Though  I  have  connected 
myself  with  the  Church,  and  am  trying  to  fol- 
low Christ,  it  was  no  dread  of  hell  that  led  me 
to  him,  and  no  fear  of  punishment,  only  a 
sweet  sense  of  his  great  goodness  and  loving- 
kindness  drew  me  irresistibly  toward  him. 
Perhaps  many  good  people  would  doubt  my 
conversion  were  I  to  tell  them  that  I  had 
never  experienced  one  orthodox  conviction, 
and  I  sometimes  think  that  I  may  be  deceiv- 
ing myself,  and  have  no  right  to  feel  that  I 
am  one  of  Christ's  little  ones,  when  I  have 
entered  his  fold,  not  terrified  and  panting 
through  the  dangers  I  had  escaped,  but  because 
the  sweet  cords  of  love  and  gratitude  drew 
me  thither.  You  know  my  past  life,  how 
peculiarly  love-guarded  and  peaceful  it  has 
been.  Our  parents  have  lived  only  to  make 
us  happy,  and  our  days  were  so  filled  up  with 
pleasant  events  as  to  leave  no  time  for  serious 
reflection.  Even  when  I  married  I  was  spared 
all  thought  of  responsibility  and  solicitude  for 
the  future,  and  had  only  to  sun  myself  in  the 
affections  thus  offered.  I  was  always  gay  and 
happy,  but  utterly  thoughtless,  and  might 
have  remained  so  to  the  end  of  time  had  not 
God  in  his  infinite  mercy  'weakened  my 
strength  in  the  way.'  I  had  no  particular 
ailment,  but  the  high  health  which  had  caused 
me  to  sleep  soundly  gradually  left  me,  and 
while  I  suffered  no  pain,  I  was  wakeful  from 
physical    weakness.     Night   after  night    I    lay 
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listening  to  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  and  trying 
to  repeat  familiar  quotations  which  should  lull 
me  to  sleep.  All  in  vain;  that  blessed  're- 
storer' which  had  always  hitherto  come  at  my 
call  and  sometimes  without  being  summoned, 
now  shyly  kept  aloof,  and  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  That  which  then  seemed  to  us  all  a 
terrible  misfortune  I  have  since  found  was 
only  Ood's  way  of  affording  me  time  to  think. 
Then  by  degrees,  like  sweet  Maud  Muller, 

'  A  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  my  breast, 
A  wish  that  I  hardly  dared  to  own, 
For  something  better  than  I  had  known.' 

"  My  old  nurse  often  used  to  tell  me  that  I 
might  well  seem  happy,  for  I  had  every  thing 
that  heart  could  wish  for.  She  little  knew 
that  my  heart  was  at  that  very  time  craving 
better  food  than  even  that  wealth  of  affection 
which  my  husband  and  family  lavished  upon 
me;  they  all  deplored  my  feeble  health,  and 
said  that  it  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  my 
looks,  but  they  did  not  know  that  when  the 
soul  had  once  asserted  her  rights  and  satisfied 
her  craving  for  her  rightful  aliment  the  body 
would  grow  strong  again.  I  now  began  to 
find  a  strange  pleasure  in  lonely  walks,  and 
those  long,  sleepless  nights,  once  so  wearisome, 
were  welcomed  as  seasons  of  quiet  thought. 
My  soul  was,  though  darkly,  feeling  after  the 
God  who  had  made  it.  During  one  of  those 
nights  a  passage  which  I  had  long  ago  heard 
in  Church  came  back  to  me:  "Despisest  thou 
the  riches  of  his  goodness,  and  forbearance, 
and  long-suffering,  not  knowing  that  the  good- 
ness of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance?'  The 
words  had  merely  lodged  in  my  memory;  now 
I  felt  their  meaning  for  the  first  time.  A 
sense  of  the  riches  of  his  goodness  swept 
through  my  soul.  I  saw  how  he  had  given 
me  every  pleasant  thing  to  make  life  desirable, 
and  how  happy  I  had  always  been  through 
the  richness  and  profusion  of  his  gifts,  and  a 
strange  yearning  to  thank  him  and  to  love 
him  for  all  these  things  began  to  possess  me; 
and  so  night  after  night  I  lay  thinking  of  all 
his  goodness,  and  trying  to  feel  my  way  up  to 
him.  The  more  I  thought  upon  these  things 
the  more  his  character  opened  and  enlarged 
before  me,  till  day  and  night  I  was  possessed 
by  the  one  theme,  the  infinite  goodness  of  God. 
My  soul  panted  to  get  nearer  to  him  and  to 
hold  communion  with  him,  to  talk  with  him 
as  a  man  would  talk  with  his  best  friend.  It 
is  this  desire  to  know  more  of  him,  to  get 
nearer  to  him,  that  has  led  me  into  the  Church. 
I  feel  that  I  can  never  live  again  apart  from 


him,  and  that  if  I  should  forget  him  my  soul 
would  be  in  great  darkness,  even  as  the  shadow 
of  death.  '  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the 
living  God,'  but  it  is  only  through  a  sense  of 
the  riches  of  his  goodness  that  I  have  been 
thus  led  to  him.  '  0,  that  all  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness!'" 

As  I  recall  this  incident  which  interested  me 
so  much  in  my  girlhood,  I  feel  that  hers  was 
indeed  a  "  strange  experience."  For  each  year 
the  conviction  presses  more  and  more  forcibly 
and  sadly  upon  my  mind  that  when  God  smiles 
upon  us  and  scatters  blessings  all  around  us 
we  forget — if  we  do  not  despise — "  the  riches 
of  his  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long-suf- 
fering." Instead  of  letting  that  goodness  lead 
us  to  repentance  and  loving  trust  in  him,  we 
rush  madly  on  in  our  vain  self-confidence  till 
we  make  some  fatal  mistake,  or  fall  into  griev- 
ous sin.  Then,  too  late,  we  find  that  if  we  are 
ever  "strong"  it  must  be  "in  the  Lord  and  in 
the  power  of  his  might." 


CONCERNING  EXORDIUMS. 


BY     KEV.     JAMES    I.     BOSWELL. 


A  SPEECH,  like  a  battle,  requires  great  care 
in  the  opening  movements.  The  first  ten 
minutes  foreshadow  its  fate.  If  at  the  end  of 
that  time  attention  fails  to  be  arrested,  all 
subsequent  speaking  will  most  likely  be  in 
vain.  In  the  celebrated  speeches  which  have 
come  down  to  us  we  find  no  where  more  skill 
displayed  than  in  the  opening  part. 

Robert  Hall  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
pulpit  orators  of  modern  times.  Though  his 
gift  for  extemporaneous  speaking  was  marvel- 
ous, it  was  his  custom  to  write  out  with  great- 
est care  the  first  few  sentences  of  his  sermon. 
This  he  called  "  digging  a  channel  for  his 
thoughts  to  flow  in."  After  his  thoughts  had 
coursed  this  channel  they  expanded  into  lan- 
guage majestic  as  a  river,  bearing  along  the 
almost  breathless  attention  of  a  vast  con- 
gregation. 

The  poorest  introduction  to  a  speech  is  an 
apology.  Seldom  indeed  is  it  called  for,  and 
still  more  seldom  is  it  gracefully  made.  Some- 
times it  springs  from  a  false  humility,  and 
sometimes  from  affectation.  In  nearly  every 
case  it  adds  to  the  awkward  embarrassment 
of  the  speaker  and  the  annoyance  of  his  audi- 
ence. Mr.  A.  is  announced  to  speak.  We  are 
all  anxious  to  hear  him,  for  his  eloquent  sen- 
tences have  rung  out  far  and  wide  over  the 
land.     A  rich  intellectual  treat  awaits   us  all. 
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lie  rises  and  trembles,  and  thus,  in  a  low 
voice,  he  begins,  "  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  well 
this  evening,  the  hour  is  late,  and  those  who 
have  preceded  me  have  treated  the  subject 
fully  and  eloquently.  It  is,  therefore,  useless 
to  detain  you  longer."  What  a  disappoint- 
ment— he  is  not  going  to  speak!  If  what  he 
says  be  true  his  good  sense  will  lead  him  to 
resume  his  seat.  But  no;  he  adds:  "I  shall 
venture,  however,  to  make  a  few  brief  re- 
marks." Then  follows  a  speech  brilliant  and 
abounding  with  touches  of  pathos  and  humor, 
eloquent  in  the  highest  degree  and  nearly  an 
hour  in  length.  We  listen  with  delight  and 
surprise.  Why  should  such  a  speech  be  pref- 
aced with  such  an  apology?  Because  the 
orator  felt  his  own  fame  was  his  rival.  He 
could  not  rise  to  public  expectation  unless  he 
first  depressed  it.  He  was  sick,  to  be  sure. 
His  face  was  flushed  with  fever,  and  his  nerv- 
ous system  unnaturally  sensitive.  For  that 
very  reason  he  should  not  have  made  an  apol- 
ogy, for  his  state  of  suffering  added  power  to 
his  oratory,  and  made  him  eclipse  his  former 
efforts.  The  nervous  system  of  the  orator, 
like  a  harp,  gives  forth  the  clearest  and  sweet- 
est notes  when  strung  to  its  highest  tension. 

The  skillful  orator  delights  to  take  advant- 
age of  some  circumstance  of  place  or  time. 
His  introduction  relates  to  some  passing  event 
which  has  just  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
audience.  Perhaps  he  makes  the  closing  re- 
mark of  the  last  speaker,  which  still  lingers  in 
the  air  the  starting-point  of  his  own  address. 
This  method  was  adopted  with  happy  effect  by 
an  orator  well  known  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
who  began  an  address  some  years  ago  in  the 
following  manner:  "Our  worthy  secretary  has 
just  said  that  he  has  given  us  merely  the  out- 
lines, the  skeleton  of  the  subject.  I  must  dif- 
fer from  him.  Perhaps  this  was  all  that  he 
intended,  but  when  he  began,  like  the  prophet 
of  old,  to  prophesy  among  the  dry  bones,  lo! 
they  came  together,  flesh  covered  them,  breath 
was  in  them,  and  they  lived.  The  figures  and 
facts  began  to  glow  with  life."  These  few 
words  accomplished  the  orator's  purpose.  The 
skillful  allusion  to  another  speaker  aroused  an 
interest  in  his  own  behalf  which  he  maintained 
to  the  end. 

Some  years  ago  a  political  orator  began  with 
an  introduction  which  has  probably  been  used 
by  many  speakers  as  common  property.  The 
Scriptural  allusion  shows  that  the  Bible  has 
choice  materials  for  the  orator  as  well  as  the 
theologian.  We  find  many  such  allusions  in 
the  speeches  of  Chatham  and  Burke,  whose 
names  will   never  be  forgotten  while   the   En- 


glish language  is  known  among  men:  "Those 
who  have  already  spoken,"  said  the  politician, 
"have  gone  over  the  field  of  discussion  so 
thoroughly  that  they  seem  to  have  gathered  in 
the  harvest.  Little  is  left  for  me  to  do.  Yet 
the  field  is  so  vast  that  some  part  may  have 
been  overlooked.  Be  it  mine,  then,  like  the 
Hebrew  maiden  of  old,  to  follow  the  steps  of 
the  gleaners,  and  perhaps  with  diligent  search 
I  may  be  able  to  gather  a  sheaf." 

One  of  the  most  striking  exordiums  in  the 
language  is  found  in  Burke's  speech  on  Ameri- 
can taxation — a  subject  which  will  call  forth 
the  highest  powers  of  American  orators  as  it 
called  forth  the  highest  powers  of  England's 
orators  ninety  years  ago.  The  debate  in  the 
House  of  Parliament  had  been  dull  and  tedi- 
ous, and  the  evening  far  advanced.  Many 
members  had  withdrawn  to  the  adjoining  rooms 
or  to  places  of  refreshment.  Burke  arose.  We 
fancy  we  hear  his  voice  rising  louder  and 
clearer  at  every  sentence  of  his  keen  exordium. 
We  see  the  members  crowding  back  to  the 
hall,  and  hear  its  walls  echoing  to  their  ap- 
plause. We  follow  him  with  breathless  atten- 
tion in  his  masterly  speech,  which  filled  En- 
gland and  America  with  its  fame,  and  was  like 
a  battle  fought  for  our  cause.  Hear  him  as  he 
rises  and  speaks:  "Sir,  I  agree  with  the  honor- 
able gentleman  who  spoke  last  that  this  sub- 
ject is  not  new  in  this  house.  Very  disagree- 
ably to  this  house,  very  unfortunately  to  this 
nation,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this 
whole  empire,  no  topic  has  been  more  familiar 
to  us.  For  nine  long  years  session  after  session 
we  have  been  lashed  round  and  round  this 
miserable  circle  of  occasional  arguments  and 
temporary  expedients.  We  have  had  them  in 
every  shape,  we  have  looked  at  them  in  every 
point  of  view.  Invention  is  exhausted,  reason 
is  fatigued,  experience  has  given  judgment, 
but  obstinacy  is  not  yet  conquered."  Such 
words  were  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  argu- 
ments that  followed. 

Some  years  ago  the  "  Woman's  Rights  Con- 
vention" held  its  May  anniversary  in  one  of 
our  Eastern  cities.  The  spacious  hall  was 
crowded  in  every  part.  The  galleries  were 
filled  with  young  men,  who  tried  to  turn  every 
thing  into  ridicule.  In  vain  did  the  fair  presi- 
dent call  the  meeting  to  order.  In  vain  did 
one  fair  speaker  shake  her  indignant  curls  and 
denounce  "  those  unruly  boys."  Even  a  vener- 
able Quakeress,  with  starched  cap  and  ker- 
chief, could  not  with  all  her  good  sense  and 
dignity  soothe  down  or  frown  down  the  troubled 
elements.  The  elements  were  irrepressible. 
Laughing,   hissing,    calls    for    order,   whistling, 
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and  a  multitude  of  indescribable  sounds  turned 
the  place  into  a  scene  of  universal  discord  and 
confusion.  Four  helpless  women  tried  to  speak, 
but  with,  only  imperfect  success.  In  utter 
helplessness  they  looked  to  one  of  the  sterner 
sex,  a  stanch  friend  of  their  cause,  the  elo- 
quent orator  of  Massachusetts.  He  arose,  and 
waited  and  waited  till  the  noisy  crowd  began 
to  weary  and  to  grow  silent  from  curiosity  to 
see  whether  he  would  ever  open  his  lips.  At 
last,  with  an  unruffled  manner,  with  perfect 
ease,  and  in  a  tone  of  singular  sweetness  and 
clearness,  he  thus  began:  "I  augur  very  well 
for  the  success  of  our  cause  from  our  meeting 
this  evening.  This  is  what  we  must  expect  if 
we  advocate  an  unpopular  cause.  Be  not  dis- 
couraged. Ours  is  a  great  reform,  and  every 
reform  has  to  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  as 
this.  After  the  night  of  trial  will  come  the 
dawn  of  triumph.  Now  we  hear  the  noise  of 
disapprobation,  but  soon  will  come  the  voice 
of  applause."  This,  in  substance,  was  the  ex- 
ordium, and  it  at  once  arrested  attention.  The 
orator  achieved  a  triumph,  he  silenced  his 
adversaries,  and  took  his  seat  amid  loud  and 
continued  applause. 

The  orator,  as  a  rule,  begins  his  speech  in 
calm  and  unimpassioned  tone.  His  language  is 
measured,  and  his  feelings  are  kept  in  check. 
The  key-note  must  not  be  higher  than  his 
audience  can  reach  to.  But  there  are  rare 
occasions  when  the  audience  is  already  under 
the  deepest  excitement,  when  no  argument  or 
appeal  is  needed.  Let  the  orator  begin  his 
speech  with  a  faltering  voice,  and  with  the 
tear  dimming  the  eye,  and  he  will  find  a  ready 
response  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  him. 
Such  an  occasion  presented  itself  on  the  Sun- 
day after  the  late  President's  death.  Not  a 
congregation  but  was  deeply  moved,  and  the 
first  sentence  of  a  sermon  on  that  subject  could 
not  have  been  uttered  with  too  much  feeling. 
History  records  a  touching  scene  which  oc- 
curred at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV,  the  "  grand 
monarch "  of  France.  He  lay  in  his  coffin  in 
the  great  cathedral  of  Paris.  Innumerable 
wax  tapers  lit  up  the  dark  aisles  of  the  build- 
ing. Torn  battle-flags,  which  told  of  victories 
won,  hung  thick  around  the  walls.  Here  were 
gathered  the  high  and  noble  of  the  realm,  the 
valor  and  the  beauty  of  France.  Soldiers  and 
scholars,  princes  and  preachers  drew  near  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  illustri- 
ous dead.  Massillon  was  appointed  to  preach 
the  sermon.  He  ascended  the  pulpit.  He  cast 
one  long  and  sad  look  at  the  face  of  him  who 
was  once  so  great,  he  turned  his  gaze  heaven- 
ward, and   then,  looking   at  the   living   before 


him,  he  said,  while  his  eyes  filled  with  tears 
and  his  voice  trembled  with  emotion,  "  My 
brethren,  God  only  is  great." 


PECULIARITIES  OF  COWPEE. 


BY    KEY.    NELSON    ROUNDS,    D.    D. 


IT  will  not  be  expected  that  under  this  title 
one  should  dwell  upon  the  events  of  Cow- 
per's  childhood,  the  sufferings  of  his  early  or- 
phanage, the  fact  that  his  family  were  a  branch 
of  the  English  aristocracy,  that  his  father  was 
chaplain  to  George  II,  that  his  grandfather  was 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  that  in  his  youth  he 
gave  marked  proof  of  poetic  talent.  A  suffi- 
cient general  idea  of  his  life  is  presented  in  his 
own  words  in  the  following  bird's-eye  view: 
"From  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty-three  I  was 
occupied,  or  ought  to  have  been,  in  the  study 
of  the  law;  from  thirty-three  to  sixty  I  spent 
my  time  in  the  country,  where  my  reading  has 
been  only  an  apology  for  idleness,  and  where, 
when  I  had  not  either  a  magazine  or  a  review, 
I  was  sometimes  a  carpenter,  at  others  a  bird- 
cage-maker, or  a  gardener,  or  a  drawer  of  land- 
scapes. At  fifty  years  of  age  I  commenced  an 
author;  it  is  a  whim  which  has  served  me 
longest  and  best,  and  will  probably  be  my  last." 

One  of  the  peculiarities  early  developed  in 
this  truly-good  man  and  eminent  poet,  was  his 
constitutional  and  incorrigible  diffidence.  Of 
this,  one  incident  in  his  life  must  serve  as  a 
sufficient  illustration.  Having  acquired  a  thor- 
ough classical,  though  not  a  university  educa- 
tion, and  having  completed  his  legal  course  in 
the  Inner  Temple,  Cowper  was,  by  the  great 
influence  of  his  family,  appointed  clerk  of  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  been 
nominated  to  this  position  in  view  of  his  timid- 
ity, because  that  functionary  had  seldom,  if 
ever,  to  appear  in  Parliament.  But  a  dispute 
in  that  body  made  it  necessary  that  he  should 
be  present  on  a  certain  day  at  the  bar  of  the 
Lords,  in  order  to  entitle  him  publicly  to  the 
office.  But  although  he  had,  by  months  of  ap- 
plication, made  himself  familiar  with  the  jour- 
nals, yet  such  was  his  self-distrust,  and  his  fear 
that  on  appearing  before  that  august  body  his 
presence  of  mind  would  forsake  him,  that  he 
dared  not  make  the  attempt.  His  friends  were 
anxious  he  should  have  the  position:  he  was 
well  aware  of  its  honorable  character,  and  felt 
the  need  of  its  emoluments,  but  as  the  day 
drew  near  his  terrors  overpowered  him,  and  he 
resigned  the  place. 

This  same  feature  of  character  occasioned  his 
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constant  retirement  from  society  through  life; 
and  really  made  him  a  recluse;  not  a  monk, 
however,  isolated  from  his  race;  for  though 
absent  from  the  world,  he  blessed  the  world. 
And  it  was  the  distress  of  mind  induced  by  this 
timidity  in  conflict  with  his  naturally  strong 
ambition  which  produced  that  mental  aberration 
which  is  the  next  speciality  we  shall  notice. 

This  was  a  peculiarity  which,  from  time  to 
time,  marked  the  character  of  Cowper  strongly 
and  sadly  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Not  that 
insanity  is  something  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind;  but  the  singularity 
of  the  case  is,  that  one  so  subject  to  mental 
derangement  should,  in  his  lucid  intervals,  have 
composed  works  which  entitle  him  to  a  place 
among  the  first  of  poets  ;  that  such  poems  as 
the  Table  Talk,  Retirement,  and  The  Task 
should  be  the  offspring  of  a  mind  that  had 
waded  through  two  protracted  periods  of  mental 
alienation;  and  that  such  effusions  as  the  Olney 
Hymns,  which  God's  people  will  sing  with  edi- 
fication and  comfort  to  the  end  of  time,  were 
composed  by  him  when  he  had  recently  emerged 
from  one  eclipse  of  reason,  and  was  already 
entering  the  penumbra  of  another.  Excepting 
Tasso,  we  have  never  read  of  any  other  instance 
like  this.  And  Tasso's  lunacy  did  not  come 
upon  him  till  after  his  principal  works  had  been 
completed.  But  Cowper's  came  early;  and  be- 
ing much  enhanced  by  his  seclusion,  but  still 
more  by  the  strong  views  of  predestination 
which  he  had  adopted,  continued  to  afflict  him 
till  death;  for  these  views,  in  times  of  morbid 
dejection,  suggested  the  thought  that  he  was  a 
reprobate,  and  plunged  him  in  despair.  Yet  the 
mind  of  Cowper  was  so  symmetrical  and  replete 
with  rich  thought,  that,  like  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthenon,  its  very  fragments  are  beautiful. 

The  subject  of  these  remarks  was  peculiar  in 
his  domestic  life.  Disappointed  in  love  by  an 
afflictive  providence  in  early  life,  he  never  af- 
terward entertained  thoughts  of  marriage.  His 
parents  deceased,  his  brother  a  Fellow  in  Ox- 
ford University,  and  his  more  distant  relatives 
not  prepared  to  incorporate  in  either  of  their 
households  a  person  who,  from  his  mental  in- 
firmities, required  much  care,  he  fell  providen- 
tially into  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin, 
of  Huntingdon.  This  gentleman  dying  soon 
afterward,  the  mutual  friendship  existing  be- 
tween the  family  and  Cowper  held  him  with 
them.  And  when  there  were,  aside  from  the 
domestics,  no  members  of  the  household  left  but 
Mrs.  Unwin  and  the  poet,  they  still  lived  on 
together,  and  were  only  separated  at  last  by 
the  decease  of  the  former  at  a  very  advanced 
age.     Yet  this   singular  association  occasioned 


no  scandal.  Mrs.  Unwin  being  by  a  number 
of  years  his  senior,  perfectly  exemplary,  and  em- 
inently pious,  their  attachment,  though  strong, 
was  sanctified,  and  assumed  simply  the  form 
of  filial  regard  on  one  side  and  parental  on  the 
other.  Indeed,  he  used  to  say  that  he  regarded 
her  as  his  own  mother  restored  to  life  again  to 
compensate  him  for  all  the  friends  he  had  lost. 
Such  a  friend  was  of  inestimable  value  to  him 
in  his  periods  of  despondency.  He  was  at  such 
times  a  great  sufferer,  and  this  good  woman 
was  possessed  of  just  that  firmness,  tenderness, 
and  piety  which  his  case  required. 

Other  benevolent  females  of  the  highest  social 
standing  contributed  largely  to  the  health  of 
Cowper's  mind;  as  Lady  Hesketh,  his  relative 
and  correspondent,  who  also  aided  him  pecu- 
niarily; and  especially  the  widow  of  Sir  Robert 
Austen.  This  accomplished  lady  felt  such  sym- 
pathy for  the  stricken  poet,  that  for  several 
years  she  fixed  her  Summer  residence  near  his 
retreat,  and  cooperated  with  Mrs.  Unwin  in 
promoting  his  welfare.  Of  a  cheerful  tempera- 
ment, her  sprightly  conversation  was  like  a 
cordial  to  his  spirit,  and  went  far  to  counteract 
the  tendencies  of  his  mind  to  insanity.  To  her, 
as  Cowper's  prompter,  the  world  is  indebted 
for  "The  Task,"  and  that  most  laughable  bal- 
lad "John  Gilpin."  Her  immediate  object  in 
encouraging  him  to  write  was  to  rouse  the  mind 
of  the  drooping  hypochondriac;  the  result  has 
been  an  imperishable  literary  treat  to  all  the 
lovers  of  fine  writing.  As  Cowper  claimed  Mrs. 
Unwin  for  his  mother,  he  now  considered  Lady 
Austen  his  sister,  and  describing  the  anomalous 
but  strong  affection  that  bound  the  trio  to- 
gether, he  says: 

"  There  was  a  friendship,  then  begun, 
That  has  cemented  us  in  one, 
And  placed  it  in  our  power  to  prove, 
By  long  fidelity  and  love, 
That  Solomon  has  wisely  spoken — 
A  threefold  cord  is  not  soon  broken." 

The  society  of  Cowper,  in  his  retirement,  was 
mostly  female,  and  the  piety  denoted  by  his 
spotless  intercourse  under  these  abnormal  rela- 
tions and  otherwise,  is  the  last  special  point  to 
which  we  would  advert  in  his  character. 

It  is  interesting — for  Paul  says  not  many 
wise  men  after  the  flesh  are  called — to  mark 
the  effect  of  Christianity  on  persons  of  eminent 
gifts  and  culture.  And  we  find  here  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  that  godliness  is  profitable  for 
all  things.  The  reader  has  observed  the  beau- 
tiful effect  of  the  sun's  rays  on  a  Winter's 
morning  upon  the  fields  of  snow,  and  how  the 
myriads  of  crystal  flakes  by  refraction  become 
so   many  jewels   in   miniature,   and   sapphires, 
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emeralds,  and  chrysolites  sparkle  all  around 
3tou  with  a  perfection  of  colors  unequaled  else- 
where in  nature.  And  such  we  have  thought 
is  the  effect  of  grace  upon  the  human  soul— it 
brings  out  latent  endowments  and  beauties 
which  had  otherwise  never  appeared.  What  a 
mighty  effect  it  produced  in  Cowper!  It  made 
an  ornament  and  a  blessing  to  his  race  of  one 
who  had  else  been  known  only  as  an  effeminate 
trifler,  or  a  moral  wreck.  It  made  a  man  of 
him.  It  placed  him  in  a  proud  position  among 
those  who  have  labored  mightily  and  with  suc- 
cess for  God  and  for  the  world.  Cowper  expe- 
rienced a  change  of  heart  under  the  influence 
of  Methodism,  which,  commencing  about  the 
time  of  his  birth — 1731- — had  become  a  power 
in  England  when  he  attained  to  manhood.  It 
was  the  Calvinistic  wing  of  that  great  move- 
ment, however,  which  reached  him,  and  em- 
braced several  other  members  of  the  Cowper 
family  as  its  subjects.  Martin  Madan,  one  of 
Lady  Huntingdon's  preachers  and  cousin  ger- 
man  to  the  poet,  had  much  influence,  together 
with  John  Newton,  in  the  formation  of  his  re- 
ligious sentiments;  as  did  also  Whitefield, 
whom,  in  his  poem  on  Hope,  he  defends  in  im- 
mortal lines  against  the  calumnies  of  a  perse- 
cuting age.  Cowper  exercised  the  faith  which 
brought  justification  while  reading  by  himself 
the  third  chapter  of  Romans.  This  was  about 
the  year  1764.  Called  a  Methodist  by  way  of 
reproach,  and  not  disavowing  the  name,  he  cul- 
tivated those  graces  and  exercised  himself  in 
that  course  of  practical  benevolence  which 
adorned  that  people  in  the  days  of  the  Wes- 
leys.  His  change  was  decisive.  Deeply  spir- 
itual and  zealous  for  others,  he  was  made  use- 
ful to  many,  and  among  them  his  brother  John, 
at  the  University,  who,  though  already  in  or- 
ders, was  ignorant  of  experimental  religion,  but 
was  brought  by  William's  influence  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  upon  his  dying  bed.  Cow- 
per was  for  a  time  himself  deeply  exercised  on 
the  subject  of  preaching.  But  his  conscious 
dread  of  public  exhibitions  led  him  to  abandon 
the  idea.  And  when  his  second  volume  of 
poems  had  gained  him  a  reputation,  he  was 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  his  decision,  and 
wrote  somewhat  humorously  to  Lady  Hesketh, 
"  I  might  have  preached  more  sermons  than  even 
Tillotson  did,  and  the  world  have  still  been 
fast  asleep;  but  a  volume  of  verse  is  a  fiddle, 
which  puts  the  universe  in  motion."  He,  how- 
ever, cooperated  with  his  friend  Newton  at 
Olney  in  pastoral  duties,  and  composed  for  him 
sixty-eight  hymns,  several  of  which  adorn  the 
present  Methodist  collection.  And  while,  in 
after  life,  his  loss  of  health  and  mental  mala- 


dies may  have  moderated  the  vividness  of  his 
piety,  they  did  not  affect  its  soundness  and 
evangelical  tone. 

But  we  wish  to  speak  of  his  piety  as  mani- 
fested in  his  verse;  for  our  object  is  to  benefit 
any  who  may  read  this  article,  by  attracting 
their  attention  to  a  Christian  poet  in  whose 
works  all  the  charms  of  rhyme,  measure,  and 
imagery  are  employed  to  impress  the  mind  with 
religious  truth.  He  set  out  with  this  object. 
Hear  him  speak  for  himself:  "My  drift  is  to  be 
useful;  a  point  which,  however,  I  knew  I  should 
in  vain  aim  at,  unless  I  could  be  likewise  en- 
tertaining. I  have,  therefore,  fixed  these  two 
strings  to  my  bow,  and  by  the  help  of  both 
have  done  my  best  to  send  my  arrows  to  the 
mark.  My  readers  will  hardly  have  begun  to 
laugh,  before  they  are  called  upon  to  correct 
that  levity,  and  peruse  me  with  a  more  serious 
air.  As  to  the  effect,  I  leave  it  alone  in  His 
hands  who  can  produce  it;  neither  prose  nor 
verse  can  reform  a  dissolute  age,  much  less  can 
inspire  a  sense  of  religious  obligation,  unless 
assisted  or  made  efficacious  by  the  Power  who 
superintends  the  truth  he  imparts."  Again,  in 
the  Task : 

"  I,  therefore,  recommend,  though  at  the  risk 
Of  popular  disgust,  yet  boldly  still, 
The  cause  of  piety,  and  sacred  truth, 
And  virtue;  and  those  scenes  which  God  ordained 
Should  best  secure  them,  and  promote  them  most." 

And  again  in  the  Table-Talk  we  see  the  beau 
ideal  of  what  he  wished  to  be: 

"  'T  were  new  indeed  to  see  a  bard  all  fire, 
Touched  with  a  coal  from  Heaven  assume  the  lyre, 
And  tell  the  world,  still  kindling  as  he  sung, 
With  more  than  mortal  music  on  his  tongue, 
That  he  who  died  below  and  reigns  above 
Inspires  the  song,  and  that  his  name  is  love." 

And  Cowper  gained  the  object  of  his  noble  am- 
bition. All  his  large  poems  are  imbued  with 
religious  sentiment,  and  have  contributed  greatly 
to  disseminate  evangelical  piety  throughout  the 
range  of  the  English  language.  The  gift  he  so 
well  describes  in  the  following  is  apparent 
throughout  his  volumes: 

"  The  gift  whose  office  is  the  Giver's  praise, 
To  trace  him  in  his  various  works  and  ways, 
Then  spread  the  rich  discovery  and  invite 
Mankind  to  share  in  the  Divine  delight." 

Of  course  there  are  other  sacred  poets,  as 
Milton,  Young,  and  Pollok.  But  Cowper  differs 
from  them  all.  There  is  none  that  can  fill  his 
place.  He  is  a  Christian  monitor;  comes  right 
home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men. 
Paradise    Lost    is    sublime,    but   not   practical, 
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Night  Thoughts  has  much  to  do  with  the 
themes  of  religion;  but  its  starlit  visions,  rapt 
reveries,  are  not  natural  to  the  common  mind. 
The  Course  of  Time  is  evangelical  and  impress- 
ive; but  its  point  of  observation  is  from  heaven, 
and  its  view  is  retrospective.  Cowper's  stand- 
point is  on  earth;  his  eye  is  on  passing  events; 
and  his  feelings  pulsate  in  magnetic  sympathy 
with  the  common  heart.  His  book  might  be 
well  called  The  Course  of  Life.  He  is  practical; 
makes  himself  felt  as  a  religious  teacher  in  all 
the  proprieties,  amenities,  and  charities  of  life, 
with  rulers  and  with  subjects,  in  the  public 
walks  and  the  private  ways  of  men;  and  takes 
off  the  inconsistencies,  follies,  and  vices  of  so- 
ciety, both  high  and  low,  in  city  and  in  country, 
in  Church  and  in  State. 

These  remarks  apply  with  full  force  to  The 
Task,  the  most  important  of  his  original  poems, 
both  as  to  extent  and  merit — a  work  in  which 
are  blended  all  the  great  qualities  of  poetry, 
humor,  tenderness,  sublimity,  and  imagination. 
There  is  nothing  written  in  English  verse  that 
surpasses  it.  When  you  read  it  you  regret  you 
had  not  read  it  earlier.  A  rich  literary  feast, 
it  improves  both  head  and  heart.  And  to  bor- 
row one  of  its  own  elegant  forms  of  expression, 
when  you  lay  it  down  you  are  ready  to  say  it 
is  honor  enough  for  a  private  man  that  Cow- 
per's language  is  his  mother  tongue. 


ANTICIPATION  OF  EVIL. 


IF  mental  pain  were  a  thing  that  could  be 
measured  or  weighed,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  at  least  half  of  what  rational  beings 
endure  arises,  not  from  present  distress,  not 
from  recollection  of  past  misery,  but  from  an- 
ticipation of  future  evil.  The  poet  tells  us  that 
"coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before;"  to 
which  we  may  add,  that  these  shadows  are 
commonly  much  longer  and  darker  than  the 
objects  that  project  them.  How  often  are  we 
unable  to  enjoy  our  present  blessings  from  the 
fear  that  they  soon  will  be  taken  away!  The 
presence  of  a  friend  sometimes  gives  sorrow 
rather  than  joy,  as  the  hour  of  parting  draws 
near. 

Hope  is  given  to  us  as  a  counterbalance  to 
this  painful  trial  of  fear.  Man's  spirit  usually 
vibrates  between  them;  but  if  hope  were  en- 
tirely removed — if  evils  now  dreaded  were  re- 
garded as  certain — how  terrible  a  cloud  would 
brood  over  life!  If  the  young  queen  of  France, 
in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty — flat- 
tered, admired,  adored — could  have  foreseen  the 


horrors  to  come — the  massacre,  the  prison,  the 
ghastly  guillotine — and  known  that  for  her,  and 
those  whom  she  loved,  there  was  no  escape 
from  insult,  bonds,  and  a  terrible  death,  how 
present  pleasure  would  have  lost  its  sweetness, 
pomp  all  its  dazzling  glitter!  An  un vailed 
skeleton,  as  it  were,  would  have  sat  beside  her 
at  every  feast,  and  the  savage  yells  of  ferocious 
crowds  would  have  drowned  the  bursts  of  music 
and  the  welcoming  shouts  of  the  people. 

Foreknowledge,  that  grand  but  fearful  gift, 
was  possessed  by  our  Heavenly  Master.  Hope 
could  never  whisper  to  him  that  Malice  should 
weave  her  net  and  dig  her  pit  in  vain;  that 
powerful  friends  should  rise  up  in  the  hour  of 
need;  that  Koman  justice  would  protect  his  in- 
nocence; or  that  his  nation,  won  by  his  mira- 
cles, would  accept  him  as  their  Messiah.  No; 
the  Lord  had  before  him  shame,  insult,  agony, 
death ;  a  doom  as  inevitable  as  it  was  fearful. 
No  soft  vail  of  hope,  no  mist  of  doubt,  hid  the 
awful  truth  from  his  eyes.  But  foreknowledge 
relaxed  not  his  efforts,  shook  not  his  resolution; 
calmly,  unflinchingly,  Christ  pursued  the  course 
set  before  him,  though  he  knew  that  the  cross 
was  its  goal. 

But  the  Lord  would  spare  his  people  the  suf- 
fering lrom  which  he  shrank  not.  Foreknowl- 
edge is  in  mercy  denied  them,  though  sinful 
superstition  is  ever  seeking  to  pluck  that  for- 
bidden, that  fatal  fruit.  And  with  the  most 
tender  compassion  for  human  weakness  Christ 
would  remove,  did  we  suffer  it,  anticipation  of 
evil.  "Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  the 
morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  it- 
self; sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 
Is  not  such  a  Divine  command  to  the  fear-tossed 
soul  the  voice  of  Him  who  said  to  the  tempest, 
"Peace,  be  still!"  and  there  followed  "a  great 
calm?"  The  winds  and  the  waves  obeyed  that 
voice;  our  mistrustful  hearts  will  not  obey;  we 
press  our  fears  deeper  into  our  flesh,  as  if  we 
loved  the  thorn  that  pierced  us,  meeting  mis- 
fortune half-way,  destroying  our  peace  by  an- 
ticipating evils  that  never  may  come,  or  which, 
if  they  come,  we  may  find  to  be  "  vailed  angels," 
"blessings  in  disguise." 

"All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  him."  If  faith  received  this  as  truth, 
would  our  hearts  so  often  be  troubled?  We 
need  more  simple,  more  confiding  faith;  the 
faith  of  a  little  child  that  takes  hold  of  a  parent's 
hand,  and  walks  on  in  an  unknown  path,  sure  of 
safe  and  loving  guidance.  The  child  knows  that 
if  the  way  grow  too  rough  for  her  tender  feet, 
the  parent  will  not  leave  nor  forsake  her,  but, 
like  the  Good  Shepherd,  will  raise  her  in  his 
arms,  and  carry  her  in  his  bosom 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  PRINCIPLE. 


BT    ANNA    JULIA    TOT. 


THERE  was  a  district  school  about  a  mile 
distant  from  Spring  Lawn,  where  Harry 
Somers  lived.  To  this  school  Harry  went  from 
October  to  March.  When  March  came,  and  it 
was  time  to  plant  the  peas  and  potatoes, 
Harry's  father,  who  thought  that  education  was 
not  the  first  thing  in  the  world,  said  he  needed 
Harry's  help  on  the  farm.  So  desks  and  books 
were  deserted  for  plows  and  harrows,  and  grains 
of  knowledge  for  grains  of  corn.  Yet  do  you 
believe  that  Harry  grew  up  ignorant?  Not 
he.  You  would  sometimes  see  him  as  he 
went  down  a  furrow  holding  his  plow  with  one 
hand  and  his  book  with  the  other.  Or  while 
his  horses  were  resting  from  their  midday  toil 
he  would  be  reclining  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree  with  his  elbow  upon  the  sod,  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  upon  the  open 
book.  He  did  not  believe  in  letting  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life  control  him.  He  was  for 
making  the  best  of  every  thing,  for  improving 
his  time. 

However,  Harry  went  to  school  in  the 
Winter-time.  One  day  as  he  was  coming 
home,  in  company  with  a  school-mate,  he  saw 
at  the  roadside  a  most  beautiful  little  New- 
foundland dog  about  ten  weeks  old.  0,  he 
was  a  splendid  fellow  I  The  dog  was  without 
any  master,  and  far  away  from  any  house. 
Harry  knew  he  must  have  got  lost  in  some 
way  or  other,  but  to  whom  he  belonged  he 
could  not  tell.  He  took  him  in  his  arms, 
waited  a  few  minutes  to  see  if  any  one  was 
near  to  come  and  claim  him,  and  then  con- 
cluded to  take  him  home.  Now,  next  to  a 
sail-boat,  a  dog  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  thing  in 
the  eye  of  a  boy.  Harry  had  long  been  wish- 
ing for  just  such  a  dog  as  this.  To  be  sure, 
Rover  was  there,  but  he  was  public  property; 
he  belonged  to  all  the  family.  And  besides 
that  he  was  too  old  to  learn  any  thing.  Harry 
could  not  even  teach  him  to  jump  over  a 
stick. 

As   the   two  boys   went   along   the   dog,   of 

course,   was   the   object   of   tenderest   interest, 

and,  you  know,  what  the  heart  feels  most  one 

is  apt  to  speak  of.     Said  Harry  to  George,  "  I 

declare,    Smith,    I  'd   like    to    have    this    dog. 

Won't  he  be  a  noble  fellow?" 
Vol.  XXV.— 32 


"  I  do  n't  see  what  is  to  prevent  you  from 
having  him.  He  is  in  your  arms  now.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  him,"  responded 
Smith. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  where  the  owner  is, 
that  's  a  fact,"  said  Harry. 

"  I  do  n't  think  I  'd  be  at  any  great  trouble 
to  hunt  him  up,"  said  Smith. 

Harry  went  along  thoughtfully.  I  know 
what  made  him  so  quiet.  I  can  see  into  his 
mind  and  read  his  thoughts,  although  I  am 
not  there  at  the  time,  and  it  is  said  we  can 
not  see  into  people's  minds.  Do  you  think  I 
am  a  kind  of  clairvoyant  or  witch?  No,  I  do 
not  even  pretend  to  be  either.  But  I  have  a 
double-glass  telescope  through  which  I  can  look 
and  see  a  great  deal  which  otherwise  would 
be  invisible.  One  of  the  glasses  of  my  tele- 
scope is  memory.  By  this  I  can  look  back 
and  see  exactly  what  passed  in  my  own  mind 
in  childish  days  under  exactly  similar  circum- 
stances. Knowing  that  child-minds  are  very 
much  alike,  reading  my  own  I  can  read  others. 
The  other  glass  of  my  telescope  is  the  trans- 
parent truth  of  the  Bible.  Through  that  I  see 
what  the  Holy  Spirit  writes  upon  all  youthful 
consciences  when  under  temptation,  and  it 
tells  me,  too,  what  nature  and  what  Satan 
have  written  there.  So  through  these  tele- 
scopic glasses  I  can  read  Harry's  unseen 
thoughts  as  he  carried  the  little  dog  soberly 
along  in  his  arms.  There  was  a  "pitched  bat- 
tle "  between  his  thoughts  down  there  in  that 
concealed  valley.  First  a  charge  from  one  side,- 
then  a  charge  from  the  other;  all  the  good  im- 
pulses, rank  and  file,  against  all  the  bad  im- 
pulses, just  as  strong  for  the  time,  rank  and 
file.  His  companion,  Smith,  seemed  to  be  cap- 
tain of  the  bad  impulses,  for  it  seemed  that  he 
was  leading  them  on  to  victory  under  the  gen- 
eralship of  the  King  of  Evil. 

By  the  time  he  reached  home,  through  the 
persuasions  of  Smith  and  his  own  desires,  he 
had  about  concluded  to  keep  the  dog  without 
troubling  himself  to  make  any  inquiry  after 
the  owner,  pacifying  his  conscience  with  the 
assurance  that  if  the  owner  came  for  him  he 
would  give  him  up.  He  took  the  fat,  sleek 
little  fellow  to  show  him  to  his  mother  and 
his  sister  Jessie.  But  he  went  to  them  soberly, 
not  with  the  earnest  sprightliness  he  would 
have  felt  had  the  dog  been  a  gift  or  if  he  had 
been  bought  with  money  earned  by  himself. 
His  mother  asked  him  where  he  got  the  dog. 

"I  found  him,"  said  Harry. 

"Do  you  mean  to  keep  him?"  asked  his 
mother. 

"Can  I  keep  him?"  said  Harry. 
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"  If  you  think  it  perfectly  right  to  do  so," 
said  his  mother  with  emphasis,  for  she  liked 
as  much  as  she  could  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility of  Harry's  moral  actions  upon  himself. 

Harry  was  away  from  Smith  and  under  bet- 
ter influences  now,  and  with  his  mother's  few 
words  the  true  state  of  the  case  flashed  like 
sunlight  all  through  his  soul.  He  saw  plainly 
enough  that  he  had  had  an  idea  away  down 
in  one  corner  of  his  mind  who  the  owner  was; 
but  he  had  not  allowed  that  idea  to  put  up  its 
head  the  one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  He 
did  not  wish  it  to  obtrude  itself.  That  is  just 
the  way  sinners  always  do.  Down,  down 
under  the  soil  of  their  carnal  natures  or  evil 
passions  there  are  germs  of  good  and  right 
planted  there  by  God's  grace,  and  if  they  only 
would  let  those  germs  come  up  and  crowd 
away  that  evil  soil  at  the  very  first,  before  the 
soil  gets  hard  and  crust-like,  how  much  easier 
it  would  be  to  be  good,  and  how  many  more 
Christian  boys  and  girls  there  would  be! 

Harry  did  not  usually  allow  the  wrong  to 
overcome  him  entirely.  Neither  did  he  this 
time.  As  soon  as  this  sunlike  flash  from  his 
mother's  words  glanced  athwart  his  soul,  he 
abhorred  himself,  and  upon  the  instant  took 
up  the  dog  that  he  had  set  upon  the  floor  to 
let  his  mother  and  sister  see  him  "toddle 
along,"  and  went  upon  a  full  run  over  to  the 
gentleman  whom  he  supposed  to  be  its  right- 
ful owner.  And  sure  enough,  it  belonged  to 
his  little  boy.  The  boy  did  not  seem  to  care  a 
penny  for  it.  When  Harry  set  him  down  at 
his  feet  he  did  not  appear  the  least  glad  to  see 
him.  With  the  toe  of  his  boot  he  rolled  him 
over  on  his  back,  and  then  walked  away. 
Harry  could  hardly  help  coveting  him.  He 
thought  the  boy  might  give  him  to  him.  But 
as  he  made  no  such  offer  Harry  went  home, 
satisfied  with  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
done  right  in  taking  him  back.  But  I  believe 
his  memory  to  this  day  dwells  with  a  sort  of 
fondness  upon  that  dog.  It  was  a  trial  to 
Harry.  But  what  boy,  girl,  man,  or  woman 
would  be  without  trials?  Not  one  if  we  could 
for  a  moment  take  such  a  view  of  our  lives  as 
our  Heavenly  Father  takes.  He  sees  the 
whole  of  this  life  and  the  whole  of  the  next 
all  together,  just  as  if  it  were  one  little  bit  of 
a  present  minute. 

Grandpa  had  not  said  a  word  when  Harry 
brought  in  his  dog.  He  only  "kept  up  a 
wonderful  thinking"  and  watching.  He  saw 
by  his  grandson's  countenance  the  world  of 
thought  within,  and  he  saw,  also,  after  Harry's 
.return  that  the  inner  tumult  had  subsided. 
He  thought  he  knew  his  character  well  enough 


to  be  certain  that  "right  would  triumph  over 
might"  at  last.  Not  long  after,  when  son,  and 
daughter,  and  grandchildren  were  gathered 
about  him  as  younger  and  older  shoots  gather 
about  the  original  tree,  he  related  to  them 

THE  STOET  OF  THE  HONEST  JEW. 

In  a  very  old  town  in  Germany  there  was  a 
very  old  street.  It  was  a  street  where  a  great 
many  Jews  lived,  and  was  called  "Juden- 
strasse,"  or  "  Jew's-street."  It  was  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  yet  it  was  quiet  and 
retired,  for  the  gay  and  the  wealthy  did  not 
care  to  walk  through  this  poor  part  of  the 
town.  Almost  all  Jews  love  to  make  money, 
and  so  did  one  of  those  who  lived  in  this 
street.  But  dearly  as  he  loved  to  make  money, 
he  loved  honesty  and  integrity  better.  His 
wife,  too,  was  as  true  as  steel,  and  you  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  turn  the  earth  from  her 
shining  path  among  the  stars  as  to  try  to  turn 
either  this  old  Jew  or  his  wife  from  the  course 
which  they  felt  to  be  right. 

The  wife  was  beautiful,  too,  as  well  as  good. 
She  was  as  stately  as  an  Eastern  princess.  I 
believe  sterling,  noble  integrity  always  makes 
one  stately.  If  the  spirit  within  stands  straight 
up  it  will  make  the  body  stand  up  straight 
too.  Their  house  was  neat,  and  their  furniture 
was  quite  simple  and  very  old.  When  it  was 
first  made  it  must  have  cost  a  good  deal  of 
money,  for  it  was  made  of  an  uncommon  kind 
of  wood. 

They  seemed  to  be  fond  of  antiquated  things. 
In  one  of  their  closets  they  had  sets  of  old 
Dresden  china  of  different  patterns.  These 
they  had  bought  from  families  who  had  once 
been  rich,  but  had  become  poor,  and  needed 
the  money  more  than  they  did  the  china. 
Behind  this  china  closet  there  was  another 
which  no  one  would  ever  suspect  of  being 
there.  The  china  had  to  be  lifted  out  to  get 
to  it,  and  the  panels  were  fitted  into  each 
other  so  tightly  that  they  looked  as  if  they 
were  never  meant  to  be  moved  at  all. 

One  night,  when  the  family  was  about  to  go 
to  bed,  a  faint  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 
The  Jew  went  to  open  it,  and  who  should  be 
there  but  a  German  prince!  The  master  of 
the  house,  kind  to  the  high  as  well  as  to  the 
lowly,  cordially  invited  him  in.  After  the 
Jew  had  stirred  up  the  fire  and  made  things 
pretty  comfortable  the  prince  told  him  his 
story  and  his  errand. 

He  was  just  about  to  leave  his  home  in  the 
city,  to  go  he  did  not  know  exactly  where. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  to  travel  all  over  the 
world.     He   did   not  care   either  to   have   any 
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person  in  the  city  know  where  he  would  be. 
The  officers  of  the  Government  were  angry 
with  him,  and  he  was  about  to  fly  to  get  out 
of  their  way.  But  he  had  some  valuable 
treasures  which  he  did  not  wish  to  carry  with 
him.  He  only  wished  to  take  enough  to  pay 
his  own  expenses.  He  had  heard  of  the  purity 
and  honesty  of  this  Jew,  and  had  come  to  ask 
him  if  he  would  take  charge  of  the  rest  of  his 
treasure  till  he  should  ask  him  for  it  in  the 
future.  The  Jew  said  he  would  do  so  with 
pleasure,  and  asked  him  to  bring  the  treasure 
to  him. 

"  I  have  it  here,"  said  the  prince,  and  he 
drew  a  wide  girdle  or  belt  from  underneath 
his  vest.  It  was  double,  and  was  held  together 
by  springs  which  could  not  be  seen.  It  was 
all  lined  with  soft  wool,  and  in  the  wool  lay 
the  treasure,  a  collection  of  the  most  precious 
and  dazzling  stones.  The  Jew  was  a  wary 
young  man.  He  knew  how  to  do  quiet  busi- 
ness quietly.  He  closed  the  window-shutters 
tightly,  so  as  to  keep  all  outside  people  from 
knowing  his  secret.  Then  he  and  his  wife 
together  took  down  all  the  china  from  one  side 
of  the  old  closet,  and  then  carefully  slipping 
aside  the  closely-fitted  panels  which  made  the 
back  part  of  the  closet,  they  slipped  the  girdle 
into  a  little  secret  place  under  one  of  the 
shelves.  Then  they  quickly  put  back  the 
panels  again,  put  up  their  china,  shut  the 
closet  doors,  and  one  to  look  at  it  would  never 
have  dreamed  there  was  any  treasure  there 
more  than  the  old  china.  The  German  prince 
thanked  his  new  friends  very  heartily,  shook 
hands  with  them  and  was  soon  far  away,  and 
the  Jew  and  his  wife  had  not  the  least  idea 
where. 

Months  and  years  passed  away.  The  Jew 
and  his  handsome  wife  Sarah  were  very  indus- 
trious. They  worked  early  and  late.  Indeed, 
they  had  to  do  so,  for  they  had  a  family  of 
sons  who  were  growing  up  and  had  to  have 
clothes,  food,  and  education.  After  a  time  the 
French  people  came  to  make  war  upon  the 
Germans.  There  was  a  terrible,  terrible  time. 
Frankfort,  the  city  where  the  honest  Jew  lived, 
felt  it  sadly.  All  the  Jews  had  to  fly  for  their 
lives.  Not  even  the  honest  and  excellent  char- 
acter of  this  one  could  save  him,  so  he  too  had 
to  escape  as  quickly  as  he  could.  The  soldiers 
went  into  his  house,  searched  it  all  through, 
and  carried  off  every  thing  which  they  could 
find  that  was  worth  taking.  The  poor  Jews 
passed  through  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Even 
after  they  were  allowed  to  go  back  to  their 
houses  any  one  of  them  who  dared  to  put  his 
face  out  of  doors  must  either  take  off  his  hat 


to  those  called  "  Christians  "  or  else  be  stoned. 
Poor  Sarah's  heart  often  ached  to  see  her  hus- 
band and  her  brave  boys  insulted  so. 

After  a  long  time  the  German  prince  came 
back.  He  had  heard,  as  he  wandered  about 
from  country  to  country,  how  the  poor  Jews 
of  Frankfort  had  suffered.  He  quietly  settled 
down  in  a  country  home  not  far  from  the  city, 
and  never  thought  of  going  after  his  treasures, 
for  he  supposed  they  had  either  been  stolen  in 
the  ransacking  of  the  house  or  that  the  Jew 
young  man  had  used  them  for  his  own  wants 
and  those  of  his  family.  But  he  was  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  him  to  whom 
he  had  committed  his  treasure.  One  morning 
while  the  prince  was  at  breakfast  he  was  told 
that  a  person  wished  to  see  him  on  business. 
The  servant  was  told  to  bring  him  into  the 
breakfast-room.  Who  should  the  man  be  but 
his  old  friend  the  Jew !  The  prince  was  very 
glad  indeed  to  see  him,  and  not  a  little  sur- 
prised. He  asked  him  to  take  a  seat,  and  in- 
quired after  his  family  and  so  on. 

"I  came,"  said  the  Jew,  "to  talk  to  you 
about  the  treasure  you  left  with  me." 

"  0,  do  n't  mind  that  at  all,"  interrupted 
the  prince,  "but  come  take  some  breakfast 
with  me.  I  pray  do  n't  mention  the  affair.  I 
am  glad  it  was  there  to  do  you  good  at  a  time 
when  you  must  have  needed  it  so  much.  Sit 
down  and  let  us  drink  this  coffee  and  forget 
all  about  it." 

The  Jew  took  the  chair  which  was  offered 
to  him,  and  as  he  sat  down  he  said,  "  Believe 
me,  prince,  your  treasure  is  safe.  The  robbers 
went  again  and  again  to  the  old  china  closet 
and  took  every  dish  and  cup  away,  and,  in- 
deed, almost  every  thing  else  that  belonged  to 
us;  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  they  did  not  find 
your  treasure.  When  we  went  back  to  our 
house  we  found  it  in  exactly  the  same  spot 
where  you  saw  us  place  it,  and  there  it  is  now. 
It  only  awaits  your  order  to  be  restored  to 
you  as  you  gave  it." 

The  prince  was  astonished,  and  he  said  to 
the  Jew,  "  Really,  my  friend,  I  scarcely  believed 
that  such  virtue  was  to  be  found  any  where. 
But  I  see  now  that  a  man's  integrity  may 
stand  the  hardest  trial.  You  have  taught  me 
to  have  a  better  opinion  of  human  nature." 

A  few  days  afterward  the  prince  called  at 
the  house  in  Juden-strasse  and  received  his 
girdle  without  a  stone  missing.  The  prince 
was  so  delighted  and  surprised  that  every- 
where he  went  he  told  this  story  of  the  Jew. 
He  did  not  think  that  all  the  presents  which  he 
could  give  him  would  reward  him  sufficiently, 
so  he  wished  to  make  him  famous.     And  he 
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succeeded.  The  world  heard  the  tale,  and  the 
humble  Jew  soon  became  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  princes  and  nobles.  His  sons  were 
educated  in  the  same  principles  of  honesty  and 
integrity,  and  now  the  whole  commercial  world 
knows  and  honors  the  name.  At  this  day  the 
family  are  scattered  about  in  the  grandest  cities 
of  Europe,  and  are  able  to  control  the  wealth 
of  nations.  Their  possessions  are  immense. 
Their  mother  was  often  urged  to  go  and  live 
with  one  of  the  princely  homes  of  her  sons; 
but  she  spent  a  peaceful  old  age  in  the  quaint 
old  house  in  Juden-strasse.  Her  sons  often 
visited  her,  and  she  was  always  glad  to  receive 
them  in  the  very  room  where  they  first  learned 
those  lessons  of  honor  and  of  truth,  the  first 
sure  stepping-stones  toward  the  secure  position 
they  now  held. 

This  is  a  true  sketch  of  the  great  house  of 
"  Rothschild  " — a  house  which  has  lent  England, 
as  well  as  other  nations,  millions  of  money, 
and  which,  it  is  said,  hopes  to  be  able  at  some 
future  day  to  purchase  the  "  Holy  Land  "  for  the 
possession  of  the  Jews. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  BOY,  SIR? 


"  T\0   you   want  a  boy,  sir?"   said   George,  a 

-L'  little  fellow  scarcely  eight  years  old,  to  a 
clerk  in  a  large  office. 

"Want  a  boy?  Why,  who  wants  to  be  en- 
gaged?" asked  the  smart-looking  clerk,  looking 
with  a  puzzled  glance  at  the  little  applicant. 

"  I  do,  sir,"  replied  George. 

"  Look  here,  gentlemen,"  cried  the  young 
man,  speaking  to  his  fellow-clerks,  "here  is  a 
regular  Goliath!  Wants  to  be  a  porter,  I  sup- 
pose.    Look  at  him!" 

The  clerks  gathered  in  great  glee  about 
poor  George,  who  stood,  full  of  earnest  pur- 
pose, before  them,  and  was,  therefore,  uncon- 
scious of  any  reason  why  he  should  be  made 
an  object  of  sport. 

"  What  can  you  do?"  asked  one. 

"  You  can  post  books,  of  course,"  said  an- 
other. 

"Carry  a  bale  of  goods  on  your  back,  eh?" 
cried  a  third. 

"  Hush,  young  gentlemen,"  said  the  elderly 
book-keeper  at  the  desk,  after  viewing  George 
through  his  spectacles.  "Hush!  don't  make 
sport  of  the  child.  Let  me  talk  to  him." 
Then,  speaking  to  George  in  kindly  tones,  he 
said,  "You  are  too  young  to  be  engaged,  my 
child.     Who  sent  you  here?" 

"  I  came  myself,  sir.     My  father  and  mother 


are  gone  to  heaven;  my  aunt  is  poor,  and  1 
want  to  earn  something  to  help  her.  Won't 
you  please  to  take  me,  sir?" 

The  simple  story,  told  in  a  way  that  showed 
how  earnest  the  boy  was,  not  only  checked  the 
sport  of  the  clerks,  but  brought  tears  to  their 
eyes.  They  looked  on  the  delicate  child  before 
them  with  pity  and  respect,  and  one  of  them, 
placing  a  shilling  on  the  desk,  asked  the  rest 
to  follow  his  example.  They  did  so.  He  then 
took  the  money,  and  offering  it  to  George, 
said,  "You  are  too  small  to  be  of  any  use 
here,  my  good  boy.  But  take  this  money,  and 
when  you  have  grown  a  bit  perhaps  we  may 
find  something  for  you  to  do." 

George  looked  at  the  money  without  offering 
to  touch  it. 

"Why  don't  you  take  the  money?"  asked 
the  clerk. 

"Please,  sir,  I  'm  not  a  beggar-boy,"  said 
George;  "I  want  to  earn  something  to  help  my 
aunt  to  keep  me,  for  she  is  very  kind." 

"  You  are  a  noble  little  fellow,"  said  the 
senior  clerk.  "We  give  you  the  money  no.t 
because  we  think  you  a  beggar,  but  because 
we  like  your  spirit.  Such  a  boy  as  you  will 
not  easily  become  a  beggar.  Take  the  money, 
my  boy,  and  may  God  bless  you  and  give  you 
and  your  aunt  better  days!" 

I  like  George's  spirit  in  this  affair.  It  was 
noble,  brave,  and  self-reliant  beyond  his  years. 
It  was  the  spirit  that  makes  poor  boys  grow 
into  useful  and  successful  men.  It  made 
George  do  this,  for  in  after  years  that  little 
boy  became  a  noted  artist,  whose  praise  was 
spoken  by  many  tongues.  All  children  should 
cherish  a  desire  to  do  all  they  can  for  them- 
selves, and  to  support  themselves  by  their  own 
labor  as  early  as  possible.  Those  who  lean  on 
father  and  mother  for  every  thing  will  find  it 
hard  work  to  get  along  by  and  by,  as  they 
may  have  to  do  when  their  parents  die.  Those 
who  early  learn  to  rely  upon  themselves  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  earning  their  own  liv- 
ing. Learn,  therefore,  to  help  yourselves, 
always  taking  care  to  do  so  under  the  advice 
and  with  the  consent  of  your  good  parents  and 
guardians. 


It  is  quite  a  mistake  that  pious  children  have 
no  pleasures.  They  are  the  happiest  children 
in  the  world,,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is 
because  they  love  Jesus  Christ  and  believe  that 
he  died  for  them,  and  has  forgiven  all  their 
sins,  and  will  take  them  after  death  to  be  with 
him,  and  like  him,  in  glory  and  happiness.  And 
have  not  such  children  reason  to  be  happy? 
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Simplicity  at  Funerals. — From  an  editorial  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  we  copy  the  following  upon 
the  above-named  subject: 

The  expenses  of  funerals  in  a  city  are  growing  more 
burdensome  every  day.  Coffins  covered  with  cloth 
and  decorated  with  metallic  ornaments  are  costly,  and 
the  sum  required  for  carriages  where  preparations  are 
made  for  a  large  attendance,  is  frequently  very  em- 
barrassing when  payment  is  necessary. 

There  are  many  families  who  imagine  that  they  are 
not  doing  their  duty  to  the  deceased  if  they  omit  any 
of  the  pomp  which  is  the  luxury  of  woe.  They  weakly 
suppose  that  ungenerous  criticisms  will  be  made  upon 
their  parsimony,  and  that  it  may  be  said  that  they  had 
no  affection  for  the  departed.  Such  observations  may 
be  safely  disregarded,  because  they  are  impertinent. 
Where  the  head  of  a  family  is  suddenly  called  away, 
in  many  instances  he  leaves  those  whom  he  loved  but 
poorly  provided  for.  They  may  have  lived  in  luxury, 
but  their  comforts  were  attained  by  the  personal  serv- 
ices of  one  who  can  never  labor  for  them  again.  With 
his  death  this  in'come  ceases.  They  have  not  only  lost 
a  dear  friend  and  protector,  but  they  have  lost 
capital. 

Very  few  families  reflect  that  the  earnings  of  a  hus- 
band and  father,  while  they  can  be  given  them,  are 
equal  to  the  income  of  a  fortune.  Many  persons  would 
think  themselves  rich  if  they  were  possessed  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  yet  that  amount  prudently  invested 
would  produce  them  but  twelve  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  If  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  rely  upon  the  in- 
come of  one  whose  yearly  gains  are  no  more,  the  loss 
of  his  life  is  to  them  the  same  as  if  twenty  thousand 
dollars  of  their  means  had  been  suddenly  taken  from 
them.  If  they  had  lost  money  instead  of  the  life 
which  brought  them  such  gains,  they  would  be  over- 
whelmed with  fear  for  the  future,  and  retrenchment 
would  be  an  immediate  subject  of  study.  Why  should 
it  not  be  so  when  death  steps  in  with  a  deprivation 
more  serious  than  the  loss  of  money? 

In  this  point  of  view  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  any 
inordinate  expenditure  upon  a  funeral  is  not  a  testi- 
monial of  gratitude  to  the  deceased,  but  a  thoughtless 
wastefulness  which  sullies  his  memory.  A  death  in  a 
family  usually  leaves,  besides  funeral  expenses,  debts 
due  by  the  deceased  in  small  or  great  amounts.  Where 
the  person  who  dies  is  actively  engaged  in  business,  a 
settlement  of  his  affairs  frequently  leads  to  the  un- 
wholesome discovery  that  instead  of  being  in  prosper- 
ous circumstances,  he  was  actually  going  behindhand. 
The  payment  of  his  debts  may  leave  but  little  for  his 
heirs.     How  weak   and  sinful,  then,  will   the   folly  of 


the  members  of  a  family  who  have  sanctioned  a  costly 
funeral  appear  to  themselves!  How  unavailing  will  be 
their  regrets  when  want  stares  them  in  the  face,  and 
the  future  seems  shrouded  in  gloom! 

Fashion  is  to  blame  for  the  extravagance  frequently 
shown  in  this  matter,  for  there  is  a  fashion  even  in 
sorrow,  which  robs  it  of  its  sincerity  and  compels  it  to 
submit  to  hollow  artifice.  The  practice  of  wearing 
mourning  is  one  of  the  costly  subserviencies  to  fashion 
which  adds  very  greatly  to  funeral  expenses,  and  which 
yields  nothing  to  the  testimonials  which  are  due  to  the 
departed,  and  in  too  many  cases  they  are  considered 
by  the  world  as  an  affectation  of  grief.  We  are  glad 
to  perceive  that  this  custom  is  gradually  going  into 
disuse,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for  those  who  are 
hereafter  to  be  bereaved  when  it  shall  entirely  cease. 

Lessons  of  Wisdom. — Frederica  Bremer,  the  charm- 
ing moralist,  speaks  tenderly  and  truthfully  to  those 
occupying  the  several  family  relations: 

"  Many  a  marriage  has  commenced  like  the  morning, 
red,  and  perished  like  a  mushroom.  Wherefore?  Be- 
cause the  married  pair  neglected  to  be  as  agreeable  to 
each  other  after  their  union  as  they  were  before  it. 
Seek  always  to  please  each  other,  my  children,  but  in 
doing  so  keep  heaven  in  mind.  Lavish  not  your  love 
to-day,  remembering  that  marriage  has  a  morrow  and 
again  a  morrow.  Bethink  ye,  my  daughters,  what  a 
word  housewife  expresses.  The  married  woman  is  her 
husband's  domestic  trust.  On  her  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  place  his  reliance  in  house  and  family;  to  her  he 
should  confide  the  key  of  his  heart  and  the  lock  of 
his  store-room.  His  honor  and  his  home  are  under  her 
protection — his  welfare  in  her  hand.  Ponder  this! 
And  you,  my  sons,  be  true  men  of  honor,  and  good 
fathers  of  your  families.  Act  in  such  wise  that  your 
wives  respect  and  love  you.  And  what  more  shall  I 
say  to  you,  my  children?  Peruse  diligently  the  Word 
of  God;  that  will  guide  you  out  of  storm  and  dead 
calm,  and  bring  you  safe  into  port.  And  as  for  the 
rest — do  your  best!" 

An  Educated  Housekeeper's  Views. — "  What  are 
you  studying?"  asked  a  young  man  of  a  friend  who 
was  taking  her  last  year's  schooling  at  an  academy. 
"The  common  branches,  physiology,  chemistry,  rheto- 
ric, and  natural  philosophy,"  was  the  reply.  "  What 
on  earth  will  you  do  with  such  learning  in  farmer  G.'s 
kitchen?"  exclaimed  he,  naming  a  worthy  man  to  whom 
she  was  betrothed.  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  yourself 
so  well  fitted  for  some  other  sphere  that  your  educa- 
tion will  be  a  discomfort  rather  than  a  source  of  hap- 
piness."    The  answer  given   to  this  proved   that    the 
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young  lady  possessed  an  educated  mind  as  well  as 
book  learning.  She  said,  "  How  little  you  know  about 
housekeeping!  You  talk  as  though  it  were  like  turn- 
ing a  grindstone,  or  walking  on  a  tread-mill,  needing 
only  plenty  of  music;  and  the  less  brains  to  make  one 
uneasy  the  better.  Why!  my  mistaken  young  friend, 
there  's  more  room  for  science,  and  thought,  and  skill 
in  managing  a  household  properly,  than  you  11  ever 
find  in  your  dry-goods  stores,  with  a  bank  and  a  grist- 
mill thrown  in.  It  requires  philosophy  properly  to 
make  a  fire,  wash  clothes,  sweep  a  room,  ventilate  an 
apartment,  regulate  a  clock,  and  a  hundred  other  mat- 
ters you  never  dreamed  of.  Cooking  is  an  every-day 
application  of  chemistry.  A  woman  can  mix  and  heat 
up  provisions  without  knowing  any  thing  about  it,  but 
the  art;  but  she  can  make  better  bread,  butter,  roast, 
broil,  or  boil  more  nicely,  put  this  and  that  together 
in  her  puddings,  pies,  and  cakes  with  greater  success, 
if  she  knows  the  why  as  well  as  the  how.  Then,  what 
is  a  poor,  broken-down  wife  good  for?  Physiology 
teaches  how  to  keep  health  in  the  family;  and  then 
when  we  have  all  finished  the  day's  work,  having  ap- 
plied science  all  the  way  through,  we  shall  want  to 
look  over  the  papers  and  books  which  tell  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  thinking  about;  and  then  do  n't^ 
you  see  how  nicely  some  little  knowledge  of  belles-let- 
tres and  the  laws  of  mind  will  come  in?  A  higher 
sphere,  indeed!  If  those  who  are  so  anxious  to  fill  a 
large  place,  would  only  take  pains  to  make  the  place 
they  are  now  in  what  it  might  be,  depend  upon  it 
there  would  be  more  comfort  and  less  complaints,  both 
from  themselves  and  those  depending  on  them.  I  in- 
tend to  try  to  elevate  my  work  to  my  own  level." 
"Upon  my  word,"  said  the  young  man,  "you  make 
out  a  pretty  strong  case.  I  never  saw  the  matter  in 
just  that  light  before,  and  I  doubt  whether  many  wo- 
men view  it  thus." 

Rules  for  Home  Education. — The  following  are 
worthy  of  being  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  being 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  in  every  household: 

1.  From  your  children's  early  infancy  inculcate  the 
necessity  of  instant  obedience. 

2.  Unite  firmness  with  gentleness.  Let  your  chil- 
dren always  understand  that  you  mean  exactly  what 
you  say. 

3.  Never  promise  them  any  thing  unless  you  are  sure 
that  you  can  give  them  what  you  promise. 

4.  If  you  tell  a  child  to  do  any  thing,  show  him  how 
to  do  it,  and  see  that  it  is  done. 

5.  Always  punish  your  children  for  willfully  disobey- 
ing you,  but  never  punish  when  you  are  angry. 

6.  Never  let  them  perceive  that  they  can  vex  you  or 
make  yon  lose  your  self-command. 

7.  Never  smile  at  any  of  their  actions  of  which  you 
do  not  approve,  even  though  they  are  somewhat  amusing. 

8.  If  they  give  way  to  petulance  and  temper,  wait 
till  they  are  calm,  and  then  gently  reason  with  them 
on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct. 

9.  Remember  that  a  little  present  punishment,  when 
the  occasion  arises,  is  much  more  effectual  than  the 
threatening  of  a  greater  punishment  should  the  fault 
be  renewed. 

10.  Never  give  your  children  any  thing  because  they 
cry  for  it. 


11.  On  no  account  allow  them  to  do  at  one  time 
what  you  have  forbidden,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
at  another. 

12.  To  teach  them  that  the  only  sure  and  easy  way 
to  appear  good  is  to  be  good. 

13.  Accustom  them  to  make  their  little  recitals  the 
perfect  truth. 

14.  Never  allow  of  talebearing. 

15.  Teach  them  that  self-denial,  not  self-indulgence, 
is  the  appointed  and  sure  method  of  securing  hap- 
piness. 

16.  Above  all  things  instruct  them  from  the  Word 
of  God,  taking  Jesus  for  their  example  in  patience, 
meekness,  and  love;  teaching  them  to  pray  morning 
and  evening,  and  during  the  day  once  or  oftener,  as 
they  grow  up,  as  the  only  preservative  against  error, 
weakness,  and  sin. 

Small  Mysteries. — In  the  home  circle  nothing  is 
more  productive  of  mischief  than  small  mysteries,  the 
concealment  of  little  things,  and  the  furtive  accom- 
plishment of  what  might  better  be  done  openly.  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  forcible  language,  once  said,  "  Nothing 
ends  more  fatally  than  mysteriousness  in  trifles;  in- 
deed, it  commonly  ends  in  guilt,  for  those  who  begin 
by  concealment  of  innocent  things,  will  soon  have 
something  to  hide  which  they  dare  not  bring  to  light." 

The  faculty  for  concealment — or  as  the  phrenologists 
term  it,  "  secretiveness  " — is  a  dangerous  gift.  Open- 
ness and  candor  are  delightful  in  a  household,  giving 
all  the  members  a  pleasant  participation  in  each  other's 
happiness.  When  we  discover  that  a  friend  has  de- 
ceived or  only  half  trusted  us,  we  regard  him  ever 
after  with  suspicion,  and  it  requires  a  very  long  time 
for  him  to  recover  the  ground  he  has  lost  in  our  con- 
fidence and  esteem.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  fam- 
ily; for  when  we  perceive  that  those  abroad  know 
more  of  the  motives  of  a  member  of  the  same  house 
than  we  do,  it  seems  as  if  wrong  were  done  which  can 
not  be  forgotten. 

Husbands  and  wives  insure  domestic  discomfort  by 
having  outdoor  confidents.  Coolness  and  even  separa- 
tions have  had  their  rise  in  some  trifling  matters  of 
this  sort,  when  the  parties  might,  by  a  wiser  course, 
have  remained  affectionate  and  inseparable.  Children 
who  prefer  other  friends  over  their  parents  are  almost 
sure  to  be  led  into  error  and  unhappiness.  While 
under  the  home  roof,  the  heart  should  be  kept  there; 
the  preliminaries  to  a  future  home  causing  the  only 
exception.  And  even  in  such  a  case,  he  or  she  is  usu- 
ally best  married  whose  parents  were  earliest  apprised 
of  the  engagement. 

The  Good  Wife. — The  good  wife  must  resemble 
three  things,  which  three  things  she  should  not  be 
like;  and  first,  she  should  resemble  a  snail — always 
keep  within  her  own  house;  but  she  should  not  be  like 
a  snail,  to  carry  every  thing  she  has  upon  her  back; 
and  second,  she  should  resemble  an  echo,  to  speak 
when  she  is  spoken  to;  but  she  should  not  be  like  an 
echo,  always  to  have  the  last  word;  and,  third,  she 
should  resemble  a  town-clock,  always  keep  good 
time  and  regularity;  but  she  should  not  be  like  a 
town-clock,  to  speak  so  loud  that  all  the  town  may 
hear  her. 
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Touches  op  the  Highfalutin. — Some  years  ago  a 
physician,  while  in  his  patient's  room,  thus  addressed 
a  surgeon: 

"  You  must  not  fail  to  phlebotomize  the  old  gentle- 
man to-morrow." 

"I  will  never  suffer  it,"  cried  the  sick  man  in  a 
fright. 

"Sir,  do  n't  be  alarmed,"  replied  the  surgeon,  "the 
doctor  only  orders  you  to  be  bled." 

"  0,  as  for  the  bleeding,"  replied  the  venerable  pa- 
tient, "it  matters  little;  but  as  for  the  other,  I  would 
sooner  die  than  endure  it."  Who  would  dare  blame 
our  aged  friend  for  such  a  determination?  What  sane 
man  would  submit  to  the  barbarous  and  excruciating 
operation  of  being  phlebotomized? 

The  late  Judge  Pease,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
was  a  noted  wag.  A  young  lawyer  was  once  making 
his  first  effort  before  him,  and  having  thrown  himself 
on  the  wings  of  imagination  into  the  cloud-land,  was 
preparing  for  a  still  higher  ascent,  when  the  Judge 
struck  his  ruler  on  the  desk  and  exclaimed  to  the  as- 
tonished orator, 

"Hold  on,  hold  on,  my  dear  sir!  Do  n't  go  any 
higher;  you  are  already  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court!" 

Parsons  sometimes  soar  quite  as  far  above  the  region 
of  the  pews  as  our  newly-fledged  limb  of  the  law  es- 
caped from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  We  have 
sometimes  tried  to  gaze  upon  a  member  of  the  sable 
"cloth"  who  had  enveloped  himself  with  rainbows, 
and  metaphors,  and  earthquakes,  and  cataracts,  and 
hurricanes,  and  water-spouts,  and  showers  of  gems, 
and  torrents  of  fire,  and  boundless  conflagrations,  and 
marshaled  philosophers,  and  trooping  seraphim,  and 
the  stupendous  wheels  of  Providence,  and  the  silver 
chiming  of  the  spheres,  and  the  weltering  chaos  of  de- 
molished worlds,  etc. 

Waking  Grandma  with  a  Kiss. — A  sweet  little 
incident  is  related  by  a  lady  writer.  She  says:  "I 
asked  a  little  boy  last  evening, 

"  '  Have  you  called  your  grandma  to  tea?' 

"  '  Yes.  When  I  went  to  call  her  she  was  asleep, 
and  I  did  n't  know  how  to  waken  her.  I  did  n't  wish 
to  holler  at  grandma,  or  to  shake  her;  so  I  kissed  her 
cheek,  and  that  woke  her  very  softly.  Then  I  ran 
into  the  hall  and  said,  pretty  loudly,  "  Grandma,  tea  is 
ready."     And  she  never  knew  what  woke  her.'  " 

Do  we  find  any  thing  more  sweet,  delicate,  and 
lovely  than  this  in  the  annals  of  poetry?  Can  con- 
ventionality improve  upon  such  politeness,  spontane- 
ous iu  the  heart  of  a  six  years'  boy? 

Beautiful  Answers. — A  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  of 
the  Abbe  Sicord  gave  the  following  extraordinary  an- 
swers: 

"  What  is  gratitude?" 

"  Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the  heart." 

"  What  is  hope?" 

"Hope  is  the  blossom  of  happiness." 

"  What  is  the  difference  between  hope  and  desire?" 

"  Desire  is  a  tree  in  leaf,  hope  is  a  tree  in  flower, 
and  enjoyment  is  a  tree  with  fruit." 
What  is  eternity?" 


"  A  day  without  yesterday  or  to-morrow,  a  line  that 
has  no  end." 

"  What  is  time?" 

"  A  line  that  has  two  ends — a  path  which  begins  in 
the  cradle  and  ends  in  the  tomb." 

"  What  is  God?" 

"  The  necessary  being,  the  sum  of  eternity,  the 
mechanist  of  nature,  the  eye  of  justice,  the  watch- 
maker of  the  universe,  the  soul  of  the  world." 

"  Does  God  reason?" 

"Man  reasons,  because  he  doubts;  he  deliberates  and 
doubts.  God  is  omniscient.  He  never  doubts.  He, 
therefore,  never  reasons." 

Plain  Saxon  for  the  Pulpit. — As  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Kilpin  was  preaching  on  one  occasion,  he  spoke  of 
the  "  Deity."  A  sailor  who  was  listening  immediately 
started  from  his  seat,  his  elbows  fully  spread,  and  ex- 
claimed aloud,  "Deity!  well,  who  is  he?  Is  he  our 
God  Almighty?"  The  attendants  were  about  to  turn 
him  out;  but  the  minister  stood  reproved,  and  requested 
him  to  resume  his  seat.  "  Yes,  my  friend,  I  did  mean 
the  Almighty  God."  The  sailor  rejoined,  "  I  thought 
so,  but  was  not  sure;  I  never  heard  that  name  before." 
The  humbled  minister  replied,  "  You  had  a  right  to 
inquire;  I  was  to  blame;  while  delivering  God's  mes- 
sage of  mercy  and  justice  to  immortal  souls,  I  ought 
not  to  have  given  my  Divine  Master  a  name  which 
prevented  the  message  from  being  understood." 

Justice  Fifty  Years  Ago. — Charles  Knight,  in 
his  Autobiography,  relates  the  following  as  an  exam- 
ple of  how  justice  was  dispensed  in  England  fifty  years 
ago: 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  town  clerk,  corporate 
magistrates  generally  got  through  their  business  de- 
cently; but  sometimes  they  made  little  slips.  Late  in 
the  evening  an  offender  was  brought  before  one  of  our 
mayors,  having  been  detected  in  stealing  a  smock  frock 
from  a  pawnbroker's  door. 

"Look  in  '  Burns's  Justice,'"  said  the  mayor  to  his 
son.     "  Look  in  the  index  for  'smock  frocks.'  " 

"  Can  't  find  it,  father;   not  there." 

"  What!  no  law  against  stealing  smock  frocks? 
Young  fellow,  you  have  had  a  lucky  escape!" 

The  constable  demurred  at  the  discharge  of  the 
prisoner. 

"Well,  well,  lock  him  up,  and  we'll  see  the  town 
clerk  in  the  morning." 

Sharp  Retort. — Some  wretch  of  a  joker  perpe- 
trated this  outrage: 

"  If  a  woman  were  to  change  her  sex,  what  religion 
would  she  be?     A  he-then." 

To  which  a  lady,  with  more  wit  and  point,  replies: 

"  And  to  convert  an  artless  woman  into  a  heartless 
one,  there  only  wants  a  '  he.'  " 

The  Difference. — A  few  days  ago  an  Englishman 
came  into  a  grocery  to  make  a  few  purchases,  but  was 
not  suited  with  prices,  so  he  broke  out  with,  "  What  a 
bloody  country!  I  could  get  more  for  two  pence  Dome, 
than  I  can  'ere  for  'alf  a  crown."  "  Why  the  deuce 
did  n't  you  stay  at  home?"  said  the  angry  grocery- 
man.  "  I  '11  tell  you,"  replied  John  Bull,  "I  could  n't 
get  the  two  pence." 
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The  Office  of  Temptation. — "Blessed  is  the  man 
that  endureth  temptation,  for  when  he  is  tried  he  shall 
receive  the  crown  of  life  which  the  Lord  has  promised  to 
them  that  love  him."     James  i,  12. 

To  every  sane  man  in  all  climes  and  ages  the  great 
Creator  has  given  a  moral  compass  to  enable  him  to 
avoid  the  wrong  and  follow  the  right.  This  moral 
compass  we  call  conscience.  The  Decalogue  was  clearly- 
declared  to  man  in  the  full  recognition  of  his  possess- 
ing this  inward  monitor.  It  is  the  office  of  conscience 
to  guide  and  to  govern  the  volition  and  actions  of 
man.  It  was  upon  the  authority  of  the  law  of 
natural  conscience  that  Paul  appealed  to  the  Romans. 
The  whole  Bible,  in  fact,  is  one  grand,  continuous 
argument  in  favor  of  the  moral  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  man. 

It  is  trite  to  call  this  world  a  probationary  state, 
hut  it  is  one  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words.  As 
the  material  world  is  beautifully  and  wonderfully 
adapted  to  develop  and  meet  the  requirements  of 
man's  physical  nature,  so  is  the  moral  system  devised 
by  the  Almighty  marvelously  fitted  to  meet  all  the 
wants  of,  and  to  test  and  to  strengthen,  man's  spirit- 
ual nature.  Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave  we  are 
daily,  on  this  revolving  planet,  undergoing  a  great 
training  process.  Our  highest  faculties  and  deepest 
feelings  are  continually  being  appealed  to.  It  is  ever 
onward  and  upward,  or  onward  and  downward.  "We 
have  no  stand-point  in  time.  For  every  thought,  word, 
and  deed  we  are  held  accountable.  Pope,  in  the 
lines, 

"Binding  nature  fast  in  fate 
Left  free  the  human  will," 

forcibly  expresses  the  responsibility  of  man.  With  all 
our  freedom  and  accountability  we  are,  nevertheless, 
by  no  means  in  a  state  of  isolation.  The  thought  of 
the  resources  which  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one 
of  us  is  almost  overwhelming.  There  is  the  great 
Father,  the  loving  Redeemer,  the  great  guiding  Spirit, 
around  us  and  above  us.  Man  has  only  to  give  an 
upward,  earnest,  appealing  glance  for  aid  and  he 
secures  it. 

Almighty  love  and  wisdom  called  us  into  being,  and 
God's  ways  are  and  ever  have  been  just  to  man.  Our 
moral  dignity  is  in  our  own  hands,  and  under  a 
merciful  discipline  we  must  work  out  our  own  salva- 
tion by  availing  ourselves  of  the  ordained  means  and 
keeping  the  Divine  law.  Without  diverging  into  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  I  would  ask  whether 
its  existence  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  virtue  and  holiness  in  man?  I 
am  living  under  a  moral  government  in  which  I  find 
temptation  is  essential  to  my  spiritual  wellbeing. 
Unless  temptation  assails  me  in  an  alluring  and  power- 
ful form  it  does  not  probe  and  try  my  moral  nature, 
and  therefore  can  prove  of  no  earthly  or  heavenly 
virtue  to  me.  How  true  is  the  remark  that  has  been 
made  by  one  of  our  living  preachers  that  "  the  virtue 


of  many  men  is  but  vice  sleeping!"  Temptation  is  the 
only  effectual  instrumentality  for  qualifying  man  for  a 
higher  state  of  existence.  It  brings  out  his  character, 
and  by  it  alone  is  a  man  found  to  be  just  or  unjust, 
pure  or  unclean,  true  or  false.  Job's  history  strik- 
ingly illustrates  the  truth  of  this  view.  Temptation 
brought  out  the  triumphant  godliness  of  the  man. 
Sin  is  temptation  yielded  to.  How  incumbent  upon 
us  it  is  to  be  ever  vigilant,  for  while  we  have  here  no 
abiding  city,  an  active,  deadly  influence,  that  never 
slumbers  or  rests,  is  unceasingly  trying  and  proving 
us.  In  ethics  as  in  physics  the  Father  of  all  main- 
tains a  due  relation  between  cause  and  effect.  He 
who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  will  assuredly 
never  allow  a  man  to  be  tempted  in  any  way  beyond 
his  power — that  is,  beyond  his  ability  or  strength  to 
resist.  To  speak  of  irresistible  temptation  is  to  utter 
a  solecism,  and  to  involve  the  speaker  in  inextricable 
difficultie.s.  If  a  temptation  be  possibly  irresistible, 
man's  responsibility  terminates,  and  the  government 
of  God  would  not  harmonize  with  the  principles  of 
eternal  justice. 

Poor  man!  if  he  can  not  but  yield,  verily  God's  law 
is  too  hard  for  him.  Temptations  beset  him  to  which 
he  must  succumb.  Man  is  tempted  beyond  his  strength 
to  withstand,  and  to  be  overcome  by  temptation 
becomes  literally  a  legitimate  mode  of  expression.  In 
such  a  case  man  is  clearly  reduced  to  the  creature  of 
circumstances.  His  will  is  governed  by  his  motives, 
and  his  motives  have  their  origin  in  the  influences 
and  events  of  the  hour. 

Now  the  experience  of  all  men  will  oppose  this  and 
declare  it  counterfeit.  God  is  always  good,  and, 
although  every  one  of  us  has  had  to  do  battle  with 
dark  thoughts,  and  knows  the  potent  influence  of 
temptation,  we  must  all  confess  that  no  sin  has  been 
committed  by  us  that  we  were  compelled  to  commit. 
Sin  is  the  transgression  of  law,  and  whenever  we 
have  been  tempted  to  do  the  wrong  we  have  always 
had  the  power,  the  strength,  the  ability  to  say  no. 
When  we  have  yielded  and  sinned,  in  the  sad  hour  of 
sin  we  were  exercising  the  fearful  prerogative  of  our 
nature,  and  there  was  the  right  path  before  us.  Con- 
science, moreover,  tells  us  that  inasmuch  as  the  deed 
was  wrong,  not  a  compulsory  one,  it  was  indeed  our 
own  act  and  avoidable. 

The  doctrine  specially  manifests  the  necessity  for 
cultivating  good  principles  and  a  prayerful  and  watch- 
ful spirit.  Life  is  short  and  uncertain,  and  our  war- 
fare a  spiritual  one.  "  Resist  the  devil  aud  he  will 
flee."  Let  us  glory  in  our  freedom,  and  while  real- 
izing the  momentous  responsibilities  which  weigh  upon 
us,  let  us  not  rely  upon  our  own  arm  of  flesh,  but 
upon  Him  who  is  king  over  all  now  and  forever. 

Is  it  Possible  for  Saints  in  Heaven  to 
Fall? — "  And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse,  but  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it;  and 
his  servants  shall  serve  him,  and  they  shall  see  his  face, 
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and  his  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads,  and  they  shall 
reign  forever  and  ever."     Rev.  xxii,  3-5. 

To  suppose  that  after  the  redeemed  are  brought 
home  they  may  again  wander,  that  after  all  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  and  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  final  res- 
urrection, beatitude  will  leave  the  saints  in  no  safer  a 
position  than  that  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  that  after  the 
accomplishment  of  our  Lord's  mission,  which  was 
emphatically  "  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil," 
those  works  of  darkness  should  again  break  out  close 
to  the  throne  of  God,  that  the  "  Lamb's  Wife"  should 
prove  unfaithful,  is  something  so  incongruous  in  itself, 
and  so  opposed  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  and 
theory  of  the  Gospel  covenant,  that  it  can  not  be 
taken  as  a  possible  alternative,  but  must  be  pro- 
peunded  for  the  mere  sake  of  eliciting  more  direct 
proofs  to  the  contrary  than  are  usually  thought  nec- 
essary to  be  adduced. 

The  text  which  we  have  quoted  above,  and  the 
whole  context  in  which  it  is  found,  is  abundantly 
satisfactory  to  our  own  mind.  To  it  we  may  add 
Rev.  iii,  12:  "Him  that  overcometh  will  I  make  a 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no 
more  out;  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my 
God,"  etc.  When  we  consider  all  that  is  compre- 
hended in  these  promises,  and  who  it  is  who  promises 
it — in  perpetuity — we  confess  that  our  faith  asks  for 
no  higher  assurance  on  the  subject. 

There  are,  however,  two  misconceptions  involved 
in  the  mode  of  putting  this  question  which  require  a 
word  or  two.  1.  The  redeemed  are  sometimes  identi- 
fied in  our  thoughts  with  angels.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. The  "children  of  the  resurrection"  do  indeed 
resemble  angels  in  one  negative  feature  of  their  phys- 
ical constitution — Matt,  xxii,  30 — but  in  moral  position 
they  differ  totally.  The  holy  angels  are  not  sinners 
saved  by  grace;  they  have  been  preserved,  not  re- 
deemed; they  are  unfallen  and  innocent,  not  pardoned 
and  regenerate.  But  supposing  that  the  saints  in 
glory  are  on  an  exact  equality  with  angels,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  all  the  angels  now  in  heaven  are 
peccable.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  angels 
generally  have  passed  through  a  state  of  probation, 
and  that  their  present  condition  is  fixed.  2  Peter  ii,  4. 
But  unless  the  contrary  could  be  proved,  which  is  im- 
possible, no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  them  as  to 
the  saint's  liability  to  sin. 

2.  There  seems  an  assumption,  also,  on  the  part  of 
some  that  absolute  free  agency  includes  a  power  to 
sin.  Perhaps  in  one  sense  it  may;  but  we  must  recol- 
lect that  sin  is  a  question  of  will  rather  than  of  abil- 
ity. If  a  saint  in  heaven  never  wills  to  sin,  to  abstain 
from  sinning  is  at  once  his  highest  felicity  and  truest 
liberty;  at  the  same  time  we  have  the  highest  author- 
ity for  applying  to  such  a  being  a  phrase  expressive 
of  inability,  and  for  saying  that  "  he  can  not  sin." 
1  John  iii,  9.  But  then  this  inability  lies  not  in  a 
limitation  of  action  but  in  a  rectitude  of  choice.  The 
free  agency  which  the  Gospel  promises  is  not  an 
oscillation  between  good  and  evil,  but  an  identification 
with  good.  "  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you 
free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed."  John  viii,  36.  This 
idea  is  also  suggested  by  Romans  vi,  18.  Can  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  sin?  Yet  is  he  not  infinitely 
free? 


The  Sufferings  of  Jesus. — "  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"     Matt,  xxvii,  46. 

Some  persons  while  looking  at  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  see  no  further  than  the  physical  sufferings  pro- 
duced by  transfixion  to  the  cross.  They  think  of  the 
bodily  pain  he  endured  and  of  nothing  else.  This  is 
a  very  inadequate  view  of  the  dying  agonies  of  Eman- 
uel. If  pain  in  the  flesh  was  all  he  felt,  many  a 
servant  surpasses  his  master,  many  a  disciple  is  above 
his  Lord.  In  the  records  of  martyrology  we  read  of 
martyrs  who  suffered  pain  more  acute  and  more  pro- 
tracted than  the  torture  that  thrilled  the  body  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Yet  we  know  that  there  is  no  sorrow  like 
the  sorrow  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  on  the  cross,  as 
elsewhere,  he  was  preeminently  the  "  man  of  sorrows." 
Among  other  things  a  circumstance  at  the  crucifixion 
itself  shows  that  he  was  the  subject  of  something  more 
grievous  to  be  borne  than  physical  pain.  He  was 
comparatively  young;  he  was  healthful  and  without 
sin;  consequently  there  must  have  been  extraordinary 
tenacity  of  life  in  his  constitution.  Yet  he  died  beneath 
his  sufferings  sooner  than  the  crucified  malefactors, 
for  when  the  soldiers  came  to  hasten  the  death  of  all 
by  breaking  their  bones,  they  broke  the  bones  of  the 
thieves,  but  they  broke  not  the  bones  of  Jesus  Christ, 
seeing  that  he  was  already  dead.  The  principal  suffer- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ  were  mental  sufferings — agonies 
that  pierced  his  righteous  soul.  "  It  pleased  the  Father 
to  bruise  him  and  put  him  to  grief."  Hence  the  awful 
words,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?"  The  anguish  and  horror  that  overwhelmed  our 
Savior  when  he  felt  conscious  that  the  Father  had  for- 
saken him  we  can  not  fully  comprehend;  but  b}'  look- 
ing beyond  the  corporeal  pain  to  the  mental  agony  he 
endured  we  see  sufficient  to  impress  us  with  the  in- 
finite love  of  God  in  sparing  not  his  own  Son,  but 
delivering  him  up  for  us  all.  No  marvel  that  the  life 
which  would  have  long  resisted  bodily  sufferings  quick- 
ly sank  under  the  pressure  of  spiritual  anguish;  that 
the  heart  which  quailed  not  before  the  wrath  of  man 
was  broken  by  the  bereavement  Jesus  suffered  when 
forsaken  by  the  Father,  causing  him  to  utter  the  mor- 
tal cry,  "It  is  finished,"  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  Let 
us,  then,  meditate  less  on  the  external  and  more  on 
the  internal  agony  of  the  Son  of  God;  so  shall  we  see 
more  clearly  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and 
know  more  deeply  the  greatness  of  the  love  of  Christ, 
till  we  see  him,  not  as  the  man  of  sorrows,  but  as  the 
king  in  his  beauty  on  his  glorious  high  throne. 

Jot  in  Christ. — "  Rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  par- 
takers of  Christ's  sufferings,  that  when  his  glory  shall  be 
revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  also  with  exceeding  joy." 
1  Peter  iv,  13. 

This  joy  is  better  felt  than  told.  Peter  calls  it  "joy 
unspeakable."  Often  there  is  grief  in  the  human 
heart  that  lies  too  deep  for  words;  but  here  is  joy 
that  can  not  be  expressed.  To  explain  what  is  un- 
speakable is  impossible.  Like  water  filling  the  depth 
of  its  rocky  bed,  or  the  capacious  arch  of  its  ice- 
cavern,  and  gushing  forth  with  fullness,  freshness,  and 
brilliance  that  defy  description,  joy  in  Jesus  Christ 
abounds  within  us,  and  reveals  itself  in  cheerful  looks 
and  happy  excitement,  with  sweetness,  plenitude,  and 
glory  which  language  can  not  describe. 
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Death  of  English  Monarchs. — Judging  from  the 
following  list  the  end  of  kings  and  queens  is  not  a 
pleasant  subject  of  contemplation.  This,  too,  in  Prot- 
estant England!  We  have  seen  lists  of  other  coun- 
tries showing  the  fearful  record  that  for  a  long  line  of 
succession  their  rulers  have  died  of  violence: 

William  the  Conqueror  died  from  enormous  fat, 
from  drink,  and  from  the  violence  of  his  passions. 

William  Rufus  died  the  death  of  the  poor  stags  that 
he  hunted. 

Henry  I  died  of  gluttony. 

Henry  II  died  of  a  broken  heart,  occasioned  by  the 
bad  conduct  of  his  children. 

Eichard  Cceur  de  Lion  died  like  the  animal  from 
which  his  heart  was  named,  by  an  arrow  from  an 
archer. 

John  died,  nobody  knows  how,  but  it  is  said  of 
chagrin,  which  we  suppose  is  another  term  for  a  dose 
of  hellebore. 

Henry  III  is  said  to  have  died  a  natural  death. 

Edward  I  is  likewise  said  to  have  died  of  a  "  nat- 
ural sickness" — a  sickness  which  it  would  puzzle  all 
the  college  of  physicians  to  denominate. 

Edward  II  was  most  barbarously  and  indecently 
murdered  by  ruffians  employed  by  his  own  mother 
and  her  paramour. 

Edward  III  died  of  dotage,  and  Richard  II  of  starv- 
ation, the  very  reverse  of  George  IV. 

Henry  IV  is  said  to  have  died  "of  fits  caused  by 
uneasiness,"  and  uneasiness  in  palaces  in  those  times 
was  a  very  common  complaint. 

Henry  V  is  said  to  have  died  "of  a  painful  affliction 
prematurely!"  This  is  a  courtly  phrase  for  getting  rid 
of  a  king. 

Henry  VI  died  in  prison  by  means  known  then  only 
to  his  jailer,  and  known  now  only  to  Heaven. 

Edward  V  was  strangled  in  the  Tower  by  his  uncle, 
Richard  III. 

Richard  III  was  killed  in  battle. 

Henry  VII  wasted  away  as  a  miser  ought  to  do, 
and  Henry  VIII  died  of  carbuncles,  fat,  and  fury, 
while  Edward  VI  died  of  a  decline. 

Queen  Mary  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  "broken  heart," 
whereas  she  died  of  a  surfeit,  from  eating  too  much  of 
black  puddings. 

Old  Queen  Bess  is  said  to  have  died  of  melancholy, 
from  having  sacrificed  Essex  to  his  enemies — her  pri- 
vate character  not  being  above  suspicion. 

James  I  died  of  drinking,  and  of  the  effects  of  a 
nameless  vice. 

Charles  I  died  a  righteous  death  on  the  scaffold,  and 
Charles  II  died  suddenly,  it  is  said  of  apoplexy. 

William  III  died  from  consumptive  habits  of  the 
body,  and  from  the  stumbling  of  his  horse. 

Queen  Anne  died  from  her  attachment  to  "  strong 
water,"  or  in  other  words  from  drunkenness,  which 
the  physicians  politely  called  dropsy. 

George  I  died  of  drunkenness,  which  his  physicians 
as  politely  called  an  apoplectic  fit. 


George  II  died  of  a  rupture  of  the  heart,  which  the 
periodicals  of  that  day  termed  a  visitation  of  God. 
It  is  the  only  instance  in  which  God  ever  touched  his 
heart. 

George  III  died  as  he  had  lived — -a  madman. 
Throughout  life  he  was  at  least  a  consistent  monarch. 

George  IV  died  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness. 

William  IV  died  amid  the  sympathies  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Sigourney. — Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sig- 
ourney,  the  poetess  of  half  a  century,  died  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  Saturday,  June 
10th,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-four.  We  select 
the  following  sketch  of  her  life  and  character  from  the 
Hartford  Courant: 

Miss  Lydia  Huntley  was  born  at  Norwich  on  the  1st 
of  September,  1791,  and  was  consequently  in  her  sev- 
enty-fourth year.  During  the  quarter  of  a  centurj' 
ending,  perhaps,  somewhere  about  1850,  her  name  was 
more  widely  known,  in  either  hemisphere,  than  that 
of  any  other  American  authoress.  Latterly  her  poetry 
has  given  place,  in  most  libraries,  to  that  of  a  more 
modern  and  varied  school,  though  it  will  never  be 
wholly  superseded.  She  was  early  addicted  to  verse- 
making,  possessed  a  temperament  which,  while  it  never 
marred  her  sound  and  solid  health,  was  nevertheless 
keenly  susceptible  to  the  varied  beauties  and  subtile 
influence  of  nature.  She  removed  to  this  city  in  1814, 
where  she  opened  a  select  school  for  young  ladies,  and 
where  her  poetical  talent  and  many  lady-like  and  Chris- 
tian graces  soon  attracted  the  notice  and  engaged  the 
personal  interest  of  the  late  Daniel  Wadsworth,  a  gen- 
tleman whose  artistic  and  literary  taste  was  fortunately 
equaled  by  his  pecuniary  means;  and  he  was  the  means 
of  introducing  her  to  the  public  in  a  volume  of  "  Moral 
Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse."  In  1819  Miss  Huntley 
became  the  second  wife  of  Charles  Sigourney,  a  well- 
known  merchant  of  this  city;  and  since  that  time  she, 
while  engaged  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  rearing  a  fam- 
ily of  children,  has  found  time  to  contribute  largely  to 
the  serial  literature  of  the  country,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  Her  published  works,  in  all,  number  nearly 
fifty  volumes.  Her  prose  is  marked  by  vigor,  beauty, 
and  good  sense,  and,  like  her  poetry,  is  full  of  good 
moral  precepts. 

At  home  she  was  best  known  and  loved  for  her  do- 
mestic virtues  and  her  rare  neighborly  spirit  of  friendly 
kindness.  Her  heart  and  purse  were  ever  open  to  all 
good  works  of  philanthropy  and  charity,  and  she  had 
a  host  of  friends  and  never  an  enemy.  Many  will  miss 
her  kindly,  genial  presence,  her  active  sympathy,  and 
her  large-handed  charities. 

What  Some  People  have  Believed. — The  an- 
cient Persians  believed  in  three  gods,  the  greatest  of 
which  was  Ormuzd,  who  made  a  perfect  man  with  a 
giant  head.  An  infinite  distress  caused  his  monstrous 
head  to  burst  with  terrible  anguish,  when  out  stepped 
a  beautiful  woman.     The   head   shrank   to   a   natural 
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size,  and  they  became  the  first  man  and  wife.  The 
Greeks  also  believed  the  beautiful  Minerva  sprang 
from  the  head  of  Jupiter. 

The  ancient  Hindoos  believed  a  monstrous  serpent 
coiled  upon  the  ocean.  Upon  him  Vishu  slept  for  long 
ages  in  inactivity,  and  died.  Out  of  his  departing 
spirit  Bramah  arose,  who  created  man  by  the  simple 
act  of  wishing. 

The  ancient  Assyrians  believed  somewhere  in  their 
country  was  a  beautiful  garden,  into  which  God  came 
one  night  and  gathered  particles  of  all  kinds  of  dust, 
of  which  to  make  man.  He  fashioned  him  after  his 
own  image.  When  sufficiently  dry  to  be  handled 
without  defacing,  he  placed  himself  mouth  to  mouth, 
hands  to  hands,  and  feet  to  feet,  and  imparted  life  to 
the  image.  Sleep  had  possession  of  the  man.  The  god 
drew  a  glittering  blade  from  his  girdle,  and,  with  in- 
finite quickness,  took  a  bone — of  the  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  bones — from  near  the  heart,  and  placing 
the  requisite  female  dependencies  around  it,  gave  it  to 
the  man  to  become  his  wife. 

The  Aztecs  believed  that  a  princess,  being  offended 
at  her  husband,  obtained  leave  of  Deity  to  depart  from 
paradise  on  condition  that  she  would  go  to  earth  and 
populate  it.  She  started  on  her  long  and  perilous 
journey.  When  once  in  sight  of  earth,  she  drew  from 
her  girdle  a  knife  glittering  with  diamonds  and  hurled 
it  against  the  planets,  breaking  it  into  twelve  pieces, 
which  immediately  resolved  themselves  into  six  knights 
and  six  princesses,  from  which  sprang  six  races  of  men. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  believed  two  gods  descended 
from  the  sun  and  alighted  on  the  flowery  banks  of  a 
beautiful  lake  on  a  morning,  and  planted  the  germ  of 
a  lotos  plant,  each  kissing  it  on  opposite  sides.  The 
plant  grew  and  ripened  its  fruits.  The  legumes  burst, 
and  a  beautiful  man  and  woman,  like  the  ripe  corn 
from  the  husks,  stepped  forth  in  spontaneous  marriage. 

The  Asiatics  of  Egyptian  descent,  believed  in  the 
center  of  a  watery  universe  existed  the  Divine  Power, 
which  slowly  and  silently,  for  ages,  collected  a  trans- 
parent shell  about  him  in  which  he  slept.  On  awak- 
ening, by  his  own  energies,  he  burst  the  shell  and  arose 
to  the  surface,  an  immense  turtle,  covering  millions  of 
acres.  He  again  burst  his  shell,  the  fragments  of 
which  became  earth,  mountains,  and  rocks.  The  giant 
came  from  the  mountains  and  slept  beside  a  placid 
lake.  From  his  head  sprang  a  noble  race  of  thinkers; 
from  his  long  arms,  stretched  by  his  side,  a  race  of 
workers;  from  his  legs,  a  race  of  travelers,  and  from 
his  fingers  and  toes,  the  lowest  race  of  all. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Human  Race. — According 
to  the  calculations  of  Professor  Casalis  de  Fondonce, 
the  present  population  of  the  world  is  1,300,000,000. 
Allowing  for  increase  in  population  at  an  annual  rate 
of  1-292,  it  is  shown  that  the  present  population  would 
be  reached  in  5,863  years.  This  is  putting  the  increase 
at  a  low  rate.  In  France  it  is  1-227  annually.  Cal- 
culated on  the  latter  basis,  the  present  numbers  would 
be  reached  in  4,207  years  from  Noah,  allowing  that  he 
left  the  ark  with  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Thus 
another  proof  is  added  to  the  chronological  accuracy 
of  the  Scriptural  record,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  a 
successful  argument  against  one  of  the  many  infidel 
theories  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race. 


Curious  Calculation. — Few  persons  have  any  tol- 
erable notion  of  the  space  which  would  be  occupied 
by  the  whole  population  now  living  on  this  globe  if 
congregated  together;  and  as  to  that  vast  majority, 
the  dead,  the  wildest  conjectures  have  been  indulged 
in.  Some  have  even  doubted  whether  such  a  number 
of  human  beings  could  find  standing-room  on  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth.  Now,  taking  the  present  population 
of  the  earth  to  number  one  thousand  millions,  and  as- 
suming that  the  average  population  of  the  earth  from 
the  time  of  Adam  till  now  has  been  half  that  number, 
and  that  the  generations  of  men  have  averaged  forty 
years  each,  we  come  to  this  conclusion — that  the  small- 
est county  of  England  would  afford  sitting-room  for 
all  the  men,  women,  and  children  now  alive  on  the 
earth,  and  that  a  number  of  human  beings,  equal  to 
all  that  have  ever  lived  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  might 
stand  within  the  area  of  the  largest  county  in  En- 
gland. 

American  Literary  Labor  for  Foreign  Lands. — 
Our  countryman,  Dr.  Miron  Winslow,  lately  deceased, 
spent  the  most  of  twenty  years  upon  a  dictionary  of 
the  Tamil  language,  spoken  by  millions  of  Southern 
India  and  Ceylon.  That  work  is  a  noble  monument 
of  industry  and  talent,  and  is  of  unspeakable  value  to 
the  missionaries  of  the  East  and  to  all  scholars  who 
would  acquaint  themselves  with  that  highly-cultivated 
language. 

In  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  world  has  American 
Christian  enterprise  been  developing  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. At  the  Sandwich  Islands  Rev.  Lorin  Andrews 
has  just  completed  a  dictionary  of  the  Hawaiian  lan- 
guage. He  has  been  a  missionary  preacher  and  in- 
structor at  the  Islands  for  many  years,  and  has  made 
this  work  a  leading  object  of  his  life.  It  is  a  portly 
volume  of  near  six  hundred  pages,  and  can  not  but 
prove  of  vast  value  to  the  dwellers  of  the  island,  both 
natives  and  foreigners.  The  American  missionaries 
were  the  first  to  encounter  the  immense  labor  of  re- 
ducing the  barbarous  heathen  tongue  to  a  written  lan- 
guage. 

Thus  does  Christian  missionary  enterprise  advance 
the  cause  of  literature  in  heathen  lands — in  many  cases 
providing  all  the  instrumentalities  of  intellectual  ele- 
vation.— Boston  Traveler. 

More  African  Researches. — Harper  &  Brothers 
have  issued,  from  advanced  sheets,  Dr.  Livingstone's 
new  record  of  African  exploration.  It  appears  under 
the  title  "Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,  and  the  Dis- 
covery of  Lakes  Shirra  and  Nyassa,  1858-1864.  By 
David  Livingstone,  M.  D.,  and  Charles  Livingstone. 
With  maps  and  illustrations  from  sketches  and  photo- 
graphs." 

Literature  of  the  Catacombs. — The  Pope  has 
ordered  the  publication  of  a  learned  work  called  La 
Roma  Sotteranea  Christiana — Christian  Subterranean 
Rome — by  Signor  G.  B.  de  Rossi.  The  preface  gives 
a  complete  account  of  all  the  works  published  on  the 
subject  since  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  first  vol- 
ume contains  a  full  description  of  all  the  catacombs, 
paintings,  sculptures,  and  inscriptions  to  be  found  at 
Rome.  The  work  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
archoeoloeist. 
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Domestic  Life  in  Palestine.  By  Mary  Eliza 
Bogers.  Cincinnati:  Boe  &  Hitchcock.  Vlmo.  Bp. 
436.  —We  do  not  grow  weary  of  reading  of  the  Holy 
Land.  We  have  always  had  an  intense  desire  to  visit 
it;  this  being  impossible,  we  find  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  study  it  in  books.  With  no  book  that  we  have 
read  on  Palestine  have  we  been  more  delighted  than 
with  this  one.  It  has  introduced  us  to  "  domestic  life 
in  Palestine "  more  intimately  than  any  other  work. 
It  is  not  a  learned  geography  or  topography,  but  the 
sprightly  observations  of  an  intelligent  lady,  whose 
sex  and  her  position  as  sister  of  the  British  Consul  at 
Damascus  gave  her  the  entre  of  the  homes  and  harems 
of  the  people,  and  thus  secured  for  her  unusual  facili- 
ties for  observing  the  inner  phases  of  Oriental  domes- 
tic life.  Her  book  is  an  admirable  picture  of  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  Jew,  the  Arab,  and  various  other 
peoples  now  occupying  this  s-acred  territory.  She  is 
an  excellent  writer;  we  were  often  reminded  while 
reading  her  chaste  and  sprightly  pages  of  the  admira- 
ble Eothen.  The  publishers  may  be  well  satisfied  if 
this  work  shall  be  as  heartily  received  in  this  country 
as  it  has  been  in  England. 

Victoria;  with  Other  Poems.  By  Sarepta  Irish 
Henry.  16mo.  Bp.  186  Cincinnati:  Boe  &  Hitch- 
cock.— This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  pub- 
lishers to  issue  a  book  of  poems.  We  hope  it  will  be 
a  success,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  author  and  the 
publishers,  but  as  an  attempt  to  give  to  the  public  a 
poem  more  fully  recognizing  Christian  truth  and  more 
freely  breathing  the  Christian  spirit  than  is  the  fashion 
in  most  of  the  poems  issued  in  our  day.  "  Victoria, 
or  the  Triumph  of  Virtue,"  is  a  Christian  story  thrown 
into  very  smooth  poetry;  chaste,  interesting,  and  in- 
structive, and  clearly  exhibiting  many  truthful  traits 
iu  several  beautiful  Christian  lives,  and  the  severe  dis- 
cipline, and  repentance,  and  regeneration  of  an  erring 
man.  The  book  contains  eleven  other  shorter  poems, 
some  of  them  very  beautiful,  and  all  worthy  of  the 
place  they  occupy.  Mrs.  Henry  has  long  been  an 
esteemed  contributor  to  the  Repository,  and  we  com- 
mend this,  her  first  book  of  poems,  to  our  readers. 
The  publishers  have  issued  the  book  in  a  very  neat 
form. 

Hours  Among  the  Gospels;  or,  Wayside  Truths 
from  the  Life  of  Our  Lord.  By  N.  C.  Burt,  D.  D. 
12mo.  Bp.  215.  Bhiladelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
Cincinnati:  J.  D.  Thorpe. — This  is  an  excellent  work, 
and  introduces  the  reader  into  a  more  minute  study 
of  many  of  the  most  important  incidents  of  the  life 
of  Christ  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  The  author's 
method  is  that  of  illustration,  sometimes  drawn  from 
unexpected  sources,  sometimes  from  outside  the  Gos- 
pel history,  but  more  frequently  from  the  Gospels 
themselves,  finding  in  one  Gospel  the  complement  of 
the  parallel  narrative  in  another.  The  illustrations 
are  often  striking,  and  occasionally  the  thoughts  are 
original  and  very  suggestive.     The  passages  illustrated 


being  of  considerable  number,  and  coming  from  every 
part  of  the  Evangelic  narratives,  and  being  arranged 
in  the  order  of  historical  occurrences,  the  book  pre- 
sents a  tolerably  complete  outline  of  the  life  and  min- 
istry of  our  Lord. 

A  Smaller  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  By  William 
Smith,  LL.  D.  With  a  continuation  to  A.  D.  476.  By 
Eugene  Lawrence,  A.  M.  \6mo.  Bp.  355.  $1.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Bobert  Clarke 
&  Co. — A  work  designed  for  the  lower  classes  in 
schools,  intended  to  range  with  the  author's  smaller 
History  of  Greece.  It  is  largely  drawn  from  the 
articles  upon  Roman  history  in  the  author's  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  which  is  evidence  of 
the  accuracy  and  value  of  this  little  work.  It  is  a 
great  day  when  the  best  scholars  of  the  age  furnish 
school-books  to  even  our  smaller  children.  The  "  Table 
of  Contents"  is  very  full,  and  has  been  so  arranged 
that  the  teacher  can  frame  from  it  questions  for  the 
examination  of  his  class.  It  is  well  illustrated  with 
maps  and  plates,  and  contains  an  unusually  full  index 
for  so  small  a  book. 

Household  Poems.  By  Henry  W.  Longfelloio. 
With  Illustrations  by  Gilbert,  Foster,  and  Absolon. 
Square  18mo.  Bp.  96.  Baper.  50  cts.  Boston:  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields.  Cincinnati:  Bobert  Clarke  &  Co. — The 
series  of  Companion  Poets  for  the  People,  of  which 
the  present  is  the  initial  volume,  has  been  begun  by 
Ticknor  &  Fields,  to  answer  an  almost  universal  de- 
mand for  cheap  literature  of  a  high  class.  The  plan 
of  the  series  is  to  present  the  choicest  and  most 
deservedly-popular  poems  of  the  best  poets  in  a  taste- 
ful and  elegant  style,  and  at  the  same  time  at  a  price 
so  low  as  to  bring  the  series  within  the  reach  of  every 
household.  The  present  volume  contains  all  Mr. 
Longfellow's  shorter  poems  of  a  domestic  nature,  with 
illustrations  by  leading  English  artists.  Other  vol- 
umes will  follow  in  the  same  style  and  of  equal  merit. 
The  enterprise  is  a  noble  one,  and  we  hope  will  meet 
the  success  it  so  well  deserves. 

Autobiography  of  Elbert  Osborn,  an  Itinerant 
Minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Sixth 
Edition.  To  which  is  added  a  Brief  Memoir  of  Bev. 
Hezekiah  Calvin  Wooster.  lQmo.  Bp.  240.  JYeiv 
York:  Carlton  &  Bortcr.  For  the  Author. — Brother 
Osborn  is  one  of  our  personal  friends,  and  the  record 
of  his  life  is  well  worth  reading  by  both  friends  and 
strangers.  But  few  men  have  struggled  with  greater 
difficulties  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  but  few  have  been  more  earnest,  devoted,  or  more 
successful  than  he.  He  has  long  been  to  us  a  re-mark- 
able  illustration  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine,  that  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  does  not  lie  in  excellency  of  speech, 
but  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

How  to  be  Saved;  or,  The  Sinner  Directed  to  the 
Savior.    By  J.  H  B.     Fortieth  thousand.     16mo.     Bp. 
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126.  Paper,  25  cts.  Cloth,  50  cts.  St.  Louis:  J.  W. 
MIntyre. — A  book  that  has  reached  its  fortieth  thou- 
sand must  be  a  book  of  very  considerable  merit  of 
some  kind.  The  merit  of  this  little  book  is  its  utility. 
It  is  one  of  those  plain,  practical,  pointed  little  books, 
treating  on  the  great  subject  of  personal  salvation, 
and  well  adapted  for  distribution  by  pastors,  Sunday 
school  teachers,  and  Christians  among  those  whom 
they  desire  to  lead  to  Christ,  and  valuable  to  those 
who  profess  to  be  Christians  and  who  desire  a  clear 
and  concise  view  of  the  plan  of  salvation. 

Beatrice.  By  Julia  Kavanagh,  author  oj '" Nathalie," 
"  A  dele,"  "Queen  Mab,"  etc.  Three  volumes  in  one. 
Ylmo.  Pp.  520.  Cloth.  $2.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co. — The 
authoress  of  "  Women  of  Christianity,"  "  Madeline," 
and  "  Adele  "  has  written  better  books  than  this  one. 
The  story  contains  the  same  quiet  power  that  charac- 
terizes her  other  works,  but  touches  on  the  sensational 
school  more  than  her  other  books. 

A  Son  of  the  Soil.  &vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  241.  Hew 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  & 
Co.  $1.50. — Although  the  title-page  bears  no  author's 
name,  it  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  author  of 
"Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  "The  Perpetual  Curate," 
etc.  When  very  weary  of  heavier  work  we  occasion- 
ally glance  over  a  work  of  fiction,  and  in  doing  so 
always  feel  safe  in  taking  up  a  book  from  the  pen 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Miss  Mackenzie.    By  Anthony  Trollope. 

On  Guard.  By  Annie  Thomas.  Nos.  253  and  254 
of  Harper's  "Library  oj  Select  Novels."  Paper.  50  cts. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 

Pamphlets,  etc. — Blackivood's  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine, for  May,  1865.  Tie  North  British  Review,  April, 
1865.  The  London  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1865. 
American  editions.     New  York:  Leonard  Scott  &  Co. 

A  Memorial  Discourse  on  the  Character  and  Career 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.    By  Rev.  Gilbert  Haven.    Boston. 

A  Memorial  Sermon.  By  Rev.  Alexander  Clark. 
Cincinnati. 

Character  and  Services  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By 
Rev.  James  A.  M'Cauley.     Baltimore. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By 
Rev.  N.  L.  Brakeman,  Post  Chaplain,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Hamilton  County  Sab- 
bath School  Association. 


Minutes  of  the  Ohio  Slate  Sunday  School  Convention 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  Association  of 
Cincinnati. 

National  Reconstruction:  A  Discourse.  By  Rev.  B. 
H.  Nadal,  D.  D.     Washington,  D.  C. 

Addresses  on  the  Death  of  Hon.  T.  H.  Hicks,  deliv- 
ered in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1865. 

Chambers' s  Encyclopedia:  A  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Knowledge  for  the  People.  Nos.  91,  92,  93.  25  cts. 
each.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Cincin- 
nati: Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 

Music. — Jn  the  South  the  Clouds  are  Breaking. 
Composed  by  J.  William  Suffern.  The  Frolic  of  the 
Frogs:  A  Waltz.  By  J.  J.  Watson.  Happy  Dream 
of  Childhood's  Home.  By  J.  William  Suffern.  The 
beautiful  compositions  published  by  W.  W.  Whitney, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Catalogues. — 1.  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penn. 
President,  Rev.  H.  M.  Johnson,  D.  D.  Students,  138. 
Fall  session,  Sept.  1st. 

2.  Baldwin  University,  Berea,  Ohio.  President,  Rev. 
John  Wheeler,  D.  D.  Students,  291.  Fall  term, 
Aug.  22d. 

3.  German  Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio.  President, 
Rev.  W.  Nast,  D.  D.;  Vice-President,  Rev.  Jacob  Roth- 
weiler.     Students,  40.     Fall  term,  Aug.  29th. 

4.  Farmer's  College,  College  Hill,  near  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  President,  J.  Tuckerman,  A.  M.  Students,  114. 
Fall  term,  Sept.  6th. 

5.  Brookville  College,  Brookville,  Ind.  President, 
Rev.  W.  R.  Goodwin,  A.  M.     Fall  term,  Sept.  4th. 

6.  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
President,  Rev.  Park  S.  Donelson,  D.  D.  Students, 
306.     Fall  term,  Sept.  21st. 

7.  Oakland  Female  Seminary,  Hillsboro,  Ohio.  Rev. 
Joseph  M'D.  Mathews,  D.  D.,  Principal.  Students, 
39.     Fall  term,  Sept.  5th. 

8.  Moore's  Hill  Male  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute, 
Moore's  Hill,  Ind.  President,  Rev.  T.  Harrison,  A.  M. 
Students,  240.     Fall  term,  Aug.  28th. 

9.  Cincinnati  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Cincinnati. 
President,  Rev.  Richard  S.  Rust,  D.  D.  Students,  211. 
Fall  term,  Sept.  11th. 

10.  Illinois  Female  College,  Jacksonville,  111.  Presi- 
dent, Charles  Adams,  D.  D.  Students,  225.  Fall 
term,  Aug.  31st. 


SHor's  JSittSg. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 


We  have  reached  the  end  of  our  struggle  for  Na- 
tional existence.  The  armies  of  rebellion  have  been 
overwhelmed  and  dispersed;  our  own  have  been  dis- 
banded, except  the  few  soldiers  necessary  for  procur- 
ing and  maintaining  order  in  the  late  disaffected  re- 
gions.    The  glory  of  victory  crowns  the  arms  of  the 


nation;  the  arms  of  the  rebellion  have  become  the 
property  of  the  Government.  Thank  God!  we  have 
fought  the  last  battle;  our  wearied  and  worn  veterans 
have  returned  to  their  homes,  wearing  the  laurels  of 
victors  and  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the  country  they 
have  again  made  free  and  great.  Our  great  National 
day  has  been  rendered  still  more  glorious  by  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  it,  both  North  and  South,  as  a  day 
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of  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  for  returning  peace.  We 
can  now  sit  down  calmly  to  estimate  the  cost  and  the 
profit  of  this  fearful  struggle.  And  yet  the  full  meas- 
ure of  either  will  probably  never  be  known.  We  can 
look  over  the  accounts  of  the  Treasury  and  learn  the 
indebtedness  of  the  nation;  we  can  look  over  the  lists 
of  the  War-Office  and  learn  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
that  have  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  freedom;  we  can 
sum  up  the  official  reports  and  count  the  slain  and 
wounded  in  battle;  the  records  of  the  hospitals  will 
show  us  the  number  who  have  died,  or  been  dismissed 
cured,  or  been  sent  out  maimed  for  life — and  perhaps 
the  archives  of  the  rebel  Government  which  have  fallen 
into  our  hands  would  furnish  us  with  the  same  items 
with  respect  to  the  Southern  armies — but  all  these  will 
not  give  us  the  cost  of  the  war.  History  unfortunately 
can  only  give  us  but  a  part  of  the  scenes  enacted  dur- 
ing a  time  of  war.  It  contemplates  moving  armies, 
government  enactments,  contested  battle-fields,  princi- 
ples, aims,  and  policies  of  contending  parties;  but  the 
vast  record  of  domestic  sorrows,  of  homes  made  deso- 
late, of  hearts  widowed  and  orphaned — those  chapters 
of  private  suffering,  devotion,  and  heroism,  which 
bring  the  realities  of  war  home  to  ourselves — it  takes 
no  note  of.  We  may  learn  the  cost  of  our  war  as  it  is 
usually  counted  in  human  records;  but  history  as  man 
writes  it,  and  as  the  recording  angel  keeps  it,  are  two 
very  different  volumes.  The  latter  we  may  not  read 
in  time;  but  we  may  rest  assured  it  contains  many  a 
record  of  suffering  and  wrong,  many  an  item  of  cost 
not  found  in  the  arithmetic  of  men. 

And  whom  shall  we  hold  responsible  for  this  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  treasure — these  broken  hearts, 
these  desolated  fields,  this  incalculable  aggregate  of 
suffering?  Certainly  not  the  Government.  That  did 
but  its  duty.  To  have  done  less  would  have  been 
faithless  to  its  office,  and  would  have  led  to  still  greater 
evils,  the  magnitude  and  end  of  which  we  are  unable 
to  see.  On  the  heads  of  ambitious  traitors,  of  the 
men  who  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  nation,  of 
the  men  who  originated  this  causeless  rebellion,  and 
maintained  it  with  an  obstinacy  that  bordered  on  mad- 
ness, and  pursued  it  with  a  cruelty  and  treachery  that 
might  put  barbarous  nations  to  the  blush,  must  rest 
the  fearful  guilt  of  all  this  suffering  and  bloodshed. 
It  matters  but  little  now  what  human  penalties  are 
imposed  upon  these  men;  no  punishment  that  we  can 
inflict  would  atone  for  the  dreadful  past;  the  miserable 
lives  of  a  handful  of  traitors  would  render  no  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  the  thousands  they  have  slain, 
and  the  sufferings  they  have  entailed  upon  the  nation. 
What  shall  be  done  with  them  we  leave  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  not  a  question  of  justice;  that  in  this  case 
is  impossible  to  human  tribunals.  It  is  a  question  of 
expediency — of  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  future  of  the  country — and  this  is  a  question 
for  the  Government  itself  to  settle.  There  we  leave  it; 
not  in  a  spirit  of  indifference,  but  with  a  profound 
conviction  that  human  retribution  can  not  meet  the 
case.  What  would  be  the  lives  of  Davis,  Lee,  and  a 
score  of  others  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the 
thousands  of  our  heroes?  If  their  execution  will  serve 
to  teach  the  wickedness  of  treason  and  help  to  shield 
us  from  it  in  the  future,  execute  them,  and  as  many 
more  as  is  necsssary.     If  sparing  their  wretched  lives 


will  teach  a  better  lesson  of  the  strength  and  magna- 
nimity of  the  Government,  let  them  go;  their  lives  are 
worth  nothing  to  the  country  except  to  make  some 
use  of  either  by  taking  them  or  sparing  them. 

But  a  more  pleasing  and  profitable  question  is,  what 
have  we  gained  by  the  war?  And,  first,  we  have  gained 
the  establishment  of  our  nationality.  The  terrible  arbi- 
trament of  war  has  settled  it,  we  trust  forever,  that  the 
United  States  is  a  nation,  one,  consolidated,  and  indi- 
visible; that  we  do  not  exist  merely  under  treaties 
of  confederation,  or  as  a  mere  aggregation  of  States. 
It  is  settled  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  the  supreme  power,  and  the  Constitution  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.  To  this  central  Government 
we  will  look  hereafter  as  the  true  representative  of  the 
nation — the  power  that  represents  us  abroad  and  the 
agent  of  union,  peace,  and  equal  rights  at  home.  Its 
laws  enacted  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  to  defend,  to 
develop,  to  secure  order,  equality,  and  freedom  through- 
out the  whole  domain,  shall  be  supreme  laws  in  all 
parts  of  the  nation,  not  subject  to  resistance  and  nul- 
lification by  States  and  localities.  Hereafter  we  shall 
be  known  as  the  American  people,  we  shall  take  our 
place  among  the  nations  as  a  great  and  powerful  Re- 
public, and  our  honor  shall  be  not  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  Virginians  or  New  Englanders,  but  that  we  are 
Americans.  The  war  has  proved  to  the  world  that 
though  we  exist  in  separate  State  organizations,  there 
is  a  great  central  power  that  can  levy  war,  can  marshal 
armies,  can  build  navies,  can  summon  all  the  strength 
of  all  the  States  either  to  resist  aggression  from  abroad 
or  to  quell  rebellion  at  home.  Resistance  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government  is  treason,  and  whether  in  individu- 
als or  in  States  provokes  the  strong  arm  of  the  nation. 
These,  of  course,  are  not  new  doctrines  born  of  the 
war;  the  war  has  made  nothing  new;  has  granted  no 
new  powers — -has  destroyed  no  old  ones;  it  has  only 
been  the  occasion  for  illustrating  and  demonstrating 
doctrines  that  were  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  at 
the  beginning. 

Closely  connected  with  this  result  of  the  great  con- 
flict is  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  right  of  se- 
cession. The  absence  of  any  such  right  is  the  corollary 
that  follows  from  the  demonstration  of  the  National 
unity.  The  idea  of  the  right  of  secession  never  orig- 
inated in  a  study  of  the  Constitution;  it  is  an  after- 
thought; the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution 
aimed  only  at  producing  a  bond  that  would  more 
firmly  and  permanently  unite  the  States;  they  never 
thought  of  making  provision  for  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Union.  This  thought  arose  from  imagined  local 
interests  or  wrongs;  or,  rather,  we  honestly  believe, 
from  ambitious  dreams  of  Southern  minds,  that  if  the 
slaveholding  States  could  be  separated  from  the  free 
States  a  powerful  empire  could  be  founded  on  the  basis 
of  slavery  and  a  ruling  aristocracy.  It  was  not  for 
wrongs  suffered  that  men  began  to  agitate  the  doctrine 
of  secession,  but  as  the  first  step  necessary  in  the  am- 
bitious project  of  securing  independence  to  the  South. 
For  thirty  years  they  developed  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
seminated their  ideas,  till  doubtless  they  themselves, 
and  their  followers,  and  thousands  more  deluded  by 
their  sophistries  and  led  by  their  party  schemes,  really 
believed  the  doctrine.  Let  its  origin  be  what  it  may, 
it  has  agitated  the  nation  for  years  and  led  directly  to 
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the  effort  to  achieve  separation.  But  the  question  is 
now  settled.  "  We  submitted  it,"  said  General  Lee, 
"  to  the  trial  of  arms,  and  the  decision  has  gone  against 
us."  The  decision  will  stand  unreversed,  we  trust, 
forever.  It  is  written  in  letters  of  blood  that  the  Con- 
stitution means  union,  not  secession.  The  sword  has 
demonstrated  that  an  attempted  disruption  of  the 
Union  is  treason,  and  will  be  met  by  the  full  strength 
of  the  nation.  It  is  written  for  the  instruction  of  all 
the  future,  that  the  cost  of  secession  is  war;  that  its 
fruit  is  tramping  armies,  desolated  fields,  carnage, 
bloodshed,  and  all  the  terrible  brood  of  evils  that 
spring  from  war.  A  great  and  unhappy  mistake  that 
many  have  been  making  is  the  confounding  of  the  right 
of  secession  with  the  doctrine  of  State  rights.  We 
meet  this  mistake  repeatedly  in  the  public  press,  and 
it  pervades  all  the  inflammatory  speeches  that  we  used 
to  read  from  Southern  agitators;  as  if  the  rights  of 
States  were  denied,  or  were  nothing,  if  they  did  not 
embrace  the  right  of  withdrawing  from  the  Federal 
compact.  The  strength  of  our  Government  lies  un- 
doubtedly in  the  wise  and  just  division  of  power  be- 
tween the  central  and  the  State  authorities;  and  this 
division  is  well  defined  and  secured  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  General  Government,  and  is  recognized  in  the 
Constitutions  of  the  States.  But  this  is  certainly  a 
very  different  thing  from  granting  to  either  of  these 
powers  the  right  to  destroy  the  other.  It  is  this  last 
pretended  right,  the  absurd  and  suicidal  right,  of  either 
a  State  to  withdraw  its  allegiance  from  the  Central 
Government,  or  for  the  Central  Government  to  with- 
draw its  protection  and  defense  from  a  State,  that  has 
been  demonstrated  false  and  ruinous.  The  mutual 
division  of  rights — -the  harmonious  balancing  of  pow- 
ers between  the  Central  Government  and  the  States — 
remains  exactly  as  it  was  before. 

We  have  given  to  the  world  a  new  demonstration  of 
the  power  and  efficiency  of  republicanism.  It  was  not 
enough  that  we  had  won  our  independence,  and  had 
maintained  it  during  three-quarters  of  a  century;  it 
was  not  enough  that  we  had  prospered  in  every  thing 
pertaining  to  national  strength  and  greatness;  it  need- 
ed yet  the  demonstration  that  the  Republic  could  with- 
stand the  terrible  shock  of  internal  disaffection  and 
rebellion.  As  soon  as  civil  war  became  an  actual  fact 
in  our  country,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  insurrection 
became  known  abroad,  not  only  did  our  enemies  proph- 
esy the  certain  end  of  the  "Great  Republic,"  but  our 
friends,  wise  and  thoughtful  statesmen,  feared  that 
there  would  not  be  found  sufficient  strength  in  the 
Government  to  meet  the  emergency.  Could  we  meet 
the  influence  of  the  long-debated  right  of  secession? 
Could  we  collect  sufficient  armies?  When  the  volun- 
tary enlistment  of  the  people  ceased,  could  we  enforce 
a  conscription?  Would  our  people  bear  the  burden 
of  taxation?  With  Europe  looking  on  with  jealous 
eyes,  and  foreign  capitalists  and  aristocrats  refusing 
our  bonds,  could  we  raise  the  vast  amount  of  money 
needed  for  the  war?  Could  we  accomplish  all  these 
and  save  the  Government  under  the  free  use  of  the 
press  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  ballot?  These  and 
many  more  grave  questions  suggested  themselves  even 
to  our  friends.  They  are  all  affirmatively  answered. 
Our  free  Government,  resting,  as  it  does,  on  the  intel- 
ligent and  voluntary  action  of  the  people,  has  all  need- 


ful strength  to  meet  every  emergency  that  even  a 
gigantic  civil  war  can  create!  The  world  looks  on 
and  learns  that  the  surest  and  safest  foundation  on 
which  a  government  can  rest  is  the  intelligence  and 
freedom  of  the  people.  We  have  not  only  triumphed, 
but  have  triumphed  through  the  free  and  voluntary 
action  of  the  people,  who  poured  out  their  treasure 
like  water,  and  filled  their  armies  like  heroes  and  vet- 
erans. In  no  portion  of  our  history  has  our  Govern- 
ment been  more  plainly  seen  to  be  the  government  of 
the  people  than  during  the  civil  war.  It  was  the  peo- 
ple's war;  they  declared  it,  determined  its  principles 
and  aims,  paid  for  it,  fought  it,  and  triumphed. 

We  have  settled  the  great  principle  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  majority.  Our  Government  rests  on  the  will  of 
the  people.  That  will  is  expressed  through  the  ballot- 
box,  and  is  made  the  law  through  the  action  of  chosen 
representatives.  This  is  fundamental  and  essential  to 
our  existence.  There  must  frequently  be  respectable 
minorities,  respectable  in  number  and  in  intelligence, 
whose  wishes  are  defeated  by  the  majority.  Yet  the 
presumption  must  always  be  that  the  majority  for  the 
time  being  is  right;  at  least  in  a  government  that  aims 
at  "  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,"  the 
will  of  the  majority  must  prevail.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  minorities  are  powerless  and  defenseless 
under  our  free  government.  The  free  press  and  free 
speech;  the  free  access  to  the  people  for  the  discussion 
of  all  questions  of  right  and  policy,  are  the  defenses  of 
the  minority.  If  the  minority  is  right,  it  has  only  to 
convince  the  people  and  it  becomes  the  majority;  if  it 
is  wrong,  it  should  not  prevail.  We  need  no  better 
protection  for  minorities  than  the  intelligence  and  the 
honest  instincts  of  a  free  people.  Rebellion  under  our 
Constitution  is  never  needed;  it  is  a  solecism — and  the 
war  has  taught  us  that  the  madness  of  appealing  from 
the  ballot  to  the  bullet  is  not  to  be  tolerated  under 
this  Government.  We  have  seen  what  terrible  mis- 
chiefs this  appeal  from  the  will  of  the  people  to  the 
strength  of  arms  has  wrought  in  other  republics,  aud 
we  trust  one  abortive  experiment  has  settled  it  for- 
ever, that  under  our  Government  elections  are  not  to 
be  farces  merely  preluding  the  tragedy  of  civil  war. 

We  had  intended  to  glance  at  the  progress  made  to- 
ward a  settlement  of  the  great  question  of  human 
bondage,  which  has  so  long  agitated  the  country,  and 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  forces  in  plunging  us  into 
civil  war.  We  have  said  "progress  toivard  a  settle- 
ment," for  we  very  much  fear  the  great  question  of  the 
status  of  the  colored  man  in  this  country  is  yet  very 
far  from  a  satisfactory  solution.  It  is  still  doubtful 
if  our  sad  experience  has  yet  taught  us  the  duty 
which  Providence  so  unequivocally  demands  at  our 
hands,  namely,  the  recognition  of  the  humanity  of  the 
African,  and  of  his  political  equality.  We  have  made 
him  free,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  we  have  not  placed 
him  to  greater  disadvantage  in  the  presence  of  his 
former  master  than  he  was  before  his  emancipation. 
Making  him  free  without  placing  in  his  hands  the  rights 
of  freemen,  is  but  leaving  him,  we  fear,  defenseless  in 
the  presence  of  his  old  master;  even  depriving  him  of 
that  protection  which  mere  self-interest  secured  to  him 
in  the  character  of  the  property  of  his  master.  But 
our  space  is  full  and  we  must  leave  this  subject  for  the 
future. 
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Something  for  the  Family. — From  our  friend, 
brother  C.  R.  Wilson,  Pittsburg,  Carrol  county,  Ind., 
we  have  received  three  little  instruments  which  we 
can  cordially  recommend  to  all  our  readers,  and  which 
we  especially  commend  to  parents  as  furnishing  an 
opportunity  for  a  small  investment  for  the  children, 
which  will  abundantly  repay  the  outlay  in  the  amuse- 
ment, instruction,  and  intellectual  stimulus  which  they 
will  impart  to  them.     These  instruments  are, 

1.  The  Craig  Microscope. — This  little  instrument,  so 
simple  in  its  construction  and  so  easy  of  management, 
is  really  an  optical  wonder.  It  magnifies  about  one 
hundred  diameters,  being  about  the  power  most  fre- 
quently required  in  making  microscopic  examinations. 
While,  therefore,  so  simple  that  a  child  can  use  it,  it  is 
invaluable  for  physicians,  scientific  men,  students,  and 
schools,  and  indeed  for  every  one  who  is  a  lover  of  the 
beautiful  things  of  nature.  We  were  really  astonished 
at  its  magnifying  power;  the  animalcule  of  stagnant 
water,  the  tubular  structure  of  hair,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  are  rendered  dis- 
tinctly visible.  Objects  can  be  used  either  mounted  or 
unmounted.  The  inventor  has  prepared  about  four 
dozen  beautiful  and  highly-interesting  objects,  which 
can  be  had  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  dozen,  to  accompany 
the  instrument.  The  instrument  itself  may  be  had 
mounted  in  brass  for  $2.50,  or  in  hard  rubber  for  $3. 
That  a  microscope  of  such  power  and  such  facility  of 
management  could  be  made  for  such  a  price  we  did 
not  believe  possible;  but  here  it  is  actually  realized. 

2.  The  Novelty  Microscope. — This  is  another  little 
wonder,  a  very  desirable  companion  to  the  Craig  Mi- 
croscope, being  adapted  for  the  examination  of  living 
insects  and  solid  substances.  Living  insects  are  con- 
fined within  the  focus  during  the  examination — feet  up 
or  down  as  you  please,  and  at  the  same  time  are  left 
free  to  move.  Its  power  is  very  considerable,  and  it 
may  be  used  for  a  greater  variety  of  purposes  than 
any  little  instrument  we  know  of.  It  is  just  the  thing, 
especially  for  the  little  ones.  A  child  of  three  or  four 
years  old  can  use  it,  and  it  can  not  fail  of  amusing 
them,  while  giving  an  intelligent  direction  to  their 
young  curiosity.     Price,  $2. 

3.  The  Bellevue  Stereoscope. — This  instrument  em- 
braces features  hitherto  not  attained.  In  the  ordinary 
form,  the  picture  remains  at  a  fixed  distance  from 
the  lens,  and,  therefore,  is  not  suited  to  the  eyes  of 
different  individuals— the  varying  eyesight  requiring 
the  picture  to  be  changed  in  position  from  one  to  five 
inches.  In  this  instrument  that  trouble  is  met.  By  a 
simple  arrangement  the  picture  can  be  changed  to  suit 
the  eye  of  every  person,  so  that  the  picture  is  brought 
to  view  with  a  beautiful  and  life-like  distinctness. 
Many  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  stereoscope  for 
want  of  this  very  feature,  simply  because  the  focus  as 
fixed  was  not  right  for  their  eyes.  But  we  think  no 
one.  can  fail  to  admire  the  Bellevue  Stereoscope — pic- 
tures viewed  in  it  appear  as  if  living.  Another  valua- 
ble feature  is  its  portability — when  folded  up  it  occupies 


a  space  only  six  inches  long  by  two  wide,  and  one  and  a 
quarter  inches  high,  and,  therefore,  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  without  inconvenience.  The  beauty  with  which 
it  is  gotten  up  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold— 
only  $3 — combined  with  its  other  excellent  qualities, 
make  the  Bellevue  Stereoscope  an  article  which  can 
not  fail  to  be  popular.  In  many  respects  we  like  this 
simple,  neat,  and  convenient  little  stereoscope  better 
than  any  we  have  seen,  and  the  inventor  has  done  a 
good  work  in  bringing  so  valuable  and  beautiful  an 
instrument  within  the  means  of  nearly  every  body. 
We  know  of  no  better  articles  that  could  be  brought 
into  a  family  to  amuse  and  instruct,  and  to  help  make 
home  that  cheerful  and  entertaining  place  that  it  ought 
to  be,  than  these  three  instruments.  They  can  be  had 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  with  objects,  stereoscopic 
views,  etc.,  from  C.  R.  Wilson,  General  Agent,  Pitts- 
burg, Indiana. 

Our  Engravings. — To  our  readers  we  present  again 
two  beautiful  pictures.  The  first  is  the  Natural  Bridge, 
from  a  very  fine  painting  which  we  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  our  valuable  friend,  S.  P.  Avery,  Esq.,  of 
New  York,  painted  by  one  of  our  best  American  art- 
ists, David  Johnson,  Esq.  Mr.  S.  V.  Hunt,  whose 
work,  but  not  his  name,  has  appeared  in  some  of  the 
best  engravings  of  the  Repository,  has  placed  it  on 
steel  for  us.  We  are  glad  to  introduce  Mr.  Hunt  to 
our  readers  through  so  fine  a  picture,  and  we  are  very 
sure  that  the  judges  of  excellent  engraving  will  hope 
for  more  from  the  same  hand. 

The  beautiful  portrait  of  Alice  B.  Haven,  from  the 
graver  of  Mr.  Wellstood,  we  did  not  intend  to  present 
to  our  readers  the  present  month;  but  when  it  became 
necessary  to  close  up  the  number  and  put  the  plate  to 
press,  the  one  we  had  intended  to  use  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  to  -our  regret  we  had  to  substitute  this 
one.  Therefore  we  are  found  without  a  sketch  to  ac- 
company this  pleasing  picture.  However,  our  readers 
can  study  for  the  present  the  portrait  of  the  amiable 
and  talented  "  Cousin  Alice,"  and  in  the  next  number 
we  will  give  them  the  sketch  to  read. 

Articles  Accepted. — We  place  the  following  arti 
cles  on  file  for  use  as  opportunity  offers:  Loving  the 
Beautiful;  Stray  Thoughts  on  Romance,  Reality,  etc.; 
The  Christ  of  Reason;  Thoughts  from  Napoleon  I; 
Along  the  Road;  After  the  Storm;  The  Welsh  Bard; 
Lost  and  Found;  Over  the  River;  Resolve;  Willie; 
Seven  Years  Ago;  Keep  the  Heart  Young;  The  Angel 
of  Peace;  My  Cross. 

Articles  Declined. — The  following  we  must  re- 
spectfully decline:  John  Edson — very  well  written,  but 
has  no  special  point  or  interest — In  the  Shadow — 
pretty  good;  the  writer  will  do  better  when  she  learns 
to  dispense  with  many  adjectives — How  we  say,  "  All 
is  Well;"  The  Two  Little  Mounds — very  good  poetry, 
but  on  a  theme  on  which  we  receive  more  than  we  can 
use — Evening  Spirits;  A  Summer  Morn;  Winter;  Cot- 
ton; They  Pass  Away;  and  The  Homeless  Wanderer. 
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BY    THE    EDITOR. 


"Yon  might  have  won  the  poet's  name, 
If  such  be  worth  the  winning  now, 
And  gained  a  laurel  for  your  brow 
Of  sounder  leaf  than  I  can  claim. 

But  yon  have  made  the  wiser  choice, 
A  life  that  moves  to  gracious  ends, 
Through  troops  of  unrecording  friends, 

A  deedful  life,  a  silent  voice."        Tennyson. 


EMILY  BRADLEY,  the  name  borne  in 
childhood  by  Mrs.  Haven,  was  born  in 
Hudson,  New  York,  September  13,  1827.  Her 
father,  a  man  of  pride,  ambition,  and  indomi- 
table purpose,  but  softened  by  tender  and  gen- 
erous impulses,  whom  even  his  children  could 
only  remember  as  a  sad-hearted  and  depressed 
invalid,  died  on  Emily's  third  birthday,  in 
1830.  She  thus  became  the  charge  of  a  mother 
most  unlike  the  father  in  character  and  dispo- 
sition; the  representative  of  a  family  noted  for 
firm  faith  and  fervent  piety.  Emily's  largest 
inheritance,  both  mental  and  spiritual,  was  from 
this  side  of  the  family;  but  there  was  a  per- 
sistent force  of  character  derived  from  her 
father  which  marked  her  whole  life.  Even  in 
childhood  she  exhibited  in  her  character  the 
opposite  traits  inherited  from  her  widely-differ- 
ing ancestors,  one  or  another  predominating 
in  the  various  phases  she  passed  through,  and 
giving  tone  to  the  different  periods  of  her  life. 
These,  too,  could  all  be  traced  in  her  later 
years,  not  then  presenting  contrarieties  that 
were  perplexing  and  discouraging  to  those 
around  her,  but  harmonized  by  her  religion 
into  a  character  forcible  in  action,  unremitting 
from  principle,  and  profound  in  devout  medita- 


*See  portrait  in  August  number. 
Vol.  XXV.— 33 


tion  and  in  a  rich  spiritual  life.  Never  was 
there  a  better  illustration  of  the  many-sided- 
ness which  is  essential  to  breadth  of  interest, 
sympathy,  and  purpose.  It  was  this  large 
nature,  this  comprehensiveness  of  mind  and 
heart  which,  finally  purified  by  the  graces  of 
God's  Spirit,  absorbed  self,  and  made  the  noble 
woman. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  article  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  rich  and  harmonious  character 
developed  in  this  woman  from  a  nature  of 
strong  endowments  acted  upon  by  the  stern 
duties  and  conflicts  of  life  and  sanctified  by 
the  simultaneous  growth  of  a  deep  and  earnest 
religious  life.  But  it  is  well  worth  our  study, 
and  contains  many  an  impressive  lesson  of 
God's  merciful  ways,  even  in  affliction,  of  sub- 
duing the  proud,  ambitious,  and  even  re- 
bellious nature  into  gentleness,  submission,  and 
purity. 

She  was  a  delicate  child,  nervous  and  im- 
pressible, and  from  an  early  disease  of  the 
eyes,  which  made  it  necessary  for  months  to 
abstain  from  study,  and  for  weeks  to  sit  alone 
in  a  darkened  room,  a  habit  of  introversion 
and  deep  self-study  was  originated  as  well  as 
a  disposition  to  complain  of  her  allotment  and 
a  purpose  to  rise  above  it  and  shine  in  despite 
of  it.  Notwithstanding  frequent  necessary  in- 
terruptions, she  learned  rapidly  on  all  subjects, 
and  from  her  very  affliction  her  memory  be- 
came powerfully  developed,  and  it  was  to  this 
faculty  she  was  indebted  for  her  remarkably- 
extensive  knowledge.  Her  school-life  has  its 
record  in  a  journal  begun  when  she  was  but 
twelve  years  old,  and  in  many  little  stories 
written  for  juvenile  magazines  and  readers  and 
published  under  her  favorite  nomine  de  plume, 
"Cousin  Alice."  She  continued  her  journal 
through  life.  She  "completed  her  education" 
at  New  Hampton.  She  had  already  begun  to 
use  her  pen,  as  was  shown  by  an  accumula- 
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tion  of  manuscripts,  some  indicating  more  than 
common  promise,  while  others  were  merely 
the  safety-valves  of  a  nature  that  from  its  fre- 
quent forced  seclusion  found  little  and  inade- 
quate expression  to  those  around  her.  During 
part  of  her  last  term  at  school  she  occupied 
herself  with  a  travestie  of  the  fourth  book  of 
the  iEneid,  which  was  very  cleverly  done,  and 
which  was  read  with  great  applause  at  a  pub- 
lic examination.  Even  at  this  age  she  was 
fitted  for  such  a  work  by  a  quick  and  subtile 
play  of  humor  joined  to  a  fine,  keen  wit.  No 
good  point  in  a  subject  escaped  her,  and  her 
use  of  language  was  dextrous  and  graceful. 
In  conversation  her  repartee,  which  flashed  as 
quickly  as  the  Summer  lightning,  the  ready 
allusion  for  which  she  was  indebted  to  her 
memory,  the  apt  quotation  from  the  same 
source,  the  witty  comparison,  so  clever  and  yet 
so  unexpected  by  slower  and  less  fertile  minds, 
made  up  the  quality  of  the  talk  which  came 
with  feminine  fluency,  and  in  a  low,  soft  voice, 
whose  inflections  were  always  attractive  in 
themselves. 

About  this  time  Joseph  C.  Neal,  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  author  of  the  famous  "Charcoal 
Sketches,"  which  were  then  in  the  hight  of 
their  popularity,  established  a  literary  news- 
paper, which  he  called  "  Neal's  Saturday  Ga- 
zette." Some  numbers  of  this  paper  found 
their  way  to  New  Hampton,  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  clique  in  school  who  aspired 
to  be  writers.  For  this  paper  Emily  wrote  a 
story  called  "The  First  Declaration,"  which 
she  sent  to  Mr.  Neal  with  the  nomme  de  plume 
of  Alice  G.  Lee.  The  story  was  not  only 
accepted,  but  was  published  with  a  very  kind 
editorial  notice.  This  contribution  was  followed 
by  others,  both  prose  and  verse,  many  of  which 
were  very  flatteringly  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Neal 
in  his  "  Notices  to  Correspondents."  She  now 
soon  left  school  for  her  home  in  Hudson. 
There  an  interesting  correspondence  sprang  up 
between  Mr.  Neal  and  herself,  at  first  entirely 
literary  and  critical,  but  after  a  while  softening 
into  something  more  tender  and  intimate;  and 
yet  it  was  quite  a  year  from  the  beginning  of 
this  correspondence  before  Mr.  Neal  learned 
the  real  name  of  his  fair  correspondent.  In 
company  with  Mr.  Eichards,  Emily's  brother- 
in-law,  who  resided  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  who  was  also  a  fellow-editor,  Mr.  Neal 
visited  her  in  Hudson  in  September,  1846.  It 
resulted  in  a  confirmation  of  the  agreeable  im- 
pressions their  letters  had  produced,  and  soon 
after  his  return  home  he  declared  his  affection 
for  the  brilliant  young  girl  whose  ability  he 
had  admired  and  fostered  and  offered  marriage; 


he   was   accepted,   and    they  were   married    in 
December  of  the  same  year. 

A  new  volume  of  the  journal  begins  the 
record  of  her  new  life.  On  its  first  page  is  a 
motto  from  Burns,  whose  significance  was  made 
plain  by  the  events  which  followed  her  removal 
to  Philadelphia: 

"  Who  made  the  heart,  't  is  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us; 
He  knows  each  chord,  its  various  tone, 

Each  spring  its  various  bias; 
Then  at  the  balance  let  's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it; 
What  's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  never  what  's  resisted." 

Below  this  are  Mrs.  Fry's  rules  for  daily  living: 

"  1.  Never  lose  any  time.  I  do  not  think 
that  lost  which  is  spent  in  amusement  or  rec- 
reation some  time  every  day,  but  always  be  in 
the  habit  of  being  employed. 

"  2.  Never  err  the  least  in  truth. 

"  3.  Never  say  an  ill  thing  of  a  person  when 
thou  canst  not  say  a  good  thing  of  him.  Not 
only  speak  charitably,  but  feel  so. 

"  4.  Never  be  irritable  or  unkind  to  any 
one. 

"  5.  Never  indulge  thyself  in  luxuries  that 
are  not  necessary. 

"  6.  Do  all  things  with  consideration,  and 
when  thy  path  to  right  action  is  most  difficult, 
feel  confidence  in  the  Power  which  alone  is 
able  to  assist  thee,  and  exert  thy  own  powers 
as  far  as  they  go." 

Thus  did  she  begin  to  signify  the  fresh  and 
worthy  aims  of  her  life.  Her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Neal  introduced  her  to  a  new  society. 
First,  to  that  of  his  own  mother,  seventy  years 
of  age,  but  of  dignified  bearing,  and  clear  and 
vigorous  intellect,  keeping  pace  with  the  liter- 
ary life  of  her  son,  whose  companion  and 
adviser  she  had  been  for  forty  years  of  widow- 
hood; and  secondly,  to  his  own  friends,  who 
were  naturally  men  and  women  of  cultivated 
and  mature  intellects,  who  had  their  own  mis- 
givings of  a  marriage  of  such  unequal  ages 
and  natures.  But  she  was  equal  to  the  trying 
ordeal.  The  brilliant  and  blooming  girl  came 
like  sunshine  into  the  quiet  household,  and 
soon  won  the  kindness  and  esteem  of  all  her 
husband's  friends.  At  his  request,  and  that 
of  his  mother  also,  she  retained  the  name 
under  which  Mr.  Neal  had  first  known  her, 
and  "Alice"  became  the  household  name  of 
the  bride,  and  by  this  name  only  was  she 
known  in  the  circle  of  her  new  friends  and  to 
the  public,  before  whom  she  now  frequently 
appeared  as  a  writer.  She  wrote  so  much,  in- 
deed, during  the  first  year  that  she  used  other 
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cognomens  for  the  reading  world,  and  "  Clara 
Cushman  "  and  "  Cousin  Alice  "  were  names  as 
well  known  as  Alice  G.  Lee. 

But  the  bright  hopes  and  swelling  happiness 
of  the  young  wife  were  doomed  to  speedy  in- 
terruption. When  they  had  been  married 
three  or  four  months  Mr.  Neal  had  a  peculiar 
illness  resembling  brain  fever.  From  the  pros- 
tration of  the  fever  he  recovered,  and,  though 
to  the  casual  acquaintance  he  seemed  quite 
well  again,  yet  the  balance  was  never  restored. 
On  some  subjects  a  settled  mania  continued, 
and  there  were  intervals  when  reason  was 
quite  unseated.  How  Alice  bore  herself  in 
this  terrible  trial  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing record  in  her  journal:  "When  I  com- 
menced this  volume  I  was  full  of  hope,  a  new 
day,  the  brightest  of  my  life,  was  dawning. 
Now  it  would  seem  as  though  hope  had  for- 
ever left  me.  My  husband  is,  I  fear,  incurably 
insane — a  fate  more  terrible  than  my  imagina- 
tion could  have  pictured.  God  only  knows 
what  he  is  suffering.  I,  his  wife,  who  am  with 
him  night  and  day,  can  not  tell  a  tithe  of  the. 
agony  which  makes  him  weary  of  life.  '  It  is 
hard  to  leave  you,  my  own  Alice,'  he  says; 
'  I  dare  not  think  of  the  parting  with  my 
poor  mother.  Yet  would  that  I  might  end 
my  despair,  would  that  I  could  sleep  in  peace!' 
And  then  he  reproaches  himself  for  bringing 
me  from  a  happy  home  to  a  scene  of  so  much 
present  and  future  misery.  In  vain  I  tell  him 
that  I  have  strength  '  to  hope  all  things,  suf- 
fer all  things,'  that  I  know  he  will  recover. 
'Every  dark  cloud  has  its  silver  lining,'  I  say. 
This  is,  perhaps,  but  the  shadow  of  that 
dreaded  'first  year'  of  which  we  often  spoke. 
'Poor  child!'  he  replies,  'would  to  heaven  it 
were  so  for  your  sake  and  my  poor  mother's! 
0,  Alice,  that  you  should  love  me  so  well ! 
Promise  me  the  day  shall  never  come  when 
you  will  hate  my  memory,  when  you  will  say, 
"  He  was  the  destroyer  of  my  peace."  ' 

"  Perhaps  I  do  not  know  my  own  heart,  but 
now  I  feel  sure  that  I  could  die  calmly  and 
happily  did  I  know  my  death  would  restore  to 
him  health  and  happiness.  Most  terrible  of 
all,  none  but  myself  know  the  fatal  secret.  I 
must  bear  my  fear  and  my  anguish  alone.  I 
knew  I  was  too  happy,  that  some  fearful  gloom 
was  hanging  over  that  bridal,  even  though  my 
heart  fainted  with  excess  of  joy.  I  will  try 
to  banish  this  fear.  It  may  be  that  we  are 
both  deceived,  that  my  husband  will  3'et  be 
restored  to  me.  '  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me.' " 

Two  or  three  months  more  went  by,  and  the 
troubled  spirit  of  Joseph  C.  Neal  was  at  rest. 


The  aged  mother  lost  the  object  of  a  life's 
devotion,  the  young  wife  one  whom  she  rever- 
enced and  loved  with  the  fervor  and  romance 
of  her  age  and  nature.  Alice  was  long  recov- 
ering from  the  shock.  The  strain  on  her  nerv- 
ous system  could  not  but  be  severely  felt  for 
many  months,  and  the  bewildering  effects  of 
her  sudden  bereavement  were  almost  paralyz- 
ing. But  the  stern  realities  of  life  soon  began 
to  press  upon  her.  Mr.  Neal's  property  was 
embarked  in  the  paper  upon  which  he  was 
engaged.  This  investment  she  preferred  to 
retain,  and  she  became  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  paper.  Before  this  she  had  written  edito- 
rials under  her  husband's  eye;  now  she  was  to 
act  alone.  Certain  departments  were  assigned 
to  her,  and  one  she  almost  created  in  its  fresh- 
ened beauty  and  value.  The  juvenile  depart- 
ment called  "The  Bird's  Nest"  had  many 
sweet  voices  issuing  from  it  beside  that  of 
"  Cousin  Alice,"  as  Mrs.  Neal  called  herself 
when  writing  for  children.  Some  of  the  best 
female  writers  of  the  day  contributed  to  the 
paper.  Fanny  Forrester,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting contributors  hitherto,  had  become 
Mrs.  Judson,  and  was  no  longer  in  the  country, 
but  many  old  and  new  friends  gladly  gave  all 
the  aid  in  their  power  to  the  efforts  made  by 
the  young  widow  to  sustain  the  reputation  of 
the  Gazette.  We  can  not  pursue  the  career 
of  Mrs.  Neal  through  this  struggle.  She  had 
voluntarily  accepted  this  life  of  earnest  and 
self-denying  effort.  The  trials  were  sharp  in- 
deed; the  record  of  them  shows  how  thorny 
her  life  became  as  soon  as  she  stood  alone  un- 
guided  and  unguarded.  She  was  very  young 
for  the  place  she  held  before  the  world,  very 
inexperienced,  and  considered  very  charming. 
There  was  a  rare  maturity  about  her,  the  result 
of  uncommon  ability  and  insight;  but  her 
temptations,  so  fully  set  forth  in  her  own 
language,  brought  snares  to  her  path,  which 
only  more  than  mortal  foresight  and  prudence 
could  render  harmless.  She  had  to  pass  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  a  beautiful,  accomplished,  brill- 
iant, successful  young  widow.  She  did  not 
pass  it  unscathed;  but  the  fiery  trial  only 
scorched  the  garments,  leaving  the  real  per- 
son unharmed.  There  was  a  spirit  within  her, 
the  Divine  Spirit,  which,  ever  acting  on  her 
habit  of  self-thought  and  self-analysis,  kept 
her  free  and  pure  amid  the  vanities,  the  flat- 
teries, the  gayeties,  and  even  the  calumnies 
through  which  she  was  called  to  pass.  Her 
temptations  and  trials  might  well  awaken 
questions  of  the  purpose  God  had  in  view  in 
leading  her  through  these  rough  and  thorny 
ways.     To  those  who  knew  her  in  later  years 
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it  was  made  plain;  to  her  it  was  mysterious, 
except  as  she  saw  in  it  the  loosening  of  her 
hold  on  the  world. 

For  six  years  she  continued  this  struggle, 
during  which  we  find  her  passing  into  a  sincere 
and  fervent  Christian  experience,  and  develop- 
ing into  a  subdued  and  loving  Christian  char- 
acter. At  the  end  of  this  time  we  find  the 
following  record:  "Five  years  from  the  date 
of  our  partial  engagement  we  were  married 
after  dinner  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Philadel- 
phia." This  is  the  simple  record  of  this  event 
in  her  life,  though  she  had  been  five  years  con- 
sidering it,  and  had  weighed  the  subject  with 
the  utmost  care  and  deliberation.  Returning 
from  church,  Alice,  with  Mr.  Haven,  entered 
the  parlor.  Mrs.  Neal  sat  in  her  accustomed 
place  by  the  window.  Alice  went  up  to  her. 
"Mamma,  I  have  decided;  I  am  Mr.  Haven's 
wife."  The  old  lady  said  quietly,  though  a 
little  tremulously,  "  You  have  been  a  good 
daughter,  Alice;  you  will  be  a  good  wife,"  and 
so  she  blessed  her  with  unspoken  words,  each 
heart  full  of  that  which  could  not  be  uttered, 
as  they  recalled  the  former  bridal. 

And  now  succeeds  a  new  home-life  of  ten 
years,  in  which  Alice  Haven  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  lovely  Christian  characters. 
Gentle,  patient,  self-denying,  exemplary,  firm 
in  her  Christian  faith,  large  in  charity,  and 
abundant  in  good  works,  we  can  see  her  grow- 
ing up  day  by  day  into  Christ.  Dying  unto 
sin  through  a  gradual  crucifixion  of  soul  and 
body,  the  one  by  trials,  the  other  by  sickness, 
we  behold  her  rising  in  newness  of  life  and 
walking  with  God.  Harmonious  character  is 
not  an  inheritance  or  an  endowment.  It  is 
the  result  of  strenuous  effort;  it  is  the  guer- 
don of  the  self-controlled;  it  is  the  unconscious 
crown  of  the  devoted,  the  self-denying,  the  res- 
olute and  fervent  spirit.  If  intellectual  char- 
acter be  "knowledge  organized  into  faculty," 
then  religious  character  is  simple  faith  matured 
into  spiritual  insight.  So  it  was  with  Alice 
Haven.  It  was  not  a  sudden  leaping  into  life, 
but  a  growth  from  a  child  in  Christ  into  a 
ripened  Christian,  through  hard  struggles,  many 
futile  efforts,  and  much  discouragement,  each 
advance  exhibiting  a  life  of  increasing  single- 
ness and  humility.  We  can  not  trace  these 
struggles  and  this  growth  of  ten  years;  nor  is 
it  needful.  It  is  not  a  life  of  extraordinary 
incidents;  it  is  made  up  of  the  common  routine 
of  human  duties,  and  its  beauty  and  value  lies 
in  showing  us  how  these  common  duties  of 
life,  cheerfully  accepted,  may  be  directed  of 
God  to  the  sanctification  of  character.  It  was 
as  wife,  mother,  friend,  as   author,  professing 


Christian,  and  active  benefactor,  through  great 
prosperity  and  great  popularity,  through  re- 
verse of  fortune  and  straitened  circumstances, 
surrounded  for  a  time  by  gay  and  worldly 
friends,  who  did  not  sympathize  with  her  in 
her  new  life  "  hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  that 
she  so  beautifully  illustrated  the  Christian 
character  and  grew  into  the  noble  woman. 

During  these  ten  years  she  industriously 
continued  her  literary  labors;  she  wrote  as 
sedulously  as  ever  each  morning,  and  made 
all  arrangements  in  business  affairs  as  inde- 
pendently as  before  her  marriage.  Her  income 
from  her  books  and  periodical  contributions, 
amounting  to  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  remained  in  her  own  hands,  sub- 
ject to  her  own  judgment.  During  the  days 
of  prosperity  most  of  it  was  distributed  in 
charities  with  the  utmost  judiciousness.  And 
when  reverses  came,  and  "  fortune  descended 
to  so  low  an  ebb  that  there  were  no  more  than 
ten  cents  in  the  '  house-purse,' "  she  still  kept 
the  "  poor  purse,"  and  would  not  even  draw 
from  that,  but  "  waited  with  a  sure  expectancy 
that  God  would  provide."  In  no  portion  of 
her  life  does  she  more  appear  the  "  true  wo- 
man "  than  during  these  days  of  trial.  Trial 
they  can  hardly  be  called,  for  she  accepted 
them  with  such  a  spirit  of  submission,  of 
gratitude  to  God,  and  of  confidence  in  his  wise 
providence,  that  they  were  really  days  of  bless- 
ing. They  were  the  means  also  of  drawing 
forth  some  of  her  very  best  books.  When 
almost  heart-sick  with  disappointment  and  dis- 
couragement, she  wrote  "  No  Such  Word  as 
Fail."  "After  lying  awake  at  night  planning 
how  to  get  money  which  was  wanted  for  so 
many  uses,"  she  wrote  "  Contentment  Better 
than  Wealth."  When  hope  deferred  made  her 
faint  with  weariness  she  wrote  "  Patient  Wait- 
ing no  Loss."  As  the  illusions  of  worldly 
prosperity  faded  before  her,  and  while  offering 
thanks  to  God  who  had  given  and  who  had 
withdrawn  his  gifts,  she  wrote  "All  is  not 
Gold  that  Glitters."  Keeping  house  on  a  nar- 
row income,  and  pondering  sometimes  how  to 
prevent  the  lightening  of  her  "home  purse," 
she  wrote  "  Out  of  Debt,  Out  of  Danger." 

But  at  length  the  end  came.  The  work  of 
discipline  was  accomplished,  the  silver  was  re- 
fined, the  gold  was  purified,  a  lovely  spirit  was 
made  meet  for  the  Master's  use  in  the  better 
world.  On  Sunday  morning,  August  23,  1863, 
after  all  the  suffering  incident  to  a  linger- 
ing consumption,  she  "  fell  asleep."  A  witness 
of  her  last  hours  thus  describes  the  scene: 
"  On  Saturday,  toward  nightfall,  the  death 
angel  made  his  presence  felt  in  the  shadowy 
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room.  But  he  came  gently,  not  with  pain  or 
terror.  The  anguish  of  that  extreme  hour  was 
all  for  those  who  watched  the  failing  breath 
and  fading  eyes,  not  for  her  in  whom  the 
awful  change  was  taking  place  in  such  serene 
silence.  No  further  agony  of  the  wasted  form 
and  weary  spirit  was  allowed,  and  hour  after 
hour  stole  softly  by,  while  the  calmness  of  her 
rest  was  undisturbed  by  any  passing  pain.  The 
murmured  words  that  dropped  from  her  lips 
half  unconsciously,  told  only  of  love  and  hap- 
piness, and  while  the  solemn  shadow  of  that 
unseen  mystery  brooded  above,  the  heavenly 
light  of  '  the  peace  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing' made  her  face,  'as  it  were,  the  face 
of  an  angel.'  None  of  those  who  stood  by 
that  death-bed  will  ever  forget  its  holy  seren- 
ity, least  of  all  the  ineffable  beauty  of  that 
supreme  moment  which  marked 

'  The  passing  of  the  sweetest  soul 
That  ever  looked  with  human  eyes.' 

No  words  can  picture  the  sudden  rapture  that 
illuminated  the  whole  countenance,  flashed  out 
from  eyes  we  had  thought  closed  in  slumber, 
gleamed  across  lips  that  seemed  sealed  from 
smiling  forever  more.  It  was  as  though  the 
realization  of  what  'eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive '  was  revealed  in  one  unutter- 
able vision.  The  tear-blinded  eyes  fixed  upon 
hers  might  not  behold  what  she  beheld,  but 
they  saw  its  glory  reflected  for  one  brief  mo- 
ment, never  to  be  forgotten  till  the  vail  of 
this  mortality  is  withdrawn,  and  we  also  behold 
'  the  King  in  his  beauty.'  " 

Mrs.  Haven  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  not 
having  completed  her  thirty-sixth  year.  For 
more  than  half  of  her  days  she  had  been  achiev- 
ing her  reputation  as  a  pure  and  charming 
writer  for  the  young,  and  had  won  for  herself, 
also,  a  place  among  the  poets  of  the  land  by  not 
a  few  lofty  and  enduring  lyrics.  "Admirable 
and  highly  cherished  as  is  her  fame  in  the 
world  of  letters,  this  is,  however,  the  least  ex- 
cellence of  her  now  sacred  memory.  The  crown 
of  her  character  was  her  truly-unselfish  and 
unsparing  consecration  to  the  highest  good  of 
others,  not  only  of  those  who  had  natural 
claims  upon  her,  but  of  all  who  came  within 
the  reach  of  her  hand  and  influence.  She 
spent  and  was  spent  for  the  promotion  of  pure 
religion  and  sweet  practical  virtue.  In  her 
the  Church  found  a  faithful  adherent  and  aux- 
iliary, and  charity  a  blessed  almoner.  Her 
beautiful  life-service  is  ended,  apparently  in 
the  midst  of  its  sweet  and  pure  liturgy;  but 
God  and  the  angels  have  uttered  its  Amen." 
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O'er  Alleghany's  purple  peaks  the  Autumn  sun  hung 
low, 

And  in  the  east  the  Blue  Ridge  flamed  in  sunset's 
crimson  glow; 

Between  them,  down  his  royal  vale,  the  Shenandoah 
poured, 

And  through  that  vale  the  live-long  day  the  battle- 
storm  had  roared. 

For  still  the  rebel  held  his  ground,  though  beaten  oft 

and  sore, 
And  battled  for  the  mountain   realm  that  nursed  his 

sires  of  yore; 
That  mountain  realm  his  northern  gate,  where  Nature's 

rocky  bars 
Have  longest  foiled  the  southward  march  of  Freedom's 

conquering  stars. 

The  great  highway  from  Winchester  winds  southward 

o'er  a  plain 
Once  gemmed   with  many  a  stately  home,  and  bright 

with  golden  grain; 
But  slavery  darkened  all  the  land,  and  bred  rebellion 

dire, 
And  that  sweet  vale,  an  Eden  erst,  grew  black  with 

blood  and  fire. 

But  still  one  ancient  mansion  towers,  the  proudest  and 

the  last, 
Whose  walls  of  rock  have  braved  the  shock  of  many 

a  Wint'ry  blast; 
An  hundred  years  its  tale  runs  back  to  that  immortal 

age 
When  young  Columbia  wrote  in  blood  her  first  heroic 

page. 

Around  its  gray  and   ivied  walls  the  baffled   savage 

yelled, 
Or  danced  beneath  its  grand  old  trees  that  ruthless 

war  has  felled; 
An  hundred  years  the  Bartons  brave  its  ancient  pride 

have  kept, 
And  once  beneath  its  storied  roof  his  countrv's  father 

slept. 

But  he  who  claimed  that  mansion  then  and  bore  the 

Marshall's  name, 
Whose  grandsire's  worth,  the  nation's  judge,  goes  down 

to  noblest  fame, 
He  whose  right  hand  should  aid  to  guard  the  boon 

that  grandsire  gave, 
A  rebel   traitor,  fought  to  found  an   empire  on   the 

slave. 

And  on  that  day  a  stranger's  form  that  wide  veranda 
paced 

With  martial  tread,  and  double  stars  his  manly 
shoulders  graced; 

And  clinging  to  his  war-scarred  hand  a  fair  and  high- 
born child, 

With  ten  sweet  Summers  in  her  eyes,  half  trembled 
and  half  smiled. 
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'T  was  Shenandoah  Sheridan,  the  terrible  and  true, 

Who  wore  the  Major-General's  stars,  and  cloak  of 
martial  blue; 

His  camp-fires  smoldered  on  the  lawn,  his  own  head- 
quarters there, 

And  that  was  proud  John  Marshall's  child,  his  only 
child  and  heir. 

The  soft  south  wind  adown  the  vale  breathed  tenderly 
and  low, 

And  at  their  feet  the  Opequan  made  music  in  his  flow; 

But  not  that  deep  seolian  rhythm  nor  rippling  mur- 
mur near, 

Nor  scarce  that  fair  child's  flute-like  voice  could  catch 
the  warrior's  ear; 

For  all  that  day  the  booming  guns  had  told  the  strug- 
gling fight, 

And  Powell  on  our  left  had  won  and  scourged  the 
foeman's  flight; 

But  gallant  Custer  on  our  right  with  toil  his  ground 
maintained, 

While  on  his  ranks  the  grape  and  shell  in  howling 
tempest  rained. 

In  vain  our  best  and  bravest  bled,  outnumbered  by 

the  foe, 
Who  fought  as  some  supernal  power  had  maddened 

every  blow, 
For  brave  John   Marshall  led  their  hosts  with  valor 

grand  and  wild, 
And  flew  with  all  his  heart  and  fire  to  clasp  his  wife 

and  child. 

With  charge  on  charge,  like  lightning  hurled,  he  smote 

our  veteran  van, 
Till,  spite  his  cause,  we  could  but  praise  the  soldier 

and  the  man; 
He  forced  us  back,  he  trod   once  more  the  hills  his 

boyhood  knew, 
And  sought  through  sulphurous  battle-clouds  his  home 

almost  in  view. 

But  still  the  warrior  paced   that  porch,  and   caught 

with  anxious  ear 
The  gathering,  deepening  sound  of  strife  that  told  the 

foe  drew  near; 
And    through    his    generous    hero-heart    a    nameless 

anguish  ran, 
For  well  he  knew  who  led  that  charge  as  none  but 

brave  men  can. 

He    knew    the   husband,   father,   fought    to    gain    his 

home  once  more, 
And  he  for  freedom's  sake  must  hurl  that  father  from 

his  door, 
From  his  own  hearth,  that  cheered  e'en  foes,  from  all 

things,  in  one  breath — 
Must  sweep  him    and   his  whole   mad  band   to   rout, 

despair,  and  death. 

But  in  that  hour  stern  duty  called,  for  war  knows  not 

to  spare, 
And  at  the  gate  his  charger  neighed  with  fierce  and 

fiery  stare; 
Then  tenderly  he  stooped  and  kissed  that  sweet  child 

for  her  sire, 
And  sprang  to  horse,  and  from  her  sight  shot  like  a 

bolt  of  fire. 


Ah,  whirlwind  woe  o'ertakes  the  foe  when  Sheridan 
is  nigh, 

For  rout  and  death  are  in  his  breath,  destruction  in 
his  eye; 

And  down  the  line,  in  wrath  divine,  far  gleamed  his 
meteor  form, 

As  lightning  plays  in  one  bright  blaze  along  the  mid- 
night storm. 

Each  wavering  rank  from  flank  to  flank  like  rock  one 

instant  stands, 
Till  all  that  host  he  holds  and  wields  as  thunder  in  his 

hands; 
Then,   as   great  Jove,  who  sits  above,  with  lightning 

smites  the  world, 
With  one  wild  blow  full  on  the  foe  that  thunderbolt 

he  hurled. 

As  Autumn  leaves  on  gusty  eves  fly  whirling  on  the 

gale, 
As  lambs  before  the  brindled  wolf  flee  trembling  down 

the  vale, 
So,  mangled,  crushed  in  gore  and  dust,  back  rolled 

rebellious  power, 
And  Shenandoah  Sheridan  was  victor  in  an  hour. 

Ah,  where  was  brave  John  Marshall  then,  who  led  the 

rebel  fight? 
0,  would  to  God  he  had  been  far,  or  that  his  cause 

were  right! 
The  conqueror's  heart  is  dumb  with   grief,  for  woe  's 

the  tale  to  tell, 
How  first  before  that  fearful  charge  the  proud  John 

Marshall  fell. 

0,  fair,  sweet  child,  with  eyes  so  mild,  still  prattling 
of  thy  sire! 

0,  fair  young  wife,  whose  sun  and  life  in  him,  their 
life,  expire! 

God  pity  you  and  comfort  you,  whose  love  no  narrow- 
ing knows, 

But  bids  us  pray  and  love  alway,  and  bless  both  friends 
and  foes! 

God  pity,  too,  our  own  like  you,  whose  light  went  out 

that  day, 
And  each  and  all  whose  loved  ones  fall  in  every  mortal 

fray; 
God,  whose  great  will  all  things  fulfill,  whose  law  we 

all  gainsay, 
0,  hear  our  prayer,  let  vengeance  spare,  nor  right  be 

long  delayed! 
Ah,  war,  how  sad  a  thing  thou  art,  how  terrible  and 

dire! 
All  woes  and  agonies  combined,  wrong,  outrage,  death, 

and  fire; 
But  0,  how  worse  than   fire  and  death   all  transient 

woe  and  wrong, 
When  man  is  bartered,  woman  sold,  and  law  but  serves 

the  strong! 
0,  thou  dear  Christ,  for  all  who  diedst,  and  prayest  in 

heaven  for  all, 
When  shall  thy  blood  bring  back  to  God  all  men  from 

Adam's  fall? 
0,  haste,  sweet  day,  that  wipes  away  earth's  last  re- 
pentant tear, 
And   lifts   man's  race,  through   God's  dear  grace,  to 

Love's  eternal  sphere! 
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NATURE  and  Revelation,  the  work  and  the 
word  of  the  same  great  Author,  can  never 
be  in  conflict  with  each  other.  There  is  need 
often  to  recur  to  this  thought  when  it  is  feared 
that  new  discoveries  in  the  domain  of  nature 
may  have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  our  faith  in 
the  Word  of  God.  All  history  shows  that  this 
fear  is  utterly  baseless;  and  that  instead  of 
sapping  the  foundations  of  revealed  truth,  the 
more  complete  our  knowledge  of  nature,  the 
stronger  and  more  palpable  is  the  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  Bible.  Perhaps  this  fear  has 
been  excited  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  teach- 
ings of  geology  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  earth,  than  by  any  other  discovery  of  mod- 
ern science,  made  within  the  period  of  time 
over  which  the  memories  of  our  oldest  living 
men  can  run.  And  the  question  is  often  asked, 
even  now,  How  can  these  teachings  be  true 
and  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  be  be- 
lieved? Many,  on  this  account,  refused  for  a 
long  time  to  give  credence  to  geology,  and 
there  are  some  who  still  doubt;  but  the  num- 
ber of  doubters  is  growing  less  with  each  re- 
volving year,  and  is  now  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  those  who  have  never,  for  themselves, 
carefully  traced  the  handwriting  of  the  great 
Creator,  as  written  upon  his  works. 

Three  things  are  worthy  of  special  notice, 
and  should  always  be  remembered  in  consider- 
ing the  subject  of  this  essay.  1.  Geologists 
have  not  taken  the  great  antiquity  of  the  earth 
as  a  starting-point  and  then  sought  for  facts  in 
support  of  their  theory.  On  the  contrary,  very 
many  of  them  entered  upon  the  study  with 
previously-formed  opinions  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  views  which  facts  have  forced  upon  them. 
2.  On  this  point  they  have  but  one  opinion.  3. 
Every  new  discovery  in  geology  but  strengthens 
the  conviction  that  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
have  arrived  is  correct,  and  tends  to  lift  still 
higher  the  vail  which  has  hidden  from  view  the 
ages  between  the  creation  of  the  earth  and  the 
creation  of  man.  One  other  point  is  of  great  im- 
portance. As  nature  and  revelation  must  agree, 
whenever  any  interpretation  of  Scripture  is 
opposed  to  well-established  facts  in  nature,  that 
interpretation  must  be  false.  If,  like  the  ora- 
tors of  Salamanca  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  any 
assert. the  teaching  of  the  Bible  to  be  that  the 
earth  is  not  globular,  but  flat,  we  decide  that 
this  interpretation  is  false,  without  stopping  to 
examine  the  passage  where  such  a  notion  is 
supposed  to  be  taught;  or  if,  in   opposition  to 


the  views  of  Galileo  and  Newton,  and  of  all 
astronomers  and  educated  men  of  the  present 
age,  it  is  insisted  that  the  Bible  asserts  the 
earth  to  be  stationary,  and  the  sun  and  stars 
to  move  around  it  every  twenty-four  hours,  we 
need  not  hesitate  in  at  once  pronouncing  such 
an  interpretation  erroneous.  In  like  manner, 
if  the  deductions  of  geologists  from  facts  gath- 
ered with  great  care  are  correct,  the  interpret- 
ation of  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Bible  which 
has  most  extensively  prevailed,  must  be  given 
up  as  erroneous. 

Taking  these  facts  to  be  true,  four  prominent 
methods  of  reconciling  them  with  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  have  been  proposed, 
each  of  which  has  had  many  supporters;  namely, 
1.  The  Scripture  account  of  the  creation  em- 
braces a  period  of  only  six  natural  days,  and 
the  rocky  strata,  with  the  organisms  diffused 
through  them,  are  the  results  of  the  Noachian 
Deluge.  2.  The  time  occupied  in  the  creation 
was  only  six  natural  days,  and  the  strata,  with 
all  their  apparent  organisms,  were  created  just 
as  we  now  find  them.  3.  The  six  days  spoken 
of  were  natural  days,  but  a  long  period  elapsed 
between  the  creation  "in  the  beginning,"  and 
the  first  day,  during  which  time  the  earth  was 
inhabited  by  various  races  of  animals  which 
passed  from  existence,  leaving  their  remains 
entombed  in  the  rocks,  and  after  they  had  been 
swept  away,  the  six  days'  creation  spoken  of  in 
the  Bible  was  consummated.  4.  The  days  were 
not  natural  days,  but  extended  periods  of  time. 
Almost  identical  with  the  last  is  the  supposi- 
tion of  Professor  Bush,  that  the  last  day  in  six 
successive  periods  of  days  is  described  in  the 
Bible,  as  a  representative  day  of  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs.  Let  us  examine  these  hy- 
potheses and  see  which  one  is  most  worthy  of 
credit. 

And,  first,  could  the  Deluge  in  Noah's  time 
have  originated  the  stratified  deposits,  more  or 
less  abounding  in  organic  remains  which  are 
found  upon  the  earth's  surface?  To  this  a  neg- 
ative answer  must  be  given,  not  only  because 
the  time  was  utterly  insufficient  for  so  vast  re- 
sults, the  strata  being  many  miles  in  thickness, 
but  because  the  organisms  of  the  lower  strata 
differ  widely  from  those  of  the  upper,  showing 
that  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  one  are  of  a 
very  different  age  from  those  of  the  other. 
Besides,  while  the  whole  human  race,  with  the 
exception  of  Noah  and  his  family,  was  swept 
away,  we  find  but  very  few  human  organisms, 
and  they  only  in  the  highest  strata.  If  you 
were  to  examine  the  records  of  some  English 
court  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  you  could 
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not  believe  that  they  only  covered  the  space 
of  a  single  year,  not  only  because  the  number 
of  the  volumes  would  preclude  the  idea,  but 
because  the  use  of  the  French  language  in  the 
earlier  volumes,  and  of  English  that  could 
hardly  be  understood  at  the  present  day  in 
those  that  succeed  them,  would  prove  them  to 
be  the  work  of  ages  entirely  different.  Just  as 
plainly  do  the  varied  organisms  in  the  earth's 
crust  teach  that  they  can  not  be  the  result  of 
any  cause  acting  through  so  short  a  period  as 
did  the  Deluge  of  Noah. 

We  recur  now  to  the  second  hypothesis  and 
ask,  Were  the  strata  forming  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  and  which  lock  up  in  their  bosom  the 
remains  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  created 
some  six  thousand  years  ago,  just  as  we  now 
find  them?  A  brief  reference  to  facts  will  best 
answer  this  question. 

We  find  that  during  the  historic  period  of 
the  earth  processes  are  going  on  which  fully 
explain  the  formation  of  these  rocks.  Strata 
have  been  formed  and  are  now  in  the  process 
of  formation,  in  'which  are  entombed  animal 
and  vegetable  organisms,  some  of  which  have 
almost  entirely  lost  their  organic  composition 
and  become  petrifactions,  others  are  only  par- 
tially changed  to  stone,  while  not  unfrequently 
the  harder  parts  are  almost  entirely  unchanged. 
As  to  the  formation  of  these  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  it  has  come  under  human  observa- 
tion, and  every  year  adds  new  testimony  to  the 
truth.  The  strata  which  geologists  call  ancient 
exactly  resemble  these.  The  organisms  found 
in  them  have  every  mark  of  having  once  lived 
as  vegetables  or  as  animals  upon  the  earth. 
Time  would  fail  to  be  very  specific,  but  I  will 
allude  to  one  fact.  What  appear  to  be  copro- 
lites  are  found  containing  what  exactly  resem- 
ble the  scales,  the  teeth,  and  the  other  indi- 
gestible parts  of  the  food  of  the  animal  from 
which  the  coprolites  have  come.  Nay,  more; 
some  of  these  coprolites  are  impressed  by  the 
screw-like  marks  of  a  spiral  intestine,  such  as 
is  exemplified  by  the  sharks  and  rays  of  our 
own  time.  Hardly  a  stratified  rock  can  be 
found  which  does  not  give  to  the  careful  ob- 
server examples  as  convincing  as  this,  that  it 
contains  what  once  had  life  upon  the  earth. 
And  when  it  is  asked,  "Could  not  God  have 
created  these  things  as  we  find  them?"  while 
the  answer  is,  He  certainly  could  have  done  it; 
another  truth  will  present  itself  just  as  palpa- 
bly to  the  mind,  namely,  that  we  no  where 
find  any  thing  in  his  works  to  make  us  believe 
that  he  has  done  it;  nothing  which  is  in  the 
least  analogous  to  it.  God  might  have  created 
the  earth  just  as  we  find  it  now,  with  its   in- 


closed fields,  its  human  habitations,  its  great 
thoroughfares;  but  wherever  we  find  these  we 
believe  that  man  has  been  at  work,  and  our 
belief  accords  with  facts.  When  Robinson 
Crusoe  saw  the  print  of  a  man's  foot  upon  the 
sea-shore  of  Juan  Fernandez,  it  never  occurred 
to  him  as  a  reasonable  mode  of  accounting  for 
its  existence  there  that  God  could  have  made  it; 
and  he  who  studies  the  varied  organisms  as 
they  exist  in  the  rocks,  will  be  just  as  far  from 
thinking  that  they  came  into  being  where  and 
as  he  finds  them  at  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty. 

The  other  two  hypotheses  agree  in  giving  to 
the  earth  a   very  ancient  origin,  all  the   time 
which    the   theories   of   the   geologist    require; 
and  it  was  thought,  not  many  years  ago,  that 
either  would   account   for  all   the  facts   which 
have  passed   under  his   examination.     There  is 
found,   however,   no   evidence   of  a   separation 
between   the   last   six   thousand    years    of   the 
earth's    history   and    that   which    preceded    it. 
The  same  great  types  of  animal  life  which  now 
inhabit  the  earth  were  found  upon  it  when  the 
vast   deposits   of  coal   were  made  to   subserve 
the  interests  and  add  to  the  comforts  of  man. 
The  same  is  true  of  rocks  lying  far  beneath  the 
strata  of  coal,  and  which  geologists  suppose  to 
have   been  deposited    ages   before   that   forma- 
tion.    And    though    particular    species    have 
passed  from  existence,  as  they  are  doing  even 
now,  the  dodo  being  an  example  familiar  to  all, 
yet  species  of  animals  are  found-  now  existing 
whose  remains  appear  in  rocks  which  all  geolo- 
gists agree  in  supposing  to  have  been  deposited 
ages  before  man  appeared  upon  the  earth.     In 
all  rocks  lying  above  those  in  which  they  made 
their  first  appearance  their  remains  may  still 
be  found,  exactly  corresponding  to   the   living 
animals  as  we  behold  them  to-day.     It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  if  geology  be  true,  that  the  creation 
of   vegetable   and    animal   existences    was   not 
begun   and  ended  in  a  few  natural  days,  and 
thus   the   supposition  of  a  creation   occupying 
only  that  time  does  not  agree  with  the  facts  of 
geological  science.     It  seems  evident,  then,  that 
no  hypothesis  meets  the  demands  of  these  facts, 
which   regards   the  days  of  creation  spoken  of 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  natural  days 
of  twenty-four  hours  each.    If  they  are  regarded 
as  extended   periods   of  time  every  geological 
difficulty  vanishes,  and   the   only   question   is, 
Do  the  statements   in  the   Bible  admit  of  this 
construction  without  doing  violence  to  language? 
And   while   all   agree   that    the   more   obvious 
meaning  of  the  passage,  such  as  any  one  would 
attribute  to  it  who  had  only  the  account  itself 
upon  which  to  depend,  is  that  the  days  spoken 
of  are  literal  days,  such  as  are  caused  by  the 
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revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  all  admit 
that  the  word  day  may  mean  what  the  geolo- 
gist claims  that  it  must,  from  the  facts  that 
have  come  under  his  observation,  and  that  it  is 
sometimes  used  elsewhere  in  Scripture  with 
this  signification.  If,  then,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  writer  would  naturally  have  used  the 
word  with  this  meaning  in  the  sacred  narrative, 
all  difficulty  vanishes  at  once,  and  this  inter- 
pretation should  be  unhesitatingly  received. 

We  agree  that  "all  Scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration" of  God,  but  yet  that  inspiration  was 
imparted  in  different  ways.  Some  things  therein 
recorded  came  under  the  observation  of  the 
writers,  some  were  communicated  to  them  by 
those  who  observed  them,  and  some  were 
handed  down  to  them  by  history  or  tradition. 
In  relation  to  these  the  Spirit  so  guided  them 
in  their  writing  as  to  preserve  them  from  error, 
but  probably  he  did  not  reveal  any  thing  new. 
Other  things,  prophecies  for  example,  could  only 
be  known  as  the  matter  itself  was  revealed. 
In  this  class  comes  the  account  of  the  creation, 
no  part  of  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
could  be  known  to  Moses,  except  as  the  Spirit 
imparted  the  knowledge.  How,  then,  was  that 
knowledge  imparted?  Two  ways  are  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible,  in  which  such  revelations  were 
communicated.  Sometimes  an  angel  or  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  the  sacred  writer 
and  made  known  in  words  what  God  would  re- 
veal, and  sometimes  the  matter  was  darkly  or 
clearly  revealed  in  a  dream  or  vision  of  the 
night.  And  when  the  vision  was  itself  dark 
and  hard  to  be  understood,  an  angel  was  some- 
times sent  to  explain  it.  We  must  suppose 
that  the  account  of  the  creation  was  revealed 
to  Moses  in  one  of  these  ways.  Is  there  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  one  of  them  was 
used  rather  than  the  other? 

The  whole  narrative  favors  the  belief  that 
the  facts  which  he  describes  were  made  known 
to  Moses  in  a  dream  or  vision.  It  is  clearly 
not  a  scientifically-accurate  account  of  actual 
occurrences,  but  rather  a  description  of  optical 
appearances.  The  creation  of  light  before  that 
of  the  sun;  the  creation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  not  till  the  fourth  day;  the  prominence 
given  to  the  moon,  one  of  the  smallest  bodies 
in  the  solar  system,  are  all  evident  instances 
of  this,  as  even  those  who  take  issue  with  the 
deductions  of  geology  agree.  We  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  this  would  have  been  the  case  had 
the  account  been  given  to  Moses  in  language, 
while  we  should  naturally  expect  it  were  the 
revelation  made  in  a  vision.  If  this  supposi- 
tion be  correct,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
could  hardly  be  different  from  what  it  is,  though 


age  after  age  may  have  rolled  in  long  succes- 
sion  between  the  time  when  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  time  when  he 
made  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life. 
The  Mosaic  vision  of  the  creation  has  been  so 
happily  described  by  Hugh  Miller  in  his  "Tes- 
timony of  the  Rocks,"  that  one  less  gifted  may 
well  shrink  from  attempting  the  same;  yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  any  one  may  so  set  it  forth 
as  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  what  has  been 
stated.  Suppose,  then,  the  vision  to  be  passing 
before  God's  ancient  servant.  Before  him  is  a 
formless  void,  over  which  broods  the  most  in- 
tense darkness.  As  he  gazes  the  Spirit  of  God 
moves  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  the  voice 
of  the  Almighty  is  heard  proclaiming,  "Let 
there  be  light,"  and  the  darkness  passes  away. 
The  earth,  with  its  waste  of  waters,  comes  dis- 
tinctly to  his  view,  where  God  is  to  work  out 
before  him  those  changes  by  which  it  is  to  be 
prepared  for  the  abode  of  man.  No  doubt  he 
gazes  upon  it  with  intense  interest,  but  even 
as  he  gazes  it  fades  from  his  view.  The  scene 
is  to  be  changed,  and  the  record  of  what  has 
been  revealed  closes  with  the  assertion,  "And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
day."  Another  view  is  at  length  presented  be- 
fore his  mental  vision.  Order  begins  to  spring 
from  chaos.  A  firmament  appears  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters,  separating  the  waters  which  are 
beneath  from  those  which  are  above,  and  when 
the  stupendous  work  was  accomplished  the  cur- 
tain again  falls,  and  darkness  hides  the  view. 
Once  more  the  earth  appears  with  the  firma- 
ment, but  a  change  is  going  on  upon  its  sur- 
face. The  waters  had  held  undisturbed  pos- 
session, but  now  they  are  gathered  together  into 
one  place  and  the  dry  land  begins  to  appear. 
And,  as  he  looks,  at  God's  command  the  land 
is  clothed  in  verdure,  the  earth  brings  forth 
grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree 
yielding  fruit;  and  God  pronounced  it  good. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  this  train  of  thought 
further.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how 
naturally  the  sacred  writer  would  speak  of 
days  as  he  described  the  visions  coming  in  suc- 
cession before  him,  though  in  reality  the  changes 
thus  revealed  may  have  occupied  almost  count- 
less ages  in  their  actual  occurrence. 

This  hypothesis  seems  to  me  to  accord  with 
the  Bible  and  with  geology,  and,  therefore,  to 
be  the  true  hypothesis  in  relation  to  the 
creation. 


It  is  cause  for  doubting  when  we  are  indif- 
ferent in  our  behavior  to  our  best  Friend. 
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YOUNG  Mrs.  Carter,  just  four  months  a 
wife,  was  showing  her  mother's  friend, 
old  Mrs.  Bell,  over  her  new  and  well-furnished 
house.  "  Here,"  said  she,  throwing  open  the 
doors  of  a  spacious  cupboard,  "  is  my  set  of 
new  china;  it  cost  forty  dollars.  Mr.  Carter 
thinks  it  the  prettiest  thing  we  bought,  and  is 
always  teasing  me  to  have  company,  because, 
he  says,  his  coffee  tastes  like  nectar  out  of 
these  almost  transparent  cups." 

"Umph!  I  did  n't  think  Henry  was  so 
fanciful,"  quietly  replied  Mrs.  Bell.  The.  old 
lady  was  very  practical. 

"Fanciful!"  echoed  the  little  wife,  "you  'd 
think  he  'd  been  raised  a  lord  to  hear  his  de- 
mands for  what  he  calls  comforts.  Why,  he 
wants  the  table  laid  every  day  with  those  fine 
white  damask  cloths  I  showed  you,  and  the 
napkins  and  silver  forks.  He  says,  '  We  have 
them,  let  's  use  them.'  But  I  won't  indulge 
him.  The  unbleached  cloths  will  do  well 
enough  for  common,  and  I  want  to  keep  the 
others  always  nice  for  company.  How  do  you 
like  the  pattern  of  these  goblets?  Are  n't  they 
like  crystal?  I  have  a  dozen  of  common  tum- 
blers for  our  own  use,  so  I  calculate  these  will 
not  get  scratched  or  broken  for  a  long  time." 

"  I  like  the  situation  of  your  dining-room, 
Lucy,"  said  Mrs.  Bell,  having  duly  admired 
the  abundant  contents  of  both  cupboard  and 
linen-press.  "  I  always  love  a  cheerful  room 
in  which  to  eat.  A  neatly-furnished  table  in  a 
room  where  there  is  plenty  of  light  and  bear- 
ing marks  in  it  that  a  refined  taste  has  been 
the  presiding  overseer,  helps  my  digestion  won- 
derfully. That  eastern  window  is  just  to  my 
fancy,  and  with  the  morning  sun  streaming 
over  the  table  and  lighting  up  those  pretty 
pictures,  your  breakfast  must  be  pleasant 
enough  to  put  you  in  a  good  humor  for  all 
day." 
-  "  Well,  so  Mr.  Carter  says,  and  I  agree  with 
you  both,  but  I  have  persuaded  him  to  take 
his  meals  in  the  kitchen,  as  we  are  alone.  You 
know  I  do  n't  keep  a  girl,  there  is  so  little  to 
do.  So  I  keep  this  room  darkened.  The  sun 
fades  the  carpet  so,  and  as  any  thing  will  do 
for  us,  I  can  keep  things  always  fresh  and 
bright  in  here  for  company.  Will  you  peep 
into  the  kitchen?  It  is  a  narrow  little  place, 
to  be  sure,  but  still  has  some  conveniences. 
This  pantry,  for  instance,  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  larder  and  dresser.  Are  not  those 
odd-looking  blue  plates?  Mr.  Carter  bought 
them  at  auction  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  told  me 
I  might  give  them   away  to  some  poor  body; 


but  I  keep  them  for  our  own  use,  because  they 
save  the  white  ones.  Now  you  have  seen  all 
but  the  parlor;  come,  give  me  your  opinion 
of  it." 

They  soon  entered  an  apartment  in  which 
elegance  and  a  cultivated  taste  were  visible  at 
every  glance.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Carter's  liberality 
and  love  of  the  beautiful,  nothing  had  been 
omitted  in  its  furnishing  which  the  wants  of 
himself  or  wife  could  suggest  as  suitable.  Mrs. 
Bell's  eye  peered  above  and  beneath  her  specta- 
cles with  genuine  satisfaction. 

"This  room,  Lucy,  caps  the  climax  of  your 
home  comforts,  and  were  it  mine  the  right  to 
spend  all  my  leisure  hours  in  it  would  be  a 
strong  incentive  to  hurry  up  the  day's  neces- 
sary work.  I  guess  Harry  thinks  this  a  para- 
dise when  evening  comes  and  he  can  stay  with 
you." 

Mrs.  Carter's  face,  and  it  was  a  frank,  girl- 
ish one,  flushed  as  she  answered:  "We  never 
sit  here  unless  we  have  company.  Our  first 
quarrel — no,  that  is  too  harsh  a  word — our 
first  disagreement  was  about  this  very  place. 
Mr.  Carter  wanted  me  to  use  it  like  a  common 
sitting-room,  where  he  could  lounge  and,  as  he 
said,  enjoy  himself  to  his  heart's  content.  As 
long  as  I  was  receiving  my  bridal  calls  it 
answered  very  well,  but  now  we  seldom  have 
visitors  at  night,  and  I  saw  no  use  in  lighting 
up  that  great  chandelier  and  keeping  a  large 
fire  burning  just  for  us  two.  Mr.  Carter  re- 
belled at  first,  but  I  got  my  own  way  at  last; 
so  I  sit  up  in  our  bed-chamber,  and  as  he 
do  n't  get  home  of  late  much  before  ten  o'clock, 
it  does  n't  make  any  difference." 

"  I  thought  business  hours  closed  at  eight, 
Lucy?" 

"I  believe  they  do;  but  Mr.  Carter  is  very 
social,  you  know,  and  has  acquired  the  habit 
of  dropping  in  to  chat  with  some  one  or  other 
down  town,  so  I  do  n't  see  him  till  late." 

"  You  are  a  very  lenient  wife,  Lucy,"  said 
her  old  friend  as  she  arose  to  take  leave. 

"  0,  I  '11  call  him  to  account  some  day,  be 
sure  of  that.  So  you  can  not  stay  and  dine 
with  me.  Well,  come  up  and  sup  with  us 
to-morrow,  w*ill  you?  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunbar 
are  in  town,  and  I  '11  have  them  here  to  meet 
you;  you  shall  test  what  a  good  cook  I  have 
become." 

Mrs.  Bell  readily  promised  compliance  with 
a  request  made  so  heartily,  and  with  such  un- 
doubted sincerity.  So  the  two  separated,  Mrs. 
Bell  to  her  hotel,  and  Mrs.  Carter  to  the  small 
kitchen  in  which  her  husband's  dinner  was  to 
be  prepared  and  eaten. 

The  reunion  of  old  friends  is,  under  most  cir- 
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cumslances  a  positive  delight  in  itself,  yet  the 
avenues  to  the  heart  are  so  numerous  that  a 
handsomely-spread  table,  delicious  food,  and 
pleasant  surroundings  are  no  mean  channels 
through  which  an  increase  of  enjoyment  can 
be  added,  even  on  such  occasions. 

Mrs.  Carter's  supper  was  a  complete  success. 
From  the  comfortable  dining-room,  glowing 
with  light  and  warmth,  on  through  the  table 
with  its  chastely-elegant  equipage  of  snowy 
linen,  and  pure  china,  and  unexceptionable  fare, 
nothing  was  wanting  to  increase  the  comfort 
of  her  appreciative  guests.  There  was  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud  upon  Mr.  Carter's  face,  true, 
heaviest  when  his  eyes  rested  upon  his  wife, 
but  the  proud  little  woman  failed  to  perceive 
it,  nor  did  the  guests,  except  keen  old  Mrs. 
Bell,  see  in  him  other  than  a  thoroughly-hos- 
pitable gentleman,  at  peace  with  himself  and 
all  mankind. 

Then  followed  the  long  evening  spent  in  the 
rarely-used  parlor,  where  the  gas,  mellowed  to 
a  rosy  twilight  shade,  diffused  its  softness  over 
mirrors,  carpet,  pictures,  all,  and  blended  the 
cheery  faces,  social  chat,  and  forms  of  beauty 
into  a  tableau  vivant  which  each  one's  memory 
would  treasure  as  a  sunny  association  with 
home  happiness. 

Mr.  Carter  appeared  in  his  element  as  the 
evening  wore  on.  His  heart  seemed  gradually 
to  expand  with  full  measure  of  content;  the 
shadow  was  lost  in  the  radiance  of  his  satisfied 
face,  and,  but  for  a  previous  acquaintance  with 
his  character  and  disposition,  Mrs.  Bell  would 
have  thought  her  surmises  incorrect  and  her 
penetration  at  fault. 

"Eleven  o'clock  already!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Dunbar,  as  the  town  clock  rang  out  its  hourly 
record.  "Bless  me,  how  time  flies  when  one 
is  happy!  I  have  been  in  a  sort  of  enchant- 
ment ever  since  I  came  here.  Mrs.  Carter, 
please  break  the  spell  by  showing  me  to  my 
bonnet.  Mrs.  Bell,  shall  we  not  escort  you  to 
your  hotel?  it  is  on  our  way." 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  have  promised  Lucy  to 
spend  the  night  with  her;  but  I  can  help  you 
to  find  your  wrappings,  as  something  has  taken 
her  away,  you  see." 

They  ascended  the  staircase  to  the  "  spare- 
room,"  and  while  Mrs.  Dunbar  was  robing 
herself,  she  kept  up  a  lively  comment  upon 
Lucy's  house. 

"Is  it  not  a  perfect  snuggery?  From  top  to 
bottom  I  see  no  defect,  no  useless  finery,  but 
neatness  and  comfort  every-where.  They  live 
'  at  home,'  that 's  evident,  and  know  how  to 
make  the  most  of  life.  Ah,  Mrs.  Carter,  were 
you  eaves-dropping?"  as  the  little  hostess  sud- 


denly entered;  "well,  you  shall  have  the  bene-  ' 
fit  of  my  closing  remarks.     I  was  just  going 
to   express    the  wish,   that   your   home  would 
ever  be  as  bright  as  now,  and  your  good  hus- 
band and  self  as  able  to  enjoy  it." 

A  half  hour  later  Lucy  tapped  lightly  at  the 
door  of  Mrs.  Bell's  bedroom. 

"Have  I  disturbed  you?"  said  she  upon 
entering.  "I  only  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  do 
any  thing  for  you  before  I  too  retired." 

"  Nothing,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bell  with  a  win- 
ning smile,  "  but  to  give  me  your  attention  for 
a  minute  or  so,  and  listen  in  kindness  to  a 
motherly  lecture.  Years  ago  when  you  were 
but  an  untamed  school-girl  I  was  cognizant  of 
the  struggle  which  the  orphan,  Henry  Carter, 
had  to  obtain  an  education  and  at  the  same 
time  earn  his  daily  bread.  I  have  watched  his 
career  with  no  ordinary  interest  from  the  time 
he  first  entered  with  the  Logan  firm  as  one  of 
their  errand  boys  till,  through  his  steady  in- 
dustry and  unflinching  integrity,  he  was  eleva- 
ted to  a  junior  partnership,  and  when  I  wit- 
nessed your  marriage  and  heard  him  exult  in 
the  prospect  of  at  last  having  a  home,  I  prayed 
that  you  would  make  it  such  as  the  noble 
fellow  deserved." 

Lucy  began  to  look  very  curious,  for  in  her 
heart  she  believed  herself  to  be  one  of  the 
tidiest  and  most  economical  housekeepers  the 
world  ever  saw,  and  her  husband  a  singularly- 
fortunate  man  in  possessing  the  benefit  of  her 
services. 

Mrs.  Bell  proceeded:  "Do  you  think  he  is 
happy,  Lucy,  and  his  home  the  sweetest  spot 
of  earth  to  him,  as  it  should  be?" 

Lucy  looked  amazed  at  such  a  query. 

"Why  should  n't  he  be,  Mrs.  Bell?  He  has 
every  thing  his  heart  can  ask  for." 

"  Do  you  believe,  dear,  that  trifles  make  up 
the  sum  of  daily  happiness?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  they  do." 

"  Can  not  you  understand,  then,  that  a  man 
whose  tastes  are  alive  to  what  is  beautiful  and 
fitting,  and  who  provides  himself  with  the 
opportunities  to  enjoy  them,  can  get  tired  and 
disgusted  at  being  asked  three  times  a  day 
into  a  close  little  kitchen  to  eat  off  of  yellow 
table-cloths,  cracked  crockery,  and  green  glass 
tumblers  when  but  a  step  off  is  an  airy  room, 
pure  china,  and  snowy  linen,  reserved  for 
strangers,  who  care  not  one  feather's  weight 
for  himself  or  wife  beyond  the  momentary 
enjoyment  of  their  hospitality?" 

"Why,  are  we  not  commanded  to  be  gener- 
ous to  strangers?" 

"  Certainly,  dear,  '  and  self-sacrificing,  too, 
when  benevolence  requires  it;    but  we  should 
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not  act  a  lie  for  the  mere  sake  of  making  an 
impression.  You  overheard  Mrs.  Dunbar's  ad- 
miration of  your  comfortable  home,  and  her 
belief  that  you  knew  how  to  use  it.  Your 
vanity  was  gratified.  Had  I  then  told  her 
that,  according  to  your  own  confession,'  you 
only  permitted  Harry  and  yourself  to  enjoy  it 
on  chance  occasions,  that  you  daily  sacrificed 
his  comfort  the  better  to  keep  up  appearances, 
and  forced  him  to  spend  his  evenings  away 
from  you  because  you  made  his  house  unin- 
viting, how  would  you  have  felt?" 

"Inexpressibly  mortified,"  candidly  replied 
Lucy,  upon  whose  mind  a  dim  perception  of 
the  mistake  with  which  she  was  beginning  her 
married  life  began  to  dawn. 

"  Then,  dear  child,  begin  the  reform  at  once. 
Thirty-five  years  of  married  life  have  yielded 
me  this  experience:  That  no  effort  is  too  great 
to  make  home  happy;  that  few  men  are  in- 
vulnerable to  wifely  attentions,  and  none  ren- 
dered less  amiable  and  loving  by  being  made 
to  feel  that  his  comfort  and  enjoyment  is  his 
wife's  first  earthly  desire;  that  to  beautify 
home  and  then  freely  use  it  is  a  duty  we  owe 
to  that  innate  love  of  beauty  which  God  has 
implanted  in  us;  and  that  no  housekeeper  will 
feel  the  necessity  of  shutting  up  the  best 
rooms  and  hoarding  up  'company  things'  who 
regards  her  family  as  her  dearest  guests,  nor 
to  such  will  the  sudden  introduction  of  stran- 
gers ever  come  amiss." 


THE  "WONDERS  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOE. 


BY     PEOF.     WILLIAM    WELLS. 


IN  a  recent  article  we  gave  a  general  view 
of  the  upper  lakes,  and  we  now  propose  to 
speak  of  some  special  points  of  interest  on 
Lake  Superior.  The  coast  is  emphatically 
rock-bound  and  forbidding;  here  and  there  we 
find  an  interval  of  low  land  around  the  mouth 
of  some  river  or  minor  stream,  but  the  general 
view  is  that  of  towering  masses  of  wild  and 
abrupt  rocks  interspersed  with  beetling  crags 
and  jutting  promontories.  These  during  a 
raging  storm  are  of  fearful  import  to  the  luck- 
less sailor  whom  chance  or  fate  leads  near 
their  edge.  It  seemed  to  us  that  an  Atlantic 
trip  has  far  less  dangers  to  the  voyager  than 
the  Lake  with  its  threatening  and  inhospitable 
coast. 

But  we  were  favored  with  a  calm  sea  and 
gentle  breezes,  and  thus  ventured  a  very  near 
approach  to  points  that  -under  other  circum- 
stances   would    punish    a    too    peering    curios- 


ity. Our  first  night  on  Lake  Superior  we  lay 
down  to  rest  with  a  promise  from  the  Captain 
of  our  stanch  steamer  that  he  would  endeavor 
about  daylight  to  show  us  some  of  the  wonders 
if  the  weather  would  permit  him  to  run  in  to 
shore  without  danger.  Accordingly  at  early 
dawn  we  heard  the  welcome  rap  at  the  state- 
room doors,  with  the  still  more  welcome  an- 
nouncement, 

PICTURED  ROCKS. 

We  then  knew  that  the  fates  had  favored  us, 
and  hurriedly  dressing,  hastened  forth  to  join 
the  group  of  the  curious  who  preferred  these 
far-famed  rocky  masses  to  the  gentle  wooings 
of*  Morpheus  in  those  magic  hours  when  sleep 
is  dearest  to  those  who  enjoy  its  gentle  hill- 
ings. 

The  rocks  are  abrupt  bluffs  of  sandstone 
about  five  miles  in  extent;  they  rise  vertically 
from  the  water  without  a  beach,  sometimes  to 
the  hight  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  They 
are  an  immense  assemblage  or  rocky  strata, 
bounding  the  coast  for  miles,  with  no  refuge 
to  the  luckless  mariner  during  the  sudden 
storms  that  arise  so  unexpectedly  in  these 
regions.  Against  these  abrupt  shores  the  un- 
tiring surf  has  dashed  for  ages,  and  worn  away 
the  rock  into  strange  and  fanciful  excavations, 
which  seem  as  fantastic  as  if  airy  and  fanciful 
sprites  had  been  chiseling  their  fairy  homes  in 
these  retreats. 

But  not  only  do  they  abound  in  beautiful 
forms — to  these  are  added  the  gayest  colors,  at 
times  in  whimsical  array,  at  others  in  harmo- 
nious bands  of  brilliant  and  varied  hues. 
Therefore  they  are  called  the  Pictured  Rocks. 
This  name  has  been  theirs  from  time  immemo- 
rial, by  whom  or  when  given  it  is  not  said. 
They  were  first  known  to  the  Indians  of  this 
region  as  the  home  of  their  spirits,  and  endless 
stories  and  legends  are  said  to  have  been  gath- 
ered concerning  them  by  the  French  Jesuits 
who  first  explored  these  coasts.  This  is  the 
general  view  on  approaching  them,  but  as  the 
steamer's  bow  draws  near  we  perceive  various 
formations  that  have  received  special  names 
from  fancied  resemblances  to  certain  objects. 
The  names  thus  bestowed  upon  them  are 
French  in  their  nature,  from  the  fact  that  all 
the  earliest  explorers  of  these  regions  were  the 
French  Jesuits. 

The  morning  was  calm  and  the  rising  sun 
half  obscured  by  intervening  clouds.  The 
steamer  approached  so  near  the  rocks  and  the 
overhanging  cliffs  that  she  seemed  calmly  lying 
in  a  place  of  safety  instead  of  one  of  so  much 
ordinary  danger.     The  passengers  crowded  on 
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the  forward  deck  to  view  the  strange  beauties 
of  the  scene,  and  were  first  introduced  to 

TflE   GRAND'  PORTAL. 

This  is  an  immense  entrance  or  door-way, 
resembling  a  portal  to  some  grand,  rocky  cathe- 
dral. It  is  the  termination  of  a  great  cliff  that 
projects  into  the  water,  and  has  thus  been 
subjected  to  its  action.  The  buffeting  waves 
of  thousands  of  years  have  worn  into  its  body 
a  great  cave,  having  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  name  it  bears.  It  rises  about  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
enters  its  base  and  forms  a  beautiful  transpar- 
ent floor  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth.  On 
either  side  are  two  smaller  entrances  or  arches, 
through  which  small  boats  may  pass  with  ease 
and  more  closely  explore  the  wonders  of  this 
giant  cavern.  As  we  stood  silently  on  the 
steamer's  prow,  gazing  at  the  beauties  before  us, 
the  sea-gulls  came  hovering  over  and  past  us 
and  then  into  the  cavern,  as  if  curious  to  know 
why  we  were  so  near  their  rock-bound  home. 
The  reason  why  the  water  has  acted  so  power- 
fully on  this  rock  will  be  understood  when  we 
are  told  that  it  projects  into  the  lake  about 
six  hundred  feet,  and  presents  a  front  of  nearly 
three  hundred.  Its  exposure  to  the  beating 
waves  and  its  sandstone  formation  explain  to 
us  the  story  of  its  strange  and  fanciful  struc- 
ture. At  first  view  we  can  hardly  realize  its 
extent,  but  as  we  gaze  into  its  great  arch  and 
endeavor  with  the  eye  to  measure  its  vaulted 
passages  we  gradually  acquire  an  idea  of  its 
immensity.  And  then  in  the  early  morning 
the  effect  of  the  sunlight  penetrating  its  re- 
cesses is  peculiarly  grand  and  beautiful  as  the 
rays  play  among  its  arches  and  over  its  emerald 
depths.  The  swelling  waters  as  they  enter  its 
portals  also  keep  up  a  succession  of  musical 
reverberations,  and  one's  own  voice  is  returned 
with  a  strange  and  unearthly  echo  as  if  from 
the  bowels  of  the  deep.  As  the  eye  wanders 
to  the  left  of  the  Grand  Portal,  we  discover  in 
the  distance  a  break  in  the  cliff  and  a  gentle 
descent  to  a  sort  of  sandy  declivity,  over  which 
flows  a  cataract,  by  the  side  of  which  is 

THE  CHAPEL. 

This  excavation  is  among  the  most  singular 
along  the  coast,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  at 
the  water's  edge,  but  some  thirty  or  forty  feet 
above  its  surface.  It  is  thus  a  very  prominent 
object  in  the  distance,  and  seems  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  combined  action  of  cataract 
and  lake.  As  you  look  into  the  interior  you 
perceive  an  arched  apartment  with  a  roof  rest- 
v  ing  on  four  massive  pillars  irregularly  placed, 


forming  a  chapel  about  forty  feet  in  diameter 
and  hight.  These  columns  consist  of  rocks  in 
apparent  layers,  and  fashioned  by  the  surging 
waters  into  strange  forms.  The  base  of  the 
chapel  is  broad,  and  the  projecting  layers  form 
a  series  of  steps  from  the  water's  edge  to  the 
entrance  above,  where  one  enters  the  rotunda 
by  a  sort  of  niche.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
whole  structure  one  of  nature's  pulpits,  whence 
she  preaches  to  man  in  these  uninhabited  wilds. 
Taking  a  front  view  of  it  we  have  the  arched 
canopy  without  and  the  vaulted  interior  within. 
On  the  floor  is  a  pile  of  stone  resembling  a 
desk,  and  beside  it  is  a  rude  altar,  so  that  we 
are  tempted,  indeed,  to  ask  whether  man  or 
nature  has  been  the  architect  of  this  chapel  of 
the  lake.     Another  great  curiosity  is 

THE  AMPHITHEATER. 

This  is  a  great  semi-circular  cavity  scooped 
into  the  rocks  gradually  rising  and  receding 
from  base  to  summit,  and  having  a  series  of 
seats  placed  one  above  and  behind  the  other, 
formed  from  the  ledges  of  the  layers  of  the 
rocks.  It  would  seem  admirably  adapted  for  a 
great  mass  meeting  of  nature's  freemen.  At 
its  base  and  in  its  vicinity  are  great  blocks  of 
scattered  rocks  and  huge  fragments  of  precipice 
that  have  been  dislodged  by  the  eternal  surg- 
ing of  the  waters  and  piled  up  in  immense 
masses.  The  secret  of  many  of  the  grotesque 
forms  is  the  sandstone  character  of  the  rock 
and  its  strata  formation,  the  former  rendering 
it  impressible  and  the  latter  making  it  frag- 
mentary and  easily  detached.  Added  to  this 
it  will  be  remembered  that  these  cliffs  do  not 
form  a  regular  wall,  but  are  interspersed  with 
bold  projecting  angles  and  salient  masses. 
These  are  necessarily  more  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  water,  and  either  hollowed  out 
into  various  shapes  or  undermined  and  thrown 
down  into  confused  and  grotesque  masses. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  isolated  mass  is 

SAIL  ROCK. 

This  is  formed  from  a  number  of  detached 
blocks,  forming  a  pile  about  forty  feet  in 
hight.  These  when  viewed  in  a  proper  light, 
and  from  such  a  position  as  to  give  a  fitting 
back-ground,  so  strikingly  resembles  a  sloop 
under  full  sail  that  we  clap  our  hands  in  de- 
light at  the  delusion.  A  little  change  in  posi- 
tion and  the  phantom  ship  disappears,  and  we 
discover 

MONUMENT  ROCK, 

a  huge  pile  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  hight, 
standing  out  in  bold  relief,  forming  an  upright 
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column  of  rocks  piled  one  upon  another,  gradu- 
ally decreasing  in  size.  Their  shapes  are  fitful 
and  irregular,  hut  they  form  a  fitting  monu- 
ment of  the  Titanic  labors  of  nature  that  thus 
placed  them,  if,  indeed,  these  crazy  freaks  are 
not  the  result  of  Titan  sports.  The  beauty 
of  these  scenes  is  occasionally  enhanced  by  a 
foaming  cascade,  a  dashing  torrent,  or  a  leap- 
ing mass  of  angry  water,  seeking  the  lake 
through  tortuous  windings  or  bold  declivities. 
But  seen  as  a  whole  the  prominent  attraction 
is  that  which  gives  the  name  of  "  Pictured 
Mocks."  One  seldom  has  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity of  beholding  nature  as  an  artist.  Cer- 
tain portions  of  these  rocks,  especially  where 
they  form  an  even  wall,  present  the  most 
strange  and  bizarre  combination  of  colors. 
The  background  is  a  light  sand  color  of  creamy 
hue,  and  this  is  interspersed  with  all  the  tints 
of  the  rainbow,  sometimes  in  vertical  and 
again  in  horizontal  lines.  The  colors  are  vivid 
and  fresh  and  harmonize  with  admirable  regu- 
larity. They  most  frequently  appear  in  paral- 
lel vertical  waves,  reaching  from  the  summit 
to  the  base.  Here  they  intermingle  with  the 
green  foliage  and  are  lost  in  the  pure  emerald 
waters  of  the  lake.  These  colors  are  evidently 
metallic  oxyds,  mainly  of  copper  and  iron, 
which  metals  abound  in  this  region,  and  the 
hues  are  such  as  would  arise  from  these  com- 
binations. The  surface  water,  strongly  impreg- 
nated, trickles  through  the  layers  of  sandstone, 
and  running  down  the  sides  leaves  a  metallic 
precipitate  which  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
air  turns  into  charming  colors.  These  vary  in 
beauty  and  intensity  according  to  seasons  and 
periods,  and  especially  need  certain  positions 
and  light  to  show  them  to  their  full  advantage. 
The  rising  or  the  setting  sun  gives  them  a 
peculiar  charm,  and  as  our  steamer  moved 
slowly  away  to  the  great  regret  of  those  who 
would  gladly  have  lingered  among  these  scenes, 
our  continually-changing  stand-point  from  the 
deck  of  our  vessel  made  the  departure  seem 
like  the  song  of  the  dying  swan — sweetest  at 
the  last. 

But  we  have  lingered  so  long  among  the 
beautiful  that  we  have  nearly  forgotten  the 
practical  in  the  shape  of 

THE  COPPEE  MINES. 

There  is  copper  enough  in  Lake  Superior  to 
supply  the  world  for  many  a  long  year.  So 
numerous  are  the  mines  that  we  hardly  know 
where  to  begin  or  where  to  stop.  An  immense 
promontory,  twenty  miles  wide  and  about  sixty 
long,  jutting  out  into  the  lake,  seems  to  be 
one   mass  of  copper,  and  is  the  main  locality 


of  the  mines;  along  its  sides  are  situated  the 
outlets  of  the  mines,  which  may  be  a  town  or 
a  mere  landing.  Of  these  the  principal  one 
on  the  south  side  of  the  promontory  is  Hough- 
ton on  Portage  Lake,  a  little  inland  from  Lake 
Superior,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  navigable 
stream.  This  is  a  most  flourishing  town,  of 
recent  origin,  and  depending  mainly  on  the 
large  copper  mines  in  its  vicinity  for  its  life 
and  energy.  On  either  side  of  the  town  rise 
hills  to  the  night  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet, 
whose  summits  are  crowned  with  the  entrances 
to  the  mines.  Of  these  the  principal  ones  are 
the  Quincy,  Hancock,  Penabic,  and  Franklin 
on  the  north  side.  As  we  approach  the  mines 
every  structure  in  the  vicinity  is  made  sub- 
servient to  them,  either  as  homes  for  the 
miners  or  accommodations  for  the  machinery 
employed  in  raising  and  working  or  transport- 
ing the  ore.  All  around  is  copper,  copper, 
copper.  Every-where  beautiful  and  choice 
specimens  of  the  ore  are  offered  for  sale  at  the 
highest  price  that  can  be  obtained,  the  igno- 
rance of  the  buyer  and  the  cupidity  of  the 
seller  being  the  standard  of  value. 

It  is  a  very  natural  desire  before  approach- 
ing the  mines  to  descend  into  their  interior, 
but  on  standing  at  their  mouth  and  gazing 
down  the  shaft  into  a  bottomless  pit  of  dark- 
ness one  shrinks  from  the  endless  desert,  espe- 
cially with  the  experience  of  the  past  among 
the  coal  mines;  and  thus  we  are  satisfied  at 
gazing  at  the  wonders  brought  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  without  penetrating  into  the 
arena. 

It  is  astounding  to  gaze  at  the  amazing 
mass  of  copper  every-where  heaped  up,  and 
most  interesting  to  watch  the  process  of  pre- 
paring it  for  transportation.  Inclined  planes 
extend  from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  these 
hills,  and  by  these  means  the  ore  is  easily  sent 
to  the  works  below.  In  these  it  is  either 
crushed  by  machinery  of  immense  force  and 
washed  and  barreled,  or  it  is  smelted  and  cast 
into  bars.  These  smelting  works,  especially  at 
night,  are  veritable  regions  of  Pluto.  Fire 
appears  to  be  the  predominating  element,  and 
earth,  air,  and  water  merely  subordinates. 
Showers  of  sparks,  streams  of  molten  metal, 
and  green  and  blue  blazes  fill  fore  and  back- 
ground to  the  dismay  of  curious  visitors.  The 
barrels  and  bars  are  given  to  the  steamers,  and 
during  the  season  of  navigation  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  home  freight. 

Resuming  our  journey  and  passing  around 
the  great  Keweenaw  promontory,  we  pass 
several  mining  stations  of  less  note  and  arrive 
at   Ontonagon.     This   town   is  situated  at   the 
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mouth  of  a  wide  and  deep  river,  and  is  the 
outlet  for  the  celebrated  Minnesota,  National, 
and  Rockland  mines,  which  are  found  about 
fifteen  miles  in  the  interior.  Here  pure  native 
copper  is  often  found  in  such  masses  that  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  it  for  transportation.  The 
first  things  that  meet  the  eye  on  landing  are 
immense  blocks  of  copper  that  weigh  thousands 
on  thousands  of  pounds  and  are  worth  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  We  hurry  up  to  them,  ex- 
pecting to  obtain  specimens  in  profusion,  but 
such  stubborn  stuff  is  this  native  copper  that 
it  can  safely  lie  around  unguarded.  Hammers, 
chisels,  stones,  and  even  crowbars  are  of  no 
avail.  After  laughing  awhile  at  love's  labor 
lost,  the  inhabitants  will  inform  you  that  fine 
specimens  may  be  obtained  at  the  store-  at 
prices  that  unblushingly  run  up  to  twenty-five 
dollars.  Indeed,  we  were  offered  a  fine  speci- 
men of  spray  silver  at  fifty  dollars.  The  dear- 
ness  of  specimens  at  the  mines  is  proverbial; 
they  are  all  secured  by  the  workman,  and  the 
tourist  will  sometimes  pay  a  high  price  for  a 
specimen  on  the  ground  that  he  would  scarcely 
buy  a  hundred  miles  away.  The  agates  and 
green  stones  of  the  lake  shore  are  also  found 
here,  and  many  of  them  are  of  rare  beauty 
after  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  lapidary. 
Lake  Superior  is  not  only  rich  in  copper  but 
is  also  famous  for  its 

IRON  MINES. 

Marquette  is  the  head-quarters  of  this  in- 
terest. It  is  handsomely  situated  on  a  bluff  in 
a  crescent-shaped  harbor,  and  on  approaching 
nothing  is  seen  or  heard  but  iron.  It  is  piled 
around  in  immense  profusion,  and  vessels  at 
every  wharf  are  receiving  their  loads  from 
cars  that  shoot  their  burden  directly  into  the 
hold  of  the  craft  lying  below.  The  mines  lie 
about  fifteen  miles  in  the  interior,  and  are 
reached  by  a  railroad.  We  thought  it  worth 
our  while  to  make  the  trip,  but  demur  to  call- 
ing the  locality  iron  mines.  These  are  simply 
great  iron  mountains;  men  stand  on  the  open 
surface  of  the  earth  and  quarry  out  iron  with 
pick  and  crowbar  as  if  it  were  common  stone, 
and  needed  no  more  skill  than  the  ordinary 
laborer.  The  mind  is  lost  in  astonishment  at 
this  metallic  wealth,  and  intuitively  predicts 
great  prosperity  to  Marquette. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  a  word  is  per- 
haps due  to 

THE   MINERS. 

There  is  great  complaint  among  the  officers 
of  the  mines  about  the  dearth  of  skillful  men. 
Very  few  of  them  are  Americans,  and  but  a 


small  proportion  are  professional  miners.  These 
latter  are  mainly  Englishmen  from  the  Corn- 
wall mines,  but  they  seem  to  come  as  adven- 
turers intent  on  making  their  fortune  in  a 
short  time  and  then  returning.  They  are  reck- 
less and  untamed,  and  give  the  mining  masters 
serious  trouble  of  themselves,  and  by  the  spirit 
which  they  instill  into  other  workmen.  The 
inevitable  German  is  also  there,  patient  and 
industrious  as  ever,  and  some  of  the  most 
skillful  practical  miners  are  from  the  celebrated 
mines  of  Germany.  The  Emerald  Isle  sends  a 
fair  quota,  and  these  can  use  the  pick  all  day 
and  the  shillalah  all  night.  But  the  great 
trouble  with  them  all,  and  indeed  with  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lake  shore,  is  the  feeling 
that  it  is  not  their  permanent  home,  that  they 
are  adventurers.  This  is  gradually  wearing 
away  as  the  country  becomes  settled  and 
wealth  accumulates.  The  more  influential  in- 
habitants are  beginning  to  beautify  their  homes 
and  make  to  themselves  permanent  resting- 
places,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
Lake  Superior  will  be  and  feel  itself  a  part  of 
the  civilized  world  and  the  head  and  front  of 
the  great  Republic. 
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BY    MRS.    HARRIET    E.    FRANCIS. 


SHE  's  a  splendid  housekeeper,  Bob,  that  's 
so.  She  lets  me  crack  butternuts  right 
on  the  hearth  by  the  fire,  and  whittle  on  the 
carpet  where  the  chips  do  n't  half  show.  Aint 
that  jolly,  Bob?  Now  just  own  up  for  once." 
With  an  amused  smile  at  this  original  view 
of  a  splendid  housekeeper,  I  raised  my  eyes 
from  my  sewing  and  took  a  good  look  of  the 
speaker.  There  he  sat,  pantaloons  too  short 
for  his  ankles,  sleeves  too  short  for  his  wrists, 
an  old  cap  on  one  side  of  his  head  scarce 
shading  a  full,  broad  brow,  freckled  a  little  and 
sun-burnt  a  great  deal,  clear  blue  eyes  brimming 
with  fun  and  mischief,  full  round  mouth 
dimpled  and  puckered  ready  for  a  whistle  at 
any  unfortunate  moment,  feet  drumming  the 
floor,  and  restless  fingers  thrust  in  and  wrest- 
ing  and  widening  a  diminutive  knee-hole,  that 
is  such  a  weary  sight  to  overtasked  mothers. 
Boy  all  over,  born  so,  why  had  he  not  the 
right  to  see  as  a  boy  sees,  and  judge  as  one? 
I  had  known  him  from  a  baby,  and  his  home. 
A  motherless  child,  with  a  father  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  business,  left  to  the  care  of  careless 
and  often  ignorant  help,  with  whom  he  seemed 
always  to  be  in  the  way,  0,  how  I  had  pitied 
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Lira!  and  that  sentence  seemed  to  take  me 
deeper  into  his  soul  than  I  had  ever  entered. 
"Splendid  housekeeper!"  just  because  he  could 
have  the  privilege  of  being  let  alone.  He  did 
not  ask  to  be  petted,  or  loved,  or  better 
dressed,  or  fed,  only  to  act  out  some  of  his 
boy-nature  in  peace,  and  for  this  he  was  ready 
to  give  the  highest  praise  his  tongue  could 
speak. 

But  there  are  many  other  boys  besides  this 
poor  motherless  one  who  are  to  be  pitied — 
boys  who  have  homes  and  parents,  love  and  all 
outward  comforts  of  life,  and  yet  who  are 
crossed,  and  fretted,  and  soured,  just  because 
their  nature  is  not  understood.  Their  little 
sisters,  with  their  smooth  curls  and  plump 
shoulders  thrust  above  their  dresses  are  caught 
up,  and  kissed,  and  loved,  and  petted  by  every 
one.  Their  artless,  graceful  ways,  their  talk 
about  their  dishes,  and  their  dolls,  and  dolly's 
clothes  seem  so  fit  and  appropriate  to  all  the 
surroundings  of  home  that  no  one  is  jarred  or 
disturbed.  But  .muddy  boots  fresh  from  the 
brookside,  pants  torn  and  frayed  by  the  briers 
and  thistles  that  always  grow  by  boys'  paths, 
soiled  hands  that  have  patiently  labored  at 
damming  up  the  hill-side  stream  till  tired  does 
not  begin  to  express  the  feeling,  thoughts  full 
of  water-wheels  and  fish-lines,  and  words  full 
of  the  rough  and  tumble  and  breeze  and  bustle 
of  outdoor  life,  all  so  foreign  and  unsuitable  to 
the  clean  carpet  and  bright  chairs,  0,  how  few 
the  patient  mothers  that  can  keep  back  the 
frowning  look  and  fretful  word  and  enter  with 
no  counterfeit  interest  into  the  absorbing  plans, 
and  little  pleasures,  and  disappointments,  and 
heartaches,  and  heartglads  of  the  being  that 
God  has  given  to  their  homes!  How  few  with 
a  heart  full  of  love  and  a  firm,  just  discrimina- 
tion, try  to  pluck  out  the  weeds  and  strengthen 
plants  in  his  mind,  quieting  and  soothing, 
believing  and  trusting  in  him,  accepting  grate- 
fully all  the  outgushing  love  of  his  boy-nature, 
binding  him  to  her  with  a  silken  thread  so 
frail  that  it  seems  as  if  a  breath  could  sever 
it,  yet  really  so  strong  that  even  the  jar  and 
tumult  of  manhood  can  not  fray  it,  years  of 
time  can  not  wear  it  away,  and  so  potent  an 
influence  that  even  the  slightest  tremor  from  a 
grieved  look  on  her  face  will  bring  him  to  her 
side  ready  to  do  her  will. 

A  few  days  since  I  heard  a  boy  exclaim  as 
he  rather  impatiently  threw  aside  the  book  he 
was  reading,  "  I  do  not  see  why  they  can  not 
write  Sunday  school  books  for  boys.  Most  all 
of  them  are  for  girls  about  little  girls."  I  tried 
to  recall  the  titles  and  contents  of  the  last 
half  dozen  that  I  had  looked  over,  and  I  must 


confess  I  believe  he  was  more  than  half  right; 
and  why  it  should  be  so,  of  course,  was  the 
next  question.  Is  it  so  much  easier  and  pleas- 
anter  to  picture  a  quiet,  demure  girl  to  whom 
a  ramble  in  the  woods  or  a  chase  after  a  but- 
terfly even  before  school  hours  is  a  burden, 
who  can  fold  her  hands  through  the  longest 
prayer  without  the  least  desire  to  move  and 
disturb  the  devotions  of  any  near  her,  who 
quietly  acquiesces  in  the  ways  and  wishes  of 
those  that  surround  her,  because  it  would  be  a 
trouble  and  trial  to  set  up  her  own,  whose 
happiness  is  made  complete  by  an  errand  to 
carry  food  to  the  sick  or  to  sit  by  them  and 
read  out  of  her  little  Bible,  than  to  picture  the 
boy  as  he  is? 

Full  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  and  full  of  love, 
erring,  repenting,  secretive,  and  confiding,  full 
of  uncouth  plans  and  strange  deeds,  so  mixed 
up  that  only  the  nicest  discrimination  can  tell 
whether  the  good  or  bad  predominates  in  the 
motive,  and  where  to  condemn  and  where  to 
praise,  noble  and  then  selfish,  so  vexing  and 
trying  oftentimes  that  only  faith  in  God's 
promises,  and  the  deep  fonts  of  parental  love, 
can  uphold  the  heart  to  wait  for  the  good  seed 
sown  in  his  soul,  all  so  difficult  to  write,  yet 
what  almost  every  boy  needs  to  read  to  cheer 
him  on  and  keep  him  from  breaking  forth,  as 
a  boy  of  my  acquaintance  did,  in  the  saddest 
tones  of  despondency,  "  Mother,  it  is  no  use 
for  me  to  try  to  be  good;  I  fail  and  do  wrong 
so  often." 

Such  being  the  sad  experience  for  old  Chris- 
tians, what  must  it  be  to  the  tender  heart  of 
the  child,  who  can  neither  alleviate  his  grief 
by  remembrances  of  the  past  or  experiences  of 
the  future,  but  lives  for  the  present  moment  in 
concentrated  joy  or  sorrow.  Perhaps  some  of  us 
can  reifember  the  first  death  from  among  loved 
relatives,  the  black  pall  that  seemed  to  fall 
over  the  bright  earth,  the  despair  and  folding 
of  the  hands,  and  the  quick  start  in  the  night 
from  sleep,  and  the  vacancy  that  seemed  even 
palpable  to  the  touch  in  the  darkness  and 
gloom  of  the  room.  Other  friends  have  passed 
away  since  then,  and  have  been  mourned  for 
with  bitter  tears,  but  the  utter  wretchedness 
of  the  newness  of  sorrow  then  first  experienced 
was  absent. 

0,  that  we  that  have  to  do  with  the  young 
could  always  remember  that  each  page  of  life 
is  new  to  them,  and  as  we  felt  in  sorrow,  and 
trouble,  and  disappointment  so  they  feel,  and 
give  them  sympathy  and  all  the  comforts  and 
aids  of  our  wide  experience,  never  turning 
carelessly  away  because  it  is  only  a  child's 
much  less  because  it  is  a  boy's  sorrow. 
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REVOCATION  OF  THE  EDICT  OF  NANTES. 
TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


BY    EEV 


T .    HUHST. 


THERE  is  no  need  of  saying  thai  the  French 
Reformers  were  true  to  their  cause.  It  is 
well  known  that  they  fought  bravely  in  war 
and  prayed  earnestly  in  peace.  Yet  they  were 
finally  conquered.  But  the  triumph  of  Roman- 
ism over  Protestantism  in  that  beautiful  land 
was  effected  by  just  such  foul  measures  as  we 
have  seen  exemplified  in  the  murder  of  Co- 
ligny.  However,  the  oppressors  have  long  ago 
been  assigned  their  proper  place  in  the  world's 
history.  There  are  now  but  few  even  within 
the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who 
are  presumptuous  enough  to  vindicate  their 
dark  deeds. 

We  are  now  about  to  survey  a  royal  meas- 
ure which  in  cruelty  and  passion  justifies  it  to 
a  place  beside  that  scheme  which  inaugurated 
the  murder  of  St.  Bartholomew.  We  mean 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  On 
April  13,  1598,  Henry  IV  issued  a  religious 
ordinance  at  Nantes  which  terminated  the  long 
and  bloody  civil  war.  Though  it  did  not  grant 
full  liberty  to  the  Protestants,  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, the  first  public  acknowledgment  of  freedom 
of  conscience  which  a  French  king  had  made. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  triumph  of  the  Protestant 
principle  over  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  king  gave  the  Reformers  the 
privilege  of  private  worship,  secured  them  the 
possession  of  their  children,  made  them  eligi- 
ble to  all  offices,  and  placed  them  beside  the 
Catholics  in  the  use  of  hospitals  and  all  benev- 
olent institutions.  But  the  Catholics  despised 
the  Protestants,  and  could  not  content  them- 
selves to  share  any  business  with  them.  So 
violent  was  the  antagonism  that  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII  war  sprang  up  between  the  two 
parties.  After  1626  Cardinal  Richelieu  sum- 
moned all  his  power  to  restore  peace  and 
order.  By  the  Edict  of  Nismes,  July,  1629, 
the  Cardinal  deprived  the  Protestants  of  all 
their  earlier  political  rights,  but  he  still  con- 
ceded to  them  their  ecclesiastical  privileges. 

There  was  now  a  period  of  comparative 
peace.  Many  of  the  Protestant  nobility  went 
over  to  Romanism.  But  the  common  citizens 
and  peasantry  remained  true  to  their  faith, 
and  so  applied  themselves  to  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  that  in  due  time 
they  attained  much  wealth.  Thus  they  soon 
excited  the  envy  of  their  enemies.  The  Rom- 
ish clergy  complained  of  their  growing  influ- 
ence.    Mazarin  yielded  to  the  pressure  which 
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wa3  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  instituted 
new  measures  to  limit  the  rights  of  the  Prot- 
estants. Louis  XIV,  who  became  king  in 
1661,  was  not  naturally  a  cruel  man,  but  he 
had  been  trained  to  hate  the  Huguenots,  and 
he  was  excessively  fond  of  authority.  He, 
therefore,  was  not  slow  in  binding  the  heretics 
with  new  chains.  Though  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
was  still  legally  recognized,  he  acceded  to  the 
demands  of  the  Jesuits  in  depriving  it  of  all 
force.  In  many  of  the  French  provinces  the 
edict  was  virtually  abrogated  by  priestly  man- 
agement. The  Reformers  were  permitted  to 
bury  their  dead  only  early  in  the  morning  or 
late  in  the  evening.  Those  who  had  recanted 
their  Protestant  principles  and  returned  to  them 
afterward  were  excluded  from  all  rights  and 
banished  from  the  country.  The  priests,  at- 
tended by  a  civil  magistrate,  were  empowered 
with  authority  to  visit  sick  Protestants  and 
inquire  of  them  if  they  were  not  willing  to 
renounce  their  faith.  If  the  dying  person 
spoke  a  word  or  made  a  gesture  it  was  inter- 
preted as  favorable  to  Catholicism,  and  he  was 
received  into  its  fold.  By  a  decree  of  1665  the 
children  of  Protestant  parents — boys  of  four- 
teen and  girls  of  twelve  years  of  age — were 
permitted  to  embrace  Papacy,  whether  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents.  No 
more  Protestants,  except  Colbert,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  were  permitted  to  hold  any  public 
office.  The  bishops  impelled  the  king  to  im- 
pose new  restrictions  upon  his  Huguenot  sub- 
jects. They  flattered  him  beyond  measure, 
and  then  urged  him  to  "complete  the  great 
work  which  he  had  begun."  By  and  by  he 
was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and 
gave  himself  without  reserve  to  the  overthrow 
of  Protestantism  throughout  his  dominions. 

Against  all  this  persecution  the  Huguenots 
offered  no  violence.  Sooner  than  resist  the 
royal  authority  they  preferred  to  leave  the 
country.  The  number  of  voluntary  exiles  in- 
creased so  alarmingly  that  a  prohibition  against 
emigration  was  issued  in  1669.  It  was  in  this 
year  that  Marshal  Turenne  embraced  Catholi- 
cism. Many  other  noblemen  had  done  the 
same  thing  in  order  to  enjoy  royal  favor.  The 
king  professed  to  be  troubled  with  conscien- 
tious misgivings  concerning  his  previous  laxity 
toward  the  heretics.  He  immediately  estab- 
lished a  method  for  their  conversion  by  placing 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  for  bribing 
the  Protestants  to  give  up  their  religion.  A 
treasury  for  this  purpose  was  established. 
Five  or  six  livres  were  paid  to  every  one  who 
would  forswear  his  faith.  Some  very  poor 
persons   accepted   the  bribe.     Pelisson    showed 
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the  king  lists  of  hundreds  of  converts  who 
had  thus  been  bought,  and  he  represented  to 
his  royal  master  that  the  end  of  heresy  was 
near  at  hand.  It  was  a  by-word  at  the  court 
that  "golden  eloquence  was  far  more  instruct- 
ive and  powerful  than  that  of  Bossuet." 

After  the  peace  of  Nimwegen  the  pride  of 
Louis  knew  no  bounds.  As  he  was  the  ruler 
of  one  people,  he  aimed  to  have  that  people 
concentrated  in  one  religion.  At  this  time 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  exerting  a  great 
influence  upon  him.  As  she  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  brave  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  it  was 
hoped  she  would  use  her  magic  power  in  favor 
of  Protestantism.  But  this  was  an  idle  hope. 
She  threw  it  all  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
Protestant  powers  of  Europe  protested  against 
the  king's  violation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
whereupon  he  repeated  his  profession  of  adher- 
ence to  it,  and  declared  that  it  should  hence- 
forth be  respected.  But  he  continued  to  ex- 
clude Protestants  from  office,  and  prohibited 
the  distribution  and  publication  of  all  reforma- 
tory writings.  The  lines  between  the  two 
parties  were  very  closely  drawn.  No  Protest- 
ant servants  were  admitted  into  Catholic  fami- 
lies, and  the  Huguenots  would  have  no  Catho- 
lics in  their  employment.  All  illegitimate 
children  were  legally  claimed  as  members  of 
the  Romish  Church.  All  converts  to  Catholi- 
cism were  absolved  from  debts  contracted  within 
the  space  of  three  years. 

But  the  Huguenots  increased  in  spite  of  all 
these  persecutions.  No  measures,  however  vio- 
lent, had  thus  far  been  found  sufficient  to  sever 
their  attachment  to  their  cause.  The  Minister 
of  War,  Louvois,  declared  his  conviction  that 
the  matter  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  military 
style.  The  king  favored  his  view,  and  addressed 
himself  to  extreme  means  to  advance  his  nefa- 
rious designs.  Dragonnades,  or  "  booted  mis- 
sions," as  the  people  called  them,  were  estab- 
lished in  the  province  of  Poictiers.  Troops 
were  sent  into  every  town  and  village  where 
Protestants  resided.  Upon  the  heretics  was 
placed  the  burden  of  quartering  them.  Louvois 
wrote  to  Marillac,  the  Mayor  of  Poicton,  these 
words:  "The  king  has  heard  with  great  joy 
of  the  many  converts  which  are  found  in 
Poictiers.  He  wishes  you  to  do  all  you  can 
for  their  increase.  You  must  quarter  the  most 
of  the  cavalry  and  officers  with  Protestants. 
If  you  find  a  man  who  can  easily  take  ten  of 
them  put  twenty  on  his  premises."  The  order 
was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  the  troops 
had  full  liberty  to  pillage  and  destroy  to  their 
hearts'  content.  The  soldiers  became  barba- 
rians   in    their    excesses.      Every    Protestant 


home  was  made  the  scene  of  savage  destruc- 
tion. It  was  supposed  at  court  that  such 
work  would  soon  uproot  all  heresy  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non, gratified  at  the  apparent  success  of  the 
mission  work  of  the  dragoons,  wrote  to  her 
brother,  "  I  believe  that  every  body  in  Poicton 
has  been  converted.  It  will  soon  become  laugh- 
able for  any  one  to  say  that  he  is  a  Huguenot." 

In  this  great  extremity  the  Protestants  used 
every  exertion  to  flee  from  the  country.  In 
spite  of  the  severe  edicts  which  had  been  pub- 
lished against  emigration,  they  managed  to 
find  their  way  in  large  numbers  to  Switzer- 
land, England,  Holland,  Brandenburg,  and 
Denmark,  where  they  met  with  a  cordial  re- 
ception. Those  who  remained  at  home  appealed 
to  the  clemency  of  their  king.  But  in  vain. 
Their  plea  was  answered  by  new  persecutions. 
Those  who  proved  inveterate  Protestants  were 
either  hung  or  sent  to  the  galleys  in  slavery. 
The  king's  Counselor,  Father  La  Caise,  the 
cold,  crafty  Chancellor  Letellier,  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon  implored  him  to  take  one  more 
step — the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
In  August,  1684,  Madame  de  Maintenon  wrote, 
"  The  king  will  do  all  in  his  power  for  the 
service  of  our  religion.  If  he  will  only  under- 
take this  last  measure  he  will  crown  himself 
with  glory  before  God  and  man."  In  May  of 
the  following  year  the  customary  convocation 
of  the  French  clergy  took  place.  They  con- 
gratulated the  king  on  his  great  success  in 
conquering  Protestantism,  and  assured  him  that 
but  few  of  its  adherents  were  now  left  in  the 
country.  What  further  use  is  the  Edict  of 
Nantes?  they  asked.  The  moment  has  come 
to  revoke  it.  Louis  XIV  yielded,  and  in  the 
Castle  of  Fontainebleau,  on  October  18,  1685, 
he  signed  its  revocation. 

The  new  edict  commenced  with  a  falsehood. 
"  With  gratitude  to  God  we  find  that  our 
labors  have  accomplished  their  purpose,  for 
the  greater  portion  of  our  subjects  who  had 
adopted  the  Reformed  religion  have  now  be- 
come Catholics.  Therefore  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
is  now  superfluous."  Then  follow  the  condi- 
tions of  the  new  order.  Protestant  service  is 
forbidden  throughout  the  kingdom.  Huguenot 
preachers  must  leave  the  country  within  fifteen 
days,  and  if  they  exercise  their  pastoral  func- 
tions any  more  they  shall  be  sent  to  the  galleys. 
If  they  will  become  Catholics  they  shall  receive 
not  only  their  former  salary,  but  the  addition 
of  another  third.  All  parents  must  have  their 
children  baptized  and  trained  in  the  Catholic 
faith  on  penalty  of  five  hundred  livres  for  each 
offense.     Emigrants    must   return   within    four 
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months  or  their  property  will  be  confiscated. 
All  further  emigration  on  the  part  of  private 
citizens  must  cease,  the  penalty  for  male  offend- 
ers being  banishment  to  the  galleys,  and  for 
women  a  life-long  imprisonment.  The  Minis- 
ter of  War  wrote  the  following  note  to  the  edict 
and  sent  it  to  all  the  provinces:  "The  king 
will  visit  the  severest  penalties  on  all  those 
who  will  not  embrace  his  religion." 

The  desperate  step  was  now  taken.  It  gave 
intense  satisfaction  to  all  who  were  in  the  in- 
terest of  Catholicism.  Courtiers  and  court-the- 
ologians were  delighted  beyond  measure.  When 
Chancellor  Letellier  saw  the  great  State-seal 
stamped  on  the  edict  he  exclaimed  that,  like 
Simeon,  he  was  now  ready  to  depart.  Madame 
de  Sevigne'  wrote  to  her  daughter:  "You  have 
seen  the  edict  by  which  the  king  has  revoked 
that  of  Nantes.  Nothing  can  be  grander!  No 
ruler  has  ever  done  a  greater  deed;  none  can 
ever  do  a  more  glorious  one!"  Bossuet  com- 
pared Louis  XIV  to  Constantine,  Theodosius, 
and  Charlemagne,  and  cried  out,  "God  alone 
has  performed  this  miracle.  King  of  heaven, 
protect  him  of  earth !  This  is  the  prayer  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  bishops."  Flechier  and 
even  Masillon  indulged  in  similar  expressions 
of  gladness.  Medals  were  struck  off  in  com- 
memoration of  the  conquest  of  heresy.  No 
where  was  the  jubilee  more  excessive  than  in 
Rome,  as  had  also  been  the  case  over  the 
murder  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Innocent  XI  had 
a  Te  Deum  sung,  and  sent  his  congratulations 
to  the  king,  assuring  him  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  whole  Church. 

The  edict  was  enforced  with  violence.  Though 
the  Protestant  preachers  were  allowed  fifteen 
days  in  which  to  flee  the  country,  the  learned 
and  much-feared  Claude  was  permitted  only 
twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  take  his  depart- 
ure. The  brave  Admiral  Duquesne,  the  founder 
of  the  French  Marine,  who  was  at  that  time 
eighty  years  old,  was  summoned  into  the  king's 
presence  and  pressed  to  renounce  his  Protest- 
ant principles.  The  aged  man  answered,  "For 
sixty  years  I  have  given  to  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's,  now  let  me  give  to  God  the 
things  which  are  God's."  He  was  permitted 
to  remain  in  France,  but  his  sons  were  banished. 
The  Huguenots  resorted  to  emigration  by 
stealth,  and  in  the  space  of  three  years  fifty 
thousand  families  escaped  from  the  kingdom. 
Some  betook  themselves  to  mountain  fastnesses. 
Meanwhile  the  work  of  persecution  went  on. 
Protestant  churches  were  destroyed,  Bibles  were 
burned,  and  wild  dragoons  plundered  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  provinces.  In  June,  1686, 
six  hundred  Huguenots  were  in  the  galleys  at 


Marseilles,  and  soon  after  as  large  a  number 
were  in  similar  servitude  at  Toulon.  Multi- 
tudes of  women  were  shut  up  in  dungeons. 
The  only  crime  of  all  these  offenders  was  their 
adherence  to  the  Reformation.  By  and  by  the 
oppressed  people  flew  once  more  to  arms.  The 
Camisardian  war  broke  out,  and  with  its  initia- 
tion there  commenced  a  new  period  in  the 
tragic  history  of  French  Protestantism. 

The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  brought 
neither  honor  nor  advantage  to  the  glory  of 
France.  Those  against  whom  it  was  directed 
had  been  peaceful  citizens,  now  they  were 
soldiers  against  their  persecuting  king.  Louis 
XIV  expected  by  that  violent  measure  to  aid 
Catholicism.  But  his  design  was  a  failure. 
Infidelity  and  immorality  rapidly  increased 
within  its  fold.  Bayle  wrote  from  Holland 
these  prophetic  words  to  the  French  clergy: 
"  Do  not  deceive  yourselves.  Your  triumph  is 
not  one  of  true  religion,  but  of  deism.  God 
will  visit  your  Church  with  severe  retribution." 
The  condition  of  French  morals  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  a  living  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  sentiment.  The  material  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  prosperity  of  the  country  rapidly 
declined.  The  Huguenots  transferred  their 
culture,  their  learning,  and  their  arts  to  foreign 
countries,  and  for  many  long  years — till  Prot- 
estantism had  once  more,  at  least,  a  partial 
recognition — the  star  of  France  sank  in  dis- 
graceful obscurity. 
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Keep  the  heart  young  when  the  Spring  flowers  are 
blowing, 

When  Summer  is  breathing  its  sweets  on  the  gale, 
When  Autumn's  sear  leaf  on  the  river  is  flowing 

Or  Winter's  wild  dirge  sweeps  o'er  mountain  and  vale. 
Keep  the  heart  young,  though  thy  youth  is  departing, 

New  fountains  of  joy  in  life's  desert  will  spring, 
The  brightness  of  hope  to  thy  path-way  imparting, 

While  sweet  o'er  thy  spirit  their  melodies  ring. 
Keep  the  heart  young,  though  thy  brow  is  engraven 

With  lines  which  the  impress  of  age  shall  disclose; 
Beyond  the  dark  river  0  seek  the  blest  haven, 

Where  youth  is  immortal  and  long  the  repose. 
Keep  the  heart  young,  let  no  vision  of  sorrow 

Nor  shadow  of  death  quench  the  light  of  the  soul; 
Though   vailed   is   the   sunlight   't  will   break   on   the 
morrow, 

And  far  in  the  distance  the  dark  clouds  will  roll. 
Keep  the  heart  young  for  the  glories  of  heaven, 

The  land  of  immortals  beyond  the  pale  urn; 
When  the  fetters  of  earth  from  thy  spirit  are  riven 

Thou  shalt  pass  its  bright  portals  no  more  to  return 
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CHRIST  AS  A  REFORMER. 
FEOM  THE   FRENCH. 


BY    J.     P.     L ACEOIX. 


EVEN  as  in  the  past,  every  assault  on  Chris- 
tianity has  resulted  in  strengthening  and 
spreading  it,  so  also  the  recent  rationalistic 
criticism  of  England  and  France  is  likely  to 
result,  on  the  whole,  not  in  shaking  but  in 
confirming  the  confidence  of  mankind  in  the 
truth  of  the  Bible  and  in  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
It  has  turned  the  minds  of  all  sections  of  the 
general  Church  to  a  careful  examination  of  the 
grounds  of  their  faith.  The  Greek  and  the 
Latin  has  vied  with  the  Protestant  Christian 
in  warding  off  the  disguised  and  open  assaults 
of  the  common  enemy.  Each  of  these  great 
branches  of  the  Church  has  produced  able 
defenders.  Among  the  finest  of  these  must 
undoubtedly  be  placed  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  in  1864  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris  by  Father  Felix,  who  bears  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  "most  eloquent  pulpit 
orator  of  France." 

Having  spoken  of  the  anti-scientific  method 
and  the  antichristian  consequences  of  the 
new  criticism  in  the  first  two  lectures,  he 
comes  in  the  third  to  speak,  positively,  of  some 
of  the  superhuman  characteristics  of  Jesus. 
His  delineation  of  Christ  as  reformer  is  so  true 
and  beautiful  that  I  can  not  forbear  translating 
it.  Whoever  wishes,  says  Father  Felix,  to 
found  any  thing  on  solid  ground  must  have, 
first,  his  plan,  his  conception,  his  idea.  Creation 
is  a  realization  of  God's  idea  through  his  power; 
every  creation  of  man  is  a  realization  of  his 
idea  by  his  capability;  it  is  his  conception  man- 
ifested in  his  work.  It  is,  therefore,  by  his 
ideal  that  the  architect  must  be  judged.  Now, 
on  the  very  surface  of  the  reformatory  concep- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  he  reveals  himself  as  a 
divine  architect;  he  had  an  idea  which  mere 
man  not  only  never  did  have,  but  which  he 
never  could  have  had.  In  the  first  place,  that 
in  which  the  idea  of  Christ  as  reformer  sur- 
passes all  human  conception  and  bears  the  seal 
of  the  divine  is  its  truly  superhuman  grandeur. 
The  idea  of  Christ  was  not  to  found  an  insti- 
tution or  society  similar  to  any  the  world  has 
thus  far  seen.  Celebrated  legislators  anterior 
to  him  had  left  vestiges  of  their  thought  and 
traces  of  their  genius  in  monuments  which 
lacked  neither  name  nor  glory.  Christ  was 
neither  the  imitator  nor  continuator  of  these 
great  men.  His  conception  is  not  only  without 
precedent  in  history,  but  it  has  no  roots  in 
the  human  mind;   it  attains  at  once  a  sphere 


loftier  than  that  in  which  human  thought 
naturally  moves.  And  why  is  this?  Why  is 
the  conception  of  Christ  marked  from  the  start 
with  this  sign  of  the  divine?  Because  the  idea 
of  Christ  as  reformer  is  to  found,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  that  word,  the  kingdom,  or,  if  you 
prefer,  the  republic  of  souls — a  kingdom  un- 
known upon  earth,  having  for  natural  limits 
the  frontiers  of  the  conscience;  a  republic  un- 
precedented, in  which  the  whole  government  is 
organized  in  the  mind  for  the  mind,  and  in 
which  the  powers  which  ordinarily  found  or 
constitute  human  societies  shall  have  abso- 
lutely no  place  whatever.  In  one  word,  the 
republic  of  consciences  and  the  kingdom  of 
souls;  such  is  the  idea  of  Christ — an  idea  so 
far  out  of  the  scope  of  human  thought  that  it 
could  not  have  proceeded  therefrom.  Ah!  I 
can  conceive  that  Jesus  Christ,  being  merely  a 
man,  might  have  dreamed  of  reforming  the 
political  societies  and  social  institutions  which 
then  ruled  the  world,  especially  if  one  has  the 
good  sense  not  to  make  of  him,  as  the  new 
criticism  has  done,  a  man  ignorant  in  the  first 
degree.  But  that  Christ,  in  the  face  of  history 
and  of  his  age,  being  a  mere  man  could  have 
thought  seriously  of  founding  a  kingdom  rest- 
ing exclusively  on  the  spiritual,  the  invisible, 
and  the  supernatural,  is  what  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  humanity  will  permit  no  one  to 
suppose,  and  what  reason  absolutely  rejects. 

And  what  should  show  you  yet  more  in  this 
idea  of  a  world  of  souls — a  superhuman  grand- 
eur— is  the  character  of  universality  which 
Christ  meditates  giving  to  his  creation.  He 
wishes  to  make  this  republic  of  souls  strictly 
universal,  and  gives  to  it,  that  it  may  extend 
and  expand  itself,  these  three  universalities: 
all  space,  all  time,  all  nations — "  Go,  teach  all 
nations,  and  behold,  I  am  with  you  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world."  This  single  declaration 
of  the  will  of  Christ  reveals  to  you  the  im- 
mensity of  his  conception  and  the  divine  mag- 
nificence of  his  idea.  Translate  yourselves  to 
the  solemn  moment  when  this  word,  falling 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  revealed  his  idea;  con- 
trast the  twelve  apostles,  such  as  they  then 
were,  with  this  gigantic  idea,  and  you  will  con- 
fess, in  the  brightness  of  an  invincible  proof, 
this  idea  springs  either  from  a  divine  intelli- 
gence or  from  the  brain  of  a  madman;  it  is 
the  sign  of  a  revelation  of  God,  or  the  attesta- 
tion of  the  delirium  of  man;  it  is  the  wisdom 
of  God  meditating  the  creation  of  an  unknown 
world,  or  the  folly  of  a  dreamy,  unheard-of 
extravagance. 

However,    there    is    in    this    conception    of 
Christ  as  reformer  something  perhaps  yet  more 
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remarkable  than  its  sublimity;  namely,  its 
rigorous  peculiarity,  its  divine  originality. 
The  ambition  of  every  man  who  aims  to  create 
any  thing  is  to  grasp  the  glory  of  having  an 
idea  of  his  own,  springing  entirely  and  exclu- 
sively from  himself.  One  feels  that  intellectual 
greatness  lies,  above  all,  in  the  ownership  of 
the  idea  and  in  the  originality  of  the  concep- 
tion. Hence  the  claim  of  founders  and  reform- 
ers to  something  that  is  peculiar  and  personal. 
But  mark,  it  is  ordinarily  a  mere  claim.  Some 
men  are  certainly  more  original  than  others. 
Their  genius  towers  above  the  servile  crowd 
of  imitators,  and  reveals  to  our  astonished 
gaze  a  hitherto  unknown  phase  of  that  ever- 
ancient  and  ever-new  beauty  which  is  the 
beauty  of  the  Infinite  himself.  But  this  origin- 
ality is,  in  fact,  only  a  superior  imitation. 
The  glory  of  complete  originality  has  never 
reposed  on  the  brow  of  man,  not  even  on  the 
brow  of  genius.  And  in  a  very  true  sense  no 
man  ever  bore  in  his  intellect  ideas  abso- 
lutely his  own.  Perhaps  you  esteem  yourself 
original  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word;  you 
say,  striking  your  large  forehead,  I  have  my 
idea.  But  what  you  call  your  idea  existed 
germinally  in  the  past  and  livingly  in  the 
present;  you  inhaled  it  unconsciously  as  an 
atom  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  The  warmth 
of  your  soul  fructified  it  silently  in  the  pro- 
found deeps  of  your  being,  and  some  day  you 
felt  that  intimate  trembling  which  precedes  the 
births  of  the  mind;  you  saw  it  unfold  itself  in 
an  enchanting  creation,  and  you  admired  it  as 
the  product  of  your  personality  and  the  glori- 
ous child  of  your  genius.  You  were  mistaken, 
it  was  chiefly  a  product  of  the  past,  chiefly  a 
child  of  the  age.  Such  is  the  real  originality 
of  man;  it  consists  less  in  having  new  ideas 
than  in  giving  to  them  somewhat  of  his  own 
life.  An  idea  floats  abroad  in  society,  it  is  in 
the  air;  it  passes  into  the  respiration  of  the 
age;  it  is  the  common  domain  of  minds.  Some 
day  a  vigorous  genius  meets  and  inhales  it;  in 
inhaling  it  he  assimilates  it  to  himself,  and  in 
so  doing  imparts  to  it  somewhat  of  his  own 
pith;  and  soon  this  idea,  which  belonged  te 
no  body  because  it  belonged  to  every  body, 
this  idea  which  passed  through  souls  without 
moving  them,  as  a  light  dust  in  the  atmos- 
phere, this  idea  incarnated  in  a  man  springs 
forth  with  his  speech,  all  living  with  his  life, 
all  burning  with  his  ardor,  and  it  goes  forth 
electrifying  souls  and  awaking  in  hearts  unut- 
terable thrills. 

Thus,  to  speak  strictly,  ownership  of  ideas 
does  not  exist  among  men.  And  if  I  have  in- 
sisted on  this  point  it  is  not  for  the  pleasure 


of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  your  intelligence, 
it  is  to  enable  you  better  to  understand  the 
altogether  divine  prodigy  of  the  reformatory 
conception  of  Christ.  His  idea  was,  in  fact, 
exclusively  his  own  and  absolutely  original. 
Criticism,  interested  in  contesting  this  full 
originality  of  the  divine  Reformer,  seeks  to 
believe,  and  to  induce  us  to  believe,  that  the 
conception  of  Jesus  was  in  the  air  which  he 
breathed,  that  it  floated  over  Judea  and  Galilee 
as  over  the  entire  world,  and  that  Jesus,  yet 
young,  even  from  the  depth  of  his  obscurity 
could  discover- its  glimmerings  on  the  charm- 
ing horizons  of  Nazareth.  If  we  listen  to  it 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  discover  the  manner 
in  which  this  idea  of  universal  regeneration 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  souls  was  developed  in 
the  mind  of  the  reformer  Jesus,  and  little  by 
little  obtained  over  him  a  definitive  mastery. 
Criticism,  borrowing  here  the  pencils  and  colors 
of  poetry,  creates  in  Jesus  an  ideal  life  which 
never  existed  except  in  imagination.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  idea  of  reformation  revealed  in  the 
words  of  Christ  is  absolutely  his  own.  It  re- 
ceived nothing  either  from  the  past  or  the 
present,  not  even  a  germ.  The  reason  is  very 
plain.  Jesus  before  appearing  on  the  theater 
of  his  public  life  had  put  his  mind  in  contact 
neither  with  the  past  by  the  study  of  the  phi- 
losophers and  reformers  of  antiquity,  nor  with 
the  present  by  sharing  in  the  movements  of 
the  age.  By  the  full  admission  of  antichrist ian 
criticism  "  no  element  of  Grecian  culture,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  influenced  him,  and  the 
essays  at  religious  philosophy  attempted  by 
the  Jewish  school  of  Alexandria  were  to  him 
unknown."  Literally,  Jesus  in  his  humble 
home  at  Nazareth  grew  up  obscure,  solitary, 
the  obedient  assistant  of  the  carpenter  Joseph, 
shut  out  from  all  philosophical  study  in  any 
way  capable  of  wakening  in  him  his  reforma- 
tory idea.  Neither  Judea  nor  Galilee  were 
centers  of  intellectual  activity,  and  Jesus  par- 
ticipated in  the  agitations  of  neither  of  them. 
But  even  if  he  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
past  by  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
human  mind,  and  with  the  present  by  partici- 
pation in  its  activity,  he  could  thus  have 
obtained  no  impulses  toward  his  idea,  because 
there  was  nothing  analogous  to  it  either  in  the 
past  or  in  the  present. 

Indeed,  there  was  then  in  the  world  a- kind 
of  vague  idea  of  regeneration,  a  confused  as- 
piration for  novelty;  but  in  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  age  of  Jesus  there 
was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  which  resem- 
bled the  idea  of  the  divine  Reformer.  The 
messianic   ideal   of   the   Jews    themselves    em- 
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braced  nothing  like  it,  and  the  prophecies  re- 
lating to  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  were  under- 
stood in  a  sense  altogether  carnal  and  material. 
It  is  true  that  then  there  was  a  dreaming  of 
new  royalties,  new  republics,  new  reforms;  but 
the  idea  of  a  republic  of  minds,  of  souls,  had 
occurred  to  no  one.  They  only  thought  of 
founding  schools,  of  erecting  academies,  but  for 
one  to  create  the  government  of  consciences, 
to  found  on  faith  alone  a  society  vast  as  space, 
vast  as  the  centuries,  vast  as  humanity  itself, 
and  in  this  indefinitely-expansive  circle  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  governing  all  consciences,  and 
to  hold  them  perpetually  under  the  undisputed 
sovereignty  of  his  word,  assuredly  nothing  like 
this  was  then  floating  in  the  air  or  stirring  in 
the  souls  of  men.  This  idea  Christ  found 
entire  and  complete  in  the  depths  of  his  own 
life,  and  this  absolute  originality  bears  the 
seal  of  the  Divine. 

Finally,  there  is  in  the  idea  of  Christ  as 
reformer  a  third  feature  in  which  the  stamp  of. 
the  Divine  shines  out  with  still  greater  glory; 
it  is  its  miraculous,  sudden,  and  instantaneous 
fullness.  I  mean  by  this  that  the  idea  of 
Christ  not  only  sprang  from  him,  and  from 
him  alone,  in  its  absolute  originality,  but  it 
came  forth  at  once  in  absolute  completeness. 
With  a  single  glance  Christ  saw  the  whole 
boundary  of  his  thought,  and  the  whole  field 
of  his  reformatory  action.  He  knows  how  far 
he  will  go,  knows  it  at  once,  and  unhesitatingly 
declares  it.  Thi3  is  not  only  a  peculiar  prerog- 
ative, a  unique  fact,  it  is  a  superhuman  privi- 
lege, a  divine  fact.  The  greatest  human  con- 
ceptions arise  not  mature  at  once.  Authors 
may  in  this  pleasantly  delude  themselves;  it  is 
so  pleasant  to  think  that  one  at  one  grasp 
touched  the  deepest  root  and  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  a  subject.  True  genius  is  more  modest, 
because  it  understands  itself  better.  In  begin- 
ning a  work  it  itself  knows  not  what  limit  it 
will  attain.  Providence,  humbling  it,  hides 
from  it  with  a  cloud  the  light  it  may  reach. 
And  when  the  laborious  and  wearisome  hour 
©f  execution  comes  it  often  materially  modifies 
its  original  plan.  The  completed  works  even, 
in  which  shines  forth  the  most  complete  unity, 
are  no  exception  to  this  law  of  human  in- 
firmity. Behold  that  magnificent  and  royal 
basilica!  While  it  appears  to  you  in  its  grand 
and  simple  beauty  as  the  production  of  one 
single  harmonious  thought,  you  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  sprang  at  once  and  complete  from 
the  brain  which  conceived  it  with  all  its  rich- 
ness of  detail  and  splendor  of  unity.  You  are 
mistaken.  Certainly  I  have  not  read  the  whole 
history  of   this   beautiful   creation,   shining  in 


the  sun  for  long  centuries;  especially  I  have 
not  read  the  history  of  its  invisible  formation 
in  the  soul  of  the  genius  who  created  it.  But 
there  is  a  condition  of  things,  and  I  know  in 
advance,  even  without  having  read  it,  that 
this  masterpiece  of  architecture  has  in  its  crea- 
tion undergone  the  law  which  rules  all  human 
things.  It  is  "only  God  who  realizes  at  once 
the  whole  extent  of  his  plan.  His  thought 
alone  reaches  at  the  same  time  the  base,  the 
center,  and  the  summit  of  all;  at  one  glance 
he  discovers  and  realizes  order,  harmony,  force, 
and  beauty.  But  human  thought  marches  not 
in  this  divine  manner.  Man's  vision,  even 
the  most  luminous,  discovers  only  one  phase 
of  things  at  a  time,  even  as  in  his  most  rapid 
walking  he  takes  but  one  step  at  once.  If  he 
regards  the  whole  the  details  escape  him,  he 
looks  from  too  high  or  too  low,  and  when  he 
views  the  details  he  is  too  low  or  too  near  to 
embrace  the  whole.  This  inability  to  grasp  in 
one  luminous  thought  the  whole  and  the  details, 
this  impossibility  of  man's  having  at  once  even 
of  his  own  works  an  adequate  and  complete 
idea,  explains  to  you  why,  in  art  as  in  science, 
in  reforms  as  in  constitutions,  in  restorations  as 
in  revolutions,  man  is  never  able  to  say,  "I 
will  go  thus  far  and  no  farther.  Behold  my 
idea,  my  plan  of  regeneration,  of  reform,  or 
of  revolution;  it  is  definitely  fixed.  I  shall 
neither  add  to  nor  subtract  from  it."  No, 
man  never  speaks  thus.  Not  only  is  man 
ignorant  of  the  bounds  of  the  work  which  he 
is  planning,  he  knows  not  even  the  ideal  limits 
thereof.  This  is  what  renders  social  and  relig- 
ious reforms  so  formidable  for  nations,  and  pre- 
sents to  the  imagination  of  reformers  them- 
selves a  thousand  alarming  phantoms.  They 
dare  not  say  where  they  will  stop,  for  they 
know  not.  They  know  that  there  is  a  current 
in  events  stronger  than  the  will  of  man,  and 
which  can  not  be  arrested  when  once  set  in 
motion.  The  boldest  reformers  and  revolution- 
ists have  not  foreseen  the  final  limits  of  the 
works  they  began. 

Now,  what  no  reformer  has  ever  been  able 
to  have — the  full  foresight  of  his  work — that 
Jesus  Christ  possessed  fully;  his  mind  grasps 
at  a  single  bound  the  limit  of  the  reform  he 
meditates;  his  plan  is  at  once  full  and  complete. 
Never  did  he  add  to  it,  never  did  he  take  from 
it.  And  those  who  declare  that  his  mind 
arrived  gradually  and,  so  to  speak,  step  by 
step  at  the  grandeur  of  his  conception,  are 
men  of  equivocal  sincerity  and  shortened  vi- 
sion, who  impute  to  Christ,  in  order  the  better 
to  reduce  him  to  a  mere  man,  the  poverty  of 
their  own  intellect  and  foresight. 
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Furthermore,  Jesus  Christ  has  said  what  no 

I  am  living  in  the  shadows, 

man  ever  dared  to  say,  and  has  said  it  under 

And  their  solemn  spell  I  feel, 

diverse  formulas;    he  has  said  to  his  disciples, 

As  o'er  my  soul  deep  yearnings 

Behold    my    doctrine;    go,    impart    it    to    the 

Their  mournful  figures  steal; 
I  almost  hear  their  footfalls, 

world  just  as   I   have  delivered  it  to  you;  go, 

As  in  the  silence  deep 
The}'  marshal  all  their  forces, 

tea!ch  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  confided  to 

you.     Woe  to  him  who  shall  attempt  to  change 

And  round  my  spirit  creep. 

it  even  in   an   iota!     If  any  one  shall  add  to 

I  am  living  in  the  shadows, 

it:  Anathema.     If  any  one  shall  take  from  it: 

Where  black  and  grievous  wrongs 

Anathema.     If  any  one  shall  not  receive  my 

Break  on  the  heart's  sweet  music 

doctrine,  my  whole  doctrine — if  any  one  shall 

Like  discords  in  our  songs; 

not  be  willing  to  execute  my  design,  my  whole 

How  sad  their  mournful  gratings 

design:    Anathema.     The   world   shall   change; 

As  on  each  life  they  fall, 

my  doctrine  shall  never  change.     Human  phi- 
losophy shall  renounce  all  its  dogmas   and  go 

Then,  settling  on  our  dying  forms, 

They  make  our  funeral  pall! 

in  search  of  new  ones;  my  doctrine  will  never 

I  am  living  in  the  shadows, 

be    modified.     On    earth    men    shall    need    to 

But  light  somewhere  must  beam 
Unmixed  with  any  darkness, 
Where  things  are  as  they  seem; 

modify,  to  rebuild,  to   rejuvenate  every  thing, 

their  ideas,  their  doctrines,  their  plans;  I  never. 

For  shadows  are  themselves  the  proof 

Behold  my  system,  my  whole  system,  give   it 

That  somewhere  there  is  light; 

to    the   world,    and    let   the    world    beware   of 

The  order  of  creation  was 

touching  it,  for  it  is  the  truth;  behold  my  idea, 

The  day  before  the  night. 

it  is  immutable,  it  is  complete,  man  shall  not 

I  am  living  in  the  shadows, 

modify  it;    heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 

And  from  the  dismal  gloom 

the  words   which   bear  my   thought   shall   not 

There  comes  a  voice  of  wailing 

pass  away. 

Certainly   you   will   admit  that  he  who   pos- 
sessed such  an  idea  and  dared  so  to  publish  it, 

Like  an  echo  from  the  tomb; 

It  trembles  on  each  heart-string 

Like  a  sad  and  w-jary  strain 
Wrung  from  the  soul  of  music 

if    he    did    not    demonstrate    himself    God    he 

By  the  cruel  Land  of  pain. 

demonstrated  himself  insanity  itself. 

I  am  living  in  the  shadows, 

But  I  hear  this  stricken  grief, 
'T  is  the  voice  of  all  my  sorrows, 

LIVING  IN  THE  SHADOWS. 

They  are  crying  for  relief; 
And  as  they  go  on  crying 
Through  all  the  bitter  night, 

BY     EBV.     W.     T.     MOORE. 

I  hear  a  voice  replying, 

"  Look  up,  there  still  is  light." 

I  AM  living  in  the  shadows, 

The  shadows  of  the  night, 

Now  no  longer  in  the  shadows, 

The  long,  dark,  gloomy  shadows 

For  by  faith  I  see  the  day 

That  now  obscure  the  light. 

When  all  these  clouds  of  sorrow 

I  feel  their  black  wings  beating 

Shall  in  beauty  break  away; 

Upon  my  aching  brow, 

When  bright  and  glorious  visions 

Like  specter  thoughts  from  out  the  Past 

Shall  gleam  forth  in  the  light 

Upon  the  breast  of  Now. 

Of  the  land  where  tears  and  sadness 

I  am  living  in  the  shadows, 

Shall  never  dim  the  sight. 

How  dark  they  come  and  go! 
I  see  them  all  around  me 

Like  creeping  things  of  woe. 
They  steal  upon  my  heart-life, 

And  drain  its  fountains  dry, 

• 

SUDDEN  SORROWS. 

BY    ELLEN     E.     MACK. 

Until  the  only  language 

Of  the  soul  is  through  a  sigh. 

Some  sorrows  fall  with  sudden  stroke 

I  am  living  in  the  shadows, 

Like  a  thunder-peal  from  a  Summer  sky, 

Though  life  is  scarcely  seen; 

Leaving  the  heart  ere  the  storm  pass  by 

So  dim  are  all  my  labors 

Like  the  lightning-smitten,  shattered  oak. 

I  know  not  what  they  mean; 

I  only  hear  faint  echoes 

We  gaze  with  a  sigh  on  the  once  fair  tree, 

From  out  the  world  of  strife, 

We  weep  in  despair  with  the  stricken  heart, 

And  these  all  seem  to  whisper 

Forgetful  that  God  can  healing  impart, 

Some  energies  of  life. 

And  beauty  and  strength  in  the  years  to  be 
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(concluded.) 

IN  tracing  down  the  history  of  St.  Augustine 
I  could  but  reflect  upon  the  means  adopted 
to  procure  laborers  to  erect  the  fortification 
and  to  build  the  castle.  The  Apalachian  In- 
dians lived  far  north  of  the  St.  John's  River  on 
the  Suannee,  and  were  a  very  peaceable  tribe. 
In  1538  the  Spaniards  declared  war  against 
them,  entered  their  territory,  fought  and  con- 
quered them.  The  lives  of  the  warriors  they 
captured  were  spared,  and  large  numbers  of 
them  brought  to  St.  Augustine  and  set  to  work 
as  slaves  on  the  defenses  of  the  town;  and  for 
sixty  years  they  were  subjected  under  military 
surveillance  to  the  severest  labor.  It  is  sup7 
posed  the  trench  about  the  castle — requiring 
immense  work — was  dug  by  them.  Through 
the  intercessions  of  the  pader  they  were  finally 
relieved  from  compulsory  labor  on  the  fortifica- 
tions, except  in  cases  of  necessity.  But  not- 
withstanding all  the  labor,  expenditures  of 
money,  and  frequent  additions  that  were  made 
to  the  colony  by  transportation  from  the  mother 
country,  the  population,  about  2,000,  barely 
held  its  own,  and  the  place  was  weak  and  the 
prey  of  every  passing  robber.  One  Davis,  an 
English  freebooter,  in  1665,  with  eight  vessels, 
passed  up  the  coast,  landed  at  St.  Augustine, 
captured  the  town  and  unfinished  fort  without 
opposition.  He  plundered  the  place,  then  de- 
stroyed it,  and  passed  on.  It  was  rebuilt,  and 
in  1681  Don  Juan  Marquez  Cabrera  commenced 
with  renewed  vigor  the  completion  of  the  castle. 
Indians  were  again  pressed  into  the  service, 
and  prisoners  in  large  numbers  were  brought 
from  Mexico,  Cuba,  South  America,  and  Spain, 
and  set  to  work.  The  labor  required  to  build 
the  sea-wall,  to  quarry  the  stone  for  the  castle, 
transport  them  from  Anastasia  Island,  and  put 
them  in  their  places — to  build  the  bastions,  dig 
the  ditches,  and  construct  the  redoubts  about 
the  town,  must  have  employed  hundreds  of 
men  many  years.  Had  this  labor  and  means 
been  quietly  expended  in  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  Eastern  Florida 
would  have  been  made  to  bud  and  blossom  as 
the  rose.  The  castle  at  this  time,  still  unfin- 
ished, was  called  San  Juan  de  Pinos. 

The  English  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  had,  in  1700,  acquired 
considerable  importance,  and  the  Spaniards, 
acting  upon  the  instinct  which  guilt  always 
produces,  imagined  them  to  be  enemies,  and 
fitted   out   various    expeditions    against    them. 


They  also  induced  the  Indians  to  kidnap  their 
slaves  and  bring  them  to  St.  Augustine,  where 
they  were  put  into  the  military  service.  The 
Spanish  authorities  state  that  they  made  excel- 
lent soldiers.  The  population  of  mixed  bloods 
was  now  rapidly  increasing  upon  the  purely 
Spanish,  and  the  mingling  of  the  Spanish,  the 
African,  and  Indian  races  produced  a  class  of 
people  possessing  much  energy  and  shrewdness, 
but  treachery,  vindictiveness,  and  cruelty  were 
their  more  prominent  characteristics.  The  feud 
continued  between  the  St.  Augustine  and  the 
Northern  colonies.  The  invasions  of  Florida, 
conducted  by  Governors  Moore  and  Oglethorpe, 
were  characterized  by  considerable  energy,  but 
were  without  much  success.  Twice  the  town 
of  St.  Augustine  was  burned,  and  twice  the 
castle,  now  called  Fort  St.  Mark,  was  besieged 
but  not  captured.  Governor  Moore,  of  South 
Carolina,  was  a  low,  unprincipled  villain,  and 
the  object  of  his  attack  in  1702  was  plunder. 
The  churches,  convents,  and  more  wealthy  fam- 
ilies were  robbed,  and  a  large  amount  of  silver 
plate  and  other  valuables  were  carried  to 
"Charles  Town,"  and  there  became  the  occasion 
of  many  quarrels  among  the  robbers. 

Don  Alonzo  Fernandez  de  Herrera  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Florida  in  1756,  and  the 
following  year  he  completed  the  Fort.  Over 
the  main  entrance  he  placed  the  Spanish  coat 
of  arms,  sculptured  in  alto  relievo,  and  wrote 
beneath  it  the  following  inscription: 

REYNANDO  EN  ESPANA  EL  SEN**  DON  FER- 
NANDO SEXTO  Y  SIENDO  GOVOR  Y  CAP*  D  S* 
Cd  gAN  AUG*  DE  LA  FLORIDA  Y  SUS  PROVA 
EL  MARISCAL  DE  CAMPO  D*  ALONZO  FERN^o 
HEREDA  ASI  CONCLUIO  ESTE  CASTILLO  EL  AN 
OD  1756:  DERIG*  ENDO  LAS  OBVAS  EL  CAP. 
INGNRo  DN  PEDRO  DE  BRAZOS  Y  GARY. 

"  Don  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  being  King  of  Spain, 
and  the  Field  Marshal,  Don  Alonzo  Ferdinando  Herera, 
being  Governor  and  Captain-General  in  this  place,  St. 
Augustine,  of  Florida  and  its  Provinces,  this  Fort  was 
finished  in  the  year  1756.  The  works  were  directed 
by  the  Captain  Engineer,  Don  Pedro  de  Brazos  y 
Garay." 

After  large  expenditures  made.-at  different 
times  during  each  year,  and  continued  through 
two  hundred  years  without  any  returns  either 
of  revenue  or  of  power,  Spain,  not  unwillingly, 
ceded  Florida  to  England  in  1763. .  England 
was  quite  glad  to  make  the  acquisition  in  view 
of  the  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  in  her 
own  colonies,  and  the  probability  that  the  storm 
of  war  would  soon  be  raging  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  ill-will  which  St.  Augustine  had 
always  entertained  toward  the  Northern  colo- 
nies made  her  the  more  valuable  to  England. 
When  the  thirteen  colonies  declared  their  inde- 
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pendence  and  the  war  of  the  Eevolution  ensued, 
Florida  adhered  most  faithfully  to  her  new 
master.  On  the  public  square  John  Adams  and 
John  Hancock  were  burned  in  effigy.  During 
the  war  St.  Augustine  became  an  important 
military  post,  from  which  numerous  expeditions 
were  fitted  out  against  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  England  held  possession  of  the  coun- 
try twenty  years,  and  in  the  mean  time  opened 
roads  into  the  interior,  built  bridges,  and,  to 
some  extent,  introduced  the  peaceable  pursuits 
of  agriculture.  Dr.  Nicholas  Trumbull,  in  the 
year  1767,  brought  a  colony  of  1,400  persons 
from  the  Island  of  Minorca  and  settled  on 
Indian  River,  about  seventy-five  miles  south  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  indigo.  He  was  very  successful,  but  avarice 
and  gain  converted  him  into  a  heartless  tyrant; 
he  treated  his  people  as  if  they  were  brutes. 
In  nine  years  they  were  reduced  to  six  hund- 
red. The  authorities  interfered,  broke  up  the 
colony,  and  transferred  what  was  left  of  it  to 
St.  Augustine.  By  the  Spanish  element  these 
poor  Minorcans  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
scorn  and  contempt.  There  is  not  to  this  day 
scarcely  any  social  intercourse  between  them. 
Through  all  the  changes  of  place  and  of  every 
kind,  these  Spaniards  remain  the  same.  In 
1784  England  found  that  Florida  was  a  heavy 
bill  of  expense  and  likely  to  continue  so,  and 
struck  her  colors  in  favor  of  Spain.  The  United 
States  purchased  the  country  of  Spain  in  1820 
for  the  handsome  little  sum  of  $5,000,000  in 
gold — a  grand  bargain  for  Spain.  Florida  has 
been  a  bill  of  expense  to  all  the  governments 
that  have  had  possession  of  her,  yet  nothing  is 
wanted  but  the  adoption  of  a  sound  political 
economy  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  productive 
States  of  the  Union. 

But  the  moon  is  up,  full-orbed  and  glori- 
ous, and  these  general  reflections  must  end. 
And  such  a  moon!  The  like  is  never  seen  in 
northern  latitudes.  There  is  in  its  light  a  soft 
brilliancy,  or,  rather,  a  brilliant  softness  that  is 
best  expressed  by  the  word  glory.  Not  a  breeze 
is  stirring,  and  the  fragrant,  balmy  atmosphere 
is  in  the  highest  degree  invigorating.  The 
Pride  of  India  is  blooming  in  its  full  beauty, 
and  loading  the  air  with  the  wealth  of  its  mill- 
ion blossoms.  I  had  supposed  that  when  on 
Morris  Island,  at  Beaufort,  in  Georgia,  and  out 
on  Southern  waters,  I  had  many  times  wit- 
nessed all  that  was  soft,  and  lovely,  and  grand, 
and  beautiful  in  a  tropical  moonlight  scene; 
but  this  by  far  exceeds  all  I  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore. The  air  is  soft  and  clear  as  crystal,  and 
not  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
heavens.    Many  months  have  passed  away  since 


that  night,  and  I  have  searched  a  thousand 
times  for  some  form  of  words  which  would  ex- 
press the  surpassing  loveliness  of  that  moon- 
light scene,  but  as  often  have  failed.  It  must 
remain  a  vision  in  my  own  mind,  which  can 
never  be  transferred  to  another.  Irving's  "Al- 
hambra  by  moonlight"  is  beautiful,  but  will 
not  do  for  St.  Augustine.  Such  things  must 
remain  unknown  where  they  are  not  seen. 

Leaving  the  bastion,  where  I  had  so  long 
been  lost  in  meditation,  I  went  in  search  of  the 
celebrated  city  gate.  I  found  two  stone  col- 
umns six  feet  square,  sixteen  feet  high,  twelve 
feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  both  flanked 
by  immense  stone  walls.  It  was  intended  to 
connect  the  east  wall  with  the  glacis  of  the 
fort,  and  extend  the  other  around  the  town. 
Many  millions  of  dollars  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  complete  the  work.  The  castle  had 
proved  to  be  impregnable,  and  it  was  intended 
to  make  the  town  the  same.  Two  sentry-boxes 
were  attached  to  these  columns  on  the  inside, 
both  elegant  specimens  of  masonry,  and  one 
was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  This  gate 
is  a  relic  of  pure  feudalism,  probably  the  only 
specimen  to  be  found  in  North  America.  One 
can  afford  to  make  a  journey  of  many  miles  to 
see  it.  From  the  gate  I  went  to  the  castle,  or 
Fort  Marion — a  foolish  change  of  name — as  it 
is  now  called.  I  first  made  the  circuit  of  the 
entire  structure,  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen, 
and  admiring  all  I  saw.  The  whole  work,  in- 
cluding the  glacis,  occupies  about  two  acres  of 
ground.  Near  the  center  of  this  area  stands 
the  castle  proper,  a  stone  structure  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  square,  with  walls  of  coquina 
twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  seven  at  the 
parapet,  forty  feet  high,  having  four  bastions, 
one  on  each  angle  and  casemated;  around  this 
huge  pile  of  masonry  is  a  ditch  twelve  feet 
deep,  twenty  broad,  six  of  which  may  be  filled 
with  water  at  will  of  the  besieged.  Such  is  the 
hight  of  the  wall  and  the  breadth  of  the  ditch 
that  scaling  ladders  are  useless.  The  counter- 
scarp— that  is,  the  outside  face  of  this  ditch — is 
faced  with  stone;  outside  the  counterscarp,  on 
three  sides,  is  a  broad  level  embankment  about 
twenty  feet  wide,  called  the  "covered  way."  It 
is  so  denominated  because  on  the  outer  edge  of 
it  rises  a  stone  wall  six  feet  high,  which  affords 
protection  to  the  men  occupying  this  embank- 
ment. This  covered  way  affords  room  for  800 
soldiers  engaged  in  the  defense  of  the  fort. 
From  the  crest  of  this  sheltering  wall  the  ground 
slopes  gently  in  all  directions  toward  the  coun- 
try, forming  the  "glacis"  of  the  fort;  on  the 
corners  of  the  parapet  of  the  castle  are  sentry 
boxes,  built  of  freestone  and  elegantly  finished, 
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the  same  as  those  attached  to  the  gates  of  the 
city.  From  the  sally  port  a  movable  bridge 
extends  to  the  covered  way.  When  the  be- 
siegers succeed  in  "crowning  the  glacis,"  that 
is,  getting  over  into  the  covered  way,  the  gar- 
rison rush  into  the  sally  port,  draw  up  the 
bridge,  fill  the  ditch  with  water,,  and  from  the 
lofty  parapet  pour  down  showers  of  lead  and 
fire  upon  them.  The  fort  could  have  been  cap- 
tured, I  think,  only  by  starvation  or  by  demo- 
lition. Moore  and  Oglethorpe  tried  both  meth- 
ods and  failed.  The  marks  of  their  little  12-tb 
cannon-balls  may  now  be  seen  in  the  east  face 
of  the  wall.  One  ball  penetrated  nearly  out  of 
sight,  but  a  thousand  such  could  have  done  no 
harm.  A  Parrot  rifled  300-pounder  would  tell 
a  different  tale.  In  1861,  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels,  it  made  no  fight,  but  surrendered  to 
the  Wabash  without  firing  a  gun.  It  may  be 
said  in  truth  that  the  fort  was  never  captured. 
Its  complement  is  1,000  men  and  100  guns. 

But  the  interior  of  the  fort,  its  numerous 
and  gloomy  cells,  and  their  still  more  gloomy 
history,  possess  the  deepest  interest.  Before 
evacuating  the  fort  the  Spanish  made  an  at- 
tempt, by  walling  up  the  entrances  to  the  sub- 
terranean dungeons  and  concealing  them  with 
stucco,  to  conceal  from  the  civilized  world  their 
existence  and  character.  They  would  probably 
have  been  successful  had  not  the  ground  be- 
tween two  secret  cells  settled  and  revealed  their 
artificial  arrangements.  One  discovery  led  to 
another,  and  a  large  number  of  damp,  dark 
caverns  have  been  found.  A  machine  was 
found  in  one  of  them,  which  could  have  been 
intended  for  no  other  object  than  the  torture 
of  prisoners.  Our  soldiers  have  discovered  a 
new  cell  deep  underground,  where  was  a  chain 
half  consumed  with  rust,  one  end  of  which  was 
attached  to  the  slimy  wall,  and  the  other  to  the 
skeleton  of  a  human  being  stretched  out  on  the 
filthy  rocky  floor.  The  darkness  of  these 
dungeons  can  be  felt,  and  a  large  blazing  torch- 
light is  necessary  to  dispel  it  even  in  a  small 
area.  It  seems  that  the  subterranean  depart- 
ment of  this  fort  was  a  miniature  Inquisition. 
The  fact  is,  at  that  period  it  was  the  genius  and 
joy  of  Spain  to  cause  physical  anguish.  She 
was  happy  in  proportion  as  she  caused  misery. 
Had  her  acts  of  cruelty  been  unattended  with 
intelligence,  this  people  would  have  been  classed 
with  the  most  brutal  of  savages;  as  it  is,  they 
should  be  classed  with  fiends.  Old  Spanish 
lombards  and  gun-carriages,  upward  of  three 
hundred  years  old,  are  found  in  the  fort,  pre- 
served as  relics  of  the  past.  I  saw  not  less 
than  thirty,  much  eaten  with  rust,  about  the 
town,  sunk  half  length  in  the  ground  at  the 


corners  of  the  streets,  as  a  protection  to  the 
walls  and  buildings. 

But  the  evening  is  far  spent,  and  sentries 
from  distant  posts  are  crying  out,  "Eleven 
o'clock  and  all 's  well;"  but  such  are  the  charms 
of  the  night  and  the  interest  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  that  I  have  not  the  least  inclination  to 
retire.  For  at  least  an  hour  I  promenaded 
alone  the  sea-wall,  meditating  upon  the  past 
and  the  present  of  St.  Augustine.  When  the 
rebellion  broke  out  it  contained  a  population 
of  about  2,000  souls,  and  has  about  the  same 
now.  Many  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Spanish 
descent  have  been  sent  within  the  rebel  lines, 
while  Union  refugees  have  come  into  the  town. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  the  resort  of  North- 
ern invalids,  and  their  purses  have  given  to  the 
place  all  the  vitality  it  has  enjoyed.  The  cli- 
mate is  so  favorable  to  health  that  in  1863 
Major-General  Gilmore  established  a  depart- 
ment hospital  here,  and  it  is  yet  continued. 
No  more  healthy  spot  can  be  found  in  America. 
There  is  in  the  place  a  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  and  Catholic  Church.  A  little  south 
of  the  town  is  a  United  States  burying-ground, 
where  none  but  soldiers  are  interred.  Misses 
M.  and  A.  Smith,  Misses  Conant,  Noble,  and 
Slocurn,  a  sister  of  Major-General  Slocum, 
have  charge  of  colored  schools.  The  colored 
ueople  of  St.  Augustine  are  rather  a  superior 
class.  These  teachers,  of  course,  are  all  North- 
ern ladies. 

A  first-class  boarding-house  is  kept  by  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Eaton,  a  Northern  lady,  and  much  of 
her  patronage  is  derived  from  health-seekers. 
Were  the  salubrious  and  invigorating  character 
of  this  climate  more  generally  understood, 
wealthy  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  North 
would  spend  at  least  a  part  of  the  year  here. 
Nothing  but  Northern  enterprise  will  make  this 
a  place  of  business.  It  was  once  celebrated  for 
its  lemons  and  oranges. 

At  12  o'clock  the  moon,  with  constantly-in- 
creasing brilliancy,  had  nearly  gained  the  zenith, 
and  I  went  aboard  the  Cosmopolitan  intending 
to  retire,  but  I  could  not  afford  to  close  my 
eyes  against  such  a  glorious  scenery  as  sur- 
rounded me.  I  stepped  on  to  the  upper  deck; 
before  me  was  the  Matansas  River,  or,  rather, 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  full  of  porpoises,  snuff- 
ing and  blowing,  and  in  their  sport  leaping  out 
of  the  water,  the  same  as  when  the  French 
entered  it  in  1562;  a  little  remote,  beyond  An- 
astasia  Island,  was  the  glassy  ocean,  calm  as 
heaven  itself.  Some  distance  below  me,  in  their 
light  skiffs,  were  fishermen.  No  sound  made 
by  a  human  being  could  be  heard,  but  the 
steady  tread  of  a  sentinel.     Not  a  breath  stirred 
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the  waters,  and  there  I  sat  an  hour  watching 
the  play  of  the  finny  tribes  of  the  deep,  enjoy- 
ing a  sweet  communion  with  nature,  lifting  up 
my  heart  in  thankfulness  to  the  great  Giver 
of  all,  while  the  glorious  golden  moon  poured 
down  upon  sea  and  land  the  most  enchanting 
glory.     I  thought 

"  The  world  was  full  of  beauty 
As  are  the  worlds  above, 
And  if  we  did  our  duty 
It  would  be  full  of  love." 


MRS.  LYDIA  H.  SIGOURNEY. 


BT    MRS.   MABY    WENTWOBTH    ALEXANDEB. 


ONE  by  one  the  leading  stars  of  literature 
are  dropping  into  that  boundless  ocean 
whose  waves  lash  the  lone  shores  of  eternity, 
while  their  names  remain  as  household  words 
among  us  who  are  still  of  the  earth.  To-day, 
alas!  and  yet  in  the  tender  course  of  nature, 
as  the  ripe  fruit  is  gathered  into  the  harvest, 
New  England  has  lost  its  brightest  adornment, 
and  mourns  with  tearful  regret  the  sudden 
exit  from  the  place  she  has  so  long  occupied 
of  Mrs.  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney,  who  de- 
parted this  life  at  her  residence  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh 
of  June,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-four 
years.  To  the  writer  of  this  early  tribute  to 
her  beloved  memory  the  intelligence  of  this 
event  came  like  a  sharp  and  piercing  sorrow, 
remote  as  I  had  been  from  all  sources  of  in- 
formation presaging  such  a  blow,  and  having  in 
my  hands,  as  late  as  the  first  of  April,  a  letter 
incidentally  referring  to  illness,  but  giving  no 
intimation  of  the  awful  result  to  which  it  so 
soon  led.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  believe  that 
this  cheerful  message  of  love,  so  forgetful  of 
self,  so  filled  with  the  thoughtful  tenderness 
for  others,  is  the  last  in  a  correspondence  ex- 
tending through  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  endeared  to  me  by  every  evidence  of  a 
genuine  and  disinterested  affection. 

Many,  I  doubt  not,  in  the  slow  and  toilsome 
profession  of  authorship,  often  unremunerative 
and  disheartening,  who  have  been  comforted 
by  her  sympathy  and  advice,  are  ready  to-day 
to  lay  with  me  upon  her  bier,  beside  the 
homage  which  the  world  pays  to  her  genius 
and  gifts,  that  higher  and  holier  tribute,  the 
love  and  reverence  of  filial  hearts  warmed  by 
gratitude,  and  looking  back  upon  periods  of 
doubt  and  despondency  cheered  and  illumin- 
ated by  the  genial  spirit  for  which  the  episto- 
lary manuscripts   of   Mrs.  Sigourney  were   re- 


markable. Here  was  the  unbending  of  a  natu- 
rally-playful humor,  chastened  by  religion  and 
the  gentle  dignity  which  impressed  all  who 
came  in  personal  contact  with  her  society. 
Indeed,  in  looking  over  this  rich  legacy  of 
literary  counsel,  of  Christian  instruction,  and 
plain  practical  advice,  which  if  followed  never 
misled,  I  know  not  how  to  express  my  admira- 
tion of  that  beautiful  symmetrical  character 
which  so  adorned  our  sex  while  it  added  luster 
to  literature  and  art.  It  is  my  hope  that  from 
the  mass  of  private  correspondence  which  en- 
riches many  portfolios  in  America  and  Europe 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  some  discreet 
friend  may  preserve  for  our  youth  a  record 
which  will  serve  as  an  example  in  that  most 
difficult  of  all  branches  of  composition,  the 
writing  of  lively  letters  without  gossip  and 
levity,  and  the  discussion  of  literary  merits 
and  demerits  without  stiffness  and  reserve. 

The  history  of  Mrs.  Sigourney  has  been  so 
long  the  property  of  the  people  that  it  needs 
no  recapitulation  from  my  pen.  Since  her 
decease  I  have  read  with  mournful  interest  an 
elaborate  biography,  prefaced  with  a  steel  en- 
graving and  autograph,  both  of  which  are 
striking  realities  of  the  original,  prepared  by 
the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Eepository  in 
1855.  Nothing  could  be  more  accurate  than 
this  graphic  pen  sketch,  to  which  a  double 
value  is  attached  by  the  death  of  its  distin- 
guished subject.  She  was  born  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  and  received  an  education  which 
embraced  those  obsolete  virtues  of  diligence 
and  research,  if  wanting  in  any  of  the  lighter 
minutise  of  accomplishments,  considered  so 
essential  at  the  present  day.  The  schools  of 
that  remarkable  town — remarkable  for  its  men 
of  mark,  its  poets,  historians,  pastors,  and 
collegians — have  always  been  depositories  of 
the  highest  order  of  intellect  and  influence. 
Here  were  born  and  educated  Bishop  Lee,  of 
Delaware,  Bishop  Vail  of  Kansas,  Dr.  Went- 
worth,  a  prominent  Methodist  divine,  Senator 
T.  L.  Harris,  the  venerable  Eliphalet  Nott,  of 
Union  College,  Ex-Governors  Woodbridge  and 
Trumbull,  the  present  Governor  Buckingham, 
and  the  noble  and  patriotic  Vice-President 
Lafayette  S.  Foster,  who  if  he  ever  reaches  the 
presidency  will  adorn  it  by  a  talent,  and  grace, 
and  moral  power  which  have  no  rivals  in  the 
character  of  any  man,  famous  or  obscure. 
Besides  these,  poets  and  painters  innumerable 
owe  their  origin  and  first  inspiration  to  the 
rock-bound  hills  of  that  beautiful  town  upon 
the  Thames.  One  of  the  first  to  receive  the 
full  benefits  of  a  course  of  classical  study 
among  her  sex,   Mrs.   Sigourney  early  proved 
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the  fallacy  of  our  long-discarded  theory  that 
woman  could  not  follow  the  lead  of  masculine 
intellect  in  mathematics  and  foreign  languages. 
Both  were  successfully  acquired  by  patient 
and  laborious  devotion,  and  the  accuracy  of 
her  historical  works,  whether  as  fiction  or  nar- 
rative, commend  them  to  the  student  especially. 
I  think  it  is  Lady  Middleton,  an  aristocratic 
English  authoress,  who  makes  monkeys  to  chat- 
ter on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  defines 
the  outlines  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  its 
shores.  Surely  one  would  think  that  the 
geography  of  a  country  at  least  should  be 
learned  before  conspicuous  authors  begin  to 
make  mouths  at  the  clownish  manners  of  its 
people.  Mrs.  Trollope  was  never  amenable  for 
so  egregious  a  blunder  as  this  of  the  country 
woman  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens  in  her  novel 
"  Too  Strange  to  be  True."  Rightly  named 
indeed  if  the  rest  of  the  book  bears  on  its  face 
more  stupidities  like  this.  Lucy  Howard  and 
Connecticut  Forty  Years  Ago  were  the  nearest 
approaches  to  light  reading  ever  made  by  Mrs. 
Sigourney.  The  first  was  commenced  as  a 
diary  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  years,  and  is 
supposed  to  contain  many  private  and  personal 
reminiscences  in  the  history  of  its  writer.  It 
was  concluded  and  published  a  few  years  ago, 
and  has  passed  through  several  editions  with 
profit  to  the  publishers  and  author. 

"Connecticut  Forty  Years  Ago"  was,  in 
every  household  in  New  England,  the  book  of 
books  as  a  record  of  domestic  life  among  the 
Puritans  before  the  days  of  yellow-backed 
literature  had  so  vitiated  the  taste  and  de- 
moralized society.  It  is  now  unfortunately  out 
of  print,  as  no  other  work  within  the  compass 
of  our  reading  so  graphically  depicts  the  good 
old  customs  long  since  grown  into  disuse  among 
us.  The  more  finished  prose  works,  however, 
are  her  inimitable  letters  to  young  ladies  and 
to  mothers.  "  Past  Meridian  "  has  the  charm 
of  a  lovely  sunset  after  a  long  and  busy  day; 
and  though  we  have  no  particulars  as  yet  of 
the  surroundings  of  the  death-bed  of  this  illus- 
trious woman,  we  feel  sure  that  she  fell  as 
tranquilly  into  the  arms  of  the  good  Shepherd 
as  the  little  child  who  leans  at  night  upon  his 
mother's  breast  and  sinks  away  into  the  sweet 
land  of  dreams. 

To  enumerate  all  or  any  portion  of  the  liter- 
ary labors  of  Mrs.  Sigourney  were  impossible 
in  a  sketch  like  this.  To  others  more  skilled 
in  such  researches  we  leave  the  pleasant  task 
of  compilation,  and  lay  our  own  offering  of 
the  heart  upon  the  altar  of  incense  which 
memory  will  ever  kindle  to  her  name.  It  is 
fragrant  of  gentle  charities  distilled  as  the  dew 


falls.  The  world  has  lost,  art  has  lost,  a  long 
and  lustrous  star.  Hundreds,  alas!  have  lost  a 
friend,  in  the  best  acceptation  of  that  misused 
term.  Generous,  self-forgetful,  while  filled  with 
tender  forethought  for  others,  young  aspirants 
for  fame,  missions,  schools,  destitute  Churches, 
and  disheartened  pastors,  the  poor,  the  sick, 
have  indeed  lost  a  friend.  Though  so  many 
of  our  popular  writers  ignore  the  merits  of  an 
atoning  Savior,  this  blessed  doctrine  finds  in 
the  prose  and  poetry  of  Mrs.  Sigourney  rever- 
ent recognition  as  the  cardinal  point  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  Whatever  she  may  have  lost  in 
not  creating  new  and  startling  sensations  by 
every  stroke  of  her  pen,  Mrs.  Sigourney  has 
assuredly  gained  in  the  affectionate  and  lasting 
remembrance  of  the  great  body  of  religionists 
in  our  own  country  and  Europe.  It  is  very 
fashionable  to  sneer  at  orthodoxy,  and  to  knead 
into  the  popular  reading  of  the  day  such  errors 
in  relation  to  the  Gospel  and  the  mission  and 
nature  of  the  Savior  as  a  hundred  years  of 
preaching  might  fail  to  eradicate.  But  we  give 
these  Gail  Hamilton's  warning  that  like  all 
else  of  good  a  lofty,  lasting  literary  fame  must, 
to  be  enduring,  be  built  upon  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  Where  are  the  writers  cotemporary  with 
Hannah  More?  and  how  seldom  do  we  hear 
them  mentioned,  while  the  works  of  this  zeal- 
ous Christian  woman  are  in  every  considerable 
library  among  us? 

But  we  must  have  done  with  these  desultory 
remarks.  The  life  and  labors  of  one  we  loved 
and  mourn  are  before  the  world.  Critics  will 
sit  in  judgment  soon  upon  both,  but  the  record 
when  made  up  will  show  a  balance  upon  the 
side  of  the  soul  that  has  already  passed  in 
review  before  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  We 
leave  here  our  few  hasty  impressions  gathered 
from  correspondence  and  intercourse  with  the 
deceased,  hoping  that  some  more  skillful  hand 
may  trace  for  posterity  in  powerful  and  mov- 
ing lines  the  character  of  an  illustrious  woman 
who  knew  how  to  be  good  as  well  as  great, 
and  who  never  refused  the  homage  of  the 
poorest  heart  in  the  highest  estate  to  which  a 
lofty  fame  had  called  her.  We  claim  no  place 
for  this  in  the  coming  annals  of  her  glorious 
life.  It  is  essentially  a  transcript  of  private 
thoughts  drawn  forth  by  the  oppression  of 
grief  which  filled  our  souls  at  the  sudden 
announcement  of  her  departure  from  us  for- 
ever. Sorrowfully  we  bid  farewell  to  the 
beloved  features,  the  prompt  recurring  letters, 
the  tender  messages  to  children  and  friends; 
and  while  we  may  look  in  vain  for  another  to 
fill  to  us  her  place  on  earth,  we  thank  God  for 
all  that  she  has  been  to  us  in  the  past. 
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BY    JANtliSI    8EARLE. 


EBENEZER  ELLIOTT,  THE  CORN-LAW  RHYMER. 

SHEFFIELD,  the  English  town  of  fire  and 
steel,  has  produced  three  men  at  least,  whose 
names  have  been  blown  abroad  by  the  trump- 
ets of  reputation,  and  whose  performances 
fully  justify  the  parade  with  which  they  have 
been  announced  to  the  world.  These  men  are 
Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  "Corn-Law  Rhymer," 
James  Montgomery,  the  religious  poet,  and 
James  Bailey,  the  author  of  a  remarkable  book 
on  the  "Formation  and  Publication  of  Opin- 
ions." It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  a  town, 
made  up  of  such  coarse  elements  as  Sheffield 
confessedly  is,  should  have  given  birth  to  three 
such  fine  spirits.  Go  where  you  will,  east, 
west,  north,  or  south,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  vast  overgrown  village,  you  meet  with 
Cyclops  and  Cyclopean  pictures.  Nature  has 
been  driven  out  of  the  immediate  valleys,  and 
reflects  her  beauties  no  more  on  the  various 
rivers  which  meander  through  them.  The  trees 
are  all  black  and  withered  as  by  some  terrible, 
primeval  curse.  Flowers,  which  are  the  jewelry 
of  creation,  rarely  show  themselves  in  these 
localities.  Violets,  crocuses,  buttercups,  and 
daisies  do  occasionally  gather  in  sweet  clusters 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rivilin,  and  those  other 
babbling  streams  which  yet  sing  outdoor  songs 
to  the  weary  grinders  and  steel-workers;  but 
these  are  rare  greetings  for  the  wanderer's  eyes, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  saluted  only  by 
dank  weeds,  and  turbid,  doleful  waters,  and  a 
forbidding  vegetation.  Where,  not  long  ago, 
Nature  held  her  most  secret  and  sacred  courts, 
which  were  made  cheerful  and  melodious  by  the 
songs  of  birds,  the  roaring  blast-furnace  thun- 
ders and  flames  to  quite  another  tune,  which, 
though  not  so  musical  as  that  of  the  birds, 
throbs  with  the  great  undertones — the  bass- 
notes  of  civilization.  The  grinder's  forge  and 
the  grating,  harsh  sound  of  his  metal  as  he 
brings  it  into  perpetual  contact  with  the  whirl- 
ing stones,  fashioning  it  thereby  into  imple- 
ments of  art,  have  driven  all  natural  beauty  far 
away  to  the  open  moors,  and  distant  woods, 
and  secluded  dells  and  ravines. 

For  the  more  remote  neighborhood  of  Shef- 
field abounds  with  these  rich  domains  of  pri- 
mordial nature,  and  some  of  the  finest  and 
grandest  scenery  in  England  is  to  be  found 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  its  dingy  streets. 
Elliott  has  made  every  inch  of  that  ground 
classic  by  his  impassioned  praises  of  it.  His 
poetry   is  full   of   the   enchantment    which   he 


finds  or  makes  there.  Witness  his  wonderful 
piece  called  "The  Ranter,"  which  reflects  all 
the  grand  features  of  the  surrounding  landscape 
from  the  hights  of  Shirewood  to  far-off  "Stan- 
edge  tipped  with  fire."  The  songs  of  all  the 
rivers  round  Sheffield — the  Porter,  the  Don,  the 
Loxley,  the  Chase,  and  the  Rivilin — live  in  his 
verses,  and  are  as  liquidly  musical  there  as 
they  are  on  their  natural  courses,  dancing  mer- 
rily in  the  sunlight.  Hear  a  verse  of  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  music  of  the  Rivilin,  by  way 
of  example: 

"  Beautiful  river,  goldenly  shining 
Where  with  the  cistus  woodbines  are  twining, 
Birklands  around  thee,  mountains  above  thee, 
Rivilin,  wildest!     Do  I  not  love  thee? 
Why  do  I  love  thee,  heart-breaking  river! 
Love  thee  and  leave  thee,  leave  thee  forever? 
Never  to  see  thee,  where  the  storms  greet  thee! 
Never  to  hear  thee  rushing  to  meet  me! 
Never  to  hail  thee,  joyfully  chiming, 
Beauty  in  music,  sister  of  Wyming! 
Playfully  mingling  laughter  and  sadness, 
Bibbleden's  sister,  sad  in  thy  gladness. 
0  when  thy  poet  weary  reposes, 
Coffined  in  slander  far  from  thy  roses, 
Tell  slave  and  tyrant — heart-breaking  river! — 
Tell  them  I  loved  thee,  loved  thee  forever!" 

I  call  this  the  perfection  of  lyrical  melody, 
which  could  only  have  been  inspired  by  a  gen- 
uine love  of  nature.  The  Rivilin  was  Elliott's 
favorite  stream,  and  his  poems  abound  with 
allusions  to  it.  It  cheered  and  gladdened  the 
old  man's  heart  that  there  existed  so  sweet, 
wild,  and  romantic  a  valley  within  easy  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  dingy  and  overlabored  city, 
whither,  on  highdays  and  holidays,  the  mechan- 
ics and  grinders  could  repair  for  health,  relaxa- 
tion, and  enjoyment.  His  sympathies  were 
with  the  working-man,  "whom,  if  not  always 
wisely,"  as  Montgomery  says  of  him,  "I  at 
least,"  he  adds,  "dare  not  say  that  he  loved  loo 
well."  There  was  no  affectation  in  this  la  is 
avowed  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  poor. 
He  had  mixed  with  them  from  his  childhood- — 
worked  with  them  at  the  same  forge,  in  the 
same  work-shop,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
their  wants,  necessities,  virtues,  and  short- 
comings. 

He  made  poems  expressly  for  them,  to  influ- 
ence their  feelings,  taste,  and  conduct.  Some 
of  these  pieces  have  become  litanies,  as  well  as 
rejoicing  songs,  in  many  a  secluded  cottage 
home  among  the  woods,  hills,  and  moorlands. 
He  wrote  against  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
workmen,  which,  in  his  time,  were  appalling, 
and  conducted  upon  the  vast  scale  of  Betalhalla 
and  the  old  Norse  gods.  "Week  in,  week  out, 
from  morn  till  night,"  they  poured  down  their 
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throats  gallon  after  gallon  of  the  mightiest 
brews  which  the  vats  of  Sheffield  and  Rother- 
ham  could  produce.  They  were  great  gin-lov- 
ers also;  and  on  Saturday  nights,  after  they 
had  received  their  wages,  the  gin-shops  were 
crowded  with  unwomanly  women,  surrounded 
by  gangs  of  unclean  and  ragged  children;  greasy, 
grimy,  drunken,  and  riotous  men,  smoking 
short,  black,  culty  pipes,  lolling  over  the  sump- 
tuous counters  in  groups  of  two  and  three,  or 
sitting  together  at  little  side-tables  drinking 
gin  and  water  hot,  their  ghastly  faces  looming 
suggestively  through  the  steam  and  the  tobacco 
fumes,  as  they  sang  in  chorus  their  lewd  and 
profane  songs. 

This  was  a  great  sorrow  to  Elliott,  who,  al- 
though a  political  economist  after  the  strait- 
est  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  had  a  heart  in 
him  as  big  as  a  kingdom,  and  yearned  after  the 
social  and  moral  elevation  of  these  lost  and 
degraded  men.  He  knew  what  pretty  cottages, 
what  neat  and  befitting  furniture,  what  pleas- 
ant gardens,  what  happy  homes  they  were, 
each  one  of  them,  throwing  away  at  these 
brutal  orgies.  A  grinder,  who  would  work  full 
time — which  the  most  would  not  do,  being 
rarely  at  their  wheels  more  than  two  or  three 
days  in  the  week — could  earn  from  three  to 
five  pounds — a  large  sum  in  England,  and  quite 
as  much  as  many  a  country  squire  gets  from 
his  rent-roll  wherewith  to  sustain  the  dignity 
of  his  household. 

The  greater  part  of  the  money  thus  earn- 
ed the  Sheffield  grinder  spends  in  drink  and 
debauchery,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  he 
has  a  taste  for  hunting,  when  he  takes  out  his 
certificate,  mounts  a  lad  on  a  pony  with  a 
couple  of  large  sacks  for  his  saddle-bags,  and 
ascending  the  steep  sides  of  a  seventeen-hand 
horse  himself,  his  gun  swung  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  his  dogs  following  him,  he  rides  off 
to  the  nearest  preserve  and  shoots  all  the  game 
he  can  spring,  which  the  boy  deposits  in  the 
sacks  aforesaid,  and  when  they  are  full  rides 
off  with  them  to  Sheffield,  where  they  are 
publicly  sold  to  the  game-dealer,  both  parties 
making  a  good  profit  out  of  the  transaction. 
If  the  grinder  happens  to  come  across  a  game- 
keeper on  these  foraging  expeditions,  a  sturdy 
fight  generally  ensues,  in  which  the  grinder  is 
nearly  always  the  victor.  He  is  sure  to  be 
pulled  up,  however,  before  the  magistrates,  and 
is  always  prepared  for  the  fine  that  follows, 
which  is  simply  a  fine  for  trespass,  because 
having  bought  his  license  to  kill  game,  he  can 
not  be  classed  with  and  punished  as  a  poacher! 
Many  grinders  make  this  a  regular  trade  in  the 
shooting-season,  much  to   the  annoyance  and 


rage  of  the  manor  lords,  who  are  the  victims  of 
this  cunning  game. 

Unhappily  the  money  thus  acquired  is  not 
stored  for  the  "things  of  a  man,"  for  homes,  or 
for  setting  up  a  business  on  their  own  account; 
but  it  is  squandered  in  drink,  gambling,  and 
the  nameless  dreadful  crimes  which  these 
lead  to. 

Elliott  labored  to  get  them  and  the  workmen 
generally  to  attend  the  Mechanics'  Institution 
of  an  evening,  where  there  were  classes  open 
for  instruction,  and  a  good  reading-room  and 
library,  as  well  as  periodical  lectures  and  con- 
certs, but  with  very  small  success.  In  his  po- 
ems, addressed  specially  to  this  class,  he  taxed 
all  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  his  muse  to  show 
the  blessings  of  a  sober,  intelligent  home,  how- 
ever humble,  compared  with  the  filth,  squalor, 
and  wretchedness  of  the  drunkard's  lodging- 
place.  There  is  a  very  pleasing  and  hopeful 
poem  of  this  class  in  his  works,  called  "The 
Home  of  Taste,"  which  is  all  the  more  inter- 
esting to  me  because  I  chance  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  mechanic  whose  sobriety, 
intelligence,  and  happy  household  are  the  sub- 
jects of  its  celebration.  I  will  transcribe  it 
here  that  the  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
kind  of  poetical  machinery  which  he  employed 
to  aid  in  the  great  and  well-nigh  impossible 
social  and  moral  reform  of  the  Sheffield  work- 
men: 

THE  HOME  OF  TASTE. 
You  seek  a  home  of  taste,  and  find 

The  proud  mechanic  there; 
Rich  as  a  king,  and  less  a  slave, 

Throned  in  the  elbow  chair! 
Or  on  his  sofa,  reading  Locke, 

Beside  his  open  door! 
Why  start?     Why  envy  worth  like  his, 

The  carpet  on  his  floor? 

You  seek  the  home  of  sluttery — 

"  Is  John  at  home?"  you  say; 
"  No,  sir;  he  's  at  the  '  Sportman's  Arms;' 

The  dog  fight 's  o'er  the  way." 
0,  lift  the  workman's  heart  and  mind 

Above  low,  sensual  sin! 
Give  him  a  home!  the  home  of  taste! 

Outbid  the  house  of  sin! 

0,  give  him  taste!  it  is  the  link 

Which  binds  us  to  the  skies — 
A  bridge  of  rainbows  thrown  across 

The  gulf  of  tears  and  sighs; 
Or  like  a  widower's  little  one — 

An  angel  in  a  child — 
That  leads  him  to  her  mother's  chair, 

And  shows  him  how  she  smiled. 

Elliott  knew  that,  apart  from  the  regenera- 
ting influences  of  religion,  the  workman  could 
only  be  elevated  by  the  cultivation  of  his  taste, 
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feelings,  and  intellectual  faculties.  Hence  he 
exhorted  him  to  ceaseless  thrift  and  industry, 
and  to  the  study  of  good  and  ennobling  books 
in  his  leisure  hours.  To  stimulate  him  to  this 
course  he  wrote  poems,  as  I  said,  like  that  just 
quoted,  and  showed  that  the  limited  means  of 
the  industrious  classes  was  no  bar  to  elegance 
and  happiness.  He  gathered  to  his  name  a 
number  of  young  and  intelligent  workmen,  who 
called  themselves  "The  Elliott  Club,"  who 
adopted  his  counsels,  studied  his  poetry,  and 
became  ultimately,  each  one  of  them,  the  cen- 
ter of  a  little  home-circle  of  civilization — happy 
husbands,  fathers,  and  citizens.  This  was  a 
great  good  gained  so  far,  and,  indeed,  this  is 
the  only  way  by  which  society,  from  its  center 
to  its  circumference,  can  be  reached  and  re- 
formed. Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  a  man 
is  the  epitome  of  his  country;  that  he  is  the 
country — considered  as  a  people — on  the  unit 
scale.  You  multiply  him  by  the  sum  total  of 
the  population,  and  you  find  him  swelled  into 
the  millions  thereof.  Reformation,  therefore, 
must  begin  with  the  individual.  Let  each  man 
reform  himself,  or,  better  still,  let  him  be  re- 
generated by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  problem 
of  the  social  reformation  is  solved. 

In  this  country  we  can  form  but  a  poor  idea, 
thank  God !  of  the  great  ignorance,  the  dreadful 
degradation  and  destitution  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  English  workmen.  This  holds 
good  with  respect  even  to  the  manufacturing 
population,  and  in  1845  I  discovered  a  large 
city  in  Yorkshire — without  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope— containing  150,000  or  130,000  souls — I 
forget  the  exact  figures — in  which  there  was 
not  a  single  school  provided  for  the  factory 
workers  or  their  children.  There  were  "na- 
tional schools,"  it  is  true,  of  a  sort;  but  these 
did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  a  people  who 
were  doomed  to  rise  every  morning  at  stroke 
of  bell — in  Summer  at  6  o'clock,  in  Winter  at 
7  o'clock,  and  work  all  day  in  the  mills  and 
factories,  from  that  hour  in  the  morning  till  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Incredible  as  this  may 
seem  to  school-loving  Americans,  who  really 
care  for  their  fellow-citizens,  no  matter  of  how 
poor  a  degree  they  may  chance  to  be,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless true;  and  the  Ego  of  this  memoir 
may  record  the  fact,  he  hopes  without  being 
charged  with  egotism,  that  he,  at  that  time 
editor  of  the  famous  radical  journal,  the  "Leeds 
Times,"  threw  up  his  position  there,  and  in 
heart-felt  sympathy  for  these  unhappy  work- 
men, devoted  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  of 
his  life  in  the  establishment  of  a  people's  col- 
lege for  their  exclusive  instruction  and  benefit; 
that  he  left  it  with  eleven  hundred  students — 


all  working  men — in  its  classes,  and  a  staff  of 
between  sixty  and  seventy  masters,  paid  and 
voluntary. 

This  is  a  mere  item  by  the  way,  introduced 
here  to  show  the  inherent  barbarism  of  the 
British  Government  in  its  dealings  with  the 
"great  unwashed,"  as  the  London  Times  once 
designated  the  industrial  classes  of  that  coun- 
try; a  barbarism  all  the  more  savage  and  bru- 
tal because  it  is  the  offspring  of  a  highly-re- 
fined civilization,  which,  under  the  name  of 
aristocracy,  designed  it  to  crush  every  sem- 
blance of  popular  liberty  in  its  cradle;  believing 
that  where  "ignorance  is  bliss"  tyranny  is 
strongest  and  most  unassailable.  The  "Peo- 
ple's College"  alluded  to  is  still  in  full  vigor 
and  usefulness — the  largest  in  the  United  King- 
dom— with  a  school  of  design  attached  to  it, 
which  has  developed  some  notable  examples  of 
artistic  ability,  and  vastly  improved  the  taste 
and  style,  in  patterns  and  colors,  of  those  cun- 
ning magicians  of  the  loom,  who  in  this  city 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  fancy  manu- 
facture of  England. 

Elliott  was  deeply  interested  in  the  fortunes 
of  this  great  educational  experiment.  The  cur- 
riculum of  instruction  extended  over  a  wide 
field,  and  embraced  some  important  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge.  It  was  large,  lib- 
eral, and  practical,  having  an  eye  to  the  work 
of  the  locality,  and  designing  to  make  the  work- 
men artists  in  their  several  professions.  Chem- 
istry, illustrated  by  practical  experiments;  the 
three  great  modern  European  languages,  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  mathematics  were  included  in 
the  programme,  and  attracted  many  students. 
"Your  college,  sir,"  said  Elliott,  in  speaking  of 
it,  "is  a  man-maker.  You  have  established  it 
upon  the  principle  that  man  is  to  be  educated 
because  he  is  a  man;  and  as  this  is  God's  in- 
tention, it  must  have  God's  sanction  and  bless- 
ing. O,  how  the  Tory  lords  and  parsons  must 
love  yon!  Why,  sir,  you  are  teaching  afresh 
and  practicing  for  the  first  time  in  the  working- 
man's  case,  in  England,  the  great  doctrine 
taught  by  the  ever-blessed  Christ  long  sorrow- 
ful centuries  ago,  that  all  men  are  equal  before 
God;  and  that  the  soul  of  a  shoe-black  is  as 
precious  in  his  sight  as  the  soul  of  a  duke  or 
an  archbishop.  Such  doctrine  is  dangerous,  sir! 
It  will  subvert  the  estates  of  the  realm.  It 
means  life,  light,  liberty,  and  justice  to  every 
member  of  the  commonwealth!  for  that  is  the 
bottommost  meaning  and  result  of  education. 
Sir,  you  deserve  to  be  put  into  the  stocks  as  a 
common  benefactor!  You  are  perpetrating 
treason  against  the  tyranny  of  kings  and  lord- 
lings  day  by  day.     They  want  to  keep  the  peo- 
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pie  in  ignorance  that  they  may  the  better  and 
the  more  safely  plunder  them,  and  hold  back 
from  them  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  Off 
with  him,  gentlemen  'Horn  Fists!'  'Padding 
Yeads!'  'Fustian  Jackets !' — off  with  him  to 
the  Rock!  I  see  already  the  great  sun-eyes  of 
an  awful,  terrible,  appalling  Republic  flashing 
ominously  athwart  the  chaotic  ruins  of  the 
dead  system  which  you  are  so  traitorously 
helping  to  demolish,  and  I  would  to  God,  sir, 
that  we  had  a  cricket  like  you  in  our  town !" 

I  give  this  speech  for  two  or  three  reasons, 
one  of  which  is  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
poet's  ordinary  style  in  conversation,  and  an 
example  of  the  mixed  humor,  earnestness,  and 
badinage  which  he  sometimes  affected  when  the 
subject  touched  and  interested  him.  The  En- 
glish had  to  fight  for  every  gleam  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  illumination  which  they  possess. 
All  their  liberties  have  been  rung  piecemeal 
from  their  rulers  amid  the  roar  of  battle  and 
the  throes  of  revolution;  or  otherwise  they 
have  been  conceded  through  the  dread  and  fear 
of  the  popular  uprisings.  They  have  had  to 
beg  to  learn  to  read,  or  for  permission  to  teach 
themselves  to  read.  And  as  for  speaking — free 
political  or  religious  speaking — that  was  a 
license  reserved  till  quite  late  years  for  the 
House  of  Commons  only,  and  used  by  that 
august  assemblage  of  the  expressed  noodleism 
of  the  country,  often  very  sparingly,  and  in 
perpetual  terror  of  the  falling  down  of  the  sus- 
pended sword — hung  there  by  King  George  III 
to  intimidate  those  who  had  the  will  but  not 
the  courage  to  fear  God  and  act  justly. 

Thanks  to  the  American  Republic,  which  has 
not  "burst,"  the  English  people  and  the  Euro- 
pean nationalities  are  still  struggling  toward 
that  great  light,  thankful  for  its  reflected  rays, 
and  hopeful  that  one  day  they  will  have  a  re- 
public of  their  own — a  genuine  republic,  when 
the  vox  populi  shall,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  be 
the  vox  Dei. 

I  wish  there  were  room  for  more  talk  about 
Elliott  in  this  present  issue  of  your  magazine. 
He  was  such  a  noble  fellow — of  such  true  hu- 
man grit — so  grimly  earnest  also  in  this  more 
than  half-frivolous  age — redeemed  only  by  the 
sublime  war  for  God's  truth  and  the  rights  of 
men,  now  being  enacted  on  this  continent — that 
it  is  refreshing  to  hear  of  him.  He  also  could 
write  battle  songs;  and  had  he  been  alive  now 
the  mighty  heart  of  the  grand  old  bard  would 
have  leaped  once  again  into  still  more  triumph- 
ant song  inspired  by  the  unnumberable  hosts, 
the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  the  shoutings  of  the 
captains,  and  the  rejoicings — in  a  war  which  in- 
volves the  tremendous  issues  of  human  liberty, 


not  here  only,  but  all  the  wide  world  over. 
Judge  from  the  specimen  below  what  we  might 
have  got  from  him  if  he  also  had  not  "gone 
over  to  the  majority." 

BATTLE  SONG. 

Day,  like  our  souls,  is  fiercely  dark — 

What  then?     'T  is  day! 
We  sleep  no  more:  the  cock  crows — hark! 

To  arms!  away. 
They  come!  they  come!  the  knell  is  rung 

Of  us,  or  them; 
Wide  o'er  their  march  the  pomp  is  flung 

Of  gold  and  gem. 
What  collared  hound  of  lawless  sway, 

To  famine  dear — 
What  pensioned  slave  of  Attila 

Leads  on  the  rear? 
Come  they  from  Scythian  wilds  afar 

Our  blood  to  spill? 
Wear  they  the  livery  of  the  Czar? 

They  do  his  will. 
Nor  tasseled  silk,  nor  epaulet, 

Nor  plume,  nor  corse; 
No  splendor  gilds,  all  sternly  met 

Our  foot  and  horse. 
But  dark  and  still,  we  inly  glow, 

Condensed  in  ire! 
Strike,  tawdry  slaves!  and  ye  shall  know 

Our  gloom  is  fire; 
In  vain  your  pomp,  ye  evil  powers 

Insults  the  land; 
Wrongs,  and  vengeance,  and  the  cause  are  ours! 

An-d  God's  right  hand! 
Madmen!  they  trample  into  snakes 

The  wormy  clod! 
Like  fire  beneath  their  feet  awakes 

The  sword  of  God. 
Behind,  before,  above,  below, 

They  rouse  the  brave! 
Where'er  they  go,  they  make  a  foe, 

Or  find  a  grave. 

Elliott's  hatred  of  the  aristocracy,  as  a  power 
oppressive  of  the  people,  standing  always  in 
the  pathway  of  their  progress,  resolute  to  keep 
them  in  ignorance  that  thereby  they  might 
continue  to  hold  them  in  bondage,  was  the  in- 
spiration behind  this  startling  lyric — this  audi- 
ble summons  to  battle.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
one  day,  sooner  or  later,  the  "tasseled  silk  and 
epaulet"  would  have  to  confront  the  people 
"condensed  in  ire;"  but  he  never  encouraged 
an  appeal  to  physical  force.  It  was  to  be  a 
battle  of  principles,  not  of  flesh-and-blood  men, 
for  which  he  hoped  to  get  another  charter  of 
liberty  for  the  people.  I  suppose  that  no  man 
living  in  his  time  did  more  to  forward  the  Re- 
form Bill,  to  popularize  the  doctrines  of  the 
Chartists  among  the  middle  classes,  and  to  ren- 
der the  Corn  Laws  infamous,  than  he  did  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  songs. 

It   is  curious  that  all   his  best  poetry,  or  at 
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least,  the  greater  part  of  it,  had  been  published 
before  he  commenced  his  crusade  against  the 
Corn  Laws;  for  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of 
establishing  the  first  Anti-Corn-Law  Associa- 
tion, which  he  started  in  Sheffield  long  before 
Richard  Cobden,  the  Luther,  and  John  Bright, 
the  Melancthon  of  the  revolution,  appeared  upon 
that  mighty  platform.  I  say  it  is  curious  that 
this  should  have  been  the  fact  in  respect  to  the 
historical  order  of  his  poetical  effusions,  and 
that  he  should  have  gathered  so  few  laurels 
from  so  great  a  wealth  of  literary  production; 
for  till  the  publication  of  the  "Ranter"  he  was 
known  only  to  a  very  narrow  circle,  and  he 
was  indebted  to  the  "Corn-Law  Rhymes"  for 
his  first  authentic  literary  recognition.  This  is 
the  real  marvel  to  me ;  for  although  the 
"Rhymes"  have  the  genuine  ichor  in  them, 
and  ring  with  the  sweetest  music,  they  are  but 
trifles  light  as  air  compared  with  his  elaborate 
poems — "The  Village  Patriarch,"  for  example, 
which  contains  descriptive  and  pathetic  passa- 
ges that  no  English  poet  need  blush  to  ac- 
knowledge. Colonel,  now  General,  T.  Perro- 
nette  Thompson,  one  of  the  finest  scholars  in 
England,  and  a  profound  political  economist,  at 
whose  feet  John  Stewart  Mill  deemed  it  an 
honor  to  sit  and  learn,  was  Elliott's  political 
father;  and  he  used  to  say  that  the  only  four 
books  worth  preserving  in  any  general  confla- 
gration of  the  world  and  carrying  over  to  the 
world  to  come,  were  the  Bible,  Homer,  Euclid, 
and  the  "Corn-Law  Catechism."  Very  few 
readers  have  seen  any  specimens  of  these  re- 
markable productions,  which  introduced  Elliott 
at  once  to  fame  and  honor,  and  made  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bulwer,  and  poet-laureate  Southey,  Dr. 
Bowring,  William  Howitt,  and  a  host  of  other 
celebrities,  his  friends.     Here  is  one  of  them: 

CAGED  EATS. 

Ye  coop  us  up  and  tax  our  bread, 

And  wonder  why  we  pine; 
But  ye  are  fat,  and  round,  and  red, 

And  filled  with  tax-bought  wine; 
Thus  twelve  rats  starve  while  three  rats  thrive — 

Like  you,  on  mine  and  me — 
When  fifteen  rats  are  caged  alive, 

With  food  for  nine  and  three. 

Haste!  havoc's  torch  begins  to  flow — 

The  ending  is  begun; 
Make  haste!  Destruction  thinks  you  slow, 

Make  haste  to  be  undone! 
Why  are  ye  called  "My  Lord"  and  "Squire," 

While  fed  by  mine  and  me? 
And  wringing  food,  and  clothes,  and  fire, 

From  bread-taxed  misery? 

Make  haste,  slow  rogues!  prohibit  trade! 

Prohibit  honest  gain! 
Turn  all  the  good  that  God  hath  made 
Vdl.  XXV.— 36 


To  fear,  and  hate,  and  pain; 
Till  beggars  all,  assassins  all, 

All  cannibals  we  be, 
And  Death  shall  have  no  funeral 

From  shipless  sea  to  sea. 

None  of  the  poems,  however,  which  I  have  here 
quoted,  give  any  thing  like  a  fair  idea  of  Elli- 
ott's power  and  genius  as  a  poet.  I  could  make 
a  selection  from  his  poems  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  match  in  a  similar  selection  from  any 
modern  author  who  keeps  a  horse  at  the  Muse's 
stables  on  Parnassus.  A  wondrous  melody  and 
pathos  are  in  him,  and  he  uses  a  magnificent 
diction.  He  has  also  a  rare  power  of  condensa- 
tion, which  he  says  is  a  trick  that  he  learned 
from  Young's  "Night  Thoughts."  He  writes 
often  and  mostly  in  aphorisms,  giving  us  the 
result  of  thought,  as  with  a  lash  of  fire,  with- 
out the  cold  process.  Lord  Bacon  says  that 
aphoristic  writing  is  the  most  difficult  and 
skilled  of  all  composition,  being  taken  from  the 
pith  and  heart  of  the  sciences,  which  is  good 
for  Elliott!  I  can  not  conclude  this  running 
fire  of  gossip  without  presenting  the  reader 
with  one  specimen  at  least  of  Elliott's  highest 
style  and  manner.  I  know  of  no  finer  poem  of 
its  class  in  literature  than  that  which  he  calls 

LEAVES  AND  MEN. 

Drop,  drop  into  the  grave,  old  leaf! 

Drop,  drop  into  the  grave! 
Thy  acorns  grown,  thy  acorns  sown — 

Drop,  drop  into  the  grave. 
December's  tempests  rave,  old  leaf, 
Above  thy  forest  grave,  old  leaf! 

Drop,  drop  into  the  grave. 

The  birds  in  Spring  will  sweetly  sing 

That  death  alone  is  sad; 
The  grass  will  grow,  the  primrose  show 

That  death  alone  is  sad: 
Lament  above  thy  grave,  old  leaf; 
For  what  has  life  to  do  with  grief? 

'T  is  death  alone  that 's  sad. 

What  then?     We  two  have  both  lived  through 

The  sunshine  and  the  rain; 
And  blessed  be  He,  to  me  and  thee 

Who  sent  his  sun  and  rain! 
We  've  had  our  sun  and  rain,  old  leaf, 
And  God  will  send  again,  old  leaf, 

The  sunshine  and  the  rain. 

Race  after  race  of  leaves  and  men 

Bloom,  wither,  and  are  gone- 
As  winds  and  waters  rise  and  fall, 

So  life  and  death  roll  on; 
And  long  as  ocean  heaves,  old  leaf, 
And  bud  and  fade  the  leaves,  old  leaf, 

Will  life  and  death  roll  on. 
How  like  am  I  to  thee,  old  leaf! 

We'll  drop  together  down; 
How  like  art  thou  to  me,  old  leaf! 

We  '11  drop  together  down. 
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I  'm  gray,  and  thou  art  brown,  old  leaf! 
We  '11  drop  together  down,  old  leaf, 
We  '11  drop  together  down. 

Drop,  drop  into  the  grave,  old  leaf! 

Drop,  drop  into  the  grave! 
Thy  acorns  grown,  thy  acorns  sown — 

Drop,  drop  into  the  grave. 
December's  tempests  rave,  old  leaf, 
Above  thy  forest  grave,  old  leaf! 

Drop,  drop  into  the  grave. 


THE  POOR  WASHERWOMAN. 


"T  DECLARE  I  have  a  half  a  mind  to  put 
-L  this  bed-quilt  into  the  wash  to-day.  It 
does  not  really  need  to  go,  either;  but  I  think 
I  will  send  it  down." 

"Why  will  you  put  it  in,  Mary,  if  it  does 
*not  need  to  go?"  inquired  her  good  old  aunt, 
in  her  quiet  and  expressive  way. 

"Why,  you  see,  aunt,  we  have  but  a  small 
wash  to-day;  so  small  that  Susan  will  get 
through  by  1  o'clock,  at  least,  and  I  shall  have 
to  pay  her  the  same  as  though  she  worked  till 
night;  so" — 

"Stop  a  moment,  dear,"  said  the  old  lady 
gently;  "stop  a  moment  and  think.  Suppose 
you  were  in  the  situation  poor  Susan  is,  obliged, 
you  tell  me,  to  toil  over  the  wash-tub  six  days 
out  of  the  seven,  for  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  would  you  not  be  glad,  once  in  a  while,  to 
get  through  before  night,  to  have  a  few  hours 
of  daylight  to  labor  for  yourself  and  family,  or, 
better  still,  a  few  hours  to  rest?  Mary,  dear, 
it  is  a  hard,  hard  way  for  a  woman  to  earn  a 
living;  begrudge  not  the  poor  creature  an  easy 
day.  This  is  the  fourth  day  in  succession  she 
has  risen  by  candlelight,  and  plodded  through 
the  cold,  here  and  there,  to  her  customers' 
houses  and  toiled  away  her  existence.  Let  her 
go  at  noon,  if  she  gets  through;  who  knows 
but  she  may  have  come  from  the  sick-bed  of 
some  loved  one,  and  counts  the  hours,  yes,  the 
minutes,  till  she  can  return,  fearing  that  she 
may  be  too  late?  Put  it  back  on  the  bed,  and 
sit  down  here  while  I  tell  you  what  one  poor 
washerwoman  endured  because  her  employer 
did  as  you  would  to  make  out  the  wash." 

And  the  old  woman  took  off  her  glasses  and 
wiped  away  the  tears  that  gathered  in  her  aged 
eyes,  and  then,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  related 
the  promised  story. 

"There  was  never  a  more  blithesome  bridal 
than  that  of  Ida  R.  None  ever  had  higher 
hopes;  more  blissful  anticipation.  She  married 
the  man  of  her  choice;  one  of  whom  any  woman 
might  be  proud.  Few,  indeed,  bad  a  sunnier 
life  in  prospect  than  she  had. 


"And  for  ten  years  there  fell  no  shadow  on 
her  path.  Her  home  was  one  of  beauty  and 
real  comfort;  her  husband  the  same,  kind,  gen- 
tle, loving  man  as  in  the  days  of  courtship; 
winning  laurels  every  year  in  his  profession; 
adding  new  comforts  to  his  home,  and  new  joys 
to  his  fireside.  And,  besides  these  blessings, 
God  had  given  another;  a  little  crib  stood  by 
the  bedside,  its  tenant  a  golden-haired  baby- 
boy,  the  image  of  its  noble  father,  and  dearer 
than  aught  else  the  world  can  offer. 

"But  I  must  not  dwell  on  these  happy  times; 
my  story  has  to  do  with  other  days.  It  was 
with  them  as  it  has  often  been  with  others; 
just  when  the  cup  was  sweetest,  it  was  dashed 
away.  A  series  of  misfortunes  and  reverses 
occurred  with  startling  rapidity,  and  swept 
away  from  them  every  thing  but  love  and  their 
babe.  Spared  to  each  other  and  to  that,  they 
bore  a  brave  heart,  and  in  a  distant  city  began 
a  new  fortune.  Well  and  strongly  did  they 
struggle,  and  at  length  began  again  to  see  the 
sunlight  of  prosperity  shine  upon  their  home. 
But  a  little  while  it  staid,  and  the  shadow 
fell.  The  husband  sickened,  and  lay  for  many 
months  upon  a  weary  couch,  languishing,  not 
only  from  mental  and  bodily  pain,  but  often- 
times for  food  and  medicine.  All  that  she  could 
do  the  wife  performed  with  .a  faithful  hand. 
She  went  from  one  thing  to  another,  till,  at 
length,  she,  who  had  worn  a  satin  garment  upon 
her  bridal  day,  toiled  at  the  wash-tub  for  the 
scantiest  living.  In  a  dreary  Winter,  long  be- 
fore light,  she  would  rise,  morning  after  morn- 
ing, and  labor  for  the  dear  ones  of  her  lowly 
home.  Often  she  had  to  set  off  through  the 
cold,  deep  snow,  and  grope  her  way  to  kitch- 
ens sometimes  smoky  and  gloomy,  and  toil 
there  at  rubbing,  rinsing,  and  starching,  not 
unfrequently  wading  knee-deep  in  the  drifts  to 
hang  out  the  clothes  that  froze,  even  ere  she  had 
fastened  them  to  the  line.  And  when  night 
came,  with  her  scanty  earnings,  she  would  again 
grope  through  the  cold  snow  to  her  ofttimes 
lightless  and  tireless  home;  for  her  husband 
was  too  sick  to  tend  even  the  fire,  or  to  strike 
a  light.  And  0,  with  what  a  shivering  heart 
she  would  draw  near,  fearing  ever  she  would 
be  too  late!  It  is  a  fact,  that  for  six  weeks  at 
one  time,  she  never  saw  the  face  of  her  hus- 
band or  her  child,  save  by  lamplight,  except  on 
the  Sabbath.  How  glad  she  would  have  been 
to  have  had,  once  in  a  while,  a  small  washing 
gathered  for  her! 

"One  dark  Winter  morning,  as  she  was  pre- 
paring the  frugal  breakfast,  and  getting  every 
thing  ready  before  she  left,  her  husband  called 
her  to  the  bedside. 
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"  'Ida,'  said  he,  in  almost  a  whisper,  'I  want 
you  to  try  and  come  home  early  to-night;  be 
home  before  the  light  goes;  do,  Ida!' 

"'I'll  try,'  answered  she  with  a  choking 
utterance. 

"  'Do  try,  Ida.  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  see 
your  face  by  daylight.  To-day  is  Friday.  I 
have  not  seen  it  since  Sunday.  I  must  look 
upon  it  once  again.' 

"'Do  you  feel  worse?'  asked  she,  anxiously, 
feeling  his  pulse  as  she  spoke. 

"  'No,  no,  I  think  not;  but  I  do  want  to  see 
your  face  once  more  by  sunlight;  I  can  not  wait 
till  Sunday.' 

"Gladly  would  she  have  tarried  by  his  bed- 
side till  the  sunlight  had  stolen  through  the 
little  window,  but  it  might  not  be.  Money 
was  wanted,  and  she  must  go  forth  to  labor. 
She  left  her  husband.  She  reached  the  kitchen 
of  her  employer,  and  with  a  troubled  face  waited 
for  the  basket  to  be  brought.  A  smile  played 
upon  her  wan  face  as  she  assorted  its  contents. 
She  could  get  through  easily  by  two  o'clock; 
yes,  and  if  she  hurried,  perhaps  by  one.  Love 
and  anxiety  lent  new  strength  to  her  weary 
arms,  and  five  minutes  after  the  clock  struck 
one,  she  was  just  about  emptying  the  tubs, 
when  the  mistress  came  in  with  a  couple  of 
bed-quilts,  saying, 

"'As  you  have  a.  small  wash,  Ida,  I  think 
you  may  do  these  yet.' 

"After  the  mistress  had  turned  her  back,  a 
cry  of  agony,  wrung  from  the  deepest  fountain 
of  the  washerwoman's  heart,  gushed  to  her 
lips.  Smothering  it  as  best  she  could,  she  set 
to  work  and  rinsed  and  hung  out.  It  was  half 
j  ast  three  when  she  started  for  home — an  hour 
too  late!"  and  the  aged  narrator  sobbed  aloud. 

"An  hour  too  late!"  continued  she,  after  a 
long  pause.  "Her  husband  was  almost  gone. 
He  had  strength  given  him  to  whisper  a  few 
words  to  his  half-frantic  wife,  to  tell  her  how 
he  longed  to  look  upon  her  face;  that  he  could 
not  see  her  then,  he  lay  in  the  shadow  of 
death.  One  hour  she  pillowed  his  head  upon 
her  suffering  heart,  and  then  he  was  at  rest! 

"Mary,  Mary,  dear!"  and  there  was  a  soul- 
touching  emphasis  in  the  aged  woman's  words, 
"  be  kind  to  your  washerwoman.  Instead  of 
striving  to  make  her  day's  work  as  long  as  may 
be,  shorten  it,  lighten  it.  Few  women  will  go 
out  washing  daily,  unless  their  needs  are  press- 
ing. No  woman  on  her  bridal  day  expects  to 
labor  in  that  way,  and  be  sure,  Mary,  when  she 
is  constrained  to  do  so,  it  is  her  last  resort. 
That  poor  woman,  laboring  now  so  hard  for 
you,  has  not  always  been  a  washerwoman.  She 
has  passed  through  terrible   trials,  too.     I  can 


read  her  history  in  her  pale,  sad  face.  Be  kind 
to  her;  pay  her  what  she  asks,  and  let  her  go 
home  as  early  as  she  can." 

"You  have  finished  in  good  time  to-day,  Su- 
san," said  Mary,  as  the  washerwoman,  with  her 
old  cloak  and  hood  on,  entered  the  pleasant 
room  for  the  money  she  had  earned. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have,  and  my  heart  is  relieved 
of  a  heavy  load.  I  was  afraid  I  should  be  kept 
till  night,  and  I  am  needed  so  at  home." 

"Is  there  sickness  there?"  said  the  aunt 
kindly. 

Tears  gushed  to  the  woman's  eyes  as  she 
answered: 

"Ah,  ma'am!  I  left  my  baby  almost  dead 
this  morning;  he  will  be  quite  so  to-morrow, 
I  know  it.  I  have  seen  it  too  many  times,  and 
none  but  a  child  of  nine  years  to  attend  him 
0,  I  must  go,  and  quickly!" 

And  grasping  the  money  she  had  toiled  for 
while  her  babe  was  dying,  she  hurried  to  her 
dreary  home.  Shortly  after  they  followed  her; 
the  young  wife,  who  had  never  known  sorrow, 
and  the  aged  matron,  whose  hair  was  white 
with  trouble,  followed  her  home — the  home  of 
the  drunkard's  babes. 

She  was  not  too  late.  The  little  dying  boy 
knew  its  mother.  But  at  midnight  he  died, 
and  then  kind  hands  took  from  the  mother  the 
breathless  form,  closed  those  bright  eyes, 
straightened  the  tiny  limbs,  and  bathed  the 
cold  clay,  folding  about  it  the  pure  white 
shroud;  yes,  and  more,  they  gave  what  the  poor 
so  seldom  have,  time  to  weep. 

"0,  aunt,"  said  Mary,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
"if  my  heart  blesses  you,  how  much  more  must 
poor  Susan's?  Had  it  not  been  for  you,  she 
would  have  been  too  late.  It  has  been  a  sad 
yet  holy  lesson.  I  shall  always  be  kind  to  the 
poor  washerwoman.  But,  aunt,  was  not  the 
story  you  told  me  a  true  one — all  true,  I 
mean?" 

"The  reality  of  that  story  whitened  this  head, 
when  it  had  seen  but  thirty  Summers,  and  the 
memory  of  it  has  been  one  of  my  keenest  sor- 
rows. It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  I  should 
pity  the  poor  washerwoman." 


Divine  Providence  tempers  his  blessings  to 
secure  their  better  effect.  He  keeps  our  joys 
and  our  fears  on  an  even  balance,  that  we  may 
neither  presume  nor  despair.  By  such  compo- 
sitions God  is  pleased  to  make  both  our  crosses 
more  toleraole,  and  our  enjoyments  more  whole- 
some and  safe. —  Wogan. 
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"Now  for  the  fight!   now  for  the  cannon  peal! 

Forward   through  blood,  and   toil,  and   cloud,  and 
fire; 
Glorious  the  shout,  the  shock,  the  clash  of  steel, 

The  volley's  roll,  the  rocket's  blasting  spire." 

"  There  was  lack  of  woman's  nursing, 
There  was  dearth  of  woman's  tears." 


THOUGH  the  war  for  the  Union  has  been 
marked  by  many  thrilling  episodes  and 
crises,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  which  will  stand 
forth  in  more  bold  relief  upon  the  pages  of 
history  than  that  which  culminated  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  1863,  upon  Pennsylvania 
soil.  Then  and  there  the  largest  and  best- 
appointed  army  of  the  Union  met  the  best- 
organized,  most  ably-commanded,  and  in  every 
way  most  formidable  army  of  the  rebellion  in 
an  open,  pitched  battle,  upon  the  result  of 
which  were  staked  the  very  existence  of  this 
nation.  It  may  be  that  other  engagements 
have  since  occurred  which,  in  a  popular  sense, 
have  been  more  decisive;  but  it  needs  no 
prophet  to  foretell  (hat  to  this  one  above  all 
others  history  will  ascribe  the  credit  of  being 
the  turning  battle  of  the  war.  Here  the  most 
powerful  and  most  dangerous  blow  ever  dealt 
by  its  armed  foes  against  the  life  of  the  Re- 
public was  made  to  recoil  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  gave  it.  Had  the  result  been  other- 
wise, one's  heart  sickens  to  contemplate  the 
disastrous  results  that  must  have  followed. 
There  was  but  one  obstacle  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  going  to  Washington,  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia, or,  in  short,  wherever  through  our 
rich  Northern  land  he  chose  to  direct  his  line 
of  march.  That  obstacle  was  the  Army  of  (he 
Potomac.  That  army  once  thoroughly  routed, 
the  rebel  chieftain  was  at  liberty  to  go  where 
and  do  what  he  pleased.  In  forty-eight  hours 
he  would  have  hoisted  the  Confederate  flag 
upon  the  pinnacles  and  steeples  of  the  Monu- 
mental City.  In  forty-eight  more  his  cannon 
would  have  been  thundering  at  the  gates  of 
AA^ashington.  In  the  mean  time  the  Northern 
sympathizers  with  secession,  having  perfected 
their  organization  and  prepared  themselves  for 
the  emergency,  now  taking  their  cue  from  the 
success  of  the  rebel  army,  would  have  estab- 
lished mob  rule  over  the  whole  chain  of  Atlan- 
tic cities,  torn  up  the  railroads,  destroyed  sup- 
plies, cut  off  reinforcements,  and  thus  paralyzed 
the  whole  machinery  of  our  Government.  Such 
was    the    gigantic    plot    against    our   liberties 


which  was  balked  and  overthrown  on  the 
plains  of  Gettysburg.  That  it  was  not  carried 
to  complete  success  is  due  under  God  only  to 
the  obstinate  valor  and  patriotic  endurance  of 
the  heroes  who  for  three  days  and  nights  with- 
stood on  Cemetery  Hill  the  surging  hosts  of 
rebellion,  and  finally  drove  them  shattered  and 
routed  down  its  crimsoned  slope.  Those  who 
witnessed  the  desperation  with  which  the 
enemy  charged  our  lines,  scaled  our  fragile 
breast-works,  and  swayed  back  our  unsup- 
ported regiments  only  can  fully  appreciate  the 
unutterable  peril  which  during  that  long  and 
bloody  battle  overhung  the  hopes  and  desti- 
nies of  this  great  people.  There  were  times 
during  the  engagement  when,  had  a  single 
regiment  given  way,  the  center  of  the  army 
would  have  been  broken,  its  key  position  lost, 
its  artillery  captured,  and  its  irrecoverably- 
routed  fragments  sent  flying  backward  toward 
Baltimore. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to  be  a 
participant  in  a  considerable  portion  of  those 
sanguinary  scenes.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
they  are  yet  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  have 
graven  themselves  there  with  a  clearness  and 
distinctness  which  only  the  loss  of  reason  can 
efface.  Yet  as  I  revert  to  them  now  they 
seem  more  like  some  strange,  terrible  dream 
than  an  actual  experience.  That  I  lived  through 
them  I  can  only  attribute  to  the  special  provi- 
dence and  divine  interposition  of  Him  whose 
loving  eye  watches  the  flight  of  the  sparrow, 
and  whose  tender  regard  is  never  withheld 
from  the  humblest  of  his  creatures. 

The  1st  and  11th  Corps,  being  the  vanguard 
of  the  army,  reached  Emmittsburg,  Maryland, 
on  the  evening  of  June  29th.  Schurz's  Divi- 
sion was  here  encamped  in  the  beautiful  grove 
which  adjoins  the  convent  established  at  this 
place  by  the  Sisterhood  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 
Having  outstripped  in  our  march  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  we  awaited  its  arrival  till 
the  morning  of  the  30th.  This  little  rest  was 
much  appreciated  by  the  troops,  for  since  the 
breaking  up  of  their  Summer  camps  at  Stafford 
they  had  experienced  a  succession  of  severe 
fatigues  and  exposures.  Wandering  among  the 
embowered  walks  that  encircled  the  convent, 
many  a  weary,  war-worn  soldier  must  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  mode  of  life  and  that  of  those  who 
dwelt  among  those  quiet,  peaceful  shades. 
The  impressions  here  made  upon  my  own  mind 
can  never  be  effaced.  To  one  just  out  of  the 
dust  and  excitement  of  the  march  this  place 
conveyed  such  an .  impression  of  calm  repose 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  have  a  charming  in- 
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fluence  upon  his  mind.  The  carefully-kept  and 
tastefully-arranged  cemetery,  the  neat,  grassy 
graves  with  their  white  crosses  and  simple  in- 
scriptions, the  sacred-looking  little  chapel  con- 
taining the  remains  of  the  foundress  of  the 
institution,  the  cool,  green  sward  traversed  by 
graveled  walks  and  ornamented  by  fine  trees, 
beautiful  flowers,  and  Scriptural  statuary,  the 
richly-finished  church,  with  its  fine  paintings, 
costly  tapestry,  stainless  carpet,  marble  altar, 
and  precious  images  and  furniture,  above  all, 
the  saintly,  demure-looking  sisters  bowed  in 
this  beautiful  place  in  solemn  devotion,  all 
things  make  up  in  my  mind  a  picture  which, 
followed  as  it  is.  by  one  full  of  terror  and 
blood,  seems  like  a  pleasing  enchantment  pre- 
ceding some  horrible  dream. 

But,  spite  of  its  attractions,  none  of  us  had 
much  time  to  linger  around  this  place.  The 
duties  of  the  camp  summoned  us  away  and 
cut  short  our  all  too  brief  reprieve  from  care 
and  excitement.  Preparations  to  resume  the 
march  had  been  begun,  and  it  was  needful  that 
every  soldier  should  be  at  his  post.  Neither 
was  it  a  time  now  for  sentimental  reflection  or 
for  recreation.  No  one  must  at  such  a  time 
as  this  permit  a  thought  of  personal  comfort 
or  gratification  to  interfere  with  the  stern  call 
of  duty.  The  traitorous  foe  invades  loyal  soil 
and  threatens  destruction  to  all  that  we  hold 
dear.  We  must  crush  him.  This  thought 
engrossed  every  other,  and  fired  and  animated 
each  bosom. 

Hitherto  the  movements  and  whereabouts 
of  the  enemy  had  been  to  us  a  profound  secret. 
There  were  uncertain  rumors  that  Stuart's 
cavalry  was  ravaging  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
and  that  Lee's  army,  having  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac, was  marching  northward;  but  this  was 
the  extent  of  our  information.  That  the  com- 
mand of  our  army  had  been  changed  also 
became  incidentally  known  to  us,  but  of  the 
character  or  qualities  of  the  new  commander 
we  knew  scarcely  any  thing.  He  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  us,  which  fact,  though  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  it  could  not  have  caused 
unfavorable  impressions,  at  such  a  critical 
time  as  this  gave  room  for  doubt  and  distrust. 
But  this  feeling  was  counteracted  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  unanimity  of  purpose  and 
determination  which  pervaded  and  inspired  the 
entire  army.  It  mattered  but  little  to  our 
men  who  commanded  them  so  they  but  felt 
him  to  be  a  man  of  ordinary  sense  and 
ability;  for  after  all  their  main  reliance  was 
upon  the  inherent  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
upon  the  infinite  God  who  must  ever  befriend 
the  right  and  frown  upon  the  wrong. 


The  evening  of  the  30th  was  wet  and  gloomy. 
My  comrades  in  arms  soon  sank  to  repose 
under  their  little  shelter-tents,  blissfully  uncon- 
scious of  present  cares  and  of  the  terribly- 
thrilling  events  in  which  they  were  in  a  few 
hours  to  participate.  Their  deep  breathing 
fell  upon  my  ear  in  solemn  cadence,  while  by 
the  flickering  light  of  a  candle  I  endeavored 
to  dictate  a  few  lines  to  the  loved  ones  whose 
prayers  in  my  behalf  were,  perhaps,  even  then 
ascending  to  the  Throne.  While  thus  engaged 
at  about  the  hour  of  midnight  I  heard  a 
mounted  orderly  gallop  hastily  to  the  Colonel's 
quarters  and  deliver  a  message.  From  his 
hurried  manner  it  was  evident  that  he  brought 
marching  orders.  Accordingly  the  Sergeant- 
Major  soon  came  around  warning  us  to  be  up 
betimes  and  ready  for  an  early  movement.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  eight  o'clock,  A.  M., 
that  the  regiments  of  our  brigade  had  filed  out 
of  their  camps  into  the  road  and  were  well  on 
the  march.  The  column  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Gettysburg,  eleven  miles  distant,  and 
it  now  became  evident  that  we  were  going 
thither.  Having  already  marched  over  one 
hundred  miles,  and  much  of  that  distance  over 
flinty  roads,  many  of  the  men  were  nearly 
barefoot,  and  all  were  much  worn.  Yet  buoy- 
ancy and  cheerfulness  pervaded  the  column, 
and  each  man  evinced  by  his  firm,  elastic  step 
and  calm  visage  his  settled  determination  to 
do  his  part  nobly  when  occasion  offered  in 
driving  invading  traitors  from  loyal  soil.  At 
ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  we  crossed  the  line  sepa- 
rating Maryland  from  Pennsylvania.  The  regi- 
ments from  the  latter  State  greeted  the  "Old 
Keystone"  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  their 
drums  and  colors  saluting  and  bands  playing. 
Alas!  how  many  thus  revisited  their  native 
soil  to  find  there  a  soldier's  gravel 

At  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  distant  and 
ominous  booming  of  artillery  gave  us  our  first 
intimation  that  we  were  nearing  the  enemy. 
The  dull  and  occasional  thunder  sounded  directly 
in  advance  and  seemed  to  be  three  or  four 
miles  distant.  This  far-off  muttering  of  the 
coming  battle  seldom  depresses  a  soldier's 
spirits.  On  the  contrary,  it  engages  his  atten- 
tion, awakens  his  curiosity,  and  fires  his  man- 
hood. T6  the  weak  and  cowardly  it  is,  of 
course,  otherwise,  and  so  in  this  instance. 
This  class,  as  usual,  begdn  to  drop  out  of  the 
ranks  and  make  excuses  for  going  to  the  rear. 
They  were  hooted  at  and  shamed  by  their 
patriotic  comrades,  who  loudly  commended  the 
provost  guard  in  its  efforts  to  drive  them  for- 
ward at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  men   began   to   grow  weary.     They  had 
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been  allowed  but  ten  minutes'  rest  since  leav- 
ing Emmittsburg.  Yet  there  was  very  little 
complaint,  and  the  column  pressed  forward 
with  alacrity.  The  cannonading  grew  louder 
and  more  frequent.  The  people  living  along 
the  road  gathered  in  anxious  groups  and  waved 
tearful  benedictions  to  the  soldiers.  Pale, 
trembling  women  brought  to  the  roadside  food 
and  drink,  which  they  dispensed  with  willing 
hand  to  the  hurrying  men,  who  could  only 
snatch  them  and  go  on.  At  the  same  time 
they  showered  upon  us  many  a  "  God  bless 
you,  boys!"  which  seemed  to  spring  up  from 
the  very  fountains  of  the  soul.  Verily,  woman 
has  not  been  an  idle  actor  in  the  great  drama 
of  this  war.  Her  hand  of  charity  has  dis- 
pensed unnumbered  blessings,  while  her  heart 
of  love  has  wafted  immeasurable  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  the  patriots  who  have  stood 
a  living  bulwark  between  "  their  loved  homes 
and  war's  desolation."  Nor  do  any  know  or 
appreciate  this  fact  better  than  the  soldiers 
themselves,  who  have  been  the  recipients  of 
these  favors,  and  who  have  felt  their  silent 
yet  potent  influence  evor  since. 

"  The  time  has  come  when  brothers  must  fight 
And  sisters  must  pray  at  home." 

At  length,  reaching  the  crest  of  a  plateau,  a 
wide,  undulating  plain  unfolded  itself  to  our 
view.  It  was  the  amphitheater  in  which  was 
about  to  be  enacted  the  greatest  tragedy  since 
Wagram  and  Austerlitz.  About  one  mile  in 
front,  at  the  foot  of  the  plateau,  the  town  of 
Gettysburg  loomed  up  in  the  dull,  vapory 
atmosphere.  Far  beyond  a  low  range  of  hills 
skirted  the  horizon,  and  these,  as  we  afterward 
learned,  were  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  Just  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  on 
its  farther  side,  dense  volumes  of  white  smoke 
swelling  hurriedly  into  the  air  pointed  out  the 
locality  where  the  Cerberean  mastiffs,  whose 
baying  we  had  heard,  were  executing  the  pro- 
logue to  the  great  drama  of  which  the  first 
sanguinary  scenes  were  soon  to  be  enacted. 

The  1st  Corps,  which  was  in  advance,  had 
now  filed  from  the  road  and  was,  hastening 
into  position  on  the  left  of  the  town.  At  this 
moment  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  began  to  fall, 
which  dangerously  dampened  our  muskets  and 
cartridges.  The  column  trudged  patiently  on 
till  it  entered  the  town,  when  the  rain  ceased, 
leaving  the  air  pleasantly  cool.  The  village  was 
now  in  a  tumult  of  excitement.  The  heavy 
tramp  of  the  infantry,  the  rumbling  and  rush- 
ing of  the  artillery  galloping  to  the  front,  the 
clanging  of  sabers,  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs, 
the    gleaming    of    arms,    the    sweaty,    excited 


countenances  of  the  troops,  the  shouts  of  com- 
mand, and  the  booming  of  the,  deep-throated 
guns,  made  up  a  scene  of  which  the  vivid  pic- 
ture will  burn  upon  thousands  of  memories  to 
the  end  of  life. 

The  column  was  not  allowed  a  moment's 
rest,  but  hurried  through  the  town  almost  on 
the  "double-quick."  Groups  of  terror-stricken 
citizens,  including  men  and  women,  and  even 
prattling  children,  stood  intently  gazing  for 
the  first  time  upon  the  strange  hurry-skurry 
of  battle.  They  seemed  to  realize  even  far 
more  deeply  than  we  the  dread  import  of  the 
storm  that  was  just  breaking.  They  spoke 
words  of  encouragement  to  the  passing  soldiery, 
and  the  voices  of  youth  and  age  mingled  in 
this  kindly  office.  On  the  farther  side  of  the 
town  we  met  the  cavalry  just  returned  from 
the  front.  They  brought  the  news  that  the 
gallant  Eeynolds  had  fallen,  and  thus  baptized 
with  his  blood  the  soil  of  his  native  State 
almost  at  the  precincts  of  his  home.  They 
gave  encouraging  accounts  of  the  skirmishing, 
and  were  enthusiastic  over  a  wild  rumor  that 
a  whole  brigade  of  rebels  had  been  captured. 

Filing  from  the  road  into  the  open  fields 
beyond  the  town  our  brigade  immediately  took 
its  position.  The  regiments  being  hastily 
formed  into  double  columns,  ours  was  put  in 
rear  and  in  support  of  Dilger's  Ohio  Battery, 
which  was  now  playing  vigorously  upon  the 
enemy.  The  rebels  replied  no  less  vigorously, 
and  the  shot  and  shell  plunged  wildly  over  the 
fields.  Just  as  we  halted  in  our  position  poor 
Corporal  M.,  on  the  left  of  my  company,  was 
knocked  flat  upon  the  earth  by  a  cannon-shot, 
which  nearly  severed  his  leg  from  his  body. 
He  was  quickly  borne  to  the  rear,  and  was 
never  more  seen  by  his  comrades.  Soon  another 
was  struck,  and  the  regiment  slightly  shifted 
its  position.  An  order  was  then  given  to  call 
the  rolls,  and  amid  the  roar  of  artillery  and 
the  shrieking  of  shells  each  man  gave  his  un- 
faltering answer,  "here."  This  little  incident 
struck  me  at  the  time  as  being  sublime,  so 
firm  and  decided  were  the  answers  of  the  men, 
so  calm  and  resolute  were  their  countenances. 
Alas!  how  soon  many  of  those  manly  forms 
were  stretched  upon  the  turf,  their  tongues 
forever  silenced,  but  their  faces  to  the  foe! 

The  enemy's  masses  could  be  plainly  per- 
ceived performing  their  evolutions  along  the 
slope  of  the  chain  of  hills  that  skirted  the 
western  border  of  the  landscape.  The  columns 
of  the  1st  Corps  appeared  on  our  left  front 
moving  grandly  up  to  the  attack.  Soon  as 
the  combatants  neared  each  other  the  random 
shots  cracked  spitefully,  and  were  quickly  fob 
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lowed  by  crashing  volleys.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  rebels,  who  had  yielded  at  the  first  onset, 
were  seen  running  to  the  rear  like  frightened 
sheep.  A  loud  cheer  followed  this  success,  and 
officers  who  watched  the  movement  through 
their  glasses  declared  that  we  were  getting 
along  swimmingly.  But  the  enemy  had- strong 
reserves,  and  soon  rallied.  In  fact,  it  began 
to  be  suspected  that  we  were  being  dallied 
with  by  a  greatly-superior  force  with  the 
design  of  decoying  our  left  wing  beyond  sup- 
porting distance,  while  our  right  might  be  in 
the  mean  time  circumvented  and  overwhelmed. 
This  scheme,  if  successful,  would  not  only 
have  effected  the  overthrow  of  our  little  army, 
but  the  loss  to  us  of  the  key-point  of  the 
whole  field,  Cemetery  Hill.  These  impressions 
were  soon  confirmed  by  a  report  from  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  skirmishers  on  our  right  front  that 
the  enemy,  in  heavy  masses,  was  endeavoring 
to  turn  our  right  flank.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  favored  this  design,  the  woods  and  ra- 
vines upon  that  flank  thoroughly  masking  the 
movement.  It  was  soon  evident  that  our 
brigade  commander  comprehended  this  new 
and  dangerous  situation  of  affairs.  His  face 
grew  pale  and  distressed.  Indeed,  it  was 
apparent  to  every  mind  that  a  great  crisis  had 
come,  that  the  enemy  must  be  met  at  once, 
and  that  he  must  be  met  half-way  and  in  the 
open  plain.  Accordingly  our  brigade  was 
ordered  to  change  front,  which  was  done  in 
splendid  style,  the  regiments  moving  in  double 
columns.  A  general  advance  of  the  line  through 
the  open  fields  now  began.  The  fences  ob- 
structing the  march  the  soldiers  were  directed 
to  "take  hold"  of  them,  and  in  a  twinkling 
they  were  leveled  with  the  ground.  The  ene- 
my's batteries  completely  swept  the  plain  from 
two  or  three  different  directions.  The  shells  and 
shot  howled,  shrieked,  and  plunged  through  the 
air  like  infuriate  demons.  There  was  no  shelter, 
not  even  a  stump  or  tree.  Grandly  the  line 
swept  on  in  almost  perfect  order.  Now  a  huge 
iron  nugget  plowed  its  way  through  the  living 
mass,  leaving  in  its  track  eight  poor  fellows 
torn  and  bleeding.  The  dull,  deadly  "thug" 
and  a  submissive  groan  or  two  are  all  that  is 
heard,  the  gaps  are  closed,  and  the  heroes  of 
the  Peninsula  and  the  Rappahannock  move 
forward  with  a  steadiness  worthy  of  Napo- 
leon's Old  Guard.  Again  and  again  the  jagged 
fragments  of  iron  sweep  destructively  through 
the  ranks,  but  there  is  no  wavering,  no  backs 
are  turned  to  the  foe.  For  my  own  part  I 
remember  feeling  a  little  breathless,  but  other- 
wise, except  that  my  mind  was  absorbed  with 
the  duties   of  the  hour,  I  can  not  now  recall 


any  peculiar  thought  or  sensation.  I  remem- 
ber that  some  missile  struck  the  ground  near 
me,  throwing  the  dirt  up  into  my  face,  and 
that,  feeling  a  slight  blow  against  one  of  my 
boot-tops,  I  looked  down  and  saw  the  print  of 
a  bullet  in  the  leather.  But  these  circum- 
stances merely  gained  my  attention  without 
much  affecting  my  nerves.  Somehow,  though 
my  mind  fully  comprehended  the  danger,  yet 
its  attention  was  so  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
exciting  events  then  transpiring  as  to  be  almost 
heedless  of  the  peril.  I  believe  the  incident 
which  most  affected  me  was  seeing  a  stalwart 
young  soldier  fall  dead  within  a  few  feet  of  me 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  movement.  This, 
though  it  shocked  me  at  the  time,  was  soon 
forgotten,  and  lost  its  effect. 

The  gray  lines  of  rebels  now  began  to  be 
unmasked  from  the  ravine  and  to  push  steadily 
up  to  the  level  surface  of  the  plain.  They 
were  a  part  of  Ewell's,  formerly  Jackson's, 
Corps,  which  we  had  met  in  many  a  previous 
combat.  Being  the  flower  of  the  rebel  army, 
their  movements  were  firm  and  steady,  reflect- 
ing credit  upon  their  valor  and  discipline. 
Their  crimson  banners,  surmounted  by  the  blue 
cross  containing  the  cabalistic  stars  of  treason, 
floated  saucily  in  the  air,  and  seemed  to  chal- 
lenge combat.  On  they  came,  one  line  after 
another  in  confident  array.  Up  to  this  time 
our  regiment  had  fired  scarcely  a  shot,  but 
now  it  steadily  deployed,  and  the  men  were 
ordered  to  "  let  them  have  it."  Quick  as 
thought  the  bullets  swept  by,  and  one  after 
another  strong  man  toppled  over  and  stretched 
motionless  upon  the  green  turf.  Each  instant 
some  one  fell  or  went  to  the  rear  wounded. 
The  combatants  approached  each  other  till 
they  were  hardly  seventy-five  yards  apart. 
No  obstacle  intervened  to  shelter  or  hinder 
either  party.  The  firing  grew  terrific.  Both 
parties  fought  with  the  obstinacy  of  despera- 
tion. The  ground  became  strewed  with  muskets, 
knapsacks,  haversacks,  and  other  articles,  to- 
gether with  the  bodies  of  the  wounded  and 
the  dead.  It  seemed  that  not  a  man  could 
survive  the  withering  leaden  storm  except  by 
miracle.  The  line  became  dreadfully  thinned, 
yet  there  were  no  reserves  at  hand.  Many 
of  the  dampened  muskets  could  not  be  dis- 
charged, and  the  excited  soldier  rammed  in  load 
upon  load.  Fiercer  and  faster  came  the  pitiless 
volleys,  gathering  momentum  from  the  closing 
masses  of  the  enemy.  It  was  impossible  to 
maintain  the  ground  against  such  odds.  The 
thinned  and  broken  line  was  ordered  to  fall 
back  toward  the  town. 

The  enemy  was  too  much  crippled  to  charge, 
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but  managed  to  maintain  a  severe  fire,  to 
which  our  troops,  being  somewhat  disordered 
and  falling  back,  replied  but  feebly.  Forgetful 
that  upon  my  belt  I  had  a  revolver  with  five 
good  loads  in  it,  I  picked  up  a  musket  and 
asked  a  soldier  for  a  cartridge.  He  gave  me 
one,  remarking  as  he  did  so  that  he  did  not 
think  it  would  "go,"  as  his  ammunition  had 
been  dampened  by  the  rain.  My  next  impulse 
was  to  try  and  load  the  musket  and  get  one 
parting  shot  at  the  enemy.  Soon  a  brave 
young  fellow  dropped  close  by  me.  "0,  help 
me!"  he  cried.  Giving  him  my  hand  he  strug- 
gled to  rise,  but  could  not.  He  sank  back 
again,  and  with  a  look  of  unutterable  despair 
exclaimed,  "0,  I  'm  gone,  just  leave  me  here." 
The  unpitying  bullets  came  fiercer  and  faster, 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  death,  and  drenching 
the  green  sward  with  crimson.  Success  seemed 
to  intoxicate  the  merciless  foe,  and  he  followed 
with  infuriate  yells.  It  was  not  long  till  I, 
too,  felt  the  sting  of  a  bullet  and  fell  benumbed 
with  pain.  It  was  a  sudden,  a  singular  meta- 
morphosis from  strength  and  vigor  to  utter 
helplessness.  Calling  to  the  nearest  man  for 
assistance,  he  answered  by  a  convulsive  grasp 
at  the  spot  where  a  bullet  at  that  moment 
struck  him.  He  passed  on,  limping  as  he 
went,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  the  last 
blue  blouse  had  disappeared  and  the  field  was 
alive  with  hooting  rebels.  The  cannonading 
was  yet  active,  and  the  unexploded  shells 
ricocheted  in  death-dances  across  the  plain. 
The  influence  of  pain  was  not  sufficient  to 
entirely  dispel  a  wounded  man's  anxiety  in 
regard  to  their  unwholesome  pranks.  But 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  lie  still  and 
take  the  chances. 

The  musketry  firing  having  slackened,  the 
enemy's  line  of  battle  advanced  in  fine  style, 
preceded  at  a  few  paces  by  skirmishers.  The 
crimson  flags  floated  in  the  air  more  saucily 
than  ever,  and  the  entire  rebel  personnel 
breathed  the  language  of  impertinence.  A 
wounded  soldier  who  lay  near  me,  rising  upon 
his  elbow  to  ease  his  pain,  a  burly  monster 
dressed  in  gray  hurled  at  him  a  volley  of 
loathsome  curses.  With  his  musket  at  a  ready 
the  brute  ordered  him  to  lie  down  at  once  or 
he  would  shoot  him  dead.  The  helpless  soldier 
obeyed  the  inhuman  mandate  and  sank  back 
upon  the  turf,  where  a  few  hours  afterward  his 
brave  and  noble  spirit  left  its  mangled  clay. 

The  line  of  rebel  skirmishers  now  passed  me, 
and  I  was  within  the  hated  dominion  of  trait- 
ors. One  of  them,  a  young  fellow  whose  coun- 
tenance betokened  mildness,  approached.  He 
had  picked    up   the  sword   of   one  of  our  dis- 


abled officers  and  carried  it  swinging  to  the 
belt,  which  was  thrown  over  his  neck.  To  the 
inquiry  whether  the  wounded  would  be  molested 
by  his  companions  in  arms  he  replied,  "  No, 
you  need  not  be  afraid.  Ten  minutes  ago  I 
myself  would  have  shot  you  in  a  minute,  but 
now  a  prisoner  you  will  not  be  disturbed. 
Have  you  any  arms?"  "  Yes,  a  revolver." 
"  Well,  I  must  take  that,"  and  so  saying,  he 
stripped  it  from  the  belt  and  went  on. 

The  rebel  infantry  now  faced  by  their  right 
flank  and  moved  off  in  that  direction.  I 
rejoiced  at  this,  for  I  now  felt  at  liberty  to 
look  about  me.  The  whole  field  was  strewed 
with  the  prostrate  forms  of  men.  Almost  my 
first  glance  discovered  a  few  yards  from  me  a 
well-known  face.  It  was  that  of  Lieutenant 
B.,  our  Adjutant.  I  was  greatly  shocked,  for 
he  had  been  my  intimate  friend  and  compan- 
ion. "  Is  that  indeed  you,  Lieutenant?"  He 
gave  me  a  look  expressive  at  once  of  recogni- 
tion and  of  dreadful  agony.  Hitherto  my  own 
sufferings  had  absorbed  my  attention.  I  scarce- 
ly knew  the  extent  of  my  injuries,  and  judged 
of  them  only  by  the  severity  of  my  pain.  A 
violent  cramp  like  that  of  a  cholera,  seemed 
to  be  stealing  through  my  muscular  system, 
and  a  profuse  perspiration  broke  out  over  the 
entire  surface  of  my  body,  accompanied  by  a 
feverish  thirst.  To  this  was  added  the  heat 
of  the  July  sun,  which  now  caused  a  rapid  ex- 
halation from  the  damp  ground.  My  clothing 
thus  became  completely  saturated  with  moist- 
ure, which  in  a  short  time  actually  began  to 
ferment.  My  condition  thus  became  very  un- 
pleasant, but  since  my  sympathies  had  been 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  my  friend,  I  bethought 
myself  to  bear  my  own  discomfort  patiently. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  making  further  in- 
quiries of  him  when  I  was  interrupted  by  a 
rebel  battery,  which  came  up  at  a  brisk  canter, 
wheeled  into  position,  and  unlimbered  its  guns 
upon  the  ground  where  we  lay.  They  seemed 
about  to  commence  firing  upon  the  town, 
through  which  our  troops  were  yet  retreating. 
Some  of  the  artillerymen,  having  noticed  me 
and  observed  the  danger  I  was  in  of  being 
trampled  by  the  horses  attached  to  the  caissons, 
two  of  them  very  gently  removed  me  to  a 
place  of  greater  safety.  Resting  with  my  arms 
upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  these  men  and 
listening  to  their  rough  words  of  sympathy,  I 
could  not  but  feel  that  they  were  after  all  not 
only  my  fellow-men,  but  fellow-countrymen, 
and  wonder  how  it  is  that  merely  artificial 
differences  of  opinion  could  ever  array  us  as 
deadly  enemies  to  each  other.  They  next 
brought  poor  Lieutenant  B.  and  laid  him  close 
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by  me.  He  had  received  two  or  three  fright- 
ful wounds,  and  his  sufferings  were  indescriba- 
ble. "0,  this  is  terrible,  terrible!"  he  groaned. 
The  rebel  artillerymen  spoke  sympathizingly  to 
him,  and  their  bronzed  faces  evinced  sincere 
compassion.  They  endeavored  to  arrange  for 
him  an  easy  posture,  but  in  vain,  all  were 
alike  painful.  They  gave  him  water  to  quench 
his  feverish  thirst,  but  it  only  served  as  an 
emetic.  Singularly  thoughtful,  they  brought  a 
Testament  which  some  soldier  had  dropped 
upon  the  field.  He  opened  it  and  tried  to 
read,  but  the  distracting  torment  of  his  wounds 
would  not  permit.  "0,  I  can  not!"  said  he 
despondingly,  and  the  book  fell  at  his  side. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  artillery- 
men were  summoned  away,  and  the  columns 
of  the  rebel  infantry  quietly  filed  off  to  their 
different  stations  in  front  of  Gettysburg.  Our 
troops  having  taken  position  on  Cemetery 
Hill,  the  enemy  chose  to  postpone  his  assault. 
A  comparative  calm  settled  over  the  field  where 
the  whirlwind  of  battle  had  so  lately  arisen 
and  spent  itself.  Save  the  ceaseless  moaning 
of  the  wounded  mingled  with  their  frantic 
cries  for  water  and  assistance,  there  was  little 
to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  evening  air. 
Here  and  there  a  rebel  soldier  sauntered 
around,  either  from  curiosity  or  in  quest  of 
plunder,  or,  perhaps,  occasionally  one,  more 
humane,  cooling  feverish  lips  with  water  from 
his  canteen,  and  saying,  with  looks  of  pity, 
how  sorry  he  was  that  "you  ones  were  all  out 
here  against  us  this  way." 

A  rebel  cavalryman  now  rode  up  to  where 
we  lay.  He  was  a  young  man  of  benevolent 
expression,  and  was  clad  in  the  usual  coarse 
gray  homespun.  He  immediately  interested 
himself  in  our  behalf,  and  made  many  anxious 
inquiries  in  regard  to  our  wounds  and  suffer- 
ings. He  kindly  offered  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  promote  our  comfort,  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  his  resources  were  so  limited.  "  I 
will  get  you  a  surgeon  or  an  ambulance,"  said 
he,  "  if  I  can."  He  then  cantered  away  on 
this  errand,  but  soon  returned  and  reported 
himself  unsuccessful.  He  now  directed  some 
negroes,  whose  sooty  faces  had  long  betokened 
sincere  though  unexpressed  sympathy,  to  go 
and  gather  from  the  debris  of  the  battle  such 
articles  as  might  improve  our  comfort.  He 
then  personally  attended  to  such  of  our  wants 
as  he  could  alleviate,  and  spoke  to  us  kindly 
words  of  encouragement.  I  could  not  have 
expected  more  faithful  attention  from  my  own 
comrades  in  arms.  Lieutenant  B.  seemed  to 
have  not  a  moment's  respite  from  his  excru- 
ciating agony.     He  begged  piteously  that  some 


surgeon  would  come  and  do  something,  any 
thing  that  might  ease  him  of  his  dreadful  pain. 
The  chimmy  dews  were  upon  him,  and  he  was 
now  plainly  sinking.  "  I  shall  die,"  said  he, 
"and  0,  that  I  might  die  to  escape  this  misery!" 
The  cavalryman,  evidently  meaning  only  kind- 
ness, stooped  over  him  and  expressed  sorrow 
that  he  had  thus  unfortunately  immolated  him- 
self for  an  unjust  cause.  But  in  words  mildly 
reproachful,  and  with  a  heroism  stronger  than 
death,  he  spurned  such  sympathy.  The  west- 
ering sun  neared  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 
The  clouds  that  hung  about  its  disc  were  mag- 
nificently tinged  with  golden  light.  Up  through 
their  brilliant  volumes  seemed  to  reach  a  gor- 
geous vista,  to  whose  end  the  human  eye  could 
not  pierce,  but  which  seemed  to  die  away  in 
serene  splendor.  It  was  not  hard  to  fancy  that 
it  was  the  shining  road  along  which  the  souls 
of  heroes  were  ascending  from  the  bitter  cross 
of  the  battle-field  to  the  crown  of  glory  and 
infinite  peace.  The  soft  light  fell  upon  the 
feverish  brow  of  Lieutenant  B.  It  was  as  if  a 
pitying  angel's  hand  were  supplying  the  gentle 
baptism  of  an  absent  mother's.  "  0,  that  I 
could  look  upon  that  once  more!"  he  said;  and 
the  cavalryman  bolstered  him  with  a  knapsack 
so  that  he  might  gaze  upon  the  sweet  pageant 
of  nature  whose  vanishing  beauty  too  truly 
symbolized  his  swiftly-ebbing  life.  He  caught 
one  glimpse  and  only  a  glimpse,  for  the  posture 
was  too  painful,  and  he  sank  back  again  upon 
the  ground.  Bending  over  him  again  the 
pitying  rebel  asked,  "  Is  there  any  thing  that 
I  can  do  for  you?  I  will  do  any  thing  in  my 
power."  The  dying  man  sighing  a  negative, 
he  pressed  the  further  inquiry,  "  Is  there  any 
message  or  any  article  that  you  wish  me  to 
deliver  to  your  friends?  If  there  is  I  will 
cheerfully  attend  to  it  at  my  first  opportunity." 
"Yes,"  said  he,  "here  is  my  watch;  send  it  to 

."     The   cavalryman    took    the   name   and 

address  and  repeated  his  promise  faithfully  to 
perform  this  dying  injunction.  The  sun  dropped 
behind  the  hills,  and  Lieutenant  B.  departed 
with  the  day.  He  lay  beside  me  calm  and 
still — he  was  dead. 

The  cavalryman  now  volunteered  to  do  what 
he  could  to  have  me  removed  from  the  field, 
and  then  rode  away,  leaving  me  alone.  I  felt 
but  little  confidence  in  his  success,  and  en- 
deavored to  compose  myself  to  the  idea  of  re- 
maining where  I  was  till  morning.  Over  the 
dreadful  scene  Night  soon  drew  her  curtain, 
through  which  the  stars  looked  dimly  down 
like  eyes  of  angels  full  of  tears.  Quiet  per- 
vaded the  sanguinary  field,  disturbed  only  by 
the   moaning  supplications   of  unattended  and 
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friendless  sufferers.  The  shadowy  forms  of  the 
plunderers  glided  about  like  phantoms  amid 
the  wreck  of  the  battle.  A  sepulchral  gloom 
curtained  the  damp,  uneasy  couches  of  the 
wounded  and  shrouded  the  ghastly,  upturned 
faces  of  the  dead.  But  the  pulseless  form  at 
my  side  recalled  my  mind  from  other  features 
of  the  impressive  scene.  I  thought  of  the 
far-off  New  England  home,  of  which  I  had 
heard  those  mute  lips  speak  so  tenderly.  I 
thought  of  the  fond  hearts  there  that  would 
sigh  in  vain  for  the  return  of  that  pallid  face 
with  its  wonted  beaming  at  the  home  thresh- 
old. My  fancy  portrayed  their  grief  at  his 
loss,  and  heard  them  envy  me  my  poor  privi- 
lege. I  grieved  to  think  how  inadequately  I 
had  supplied  their  places  in  his  dying  moments. 
Yet  his  fate  needed  not  to  be  mourned  by 
them  or  me.  Rather  might  we  envy  it.  He 
was  "freedom's  now,  and  fame's,"  nor  needed 
he  aught  of  earth's  stupid  pageantry  to  make 
him  glorious  as  he  lay,  silent  and  painless,  on 
his  soldier's  bier,  with  the  night  dews  and  me 
for  his  only  weepers. 

Thus  meditating  I  fell  into  a  sort  of  dull, 
unconscious  stupor,  from  which  I  was  finally 
aroused  by  the  familiar  voice  of  the  cavalry- 
man. "  I  have  brought  you  a  surgeon,"  said 
he,  as  he  drew  from  my  face  a  damp  tent-cloth 
which  his  own  kind  hand  had  spread  over  me. 
"  He  is  one  of  your  own  men  who  was  left  in 
town,"  he  added,  as  I  looked  up  and  observed 
the  dark  uniform  of  the  stranger.  Sure  enough 
there  was  a  Union  surgeon,  and  I  marveled  at 
the  kindness  that  had  brought  him  to  me. 
He  examined  my  wound  and  pronounced  it 
severe  but  not  very  dangerous.  The  bandages 
were  soon  applied,  and  the  kind  doctor  hurried 
away  to  attend  to  others.  "  Now,"  said  the 
cavalryman,  "  here  comes  a  wagon  to  convey 
you  to  a  house  up  in  town,  where  I  have  had 
comfortable  quarters  prepared  for  you."  He 
had  hardly  finished  speaking  when  a  light 
vehicle  drawn  by  some  citizens  made  its  ap- 
pearance near  by  me.  At  the  instance  of  my 
benefactor  I  was  gently  lifted  into  it  and 
placed  in  a  comfortable  position.  "Now,"  said 
the  cavalryman,  "  before  you  go  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  it  may  be  my  fortune  some  day  to 
fall  into  your  hands  as  you  have  fallen  into 
mine.  I  have  done  to  you  as  I  would  have 
you  do  to  me  under  like  circumstances."  My 
heart  swelled  at  this  speech,  so  that  my  tongue 
stammered  as  I  tried  to  say,  "I  assure  you, 
my  dear  friend,  of  my  most  earnest  and  un- 
bounded gratitude.  I  shall  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  you  and  your  kindness  to  the  end 
of  life."     So   manly  and   intelligent  had   been 


his  bearing  that  I  supposed  him  to  be  an 
officer,  and  inquired,  "Are  you  not  a  captain?" 
"  No,"  he  replied,  "1  am  a  private,  and  my 
name  is  James  Marks.  I  am  from  Lynchburg, 
Virginia."  They  now  drew  the  wagon  away 
and  I  saw  my  friend  no  more.  The  vehicle 
soon  afterward  halted  a  moment  by  a  camp- 
fire,  where  some  soldiers  were  conversing  about 
the  campaign.  Said  one,  "  I  was  surprised  to 
see  how  the  Yankees  have  devastated  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Most  of  the  houses  were 
burned,  and  for  miles  I  could  not  see  a  fence. 
But  then  we  '11  pay  them  for  this  before  we 
get  out  of  Pennsylvania."  "  0,  no  we  won't," 
said  a  familiar  voice.  It  was  that  of  the 
cavalryman.  The  wagon  now  proceeded,  and 
in  half  an'hour  brought  up  in  front  of  a  fine 
brick  mansion  in  the  suburbs  of  Gettysburg. 
The  house  was  already  crowded  with  wounded 
men,  but  there  was  still  one  vacant  mattress, 
and  on  that  I  was  placed.  I  glanced  about 
the  apartment,  the  floor  of  which  was  crowded 
with  mangled  forms,  and  blessed  God  that  lie 
had  been  so  good  to  me.  Soon  a  neat,  matronly 
lady  entered.  Her  whole  mind  seemed  absorbed 
in  caring  for  the  sufferers  whom  the  fortunes 
of  war  had  thus  cast  upon  her  charity.  The 
good  woman  soon  observed  me,  and  hastened 
to  minister  to  my  immediate  wants.  While 
she  was  yet  attending  to  me  the  rebel  General 
Ewell  hobbled  through  the  hall.  He  walked 
upon  crutches,  and  was  attended  by  his  staff. 
They  had  come  here  for  supper.  I  pitied  my 
newly-found  friend  as  she  hurried  to  attend 
to  this  additional  tax  upon  her  generosity.  At 
a  late  hour  the  General  left  the  mansion  and 
sought  his  quarters  elsewhere. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  following  morning  the 
dread  thunder  of  war  broke  out  afresh.  The 
main  body  of  our  army  had  come  up  during 
the  night,  and  was  put  in  position,  joining  with 
the  two  corps  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  previous  day's  battle.  The  mingled  mus- 
ketry and  artillery  steadily  increased  in  volume 
throughout  the  forenoon.  Not,  however,  till 
toward  evening  did  the  storm  of  battle  culmin- 
ate in  its  highest  fury.  At  this  time  the  enemy 
attempted  several  desperate  assaults  upon  our 
position,  all  of  which  were  repulsed.  The 
volleying  musketry  continued  till  long  after 
darkness  had  again  settled  over  the '  scene. 
Indeed,  though  it  slackened  it  did  not  cease  at 
all  during  the  night.  We  listened  to  it  anx- 
iously upon  our  uneasy  couches,  and  judged 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  day  only  by  the  sound 
of  the  firing.  As  it  rarely  seemed  to  recede, 
we  thence  concluded  that  our  troops  had  at 
least  maintained  their  ground.     From  the  rebel 
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soldiery  we  could  get  no  definite  information 
in  regard  to  the  fight.  They  told  us,  however, 
that  a  combined  attack  made  by  Johnston  and 
Pemberton  upon  Grant  had  succeeded  in  driving 
the  latter  from  his  position  in  front  of  Vicks- 
burg  with  a  Union  loss  of  ten  thousand  men. 
Such,  they  said,  were  their  dispatches,  and  they 
seemed  to  believe  them. 

On  the  3d  occurred  the  crisis  of  the  great 
struggle.  At  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  enemy 
opened  upon  our  lines  with  over  one  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery.  These  were  replied  to  by 
an  almost  equal  number,  and  the  earth  trem- 
bled with  the  concussion  of  this  grand  artil- 
lery duel.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  shriek- 
ing, bursting  missiles,  and  the  very  gates  of 
pandemonium  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly 
opened.  Under  cover  of  this  furious  fire  of 
artillery  Longstreet  plunged  forward  his  solid 
masses  in  one  frantic,  desperate  effort  to  carry 
Cemetery  Hill.  The  story  of  this  fearful  as- 
sault and  its  bloody  repulse  has  been  often 
told,  and  I  need  not  repeat  it.  It  was  the 
final  effort  of  the  enemy,  and  it  failed.  Hence- 
forward he  thought  only  of  retreat.  Toward 
evening  the  firing  lulled  and  finally  ceased,  as 
though  the  demon  of  slaughter  had  been  sated. 
Silence  brooded  over  the  gory  field,  now  strewed 
with  the  bodies  of  thirty  thousand  dead  and 
wounded  men.  A  rebel  soldier,  who  had  been 
slightly  injured  in  the  battle,  came  limping  to 
my  bedside,  and,  sitting  down,  began  conversa- 
tion. "  I  am  tired  of  this,"  said  he.  "  We 
'uns  may  be  wrong,  but  I  hope  we  are  not. 
At  any  rate.  I  wish  the  war  was  over."  He 
then  proceeded  to  tell  me  how  he  had  been 
coaxed,  cajoled,  and  dragged  into  the  rebel 
service,  and  explained  to  me  the  hardships 
and  dangers  he  had  passed  in  serving  a  cause 
for  which  he  had  at  best  only  a. forced  sympa- 
thy. I  endeavored  to  encourage  him  in  his 
dissatisfaction  with  rebellious  ways,  and  thus 
occupied  the  time  till  a  late  hour.  He  then 
limped  away  again,  saying  as  he  left  me  that 
he  must  rejoin  his  command,  for  on  the  mor- 
row he  expected  the  fight  to  take  place  which 
would  decide  this  battle.  He  did  not  know — 
nor  did  I — that  the  rebel  army  was  already 
precipitately  retreating. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  July  4th  my  friend, 
Mrs.  S.,  came  into  my  room,  her  face  beaming 
with  joy  and  her  whole  frame  agitated  with 
delightful  emotion.  "  The  rebels  are  every  one 
gone,"  she  exclaimed.  "I  heard  them  moving 
all  night,  and  I  thought  something  was  up. 
Ah,  they  knew  better  than  to  stay  another 
day,  for  they  would  have  got  their  deserts," 
said  she  in  highly-keyed  accents  of  joy.     The 


good  old  lady  seemed  to  have  been  verily  reju- 
venated, yet  I  am  sure  her  heart  had  not  been 
made  more  glad  than  mine.  Soon  after  this 
the  ambulance  train  of  our  corps  appeared  in 
the  street,  and  there  again  were  the  dear  blue 
uniforms,  from  which  I  seemed  to  have  been 
separated  for  an  age.  They  came  with  per- 
emptory orders  to  remove  us  to  the  field  hos- 
pital, and  I  was  thus  suddenly  compelled  to 
leave  a  place  for  whieh  I  had  formed  an  attach- 
ment like  that  for  my  home.  A  few  days 
afterward,  while  reclining  among  hundreds  of 
wounded  men  in  a  Pennsylvania  barn,  I  was 
once  more  surprised  by  the  joyous,  motherly 
face  of  Mrs.  S.  "  I  have  hunted  you  up,"  said 
she,  "for  I  knew  you  needed  help."  There- 
upon she  unfolded  to  my  vision  a  fabulous 
quantity  of  dainties,  reserving,  however,  an 
ample  store,  which  she  proceeded  to  dispense 
to  my  suffering  comrades.  Having  completed 
her  task,  the  good  lady  once  more  bade  me  a 
lingering  farewell,  and  I  did  not  see  her  benev- 
olent features  again.  Yet  they  are  indelibly 
fixed  in  my  memory,  and  beside  those  of  one 
other',  even  an  enemy  to  my  country,  they 
shall  remain  there  forever. 


KESOLVE. 

BY    WAIF    WOODLAND. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  heart 

To  check  its  fervid  glow; 
Backward  within  its  deep-cut  banks 

To  turn  the  river's  flow 

Would  be  a  task  less  difficult, 

A  lighter  toil,  and  yet 
Eesolve  at  last  will  triumph,  though 

Love  may  not  quite  forget. 

A  little  less  of  human  trust 
My  soul  will  wear,  't  is  true; 

A  little  more  of  cold,  stern  strength 
To  suffer  and  to  do, 

And  I  shall  feel  at  times  beneath 

My  feet  the  lurking  thorn, 
And  see  again  thy  bearded  lip 

Curled  with  a  passing  scorn. 
Ah,  well,  let  haunting  Memory  sweep 

My  pulses  if  she  will, 
Her  weird-like  touch  can  only  wake 

A  momentary  thrill; 
A  faint,  reverberant  sound  along 

The  dumb,  tense  threads  may  steal, 
But,  though  my  heart  may  wear  the  scar 

Through  life,  the  wound  will  heal. 

Take  back  the  gifts,  the  tender  look, 
The  words  so  falsely  spoken; 

My  flexile  spirit  may  be  bent — 
Thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  broken' 
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LOVING  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 


!Y    BE  V.    T. 


GRIFFITH,    A.     M. 


ALL  kinds  of  human  hearts  are  loving  the 
beautiful.  There  is  no  aesthetic  aristocracy. 
Even  bad  men  are  solaced  by  music,  poetry, 
and  flowers.  The  sweet  influences  of  nature 
and  art  often  fail  to  cherish  a  nobler  life.  The 
tyrant  sways  his  cruel  scepter  amid  the  gor- 
geous beauty  of  the  tropics.  Scenes  of  blood 
are  enacted  under  grand  old  forest-trees  that 
stand  as  monuments  of  God's  majesty;  and  the 
violets  and  lilies  beneath  are  stained  with  hu- 
man gore.  Selfishness,  clad  in  silk  and  velvet, 
lolls  lazily  in  courts  resplendent  with  the  choic- 
est creations  of  art.  The  calm  eternal  depths 
of  Italian  skies  are  gazed  into  by  the  stern  eye 
of  malignant  wickedness.  Mont  Blanc,  crowned 
with  its  diadem  of  snow,  looms  up  in  solemn 
grandeur,  where  superstition  warps  the  soul 
and  stolid  ignorance  has  its  home.  Old  castles, 
clothed  with  ivy  and  rich  in  historic  interest; 
Gothic  cathedrals  in  which  swelling  orchestras 
send  out  symphonies  almost  celestial — now  rais- 
ing the  spirit  gently  on  downy  wings  of  sound, 
and  now  tossing  it  with  a  tempest  of  clashing, 
bursting  harmonies;  spires  that  reach  heaven- 
ward and  exult  in  ethereal  blue,  seeming  like 
crystallized  fountains  of  spray — whose  interm- 
inable hights  and  wondrous  net-work  of  devices 
mingle  with  the  fleecy  drapery  of  clouds  that 
float  around  them — stand  up  in  their  wealth  of 
beauty  before  men  of  terrible  moral  deformity, 
who  admire,  but  learn  no  lesson  of  truth  and 
loveliness. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some,  not  want- 
ing in  moral  principle,  who  have  but  a  faint 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  There  is  brother 
Honesty  Grum,  the  hard-working  farmer,  who 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  a  bouquet,  replied 
that  he  left  such  things  "to  the  women;"  he 
advises  his  wife  to  have  the  flower-beds  sown 
with  turnip  seed;  he  never  bought  a  picture  in 
his  life,  except  the  portrait  of  Washington,  and 
never  read  a  poem  outside  the  hymn-book;  but 
he  is  warmly  attached  to  his  Church,  and  is 
ready  for  every  good  work.  Kind  old  aunt 
Mary,  when  shown  a  fine  copy  of  Raphael's 
"Madonna  de  San  Sisto,"  pronounced  it  "a 
rather  pretty  picture;"  when  taken  to  a  concert 
where  the  best  American  performers  gave  to  a 
delighted  audience  Handel's  "Messiah,"  she 
considered  it  a  creditable  affair,  though  her 
favorite  tune  of  "Old  Hundred"  was  strangely 
omitted:  she  cares  not  for  the  hazy  landscape 
of  hill-top  and  meadow,  lake  and  forest,  flooded 
with  the  iris  hues  of  a  Summer  twilight;  yet  the 


dear  old  soul  of  simple  tastes  and  kindly  sym- 
pathies is  an  angel  of  mercy  wherever  sickness 
or  misfortune  has  visited  the  homes  of  her 
neighbors.  Wordsworth's  "Peter  Bell"  was  no 
admirer  of  nature; 

"  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more;" 

yet  there  was  a  chord  of  tenderness  in  his  soul 
which  when  touched  yielded  the  soft  strains  of 
human  kindness.  There  are  men  who  "have 
not  music  in  themselves,"  who  yet  are  not  "fit 
for  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils."  The  his- 
tory of  mankind  furnishes  many  exceptions  to 
the  theory  of  the  immortal  bard.  Many  a  heart 
which  never  "leaps  up"  at  beholding 

"A  rainbow  in  the  sky," 

is  nevertheless  rich  in  aspirations  for  goodness, 
and  quick  to  feel  for  another's  woe. 

Has,  then,  beauty  no  moral  influence  over 
the  human  soul?  An  eminent  lecturer  recently 
remarked,  "The  masses  must  be  educated  up  to 
the  appreciation  of  beauty,  but  beauty  is  not 
itself  an  educator;  it  is  the  reward  of  culture." 
If  this  be  so,  then  the  fair  face  of  nature  is 
designed  only  for  the  gratification,  and  not  the 
improvement,  of  mankind.  So  also  one  of  the 
strongest  instincts  of  the  human  heart  is  to  be 
looked  upon  only  as  a  desire  for  a  certain  ele- 
ment of  happiness — as  children  love  toys,  and 
as  the  brute  loves  ease  and  sport,  so  the  human 
mind,  in  its  noblest  refinement  and  power,  loves 
beauty.  According  to  this  there  is  nothing 
godlike  either  in  the  creation  or  appreciation 
of  beautiful  objects.  The  inventor  of  an  ingen- 
ious piece  of  mechanism  may  then  be  classed 
with  Mozart  and  Michael  Angelo.  That  an- 
cient sculptor  who,  having  put  the  last  touch 
upon  his  statue,  stood  off  with  pride  and  said, 
"Now  speak" — Haydn,  in  old  age,  in  the  midst 
of  those  wondrous  harmonies  himself  had  called 
forth,  appearing  with  tearful  eyes  upon  the 
stage  and  exclaiming,  "Not  from  me,  but  from 
Thee  does  all  this  come!" — Milton  from  the 
mount  of  poetic  prospect  surveying  paradise — 
Bunyan  dreaming  in  Bedford  jail — old  Homer, 
and  Pindar — such  as  these,  whom,  if  we  were 
Polytheists,  we  would  place  among  the  gods, 
were  only  the  amusers  of  their  race,  instead  of 
heaven-sent  apostles  to  exalt  and  bless  man- 
kind. No;  we  claim  for  beauty  a  holier  mission 
than  this. 

That  which  is  so  much  like  goodness,  must 
possess  somewhat  of  the  influence  of  goodness. 
We  hear  of  the  "beauty  of  holiness"  and  the 
"beauty  of  the  Lord,"  Christ  was  "altogether 
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lovely,"  all  Christian  graces  are  lovely  and 
beautiful.  Some  mistake  aesthetics  for  religion, 
so  near  are  they  alike.  The  ancient  Athenians 
almost  worshiped  beauty.  They  set  it  apart  as 
a  sacred  thing  for  the  use  of  their  temples,  and 
those  buildings  which  reflected  glory  upon  their 
country,  but  scarcely  dared  to  take  it  to  their 
dwellings.  So  in  these  modern  times  there  are 
those  who  stand  with  rapt  gaze  before  some 
glorious  production  of  art  as  though  they  were 
in  the  presence  of  something  divine.  May  we 
not  say  there  is  somewhat  of  divinity  not  only 
in  art,  which  gathers  its  inspiration  from  na- 
ture, but  also  in  man's  insatiable  longing  for  the 
beautiful?  For,  as  some  one  remarks,  "man 
has  in  him  something  of  God  and  all  of  eternity." 
Bayard  Taylor  describes  the  feelings  of  a  lover 
of  nature,  like  himself,  when  in  presence  of  the 
Alps  with  their  untrodden  summits,  and  found- 
ations "deep  in  the  undiscovered  heart  of  the 
world."  Generations  have  looked  up  to  their 
dizzy  hights;  ages  have  broken  like  the  waves 
of  a  mighty  sea  against  them.  There  the  ear- 
liest beam  of  morning  glows  "like  a  glorious 
thought,"  and  the  last  ray  of  sunset  lingers. 
There  the  tempest  and  the  avalanche  "shout 
aloud  to  the  chainless  skies,"  and  the  voices  of 
great  deeds  and  holy  inspirations  seem  wafted 
to  the  world  below.  When  the  twilight  comes 
on  and  "a  stillness  more  eloquent  than  music" 
settles  down  on  sea,  and  shore,  and  purple 
mountain  hight,  then  "a  silent,  intense  poetry 
stirs  the  soul  through  all  its  impassioned 
depths,  and  the  eyes  fill  with  blissful  tears,  and 
the  heart  overflows  with  its  own  bright  fancies." 
The  poet  Herbert  felt  the  same  rich  sentiment, 
when,  it  may  be  surrounded  by  the  glory  of  a 
sunny  landscape  in  Summer,  he  wrote, 

"Sweet  day!  so  calm,  so  pure,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky; 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, 
For  thou  must  die." 

Nature  abounds  in  scenes  that  inspire  such  feel- 
ings in  a  poetic  mind;  so  that  dull  earth  is 
tinged  with  the  heavenly  hues  of  poetry,  and 
upon  the  leaden  sky  of  every-day  life  are  flung 
the  rainbow  colors  of  romance.  Such  was  the 
scene  when  "Lorenzo"  said  to  "Jessica," 

"  How  sweetly  sleeps  the  moonlight  on  this  bank!" 

So  Gerald  Massey,  with  his  poet  soul,  caught 
the  feeling  when 

"  The  birds  were  darkling  in  their  nest, 
Or  bosomed  in  voluptuous  trees;" 

and  the  panting  breeze  on  beds  of  flowers 
"  Had  kissed  its  fill  and  sunk  to  rest." 


To  one  who  "in  the  love  of  nature"  receives 
the  gentle  influences  of  natural  beauty 

"  The  meanest  flower  that  grows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

On  the  contrary, 

"  The  rill  is  tuneless  to  his  ear  who  feels 
No  harmony  within;  the  south  wind  steals 
As  silent  as  unseen  among  the  leaves; 
Who  has  no  inward  beauty  none  perceives, 
Though  all  around  is  beautiful." 

From  physical  to  moral  beauty  the  transition 
is  easy  and  natural.  Though  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  yet,  in  general,  the  in- 
dividual who  loves  flowers  has  at  least  a  latent 
love  for  goodness.  The  close  connection  be- 
tween the  two  sentiments  is  illustrated  by  that 
fine  saying  of  a  German  philosopher,  "I  do 
love  God  and  little  children."  Christ  admired 
"the  lilies  of  the  field,"  and  took  children  in 
his  arms  and  blessed  them.  The  New  Jerusa- 
lem is  described  as  beyond  conception  beauti- 
ful. Watts,  it  is  said,  wrote  his  well-known 
hymn  on  "the  land  of  pure  delight"  by  the 
inspiration  of  a  lovely  landscape  spread  out 
before  him.  And  that  heaven  of  holy  thoughts 
and  sweet  affections,  realized  on  earth,  finds  its 
most  fitting  emblem  and  counterpart  in  all  that 
is  lovely  below,  called  into  being  by  the  skill 
of  the  Creator  and  the  genius  of  human  art. 
The  virtues  of  humanity — 

"  The  graces  and  the  loves  which  make 
The  music  of  the  march  of  life  " — 

these  belong  to  that  world  of  poetic  sentiment 
and  purest  Christianity  which  in  its  bounds 
includes  both  earth  and  heaven.  There  is 
nothing  purer  than  love,  yet  nothing  is  more 
aesthetic.  The  "Irish  Emigrant"  recalls  "the 
bright  May  morn"  in  connection  with  his  early 
love.  "Mary  in  heaven"  is  remembered  as 
walking  on  the  flowers  that  "sprang  wanton" 
at  her  feet,  while  "the  birds  sang  love  on  every 
spray,"  and  the  banks  of  Ayr  toyed  with  its 
bright  waters.  Love  is  the  sweet  life-song  of 
which  we  never  tire — the  flowers  of  creation 
around  which  tranquil  joys  and  "  honeyed  hopes  " 
like  Summer  blossoms  spring.  There  is  music 
in  a  noble  sentiment  coming  from  a  virtuous 
heart;  there  is  celestial  beauty  in  goodness 
when  and  wherever  found.  Such  was  the  rich 
feeling  of  poetry  in  the  heart  of  Burns,  who 
declared  the  life  of  Sir  William  Wallace  had 
poured  a  tide  of  Scottish  prejudices  into  his 
veins  which  would  "boil  along  them  till  the 
floodgates  of  life  were  shut  in  eternal  rest." 
Such  was  the  noble  beauty  that  bloomed  in  the 
spirit  of  a  dying  soldier,  who  said,  "I — we  all 
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are  willing  that  our  bodies  should  form  the 
bridges  and  ladders,  that  the  coming  thousands 
may  cross  and  mount,  to  plant  their  victorious 
banners  on  shattered  citadel  and  conquered 
wall."  Such  was  the  spirit  of  sublime  heroism 
attained  by  the  lamented  President  Lincoln. 
"If  I  ever,"  said  he,  "feel  the  soul  within  me 
elevate  and  expand  to  those  dimensions  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  its  almighty  Architect,  it 
is  when  I  contemplate  the  cause  of  my  country 
deserted  by  all  the  world  besides,  and  I  stand- 
ing up  boldly  and  alone,  and  hurling  defiance  at 
her  vicarious  oppressors."  Patriotism,  religion, 
truth,  the  spirit  of  kindness,  all  are  beautiful. 
The  soul  in  which  they  have  their  home  is  ra- 
diant and  lovely  as  a  garden  of  flowers  suffused 
in  sunlight.  The  soul  in  which  they  are  want- 
ing is  cold  and  bleak  in  Wintery  desolation. 
Some  poor,  sad  beings  have  passed  from  sunny 
scenes  of  moral  beauty  to  gloomy  surroundings 
of  sin  and  death;  the  only  world  to  which  their 
better  nature  aspired  has  faded  from  their  sight; 
Summer  is  changed  to  Winter.  To  see  the  bare 
hills,  the  frozen  stream,  the  bleak  forests,  "the 
wild  white  bees  of  Winter"  filling  the  darkened 
air,  one  might  wonder  if  ever  the  verdure  of 
June,  and  the  crimson  ang  gold  of  Autumn, 
marked  the  now  dismal  scene;  so  we  may  look 
upon  many  a  heart, 

"And  marvel  if  love  were  e'er  its  own; 
If  the  spring  of  promise  brightened,  and  the  summer 
of  feeling  shone!" 

Sin,  soul-withering  and  desolating,  is  associated 
with  deformity  and  death.  But  virtue  and 
beauty  are  the  ministering  angels  of  the  lower 
world,  scattering  joys,  and  heavenly  hopes,  and 
graces  transforming  along  the  path  of  man. 
Surely  these  two,  the  angel  of  beauty  and  the 
angel  of  virtue,  having  so  many  qualities  in 
common,  can  not  be  dissimilar  in  their  mission 
and  influence. 

The  moral  influence  of  beauty  may  be  seen, 
also,  in  that  it  opens  the  way  to  something 
nobler  than  itself.  It  is  the  introduction  to 
goodness — the  portico  of  the  temple  of  virtue. 
But  we  may  be  asked,  is  it  not  too  often  the 
means  of  alluring  to  vice?  Byron  speaks  of 
the  "soft,  voluptuous  ways"  and  "wondrous, 
fascinating  gaze"  of  the  "cherub  hydra,"  mold- 
ing to  every  taste  his  "dear,  delusive  shape." 
Sensuality  seems  to  borrow  the  very  charms  of 
purity.  Fashion,  the  handmaid  of  worldliness, 
arrays  herself  in  all  the  loveliness  of  art.  Fol- 
ly's throng  sport  in  gilded  halls,  where  the 
hand  of  genius  has  lavished  the  richest  adorn- 
ings;  where  music  soft  and  sensuous  trembles 
on   the   air,  and   charms   the   soul,  and,  like  a 


skillful  tempter,  touches  every  chord  of  unholy 
passion.  It  must  be  admitted  that  beauty  is 
often  perverted  to  the  lowest  aims;  but  in  its 
natural  use  it  leads  to  God  the  Creator  of  all 
that  is  lovely  and  good.  For,  first  of  all,  it 
promotes  happiness;  and  happiness  is  promo- 
tive of  gratitude,  good-will,  and  cheerful  obe- 
dience to  duty.  Then,  also,  it  leads  to  those 
dispositions  and  modes  of  life  which  tend  so 
much  to  grace  and  ennoble  humanity.  The 
loveliness  of  woman  softens  the  stern  impulses 
of  man,  and  throws  upon  his  path  a  light  that 
seems  to  fall  from  heaven.  A  mother's  loving 
countenance  has  followed  the  wanderer  in  ways 
of  sin,  uttering  such  gentle  remonstrances  as 
could  not  be  resisted.  The  name  of  wife  has 
been  the  talisman  that  has  saved  many  a  one 
from  ruin.  Two  lovers,  "in  youth's  sweet 
prime,"  pledge  their  fidelity,  and  at  the  mar- 
riage altar,  in  the  family  circle,  and  amid  scenes 
of  joy  and  sorrow  through  which  they  journey 
hand  in  hand  to  a  peaceful  grave,  the  flower  of 
love  keeps  blooming  in  their  hearts.  Home 
has  a  sorcery  more  potent  than  the  haunts  of 
unholy  pleasure.  Beauty  in  nature  leads  to 
contemplation,  devoutness,  adoration  of  the  De- 
ity. Beauty  in  art  reaches  down  after  those 
spiritual  apprehensions,  hidden  in  the  soul, 
which  are  most  ready  to  appreciate  whatever 
is  pure  and  good.  Moreover,  it  is  not  by  the 
designs  of  God,  but  by  the  abusive  invention 
of  man,  that  any  charm  of  nature  or  art  has 
been  made  to  contribute  to  the  alluring  power 
of  vice.  Human  passion  sanctified  by  grace 
would  be  not  unbecoming  the  bosom  of  a  ser- 
aph; so  God  hath  made  it  lovely;  but  as  well 
might  hell  claim  the  glory  of  heaven  as  that 
vice  should  claim  the  attractions  which  belong 
to  virtue. 

But  facts  are  the  best  arguments.  Experi- 
ence proves  that  flowers,  and  music,  and  senti- 
ment are  not  powerless  for  good.  Their  effect 
may  be  lost  on  some  minds.  Mr.  Money  Bags, 
whose  soul  has  been  growing  less  as  his  purse 
has  been  expanding;  whose  sentimentalism  is 
confined  to  the  admiration  he  bestows  on  the 
polish  of  a  com  or  the  engraved  figures  of  a 
greenback — Mrs.  Petroleum,  who  sends  to  a 
bookseller  for  a  library  of  elegantly-bound  vol- 
umes, and  goes  herself  to  an  art  gallery  to  pur- 
chase paintings  for  her  parlor,  selecting  those 
of  the  brightest  colors  and  the  most  expensive 
frames — Miss  Prim,  also,  whose  sole  ambition 
is  to  shine  in  the  "  best  circles,"  and  who  ad- 
mires Tennyson  and  Longfellow  only  because 
the  fashionable  Mrs.  Gayfeather  admires  them — 
such  as  these  might  have  all  the  treasures  of 
Dresden  and  Rome  in  their  houses,  and  all  the 
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bloom  of  Eden  around  them,  yet  would  they 
never  cease  to  pursue  their  own  little  ends. 
But  there  are  others  who,  however  rude  and 
rugged,  carry  in  their  souls  a  love  for  the  poetry 
of  life.  The  plowboy  hears  from  the  hedge 
"the  linnet  pour  his  throat"  and  the  robin  trill 
his  sweet  roundelay;  or  rests  with  his  team  at 
the  end  of  the  furrow  to  look  at  spreading  oak, 
and  towering  poplar,  and  fertile  field  stretching 
far  away;  and  the  love  of  nature  glides  into  his 
heart,  grows  with  his  growth,  becomes  a  part 
of  himself.  In  every  temptation  to  crime  the 
sentimentality  of  youth  rises  up  and  protests. 
The  man  of  guilt  can  never  forget  the  sunny 
hill-side,  the  flowery  meadow,  the  little  bab- 
bling brook  of  his  childhood's  home;  the  sweet 
secluded  spot  where,  with  the  moonlight  peep- 
ing through  parted  foliage  and  the  evening 
zephyr  kissing  the  flushed  brow  and  toying 
with  golden  lock,  he  held  the  hand  of  the  maid 
he  loved;  or  the  closet  in  which  his  mother 
kneeled  beside  him,  and  with  a  look  of  unut- 
terable tenderness  taught  him  to  fold  his  tiny 
hands  and  say,  "Our  Father."  A  penitent  in- 
fidel once  cried  out,  "God  of  my  mother,  hear 
me!"  The  tender  plant  had  been  hidden  witli 
sod  and  stones,  but  at  last  burst  into  sunlight 
again.  The  peasant,  returning  from  his  toil, 
pauses  in  the  evening  twilight  to  listen  to  the 
thrush,  or  to  pluck  a  dewy  violet,  or  to  gaze 
upon  the  many-tinted  west,  and  looks  through 
all  this  glory  of  nature  "up  to  nature's  God." 
So,  from  lowly  cot  to  kingly  palace,  in  the  wild 
wilderness  and  in  the  city  full,  the  children  ol 
humanity  are  loving  the  beautiful.  Scotia's 
highland  heaths,  Albion's  historic  shores,  the 
vine-clad  hills  of  France,  the  fair  climes  of  Italy, 
the  wide,  free  domains  of  America,  are  speak- 
ing in  poetic  utterances  to  the  races  that  in- 
habit them.  The  beauty  of  earth  points  to  the 
fadeless  bloom  of  paradise.  Then  let  the  rose 
perfume  the  hut  of  poverty,  and  the  woodbine 
climb  over  the  door,  and  all  beautiful  things 
cheer  the  lot  of  the  toiling  millions  as  well  as 
grace  the  mission  of  the  few;  till  the  bloom  and 
the  song  of  humanity  be  like  the  life  of  the 
morning,  awakened  in  the  circuit  of  the  sun  all 
around  the  globe. 

"  'T  is  always  morning  somewhere,  and  along 
The  awakening  continents  from  shore  to  shore 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore." 


Of  all  vanities  and  fopperies,  the  vanity  of 
high  birth  is  the  greatest.  True  nobility  is 
derived  from  virtue,  not  from  birth.  Titles,  in- 
deed, may  be  purchased;  but  virtue  is  the  only 
coin  that  makes  the  bargain  valid. — Burton. 


AMERICAN  CHARACTERISTICS. 


BY    MISS    VIRGINIA    PENNT. 


THE  active,  restless  spirit  of  Americans  is 
proverbial.  Their  temperaments,  their  fast 
way  of  living  and  transacting  business,  and  the 
poor  health  induced  thereby,  will  mostly  ac- 
count for  it.  Their  excitability,  and  their 
proneness  to  excess,  is  to  be  lamented,  and  its 
effects  are  being  seen  in  the  rapid  increase  of 
lunatic  asylums. 

The  Americans  are  too  sensitive  in  being  told 
of  their  defects.  It  seems  to  be  an  individual 
and  national  failure.  It  reminds  one  of  spoiled 
children.  The  Americans  are  prone  to  hero- 
worship,  as  is  evinced  by  the  erection  of  costly 
monuments.  As  a  trading  people  the  Ameri- 
cans have  become  famous.  Till  the  present  war 
the  American  flag  was  known  and  respected  in 
all  waters. 

The  ideas  of  liberty,  with  foreigners  in  our 
country,  are  inconsistent  and  false — their  ideas 
of  justice  extremely  vague  and  undefined.  The 
independence  of  American  character  is  favora- 
ble to  bring  about  reforms  that  take  place  more 
slowly  in  older  countries,  and  require  the  wealth 
and  rank  of  those  countries  to  indorse. 

The  readiness  of  American  women  to  relieve 
suffering  and  sympathize  with  the  distressed  is 
well  known.  American  men  are  generally  more 
self-indulgent  than  women,  because  they  can 
better  afford  it. 

The  pride  and  vanity  of  Americans  have  be- 
come proverbial  with  foreigners.  It  has  brought 
about  an  extravagance  that  at  times  has  threat- 
ened to  overturn  our  Government.  It  has  in- 
troduced a  fondness  for  display  that  is  not  un- 
frequently  gratified  at  the  expense  of  all  that, 
is  good  and  honorable.  I  would  refer  the  reader 
to  Mrs.  Graves's  Woman  in  America,  pages 
103-105.  Wealthy  Americans  have  indulged 
in  luxury  to  a  fearful  extent.  Their  houses 
are  furnished  with  velvet  cushions,  tapestry 
carpets,  and  French  mirrors,  and  they  sink  in 
effeminacy  trying  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  old  aristocratic  nations  of  Europe.  The 
vices  of  these  European  nations  are  likely  to  be 
introduced  with  their  refinement.  Mr.  Sedge- 
wick  says  in  his  "Public  and  Private  Econo- 
my," "Much  finery  is  made  in  Paris  and  in 
other  parts  of  France  principally  for  our  market, 
in  the  same  way  as  we  buy  and  make  beads, 
and  other  trinkets,  to  send  to  savage  nations." 
Fashionable  ladies  in  the  United  States  pride 
themselves  on  their  effeminacy.  "The  pride 
manifested  by  people  in  reduced  circumstances 
is    greater    than   their  ingenuity."     But    little 
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pride  is  attached  to  learning  by  those  who  pos- 
sess it,  yet  it  is  of  all  prides  the  most  excusa- 
ble. The  American  women  of  the  middle  classes 
are  charged  with  being  proud  and  frivolous. 
We  do  not  know  what  comparison  they  bear  to 
those  of  other  countries,  but  it  generally  arises 
from  the  want  of  proper  home-training,  and 
the  fast  and  extravagant  way  of  living  common 
in  the  United  States. 

The  fashion  of  giving  frequent  and  costly 
entertainments  by  those  not  able  to  afford  it  is 
sometimes  a  source  of  embarrassment.  We 
think  if  the  German  plan  of  reunions  could  be 
adopted  in  our  country  it  would  tend  to  ad- 
vance the  intellectual  and  retard  the  growth  of 
animal  appetites. 

Dress  was  given  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  their 
shame  and  guilt.  It  betokened  the  displeasure 
of  the  Almighty.  Yet  now  it  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  many,  and  occupies  most  of  their 
thoughts  and  time.  If  their  means  will  admit 
of  it  young  people  should  not  be  restricted  in 
dress  so  as  to  feel  odd  or  out  of  place  in  any 
assembly.  A  feeling  of  meanness  and  inferior- 
ity follows  such  restriction,  and  has  bad  effects. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  would  not  encourage  an 
extravagant,  wasteful,  or  silly  expenditure  of 
time,  or  money,  or  dress.  But  good  materials 
made  up  in  the  prevailing  style,  so  as  not  to 
render  the  individual  conspicuous  in  any  way, 
is  most  desirable. 

Few  Americans  are  satisfied  with  what  they 
acquire.  The  more  they  accumulate  the  more 
they  toil.  As  a  general  thing  they  devote  too 
much  time  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  The 
consequence  is,  men  and  women  are  too  much 
estimated  by  their  circumstances,  not  enough 
by  intrinsic  worth.  I  fear  we  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  our  ancestors,  the  English,  in  permit- 
ting wealth  to  exert  so  great  an  influence  and 
command  such  an  ascendency.  Much  pride  of 
birth  and  wealth  is  felt  in  American  society  by 
those  who  think  they  have  a  claim  to  pre- 
cedence so  founded.  Dissipation  and  its  ener- 
vating effects  always  attend  wealth.  The  minds 
and  hearts  of  men  engrossed  in  the  great  strug- 
gle for  honor  and  wealth  are  in  danger  of  neg- 
lecting the  moral  and  mental,  social  and  re- 
ligious training  of  their  children. 

The  Americans  can  not  tolerate  a  want  of 
chastity  in  women.  It  is  well.  But  why 
should  not  as  severe  and  lasting  a  condemna- 
tion rest  on  men  that  lack  purity?  Why  may 
the  seducer  be  received  in  society  when  the 
seduced  is  forever  branded  with  infamy?  The 
North  American  Indians  are  more  just.  A 
guilty  man  is  abhorred  by  them,  while  a  woman 
is  more  lightly  judged.     We  think  justice  would 


mete  out  like  penalty  when  both  are  equally 
criminal. 

The  freedom  that  exists  in  our  country  in- 
creases the  responsibility  of  individuals.  It 
calls  peremptorily  for  the  acquisition  of  valua- 
ble knowledge.  But  more  particularly  does  it 
demand  that  deep-rooted  principles  of  virtue 
be  implanted  in  youth,  such  virtue  as  will  lead 
them  not  only  to  consult  their  own  welfare,  but 
observe  strict  justice  in  their  intercourse  with 
others.  Their  government  lies  almost  entirely 
in  self.  Therefore  let  them  be  trained  to  gov- 
ern themselves  with  firm  and  positive  reins. 
The  happiness  of  themselves  and  others  will 
depend  on  it. 

The  better  class  of  New  Yorkers  have  a 
happy  mingling  of  home  and  foreign  life.  There 
has  been  an  amalgamation  of  elements  alto- 
gether different  in  their  nature.  It  has  given 
that  vigor  of  mind  and  activity  of  manner  that 
enables  people  to  accomplish  much  in  a  short 
time.  With  the  Philadelphians  there  is  a  want 
of  individuality.  Fashion  has  made  a  tiresome 
sameness  in  dress  and  style  of  living.  But  for 
the  Quaker  element  that  prevails  there  would 
be  a  want  of  freedom  in  thought,  feeling,  and 
action. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  character  in  most  so- 
ciety of  civilized  countries — positive  and  nega- 
tive. The  positive  are  those  of  strong,  determ- 
ined will,  with  energy,  enterprise,  fearlessness, 
courage,  etc.  The  negative  are  those  possess- 
ing patience,  meekness,  fortitude,  submissive- 
ness,  and  all  the  tame  qualities  that  belong  to 
a  passive  mind.  The  negative  usually  possess 
a  great  deal  of  cunning  and  senility,  by  which 
they  attain  their  ends  as  frequently  and  as 
fully  as  the  positive.  There  is  a  vast  number 
of  people  that  feel,  and  but  a  small  number 
that  think. 


THERE  ARE  NO  DEAD. 


There  is  no  death!     The  stars  go  down 

To  rise  upon  some  fairer  shore; 
And  bright  in  Heaven's  jeweled  crown 

They  shine  for  evermore. 

There  is  no  death!     An  angel  form 

Walks  o'er  the  earth  with  silent  tread, 

He  bears  our  best-loved  things  away, 
And  then  we  call  them  "  dead." 

Born  into  that  undying  life, 

They  leave  us  but  to  come  again; 

With  joy  we  welcome  them — the  same, 
Except  in  sin  and  pain. 

And  ever  near  us,  though  unseen, 
The  dear  immortal  spirits  tread, 

For  all  the  boundless  universe 

Is  life — there  are  no  dead.  Bulwek. 
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CHRISTIE. 


BY  EMILY  HUNTINGTON  UILIEB. 


I  AM  sure  it  would  have  made  your  heart  ache 
to  see  her,  she  was  such  a  poor,  pale  little 
creature,  with  a  sad,  pitiful  face  and  crippled 
feet,  that  could  not  carry  about  even  such  a 
small  body  as  Christie's.  She  never  in  all  her 
life  had  known  what  fun  and  frolic  were,  like 
you,  happy  children,  who  run  among  the  birds 
and  flowers;  yet  Christie  was  not  usually  mis- 
erable. She  lived  in  the  broad  green  country, 
with  great  meadows  of  clover,  and  forests  of 
splendid  trees  about  her  home,  and  on  sunshiny 
days  she  loved  to  lie  from  morning  till  night  on 
the  soft  grass,  watching  the  green  leaves  that 
fluttered  in  the  wind  and  the  great  fleecy  clouds 
that  went  sweeping  across  the  blue  sky  like 
ships  at  sea.  .  And  the  trees,  and  the  birds,  and 
the  winds  all  seemed  to  her  to  be  talking  to 
each  other  and  to  her,  and  so  she  lay  there  and 
listened  and  smiled  softly,  and  all  the  time  she 
kept  knitting,  knitting,  for  Christie's  fingers 
were  never  idle.  Sometimes  when  she  saw  her 
strong  rosy  brothers  and  sisters  at  work  or  at 
play  she  felt  sad  to  think  that  all  her  life  she 
must  be  nothing  but  a  helpless  cripple,  but  the 
sorrow  never  lasted  long,  for  down  in  Christie's 
heart  something  always  whispered,  "God  did 
it;  and  he  always  knows  best." 

Christie  had  a  troop  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
I  can  't  tell  just  how  many;  but  among  them 
all  she  loved  her  brother  Sam  the  best.  He 
was  a  stout  fellow  about  sixteen  years  old,  with 
a  brown  sunburnt  face  and  great  hard  hands, 
but  no  one  ever  lifted  Christie  so  gently  as  he; 
no  one  brought  her  so  many  treasures  of  nuts, 
and  berries,  and  wild  flowers;  no  one  else  had 
so  many  spare  minutes  to  do  little  comforting 
things  for  her  as  Sam,  the  oldest  and  the  busi- 
est of  them  all.  He  never  promised  her  a  ride 
in  her  low  wagon  and  then  went  fishing  and 
forgot  all  about  it,  as  Joe  did;  never  thought  it 
stupid  to  sit  and  read  to  her  when  she  had  her 
sick  days,  as  Jenny  did;  never  called  her  a 
"cry  baby,"  as  Matty  sometimes  did,  but  was 
always  the  same  kind,  patient,  thoughtful 
brother.  Other  people  wondered  sometimes  at 
Sam,  but  Christie  never  did,  for  she  knew  the 
secret  of  it  all.  Sam  had  learned  the  "new 
commandment"  and  laid  it  up  in  his  heart,  and 
every  day  he  was  striving  to  walk  by  it.     It  is 
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a  beautiful  rule  to  walk  by,  and  one  that  makes 
sunshine  all  along  the  way  of  life.  "  A  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love 
one  another;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also 
love  one  another." 

One  pleasant  day  in  the  early  Summer  Chris- 
tie was  sitting  crouched  up  on  the  grass  under 
the  apple-trees  busy  as  usual  with  her  knitting; 
but  feeling  a  little  sad  and  lonely,  for  the  chil- 
dren had  gone  out  to  gather  wild  strawberries, 
and  their  shouts  and  laughter  had  hardly  died 
away  across  the  fields.  She  was  trying  to 
quiet  and  comfort  herself  by  saying  over  and 
over  a  sweet  hymn  she  had  learned;  but  some- 
how the  lonely  feeling  would  n't  go  away  till 
Sam  came  whistling  down  the  yard,  with  his  ax 
over  his  shoulder  and  a  small  basket  in  his 
hand. 

"0,  Sam,"  she  began  sadly,  "are  you  going 
away  too?" 

"Over  to  the  pine  woods,"  said  Sam,  stopping 
a  moment  to  look  at  Christie;  "I  wonder  if 
you  could  n't  go  too,  you  little  lonesome  chick," 
and  without  stopping  to  say  any  thing  more  he 
turned  back  into  the  house. 

He  came  out  in  a  moment  bringing  Christie's 
sun-bonnet  and  drawing  her  little  wooden  wagon 
with  him. 

"I  'm  going  to  take  you  along  with  me; 
mother  says  so,"  said  Sam,  lifting  her  carefully 
into  the  cushions;  "you'll  be  sure  to  like  it 
out  there,  it 's  so  sweet  and  still  under  the 
pine-trees,  and  the  wind  makes  such  a  strange 
kind  of  whisper  all  the  time  it  always  seems 
to  me  like  Sunday." 

Sam  swung  his  ax  upon  his  shoulder,  set  the 
little  basket  in  front  of  the  wagon,  and  Chris- 
tie found  herself  riding  down  the  sandy  road 
before  she  could  speak  a  word  to  say  how  glad 
and  happy  she  was.  But  Sam  knew  all  about 
it,  and  seemed  to  find  a  world  of  pleasure  in 
looking  at  her  smiling  face,  as  he  stopped  now 
and  then  to  gather. a  bunch  of  flowers  for  her, 
or  to  let  her  look  at  some  tiny  brook  that  went 
tumbling  over  the  pebbles  by  the  roadside.  It 
was  such  a  rare  thing  for  Christie  to  go  any 
where,  and  she  was  so  full  of  delight  at  all  the 
pleasant  Summer  sights  and  sounds  that  Sam 
hardly  once  thought  of  the  heavy  wagon  he 
was  pulling  through  the  sandy  hollows  and  up 
the  little  hills,  till  at  last  they  came  to  the  pine 
woods  and  turned  into  the  broad  cart-path,  all 
carpeted  with  dead  leaves  and  spotted  here  and 
there  with  patches  of  sunshine.  They  went  a 
■long  way  into  the  woods,  till  they  came  to  a 
place  where  the  trees  had  been  cleared  away  a 
little,  only  in  the  middle  of  the  clear  spot  was 
one  great  pine,  under  which  the  moss  was  as 
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soft  as  velvet,  and  all  sprinkled  with  the  pretty 
red  berries  of  the  partridge  vine,  looking,  as 
Christie  thought,  like  beads  of  bright  coral. 
Sam  had  often  brought  them  home  to  her,  but 
she  had  never  seen  them  growing  before,  and 
had  never  imagined  any  thing  so  lovely  as  that 
charming  carpet  of  green  moss,  where  they 
nestled  half  out  of  sight. 

"I  am  going  to  leave  you  here,"  said  Sam, 
arranging  her  cushions  and  fixing  her  comforta- 
bly under  the  tree;  "I  shall  be  so  near  you  can 
hear  my  ax,  and  may  be  you  can  see  me,  and 
at  noon  I  shall  come  up  and  eat  my  dinner 
with  you.  Here  is  a  book  I  brought  for  you, 
and  your  knitting;  do  you  think  you  shall  be 
lonesome?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Christie,  "I  could  live  here 
always.  I  think  it  is  like  a  fairy  palace,  only 
I  am  more  like  an  ugly  dwarf  than  a  fairy." 

"You're  a  good,  contented  little  soul,  and 
that  's  better  than  a  fairy,"  said  Sam  as  he 
marched  away  to  find  a  tree  that  he  thought 
would  answer  his  purpose.  Christie  watched 
him  a  little  anxiously.  She  was  not  in  the 
least  afraid  to  be  alone,  she  was  more  used  to 
that  than  to  company,  only  she  thought  it 
would  be  so  pleasant  if  she  could  see  Sam  at 
his  work  when  she  looked  up  from  her  book  or 
her  knitting.  Presently  she  heard  the  loud 
strokes  of  his  ax  as  they  came  echoing  among 
the  trees,  and  creeping  around  to  the  other  side 
of  her  pine-tree  she  found  she  could  see  him 
very  well.  She  was  too  happy  to  read,  but  she 
could  knit  without  needing  her  eyes  to  help 
her,  so  while  her  fingers  were  busy  she  was 
looking  up  through  the  pine  branches  at  the 
clear  sky,  and  listening  to  the  wind,  and  the 
songs  of  the  strange  wood-birds  that  she  had 
never  heard  before,  and  in  her  happiness  she 
kept  saying  over  and  over  a  verse  that  Sam 
had  once  repeated  to  her,  "He  hath  made  all 
things  beautiful  in  their  season." 

It  seemed  almost  like  a  song  to  her  at  first, 
but  after  a  while,  as  she  watched  Sam's  sturdy 
strokes,  and  saw  the  birds  darting  about,  and 
the  shy  little  squirrels  springing  up  the  trees, 
she  somehow  got  to  thinking  about  herself,  poor 
little  lame  Christie,  and  then  she  wondered  why 
the  good  God,  who  made  every  thing  free  and 
beautiful,  could  not  have  made  her  strong  and 
active  too,  to  run,  and  leap,  and  be  as  happy. 
She  knew  he  could  have  done  it  if  he  had  only 
thought  best,  and  she  could  not  help  wondering 
why  it  was  not  best.  She  was  rather  tired 
after  her  long  ride,  and  so  as  she  was  thinking 
and  thinking  she  fell  asleep,  and  she  slept  so 
sweetly  with  the  Summer  wind  fanning  her, 
and  the  warm  sunshine  creeping  all  about  her, 


that  she  did  not  wake  till  all  at  once  there 
came  a  loud  rush  and  roar,  and  the  pine-tree 
that  Sam  had  been  chopping  fell  to  the  ground. 
She  started  up  from  her  nap,  and  while  she  was 
rubbing  her  eyes  Sam  came  up  and  opened  the 
little  basket  of  dinner  beside  her.  He  looked 
warm  and  tired,  but  his  face  was  bright  and 
smiling. 

"  Well,  Chris,"  said  he,  dividing  the  dinner 
with  her,  "are  you  tired  of  your  palace  by  this 
time?" 

"0  no,'  said  Christie,  "not  a  bit;  I  was 
thinking  and  thinking  and  then  I  went  to 
sleep." 

"Thinking  about  what?"  asked  Sam,  laugh- 
ing. 

"I  do  n't  really  know,"  said  Christie  soberly, 
"only  at  first  it  was  your  verse;  the  one  you 
told  me  when  the  apple-trees  were  in  blossom — 
'He  hath  made  all  things  beautiful  in  their 
season.'  " 

"Yes,"  said  Sam,  looking  around  him,  "I 
think  of  that  'most  every  day;  seeing  so  many 
pleasant  things." 

"But,  Sam,"  said  Christie,  folding  her  small 
hands  over  her  knees,  "when  I  was  saying  it  I 
could  not  help  thinking  about  myself,  and  won- 
dered why  he  could  n't  just  as  well  have  made 
me  beautiful  too.  I  do  n't  mean  beautiful  like 
Mattie,  but  just  well  and  strong  to  work  and 
play." 

Sam  did  n't  answer  her  for  a  few  moments. 
It  was  just  what  had  troubled  him  often  and 
often,  thinking  why  his  little  sister  should  have 
such  trouble  laid  upon  her.  And  now  as  he 
looked  at  her  thin,  white  hands,  and  saw  how 
pale  and  wasted  the  poor  little  face  was  grow- 
ing, he  could  not  help  thinking  that  however  great 
a  cross  God  had  given  her  to  bear  she  would 
not  have  to  carry  it  very  long.  Then  another 
thought  came  to  him,  and  at  first  he  could  not 
tell  it  to  Christie,  but  he  knew  it  would  com- 
fort her,  as  he  said  gently, 

"It  says  'all  things  beautiful  in  their  season,' 
and  you  know  some  things  have  one  season 
and  some  have  another.  May  be,  Christie, 
your  season  has  n't  come  yet,  like  mother's 
chrysanthemum,  that  did  n't  blossom  till  she 
took  it  up  from  the  garden  and  set  it  in  the 
house.     Then  you  know  how  beautiful  it  was." 

"  Yes,"  said  Christie,  her  face  fairly  glowing 
at  the  thought,  "and  after  all  it  does  n't  mat- 
ter much  if  I  am  only  a  poor  dead-looking 
bush  here,  if  the  dear  Lord  will  take  me  up  by 
and  by  and  set  me  in  his  garden  to  blossom. 
Sometimes  I  think,  Sam,  that  he  will  send  for 
me  very  soon;  I  should  be  so  glad  to  go." 

"There,  there,  do  n't  talk  about  it  any  more," 
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said  Sam,  jumping  up  and  knocking  the  crumbs 
out  of  his  basket.  "I  know  of  a  place  down 
the  path  where  there  was  a  big  patch  of  straw- 
berry blossoms,  and  I  'm  going  to  draw  you 
down  there  and  see  if  we  can  't  find  some 
berries." 

So  he  put  Christie  in  her  wagon  and  they 
went  in  search  of  the  strawberries,  which  they 
found,  to  their  great  delight,  were  quite  plenty, 
and  very  delicious. 

"Now,  Christie,"  said  Sam,  "you  stay  here 
and  pick  while  I  go  back  and  trim  that  tree  a 
little,  so  Joe  can  draw  it  out  to-morrow,  and 
then  we  '11  go  home.  You  can  save  a  few  ber- 
ries in  the  basket  if  you  like,  and  we  '11  leave 
them  for  granny  Brown  as  we  go  by." 

It  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  Christie,  eating  the  luscious  fruit 
that  her  own  fingers  had  gathered,  or  the  still 
rarer  enjoyment  of  feeling  that  she  was  doing 
something  for  the  happiness  of  another,  as  she 
lined  her  basket  with  green  leaves  and  saved 
the  finest  of  her  berries  for  poor  bedridden 
granny  Brown. 

It  was  a  happy  little  Christie  that  Sam  found 
singing  among  the  berries  when  he  came  for 
her  to  go  home,  and  the  memory  of  that  day 
among  the  pines  helped  to  brighten  many  a 
dark  hour  afterward. 

Even  when,  in  the  Autumn,  Christie  lay  paler 
and  weaker  than  ever  on  her  little  bed,  slowly 
dying  day  by  day,  she  often  thought  of  it,  and 
when  Sam  brought  her  the  beautiful  purple 
asters  and  fringed  gentian  from  the  meadows, 
she  would  whisper  softly,  "He  hath  made  all 
things  beautiful  in  their  season." 

"My  season  is  coming,  Sam,  up  in  the  garden 
of  the  Lord." 

And  so  when  all  the  earth  was  brown  and 
sear  little  Christie's  life  here  ended;  and  though 
our  eyes  have  never  seen  her  since  that  day, 
we  know  that  in  the  beautiful  country  where 
she  has  gone,  there  are  none  lame,  and  sick, 
and  suffering,  but  all  the  inhabitants  are  like 
the  angels  around  the  throne. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  HORSESHOE. 


THIS  is  a  simple  legend.  A  good  country- 
man was  taking  a  rural  walk  with  his  son, 
Thomas.  As  they  walked  slowly  along  the  fa- 
ther suddenly  stopped. 

"Look!"  he  said,  "there  's  a  bit  of  iron — a 
piece  of  a  horseshoe;  pick  it  up  and  put  it  in 
your  pocket." 

"Pooh!"  answered  the  child,  "it's  not  worth 
stooping  for." 


The  father,  without  uttering  another  word, 
picked  up  the  iron  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
When  they  came  to  a  village  he  entered  the 
blacksmith's  shop  and  sold  it  for  three  far- 
things, and  with  that  sum  he  bought  some 
cherries.  Then  the  father  and  son  set  off 
again  in  their  ramble.  The  sun  was  burning 
hot,  and  neither  a  house,  tree,  nor  fountain  of 
water  was  in  sight.  Thomas  soon  complained 
of  being  tired,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing his  father,  who  walked  on  with  a  firm 
step.  Perceiving  that  his  boy  was  tired,  the 
father  let  fall  a  cherry  as  if  by  accident.  Thom- 
as stooped  and  quickly  picked  it  up,  and  de- 
voured it.  A  little  further  he  dropped  another, 
and  the  boy  picked  it  up  as  eagerly  as  ever; 
and  thus  they  continued,  the  father  dropping 
the  fruit  and  the  son  picking  them  up.  When 
the  last  one  was  eaten  the  father  stopped,  and 
turning  to  the  boy  said: 

"Look,  my  son!  If  you  had  chosen  to  stoop 
once  and  pick  up  a  piece  of  horseshoe,  you 
would  not  have  been  obliged  at  last  to  stoop  so 
often  to  pick  up  the  cherries!" 


A  FABLE  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


PADDLE,  my  lady's  lapdog,  and  Tom,  her 
favorite  cat,  had  long  entertained  feelings 
of  jealousy  and  envy  toward  each  other;  but 
at  last  they  made  it  up  and  agreed  to  be  friends. 
Instead  of  snapping  at  Tom,  to  make  him  go 
farther  from  the  fire,  that  he  might  have  the 
very  front,  Paddle  would  merely  nudge  him 
gently  along,  looking  amiable  at  him  at  the 
same  time;  and  Tom,  though  he  would  n't  give 
way  an  inch  farther  than  he  was  obliged,  made 
no  warlike  demonstration,  such  as  putting  up 
his  back  and  swelling  his  tail. 

"I  think,  dear  friend,"  said  Paddle  one  day — 
not  being  yet  quite  satisfied  with  the  deference 
paid  to  him  by  his  companion — "we  fail  in 
showing  the  reality  of  our  regard  for  each 
other  in  one  respect." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Tom. 

"We  are  not  candid  with  each  other  as  to 
our  mutual  faults.  Do  n't  you  think  it  would 
greatly  improve  us  both  if  we  acted  the  part 
of  honest  reprovers  to  each  other?" 

"  I  do  n't  know  but  what  it  might,"  said 
Tom. 

"Be  assured  of  it,"  said  Paddle;  "and  that 
we  may  no  longer  neglect  one  of  the  most 
sacred  duties  of  friendship,  let  us  begin  this 
very  day." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Tom;  "and  that 
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being  the  case,  do  you  know  I  've  often  thought 
that  when  you" — 

"Hush!"  said  Paddle;  "every  thing  in  order. 
You  know,  dear,  1  am  older  than  you.  I  may 
say  I  remember  you  a  kitten;  so  let  me  give 
you  the  benefit  of  my  observations  first." 

"Very  well,"  said  Tom;  "I  'm  ready." 

"Well,  then.  First,  dear,"  said  Paddle,  "you 
are  too  fond  of  the  front  of  the  fire,  and  sit  in 
such  a  way  before  it  that  I  'm  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  many  gentle  hints  before  I  can  in- 
duce you  to  move.  In  the  next  place,  dear, 
when  we  go  to  dinner  you  invariably  try  to 
take  the  nicest  pieces,  which  I  look  upon  as 
indelicate.     In  the  third  place" — 

"When  will  my  turn  be?"  interrupted  Tom. 

"Stop,"  said  Paddle;  "I  have  n't  done,"  and 
he  went  on  to  enumerate  several  other  infirmi- 
ties in  Tom's  character,  the  exhibition  of  which 
he  considered  in  some  way  to  affect  his  own 
comfort. 

Tom,  with  some  effort,  contrived  to  wait  it 
all  out,  and  then  asked, 

"Pray,  is  that  all?" 

"All  I  can  think  of  at  present,"  said  Paddle. 

"Then,"  said  Tom,  drawing  himself  up,  "in 
the  first  place" — 

"Thank  you,"  said  Paddle,  interrupting  him; 
"you  must  excuse  my  staying  now.  I  hope 
you  '11  improve  upon  what  I  've  said  to  you, 
but  I  have  an  engagement  and  can  not  stop  any 
longer  this  time." 


WANTED-AN  HONEST,  INDUSTRIOUS  BOY, 


WE  lately  saw  an  advertisement  headed  as 
above.  It  conveys  to  every  boy  an  im- 
pressive moral  lesson. 

"An  honest,  industrious  boy"  is  always 
wanted.  He  will  be  sought  for;  his  services 
will  be  in  demand;  he  will  be  respected  and 
loved;  he  will  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high 
commendation;  he  will  always  have  a  home;  he 
will  grow  up  to  be  a  man  of  known  worth  and 
established  character. 

He  will  be  wanted.  The  merchant  will  want 
him  for  a  salesman  or  a  clerk;  the  master  me- 
chanic will  want  him  for  an  apprentice  or  a 
journeyman;  those  with  a  job  to  let  will  want 
him  for  a  contractor;  clients  will  want  him  for 
a  lawyer;  patients,  for  a  physician;  religious 
congregations,  for  a  pastor;  parents,  for  a  teach- 
er of  their  children;  and  the  people,  for  an 
officer. 

He  will  be  wanted.  Townsmen  will  want 
him  as  a  citizen;  acquaintances  as  a  neighbor; 
neighbors  as  a  friend;  families  as  a  visitor;  the 


world  as  an  acquaintance;  nay,  girls  will  want 
him  for  a  beau,  and  finally  for  a  husband. 

An  honest,  industrious  boy!  Just  think  of 
it,  boys,  will  you  answer  this  description?  Can 
you  apply  for  this  situation?  Are  you  sure 
that  you  will  be  wanted?  You  may  be  smart 
and  active,  but  that  does  not  fill  the  requisi- 
tion— are  you  honest?  You  may  be  capable — 
are  you  industrious?  You  may  be  well-dressed 
and  create  a  favorable  impression  at  first  sight — 
are  you  both  "honest  and  industrious?"  You 
may  apply  for  a  "good  situation" — are  you 
sure  that  your  friends,  teachers,  acquaintances 
can  recommend  you  for  these  qualities?  0, 
how  would  you  feel,  your  character  not  being 
thus  established,  on  hearing  the  words  "can  't 
employ  you!"  Nothing  else  will  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  these  qualities.  No  readiness  or 
aptness  for  business  will  do  it.  You  must  be 
honest  and  industrious — must  work  and  labor; 
then  will  your  "calling  and  election"  for  places 
of  profit  and  trust  be  made  sure. 


THE  BIRDSNEST. 


BT    LUELLA     CLARK. 


Just  where  the  afternoon  shadows  fall 

Of  three  Lombardy  poplars  grave  and  tall, 

Is  hidden  a  birdsnest  so  very  small 

A  baby's  hand  could  cover  it  all. 

A  few  little  sticks,  some  bits  of  thread, 

A  half  dozen  straws,  a  snowy  shred 

Of  lamb's  wool  woven  into  the  rim, 

And  a  feather  or  two,  all  bound  to  the  limb 

Of  a  stunted  old  apple-tree,  gnarled  and  gray, 

But  beautiful  now  with  the  bloom  of  May. 

The  orchard  is  full  of  a  quiet  cheer — 

There  are  tufts  of  violets  growing  near, 

And  great  gold  dandelions,  wet  with  dew, 

Dot  the  grass  when  the  day  is  new; 

There,  greenest  of  green,  grows  the  velvet  grass, 

And  as  often  as  ever  the  breezes  pass, 

Like  a  sudden  shower  of  odorous  snow, 

The  blossoms  cover  the  turf  below — 

A  pretty  place  you  would  call  it,  I  know — 

And  there  is  the  birdsnest — not  so  high 

But  your  hand  could  reach  it,  and  in  it  lie 

Three  little  eggs  as  blue  as  the  sky. 

On  the  nest  sits  a  bird  all  day,  all  night, 

Never  thinking  of  flying  away. 

She  sees  the  brown  bees  go  humming  by, 

And  the  gay,  bright  butterflies  soaring  high, 

While  her  mate  sits  chirruping,  full  of  cheer, 

On  the  topmost  bough  of  the  poplar  near. 

And  often,  and  often  she  hears  the  whir 

Of  the  blue-bird's  wings,  yet  she  will  not  stir; 

And  there  she  will  sit  till  the  smooth  shells  break, 

And  the  downy  birdlings  out  of  them  wake 

Ah,  then  what  joy  there  will  be  in  the  nest! 

And  when  the  time  comes  I  will  tell  you  the  rest 
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Management  of  Children. — Bare  Arms. — It  is 
not  only  a  blunder  but  a  sin  to  let  children  go  with 
bare  arms.  A  baby's  arms  need  as  much  protection  as 
its  body.  If  it  be  delicate,  the  hands  should  also  be 
covered.  They  require  it  as  much  as  the  feet.  This 
would  be  the  case  with  adults,  only  that  they  place 
their  feet  on  the  wet,  cold  ground.  When  they  take 
to  walking  on  their  hands,  and  carrying  their  feet  up, 
they  will  be  obliged  to  wear  the  strong  boots  on  the 
hands,  and  may  wear  the  kid  gloves  on  the  feet.  As 
the  baby  has  both  feet  and  hands  in  the  mother's  lap, 
there  is  as  good  reason  for  protecting  one  as  the  other. 

In  the  Winter  it  is  quite  common  for  babies  to  wear 
little  fancy  knit  sacks,  with  long  sleeves.  These  are 
not  only  ornamental  but  useful.  During  the  cool  Sum- 
mer mornings  and  evenings  they  should  be  worn.  Too 
much  care  can  not  be  used  in  protecting  a  child's  arms 
and  shoulders.  If  the  mother  desires  to  exhibit  her 
darling's  beautiful  skin  let  her  cut  out  a  bit  of  the 
dress  upon  its  chest.  When  the  neighbors  come  in,  let 
her  show  the  skin  thus  exposed  to  the  company.  This 
is  so  near  the  furnace  of  the  body  it  has  no  chance  to 
get  cold;  but  in  the  case  of  the  arms  and  legs  the 
blood  has  to  make  a  long  journey  before  it  can  return 
to  the  chest  for  a  new  supply  of  warmth.  These  parts, 
therefore,  need  special  protection.  Take  the  glass  part 
of  a  thermometer  out  of  the  frame,  and  put  the  bulb 
in  a  baby's  mouth.  The  mercury  will  rise  to  98.  On 
a  cool  evening  place  the  same  bulb  in  its  little  hand 
and  press  the  tiny  fingers  about  it.  If  its  arms  be 
naked,  the  mercury  will  sink  to  60  or  less.  All  the 
blood  which  has  to  make  its  way  through  the  diminu- 
tive and  tortuous  vessels  of  those  cold  arras  must  be- 
come as  cold  as  the  arms  and  hands  themselves.  And 
as  the  cold  currents  of  blood  come  from  both  arms 
back  into  the  vital  organs,  they  play  the  mischief 
there. 

If  you  would  save  a  child  from  croup,  pneumonia, 
and  a  score  of  other  grave  affections,  keep  its  arms 
warm.  Thick  woolen  sleeves,  which  fit  the  little  dim- 
pled arms  down  to  the  hands  at  least,  constitute  the 
true  expedient. 

Where  should  the  infant  sleep? — Never  in  bed  be- 
tween the  parents.  Though  there  are  several  objec- 
tions, I  will  mention  but  one.  It  must,  when  thus 
placed,  constantly  inhale  the  poisonous  emanations 
from  the  bodies  of  two  adults. 

It  should  sleep  by  the  side  of  the  mother's  bed  in  a 
crib.  The  best  bed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  is  one  of 
oat  straw.  This  is  light  and  soft.  It  is  better  than 
hair,  because  the  straw  can  often  be  changed  and  the 
tick  washed.     In  cold  weather  a  thick  woolen  blanket 


should  be  doubled  and  spread  over  the  straw  bed  to 
increase  the  warmth.  For  covering  the  little  sleeper, 
woolen  blankets  should  alone  be  used.  These  blankets 
should  be  often  washed. 

Billows. — The  pillow  as  well  as  the  bed  should  be  of 
straw.  A  large  proportion  of  children  die  of  some 
disease  of  the  head.  When  the  death  is  supposed  to 
be  caused  by  dysentery  or  cholera  infantum,  the  im- 
mediate cause  is  an  affection  of  the  brain,  supervening 
upon  bowel  disease.  The  heads  of  American  children 
are  for  the  most  part  little  furnaces!  Much  mischief 
comes  from  keeping  them  buried  in  feather  pillows 
twenty  hours  out  of  twenty-four. 

During  the  many  years  I  practiced  medicine,  I  am 
sure  I  saw  scores  of  babies  die  of  brain  maladies,  who 
would  have  recovered  if  their  brains  had  not  been 
baked  in  feather  pillows. 

Cradles. — Do  n't  use  the  old-fashioned  cradle.  The 
emanations  from  the  sleeper's  lungs  and  skin  should 
be  allowed  to  escape  freely.  This  is  impossible  in  a 
close,  deep  cradle.  The  crib,  with  the  skeleton  sides, 
is  just  the  thing. 

Changing  the  clothes. — Children  should  not  wear  the 
same  garment  next  the  skin  at  night  which  they  have 
worn  through  the  day.  If  the  night-gown  is  worn 
more  than  one  night  without  going  to  the  wash-room, 
it  should  be  hung  up  to  be  thoroughly  aired  during 
the  day,  and  if  possible  in  the  sun.  The  clothes  which 
have  been  worn  during  the  day,  if  to  be  worn  the  day 
following,  should  be  hung  during  the  night  where  they 
may  be  well  aired. 

Hocking. — Do  n't  rock  them  in  cradle,  crib,  or  chair. 
The  motion  is  an  unhealthy  one.  Try  it!  Rock  your- 
self half  an  hour  without  interruption,  and  see  how 
your  head  feels!  I  am  glad  rockers  are  going  out  of 
fashion.  They  have  truly  been  a  source  of  injury  to 
thousands  of  children. 

Biding  backward. — When  taking  them  out  in  the 
little  wagon,  do  n't  push  them  backward.  Half  the 
grown  persons  who  go  in  the  cars  can  't  ride  backward 
without  dizziness  of  head.  A  still  larger  proportion 
can  't  ride  backward  in  a  carriage. 

I  have  often  noticed'  the  pretty  little  passengers,  as 
they  were  being  jolted  along  backward,  off  one  curb- 
stone, and  up  another,  turning  their  eyes  this  way  and 
that  in  a  manner  which  plainly  showed  their  bewilder- 
ment. 

The  only  avenue  to  their  souls  which  is  fairly  opened 
is  that  through  the  eyes.  Pray,  do  n't  set  that  one  all 
topsy-turvy. 

Trotting. — And  do  n't  churn  its  brains  by  trotting  it 
on  your  knee,  or  throwing  it   up  and  down  in   your 
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hands.  None  but  a  first-class  circus  tumbler  could 
stand  such  treatment.  How  many  fatal  head  diseases 
have  originated  in  this  common  practice  of  the  nursery 
can  never  be  known;  but  I  am  certain  the  number 
must  have  been  very  large,  and  that  myriads  have 
been  mischievously  affected  who  have  not  died. 

Light. — A  baby  can  no  more  flourish  in  the  dark 
than  a  flower.  Like  the  flower,  it  needs  sunshine,  and 
should,  like  it,  have  the  direct  rays  from  the  sun.  Do 
not  fear  its  eyes  will  be  injured  if  the  sun  shine  in  its 
face;  and  when  you  take  it  out  to  ride,  unless  the  sun 
is  coming  down  very  strong,  do  not  cover  up  its  face 
with  the  carriage-top. — Dio  Lewis,  M.  D. 

Sunshine  in  the  House. — While  we  make  it  a 
daily  duty  to  get  at  least  an  hour  or  two  of  outdoor 
sunshine,  and  failing,  think  it  an  important  loss  to 
health  and  length  of  life,  let  us  all  aim  to  create  an 
indoor  sunshine  of  the  heart  and  health,  by  a  system- 
atic determination  to  exercise  toward  every  member 
of  the  household  the  fullest  measure  of  all  that  is  for- 
bearing, thoughtful,  affectionate,  generous,  and  lovely. 
Let  every  thing  that  has  the  most  distant  resemblance 
to  a  contemptible  whine,  to  a  devilish  fault-finding,  to 
a  brutish  boorishness,  and  to  a  narrow-minded  and 
degraded  selfishness,  be  considered  as  emanations  from 
the  pit  of  darkness,  where  fiends  and  furies  dwell; 
then  shall  light  be  in  every  dwelling;  cheerfulness  in 
every  face;  and  the  twinkle  of  gladness  in  every  eye; 
while  every  heart  overflows  with  a  joy  so  pure,  that 
even  angels  might  envy  its  sweetness  and  bliss.  But 
let  not  this  subject  be  dismissed  without  every  parent, 
every  child,  determining  to  ask  the  question  daily,  with 
a  religious  interest,  "  How  shall  I  act  and  speak 
this  day,  so  as  to  bring  the  most  sunshine  to  the 
heart  and  hearth  of  this  household?"  And  the  fierc- 
est indignation  be  to  the  fretful  wretch,  fit  only 
for  a  solitary  prison  on  bread  and  water,  or  for  a 
strait  jacket,  nine-tenths  of  whose  waking  existence  is 
spent  in  bringing  clouds  in  upon  an  otherwise  happy 
household,  by  complaining  and  fault-findings,  and  bit- 
terness and  repinings,  which  none  but  the  lowborn 
and  the  vicious  delight  to  indulge  in;  to  whom  it  is  as 
natural  to  snap  and  growl  as  the  ugliest  cur  over  his 
meager  bone. — Sail's  Journal  of  Health. 

Hint  to  Mothers:  Speak  Low.— I  know  some 
houses  well-built  and  handsomely  furnished,  where  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  be  even  a  visitor.  Sharp,  angry 
tones  resound  through  them  from  morning  till  night, 
and  the  influence  is  as  contagious  as  measles,  and  much 
more  to  be  dreaded  in  a  household.  The  children 
catch  it  and  it  lasts  for  life,  an  incurable  disease.  A 
friend  has  such  a  neighbor  within  hearing  of  her  house 
when  doors  and  windows  are  open,  and  even  Poll  Par- 
rot has  caught  the  tune  and  delights  in  screaming  and 
scolding  till  she  has  been  sent  into  the  country  to  im- 
prove her  habits. 

Children  catch  cross  tones  quicker  than  parrots,  and 
it  is  a  much  more  mischievous  habit.  Where  mother 
sets  the  example  you  will  scarcely  hear  a  pleasant 
word  among  the  children  in  their  plays  with  each 
other.  Yet  the  discipline  of  such  a  family  is  always 
weak  and  irregular.  The  children  expect  just  so  much 
scolding  before  they  do  any  thing  they  are  bidden, 
while  in  many  a  home  where  the  low,  firm  tone  of  the 


mother  or  a  decided  look  of  her  steady  eye  is  law, 
never  think  of  disobedience,  either  in  or  out  of  her 
sight. 

0,  mothers,  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  cultivate  that 
"excellent  thing  in  woman,"  a  low,  sweet  voice.  If 
you  are  ever  so  much  tried  by  the  mischievous  or 
willful  pranks  of  the  little  ones,  speak  low. 

It  will  be  a  great  help  to  you  even  to  try  to  be  pa- 
tient and  cheerful,  even  if  you  can  not  wholly  succeed. 
Anger  makes  you  wretched,  and  your  children  also. 
Impatient,  angry  tones  never  did  the  heart  good,  but 
plenty  of  evil.  Read  what  Solomon  says  of  them,  and 
remember  he  wrote  with  an  inspired  pen.  You  can 
not  have  the  excuse  for  them  that  they  lighten  your 
burdens  any — they  only  make  them  ten  times  heavier. 
For  your  own  as  well  as  your  children's  sake  learn  to 
speak  low.  They  will  remember  that  tone  when  your 
head  is  under  the  willows.  So,  too,  would  they  re- 
member a  harsh  and  angry  voice.  Which  legacy  will 
you  leave  to  your  children? 

Minute  Miseries. — Half  the  miseries  of  life  come 
from  little  torments.  A  door  sets  your  teeth  on  edge, 
fifty  times  a  day,  with  its  squeaking;  or  one  of  your 
windows,  owing  to  some  trifling  derangement,  risks 
your  breaking  a  blood-vessel  every  time  you  shut  it; 
or  a  blind  drives  you  mad  in  the  night  by  its  bang, 
bang,  because  the  "  catch  "  is  out  of  order.  Of  course 
a  little  oil  on  the  door  hinge,  and  a  carpenter  to  the 
blind  and  window,  would  set  all  right,  and  of  course 
you  mean  to  do  it;  but,  somehow,  you  are  always  too 
busy;  or  you  speak  to  the  carpenter,  and  for  the  very 
same  -reason  that  you  have  neglected  it  so  long,  he 
pays  no  attention  to  so  trifling  a  job.  And  so  you 
keep  on  losing  your  temper,  week  after  week,  with  a 
wretched  procrastinating  fatality  quite  incomprehensi- 
ble to  you,  when  on  some  fine,  jolly  morning,  they  are 
all  put  right.  Of  course  nervous  persons  suppose  they 
have  the  greatest  accumulation  of  these  petty  miseries; 
and  Job  seems  to  their  distorted  fancy  to  have  made  a 
great  fuss  about  that  which  was  really  not  worth  men- 
tioning beside  the  afflictions  of  modern  days. 

The  Careful  Housekeeper. — "  There  are  those 
balusters  all  finger-marks  again,"  said  Mrs.  Cary,  as 
she  made  haste  with  a  soft  linen  cloth  to  polish  down 
the  shining  oak  again.  "  George,"  she  said,  with  a 
flushed  face,  as  she  gave  the  cloth  a  decided  wrench 
out  of  the  basin  of  suds,  "  if  you  go  up  those  stairs 
again  before  bedtime  you  shall  be  punished." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  where  I  can  go?"  said  George 
angrily.  "  I  can  't  stay  in  the  kitchen,  I  am  so  in  the 
way,  and  I  can  't  go  in  the  parlor  for  fear  I  shall 
muss  that  up,  and  now  you  say  I  can  't  go  up  to  my 
own  room.  I  know  a  grand  place  where  I  can  go,"  he 
added  to  himself;  "  boys  are  never  told  they  are  in  the 
way  there,  and  we  can  have  lots  of  fun.  I  '11  go  down 
to  Niles's  corner.  I  can  smoke  a  cigar  now  as  well  as 
any  boy,  if  it  did  make  me  awful  sick  the  first  time. 
They  shall  not  laugh  at  me  again  about  it." 

And  so  the  careful  housekeeper  virtually  drove  her 
son  from  the  door,  to  hang  about  the  steps  and  sit 
under  the  broad,  inviting  portico  of  the  village  grog- 
shop.    Do  you  think  she  gained  or  lost? 

Experience  is  a  compass  that  few  think  of  consult- 
ing till  they  have  lost  their  way. 
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A  Tight  Place. — Brother  G.,  in  times  of  revival 
and  protracted  meetings,  always  stepped  in  and  took 
charge  of  the  singing.  He  was  very  fond  of  that  in- 
terminable song  that  began  with  "  Where,  0  where,  is 
good  old  Adam?"  and  might  end  with  the  last  man. 
He  had  passed  through  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of 
the  olden  time,  and  the  disciples  and  blessed  women 
of  the  New  Testament,  when  John  the  Baptist  occur- 
red to  him.  "  Where,  0  where,  is  John  the  Baptist? 
Safe  in  the  promised  land.  He  went  up" — Here 
brother  G.  was  stumbled.  He  tried  it  again.  "  He 
went  up" — but  still  there  was  a  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
mode  of  the  Baptist's  ascension.  At  length,  with  des- 
perate energy,  he  put  it  through.  "He  went  up  with- 
out any  head  on,  safe  in  the  promised  land." 

Object  Lessons. — Professor  G.  was  giving  his  little 
seven-year-old  a  lesson  in  object  teaching.  He  gave 
to  the  lad  first  a  small  round  stone,  and  after  asking 
several  descriptive  questions,  he  at  length  asked  what 
was  its  color.  Tommy  promptly  replied,  "  Clay  color." 
"That,  my  son,"  said  the  Professor,  "is  only  the  out- 
side color.  Break  it  open  and  you  will  see  the  real 
color."  A  hammer  was  given  him,  the  stone  was 
broken,  and  Tommy  pronounced  it  "blue."  The  next 
object  was  an  egg.  Soon  the  Professor  reached  the 
question  of  color,  when  down  came  Tommy's  hammer, 
smashing  the  egg  on  the  table,  when  he  exclaimed, 
"  White  and  yellow,  papa!" 

Put  Out  the  Light. — A  correspondent  writes:  "I 
think  the  following  illustrates  the  fact  that  every  soul 
conscious  of  wrong-doing  'loves  darkness  rather  than 
light.'  Our  Charlie  is  a  merry  little  elf,  brimming 
with  mischief.  The  other  evening  his  sister  succeeded 
in  sobering  the  merry  eyes  and  in  smoothing  out  the 
dimples  in  his  face  by  threatening  to  'tell  mother'  of 
some  of  his  madcap  pranks.  I  watched  the  little  sober 
face,  and  heard  the  questioning  voice  plead,  '  You  put 
the  light  out  first,  sis,  me  'shamed.'  " 

The  two  Loves. — A  friend  of  ours,  a  young  lady 
of  New  Bedford,  was  intimately  acquainted  in  a  family 
in  which  there  was  a  sweet,  bright  little  boy  of  some 
five  years,  between  whom  and  herself  there  sprang  up 
a  very  tender  friendship.  One  day  she  said  to  him, 
"  Willie,  do  you  love  me?"  "  Yes,  indeed!"  he  replied, 
with  a  clinging  kiss.  "How  much?"  "Why,  I  love 
you — I  love  you — up  to  the  sky."  Just  then  his  eye 
fell  on  his  mother.  Flinging  his  arms  about  her,  and 
kissing  her  passionately,  he  exclaimed,  "  But,  mamma, 
I  love  you  way  up  to  God!" 

Could  the  distinction  between  the  two  loves  be  more 
exquisitely  drawn? 

A  Touch  of  Nature. — A  traveler,  near  the  close 
of  a  weary  day's  drive  over  a  lonely  and  muddy  road, 
came  to  a  little  log-cabin  in  the  forest  and  asked  for  a 
drink.  A  young  woman  supplied  his  wants,  and  af- 
terward, as  she  was  the  first  woman  he  had  seen  in 
several  days,  he  offered  her  a  dime  for  a  kiss.  It  was 
duly  taken  and  paid  for,  and  the  young  lady,  who  had 
never  seen  a  dime  before,  looked  at  it  with  some  curi- 
osity, she  asked  what  she  should  do  with  it.  He  re- 
plied, what  she  chose,  as  it  was  hers.     "  If  that  's  the 


case,"  said  she,  "you  may  take  it  back  and  give  me 
another  kiss."     Good  girl. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer. — A  tyrannical  husband 
locked  the  door  against  his  wife,  who  was  out  visiting 
a  neighbor,  and  when  she  applied  for  admittance  he 
pretended  not  to  know  her.  She  threatened  to  jump 
in  the  well  if  he  did  not  open  the  door.  He  had  no 
idea  that  she  would  do  so,  and  obstinately  insisted 
that  he  did  not  know  her,  so  she  took  a  log  and 
plunged  it  into  the  well,  and  simultaneously  with  the 
splash  it  made  she  placed  herself  by  the  side  of  the 
door,  and  as  soon  as  the  husband  darted  out  in  his 
night-clothes,  she  darted  in,  locked  the  door,  and  de- 
clared that  she  did  not  know  him.  She  froze  him  till 
he  was  penitent,  and  then  let  him  in. 

Paddy's  Idea  of  It. — The  head  of  a  turtle,  for 
several  days  after  its  separation  from  the  body,  retains 
and  exhibits  animal  life  and  sensation.  An  Irishman 
had  decapitated  one,  and  some  days  afterward  was 
amusing  himself  by  putting  sticks  into  its  mouth  which 
it  bit  with  violence.  A  lady  who  saw  the  proceeding 
exclaimed,  "  Why,  Patrick,  I  thought  the  turtle  was 
dead!"  "So  he  is,  ma'am,  but  the  crather  's  not  sen- 
sible of  it." 

A  Savant. — The  Emperor  Napoleon  III  recently 
had  a  quiet  evening  with  a  few  friends.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  he  remarked  that  it  was  very  hard  to 
define  savant.  "  I  do  n't  think  so,"  retorted  M. 
Drouyn  de  L'huys;  "  I  would  propose  this  definition: 
A  savant  is  a  man  who  knows  all  that  the  world 
does  n't  know,  and  who  is  ignorant  of  what  all  the 
world  knows." 

Needed  Rest. — "  Doctor,  I  want  you  to  prescribe 
for  me."  The  doctor  feels  her  pulse.  "  There  is  noth- 
ing the  matter,  madam,  you  only  need  rest."  "  Now, 
doctor,  just  look  at  my  tongue!  just  look  at  it!  look 
at  it!  now  say,  what  does  that  need?"  "I  think  that 
needs  rest,  too."  Exit  madam  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement. 

Non-Committal. — In  one  of  our  courts  lately,  a  man 
who  was  called  upon  to  appear  as  a  witness  could  not 
be  found.  On  the  judge  asking  where  he  was,  a  gray 
elderly  gentleman  rose  up,  and  with  emphasis  said: 

"  Your  honor,  he  's  gone!" 

"  Gone!  gone!"  said  the  judge,  "  where  is  he  gone?" 

"  That  I  can  not  inform  you,"  replied  the  communi- 
cative gentleman,  "  but  he  is  dead." 

This  is  considered  the  most  guarded  answer  on 
record. 

The  Devil  Repulsed. — Luther  says:  "Once  upon 
a  time  the  devil  came  to  me  and  said:  '  Martin  Luther, 
you  are  a  great  sinner,  and  you  will  be  damned!' 
'Stop!  stop!'  said  I,  'one  thing  at  a  time.  I  am  a 
great  sinner,  it  is  true,  though  you  have  no  right  to 
tell  me  of  it.  I  confess  it.  What  next?'  '  Therefore 
you  will  be  damned.'  '  That  is  not  good  reasoning.  It 
is  true  I  am  a  great  sinner;  but  it  is  written,  "Jesus 
Christ  came  to  save  sinners;"  therefore  I  shall  be 
saved.  Now,  go  your  way.'  So  I  cut  the  devil  off 
with  his  own  sword,  and  he  went  away  mourning  be- 
cause he  could  not  cast  me  down  by  calling  me  a 
sinner." 
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Public  Prayer  in  the  Sanctuary. — "I  exhort, 
therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  inter- 
cessions, and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men;  for 
kings  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority;  that  we  may 
lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty.  For  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God  our  Savior."     1  Timothy  ii,  1-3. 

It  is  obvious  that  public  prayers  to  edify  some 
hundreds  of  devout  persons  must  be  different  from 
those  that  might  be'  profitable  and  sufficient  for  a 
small  social  service  where  several  persons  are  engaged, 
and  where  the  specific  object  is  the  united  prayers  of 
the  brethren.  The  Christian  minister  is  so  to  pray 
that  the  people  assembled  may  have  their  varied  de- 
sires and  supplications  with  thanksgivings  presented  to 
God.     And  to  do  this  it  is  obvious 

1.  That  the  prayer  must  be  comprehensive.  Bless- 
ings of  all  kinds,  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  for  per- 
sons in  various  conditions,  must  obviously  be  sought. 
Forgiveness  of  sin,  deprecation  of  wrath,  pleading  for 
mercy,  seeking  the  renewing,  sanctifying,  and  pre- 
serving grace  of  God,  with  all  those  spiritual  comforts 
and  joys  which  the  Holy  Ghost  supplieth.  So,  also, 
there  must  be  prayers  offered  for  the  conversion  of 
the  sinner,  the  arousing  of  the  formalist,  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  backslider,  and  the  quickening  of  the 
supine.  Public  prayers  must  also  be  presented  for  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  men — for  kings  and  civil 
magistrates;  for  all  persons  bearing  rule  and  having 
authority;  for  those  distinguished  by  rank,  or  station, 
or  influence.  Then  the  poor,  the  destitute,  and  the 
afflicted  must  not  be  forgotten;  neither  the  orphan,  nor 
fatherless,  nor  the  widow.  Our  prayers  must  be  offered 
for  all  in  peril  or  suffering,  for  all  the  afflicted  and 
bereaved,  for  all  captives  and  prisoners,  and  for  all 
who  are  sorrowful  or  desolate. 

Prayers  must  include  our  respective  Churches,  with 
their  officers  and  their  fellow-laborers  in  the  Sabbath 
school,  or  in  the  other  departments  of  Christian  activ- 
ity. So,  also,  we  must  plead  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  universal  Church  of  Christ,  and  especially 
for  missionaries  laboring  in  spheres  of  imminent  trial 
and  peril.  So,  too,  our  prayers  must  not  exclude  our 
country  and  all  its  momentous  interests;  and  finally, 
they  must  embrace  the  whole  world  and  all  men. 
Here  there  is  a  wide  range,  a  comprehensive  series  of 
persons  and  blessings  to  be  prayed  for.  Also  in  pub- 
lic worship 

2.  That  the  prayer  must  possess  various  peculiar 
characteristics.  God  must  be  reverently  adored  and 
venerated.  His  glory  must  be  proclaimed,  his  won- 
drous works  and  ways  celebrated,  his  boundless  good- 
ness and  mercy  acknowledged.  How  important,  too, 
that  not  only  deserved  wrath  should  be  deprecated, 
but  his  long-suffering  and  forbearance  acknowledged, 
and  lofty  praise  and  hearty  thanksgiving  should  be 
associated  with  the  whole!  Such  prayers  should  be 
profoundly  reverent,  exhibiting  no  presumptuous  famil- 
iarity, and   using   no   light  or   unseemly  terms.     The 


manner  and  tone  of  voice,  too,  must  be  in  harmony 
with  the  unworthiness  the  holiest  must  feel  when  in 
the  presence  of  the  Majesty  of  heaven  and  earth.  Yet 
all  this  need  not  interfere  with  spiritual  confidence 
and  a  strong  faith  and  hope  resting  on  the  divine 
promises.     How  needful,  too, 

3.  That  in  our  prayers  ive  ever  ascend  to  God 
through  the  rnediatorship  of  Jesus!  And  it  can  not  be 
enough  cursorily  to  express  this  at  the  end;  it  must 
be  felt  throughout;  the  whole  prayer  should  go  up  to 
God,  step  by  step,  through  him  who  is  the  spiritual 
"  ladder  between  heaven  and  earth,"  and  the  only  way 
to  the  Father.  His  person,  his  works,  his  office,  his 
merit  must  give  holy  fragrance  and  spiritual  power  to 
every  desire  presented.  Yes,  Jesus,  the  one  mediator, 
must  be  as  the  "  scarlet  thread  "  running  through  all 
our  devotional  exercises.     Also, 

4.  That  the  Spirit's  aid  must  be  implored  and  expected 
to  enable  us  to  pray  with  acceptance.  He  must  excite 
desire,  inflame  our  earnestness,  stir  up  the  gift  of 
prayer  within  us,  and  lead  the  soul  into  enlarged  sup- 
plication and  intercession.  He,  too,  must  give  the 
filial  tone,  the  abased  mind,  and  the  longing  heart. 
He  must  give  us  holy  light,  that  our  prayers  may  not 
be  confused  and  dark;  he  must  give  life,  that  our 
offerings  may  not  be  dead  and  offensive;  he  must  give 
us  power,  that  our  supplications  may  be  effective;  and 
he  must  give  skill,  that  we  may  plead  and  present  the 
reasons  to  God  which  his  Word  has  so  richly  provided; 
he  must  give  the  heavenly  fire,  that  our  corruptions 
may  be  purged  away,  and  that  we  may  not  regard  in- 
iquity in  our  hearts;  he  must  be  in  us,  also,  as  our 
advocate  and  the  helper  of  our  infirmities. 

5.  That  the  Word  of  God  should  supply  us  with  the 
chief  materials  for  prayer.  Here  is  a  rich  and  varied 
store;  here  are  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  forms 
of  address  which  have  prevailed  with  God  in  by-gone 
generations.  From  this  Scriptural  arsenal  our  devo- 
tional armor  may  be  amply  supplied.  Here  we  see 
how  Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  Job,  and  Samuel  prayed; 
how  the  holy  Psalmist  presented  his  numerous  peti- 
tions and  requests  to  God;  how  Daniel,  and  Nehemiah, 
and  the  prophets  addressed  the  throne  of  mercy;  how 
our  divine  and  blessed  Savior  prayed,  and  how  he  has 
taught  us  also  to  pray.  Here  we  have  the  prayers  of 
apostles  and  holy  saints  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
So  that,  if  needful,  we  might  use  wholly  the  very 
words  of  Scripture  in  our  public  prayers.  Not  less 
than  all  this  should  characterize  our  public  devotional 
services. 

Do  you  object  to  the  length  of  prayers  constructed 
on  this  model?  We  reply  that  all  this  may  be  com- 
prised in  fifteen  minutes,  or  even  less,  if  the  leader 
of  the  devotions  is  not  verbose  and  repetitious;  if  he 
has  the  gift  of  sententiousness,  avoiding  a  pompous  style 
or  mere  wordiness  of  expression.  We  admit  that  it 
may  require  thought  and  care,  and  the  formation  of  a 
succinct  style;  but  can  we  bestow  attention  on  any 
thing  more  important  than  glorifying  God  and  edify- 
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ing  our  fellow-men?  But  bow  often  is  the  devotional 
part  of  worship  unedifying  and  profitless!  Sometimes 
through  its  wandering  unconnectedness — no  union  of 
thought,  no  consecutiveness  of  aim,  no  natural  cohe- 
sion of  idea  or  sentiment.  Some  prayers  are  like  a 
vague  medley  or  fantastic  patchwork,  where  you  have 
every  form  and  color  without  harmonious  adjustment. 
Prayers  are  often  unedifying  through  their  sterility. 
There  is  little  water  in  the  well,  and  therefore  the 
utmost  labor  is  reqifired  to  produce  even  a  moderate 
supply.  The  heart  must  have  the  desire  within,  or 
the  mouth  can  not  give  them  expression  through  their 
wordiness— &  mere  heap  of  unnecessary  terms  and 
phrases,  with  few  ideas  or  distinct  aspirations.  How 
wearisome  this  to  the  intelligent  worshiper!  How 
poor  a  service  to  present  to  the  only  wise  God  through 
their  limitedness!  The  prayers  of  some  are  nearly  all 
doctrinal  forms  of  speech,  of  others  experimental  real- 
izations, while  others  move  in  the  most  contracted 
circle,  leaving  out  nearly  every  thing  that  ought  to  be 
specially  included. 

Some  prayers  do  not  edify  because  they  are  homilies 
or  fragments  of  sermons,  and  not  specifically  devotional. 
How  absurd  to  give  a  small  outline  of  doctrines  in 
prayers,  or  portions  of  didactic  teaching,  or  theological 
illustration,  or  mere  poetic  embellishment!  Many  are 
worse  even  than  this,  for  some  persons  do  all  their 
scolding  to  their  fellow-men  when  they  are  professedly 
addressing  God.  Others  are  profitless  because  they 
are  so  cold  and  formal — no  "thoughts  that  breathe 
or  words  that  burn."  No,  the  fire  seems  to  be  dying 
out  on  the  altar;  the  spirit  of  devotion  is  either  gone 
or  departing.  All  is  frigid,  icy,  and  therefore  chilling 
and  soul-freezing.  Prayers  may  be  unedifying  by 
their  pretliness.  The  offering  of  solemn  prayer  is  laid 
aside,  and  a  sort  of  devotional  bouquet  collected  and 
fantastically  tied  together,  and  in  the  self-sufficiency 
of  human  vanity  laid  on  the  altar  of  God.  How 
absurd  to  suppose  God  can  be  pleased  by  such  attempts 
at  what  are  no  better  than  childish  follies!  But 
prayers  may  offend  by  their  self-elation  or  boasting — 
where  there  is  the  absence  of  deep  abasement,  the 
want  of  self-immolation,  and  where  the  avowed  sup- 
pliant exhibits  himself,  his  learning,  his  rhetoric,  or 
his  high-sounding  phrases,  which  are  no  better  than 
"sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbals."  Men  who  have 
to  lead  the  devotional  service  are  bound  to  seek  divine 
qualification  for  their  office  and  work;  to  seek  both 
the  gift  and  grace  of  prayer;  to  make  suitable  prepa- 
ration if  they  can  not  depend  on  their  extempora- 
neous powers. 

A  more  spiritual  devotional  service  is,  without  ques- 
tion, one  of  the  greatest  wants  in  our  public  worship, 
and  a  want  that  we  should  earnestly  labor  to  supply. 
To  be  clear,  full,  comprehensive,  earnest,  and  powerful 
in  public  prayer,  and  to  obtain  a  manner  which  will 
evince  reverence  and  -deep  humility,  are  among  the 
things  immediately  connected  with  our  ministerial 
usefulness  and  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
No  doubt  a  due  regard  to  the  exercises  of  the  closet, 
with  a  regular  attendance  at  the  family  altar,  will  be 
great  helps;  but  we  should  both  study  and  pray,  labor 
and  ask  of  God  that  the  spirit  of  prayer  may  copi- 
ously rest  upon  us.  How  needful  the  request,  "  Lord, 
teach  us  how  to  pray!" — J.  Burns,  D.  D. 


The  Incarnation  Illustrated  by  Analogy. — 
"  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us, 
and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begot- 
ten of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."     John  i,  14. 

But  how  was  God  in  flesh?  As  fire  is  in  iron,  not 
by  being  changed  into  it,  but  communicated  to  it. 
For  the  fire  does  not  run  forth  to  the  iron,  but,  re- 
maining in  its  place,  communicates  its  peculiar  virtue, 
and  is  not  diminished  by  the  communication,  although 
it  fills  with  itself  the  whole  of  the  object  which  par- 
takes of  it.  Thus,  then,  the  Word  neither  underwent 
change  of  place,  although  he  dwelt  among  us,  nor  a 
change  of  nature,  though  he  became  flesh.  Neither 
was  heaven  left  empty  of  him  who  fills  it,  and  yet 
earth  received  into  her  bosom  the  Heavenly  One. 
Dream  not  of  a  descent  of  the  Divinity,  for  he  does 
not  migrate  from  place  to  place,  like  beings  invested 
with  bodies.  Do  not  imagine  that  the  Divinity  is 
changed  into  flesh  and  altered  in  nature,  for  he  is  im- 
mutable and  immortal. 

Is  it  asked  how  the  Divine  Word  was  not  affected 
with  human  weakness?  We  reply,  Fire  does  not  take 
on  the  properties  of  the  iron  heated  by  it.  Iron  is 
black  and  cold,  but  when  heated  assumes  the  aspect 
of  the  fire;  it  acquires  the  glow  of  the  fire  without 
darkening  the  fire;  it  emits  flame  without  extinguish- 
ing that  of  the  fire.  In  like  manner  our  Lord's  flesh 
was  received  into  union  with  Divinity  without  com- 
municating to  Divinity  its  own  infirmities..  You  are 
not  to  ascribe  to  this  mortal  nature  an  effect  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  fire,  and  imagine  that  it  acts  on 
the  Divine,  but  only  that  it  is  acted  on  by  it  in  ac- 
cordance, with  the  analogy  which,  on  account  of  human 
weakness,  you  make  use  of.  Nor  need  you  be  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  the  incorruptible  nature  can  re- 
main unaffected,  having  the  familiar  spectacle  before 
you — for  I  still  keep  by  the  same  image — of  the  fire 
unconsumed  and  unaffected  by  the  rust  of  the  iron 
which  is  heated  by  it. 

Learn  the  mystery  why  God  is  in  the  flesh.  It  is 
that  he  may  slay  death,  who  lies  lurking  in  human 
nature.  For  as  poisons  lodged  in  the  body  are  neu- 
tralized by  introducing  antidotes  into  it,  and  as  the 
darkness  which  reigns  in  the  house  is  dissipated  at 
the  entrance  of  light,  so  death,  which  tyrannizes  in 
human  nature,  vanished  at  the  advent  and  entrance 
of  Divinity.  And  as  the  congelation,  which  binds  in 
rigidity  the  particles  of  water  during  night,  is  over- 
come by  the  beams  of  the  sun  when  he  has  become 
warm,  so  death  reigned  till  the  appearance  of  Christ; 
but  when  the  saving  grace  of  God  was  revealed,  and 
the  Sun  of  righteousness  arose,  death  was  swallowed 
up  in  victory.  It  could  not  abide  the  presence  of  the 
true  light.  0,  the  depth  of  the  goodness  and  love  of 
God! 

The  Bible  is  a  vein  of  pure  gold,  unalloyed  by 
quartz  or  any  earthly  substance.  This  is  a  star  with- 
out a  speck,  a  sun  without  a  blot,  a  light  without 
darkness,  a  moon  without  its  paleness,  a  glory  with- 
out a  dimness.  0,  Bible!  it  can  not  be  said  of  any 
other  book  that  it  is  perfect  and  pure,  but  of  thee  we 
can  declare  all  wisdom  is  gathered  up  in  thee,  without 
a  particle  of  folly.  This  is  the  judge  that  ends  the 
strife  where  wit  and  wisdom  fail. 
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Domestic  Economics  of  Ancient  Athens. — The 
style  of  living  was  as  unequal  as  were  the  degrees  of 
wealth  and  extravagance.  Alexander's  table  cost  for 
himself  and  his  suite  $1,500  daily,  and  the  miser  in 
Theophrastus  allowed  his  wife  but  nine  mills.  The 
term  opson  embraced  every  thing  but  bread;  and  seven 
or  eight  cents  were  considered  a  small  provision  for  it. 
Yet  a  slave  in  Terence  buys  a  meal  for  his  old  master 
for  two  and  a  half  cents;  and  the  lawyer  Lysias  com- 
plains of  the  guardian  who  charged  for  the  opson  of 
two  boys  and  a  little  girl  the  extravagant  sum  of  a 
New  York  shilling.  The  Athenians  were  very  fond  of 
fish;  and  a  great  deal  of  salt-fish  was  imported  from 
Pontus  and  even  from  Cadiz. 

The  ancient  world  was  ruled  by  the  same  human 
nature  as  the  modern.  The  Wellington  boots  of  mod- 
ern days  remind  us  of  the  Alcibiades  boots  and  the 
Iphicrates  shoes  of  antiquity.  A  good  cloak  might 
cost  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents;  and  a  dandy  was 
willing  to  give  three  dollars  for  a  coat;  evidently, 
however,  from  a  fashionable  tailor.  A  good  pair  of 
woman's  shoes  cost  no  more  than  thirty  cents.  A  very 
showy  pair  of  men's  shoes  may  have  cost  one  dollar 
and  twenty  cents.  Ointments  were  exceedingly  ex- 
pensive. The  more  precious  kinds  brought  from  fifty 
dollars  to  one  hundred  for  the  gill. 

The  amount  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fam- 
ily is  not  easily  established.  Socrates  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  upon  an  income  of  seventy-five  dollars;  but, 
then,  his  manner  of  living  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
slaves.  His  coat  was  old  and  shabby,  and  he  wore  the 
same  garment  both  Winter  and  Summer;  he  went 
barefoot;  his  chief  food  was  bread  and  water;  and  as 
he  engaged  in  no  kind  of  business  to  mend  his  estate 
or  increase  his  income,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his 
wife  scolded  often.  Demosthenes,  his  sister,  and  their 
mother  paid  for  their  board  $105  a  year,  and  provided 
the  house  into  the  bargain.  A  young  man,  Mantitheus, 
could  be  educated  and  supported  for  $108  annually. 
The  accounts  furnish  no  means  of  arriving  at  a  defi- 
nite conclusion.  Who  would  limit  at  the  present  day 
the  sum  with  which  it  is  possible  to  preserve  life? 

Death  brought  heavy  expenses  in  its  train.  The  in- 
come of  years  was  lavished  upon  the  expenses  of  a 
funeral,  which  amounted  to  a  sum  varying  from  $45  to 
$1,800. 

The  working  classes  received  but  moderate  compen- 
sation. The  great  number  of  slaves,  who  came  into 
competition  for  labor,  reduced  the  price  exceedingly. 
Mere  manual  labor  could  be  procured  for  ten  cents  a 
day;  that  seems  to  have  been  the  lowest  rate,  and  is 
not  lower  than  the  present  price  of  labor  in  many 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  fares  in  traveling  were  very  small.  From 
JEgina  to  the  Piraeus,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  the 
fare  was  but  five  cents.  From  Egypt  to  Pontus,  not 
more  than  thirty  cents.  This  price  is  inexplicably  low. 
A  soldier  in  the  infantry  received  for  pay  and  rations 
for  himself  and  attendant,  thirty  cents  daily;  officers 


twice,  and  the  generals  only  four  times  as  much.  Here 
is  a  great  contrast  with  modern  usage. 

Public  physicians  were  sometimes  appointed.  Hip- 
pocrates is  said  to  have  received  a  stipend  from  Athens, 
and  to  have  been  physician  to  the  State.  Democedes 
in  the  sixtieth  Olympiad,  about  538  years  before  Christ, 
received  at  J£gina  $900.  He  was  invited  to  Athens 
with  a  salary  of  $1,500;  but  Polycrates  and  Samos 
secured  him  for  $1,800.  In  those  days  money  was  still 
scarce. 

The  stars  at  the  theater  received  enormous  compen- 
sation. The  highest  sum  mentioned  is  $900  for  two 
days,  which  would  nearly  satisfy  our  most  popular 
players. 

Protagoras,  the  Abderite,  began  teaching  for  money. 
He  demanded  for  a  complete  course  $1,500.  Gorgias 
required  as  much,  yet  died  poor.  Some  finding  the 
charges  high,  used  to  cheapen  the  wisdom  of  the  phi- 
losopher; just  as  now,  copy-rights  are  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. But  competition  reduced  prices.  Evenus 
asked  only  $150  in  the  age  of  Socrates;  and  at  the 
same  price  Isocrates  taught  the  whole  art  of  rhetoric. 
Prodicus  used  to  sell  tickets  for  separate  lectures. 

One  per  cent,  a  month  was  the  usual  rate  of  inter- 
est; yet  there  was  no  legal  restriction  of  usury.  The 
trade  in  money,  like  every  thing  else,  was  left  wholly 
free,  and  the  rates  varied  from  ten  to  thirty-six  per 
cent.  In  cases  of  bottomry,  this  last  rate  was  the 
highest.  It  is  plain  that  insurance  was  in  such  cases 
paid  for,  not  less  than  the  use  of  capital.  The  high 
rates  may  be  ascribed  to  the  insecurity  of  the  times, 
imperfect  legislation,  the  difficulty  of  pursuing  a  claim 
in  a  foreign  State,  and  the  faulty  administration  of 
justice. 

The  brokers  made  their  gain  partly  by  exchanging 
coin  at  a  premium,  but  far  more  by  receiving  deposits 
and  lending  them  again  at  a  higher  rate  than  they 
themselves  agreed  to  pay.  Some  of  them  enjoyed  the 
best  credit,  and  received  money  and  notes  on  deposit. 
Pasion,  at  once  a  banker  and  a  broker,  used  to  make 
a  clear  profit  of  $1,500  annually.  Bankruptcies  among 
the  brokers  were  not  unknown. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  was  not  allowed.  The  Code 
of  Solon,  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  terminated 
at  Athens  that  mortgaging  of  the  body  which  has  so 
long  deformed  the  codes  of  modern  States. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  investments  in  real  es- 
tates were  profitable  ones.  In  the  cases  of  which  ac- 
counts are  preserved,  the  returns  seem  not  to  have 
exceeded  eight  or  nine  per  cent  Yet  the  number  of 
those  who  lived  in  hired  houses  was  hardly  less  than 
45,000,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  slaves. 

Ministerial  Authorship. — It  is  almost  incredi- 
ble— says  the  New  York  Observer — to  one  whose 
thoughts  have  been  directed  to  the  subject,  how  enor- 
mous is  the  amount  of  manuscript  produced  by  a  min- 
ister in  the  course  of  a  long  term  of  ministerial  life. 
Some  of  the  ministers  of  the  past  generation  did  not 
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content  themselves  with  writing  two  sermons  a  week. 
Rev.  Reuben  Puffer,  of  Berlin,  Massachusetts,  wrote  so 
much  more  than  that,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  fifty- sermons  in  advance;  and  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes, 
of  Batterson,  England,  left  a  hundred  sermons,  written 
at  full  length,  not  one  of  which  had  been  delivered. 
But  if  no  more  than  two  sermons  a  week  be  written, 
the  aggregate,  in  a  series  of  years,  will  exceed  that  of 
any  other  species  of  authorship. 

The  stock  of  manuscript  sermons  left  by  the  late  Rev. 
E.  Kempe,  of  Richmond  Terrace,  England,  amounted 
in  weight  to  nearly  a  tun.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Proal, 
of  Utica,  New  York,  found  himself,  when  death  drew 
near,  in  possession  of  more  than  seventeen  hundred 
sermons,  which  he  caused  to  be  carried  out  of  doors, 
and  the  whole  pile  to  be  set  on  fire,  while  he  sat  and 
watched  the  destruction  of  the  labors  of  many  years. 
Rev.  Joshua  Moody,  the  first  minister  of  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  wrote  four  thousand  and  seventy-six 
sermons  in  thirty-nine  years.  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight, 
D.  D.,  is  said  to  have  written  a  thousand  sermons  in 
ten  years.  Rev.  Asa  M'Farland,  D.  D.,  of  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  left  two  thousand  and  fifty-four  ser- 
mons, written  in  twenty-six  years,  an  average  of  sev- 
enty-six a  year.  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.,  in  bis 
fortieth  anniversary  sermon,  stated  that  he  had  written 
four  thousand  sermons  at  full  length.  Rev.  John 
Crane,  D.  D.,  of  Northbridge,  Massachusetts,  wrote 
four  thousand  sermons  in  fifty  years.  Rev.  Joseph 
Lathrop,  D.  D.,  of  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
left  more  than  five  thousand  manuscript  sermons;  be- 
sides which  he  had  published  six  octavo  volumes  of 
sermons,  and  a  larger  number  of  single  and  occasional 
discourses  than  any  other  American  divine  of  his  day, 
or  any  other  day,  except  that  of  Cotton  Mather.  Rev. 
Timothy  M.  Cooley,  D.  D.,  of  Granville.  Massachusetts, 
left  a  memorandum  that  he  had  preached  nine  thou- 
sand sermons;  making  all  reasonable  allowances  for 
those  that  had  been  preached  twice  or  more,  he  could 
not  have  written  less  than  seven  thousand.  How  many 
sermons  were  written  by  Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  D.  D.,  of 
Franklin,  Connecticut,  is  not  known,  but  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  writing  two  and  sometimes  three  sermons 
a  week,  even  when  he  was  ninety-five  years  old:  he 
must  have  produced,  during  his  ministerial  life  of  sev- 
enty years,  as  many  as  seven  thousand  sermons. 

The  First  Prayer  in  Congress. — In  Thatcher's 
Military  Journal,  under  date  of  December,  1776,  is 
found  a  note  containing  the  identical  "  first  prayer  in 
Congress,"  made  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  eloquence.  Here  it  is — a  historical  curi- 
osity: 

"  0  Lord,  our  Heavenly  Father,  high  and  mighty 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  dost  from  thy 
throne  behold  all  the  dwellers  on  earth,  and  reignest 
with  power  supreme  and  uncontrolled  over  all  the 
kingdoms,  empires,  and  governments;  look  down  in 
mercy,  we  beseech  thee,  on  these  American  States,  who 
have  fled  to  thee  from  the  rod  of  the  oppressor,  and 
thrown  themselves  on  thy  gracious  protection,  desiring 
to  be  henceforth  dependent  only  on  thee;  to  thee  they 
have  appealed  for  the  righteousness  of  their  cause;  to 
thee  do  they  now  look  up  for  that  countenance  and 
support  which  thou  alone  canst  give;  take  them,  there- 


fore, Heavenly  Father,  under  thy  nurturing  care;  give 
them  wisdom  in  council,  and  valor  in  the  field;  defeat 
the  malicious  designs  of  our  cruel  adversaries;  con- 
vince them  of  the  unrighteousness  of  their  cause:  and 
if  they  still  persist  in  their  sanguinary  purposes,  0  let 
the  voice  of  thine  own  unerring  justice,  sounding  in 
their  hearts,  constrain  them  to  drop  the  weapons  of 
war  from  their  unnerved  hands  in  the  day  of  battle. 
Be  thou  present,  0  God  of  wisdom,  and  direct  the 
counsels  of  this  honorable  assembly;  enable  them  to 
settle  things  on  the  best  and  surest  foundation,  that 
the  scene  of  blood  may  be  speedily  closed;  that  order, 
harmony,  and  peace  may  be  effectually  restored,  and 
truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety,  prevail  and  flour- 
ish among  thy  people.  Preserve  the  health  of  their 
bodies  and  the  vigor  of  their  minds;  shower  down  on 
them  and  the  millions  they  represent,  such  temporal 
blessings  as  thou  seest  expedient  for  them  in  this 
world,  and  crown  them  with  everlasting  glory  in  the 
world  to  come.  All  this  we  ask  in  the  name  and 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son,  our  Sav- 
ior.    Amen!" 

Notes  on  Overwork. — Unwise  above  many  is  the 
man  who  considers  every  hour  lost  which  is  not  spent 
in  reading,  writing,  or  in  study,  and  not  more  rational 
is  she  who  thinks  every  moment  of  her  time  lost  which 
does  not  find  her  sewing.  We  once  heard  a  man  ad- 
vise that  a  book  of  some  kind  be  carried  in  the  pocket, 
to  be  used  in  case  of  an  unoccupied  moment — such  was 
his  practice.  He  died  early  and  fatuous.  There  are 
women  who,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  will  sit  and  sew 
by  candle  or  gas-light  till  their  eyes  are  almost  blinded, 
or  till  certain  pains  about  the  shoulders  come  on, 
which  are  almost  insupportable,  and  are  only  driven 
to  bed  by  physical  incapacity  to  work  any  longer. 
The  sleep  of  the  overworked,  like  that  of  those  who 
do  not  work  at  all,  is  unsatisfying  and  unreireshing, 
and  both  alike  wake  up  in  weariness,  sadness,  and  lan- 
guor, with  an  inevitable  result,  both  dying  prema- 
turely. 

Let  no  one  work  in  pain  or  weariness.  When  a 
man  is  tired,  he  ought  to  lie  down  till  he  is  fully  rested, 
when,  with  renovated  strength,  the  work  will  be  better 
done,  done  the  sooner,  and  done  with  a  self-sustained 
alacrity.  The  time  taken  from  seven  or  eight  hours' 
sleep  out  of  each  twenty-four  is  time  not  gained  but 
time  much  more  than  lost;  we  can  cheat  ourselves,  but 
we  can  not  cheat  nature.  A  certain  amount  of  food 
is  necessary  to  a  healthy  body,  but  if  less  than  that 
amount  be  furnished,  decay  commences  the  very  hour. 
It  is  the  same  with  sleep;  any  one  who  persists  in 
allowing  himself  less  than  nature  requires  will  only 
hasten  his  arrival  to  the  mad-house  or  the  grave. — The 
Moralist. 

Ancient  Paper. — Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  in  examining 
a  mass  of  rolls  at  the  Record  Office,  dated  1388,  made 
the  discovery  that  linen  paper  was  thus  early  used  in 
England.  The  quality  is  peculiar,  and  is  apparently 
an  imitation  of  the  texture  of  vellum.  After  five 
hundred  years  of  very  bad  treatment  it  has  proved 
itself  to  be  equally  valuable  for  the  preservation  of 
public  records.  This  discovery  raises  the  question  as 
to  the  date  of  the  first  paper  manufactured  in  En- 
gland. 
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The  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire:  The 
Boyle  Lectures  for  the  year  1864.  By  Charles  Merwale, 
B.  D.  Small  8vo.  Pp.  267.  Muslin,  $2.  Nno  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co. — 
A  work  on  the  conversion  of  the  Boman  Empire,  from 
the  pen  of  the  learned  author  of  "  A  History  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire,"  could  not  fail  to  be  one 
of  great  learning  and  value;  and  from  the  announce- 
ment of  its  publication  in  England  till  it  reached  our 
table  we  anxiously  waited  for  the  treat  which  we 
knew  was  in  store  for  us.  We  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  reading  of  the  work.  And  yet  it  is  not 
just  what  we  expected.  We  were  not  surprised  to 
find  the  great  historian  departing  from  the  common 
argumentative  style  of  the  Boyle  lectures  and  choos- 
ing rather  the  historical  method  of  treating  his  great 
subject;  but  having  made  this  choice,  we  expected 
more  minute  history,  a  richer  exhibit  of  facts.  The 
history  of  the  author  is  philosophical — a  history  of  the 
Roman  mind  in  its  developments  and  struggles  during 
the  first  three  or  four  centuries  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  It  is  a  history  which  exhibits  not  so 
much  the  power  and  triumph  of  Christianity  in  con- 
verting the  Roman  Empire,  as  the  providential  train- 
ing of  the  Roman  mind  by  the  events  of  Roman  his- 
tory, the  progress  and  changes  of  Roman  philosophy, 
and  the  circumstances  of  Roman  social  life,  for  the 
ready  reception  of  Christianity  when  it  came  to  them. 
In  this  preparatory  training,  too,  though  it  passes  on 
through  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  origin  of 
Christianity,  Christianity  itself  has  but  little  to  do. 
The  preparation  is  of  God,  but  it  is  historical,  it  is 
providential,  it  is  intellectual;  and  then  when  the 
preparation  is  complete,  Christianity  comes  forward  in 
wonderful  adaptation  to  the  questions  that  have  been 
awakened  in  the  heathen  mind,  and  to  the  deep  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  needs  that  have  been  developed 
in  the  people.  We  need  not  say  that  this  historical 
development  has  been  traced  by  the  author  in  a 
masterly  manner,  and  that  his  work  is  of  great  value 
in  giving  to  the  world  this  profoundly-interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  mind.  We  only  feel  grieved 
that  one  who  has  done  this  for  us,  and  who  is  so 
capable,  has  not  done  more.  We  confess,  too,  that  it 
does  not  give  us  that  idea  of  the  power  of  Christianity 
in  making  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  Empire  that  we 
hoped  to  gain  from  such  a  work.  It  shows  us  Rome 
getting  ready  to  be  converted,  and  that,  too,  under 
influences  other  than  those  springing  from  Christian- 
ity, rather  than  the  new  divine  religion  entering 
into  the  territories  of  paganism  and  making  conquest 
of  them  by  the  power  of  its  truth,  its  life,  its  divinity. 
•  Evidently  the  author's  work  only  gives  us  one  side 
of  the  great  movement,  and  that  the  providential  side, 
while  it  leaves  the  great  chapter  of  Christianity  her- 
self working  her  way  into  the  heart  of  the  empire 
unwritten.  What  he  has  done  fs  done  well,  and  of 
course  every  Christian  scholar  will  read  it.  Of  the 
scholarship,   style,    and    eloquence   of   the    author   we 


need  say  nothing.  One  of  the  lectures — the  fifth — on 
"  The  Heathen  Awakened  to  a  Sense  of  His  Spiritual 
Danger,"  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
exhibitions  of  the  profound  and  sorrowful  workings 
of  the  human  spirit  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  its 
sinfulness,  and  yet  deprived  of  the  guiding  light  of 
Divine  truth,  we  have  ever  read.  Appended  to  the 
lectures  are  eighty-three  pages  of  historical  notes,  as 
interesting  and  valuable  as  the  body  of  the  work 
itself.     The  book  is  issued  in  Appleton's  best  style. 

Essays  in  Criticism.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Ylmo. 
Pp.  506.  Cloth,  $1.50.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — This  is  a  republica- 
tion of  several  critical  essays  originally  published  in 
various  reviews  and  magazines,  all  of  which  attracted 
attention  by  their  originality,  some  of  which  called 
forth  considerable  dissent,  and  some  even  provoked 
hostility  by  the  sharpness  and  severity  of  their  criti- 
cism. They  are  well  worthy  of  reappearing  in  this 
more  permanent  form.  Mr.  Arnold,  son  of  the  great 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  venerable 
University  of  Oxford,  himself  a  poet,  is  a  critic  by 
profession  and  nature.  His  views  of  the  office  of 
criticism  are  elevated  and  comprehensive;  his  first 
essay  on  "  The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the  Present 
Time,"  gives  to  the  critic  a  high  position,  ranking  him 
almost  with  the  original  producer,  the  literary  creators, 
and  claiming  for  the  genius  of  the  true  critic  no  small 
share  of  that  creative  genius  which  manifests  itself 
more  frequently  in  conceiving  and  creating  new  works 
in  the  department  of  literature.  "  It  is  the  business 
of  the  critical  power,"  he  writes,  "in  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  theology,  philosophy,  history,  art,  science, 
to  see  the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is."  In  litera- 
ture the  elements  with  which  the  creative  power  works 
are  ideas;  the  best  ideas,  on  every  matter  which  litera- 
ture touches,  current  at  the  time.  It  is  the  office  of 
criticism  to  make  these  best  ideas  current,  to  make 
an  intellectual  situation  of  which  the  creative  power 
can  profitably  avail  itself.  It  tends  to  establish  an 
order  of  ideas,  if  not  absolutely  true,  yet  true  by 
comparison  with  that  which  it  displaces;  to  make  the 
best  ideas  prevail;  to  create  a  certain  intellectual  and 
spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  the  writer  of  books 
must  live  and  work,  and  to  the  conditions  of  which 
he  must  conform.  If  this  is  the  true  office  of  criticism, 
and  it  certainly  is  a  noble  and  useful  one,  how  few 
critics  have  reached  this  hight  of  their  vocation,  and 
how  short  is  the  distance  criticism,  at  least  in  the 
English  language,  has  gone  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  mission!  We  confess  that  Mr.  Arnold 
himself  comes  very  near  reaching  his  own  ideal  in 
the  critical  essays  which  follow  this  introductory  one. 
This  is  a  book  not  merely  to  be  read  but  to  be 
studied.  A  very  important  question  is  discussed  in 
the  essay  on  "  The  Literary  Influence  of  Academies;" 
the  criticism  on  Maurice  and  Eugenie  de  Guerin  is 
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appreciative  and  beautiful;  on  Heinrich  Heine  it  is 
scholarly  and  instructive;  on  translating  Homer  it  is 
learned,  incisive,  and  severe  on  some  attempts  at  trans- 
lating the  great  poet.  There  are  other  essays  in  the 
work  of  equal  value  and  interest. 

Mart  the  Handmaid  of  the  Lord.  By  the 
author  of  the  "  Schonberg-Cotta  Family''  etc.  \2mo. 
Cloth.  Pp.152.  New  York :  3LW.  Bodd.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — Though  last  in  the  order  of  pub- 
lication of  the  books  which  have  given  the  author  so 
great  popularity  in  this  country,  this  work  preceded 
the  others  in  original  issue.  In  many  respects  it 
differs  widely  from  her  other  works,  but  bears  indis- 
putable evidence  of  a  like  authorship  with  the  "  Cotta 
Family,"  "The  Early  Dawn,"  etc.  We  have  been 
agreeably  disappointed  in  reading  this  book.  As  her 
other  works  have  mingled  fiction  with  fact,  and  owe 
much  of  their  charm  to  the  filling  up  of  the  outlines 
of  history  with  the  conceptions  of  a  powerful  but 
chastened  imagination,  we  supposed  we  were  to  be 
presented  with  a  similar  treatment  of  "Mary  the 
Handmaid  of  the  Lord,"  and,  as  in  "  The  Prince  of 
the  House  of  David,"  were  to  have  the  simple  facts 
of  sacred  history  marred  by  the  fictions  of  imagina- 
tion, or,  as  in  "  The  Mystic  Rose,"  were  to  have  further 
fulsome  adulations  of  the  "  Mother  of  God."  We  beg 
pardon  of  the  author  for  even  supposing  that  her 
good  sense  and  exquisite  taste  might  be  betrayed  into 
such  a  blunder.  There  is  no  fiction  in  it.  As  far  as 
Mary  is  concerned  it  is  a  beautiful  and  affectionate 
study  of  her  life  and  character,  drawing  from  it  most 
suggestive  lessons,  especially  interesting  and  instructive 
to  women.  "  In  disenthroning  the  mother  of  Jesus 
from  the  imaginary  empire  of  heaven,"  she  writes, 
"have  we  not  suffered  ourselves  to  be  robbed  of  much 
of  the  influence  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  lowliest  and 
most  blessed  among  the  children  of  God?  Errors  are 
often  best  refuted  not  by  the  manifestation  of  the  con- 
trary truth,  but  of  the  very  truth  from  whose  distor- 
tion they  arose;  and  in  the  life  of  Mary,  handmaid  of 
the  Lord,  we  may  find  the  surest  antidote  to  the 
adoration  of  Mary,  queen  of  heaven."  With  this 
object  she  "gathers  into  a  focus  the  scattered  rays" 
of  light  thrown  on  the  character  of  Mary  by  the 
sacred  Records.  "  Not  that  we  want  an  '  imitation  of 
Mary '  as  a  companion  to  the  '  imitation  of  Christ.' 
Only  one  perfect  example  has  appeared  on  earth  for 
woman  as  well  as  man.  But  while  the  domestic  his- 
tory of  so  many  mothers  and  daughters  has  been 
written  for  our  example,  and  so  many  sweet  family 
portraits  have  been  engraved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church,  we  surely  need  not  fear  to  study  affectionately 
and  reverently  the  likeness  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
our  Lord." 

It  is  a  beautiful  book,  both  in  its  composition  and 
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PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 

NUMBER  II. 

What  have  we  gained  by  the  war  toward  a  settle- 
ment of  the  vexed  questions  involved  in  the  status  of 
the  colored  man  in  this  country?  This  question  con- 
tains too  much  to  have  been  answered  just  at  the  close 
of  our  previous  article,  and  we  recur  to  it  here. 

First,  we  have  gained  greatly  in  the  changed  views 
and  sentiments  of  our  people  with  regard  to  the  negro 
and  the  question  of  slavery.  Thousands  who,  up  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  were  held  by  prejudice 
or  bound  by  party,  and  who  either  remained  silent,  or 
acted  and  voted  in  a  manner  contrary  to  their  true 
convictions,  have  been  emancipated  and  enabled  to 
avow  themselves  friends  of  the  negro  and  antagonists 
of  slavery.  Thousands  more  have  been  actually  con- 
verted from  erroneous  and  unjust  views  with  regard 
to  the  colored  race.  There  are  very  few  honest  think- 
ers now  left  in  all  the  North  as  advocates  of  slavery; 
very  few  who  do  not  directly  trace  our  calamities  to 
the  existence  and  influence  of  this  evil.  The  antago- 
nism of  slavery  and  freedom,  the  impossibility  of  the 
harmonious  existence  of  free  and  slave  institutions 
under  the  same  government,  the  ruinous  influence  of 
slavery  not  only  on  those  who  endure,  but  also  on  those 
who  practice  it,  are  things  now  almost  universally  rec- 
ognized and  avowed.  Slavery,  we  have  all  seen,  strikes 
at  the  essential  and  fundamental  principles  of  our  free 
Government,  and,  therefore,  slavery  itself  is  treason. 
The  pulpit  is  free,  the  press  is  free,  and  men  are  ena- 
bled to  avow  their  honest  convictions  without  fear  of 
ostracism  from  either  Church  or  State.  Antislavery 
papers  are  published  in  Virginia,  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  in  Kentucky,  in  Tennessee.  In  places  where 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  death  to  question  the  right  of 
slavery,  the  whole  subject  can   now  be  candidly  and 


deliberately  discussed.  We  have  gained,  then,  in  this 
respect,  a  regeneration  of  the  nation;  our  eyes  have 
been  opened,  our  prejudices  have  bees  rebuked,  our 
judgments  have  been  purified,  our  preachers,  our 
writers,  our  orators  have  been  emancipated. 

And  yet  we  are  far  from  supposing  that  our  gain 
here  is  absolute,  universal,  and  final.  The  slavehold- 
ers of  the  South  in  general  are  only  subdued  and  van- 
quished, not  convinced  and  conquered.  Many  of  them 
still  believe  they  have  not  been  wrong,  but  unfortu- 
nate; they  have  committed  no  crime  against  God,  or 
humanity,  or  the  country,  except  the  crime  of  being 
too  weak  to  succeed.  They  submit  without  conviction; 
they  accept  what  the  more  numerous  and  the  more 
powerful  impose  upon  them;  but  their  views,  their 
spirit,  their  wishes  are  still  the  same.  Their  views  of 
slavery  are  what  they  have  always  been;  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  humanity  of  the  negro,  the  progress  in  the 
doctrines  of  freedom,  so  marked  in  the  North,  have 
made  but  little  advance  in  the  South.  Doubtless 
many  wise,  thoughtful,  observant  men  of  the  South 
have  seen,  as  we  have,  the  wrong  of  human  bondage 
and  its  antagonism  to  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  are  entirely  prepared  to  abandon  it;  but  they  are 
not  the  men  who  will  be  foremost  in  action,  and  whose 
influence  will  be  most  prominent  in  the  political  ques- 
tions of  the  future.  To  the  unconvinced  multitudes  of 
the  South  we  must  join  the  dissatisfied  political  as- 
pirants of  the  North,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  con- 
victions of  truth  and  right,  are  ready  to  barter  all 
principles  for  political  success.  Thus  is  created  at  once 
a  formidable  party,  which,  to  say  the  very  least,  is  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  advanced  sentiments  of  freedom 
and  humanity.  We  have  but  to  look  upon  the  schemes 
of  this  party  in  both  sections  to  see  that  our  victory 
even  in  thought,  is  not  complete,  and  that  battles  long 
and  earnest,  but,  we  trust,  unbloody,   are  yet  to  be 
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fought,  before  the  American  mind  will  be  wholly 
emancipated  from  the  errors,  prejudices,  and  wrongs 
of  the  past.  Yet  the  progress  has  been  wonderful  and 
the  gain  incalculable;  the  advocates  of  right,  justice, 
and  liberty  have  gained  a  great  victory,  and  now  oc- 
cupy a  vantage-ground  from  which,  if  true  to  their 
principles,  no  power  can  move  them. 

Secondly.  We  have  gained  the  emancipation  of  the 
negro.  Though  this  is  not  altogether  a  fact  accom- 
plished, yet  so  far  has  the  work  advanced  that  we  can 
not  suppose  there  can  be  any  failure  here.  The  im- 
mortal Proclamation,  which  was  the  battle-cry  of  the 
nation  during  two  years  of  the  most  terrible  heat  of 
the  strife,  and  which  declared  free  forever  the  slaves  in 
the  States  in  actual  rebellion,  surely  can  never  be  re- 
voked. Whatever  else  is  conceded  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  reconstruction,  we  are.  sure  this  will  not  be 
conceded.  On  "  this  line"  our  noble  generals  "fought 
it  out"  to  the  bitter  end,  and  we  are  quite  sure  this 
line  of  victory  will  never  be  effaced.  We  rejoice  to 
find  the  President  standing  as  firmly  on  this  Proc- 
lamation, as  we  believe  its  illustrious  author  himself 
would  have  done.  This  much,  then,  is  gained.  The 
rebellion  that  would  have  riveted  forever  the  chains 
on  its  helpless  victims,  and  to  accomplish  its  inhuman 
aim  would  have  sacrificed  the  nation,  has  itself  demol- 
ished its  own  idol,  and  broken  the  chains  of  its  own 
captives.  In  addition  to  this,  by  actual  enactments  of 
Congress  and  by  changes  of  State  Constitutions,  the 
domain  of  freedom  has  been  still  further  enlarged. 
.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  free;  Maryland,  Tennessee, 
and  Missouri  are  free;  West  Virginia  is  in  a  rapid 
process  of  emancipation;  thousands  have  been  libera- 
ted by  the  necessities  of  the  war  in  Kentucky,  and 
thousands  more  in  the  exempted  portions  of  Louisiana. 
The  sublime  national  movement  amending  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  so  as  to  prohibit  slavery 
forever  in  all  the  territories  of  the  Republic  is  on  its 
triumphant  march  through  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States.  Surely  in  this  march  of  freedom  there  can  be 
no  regression,  and  we  are  justified  in  beginning  to 
sing  the  pseans  of  universal  liberty  in  our  beloved 
country.  Our  hearts  swell  with  gratitude  as  we  con- 
template this  grand  result;  as  we  see  this  terrible  wrong 
removed  from  our  country;  as  we  behold  the  washing 
out  even  in  blood  of  the  foul  stain  on  our  history;  as 
we  see  the  banner  of  freedom  rising  above  the  smoke 
and  carnage  of  battle  and  waving  indeed  over  a  nation 
of  freemen.  We  are  confident,  however  difficult  may 
be  some  questions  still  before  us,  "  He  that  hath  begun 
this  good  work  among  us  will  perfect  it  unto  the  end." 
But  this  very  result  places  before  us  some  grave 
and  difficult  questions.  What  is  the  political  status  of 
the  freedman?  What  privileges  shall  he  enjoy?  Shall 
he  be  permitted  to  take  care  of  himself,  or  shall  he 
become  a  protege  of  the  Government?  In  recognizing 
his  freedom  do  we  recognize  his  manhood?  Shall  his 
position  be  one  of  political  equality  or  of  political 
degradation?  These  are  serious  questions.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  friends  of  humanity  will  demand  for  the 
freedman  the  rights  of  his  manhood.  It  is  equally 
evident  that  those  who  opposed  his  emancipation  will 
oppose  every  movement  toward  enlarging  his  rights 
and  privileges.  Freedom  implies  more  than  the  mere 
removal  of  chains;  it  implies  the  right  of  self-defense, 


of  self-culture,  of  self-advancement — the  right  of  se- 
curing and  enjoying  every  thing  that  pertains  to  per- 
sonal interest  and  happiness;  it  implies  equal  rights 
with  other  men.  Deprive  the  freedman  of  these  rights 
and  he  is  a  slave  still. 

All  these  questions  of  the  future  of  the.  freedmen  are 
beginning  to  concentrate  about  one  question  which 
embraces  them  all,  namely,  the  question  of  negro  suf- 
frage: Shall  the  negro  vote,  is  the  question  of  the  hour. 
It  is  only  so  because  it  contains  all  other  questions  in 
it;  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  ballot — but  is  a 
brief  form  of  putting  the  whole  negro  question — shall 
he  be  a  man?  will  we  recognize  him  as  a  citizen?  The 
test  question  is,  shall  he  vote?  The  question  is  a  com- 
prehensive one.  If  it  were  a  mere  question  of  the 
ballot,  whether  the  negro  should  come  to  the  polls  and 
deposit  his  ticket;  whether,  like  thousands  of  others, 
he  should  have  the  privilege  of  being  played  upon  by 
politicians,  of  being  bought  and  sold  at  elections,  it 
would  not  be  a  very  grave  question.  But  it  is  far 
more  than  this.  It  is  a  question  of  his  manhood.  The 
right  of  suffrage  is  Dot  merely  the  right  of  casting  a 
vote;  it  is  the  right  of  being  recognized  as  a  citizen, 
of  being  represented  as  a  citizen  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Government;  of  having  a  voice  in 
choosing  who  shall  represent  him  in  the  Government, 
and  of  choosing,  too,  whom  he  pleases;  it  is  the  right 
of  assisting  in  making  and  unmaking  the  laws  which 
shall  govern  us,  and  he  that  possesses  such  rights  is  a 
freeman,  a  citizen,  a  man.  It  is  easy  to  see,  then, 
that  the  question  of  suffrage  involves  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  political  equality. 

Again:  the  question  is  greatly  complicated  by  the 
action  of  the  President  in  his  Proclamations  of  recon- 
struction, and  the  relation  of  these  Proclamations  to 
the  Constitution  under  which  we  live.  The  President 
has  chosen  to  recognize  the  rebellious  States  as  parts 
of  the  Union,  only  thrown  into  abnormal  or  irregular 
relations  to  the  Union  by  the  rebellion,  but  entitled  in 
the  process  of  reconstruction  to  all  the  privileges  of 
States,  so  far  as  they  can  be  granted  with  safety  to  the 
country.  This  view  of  the  status  of  rebellious  States 
being  granted,  the  President  deprives  himself  of  the 
right  of  interfering  with  the  elective  franchise  in  those 
States.  He  throws  himself  and  the  country  back  upon 
the  Constitution,  which  places  the  question  of  suffrage 
in  the  power  of  the  States.  Whatever  may  be  the  law 
in  the  case,  and  whatever  may  be  the  abstract  view 
that  may  be  taken  of  the  Constitutional  relations  of 
the  rebellious  States,  it  is  certain  that  those  relations 
were  so  very  "abnormal"  that  the  President  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  measures  that  he 
could  not  have  used  in  times  of  peace,  and  to  interfere 
directly  with  the  State  Governments  by  appointing 
Provisional  Governors,  and  directly  with  the  question 
of  franchise  by  declaring  who  should,  and  thereby  who 
should  not  vote.  He  was  right  in  doing  this.  He  did 
it  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  created  by  rebellion. 
Would  to  heaven  he  could  have  felt  the  pressure  of 
this  necessity  a  little  further,  and  by  the  same  power 
have  determined  the  status  of  the  freedmen  and  settled 
this  question,  which  is  destined  yet  to  agitate  and  per- 
haps convulse  the  nation!  We  can  not  but  feel  that 
President  Johnson  missed  the  golden  moment  to  put 
an  end  to  these  dangerous  agitations,  and  the  sublime 
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opportunity  of  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  his  im- 
mortal predecessor,  by  an  act  of  justice,  of  humanity, 
of  far-seeing  statesmanship,  that  would  have  ranked  in 
moral  grandeur  with  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion. It  was  due  to  the  country — it  was  due  to  the 
heroes  and  veterans  of  the  war — it  was  due  to  the 
negro — it  was  due  to  the  torn  and  distracted  South, 
that  whom  the  war  made  free  he  should  have  made 
men.  He  did  not,  but  threw  the  freedmen  back  into 
the  power  of  their  former  masters,  and  gave  to  the 
country  another  question  of  debate  and  agitation, 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  nation. 

The  question,  then,  has  this  additional  embarrass- 
ment. By  this  action  the  aegis  of  the  Constitution  is 
over  the  rebellious  States.  The  question  is  almost  en- 
tirely taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  loyal  parts  of  the 
country  and  left  in  those  hands  that  bound  fast  the 
fetters  of  the  slave  and  struck  against  the  life  of  the 
nation  itself.  It  is  true,  as  the  President  himself  sug- 
gests, there  is  still  an  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  may  reverse  this  action,  but  only 
indirectly.  Both  houses  of  Congress  have  the  right  of 
determining  the  qualifications  of  their  own  members. 
But  who  does  not  see  the  grave  difficulties  that  environ 
the  question  here?  On  what  ground  shall  they  dispute 
the  seats  of  Southern  representatives?  On  the  ground 
of  disloyalty?  The  war  is  over;  they  have  been  par- 
doned; they  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance;  they 
have  been  elected  under  the  plan  prescribed  by  the 
President.  Shall  the  direct  question  be  brought  for- 
ward and  their  seats  contested  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  not  been  elected  by  a  full  loyal  vote?  With  what 
grace  could  this  come  from  representatives  of  States 
that  are  no  more  just  to  the  negro  than  South  Carolina? 
Besides,  it  depends  merely  upon  the  option  of  the 
clerk  whether  these  Southern  representatives  shall  not 
have  a  vote  each  on  every  other  representative.  If  he 
enrolls  them  and  calls  their  names  their  seats  are  se- 
cured till  they  are  removed. 


It  is  evident  that  the  question  is  already  surrounded 
with  embarrassments;  that  it  is  largely  removed  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  loyal  parts  of  the  country;  that  it 
is  a  question  which  we  fear  will  finally  have  to  be  left 
to  the  former  masters  of  the  freedmen.  Are  they  pre- 
pared to  deal  justly  and  wisely  with  the  question? 
The  freedom  of  the  negro  they  are  compelled  to  recog- 
nize; will  they  recognize  his  manhood  ?  Will  they 
treat  him  in  his  freedom  justly  and  humanely?  Will 
they  give  him  an  opportunity  for  self-development,  for 
honest  labor,  for  growing  in  intelligence,  in  wealth,  in 
power,  and  influence?  Will  he  be  for  them  more  a 
slave  than  ever,  by  being  deprived  of  that  care  and 
protection  which  at  least  he  would  receive  as  his  mas- 
ter's property?  When  we  look  at  these  questions  and 
remember  the  spirit  that  has  been  manifested  always 
by  slave-owners — the  spirit  that  has  manifested  itself 
through  all  this  rebellion — the  spirit  that  still  manifests 
itself  largely  through  the  Southern  States,  we  fear  that 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  the  negro's  receiving  justice, 
humanity,  and  the  rights  of  man  from  his  former  en- 
slaver. What  then?  God  only  knows  what  then!  If 
the  fearful  lessons  of  the  past,  the  chastening  rod  of 
God  laid  on  this  people,  are  not  sufficient  to  teach 
them  God's  truth,  and  to  develop  justice  and  mercy 
toward  fellow-creatures  made  by  the  same  God  and 
redeemed  by  the  same  Christ,  we  fear  there  are  other 
chastenings  in  God's  hand  that  will  one  day  fall  upon 
them  more  terribly  than  any  thing  that  has  yet  reached 
them.  God  evidently  intends  that  this  nation  shall 
deal  justly  with  the  black  man.  In  the  progress  of 
his  providence  the  time  is  "at  hand  when  we  must  ac- 
knowledge his  manhood  and  deal  with  him  as  with  a 
brother-man.  If  we  do  it  freely,  well;  if  not,  there  is 
a  power  in  the  hand  of  the  negro  himself  that  will  one 
day  make  itself  terribly  felt.  We  devoutly  pray  that 
the  dreadful  experience  of  the  past  may  be  sufficient 
to  make  both  sections  of  the  country  wise  for  the 
future. 
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Engravings. — We  have  left  ourselves  but  little 
room  for  editorial  gossip  with  our  readers;  and,  indeed, 
we  do  not  need  much  in  which  to  speak  of  our  en- 
gravings. They  speak  for  themselves.  The  first  is  a 
quiet  moonlight  scene  on  Lake  Henderson,  a  romantic 
spot  among  the  Adirondacks,  that  pleases  and  refreshes 
us  in  this  hot  July  weather,  by  its  look  of  quiet  fresh- 
ness and  coolness.  Just  such  an  afternoon  as  the  one 
on  which  we  write  we  would  like  to  sit  on  the  brow 
of  that  dark  hill  in  the  foreground  and  dreamily  listen 
to  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  and  the  play  of  the  wave- 
lets on  the  shore.  But  how  our  heart  moves  at  the 
word  "mother,"  as  we  turn  our  eye  upon  the  n-ext 
picture!  What  memories  at  once  spring  into  life! 
How  much  of  maternal  happiness,  pride,  and  affection 
is  apparent  in  the  placid  expression  of  that  mother's 
face!  How  much  filial  love,  faith,  and  sense  of  secu- 
rity are  visible  in  the  bright  eye,  loving  embrace,  and 
half-defiant  expression,  as  if  saying  to   all  the  outside 


world,  "Nothing  can  harm  me  now,"  in  the  face  of 
that  beautiful  boy!  Dear  boy,  you  are  in  your  Eden 
now;  never  more  in  the  long  years  before  you  will 
you  find  another  such  place  of  security,  a  heart  so 
loving,  or  arms  so  gentle  to  infold  you.  Happy  child- 
hood, happy  maternity!  The  best  of  men  look  back 
and  sigh  for  the  innocence  of  the  one — an  angel  might 
almost  envy  the  other. 

Articles  Accepted. — The  following  we  place  on  file 
for  future  use:  My  Grandmother  Glade;  Discords;  Es- 
trangement; The  Serpent  in  Mythology;  A  Glimpse  at 
Western  Life;  A  New  Way  of  Spending  Christmas; 
Birds  of  Passage;  Relief;  A  Story  of  a  Robin;  After 
Three  Years;  and  Tragedy  and  Tragedians. 

Articles  Declined. — The  Night  Battle  under 
Lookout  Mountain;  The  March  of  Mind  in  the  New 
World;  Religion  Indispensable,  etc. ;  Braiding;  Thoughts 
of  Heaven;  My  Brother;  To  a  Rose;  My  Boatman. 
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DR.  MIRON  WINSLOW  died  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  October  22,  1864,  while 
returning  from  India  to  America.  The  familiar 
name  of  this  American  missionary  requires  no 
introduction  of  the  man  to  the  readers  of  the 
Repository,  and  his  great  labors  no  apology 
for  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  this  place.  This 
noble  and  devoted  pioneer  of  missionary  labors 
in  India  passed  forty-five  years  of  active  service 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions — a  period 
of  time  seldom  attained  by  any  missionary  of 
the  Cross,  and  probably  unequaled  in  mission- 
ary annals  for  activity  and  influence.  The 
great  missionaries  have  seldom  attained  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  service. 

Dr.  Winslow  was  born  at  Willston,  Vermont, 
December  11,  1789.  His  father's  name  was 
Nathaniel  Winslow,  a  direct  descendant  in  the 
sixth  generation  from  the  Winslows  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  For  nearly  ten  generations  he 
could  trace  an  unbroken  line  of  pious  ancestry. 
He  was  a  man  universally  esteemed  and  re- 
spected, holding  various  offices  of  trust  in  the 
Church  and  county,  dying  at  Willston,  April 
30,  1832,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Dr.  Winslow  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered 
a  store  as  clerk  near  his  native  place,  and 
there  remained  seven  years.  Attaining  his 
majority,  he  removed  to  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
where  he  successfully  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  doubt- 
less laid  the  foundation  of  those  business  traits 
which  distinguished  him  in  after-life.  While 
at  Norwich  he  became  a  subject  of  renewing 
grace,  and  from  the  first  period  of  his  conver- 
sion was  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
duty  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 
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Acting  under  this  conviction,  he  closed  his 
business,  and  devoted  a  year  and  a  half  to  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  He  entered  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Vermont,  two  years  in  advance 
of  the  course,  graduating  with  the  "philo- 
sophical oration "  in  the  year  1815.  He  also  ■ 
passed  some  time  at  New  Haven,  and  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Yale  College.  Entering  Andover  (Massachu- 
setts) Theological  Seminary  the  following  year,.; 
he  graduated  in  1818. 

Between  the  period  of  graduation  and  ordina- 
tion, a  period  of  about  six  months,  Mr.  Wins- 
low, licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  devoted 
much  time  to  labors  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Board,  traveling  extensively  through  the  New 
England  States,  and  collecting  large  sums  of 
money.  He  also  commenced  to  prepare,  and 
soon  afterward  published,  his  work  entitled, 
"  History  of  Missions."  It  was  a  volume  of 
432  pages,  and  regarded  by  the  press  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  missionary  literature. 
The  youthful  Winslow  at  this  early  period  of 
his  professional  life  displayed  those  intellectual 
and  religious  traits  which  presaged  his  subse- 
quent career.  By  his  earnest  appeals  and  un- 
tiring industry  he  stimulated  the  hearts  of 
thousands  and  interested  the  Churches  in  the 
great  missionary  undertaking  of  that  day.  A 
little  band  of  missionaries  gathered  around  him, 
whose  labors  in  India  are  memorable  in  mis- 
sionary annals. 

In  November  of  the  year  1818  Mr.  Winslow 
was  ordained  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  com- 
pany with  Messrs.  Spaulding,  Woodward,  and 
Fisk.  Prof.  Stuart,  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  preached  the  sermon,  which  was 
published.  The  following  Winter  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Harriet  Lathrop,  of  Norwich,  Connect- 
icut, of  whom  an  interesting  memoir  is  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Tract  Society,  as  also 
of    her   son,    Charles    Lathrop   Winslow.     The 
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memoir  of  Mrs.  Winslow  was  prepared  by  her 
husband.  He  subsequently  married,  in  1835, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Waterbury  Carman,  whose  life 
was  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waterbury.  Mr. 
Winslow's  last  wife  survives  him,  and  is  now 
in  this  country. 

June  8,  1819,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
missionaries  and  their  wives  to  sail  from  Bos- 
ton. Interesting  exercises  were  held  in  "  Old 
South"  Church,  that  historic  temple  of  religion 
and  liberty.  Mr.  Winslow  delivered  a  dis- 
course upon  Philippians  ii,  21,  setting  forth 
the  benevolence  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
distinction  from  other  religions,  and  our  duty 
to  the  heathen.  The  sermon  was  widely  cir- 
culated, and  awakened  deeper  interest  than 
before  in  the  missionary  work.  Among  the 
company  assembled  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
brethren  was  a  youth  of  nineteen  years,  then 
a  student  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Mr.  Winslow,*  afterward  the 
well-known  Dr.  Hubbard  Winslow,  of  the 
Boston  pulpit,  and  author  of  various  works. 
The  vessel  and  its  precious  messengers  arrived 
at  Calcutta  October  19th.  During  the  voyage  a 
number  of  the  crew  were  hopefully  converted 
to  a  saving  faith.  The  missionary  labors  of 
Winslow,  Scudder,  Spaulding,  and  Woodward 
commenced  before  their  arrival  in  a  heathen 
clime. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  landed  in  the  beauti- 
ful but  then  benighted  island  of  Ceylon  in  the 
month  of  December,  1819,  and  reached  Jaffna 
in  February.  In  July,  the  day  on  which  we 
celebrate  our  National  independence,  he  reached 
Oodooville,  Ceylon,  and  then  and  there  estab- 
lished that  mission.  This  was  his  field  of 
labor  till  the  year  1836,  when  he  removed  to 
Madras.  Acquiring  the  Tamil  tongue  by  un- 
ceasing diligence,  he  commenced  the  mission- 
ary work  with  the  steady  grasp  of  one  who 
has  a  work  to  do.  The  mission  church  and 
the  schools  were  built;  scores  of  children  were 
taught;  as  many  natives  left  their  hideous 
idols  and  worshiped  the  living  God.  The  in- 
fluence of  Oodooville  visited  that  whole  region 
and  infused  into  the  hearts  of  thousands  a  dis- 
gust for  the  revolting  superstitions  and  idola- 
try. The  dreadful  suttee  became  less  honored 
in  the  observance.  At  this  period  of  Dr. 
Winslow's  labors  his  pen  was  actively  at  work 
in  correspondence  with  various  journals  in 
England  and   America.     For  a  period   of  over 

*Both  of  Dr.  Winslow's  brothers  have  died  during 
the  past  year.  The  Rev.  Gordon  Winslow,  D.  D.,  was 
drowned  in  the  Potomac,  and  Dr.  Hubbard  Winslow 
died  at  Williston,  Vermont. 


forty  years  the  Missionary  Herald,  the  monthly 
organ  of  the  American  Board,  contained  a  con- 
tinuous correspondence  from  him,  in  which  he 
recorded  the  history  in  large  part  of  the  mis- 
sions with  which  he  was  associated,  and  indeed 
of  that  whole  region.  The  amount  of  material 
contributed  by  him  to  this  single  magazine 
would  fill  many  large  volumes.  After  acquir- 
ing a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  vernacular 
he  prepared  numerous  religious  tracts  and 
translations  for  circulation  among  the  Tamil 
heathen,  which  are  yet  in  circulation  in  Cey- 
lon and  on  the  continent. 

Dr.  Winslow  early  perceived  the  importance 
of  establishing  educational  institutions  in  India. 
The  Brahmaic  leaders  of  the  blind  were  liber- 
ally educated  and  possessed  large  attainments 
in  philosophy  and  literature;  but  the  people 
which  constituted  the  mass  of  the  population 
were  buried  in  the  depths  of  superstition  and 
ignorance.  Drs.  Winslow,  Spaulding,  and  other 
missionaries,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board, 
commenced  the  Batticotta  Seminary  at  Jaffna 
in  1823.  "The  plan"  was  that  "of  giving  the 
pupils  a  good  knowledge  of  English  and  West- 
ern science  in  connection  with  their  own  ver- 
nacular instead  of  Sanscrit,"  writes  Dr.  Wins- 
low in  his  report.  He  also  remarks:  "The 
institution  had  great  influence  in  raising  the 
standard  of  education  in  North  Ceylon,  and 
affected  even  the  continent."  The  Madras 
(English)  University  conferred  its  first  degrees 
of  B.  A.  on  graduates  of  the  seminary.  It  has 
contained  at  one  time  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  boarding  scholars,  many  of  them 
from  leading  families  in  the  district.  Nearly 
one  half  from  the  heathen  families  united  with 
the  mission  Church.  Scores  of  native  teachers 
and  preachers  have  gone  from  their  numbers 
as  lights  to  "lighten  the  Gentiles"  of  Ceylon's 
dark  but  now  brightening  isle.  At  the  present 
time  more  than  one  in  ninety  of  the  entire 
population  is  receiving  a  liberal  education  in 
English  and  American  schools  and  seminaries. 
In  1833  Dr.  Winslow  returned  to  America  with 
his  three  motherless  children.  As  the  Mission- 
ary Herald  remarks,  "While  in  the  United 
States  he  prepared  a  memoir  of  his  wife,  a 
work  of  much  interest  and  value,  which  was 
published  in  1835,  presenting  not  only  an 
account  of  her  character  and  labors,  but  a  his- 
tory up  to  that  time  of  the  Ceylon  mission, 
of  which  she  had  been  a  highly-valued  mem- 
ber." He  traveled  through  various  portions 
of  the  country,  awakening  the  people  every- 
where to  a  sense  of  their  duty  on  the  subject 
of  missions  by  appeals  from  the  pulpit  and 
letters  to  the  press. 
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But  we  pass  to  the  chief  and  most  import- 
ant scenes  of  Dr.  Winslow's  missionary  life. 
It  was  determined  by  the  Board,  in  concurrence 
with  the  views  of  the  Ceylon  missionaries,  to 
establish  a  mission  at  Madras,  the  capital  of 
Southern  India,  and  Drs.  Winslow  and  Scud- 
der  were  designated  to  occupy  that  post.  In 
March,  1836,  Dr.  Winslow  reached  Madras  and 
made  a  careful  exploration  of  the  ground  and 
necessary  preparations  for  his  establishment 
there.  Proceeding  to  Ceylon,  he  returned  in  a 
few  months  to  Madras,  and  there  commenced 
that  mission.  Shortly  afterward — or  in  the 
year  1839 — Dr.  Scudder  arrived  at  Madras. 
This  field  of  labor  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Wins- 
low for  twenty-eight  years,  or  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  We  must  now  indulge 
largely  in  extracts  from  various  writers  and 
reports  to  illustrate  his  labors  and  services  in 
Madras. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Winslow's  residence  at  Mad- 
ras he  engaged  in  a  revision  and  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  Tamil,  which  occupied  in 
the  various  stages  of  its  completion  and  pub- 
lishment a  period  of  many  years.  As  late  as 
1850  he  was  occupied  with  still  further  im- 
provements and  revisions  of  portions  of  the 
translation.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  stated  at  that  time:  "Mr.  Winslow 
has  spent  four  months  of  the  year  in  daily 
meetings,  four  hours  each  day,  with  a  com- 
mittee of  revision  on  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetic parts  of  the  Tamil  Scriptures,  and  a 
greater  part  of  the  remaining  time,  twice  a 
week,  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  poetical  books.  When  not  thus 
engaged  he  was  occupied  three  hours  daily 
with  a  Moonshee  on  the  Tamil  and  English 
Dictionary."  At  this  period — 1850 — he  was 
bestowing  his  best  exertions  and  giving  his 
ripe  attainments  to  the  completion  of  these 
invaluable  literary  and  religious  works. 

In  Madras,  as  in  Ceylon,  Dr.  Winslow  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  earnest  and  successful 
efforts  to  educate  the  natives  in  connection 
with  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  Scriptural 
instruction,  distribution  of  tracts,  etc.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  he  ever  so  strongly  advo- 
cated the  system  of  the  school-house  and  the 
Church,  as  it  is  called,  was,  that  it  produced 
native  scholars,  preachers,  and  teachers  for  the 
missionary  work. '  Why  send  to  America  for 
laborers  when  India  could  produce  them?  In 
this  view  partly  he  was  instrumental  in  found- 
ing, about  the  year  1845,  the  native  college  and 
English  high-school  of  which  he  was  president. 
Seven  vernacular  schools  were  established  under 
his  superintendence,  and  in  the  adjoining  station 


of  Madras  four  others  were  also  established, 
which  received  frequent  attention  from  him, 
although  not  directly  under  his  oversight. 
Four  "  Occasional  Reports "  of  the  Madras 
mission  were  published  by  Dr.  Winslow,  the 
first  in  1843,  the  second  in  1848,  the  third  in 
1858,  and  the  last  in  1864.  They  exhibit  very 
luminously  and  fully  the  work  and  progress  of 
missionary  operations  in  the  capital  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  where  exists  a  population 
of  30,000,000  of  our  race.  They  speak  of  facts 
and  figure  volumes  of  what  a  noble  band  of 
men,  small  numerically,  but  great  spiritually, 
have  accomplished  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand, "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world."  To  these 
reports  we  are  largely  indebted  for  what  fol- 
lows. Between  two  and  three  hundred  students 
were  in  attendance  at  the  native  college  at  the 
beginning  of  1864,  in  large  part  from  highly- 
respectable  families,  "  including  many  Brah- 
mins." The  institution  "  was  affiliated  with 
the  University  "  under  the  English  Government 
in  1859,  and  was  an  important  instrumentality 
"  to  maintain  the  high  character  of  Madras  for 
the  Christian  education  of  Hindoo  youth." 
Between  four  and  five  hundred  pupils,  in  1864, 
were  in  attendance  at  the  vernacular  schools, 
of  whom  over  one  hundred  were  girls.  The 
education  of  females  met  with  a  good  degree 
of  success,  although  the  degradation  of  women 
is  an  obstacle  Avith  which  Christianity  has  to 
contend  in  India. 

To  form  some  opinion  of  the  labors  and 
achievements  of  the  Madras  mission,  we  will 
briefly  refer  to  the  amount  of  printing  and 
publishing  done  at  its  establishment.  The  care 
of  the  American  Mission  press  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  P.  R.  Hunt,  who,  with  Dr.  Winslow, 
edited  and  supervised  the  material  for  publica- 
tion. The  Press  was  commenced  in  1838,  and 
constantly  enlarged  "  till  it  is  in  a  state  of 
great  efficiency  for  printing,  type-founding,  and 
binding."  In  a  measure,  it  is  self-supporting, 
doing  large  jobs  for  various  religious  societies 
and  other  objects.  "It  has  done  much  to  raise 
the  standard  and  improve  the  style  of  printing 
in  Madras."  The  beautifully-printed  Tamil 
Lexicon  of  Dr.  Winslow,  which  we  shall  pres- 
ently notice,  is  an  evidence  of  its  ability  to 
execute  the  finest  order  of  typographical  work. 
The  amount  of  printing  done  may  be  briefly 
enumerated  thus:  .of  the  Scriptures  there  have 
been  published  225,000,000  of  pages,  and  of  all 
other  descriptions  of  work  310,000,000  of  pages, 
making  a  grand  total  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1864  of  535,000,000  of  pages!  Tracts, 
school-books,  Gospels,  epistles,  commentaries, 
theology  are   all  included  in   this  vast  amount 
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of  printed  matter.  A  Tamil  almanac  and 
newspaper  are  also  in  the  list. 

We  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  upon  the 
Tamil  language  before  speaking  of  Dr.  Wins- 
low's  Lexicon.  The  language  of  the  world 
may  commonly  be  divided  into  three  main 
families — the  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Turanian. 
Of  the  Turanian,  in  the  South,  we  have  the 
Tamil  and  a  few  others.  In  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century  before  Christ  we  find  the  cele- 
brated Agastya,  called  the  father  of  Tamil. 
But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  formed  the 
Tamil  alphabet.  That  existed  before  any  inno- 
vations of  Agastya.  The  Rev.  William  Tay- 
lor, an  Eastern  scholar,  thinks  that  there  was 
originally  a  rude,  simple,  homogeneous  dialect 
spoken  from  the  Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorin, 
and  that  "  the  earliest  probable  refinement  of 
it  was  the  Pali  of  the  North  and  the  Tamil  of 
the  extreme  South."  The  Pali  was  anterior  to 
the  Sanscrit,  the  former  signifying  root  or 
original,  and  the  latter  finished  or  polished. 
The  Tamil  is  not  a  vulgar  dialect.  It  was  a 
highly-polished  language  before  the  English 
had  a  definite  written  character.  Its  name 
signifies  sweetness.  While  nearly  all  the  ver- 
naculars of  India  have  been  greatly  enriched 
from  the  Sanscrit,  that  language  has  been  in- 
debted to  the  Tamil.  There  was  also  an  early 
literature  in  Tamil  independent  of  Sanscrit. 
We  can  write,  with  certain  omissions,  in  pure 
Tamil,  as  in  English  we  may  in  pure  Saxon. 
Dr.  Caldwell  has  said  that  "  the  Tamil  can  dis- 
pense with  the  Sanscrit  altogether."  It  could 
better  do  without  it  than  the  English  without 
Latin.  This  wonderful  language  is  one  of  the 
most  copious,  refined,  and  polished  languages 
spoken  by  man.  In  its  poetic  form  it  is  more 
polished  and  exact  than  the  Greek,  and  in 
both  dialects  more  copious  than  the  Latin.  In 
fullness  and  power  it  greatly  resembles  the 
English  and  German.  "  Few  nations  on  earth 
can  boast  of  so  many  poets  as  the  Tamils." 
All  their  early  literature  was  in  poetry,  and 
their  prose  style  is  yet  in  a  forming  state. 
Many  natives  who  write  poetry  readily  can 
not  write  correct  prose.  The  number  of  native 
Christians  in  India  speaking  Tamil  is  two  or 
three  times  greater  than  of  those  speaking  any 
other  vernacular,  and  consequently  it  has  a 
greater  amount  of  Christian  literature.  In 
short,  this  queen-tongue  of  India  has  beauties 
of  expression,  shades  of  meaning,  words  of 
special  application,  a  flowing  melody,  a  mathe- 
matical exactness  and  acuteness  which  are 
strangers  to  our  mother  tongue. 

Nearly  twenty -five  years  ago  Dr.  Winslow 
determined  to  prepare  a  Tamil-English  Lexicon 


for  native  use  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
religious  interests  of  India.  Missionaries,  En- 
glish residents,  and  scholars,  had  long  felt  and 
experienced  the  need  of  such  a  work.  It  was 
a  great  undertaking  in  every  sense,  and  might 
not  be  completed  in  that  generation;  but  Dr. 
Winslow  associated  with  him  efficient  native 
scholars,  and  was  assisted  by  manuscript  mate- 
rials of  the  then  late  Rev.  Joseph  Knight.  As 
the  demand  for  such  a  work  increased,  and  its 
vital  importance  to  the  missionary  cause  ap- 
peared, he  determined  to  make  "  A  Compre- 
hensive Tamil  and  English  Dictionary  of  High 
and  Low  Tamil."  The  work  was  completed 
and  given  to  the  public  in  1862.  Printed  in  a 
beautiful  type  and  finely  finished,  the  quarto 
contains  nearly  1,000  pages,  three  columns  to 
a  page,  and  68,000  words,  definitions,  transla- 
tions, etc.  An  eminent  critic  thus  speaks  of 
the  work  in  a  review  of  it  published  in  a  lead- 
ing literary  journal:  "It  thus  appears  that 
nearly  half  of  all  the  words  in  the  Tamil  lan- 
guage owe  their  English  lexicographic  birth 
and  position  to  the  labors  of  our  American 
Orientalist.  The  work  before  us  includes  both 
the  common  and  poetic  dialects  and  the  astro- 
nomical, astrological,  mythological,  botanical, 
scientific,  and  official  terms,  together  with  the 
names  of  authors,  poets,  heroes,  and  gods.  It 
thus  initiates  the  learner  not  only  into  the 
language,  but  into  its  literature,  and  makes 
him  acquainted  with  the  philosophies,  mytholo- 
gies, sciences,  traditions,  superstitions,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Hindoos.  .  .  .  The  learned 
author  has  adopted  an  original  arrangement 
of  the  verbs.  He  says  that  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  verb  flow  naturally  from  the  imperative 
singular,  and  that  he  finds  this  the  most  sim- 
ple and  natural  arrangement.  He  thus  makes 
an  important  advance  on  all  preceding  steps, 
not  only  in  this  but  in  other  languages,  in  the 
grammatical  analysis'  of  this  most  difficult  part 
of  speech.  The  original  introduction  of  nearly 
half  the  classical  words  in  Tamil  literature,  in 
connection  with  translations  of  peculiar  idioms 
and  phrases,  and  the  scholarly  and  philosoph- 
ical arrangement  of  the  whole  work,  make  this 
the  first  and  only  comprehensive  Tamil  and 
English  dictionary  ever  published.  It  is  a 
great  honor  to  American  scholarship  that  one 
of  our  own  number  should  have  produced  this 
work." 

To  the  above  might  be  added  various  other 
honorable  commendations  of  the  work  from 
English,  native,  and  American  reviewers.  The 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  Mission  passed  the 
following  testimonial:  "Resolved,  That  we,  as 
a    mission,   do    tender   our   congratulations    to 
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the  B.ev.  Miron  Winslow,  D.  D.,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  dictionary,  and  that  we  regard 
this  work  as  a  noble  contribution  to  Oriental 
literature,  a  boon  to  all  students  and  laborers 
in  Tamil  language,  and  a  crown  of  honor  to  its 
author." 

As  a  religious  journal  remarks,  "The  highest 
merit  of  this  successful  undertaking,  and  the 
pleasure  felt  by  all  Christians  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  are  the  vast  channels  of  in- 
fluence thrown  open  thereby  for  the  weal  and 
progress  of  India.  .  .  .  It  is  only  by  per- 
ceiving how  greatly  the  prospects  of  Christian- 
izing India  and  redeeming  that  people  from 
their  great  errors  are  increased  by  the  publica- 
tion of  such  a  work  that  we  are  able  to  put 
a  just  estimate  upon  the  labors  of  Dr.  Wins- 
low,  and  the.  obligations  of  India  and  the  world 
to  him  for  his  great  work." 

One  of  the  influential  organs  of  the  Method- 
ist Church,  speaking  of  Dr.  Winslow's  devotion 
to  his  work,  remarks:  "We  also  learn,  respect- 
ing the  dictionary,  that  after  three  hundred 
and  sixty  pages  had  been  printed  the  resources 
from  the  American  Board  for  its  completion 
failed.  Dr.  Winslow  then  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  finishing  the  work  by  raising 
the  needed  funds  in  subscriptions,  especially  by 
dividing  seven  hundred  copies  of  the  work  into 
shares  of  ten  each,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
rupees  per  share.  By  the  patronage  of  mis- 
sionary societies  and  the  kindness  of  generous 
friends  so  much  was  raised  that  at  the  close  a 
debt  of  only  five  thousand  rupees  remained, 
which  was  soon  liquidated  by  sales.  Dr.  Wins- 
low received  no  profit  from  his  '  labor  of  love,' 
and  gave  to  the  American  Board  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-four  copies  which  remained.  He 
also  left  to  the  Board  to  remain  in  their  pos- 
session this  great  work  of  his  life — a  very 
munificent  offering." 

In  1857  Dr.  Winslow  made  a  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, returning  in  1858.  During  this  period  he 
published  his  work,  "  Hints  on  Missions,"  and 
again  by  his  voice  and  pen  aided  the  cause. 
His  letters  were  published  in  various  influen- 
tial journals  of  the  land.  During  his  residence 
in  India  he  corresponded  with  various  Euro- 
pean and  American  societies  on  the  languages 
of  the  East  and  matters  pertaining  to  Oriental 
literature.  Harvard  University  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  on  him, 
and  Middlebury  (Vermont)  College  that  of 
Laws.  A  brother  missionary  thus  writes  of 
him:  "As  a  missionary,  a  student,  a  preacher, 
an  author,  he  was  largely  a  business  man. 
Methodical  and  accurate,  he  looked  for  results 
in    connection    with    labor,    and   went   to    his 


work,  whatever  it  might  be,  with  the  steady 
air  of  one  who  had  a  work  to  do.  Day  by 
day  and  year  after  year,  while  a  whole  gen- 
eration fell  by  his  side,  he  continued  teaching 
and  preaching  in  the  school-house,  church, 
zayat,  and  the  public  highway;  writing,  trans- 
lating, compiling;  giving  time  for  Tract  Society 
and  Bible  Society,  and  also  managing  the 
finances  of  his  own  mission  and  acting  as 
agent  for  inland  missions."  The  same  writer, 
speaking  of  his  round  of  duties,  says:  "His 
habits  were  regular  and  his  mode  of  life  sim- 
ple. Rising  at  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock,  he 
was  accustomed  to  exercise,  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  just 
before  and  after  sunrise.  Returning,  he  was 
alone  till  the  breakfast  hour.  After  a  cheerful 
meal  and  family  prayers  he  visited  his  schools, 
opening  them  with  reading  and  prayer.  Com- 
ing again  to  the  house  he  received  the  calls  of 
his  native  assistants  and  of  others  who  might 
desire  counsel,  instruction,  or  information. 
Then,  turning  to  his  desk,  he  was  occupied  for 
several  hours  with  his  Hindoo  moonshees,  or 
his  Bible  Committee,  upon  translations.  Din- 
ner was  followed  by  attention  to  the  details  of 
station  and  mission  work,  letter-writing  and 
study.  Toward  sundown  out-door  duties  were 
resumed — visitation  of  schools,  zayat-preaching, 
calls  upon  strangers  or  resident  friends,  or  a 
drive  upon  the  beach  for  refreshment.  An 
early  tea  was  ordinarily  followed  by  attention 
to  the  accounts  of  the  mission  and  correspond- 
ence, varied  by  attendance  upon  committee 
meetings  or  social  religious  services.  .  .  . 
In  Madras,  the  civil,  military,  and  commercial 
metropolis  of  South  India,  he  was  brought  in 
contact  with  almost  every  missionary  who 
arrived  from  Europe  or  America.  .  .  .  By 
nature  refined,  and  with  manners  cultivated 
by  intercourse  with  good  society,  he  was  in  an 
eminent  degree  acceptable  to  the  English 
officers,  civil  and  military,  and  the  American 
name  was  much  honored  in  him." 

Another  missionary,  speaking  of  the  "emi- 
nently distinguished  missionary  life"  of  Dr. 
Winslow,  remarks:  "It  was  also  distinguished 
by  the  amount  of  literary  labor  which  he  per- 
formed, all  of  which  was  connected,  more  or 
less  directly,  with  his  great  missionary  work. 
.  .  .  To  the  translation  and  revision  of  the 
Scriptures  he  devoted  patient,  persevering,  un- 
remitting thought  and  labor,  and  for  many 
years  was  Secretary  of  the  Revision  and  Fubli- 
cation  Committee  of  the  Madras  Bible  Society." 
After  referring  to  his  "great  and  enduring 
service  to  Tamil  literature "  by  his  labors,  the 
writer  adds:  "From  the  character  of  his  piety. 
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which  was  warm,  earnest,  practical,  from  his 
excellent  judgment,  his  gentle  and  affectionate 
yet  dignified  and  courteous  bearing,  from  bis 
conscientious,  persevering  application  to  every 
duty,  from  his  habits  of  punctuality,  precision, 
and  order,  he  was  facile  princeps  among  the 
missionaries  of  all  societies  in  Madras.  Wher- 
ever grace,  gentleness,  caution,  prudence,  and 
delicate  courtesy  were  required  he  was  always 
selected.  By  Europeans  and  natives  of  all 
classes,  by  Christians  and  heathen,  he  was 
loved,  esteemed,  and  venerated,  and  he  will 
long  be  remembered  in  India." 

To  these  loving  traits  of  character  were 
added  "  sterner  stuff."  A  missionary  says  of 
him:  "Yet  he  was  far  from  being  a  man  of 
mere  amiability.  Firmness  was  one  of  his 
most  prominent  traits.  Once  settled  in  the 
determination  to  pursue  a  given  course,  he 
could  not  be  easily  moved  from  his  purpose. 
What  he  undertook  he  accomplished.  His 
labors  attest  this  quality;  nor  could  a  life- 
long endurance  of  the  wilting  sun  of  tropical 
India  take  from  him  his  energy  and  persever- 
ance." 

When  Dr.  Winslow  sailed  from  Madras,  in 
August,  1864,  various  memorials  of  kindly 
remembrance  were  tendered  him.  His  native 
Church,  of  which  he  was  pastor,  presented  a 
long  testimonial,  neatly  printed  on  parchment, 
an  extract  from  which  will  illustrate  their 
regard  for  him:  "In  you  we  lose  a  father. 
After  you  we  may  have  many  instructors  in 
Christ.  What  of  that?  ...  A  thatched 
roof  and  a  tiled  one  met  no  difference  with 
you.  In  fact,  the  dear-bought  experience 
of  many  years,  lit  by  the  grace  of  the  Most 
High,  has  helped  you  practically  to  realize  the 
true  acceptation  of  the  remarkable  saying  of 
Paul,  which  to  many  is  only  a  barren,  specula- 
tive theory,  '  The  care  of  all  the  Churches.' " 

The  Madras  Missionary  Conference,  number- 
ing over  forty  members  from  all  denomina- 
tions, tendered  him  a  farewell  letter,  which 
indicates  how  much  "  he  was  universally  re- 
spected, honored,  and  loved."  We  give  an  ex- 
tract: "The  brethren  feel  that  in  you  they  lose 
one  whose  place  can  never  be  supplied.  .  .  . 
.You  were  always  the  foremost  advocate  of 
brotherly  love  and  Christian  union,  and  we  felt 
that  it  was  a  privilege  to  have  one  who  was 
so  much  respected  by  every  division  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  as  yourself  to  preside  at  our 
annual  united  communion  and  our  annual  con- 
certs for  prayer." 

Dr.  Winslow's  last  days  and  hours  were  a 
fitting  close  to  his  long  life  of  devotion.  "  Great 
is  my  peace,"  said  he,  as  the  shadows  of  mor- 


tality gathered  over  him  and  the  rays  of  im- 
mortality were  soon  to  flash  upon  his  spirit. 
His  last  words  were-,  "  I  can  hear  prayer  when 
I  can  think  of  nothing  else."  And  when  the 
words  of  prayer  had  ascended  to  the  Eternal 
Throne  the  soul  of  Miron  Winslow  swiftly 
followed  after. 


BIRDS   OF  PASSAGE. 
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0,  beautiful  birds  of  passage, 
On  your  pinions  light  and  free, 

Cleaving  the  air  with  lyrics  rare 
And  quaint  as  songs  of  the  sea! 

Murm'rings  of  pain  and  pleasure, 

Murm'rings  of  joy  and  woe, 
In  wild  and  melancholy  notes 

Float  down  to  the  world  below; 

And  sounds  as  of  martial  music 

On  the  silent  hush  of  night, 
Drop  into  earth's  dreamy  slumbers 

The  tidings  of  your  flight. 

0,  is  it  some  tender  memory 

Still  lingering  in  the  brain 
That  sprinkles  sharp,  quick  notes  of  grief 

Along  your  glad  refrain? 

Some  thought  of  the  scattered  nestlings, 

Or  cry  for  the  dear  old  mate 
With  a  wing  by  the  sportsman  shattered, 

Left  alone  and  desolate? 

Or  a  cherished  spot  in  the  wild  wood 

With  its  little  crypt  of  dust, 
Hidden  away  from  the  glare  of  day 

By  the  dead  leaves'  kindly  trust? 

0,  birds,  with  your  toiling  pinions 
So  near  to  the  sapphire  skies! 

Do  ye  catch  no  glimpse  of  the  glory 
Which  just  beyond  you  lies? 

No  music  of  happy  voices 

Which  blend  with  the  harps  of  gold 
In  that  dear,  delightful  country 

Whose  joys  are  manifold? 

Ah,  ye  are  but  birds  of  passage, 

But  yet  your  upward  flight 
And  transit  to  a  land  of  flowers 

From  one  of  wint'ry  blight 

Has  some  mysterious  influence 

To  move  life's  subtile  springs 
And  startle  into  wild  unrest 

My  spirit's  folded  wings. 

0,  birds,  with  your  notes  of  triumph, 

Sweet  types  ye  seem  to  me 
Of  the  spirit  forms  who  flit  at  will 

Through  God's  immensity! 
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NUMBER  I. 


"rpHE   conversion   of  the   Roman   Empire  to 


1 


Christianity  is  a  very  comprehensive  sub- 


ject of  inquiry.  It  is  a  subject  not  for  a  dis- 
sertation, but  for  a  history;  for  it  involves  a 
progressive  change  extending  over  three  or 
more  centuries,  and  is  marked  by  a  series  not 
only  of  moral  and  intellectual,  but  of  political 
revolutions.  It  embraces  a  multitude  of  events, 
and  presents  to  us  a  long  gallery  of  individual 
characters.  It  points  backward  to  the  origin  and 
progress  of  thought  and  feeling  on  religious 
questions;  and  forward  almost  to  the  farthest 
expansion  that  they  have  hitherto  attained.  It 
is  in  itself  the  history  of  religion  brought  into 
a  focus,  for  there  is  little  probably  in  the  later 
course  of  human  speculation  on  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  questions,  of  which  the  germ, 
and  often  the  full  development,  may  not  be 
traced  in  the  controversies  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity with  paganism."  Such  is  Mr.  Merivale's 
estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  that 
was  before  him  when  he  undertook  the  task  of 
delivering  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1864.  That 
the  subject  is  entirely  too  comprehensive  for 
full  treatment  in  a  course  of  eight  lectures  is 
as  apparent  to  us  as  to  him,  and  also  that  the 
author  could  do  nothing  more  than  choose  a 
particular  line  of  thought  and  pursue  that. 
We  would  also  suppose  that  Mr.  Merivale,  al- 
ready illustrious  as  the  author  of  "A  History 
of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,"  would 
choose  the  historical  rather  than  the  argument- 
ative method  of  treating  his  subject.  His  his- 
toric labors  had  already  brought  him  closely  in 
contact  with  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
Empire,  and  had  prepared  him  to  be  at  home 
in  such  a  treatment  of  his  subject.  We  earn- 
estly hope  he  may  yet  be  led  to  write  the  his- 
tory, which  he  himself  says  has  not  been  yet 
written,  of  the  transition  of  the  Roman  Empire 
from  paganism  to  Christianity. 

What  particular  phase  of  this  history  he 
would  pursue  in  his  lectures  is  also  indicated 
in  the  prefatory  remarks  which  we  have  quoted. 
Mr.  Merivale  is  one  of  the  best  representatives 
of  the  method  of  modern  history — a  method 
which,  while  it  gathers  up  the  facts  and  events 
of  history,  concerns  itself  still  more  with  the 
causes  of  facts  and  the  development  of  events. 

*  Tlie  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Boyle 
Lectures  for  1864.  By  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


History  is  no  longer  written  as  a  mere  chro- 
nological table,  a  mere  matter  of  disconnected 
facts.  The  law  of  cause  and  effect — of  anteced- 
ence and  sequence — is  as  apparent  in  the  pro- 
gressive unfolding  of  history  as  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  nature;  and  the  true  business  of  the 
historian  is  not  only  to  inform  us  what  events 
transpired  in  a  given  period,  but  what  led  to 
those  events,  and  what  human  and  providential 
causes  produced  them.  Into  the  development 
of  human  history  two  factors  enter — human 
nature  and  Divine  Providence — and  no  true 
history  can  be  written  that  does  not  trace,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  agency  of  these  two  factors. 
After  this  manner  Mr.  Merivale  sketches  for 
us  one  phase  in  the  wonderful  transition  of  the 
Empire  from  paganism  to  Christianity;  only  one 
phase,  for  his  circumstances  admitted  of  noth- 
ing more;  and  even  this  could  only  be  a  sketch, 
and  "not  a  full  history  of  the  great  transforma- 
tion of  opinion  of  which  it  treats."  In  this  light 
it  is  due  to  the  author  that  we  judge  his  work; 
and  as  such  we  accept  it  as  an  eloquent  and 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  "great  conversion."  Offered  to  us  as  a  full 
statement  of  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, we  would  reject  it;  and  if  the  author  pre- 
sented it  as  the  full  and  only  solution  of  the 
conversion  of  pagan  Rome,  we  could  not  help 
joining  with  the  Westminster  Review,  in  be- 
lieving that  "he  wrote  with  very,  great  defer- 
ence to  the  views  of  neologists,  if,  indeed,  he 
were  not  himself  strongly  under  this  influence." 
But  here  is  just  where  that  Review,  always 
unjust  to  orthodox  Christian  authors,  and  al- 
ways one-sided  in  its  reviews  of  cotemporaneous 
Christian  literature,  does  injustice  to  Mr.  Meri- 
vale, and  misinterprets  the  design  and  bearinc 
of  his  lectures. 

Mr.  Merivale,  like  all  other  historians  of  the 
Church,  recognizes  four  powerful  influences 
working  toward  the  change  of  the  Empire; 
namely,  1.  "The  force  of  the  external  evidence 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity;  that  is,  the  appar- 
ent fulfillment  of  prophecy,  and  the  historical 
testimony  to  the  miracles  by  which  it  claims 
on  its  first  promulgation  to  have  been  accom- 
plished." 2.  "The  internal  evidence,  from  the 
sense  of  spiritual  destitution,  the  consciousness 
of  sin,  the  acknowledged  need  of  a  sanctifier 
and  a  redeemer."  3.  "The  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity  from  the  lives  and  deaths 
of  the  primitive  believers,  from  the  practical 
effect  of  Christian  teaching  upon  those  who 
embraced  it  in  faith ;  the  godly  examples  of 
Christians  throughout  the  trials  of  life,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  crowning  trial  of  martyrdom, 
which,  we   may  be   assured  from  history,  were 
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productive  of  thousands,  nay,  of  millions  of 
conversions."  4.  That  which  always  takes  place 
as  a  result  of  success  itself — the  arresting  and 
convincing  of  the  great  inert  mass  of  the 
thoughtless,  the  gross-minded,  and  the  carnal, 
upon  whom  no  legitimate  arguments  could 
make  any  impression,  by  the  last  overruling 
argument  of  success. 

Mr.  Merivale,  for  brevity  and  concentration, 
chooses  to  develop  only  the  second.  Like  the 
great  Neander,  he  supposes  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  Christian  Church,  as  a  body, 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Christian  life  in  each 
of  its  members,  and  that  the  conversion  of  an 
empire  exhibits  much  the  same  phenomena  on 
a  grand  scale,  as  are  exhibited  in  the  conversion 
of  the  individual.  In  the  latter  case,  the  trans- 
ition from  an  unchristian  to  a  Christian  state 
is  not  an  event  altogether  sudden,  and  without 
any  preparatory  steps.  Many  separate  rays  of 
divine  light,  at  different  times,  enter  the  soul; 
many  influences  of  awakening,  preparative  grace 
are  felt,  before  the  birth  of  that  new  divine 
life  which  characterizes  the  Christian  man.  So 
is  it  in  the  conversion  of  a  people.  "In  the 
present  case,"  says  Mr.  Merivale,  "there  was 
an  interval  of  four  centuries,  crowded  with 
movements  of  changes  outward  and  inward;  all 
slow  and  gradual,  and  following  justly  one  from 
another — the  falling  away  of  many  prejudices; 
the  scaling  off  of  many  folds  of  inveterate  error; 
the  raising  up  of  many  footholds  of  truth  and 
faith.  There  was  life  in  death,  energy  in  de- 
cay, rejuvenescence  in  decrepitude.  The  human 
mind  continued  to  work  by  its  old  accustomed 
methods,  but  those  methods  of  thought  were 
themselves  of  God's  original  appointment;  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  brooded  over  their  creation, 
and  guided  them  gently  to  the  end  which  to 
Him  was  present  from  the  beginning."  In  his 
lectures  he  endeavors  to  trace  the  mode  of  this 
spiritual  revolution,  this  conversion  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  of  the  civilized  world  of  antiquity, 
of  the  natural  human  intellect  in  the  pride  of 
its  highest  acquirements,  from  a  denial  of  the 
first  principle  of  positive  belief  to  the  assertion 
of  an  entire  system  of  revealed  religion.  At 
first  sight  the  process  may  seem  too  exclusively 
natural,  too  little  aided  by  Divine  and  super- 
natural influences,  too  distinct  from  any  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  itself;  but  we  must  re- 
member that  it  is  only  this  natural  process, 
this  intellectual  and  spiritual  development,  this 
education  of  the  Roman  world  for  Christianity, 
all  under  the  direct  providence  of  God,  that 
the  author  proposes  to  discuss  for  us.  As  such 
it  is  masterly  and  of  great  value. 

To   show   us   the    reality    of   this   wonderful 


conversion  the  author  in  his  first  lecture  pre- 
sents two  striking  and  typical  pictures.  In  the 
century  immediately  preceding  the  birth  of 
Christ,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  Roman  Sena- 
tors in  the  Temple  of  Concord,  to  deliberate  on 
the  punishment  due  to  the  greatest  of  crimes, 
political  and  religious — the  sacrilegious  treason 
of  Cataline  and  his  followers — Csesar  arose  and 
pronounced  those  words  which  have  ever  since 
been  marked  and  held  in  remembrance  as  the 
manifesto  of  Roman  unbelief  on  the  subject  of 
future  existence.  "In  pain  and  misery,"  he 
said,  "death  is  the  release  from  all  suffering, 
not  suffering  itself;  death  dissolves  all  the  ills 
of  mortality;  beyond  it  is  no  place  either  for 
pain  or  pleasure.  Wherefore,  keep  these  crimi- 
nals alive,  to  suffer  a  fitting  penalty;  after 
death  there  is  no  more  punishment  for  sin, 
neither  is  there  any  reward  for  virtue."  Cassar, 
himself  the  chief  pontiff,  the  highest  function- 
ary of  the  State  religion,  the  chosen  interpreter 
of  divine  things  to  the  national  conscience,  de- 
clared peremptorily  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  retribution  beyond  the  grave,  no  future  state 
of  consciousness,  no  immortality  of  the  soul! 
To  him  replied  the  grave  and  virtuous  Cato, 
following  and  refuting,  closely  and  gravely,  all 
his  political  arguments,  but  passing  by  this  re- 
markable expression,  "with  just  one  sentence 
of  what  looks  like  polished  banter,  just  enough 
to  indicate  a  humorist's  sense  of  the  curious 
incongruity  of  such  a  sentiment  in  such  a 
mouth;  but  so  lightly,  so  perfunctorily,  as 
plainly  to  show  how  little  there  was  in  it  to 
alarm  the  religious  feeling  of  the  audience,  or 
to  disgust  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
speaker  himself."*  Cicero,  the  most  consum- 
mate adept  in  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophical 
schools,  the  man  who  of  all  his  order  could 
most  exactly  weigh  the  amount  of  approbation 
which  the  denial  of  immortality  would  then 
and  there  carry  with  it,  also  refers  to  Csesar's 
assertion,  not  as  caring  to  give  his  own  assent 
or  dissent  upon  the  question,  but  leaving  it 
perfectly  open  to  the  learned  or  the  pious,  to 
the  statesman  and  legislator,  the  pontiff  and 
augur,  to  embrace  or  repudiate  it  as  he  pleases. 
In  sublime  contrast  with  this  we  have  an- 
other picture.  We  are  transported  four  centu- 
ries onward,  from  Italy  to  Asia  Minor,  from 
Rome  to  the  provincial  city  of  Niccea,  from  the 
Temple   of   Concord   beneath   the  Capitol,  to  a 


*How  far  "this  best  of  Eomans  "  himself  was  from 
being  securely  settled  in  a  belief  of  immortality  is  in- 
dicated by  M.  Denis,  when  he  says,  "  Cato  himself 
died  studying  the  Phaedon  of  Plato,  and  not  a  book  of 
one  of  his  good  friends,  the  Stoics." 
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public  hall  of  state  over  against  the  destined 
site  of  a  second  Rome  on  the  Bosphorus.  "How 
changed  is  the  scene  which  now  meets  our  eyes; 
how  changed — yet  in  some  marked  circum- 
stances how  like  to  the  old  scene  renewed! 
The  place  of  meeting  is  no  longer  a  temple, 
but  a  town-hall  or  a  palace;  the  government 
there  enthroned  is  no  longer  a  commonwealth, 
but  an  imperial  autocracy;  the  men  assembled 
before  us  in  their  robes  of  dignity  and  their 
ensigns  of  office — the  pallium  for  the  toga,  the 
crooked  staff  for  the  ivory  scepter — are  no 
longer  senators,  but  bishops;  not  fathers  of  pa- 
trician households,  and  rulers  of  provinces  and 
legions,  but  fathers  of  the  Church,  elders  of  a 
spiritual  congregation,  abounding  in  exhorta- 
tion and  teaching,  interpreting  a  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  holding  fast  an  already  ancient 
ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  ideas  of  the  time 
are,  indeed,  changed:  the  faith  and  usages  of 
the  people  have  undergone  a  marvelous  trans- 
formation. The  matter  in  debate  in  the  assem- 
bly, to  which  the  gravest  affair  of  state  is  now 
committed,  is  not  a  question  of  political  emerg- 
ency, of  foreign  levy  or  domestic  treason,  but 
of  the  deepest  spiritual  significance;  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  is  met  together  to  fix  the  creed  of 
Christendom  on  a  point  of  religious  dogma,  to 
close  up  an  intellectual  schism,  and  settle  the 
faith  of  men  on  an  everlasting  foundation!" 
In  these  four  centuries  the  transition  has  been 
made — the  Roman  Empire  has  been  converted! 

Of  course  we  can  not  here  follow  the  author 
as  he  traces  in  masterly  manner  the  intellectual 
process  through  which  the  Roman  mind  passed 
in  its  transition  from  the  skeptical  standing- 
point  of  Cassar  to  the  acceptance  of  the  whole 
system  of  Christian  truth  by  millions  in  the 
days  of  Constantine;  we  can  only  outline  the 
transition  that  had  to  be  made,  and  indicate  the 
forces  that  were  leading  onward  in  the  change. 
Three  almost  universally-prevalent  errors,  or 
false  methods  of  thought,  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  Christianity  while  they  existed,  must 
be  moved  out  of  the  way,  not  so  much  by  the 
influence  of  Christianity  itself,  as  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God  anticipating  Christianity  and 
preparing  the  way  for  it.  These  are  false  views 
of  God,  false  views  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
fellow-man,  and  false  methods  of  conceiving  of 
man's  relations  to  the  future  life.  Around  these 
concenter  the  manifold  errors  of  paganism;  to 
supplant  these  by  more  true  and  just  concep- 
tions is  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christianity  the 
best  minds  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  reached  a 
conception  of  the  spirituality  and  unity  of  God, 
and  though  unable  entirely  to  give  up  the  pop- 


ular sentiment  of  "  gods  many  and  lords  many  " — 
for  we  still  hear  Cicero,  and  Caesar,  and  Cato, 
and  still  later  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Epictetus 
speaking  of  the  "gods" — they  had  at  least 
reached  the  conception  of  one  supreme  Deity, 
infinitely  above  all  others,  and  presiding  over 
the  destinies  of  men  and  gods.  This  idea  was 
continually  clearing  itself  and  becoming  more 
and  more  enthroned  in  the  consciousness  of 
thinking  men.  Still  this  God  was  national,  not 
personal,  and  the  idea  of  Greek  and  Roman  re- 
ligion was  to  secure  by  a  national  worship  the 
enjoyment  of  national  advantages,  protection, 
favor,  and  reward,  and  escape  from  national 
disasters  and  national  punishments.  It  was 
the  political  religion  of  States  and  peoples. 
Their  priests  were  the  mediators  between  God 
and  the  nation,  between  Heaven  and  the  city. 
The  citizen  was  merged  in  the  State;  for  the 
State  he  was  born,  he  lived,  he  married,  he 
tilled  his  lands,  he  bequeathed  his  goods,  he 
perpetuated  his  family.  "The  Roman  worshiped 
for  his  country  rather  than  for  himself.  To  the 
gods  of  the  enemy  he  opposed  the  gods  of 
Rome."  The  care  of  the  gods,  he  imagined,  was 
for  the  nation  rather  than  the  individual  wor- 
shiper, their  favor  temporal,  their  rewards  and 
punishments  of  the  earth  earthy.  Such  concep- 
tions could  develop  no  personal  religious  life, 
could  never  bring  the  worshiper  into  personal 
communion  with  God,  could  never  create  any 
lively  sense  of  a  personal  immortality. 

This  belief  in  national  divinities,  the  patrons 
of  the  State^  in  the  protection  of  one  favored 
race  against  all  others,  the  maintenance  of  a 
federal  compact  between  Heaven  and  the  na- 
tion, in  which  the  individual  worshiper  had  but 
a  relative  and  proportionate  interest,  could  not 
fail  to  generate  that  national  pride,  selfishness, 
and  exclusiveness  which  constitutes  another 
great  antagonism  to  the  benevolent  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.  Even  the  broader  conceptions  of 
philosophy,  of  love  and  general  charity  toward 
men,  were  constantly  baffled  in  their  operation, 
and  degraded  by  the  inveterate  prejudice  of  the 
Grecian  and  the  Roman  mind — their  prejudice 
against  the  natural  equality  and  unity  of  man, 
his  equal  claim  on  God,  his  common  right  to 
social  and  political  freedom.  But  even  the  phi- 
losophers themselves  could  not  rise  above  these 
prejudices  of  nation  and  race.  To  them  also, 
the  world  outside  of  Greece  and  Rome  was 
only  a  world  of  contemptible  barbarians,  while 
within  the  city  itself  was  the  aristocracy  of 
souls,  favored  and  exalted  by  Heaven,  and  for 
whom  the  ignorant  and  poor  masses  were  but 
servants  and  slaves.  The  famous  political  Uto- 
pia of  Plato  was  not  a  broad  cosmopolite  asso- 
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ciation  of  men  of  various  races,  colors,  and 
climates,  but  the  narrowest  and  closest  combi- 
nation of  a  few  select  thousands,  to  keep  them- 
selves apart  in  all  their  public  relations  from 
all  the  rest  of  mankind.  "The  Greeks,"  said 
he,  "are  naturally  friends  among  themselves, 
and  are  united  by  the  paternity  of  blood;  but 
they  are  naturally  strangers  and  enemies  to- 
ward the  barbarian."  The  love  of  Greece  and 
Greeks  abounds  in  Plato,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
find  in  him  the  love  of  humanity.  Aristotle 
yielded  still  more  to  the  prejudices  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  avowed  without  remorse  the  pre- 
eminence of  one  race  over  every  other;  he 
declared  the  distinction  to  be  natural  and  nec- 
essary between  man  and  man,  Greek  and  bar- 
barian; he  would  have  fixed  at  once  and  forever 
the  limits  beyond  which  truth  and  knowledge, 
political  rights,  and  even  spiritual  privileges 
should  not  pass.  While  to  him  the  outside 
world  is  only  made  up  of  graceless  barbarians, 
the  organization  of  the  State  itself  consists  "on 
the  one  side  of  the  accomplished  citizen,  to 
whom  alone  pertain  the  destinies  of  the  city, 
holding  this  good  fortune  by  virtue  of  his  leis- 
ure; and  on  the  other,  of  certain  men  whose 
sole  end  seems  to  be  to  render  this  leisure  pos- 
sible to  the  citizen:  for  agriculture  and  indus- 
try, some  laborers  and  artisans;  for  private 
service,  slaves."  "Man  is  only  complete,"  says 
Aristotle,  "in  domestic  association;  and  this 
association  comprehends  three  beings:  the  man, 
who  commands  the  family,  the  woman,  who 
perpetuates  it,  and  the  slave,  who  serves  it. 
Suppress  one  of  these  three  lines  o'f  a  triangle, 
and  the  triangle  is  no  more;  for  even  the  slave 
is  in  some  sort  a  third  side  of  man;  that  is,  of 
man  in  society,  the  true  man."  Again:  "there 
is  but  little  difference  in  the  services  which 
man  demands  from  the  slave  and  from  the  ani- 
mal. And  so  even  Nature  wishes  it,  since  she 
has  made  the  bodies  of  freemen  different  from 
those  of  slaves;  giving  to  one  the  strength 
which  pertains  to  their  destination,  and  to  the 
other  a  stature  straight  and  erect.  It  is,  then, 
evident  that  the  one  are  naturally  free,  and  the 
others  are  naturally  slaves,  and  that,  for  these 
last,  slavery  is  as  useful  as  it  is  just!"  If  the 
mere  local  and  partial  deities  worshiped  as 
patron-gods  are  far  removed  from  that  "un- 
known God"  whom  Paul  came  to  declare  to 
the  Athenians,  how  directly  antagonistic  are 
these  views  of  man  to  the  broad  and  charitable 
Gospel  which  declares  that  "  God  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  all 
the  face  of  the  earth!"  And  yet  side  by  side 
with  these  errors  was  an  undercurrent  of  better 
thought,  destined  before  long  to  reach  the  sur- 


face, which  a  better  philosophy  was  developing 
and  a  stern  providence  was  maturing — the  con- 
ception of  the  personal  and  spiritual  character 
of  God,  the  reality  and  nearness  of  his  provi- 
dential government,  the  possibility  at  least  of  a 
future  state  of  retribution,  and  the  duties  of 
repentance  and  devotion  toward  God,  of  love 
and  general  charity  toward  men. 


OCTOBER. 


BY    MBS.    LAUBA    E.    TOMPKINSON. 


How  beautiful  is  October! 

With  its  wealth  of  golden  sheaves, 
And  sunlight  glory  trailing 

Over  the  fading  leaves; 
With  its  hazy,  yellow  sunsets, 

And  mellow,  twilight  hours, 
And  radiant  rosy  mornings, 

And  frost-enameled  flowers! 

Thrice  welcome,  dear  October! 

I  love  thy  glowing  charms, 
When  Nature,  sinking  gently 

Into  the  Autumn's  arms, 
Throws  off  her  robe  of  gladness 

Without  a  saddening  sigh, 
And  steals  the  varying  glory 

Of  the  rainbow  from  the  sky. 

And  when  the  Summer  blossoms 

Are  chilled  in  the  north  wind's  breath, 
And  even  the  flowers  of  Autumn 

Are  hushed  in  Winter's  death, 
Still  hangs  that  radiant  rainbow 

O'er  forest,  hill,  and  glen — 
The  pledge  of  a  resurrection 

When  Spring  shall  come  again. 

Life  has  a  sweet  October — 

The  Autumn  of  the  heart; 
When  youth's  bright  spring-time  glories 

Like  fairy  dreams  depart; 
When  the  might  and  prime  of  manhood 

Are  waning  in  their  strength, 
And  the  shadow  on  life's  dial 

Is  darkening  in  its  length; 

When  the  hopes  we  once  have  cherished, 

And  the  joys  we  once  have  known, 
Like  Summer  flowers  are  perished, 

Like  Summer  birds  are  flown; 
Then  life's  serener  Autumn, 

With  its  golden  harvest-time, 
Brings  with  its  hallowing  influence 

Thoughts  of  a  happier  clime. 

And  when  my  life's  October 

Comes  gently  stealing  on, 
When  earth's  first,  fairest  flow'rets 

Are  withered,  faded,  gone; 
0,  may  that  hallowing  influence 

Steal  o'er  my  spirit  then, 
As  the  golden  haze  of  Autumn 

Steals  o'er  the  forest  glen! 


GRANDMOTHER   GLADE. 
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MY  GRANDMOTHER  GLADE, 


BY     BERN  ICE. 


T  REMEMBER  her  for  a  medium-sized  wo- 
J-  man,  keen,  grayish-blue  eyes,  pointed  nose, 
and  a  decided  business  air.  She  was  at  the 
farthest  possible  remove  from  indolence  or  re- 
pose, every  bone,  muscle,  and  finger-joint  being 
always  "up  and  dressed"  for  duty.  Four 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  rarely  found  her  in  bed,  and 
from  that  hour  till  nine  at  night  there  was  a 
stir  both  indoors  and  out  at  Hillsdale  farm. 
My  mother  died  when  I  was  ten,  and  as  it 
was  her  wish  that  my  father  should  never 
marry  till  the  youngest  of  his  children  were 
settled  in  life,  we  came  under  the  supervision 
of  grandmother  Glade.  To  her  my  father  was 
"  her  boy  Jasper,"  whom  she  had  always  "seen 
to."  Kate,  George,  little  Sarah,  and  myself 
were  the  children  a  special  Providence  had  put 
under  her  care  to  train  up  in  the  way  we 
should  go.  Of  my  earlier  years  my  memory  is 
not  so  vivid.  I  suppose  Kate  and  I  managed 
to  romp  away  the  keener  sense  of  household 
responsibilities  in  the  fields  and  woods,  but  as 
we  emerged  to  young  womanhood  our  duties 
began  to  assume  greater  importance. 

That  old  kitchen,  with  its  long  pine  table, 
great  stove,  and  ashen  floor,  what  scenes  has 
it  not  witnessed!  Such  baking  and  stewing, 
washing  and  ironing,  such  scouring  and  clean- 
ing, spinning,  winding,  and  reeling  were  enough 
to  make  one's  head  swim  to  think  of.  Set  in 
motion,  guided,  and  controlled  by  grandmother, 
the  household  machinery  moved  on  with  as 
much  order  and  thoroughness  as  were  ever  dis- 
played in  a  well-generaled  army.  She  herself 
constituted  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
and,  almost  unconsciously  to  ourselves,  we  all 
acquiesced  from  father  down  to  the  hired  boy. 
Indeed,  it  was  easier  to  move  on  with  the 
current  than  to  array  ourselves  against  so  reso- 
lute a  leader.  Moreover,  there  was  a  kind  of 
breezy  cheerfulness  about  her  manner  quite  in- 
spiring, which  made  us  dread  less  the  iron  rule 
to  which  we  were  subjected. 

On  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  we  baked,  and 
such  a  mixture  of  flour,  lard,  and  spices  con- 
cocted on  the  long  pine  table  by  Kate  and 
myself  was  enough  to  cloy  the  appetite  of  an 
epicure.  My  conscience  smites  me  now  to 
think  of  the  berries  and  plums  condemned  to 
greasy  beds  of  pastry,  then  spiced,  sweetened, 
and  cooked  till  every  vestige  of  natural  taste 
was  gone.  Woe  to  the  dyspeptic  who  chanced 
to  be  a  guest  at  our  table  and  fancied  he  could 
choose    from    its    abundance    without    settling 


with  an  injured  stomach!  If  he  chose  a 
potato  he  found  it  possessed  certain  oily  pro- 
pensities obtained  from  close  proximity  to  a 
large  chunk  of  pork  that  graced  the  center  of 
the  table,  being  boiled  in  the  same  kettle.  He 
could  refuse  the  sausage,  pickles,  and  pound- 
cake and  take  refuge  in  a  piece  of  pie.  Un- 
lucky condiment!  for  did  I  not  compound  that 
"puffy"  crust  after  the  most  approved  style, 
pounding  and  rubbing  in  the  lard  till  the  flour 
was  shortened  to  its  utmost  capacity?  Pork 
reigned  supreme.  "It  was  the  most  profitable 
on  the  long  run,"  grandma  said,  and  thus  came 
to  be  installed  household  god.  We  worked 
hard  and  lived  high. 

Grandmother  was  an  old-time  housekeeper, 
and  held  emphatically  to  home  manufacture, 
as  the  piles  of  blankets  and  coverlets  and  the 
rolls  of  carpeting  in  the  east  chamber  could 
testify.  Our  farm  rejoiced  in  a  large  flock  of 
geese,  and  0,  those  days  when  the  feathers 
were  to  be  plucked!  The  perspiration  starts 
even  now  when  I  think  of  repeated  contests, 
especially  with  one  old  gander,  whose  ire  was 
always  up  at  the  idea  of  being  caught  and 
robbed  of  his  coat.  Now  and  then  his  head 
would  emerge  from  the  stocking  leg  drawn 
over  it,  known  to  me  by  a  decided  "gnawing 
sensation"  in  the  region  of  my  right  arm. 
Lucky  for  me  if  I  escaped  without  an  assault 
from  his  up-raised  wings.  Days  of  toil  were 
those  when  a  soiled  curtain,  an  undusted  room, 
or  a  late  dinner  were  unknown.  It  seems  as 
if  the  very  demon  of  work  possessed  us.  I 
think  if  any  had  propounded  the  question  of 
catechism,  "What  is  the  whole  duty  of  man?" 
or  rather  woman,  a  chorus  of  voices  would 
have  echoed,  "To  be  good  housekeepers,"  to 
which  every  napkin,  knife,  and  spoon  would 
have  given  assent. 

I  said  we  all  acknowledged  the  scepter;  but 
there  was  one  who  never  wore  any  yokes,  or 
if  so,  she  pranced  so  lightly  under  them  no 
one  knew  it — Sarah,  the  sweetest  little  girl 
that  ever  gathered  posies.  She  was  not  the 
most  talented  one  of  the  family;  that  honor  I 
always  awarded  to  Kate,  whose  dark  eyes 
would  flash  and  burn  whenever  in  conversation 
by  chance  a  topic  of  interest  was  alluded  to. 
But  Sarah  was  a  clinging  vine,  a  sun-ray,  a 
song,  or  any  thing  bright,  sweet,  and  good  you 
might  name.  Dear  child!  Whatever  she  did 
seemed  beautiful,  however  it  might  be  in 
another.  It  was  Sarah  who,  too  little  to  be 
scolded,  helped  the  "poor  flies"  out  of  the 
tumblers  grandma  had  set  on  purpose  to  trap 
them.  It  was  she  that  pleaded  for  unhappy  hens 
and  turkeys  about  to  be  beheaded  for  market; 
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she  that  was  caught  tugging  hay  in  her  chubby 
arms  for  "  poor  Mrs.  Gunn's  cow,  because  she 
looked  so  wistful  over  the  gate."  Every  body 
smiled  when  they  looked  at  sis,  for  she  was  as 
happy  as  a  humming-bird,  and  with  her  all  the 
sublime  philosophy  of  life  was  to  do  good  to 
every  body  and  every  thing  in  her  way. 

"  Kate,"  said  I  one  morning  after  an  uncom- 
monly hard  siege,  "do  you  not  wish  this  world 
would  go  of  itself  one  day?" 

"  Yes,  I  wish  it  would,  at  least  long  enough 
for  me  to  breathe  once,  and  I  would  try  to 
think  whether  there  was  any  thing  in  life 
besides  pies,  puddings,  and  spinning-wheels," 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  her  book. 

"Reading,  Kate?     What  book  may  it  be?" 

"  Headley's  Life  of  Josephine.  I  got  it  from 
the  library.  I  have  read  'The  Lives  of  Cele- 
brated Women '  too.  I  tell  you,  Jenny,"  she 
said,  sitting  up  in  bed  and  looking  at  me, 
"  every  body  do  n't  live  as  we  do.  I  never 
expect  to  be  great  and  noted  like  them  I  have 
been  reading  about,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  we  should  always  be  kept  with  our  noses 
on  the  grindstone.  Walter  Gray  offered  to  lend 
me  the  British  Poets,  and  he  says  it  is  real 
choice  reading,  Scott's,  Gray's,  and  all  them; 
you  know  we  used  always  to  choose  their 
verses  to  read  when  we  went  to  school.  I 
might  get  more  time  to  read  if  it  was  not  for 
that  endless  spinning.  There  is  n't  another 
girl  around  that  does  it.  Grandmother  thinks 
it  a  great  accomplishment,  but  I  would  rather 
know  something  that  is  going  on  in  the 
world." 

"  I  know  it,  Kate,  it  seems  as  if  we  were  a 
part  of  some  great  machine,  whirling  around 
and  around  and  never  stopping.  What  it  is 
all  for  I  am  sure  I  do  n't  know." 

The  usual  sounds  from  the  kitchen  brought 
the  repining  Kate  and  myself  to  our  duties. 
After  breakfast  I  saw  sis  dancing  off  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Gray's,  but  did  not  mistrust 
her  errand  till,  on  going  up  to  our  room,  I  saw 
"British  Poets"  lying  on  the  table.  The  little 
eavesdropper  had  heard  our  morning  chat. 
On  questioning  her  she  said  "  Walter  brought 
it  as  far  as  the  gate,  for  she  had  the  kitten  on 
one  arm,  and  he  was  going  right  by  to  get  a 
wagon-wrench  at  the  blacksmiths."  After  that 
there  was  generally  some  interesting  book  at 
hand,  and  Kate  would  read  sometimes  by  early 
daybreak,  at  others  by  lamp-light  when  I 
slept.  After  a  time  grandmother  began  to 
think  she  did  not  altogether  relish  Walter's 
frequent  visits.  Kate  and  he  were  talking  so 
much  about  the  books.  She  owned  Walter 
could  cradle  as  wide  a  swathe  or  pitch  hay  as 


fast  as  any  other  man,  but  somehow  he  was 
getting  too  much  book  nonsense  into  his  head. 
She  had  heard  him  only  the  day  before  asking 
father  to  subscribe  for  a  new  monthly  just  out. 
Sometimes  he  would  open  the  old-fashioned 
melodeon  that  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
dining-room  and  treat  us  to  a  song  or  march. 
It  was  the  gift  of  aunt  Ellen,  but  was  never 
opened  by  any  of  the  family  except  to  dust  or 
polish.  Kate  and  I  agreed  that  he  was  good 
company,  but  she  wondered  how  he  could  find 
any  interest  in  calling  on  us.  One  evening  he 
was  speaking  of  a  great  painting  on  exhibition 
in  E.,  executed  by  a  female  artist. 

"Well,"  said  grandmother,  looking  up  from 
her  knitting,  and  speaking  in  a  dignified  tone, 
"  1  have  always  had  to  work,  and  never  believed 
in  women  meddling  with  such  things.  I  never 
found  any  honester  way  of  getting  a  living 
than  by  my  hands." 

No  more  was  said,  except  that  Walter  won 
a  sly  promise  from  Kate  that  he  might  take 
her  to  the  picture  gallery  on  the  Fourth. 

Well,  we  worked  on  and  on.  How  well  I 
remember  that  July,  when  we  had  harvest 
hands,  mill  hands,  and  the  carpenters  were 
new  roofing  the  barn!  It  was  terribly  hot; 
the  grass  would  crumple  under  your  feet  and 
the  stones  in  the  road  blister  if  you  touched 
them.  Indoors  we  had  extra  cooking,  baking, 
and  washing,  The  old  kitchen  fire  was  up  at 
furnace  heat,  and  one  forenoon  I  remember 
of  musing  to  myself  whether  our  brains  were 
not  cooked  about  as  much  as  the  dumplings. 
Grandmother  said  it  was  going  to  rain;  the 
potatoes  had  boiled  dry,  and  Sarah  had  seen 
the  cat  eat  grass — a  sure  sign.  She  told  the 
men  so  at  dinner,  and  it  was  decided  to  dis- 
pense with  nooning  and  go  back  at  once  to  the 
field.  The  wheat  must  be  drawn  in  before  the 
rain.  Walter  was  among  the  hands;  as  his 
father's  place  joined  ours,  the  men  often 
changed  work.  About  three  o'clock  a  cloud  or 
two  appeared,  while  the  sun  seemed  fairly  to 
scald.  We  could  see  the  men  hurrying  to  load 
the  last  row  of  shocks.  There  was  a  small  lot 
near  the  barn,  raked  and  bound  but  not  set 
up.  We  could  hear  low  thunder  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  grandmother  declared  she  could  not 
stand  it  to  see  that  wheat  spoiled,  and  putting 
on  our  bonnets  we  all  started  out  and  went  to 
carrying  bundles  and  setting  them  up.  I  sup- 
pose we  worked  harder  than  we  knew,  for 
when  the  lot  was  about  half  done  I  saw  Kate 
was  very  pale. 

"Aren't  you  warm?  see,  the  sweat  fairly 
streams  from  my  face,"  I  said. 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  head. 
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"I  don't  sweat  any,  but  bring  me  some 
water  quick,  Jenny." 

I  had  gone  but  few  steps  when,  turning,  I 
saw  her  fall  like  one  dead  down  on  the  stubble. 
Grandmother  ran  to  her  and  raised  her  up.  I 
screamed,  and  sent  Sarah  flying  for  water. 

"Kate!  Kate!"  I  called,  "can't  you  speak?" 

Her  hands  were  icy  cold.  Just  then  I  could 
hear  the  teams  coming  from  the  barn.  Walter 
was  ahead,  and  seeing  Sarah  run  called  to  her, 
but  the  poor  child  could  only  scream,  "  Kate 
is  dead,  go  quick!"  Discovering  us,  he  was 
there  in  a  moment,  chafing  her  hands  and 
pouring  water  on  her  head.  He  told  me  he 
thought  it  was  sun-stroke,  and  bade  me  help 
him;  but  we  worked  a  long  time  before  there 
were  any  signs  of  life.  Father  came  pretty 
soon,  and,  learning  the  trouble,  gathered  her 
up  with  the  tenderest  concern,  for  it  had  begun 
to  rain. 

"Poor  girl!"  he  said,  "this  is  too  hard  for 
you,  and  this  must  never  happen  again,"  he 
added,  rather  sternly. 

When  she  could  speak  she  said  she  was  cold, 
and  we  wrapped  her  up  and  gave  stimulants, 
watching  by  her  while  the  storm  raged  and 
the  lightning  flashed  in  at  the  window.  Wal- 
ter did  not  say  much,  but  watched  her  anx- 
iously as  she  lay  on  the  lounge  in  her  worn 
calico,  the  wet  curls  clustering  around  her  pale 
face.  We  all  feared  overexertion  would  bring 
on  a  fever.  "  There  was  one  thing  for  dear 
Kate,  she  could  rest  now.  Work,  work,  work; 
it  seemed  like  a  hideous  Juggernaut-car,  ready 
to  crush  us  beneath  its  wheels.  How  good  it 
was  to  rest!  Even  sickness  would  be  welcome 
if  it  brought  that."  These  were  my  thoughts 
as  I  bathed  her  temples  and  gave  the  stimu- 
lants the  doctor  had  ordered.  She  was  better 
soon,  and  able  in  a  day  or  so  to  resume  her 
work.  Father  was  very  tender  of  her,  and 
even  grandma  grew  a  little  easier,  though  she 
said  if  Kate  had  only  been  used  to  it  it  would 
not  have  hurt  her;  somehow  girls  did  n't  learn 
to  toughen  themselves  now  a  days. 

But  grandmother  was  taken  suddenly  sick. 
The  disease  was  fever,  and  it  was  sad  to  see 
that  iron  frame  struggling  with  it  and  rendered 
helpless  as  an  infant;  though  when  the  fever 
was  on  she  thought  herself  strong,  and  in  her 
delirium  would  direct  about  the  work.  We 
watched  by  her,  and  tried  by  every  means  to 
soothe  and  quiet  her  mind. 

"See  to  the  bread,  girls,  it  will  burn,"  she 
would  say,  or  "  hurry  up  the  breakfast,  the 
men  must  be  in  the  lot  by  seven."  "Here  I 
lie  doing  nothing,  and  the  work  suffering  to  be 
done." 


"We  will  see  that  every  thing  is  right;  try 
and  be  quiet  and  rest  now,"  I  said;  but  the 
burden  was  upon  her  and  she  could  not  roll  it 
off;  she  insisted  that  every  thing  must  be  going 
to  destruction.  The  doctor  had  hopes,  her  con- 
stitution was  strong  and  she  might  come  out 
safe,  but  as  the  fever  grew  higher  he  looked 
doubtful.  One  night  the  watchers  called  us 
up;  she  was  very  low,  and  might  not  live  till 
morning.  Father  and  George  were  already 
there.  Her  breathing  was  very  labored,  and 
she  seemed  to  suffer  much.  Yes,  I  felt  that 
grandmother  was  going  to  leave  us,  and  some- 
how it  seemed  wrong  and  hard  to  have  it  so. 
I  had  heard  of  resigned,  peaceful  old  age, 
waiting  patiently  for  the  great  change.  But 
she  had  always  worked  so  hard  and  taken  so 
little  comfort,  and  now  to  be  snatched  so  sud- 
denly away  with  no  thoughts  or  anxieties 
beyond  life  seemed  dreadful.  At  least  was 
there  no  one  to  talk  with  her  of  dying,  of 
Christ,  of  heaven?  I  remembered  how  father 
used  to  read  in  the  Bible  and  sometimes  talk 
with  us  about  such  things,  and  how  we  used 
all  to  sing  before  he  prayed  in  the  morning, 

"  Lord,  in  the  morning  thou  shalt  hear." 

But  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  I  think  father 
thought  of  it  too,  for  he  glanced  toward  the 
stand  where  the  Bible  lay.  Grandmother 
opened  her  eyes  and  looked  around. 

"  You  are  up  late,"  she  said,  "  you  had  bet- 
ter go  to  bed,  for  we  have  got  all  that  wool  to 
pick  over  to-morrow.  Get  your  knitting  while 
we  are  waiting,  and,  Jenny,  bring  me  the 
reel." 

Sarah  sobbed  aloud  and  father  groaned  to 
himself.  At  times  she  would  sink  into  a 
stupor,  at  others  rouse  herself  and  talk  as 
before.  Thus  we  watched  through  the  saddest 
night  I  ever  saw.  The  fever  at  last  abated, 
leaving  her  prostrated  with  weakness,  and 
slowly  she  began  to  get  a  little  better;  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  she  could  sit  up  or  talk 
much. 

Through  the  long  convalescence  that  followed 
she  often  appeared  to  be  in  a  deep  thought; 
sometimes  I  saw  traces  of  tears,  and  we  soon 
found  that  grandmother  was  changed.  I  was 
bathing  her  face  and  hands  one  morning.  She 
held  them  up. 

"These  hands  have  been  resting,"  she  said; 
"  they  have  served  me  constantly  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  but  I  lived  too  much  on  them. 
Jenny,  my  child,  on  this  sick-bed  my  poor 
body  has  suffered,  but  the  struggle  I  had  in 
my  mind  before  I  could  give  up  my  work  was 
dreadful.     It   was   like  death   to   lie   here   and 
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suffer  when   I   wanted   to    be   doing;    but   the 
Lord  has  been  teaching  me  a  lesson." 

It  tired  her  to  talk,  and  I  begged  she  would 
stop;  but  we  could  all  see  that  she  was  indeed 
changed.  Though  never  strong  as  before,  Kate 
and  I  found  it  easy  to  do  the  work,  so  gentle 
and  considerate  she  was,  without  any  of  the 
old  hurry  and  drive.  The  first  morning  she 
was  able  to  come  to  the  table  all  the  hands 
were  called  in,  and  father  read  .and  prayed  in 
the  wide  old  kitchen  where  there  was  room  for 
all,  and  this  was  never  omitted  again. 

After  this — what  shall  I  call  it? — transforma- 
tion I  doubt  whether  there  were  many  happier 
families  than  our  own.  The  work  went  on  as 
orderly  as  ever,  but  after  an  uncommonly  hard 
clay  there  was  always  some  little  recreation 
planned,  a  ride,  or  a  visit,  perhaps  company 
asked  in.  One  day  I  was  dusting  the  melodeon. 
Grandma  said  "  there  was  no  use  in  that  thing 
standing  there  idle;  if  Kate  and  I  wanted  to 
learn  to  play  on  it  we  might;  that  is,  if  you 
can  find  any  body  to  teach  you,"  she  added  to 
Kate  archly.  Kate  had  a  sweet  voice,  and 
learned  to  play  so  rapidly  we  soon  had  con- 
siderable music,  especially  when  Walter  was 
there  to  put  in  the  bass,  and  we  always  sang 
some  old  tune  on  purpose  for  grandma  before 
we  stopped. 

Four  peaceful  years,  she  lingered  with  us, 
and  when  next  the  death  angel  came  she  gladly 
folded  her  hands  for  the  heavenly  rest.  Father 
is  gray-headed  now;  his  son  has  been  laid  a 
sacrifice  upon  our  country's  altar,  but  little 
sis,  grown  to  be  a  woman,  is  a  constant  com- 
fort and  blessing.  As  for  Walter,  he  reared 
him  a  cottage  not  far  from  the  old  homestead, 
and  the  wife  that  he  took  is  talented  and 
accomplished,  and  that  she  is  a  good  house- 
keeper I  know,  for  she  is  my  own  sister  Kate. 
The  old  homestead  is  far  away  now,  but  I 
expect  to  see  it  soon,  when  "our  sis"  shall 
give  herself  away,  as  she  promised,  to  a  "boy 
in  blue,"  who  has  been  fighting  under  the  old 
flag  far  beyond  the  old  Mississippi. 


THE  INCAKISTATION  OF  THOUGHT. 


The  cure  of  an  evil  tongue  must  be  done  at 
the  heart.  The  weight  and  wheels  are  there, 
and  the  clock  strikes  according  to  their  motion. 
A  guileful  heart  makes  a  guileful  tongue  and 
lips.  It  is  the  workhouse  where  is  the  forge 
of  deceits  and  slanders,  and  the  tongue  is  only 
the  outer  shop  where  they  are  vended,  and  the 
door  of  it.  Such  ware  as  is  made  within,  such 
and  no  other  can  come  out.  "  Out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 


BY    AUGUSTA     M  .     HUBBARD. 


THOUGHT  necessitates  some  form  of  ex- 
pression. It  will  bear  no  prisoning.  It  is 
forever  emanating  from  the  inner  chambers  of 
the  soul,  clothed  in  its  various  forms  of  signifi- 
cant representation.  Statuary  and  painting  are 
vivid  interpretations  of  the  artist's  thought. 
Years  after  death  has  palsied  his  hand  and 
stilled  the  busy  laboratory  of  his  brain  the  soul 
still  talks  eloquently  to  us  through  his  chiseled 
marble  or  his  colored  canvas. 

And  how  the  soul  will  pour  out  itself  in 
music!  Upon  its  stream,  amid  its  whirling 
eddies,  its  gentle  waves,  its  rippling  currents, 
and  its  surging  billows,  is  cast  the  whole  bur- 
den of  the  heart's  deep  quiet,  of  its  sorrow, 
and  its  exultant  joy.  And  not  less  intelligible 
is  the  language  of  the  human  countenance. 
Thought  carves  the  features  and  chisels  the 
lineaments  into  an  unmistakable  chirography 
which  "he  who  runs  may  read."  Many  a 
phase  of  heart-history  is  revealed  in  the  brow's 
deep,  hard  lines  and  in  the  eye's  sad  dreami- 
ness. Many  a  shade  of  meaning  may  be  read 
in  the  varied  peculiarities  of  smiles.  Laughter 
is  the  expression  of  the  soul's  exuberance  of 
joy,  and  the  beautiful  language  of  grief  is 
tears. 

Words  are  our  most-used  medium  of  com- 
munication, though  often  indistinct  and  unin- 
telligible. With  what  painful  failures  our 
brightest  thoughts  seek  expression  in  this  our 
commonest  language!  How  soulless  our  ideas 
seem  to  us  after  they  have  been  spoken  or 
written!  Mere  skeletons  when  compared  with 
the  living  thoughts  of  our  minds!  Yet  some- 
times a  master-hand  will  make  words  unwieldy 
to  common  men  the  easy  vehicle  of  the  most 
delicate  or  the  most  weighty  thought.  And  as 
human  thought  is  an  ever-radiating  principle 
not  less,  indeed,  in  the  mind  of  God  does  it 
ever  live  cloistered.  The  living  delicacy  and 
gorgeousness  of  those  gardens  of  our  earth 
which  we  have  left  unmantled  of  their  heav- 
enly naturalness  are  expressions  of  God's 
thoughts,  a  materialized  and  animated  emana- 
tion of  the  Divine  Mind.  The  universe  is  the 
language  of  God,  full  of  strange  and  beautiful 
revealments  to  those  who  choose  to  read  it. 
The  starry  canopy  of  night  is  an  eloquent, 
illuminated  letter  to  us  from  our  great  Father. 
All  the  radiant  worlds  in  the  distant  sky  are 
words  of  God.     Thus  he  talks  with  us. 

But  the  distinctest  word  God  ever  spoke  was 
Christ.      He    was    God's    ideal    vivified;     his 
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thought  made  flesh.  God  condescended  to 
translate  his  truth  into  this  medium  of  com- 
munication because  the  incarnated  truth  is  the 
only  medium  through  which  we  can  apprehend 
the  Divine  idea.  Christ  was  in  a  living  form 
an  illustration  of  the  abstract  truth  of  God, 
because  our  dimmed  spiritual  vision  could 
never  have  seen  a  less  distinct  and  material 
expression.  God's  truth  must  assume  the 
drapery  of  flesh  and  become  tangible  to  us  ere 
our  gross  natures  would  believe  or  even  per- 
ceive it. 

And  as  Christ  is  the  distinctest  expression 
of  God's  mind,  so  the  incarnation  of  our 
thoughts  in  our  lives  is  the  clearest  manifesta- 
tion of  our  minds.  We  may  force  our  actions 
to  become  the  true  exponents  of  our  character. 
We  may  animate  in  the  minutiae  of  our  daily 
life  all  the  forms  of  beauty  that  flit  past  us  so 
tauntingly,  all  the  earnest,  strong  thoughts 
that  haunt  us  so  as  we  sit  down  in  the  cool, 
shadowy  places  of  earth,  where  its  business 
sounds  have  died  away.  We  may  personify 
all  of  heaven  there  is  within  us  in  our  outer 
lives. 

But  action  does  not  always  correspond  with 
our  thoughts,  nor  is  it  a  clear  indication  of  our 
feelings.  Alas!  the  heart  and  head  have  each 
a  different  creed;  that  of  the  man  himself  is 
like  a  chemical  compound,  different  from  either, 
though  a  combination  of  both.  How  many 
things  the  heart  trusts  to  which  the  lordly 
head  does  not  assent,  and  how  many  theories 
of  the  mind  there  are  which  the  heart  does 
not  make  practical!  The  heart  will  pall  the 
face  and  palsy  the  limbs  influenced  by  super- 
stition, while  the  mind  says  imperiously,  "  There 
is  no  truth  in  dreams  and  signs."  The  mind, 
looking  far  into  the  future,  impels  us  ever 
to  follow  unfalteringly  the  straight  path  of 
right,  never  deviating  for  mountains  of  difficul- 
ties or  chasms  of  danger,  nor  loitering  in  the 
shadowy,  music-haunted  groves,  but  the  heart 
lives  in  the  present,  bids  us  turn  aside  for  all 
the  lions  in  the  way,  and  seeks  to  keep  us  long 
amid  the  alluring  sounds  of  pleasure. 

And  perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
things  which  distinguish  between  great  and 
little  men  that  the  heart  and  mind  agree. 
They  feel  all  that  they  think,  they  think  all 
they  feel.  Their  hearts  make  the  fine  theories 
of  the  head  practical,  its  beautiful  dreams 
realities.  But  among  common  men,  though 
the  mind  assents  to  the  truth  that  the  glorious 
rewards  of  eternity  are  alone  worth  our  caring, 
the  heart  does  not  feel  it,  and  the  days  are 
filled  with  troubled  thoughts  about  the  merest 
trifles.     Though  they  know  that  't  is  better  to 


be  free,  that  't  is  their  glorious  right  to  walk 
through  earth  calmly,  trustingly  with  open 
brow  and  fearless  eye,*  the  child  of  God,  yet 
they  do  not  feel  it,  and  their  hearts  bind  them 
in  "  the  icy  chains  of  custom."  They  are  agi- 
tated by  the  world's  slightest  taunt,  they  fear 
its  senseless  criticism,  they  never  appreciate 
their  glorious  paternity.  Many  before  Socrates 
thought  the  laws  should  be  reverenced.  Very 
few  have  been  kept  within  the  prison  bars 
because  they  felt  it.  We  all  believe  in  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God.  How  many  of  us  feel  it  so 
that  in  the  dark  hour  of  personal  danger  or 
bereavement,  amid  the  painful  ambiguity  that 
sometimes  rests  upon  our  country's  future,  in 
all  the  strange  intricacies  in  our  path  of  life, 
and  in  its  final  apparent  failure,  can  calmly, 
even  cheerfully,  say  with  all  the  inspiration  of 
the  glorious  truth,  "The  Lord  reigneth?" 

As  this  perfect  sympathy  of  heart  and  mind 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  greatness,  so 
it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  make  the  outer 
life  a  clear  expression  of  our  life  of  thought 
within,  the  only  thing  that  can  enable  us  to 
incarnate  in  our  lives  the  truths  we  believe. 
The  life  is  sometimes  better,  oftener  worse, 
than  one's  creed,  because  the  life  is  directed 
sometimes  by  the  commands  of  the  heart, 
sometimes  by  the  diverse  mandates  of  the  head, 
and  oftener  modified  by  both.  But  when  the 
heart  believes  what  the  head  thinks,  the  life  is 
the  creed  illustrated  in  the  flesh,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  all  there  is  glorious  within  us. 

All  thoughts  must  have,  we  have  said,  some 
expression.  Yet  we  imagine  we  have  glorious 
dreams  that  have  been  transformed  neither 
into  song  or  word,  into  colors  or  marble,  much 
less  embodied  in  action.  But  they  were  not 
living  thoughts.  The  heart  must  animate,  else 
the  effusions  of  the  head  are  lifeless  and  ineffi- 
cient. When  the  heart  has  ceased  to  offer 
opposite  counsel  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  char- 
acter is  no  longer  ambiguous,  eloquent  words 
do  not  contradict  the  life.  For  the  heart  and 
mind,  prompting  always  the  same  action,  the 
whole  character  is  harmonious,  the  different 
modes  of  expression  sympathetic.  The  out- 
ward life  of  manner  becomes  then  a  reflection 
of  the  thought  and  feeling  within,  and  our 
lives  are  the  incarnation  of  our  belief. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  we  have  once 
spoken  an  idea  it  is  no  longer  ours.  We  have 
lost  just  so  much  life  and  vital  energy.  Whether 
this  rather  mystical  language  be  true  or  not, 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  acknowledged  that,  though 
thought  demands  language  of  some  kind,  when 
ideas  are  spoken  they  will  be  less  likely  to  be 
lived,  for  they  spend  their  capacity  of  excite- 
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ment  in  word  expression,  seeking  often  no 
other  manifestation — one  reason,  perhaps,  why- 
great  talkers  have  been  so  often  called  such 
little  workers. 

Truth  has  been  called  cold.  How  eloquent 
it  is  when  it  has  long  lain  so  close  to  the  heart 
that  it  has  been  warmed  by  an  imparted  life! 
Still  more  beautiful  and  thrilling  is  it  when  it 
is  lived  before  us,  when  an  exalted  character 
becomes  to  us  a  living  illustration,  clearer  far 
than  words  could  give,  of  truth's  nicest  shades 
of  meaning.  How  many  mysteries  have  been 
explained  to  us  in  the  distinct  characters  of 
daily  action!  Many  an  atheist's  laugh  has 
mocked  at  Christianity  till  its  glorious  truths 
have  been  illustrated  before  him  in  the  life  of 
some  one  unconsciously  preaching  the  Gospel. 
The  truth  has  been  eloquent  in  the  cheerfully- 
enduring  smile,  in  persecution,  in  the  high, 
calm  brow,  the  signet  of  an  unshackled  heart 
in  attempted  slavery. 

And  this  expression  is  denied  no  one.  Though 
we  can  not  eloquently  preach  the  truths  our 
hearts  hold  so  warmly,  though  we  can  not 
sing,  or  paint,  or  carve  our  heart-history, 
should  we  be  poets  "  wanting  the  accomplish- 
ment of  verse,"  though  we  can  not  even  write 
or  speak  the  truth  that  is  the  basis  of  our 
spiritual  life,  yet  we  may  all  live  our  beautiful 
and  noble  thoughts.  These  thoughts  thus  in- 
carnated in  our  life  have  their  most  distinct 
and  their  most  eloquent  expression.  The  world 
understands  them  then  most  clearly,  hears  them 
most  willingly,  and  obeys  them  most  cheer- 
fully. 

There  is  an  old  Greek  legend  of  the  sculptor 
Pygmalion,  who  spent  many  long  years  in  vain 
efforts  to  express  in  marble  his  highest  concep- 
tions of  beauty.  The  works  of  his  chisel  were 
the  admiration  of  all  beholders,  but  to  him 
they  were  only  sad  failures,  as  none  of  them 
succeeded  in  realizing  his  high  ideal.  At  last 
there  stood  before  him  a  complete  representa- 
tion of  his  dream  of  beauty.  Enamored  of  the 
work  of  his  own  genius,  he  begged  the  gods  to 
give  it  life,  and  in  answer  to  his  prayer  his 
beautiful  statue  stood  before  him  a  living 
woman.  She  was  his  dream  of  loveliness  in- 
carnated— made  flesh. 

Are  we  less  favored  than  the  Grecian  artist? 
Our  voices  may  not  reach  Olympus  when  we 
pray,  but  we  may  gain  the  gift,  though  in 
another  way,  for  which  Pygmalion  begged  so 
earnestly.  We  may  be  ourselves  the  statue 
animate.  We  may  come  out  by  the  slow  cul- 
tivation of  years  our  highest  ideal  of  moral  ex- 
cellence. We  may  illustrate  in  our  outer  lives 
our  purest  conceptions  of  spiritual  loveliness. 


But  not  only  our  most  glorious  privilege 
but  our  most  fearful  necessity  is  the  incarna- 
tion of  thought.  For  not  only  do  beautiful 
ideas  make  lovely  features,  but  the  work  of  an 
evil  thought  is  deformity.  Not  only  does  every 
noble  motive,  every  true  conception  leave  a 
touch  of  loveliness  upon  the  life,  but  this  same 
expressive  life  of  ours  must  carry  in  blots,  and 
stains,  and  ugly  marks  the  trace  of  every  sin- 
ful or  unworthy  motion.  Thus  our  daily  life 
is  the  incarnation  of  all  our  actual  thoughts. 


THE  PEWS  AND  THE  PULPIT. 


WHEN  the  Church  is  far  from  God  her 
spiritual  discernment  has  ceased  to  be 
quick,  and  there  is  a  demand  made  for  illustra- 
tion, elaboration,  and  explication  which  she  did 
not  need  when  things  were  better  with  her. 
Nay,  more,  the  same  efforts  which  in  a  time 
of1  religious  revival  excited  the  deepest  interest 
now  seem  flat  and  stale.  Every  one  has  noticed 
something  analogous  to  this  in  his  own  ex- 
perience. How  has,  perhaps,  a  page  of  Baxter 
glowed  with  celestial  light  at  one  time,  while 
at  another  you  wonder  what  could  have  given 
it  any  interest  to  your  mind.  So  with  the 
hearer;  those  presentations  of  truth  which 
would  once  have  deeply  moved  him,  quickened 
as  he  was  and  illuminated  by  the  tongue  of  fire 
which  rested  unseen  upon  him,  now  appear 
weak  and  contemptible.  He  is  indisposed  to 
hear  as  he  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  truth  in 
its  garb  of  Scriptural  simplicity;  he  craves 
something  different,  something  which  shall  have 
an  outward  attractiveness  of  ornament  or  dress. 
The  preacher  must  be  more  than  human  not  to 
feel  this.  Yet  the  same  work  is  upon  him,  he 
must  keep  aliye  the  attention  and  hold  if  possi- 
ble the  interest.  But  how  shall  it  be  done? 
Only  by  increased  intellectual  effort.  He  must 
supply  the  hearer's  lack  of  piety  and  con- 
sequent want  of  spiritual  insight  by  his  own 
mental  energy.  He  stands  before  his  audience 
in  another' aspect,  not  now  as  God's  embassador, 
but  as  the  people's  entertainer.  The  truths 
which  he  utters  are  listened  to  with  feelings 
wholly  different  from  those  which  moved  the 
people  in  other  and  better  days,  they  are  now 
to  be  borne  along  with  him;  once  they  would 
have  pressed  forward  under  the  impulse  of 
heart  devotion,  now  he  must  carry  them  for- 
ward, if  they  move  at  all,  by  his  own  arm. 
What  a  temptation  is  here  for  the  preacher  to 
commend  himself  not  to  every  man's  conscience 
in  the  sight  of  God,  but  to  every  man's  intel- 
lect and  taste  in  his  own  sight! 
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GARDNER. 


I  AM  going  to  write  an  article  expressly  for 
women.  There  will  be  nothing  in  it  that 
needs  to  be  considered  by  any  man  living,  and 
the  strong  sex  are  respectfully  requested  to 
omit  it.  Not  that  they  are  expected  to  do  so. 
Every  one  who  reads  the  request  will  straight- 
way read  on  to  the  end  of  the  paper.  That 
is  human  nature,  or  inherent  curiosity,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  chance  all  by  ourselves, 
because  we  lack  the  deference  or  affection  due 
to  our  brothers,  but  we  can  talk  more  freely 
with  closed  doors.  We  shall  utter  no  heresy 
and  get  up  no  gunpowder  plot.  We  shall 
form  no  secret  organization,  because  nature 
has  so  happily  constituted  us  that  we  can  keep 
our  own  counsel  without  being  leagued  together 
for  the  purpose.  But  we  want  to  have  a  plain 
talk  with  each  other,  and  we  will  "make  be- 
lieve" that  there  is  not  a  man  within  hearing. 

Glose  at  hand  our  hall  of  council  opens  its 
doors  to  us.  It  is  of  Nature's  own  architect- 
ure, and  shows  on  either  hand  the  finishing 
touches  of  the  artist's  skill.  Lofty  trees  arch 
above  us,  velvet  mosses  carpet  the  broad,  green 
aisles.  It  is  away  from  the  stiff  walks  of 
every-day  life,  from  the  unnatural  restraints 
which  cripple  our  best  powers.  There  is  room 
to  think,  and  the  very  air  invites  to  reflection. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  silent  amid  the  silence. 
The  trees  rustle,  the  stream  utters  its  silver 
song,  and  even  the  ferns  by  the  base  of  the 
rock  are  whispering  to  each  other  as  they  lean 
over  the  water. 

Being  assembled,  there  is  a  fact  which  in- 
terests us  at  the  outset.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  us.  We  have  a  handsome  majority 
any  where,  whether  at  home,  on  the  street,  or 
in  any  places  of  public  resort  which  are  open 
to  both  sexes.  Before  the  war  broke  out  there 
were  nearly  forty  thousand  more  women  than 
men  in  Massachusetts  alone,  and  though  it  is 
probable  that  no  other  State  exhibited  such  a 
disproportion  of  the  beautiful,  yet  women  were 
"  dreadful  plenty  "  in  all  the  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States. 

The  gold  fever  affected  all  classes,  and  it 
nearly  drained  the  masculine  element  from 
many  places.  Small  villages  began  to  number 
their  old  maids  by  the  score.  Not  because 
these  old  maids  were  not  attractive,  or  well 
fitted  to  become  wives  and  mothers,  but  be- 
cause the  husbands  made  for  them  "were  not," 

for  the  gold  mania  "took  them." 
Vol.  XXV.— 38 


The  war  has  not  improved  the  matter.  The 
whole  land  mourneth  over  its  slain  sons.  The 
bereaved  widows,  mothers,  sisters,  and  betrothed 
maidens  count  their  tens  of  thousands,  and 
multitudes  of  brave  and  loving  female  hearts 
must,  perforce,  go  down  to  their  graves  in 
sorrow  and  in  loneliness.  It  must  be  so.  God 
gives  us  our  burdens  to  bear,  and  not  to  be 
rejected  or  cast  aside. 

So  the  question  comes  up  to  every  thought- 
ful female  mind,  what  can  be  done  to  make 
this  unquestionable  evil  more  endurable?  Our 
natural  protectors  are  taken  from  us.  What 
can  we  do  for  ourselves?  Have  we  power 
equal  to  the  emergency?  Delightful  as  it  is  to 
lean  on  the  strong  arm  and  loving  breast  of  a 
devoted  husband  or  brother,  there  is  no  feeling 
so  irksome  to  our  sex  as  a  dependence  upon 
the  other  where  we  have  no  natural  claim. 
The  feminine  heart  responds  fervently  to  the 
sentiment  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  The  sense  of  being  burden- 
some is  a  species  of  refined  torture,  and  few 
women  will  weakly  submit  to  it. 

In  this  disposition  to  aid  ourselves  lies  our 
chief  strength.  Underlying  the  timid  grace 
and  clinging  trust  of  a  woman's  nature  is  a 
strong  foundation  of  self-reliance  and  general 
ability  which  only  needs  some  stern  necessity 
to  prove  it.  How  often  has  the  fragile,  droop- 
ing figure  and  ethereal  loveliness  of  the  ten- 
derly-cared-for  wife  been  forced  into  vigorous 
beauty  and  glorious  usefulness  by  the  blow 
which  has  laid  her  earthly  prop  in  the  dust 
and  roused  her  to  the  necessity  of  summoning 
all  her  faculties  and  bringing  all  her  resources 
into  action!  She  is  a  woman  still,  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever  in  the  moral  heroism  and  un- 
accustomed strength  of  her  character.  Thought- 
less people  point  out  with  sneers  the  renewed 
charms  of  the  bereaved  widow.  Few  compre- 
hend the  truth  or  know  how  to  render  the 
homage  due  to  those  graces  which  nothing  but 
heart-wringing  sorrow  can  develop. 

It  is  true,  then,  that  we  are  morally  though 
not  physically  strong — strong  enough  to  stand 
alone  in  all  the  world  and  work  our  way 
single-handed  if  God  wills  it.  What  hinders 
us?  What  keeps  the  majority  of  us  so  depend- 
ent, so  almost  helpless?  Why  are  our  lives 
so  aimless?  False  pride  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  We  fail  to  comprehend  the  true  dig- 
nity of  labor.  We  do  not  understand  that 
laziness,  however  elegant,  has  no  elevating 
power,  that  vanity  can  not  ennoble  us.  The 
listless,  haughty  indifference  of  manner  which 
ignores  active  usefulness  and  scorns  the  hands 
browned  and  hardened  by  toil,  seems  scarcely 
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worth  the  pains  taken  to  acquire  it  when  we 
reflect  that  there  is  nothing  which  gives  one 
such  true  dignity,  such  real  nobility  as  humil- 
ity. Ah,  this  false  pride!  How  it  spoils  us! 
Let  us  rise  above  it  at  once  and  forever.  It 
is  unworthy  of  us.  It  degrades  us.  In  oppo- 
sition to  it,  how  sweetly  appears  that  high- 
bred humility,  that  simplicity  of  speech  and 
manner  which  compels  one's  faith  in  our 
sincerity! 

It  has  been  said  that  a  woman's  strength  is 
in  her  weakness.  That  may  be  true  in  a  sense, 
but  it  is  not  intellectual  weakness  that  gives 
us  strength.  We  are  not  strong  in  proportion 
to  our  imbecility.  And  the  weak  fear  of  low- 
ering our  social  position  by  positive  labor,  \)j 
soiling  our  hands  if  necessary,  is  certainly  no 
tonic.  "What  is  the  timid  weakness  worth 
which  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  lifting  one  of  the 
lightest  of  life's  burdens?  Our  genuine  woman- 
hood is  fairly  thrust  out  of  sight;  it  is  hidden 
and  smothered  beneath  the  countless  trappings 
of  our  soulless  fine  ladyism,  and  multitudes  of 
us  are  content  to  go  through  life  and  appear  in 
the  final  judgment  before  our  Maker  without 
having  consciously  performed  a  useful  action. 

Well,  the  times  are  fast  furnishing  an  anti- 
dote for  all  this.  The  majority  of  these  ele- 
gant helpless  ones  must  stir  now.  Vulgar  as 
it  sounds,  they  must  earn  their  living.  Manna 
will  no  longer  be  rained  down  gratis.  All  the 
selfishness  in  the  world  will  avail  nothing  or 
make  the  inevitable  struggle  with  the  times 
come  easy.  Those  who  have  fed  on  roses  and 
slept  among  the  lilies  have  a  new  and  a  better 
experience  before  them.  For  the  work  which 
is  a  necessity  becomes  a  rich  blessing  also. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  so  soon  give  tone 
to  the  weak  nerves  and  common-sense  to  the 
weak  brain.  It  was  appointed  us  by  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  who  commands  us,  "Six  days 
shalt  thou  labor."  Just  think  of  our  fallen 
human  nature  fearing  degradation  by  obeying 
the  mandate  of  the  infinite  Creator!  Why, 
our  hope,  our  salvation,  so  far  as  every-day 
life  is  concerned,  !ies  in  labor.  Let  us  fairly 
take  in  this  one  fact,  that  the  most  of  us  must 
necessarily  look  out  for  ourselves,  that  we 
have  a  natural  ability  to  do  this  without  sacri- 
ficing any  of  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
our  sex,  that  scarcely  one  in  a  dozen  can  hope 
for  the  sheltered  haven  of  married  life,  and  we 
have  taken  one  step  toward  securing  a  happy 
independence.  Let  us  believe,  in  spite  of  the 
romances  and  novels,  that  we  can  be  com- 
fortable and  enjoy  ourselves  without  being 
married. 

Not  that  we  can  in  any  other  sphere  attain 


the  felicity  of  happy  married  life.  That  is 
impossible.  Gifted  writers  may  satirize  the 
relation  and  burlesque  the  responsibilities  and 
annoyances  that  seem  to  grow  out  of  it;  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  a  true  woman 
who  is  mated  as  well  as  married,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  perennial  fountain  of  joy  and  con- 
tentment of  which  her  single  sister  has  no  con- 
ception. It  is  no  small  wealth  to  hold  pos- 
session of  a  pure  and  loving  heart,  and  to  feel 
that  your  wellbeing  is  its  first  and  dearest 
object;  to  be  permitted  daily  companionship 
with  a  strong  and  noble  nature,  and  to  repose 
in  undoubting  trust  on  its  integrity  and  faith- 
fulness; to  experience  that  sacred  blending  of 
interests,  of  taste  and  feeling  which  so  com- 
pletely make  of  the  twain  but  one.  This  point 
need  not  be  argued,  for  there  is  not  a  single 
daughter  of  Eve  who  does  not  agree  with  me 
in  her  inmost  soul. 

But  all  married  people  are  not  mated,  and 
the  marriage  ceremony  itself  is  no  security  for 
happiness.  The  most  miserable  women  on 
earth  are  among  those  who  have  married  with- 
out true  affection  for  the  sake  of  a  home,  or 
position,  or,  more  foolishly  still,  from  the  fear 
of  being  old  maids.  They  do  n't  deserve  to  be 
happy.  They  have  perjured  themselves  and 
taken  up  burdens  too  heavy  for  mortal  shoul- 
ders. If  there  is  a  spot  on  earth  akin  to  the 
place  of  torment  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels,  it  must  be  found  in  those  homes  where 
no  unselfish  love,  no  true  union  of  spirit  sanc- 
tifies the  legal  bond  of  marriage.  I  am  glad 
that  it  is  so.  I  am  glad  that  such  hypocrites, 
untrue  to  all  delicacy,  false  to  womanhood  as 
they  are,  can  not  sit  boldly  down  at  the  matri- 
monial board  and  feast  upon  its  heavenlj' 
dainties. 

There  are  many  ill-assorted,  unhappy  mar- 
riages which  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  effect 
of  our  light  popular  literature.  Disparity  in 
age,  taste,  habits,  etc.,  are  all  represented  in 
fiction  as  succumbing  to  the  mighty  power  of 
love.  Love  is  not  the  proper  word;  fancy 
would  be  better,  but  love  is  the  word  used. 
The  picture  as  it  is  drawn  would  appear  well 
enough  if  we  did  not  see  its  falsity.  All  the 
skill  of  the  artist  can  not  hide  what  is  untrue 
to  nature  or  cover  what  is  revolting.  We  feel 
while  gazing  upon  it  that  the  freshness  and 
bloom  of  youth  finds  no  fitting  companionship 
with  mature  age;  we  know  it  is  not  seemly  to 
marry  "  Beauty  "  to  "  The  Beast."  Fast-coming 
years  will  bring  to  girlhood  a  rich  and  beaute- 
ous maturity,  while  they  precipitate  age  with 
its  wrinkles,  toothless  gums,  hoary  head,  and 
tottering  gait  down  the  declivity  of  life  to  the 
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grave.  Neither  party  can  stand  still,  and 
every  year  makes  the  disparity  more  evident. 
We  pity  the  disappointed  young  heart  which, 
awaking  from  its  false  dream,  is  forced  to 
accept  stern  reality  in  the  place  of  its  sweet 
romance. 

But  where  no  such  apparent  dissimilarity 
foreshadows  trouble  and  sorrow,  there  are  still 
other  marriages  with  which  love  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do.  The  gay  and  undisciplined 
youthful  imagination  is  full .  of  the  wedding 
ceremony,  the  bridal  dresses,  the  temporary 
eclat  of  the  affair.  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
have  all  these  without  a  husband,  but  that  is 
impossible,  and  so  the  incumbrance  is  reluct- 
antly submitted  to.  Let  us  hope  that  such 
unions  are  rare,  and  rejoice  that  no  thoughtful 
woman  thus  becomes  a  wife. 

In  women  the  intellect  is  in  close  association 
with  the  affections.  They  may  be  said  to 
reason  with  the  feelings.  They  know  nothing 
of  cold  intellectuality.  The  pathetic  or  pas- 
sionate is  a  part  of  the  feminine  nature;  it  is 
the  key-note  to  all  her  romance.  I  glory  in 
this  trait,  and  I  have  no  patience  with  women 
who  wish  to  be  men.  True  womanly  strength 
has  its  root  in  the  heart  rather  than  the  brain. 
It  is  founded  in  love,  love  that  reaches  out 
of  itself  and  seeks  to  aid  and  bless  others.  A 
real  woman  must  of  necessity  love  something 
or  somebody,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  she 
must  be  always  tossing  her  head  back  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  heaven  of  wedded  life,  like  a 
chicken  drinking.  It  is  not  true  that  she  can 
not  be  fully  developed  except  in  the  character 
of  a  wife  or  mother.  She  gets  a  healthy  growth 
wherever  she  finds  a  field  for  the  exercise  of 
active  goodness  and  unselfish  philanthropy. 

An  idea  sometimes  gets  into  her  head  that 
she  is  not  understood  by  those  around  her, 
that  the  finer  chords  of  her  nature  are  shocked 
by  the  dissonance  of  ruder  harmonies,  and  she 
looks  out  anxiously  for  sympathy  and  con- 
geniality. Not  finding  it,  she  straightway 
creates  for  herself  an  ideal,  it  may  be  an  ideal 
husband,  and  marries  him  spiritually  while 
waiting  for  his  manifestation  in  the  flesh.  In 
the  matrimonial  lottery  a  blank  comes  oftener 
than  a  prize  to  either  sex,  and  in  many  cases 
it  were  better  to  continue  the  baseless  dream 
than  to  behold  the  reality. 

For  the  vanishing  of  our  ideal  is  to  us  a 
real  loss.  It  is  like  the  death  of  a  dear  friend. 
Day  by  day  we  adorn  the  character  of  a  loved 
friend  or  brother,  adding  pure  graces  and  noble 
attractions  which  may  be  quite  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  the  person  so  adorned  till  to  our  eyes 
the  image  of  goodness  or  greatness  is  perfected 


and  becomes  a  living,  breathing  personification 
of  all  manly  virtues.  And  when  the  clay  idol 
crumbles  and  the  ruin  reveals  its  coarse  anat- 
omy and  awkward  proportions,  and  we  drape 
ourselves  with  mourning  to  weep  over  what 
"might  have  been,"  we  begin  at  once  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  another  ideal  creation  of 
excellence.  If  our  vivid  imaginative  powers 
could  but  be  toned  down  so  as  to  show  us 
only  the  real  in  life  it  would  save  us  much 
bitter  grief  and  disappointment,  but  it  would 
also  rob  us  of  much  enjoyment. 

We  will  not  discuss  marriage  any  longer, 
though  we  confess  to  a  desire  to  see  every 
woman  in  the  land  both  mated  and  wedded. 
There  still  remains  a  mighty  host  of  us  who 
must  live  single,  who  can  not  get  married  if 
we  would.  But  we  can  be  happy  if  we  will. 
Yes,  happy  and  useful.  Admired  and  beloved, 
cherished  and  respected. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  purity  about  the 
real  woman.  She  has  no  fellowship  with  the 
unclean.  Vulgarity  puts  on  an  outside  coat  to 
hide  its  deformity  before  it  ventures  into  her 
presence.  The  standard  of  true  womanhood 
towers  above  whatever  is  low  and  groveling; 
it  floats  on  the  pure  breezes  of  the  skies.  In 
all  the  best  enterprises  of  the  day,  in  all  the 
endeavors  to  ameliorate  pain,  to  relieve  the 
unfortunate,  to  exalt  the  lowly,  to  reform  the 
erring,  the  banner  of  our  sex  is  conspicuous, 
and  it  is  always  in  the  front. 

The  fancied  helplessness  and  clinging  de- 
pendence of  our  sex  make  up  a  pretty  theory, 
but  the  practical  working  of  it  is  ruin.  We 
have  not  the  physical  strength,  we  have  not 
the  manly  boldness  and  vigor  of  our  brothers, 
but  we  have  loving  endurance,  tireless  patience, 
unwearied  perseverance,  and  if  we  are  true  to 
ourselves  we  have  the  mighty  power  of  un- 
selfishness. A  selfish  woman  is  an  unnatural 
growth.  I  do  n't  think  God  ever  meant  to 
create  one. 

While  I  would  humbly  counsel  all  that  self- 
reliance  and  wholesome  activity  of  mind  and 
body  which  will  secure  and  maintain  a  digni- 
fied independence,  I  have  no  thought  of  sym- 
pathy, no  feeling  of  congeniality  with  those 
"strong-minded  females"  who  assert  their  posi- 
tion by  defying  man.  It  is  our  nature  to  look 
up  to  something  or  somebody,  and  it  is  God 
who  has  implanted  in  us  a  deference  for  the 
stronger  sex. 

Why  should  we  rebel  against  it?  As  single 
women  we  often  need  a  brother's  helping  hand. 
We  need  the  protecting  influence  of  manly 
authority  in  all  our  undertakings,  and  how 
generously  and   promptly  it   is  rendered!     The 
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soldiers  who  fall  upon  the  battle-field  are  in- 
spired with  the  hope  of  defending  our  liberties, 
of  shielding  the  home  fireside  where  their  moth- 
ers, wives,  and  sisters  are  the  honored  deities. 

What  do  we  require  of  men?  They  can  not 
marry  us  all  were  they  ever  so  benevolently 
disposed,  for  there  is  not  enough  of  them. 
Some  of  them,  poor  fellows,  have  been  married 
a  good  deal  already.  But  they  will  reach  out 
strong  hands  to  help  us;  they  will  be  affection- 
ate brothers  and  chivalrous  friends  if  we  will 
let  them.  The  woman  who  turns  scornfully 
away  from  such  helpful  association  with  them 
as  God  has  made  proper,  who  delights  in  satir- 
izing whatever  points  in  the  masculine  charac- 
ter will  admit  of  caricature,  is  no  true  woman. 
She  is  not  so  deep  but  that  a  novice  in  observ- 
ation can  read  her.  She  wants  to  be  married, 
and  spitefully  depreciates  the  grapes  she  can 
not  reach. 

Numberless  roads  to  position  and  competence 
open  before  us,  but  in  them  all  we  need  the 
help  and  countenance  of  the  other  sex.  We 
want  their  counsel,  their  sympathy,  their 
approbation,  their  friendship.  They  will  not 
mistake  our  claims  upon  their  superior  strength 
if  we  make  them  frankly.  No  true  gentleman 
will  misunderstand  our  desire  to  be  aided  over 
the  hills  of  difficulty  which  we  have  not  strength 
to  surmount  alone.  There  are  coarse  masculine 
as  well  as  coarse  feminine  natures,  but  we  will 
not  apply  to  them. 

I  need  not  say  to  my  sisters  that  we  need 
especially  to  "  look  up  unto  the  hills  from 
whence  cometh  our  strength."  A  woman  with 
no  religious  trust  is  a  sad  anomaly.  Underly- 
ing every  other  sentiment  in  our  hearts  should 
be  our  reverence  for  "  the  great  God,  the 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth."  Swelling  above 
every  human  affection  should  be  the  love  which 
goes  out  to  the  Heavenly  Father.  We  should 
bow  with  unquestioning  faith  before  the  altar 
of  eternal  truth,  for  we  can  attempt  all  things, 
endure  all  things,  accomplish  all  things  possible 
to  our  sex  if,  "  being  justified  by  faith,  we 
have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  True  religion,  heart-felt  and  active 
religion,  is  the  apotheosis  of  womanhood. 


We  must  be  smitten  with  the  rod  of  God; 
but  in  the  midst  of  judgment  God  remembers 
mercy,  and  makes  the  rod  to  be  medicinal, 
and,  like  the  rod  of  God  in  the  hand  of  Aaron, 
to  shoot  forth  buds,  and  leaves,  and  almonds, 
hopes,  and  mercies,  and  eternal  recompenses  in 
the  day  of  restitution. — Jeremy  Taylor. 
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rRANCIS  I  had  a  dear  sister  whom  he  de- 
lighted to  call  his  "darling,"  and  she  re- 
turned his  affection  with  equal  tenderness. 
The  mutual  resemblance  of  these  two  noted  per- 
sonages was  as  marked  as  their  mutual  affec- 
tion. A  long,  slightly- aquiline  nose,  a  large, 
gentle  eye,  and  &  fine,  smiling  mouth  were  the 
striking  features  of  each. 

Margaret  was  the  senior  by  two  years.  Born 
in  1492,  she  was  educated  at  court  under  the 
care  of  Louis  XII  and  his  queen,  the  estima- 
ble Anne  of  Brittany.  She  had  for  the  in- 
structors of  her  childhood  and  youth  the  first 
savans  of  the  age.  At  this  epoch  of  the  re- 
vival of  letters  in  France  classical  learning 
became  the  object  of  passionate  fondness  and 
indefatigable  toil,  so  eager  were  men  to  draw 
supplies  from  this  long-forgotten  fountain.  The 
new  art  of  printing  also  lent  its  aid  to  the 
movement  which  it  heralded,  and,  drawing  forth 
from  their  tombs  of  dust  the  ancient  authors 
of  Greece  and  Pvome,  it  sent  them  out  to  the 
world  accompanied  by  the  most  learned  com- 
mentaries. In  those  days,  too,  when  literature 
was  taken  up  as  a  pursuit  it  was  done  thor- 
oughly. Women  especially  were  either  quite 
ignorant  or  else  they  pursued  learning  much 
further  than  do  most  women  of  the  present 
day.  Margaret  is  an  example  in  point.  Her 
education  was  far  more  extensive  than  that  of 
an  accomplished  woman  in  our  times;  it  was 
that  of  a  savant.  She  not  only  spoke  Italian, 
Spanish,  English,  and  German,  but  she  under- 
stood Latin,  Greek,  and  even  Hebrew.  Well 
fitted  by  her  personal  charms  and  her  amiable 
disposition  to  grace  the  court,  she  was  equally 
capable  of  taking  rank  with  the  profoundest 
literary  men  of  her  day,  and  she  delighted  in 
surrounding  herself  with  them. 

Margaret's  hand  was  early  sought  in  mar- 
riage, first  by  Charles  V  while  he  was  yet  only 
king  of  Spain,  and  afterward  by  the  Constable 
de  Bourbon,  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was 
given  to  her  cousin,  Charles  d'Alencon.  This 
prince  was  not  worthy  of  her  either  in  charac- 
ter or  mental  ability;  but  the  two  saw  very 
little  of  each  other.  The  Duke,  invested  with 
a  military  authority  which  he  owed  more  to 
his  birth  than  to  his  talents,  was  often  called 
to  the  field,  while  Margaret  remained  at  court 
or  at  the  Chateau  d'Alencon.  where  she  formed 
the  center  of  a  small  literary  circle  and  pur- 
sued her  favorite  studies. 

After  her  brother  ascended  the  throne  Mar- 
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garet  acquired  great  influence  at  court.  "  Her 
conversation  was  such,"  says  Brantome  in  his 
"Illustrious  Women,"  "that  the  foreign  em- 
bassadors were  fascinated  with  her,  and  car- 
ried home  glowing  reports  of  her  to  their  own 
nations.  This  put  it  in  her  power  greatly  to 
assist  the  king  her  brother,  for  very  often,  after 
having  announced  to  him  the  principal  object 
of  their  mission,  the  embassadors  went  to  seek 
her,  and  sometimes,  when  important  business 
was  in  hand,  the  king  would  send  them  to  her 
to  await  his  final  decision.  Francis  had  also  a 
well-merited  confidence  in  his  sister's  ability, 
and  often  consulted  her  on  public  matters  of 
no  small  moment. 

During  this  period  Margaret  became  noted 
as  a  writer.  A  number  of  stories  afterward 
published  in  the  "Heptameron"  made  their 
appearance  about  this  time.  The  tone  of  their 
morality,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  can  not  be  com- 
mended. But  in  passing  judgment  upon  them 
the  style  of  those  times  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  These  tales  of  gallant  adven- 
tures, or  something  worse,  contained  nothing 
that  then  shocked  the  taste  of  the  most  refined. 
Expressions  were  commonly  used  in  those  days 
that  now  never  fall  from  the  pen  of  a  lady. 
Besides  this,  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne  contends, 
and  brings  quite  an  array  of  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Heptameron  was  not  Margaret's  work, 
that  it  owed  its  origin  to  one  Desperius,  her 
gentleman  of  the  chamber.  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  she  might  have  composed  some  of 
the  more  harmless  of  the  stories  in  her  early 
life.  In  that  case  the  whole  may  have  been 
subsequently  ascribed  to  her  on  account  of 
this  partial  authorship.  We  should  be  glad  to 
believe  that  this  was  the  true  state  of  the  case; 
and;  indeed,  her  perfectly-blameless  life  in  the 
midst  of  so  dissolute  a  court  and  with  so  dis- 
solute a  mother  as  Louisa  of  Savoy,  justifies 
our  leaning  to  the  more  favorable  opinion. 

The  literary  character  of  her  writings  was 
of  a  high  standard,  and  attracted  much  atten- 
tion at  the  time  of  their  publication.  The 
style  of  her  prose  is  pleasant  and  natural. 
She  is  one  of  the  earliest  French  authors  that 
merit  this  praise.  The  genius  of  the  language 
lent  itself  with  easy  grace  to  her  lighter  writ- 
ings, but  she  found  it  less  adapted  to  the 
expression  of  serious  and  elevated  thought. 
Others  have  met  with  the  same  difficulty. 
The  instrument  is  too  feeble  to  sound  the 
higher  notes.  The  most  important  of  her 
poems  is  "le  Miron  d'une  Ame  Pecheresse" — 
The  Mirror  of  a  Guilty  Soul — a  long  mystical 
expansion  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred 
lines.     She  wrote  other  serious  poems  and  some 


lighter  ones,  as  well  as  some  Scriptural  dramas, 
of  which  more  anon. 

Into  all  this  pleasant  life  came  the  sad  news 
of  the  disaster  of  Pavia,  in  February,  1525. 
The  Duke  d'Alencon,  commanding  a  corps 
under  Francis,  was  seized  with  a  panic  in  the 
very  hight  of  the  struggle  and  fled,  drawing 
with  him  the  cavalry  rear  guard,  and  making 
the  already  threatening  discomfiture  inevitable. 
The  king  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Spain,  and  the  Duke  was  so  overwhelmed  with 
shame  that-  he  took  to  his  bed  and  died  at 
Lyons  in  less  than  two  months. 

Margaret  was  roused  from  the  gloom  of  this 
double  misfortune  by  the  information  that  her 
brother  was  sick,  pining  in  his  prison  at  Mad- 
rid like  a  caged  lion.  She  resolved  to  go  to 
him  to  comfort  him,  to  nurse  him,  and  perhaps 
to  negotiate  for  his  release.  She  beguiled  the 
tedium  of  her  journey  by  composing  verses, 
some  of  which  are  considered  the  best  that 
ever  fell  from  her  pen.  One  poem,  too  long 
for  quotation,  which  she  styles  "Thoughts, 
etc.,"  gives  a  most  vivid  idea  of  her  tender, 
sisterly  anxiety.  She  declared  that  she  must 
give  utterance  to  her  grief.  If  it  could  be 
clothed  in  words  eye  never  saw  so  sad  a  tale; 
but  her  tears,  and  sighs,  and  crying  are  her 
only  rhetoric.  She  pours  out  the  most  im- 
passioned prayers  to  the  great  Physician  for 
the  restoration  of  her  brother's  health  and 
liberty,  and  dwells  upon  the  joy  such  an  event 
would  give  his  family  and  his  people.  She 
pictures  the  delighted  reception  she  would  give 
the  courier  who  might  bring  her  good  news 
from  the  king.  Then  more  cheerfully  she 
urges  on  the  men  and  horses,  and  ends  with 
somewhat  lengthened  expressions  of  the  most 
confiding  trust  in  an  overruling  Providence. 

To  the  royal  captive  the  coming  of  his 
dearly-beloved  sister  was  like  a  heavenly  visit 
from  the  angel  of  consolation,  and  he  was 
soon  restored  to  health  and  cheerfulness.  Her 
negotiations  for  his  release,  however,  were  not 
so  successful,  and  she  uttered  some  severe 
threats  to  the  very  face  of  the  Emperor.  After 
procuring  a  safe  conduct  for  her  return,  she 
tried  to  effect  the  escape  of  her  brother  by  a 
secret  artifice,  but  failed.  She  was  then  obliged 
to  make  the  utmost  haste,  and  she  barely  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  frontier  before  the  ex- 
piration of  her  safe  conduct. 

When  at  last  her  brother  was  released  she 
bestowed  her  hand  on  Henri  d'Albret,  who 
had  been  his  faithful  friend  and  valiant  com- 
panion in  arms.  This  was  done  from  public 
motives,  and  to  please  her  brother  rather  than 
from  her  own  inclination.     Henri  was  scarcely 
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twenty-four  years  old,  while  she  was  nearly 
thirty-five.  He  was,  perhaps,  a  better  man, 
warrior,  and  sovereign  than  her  first  husband, 
but  he  had  not  that  fine  polish  of  manner  and 
cultivation  of  intellect  that  would  have  made 
him  her  equal.  In  his  own  right  he  was  king 
of  Navarre,  a  small  realm  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees — though  a  large  portion  of  it 
had  been  seized  by  Spain — and  Margaret 
brought  with  her  several  duchies  and  counties. 
The  people  over  whom  she  was  called  to  reign 
welcomed  her  with  great  rejoicings,  and  she 
and  her  husband  applied  themselves  with  much 
success  to  the  improvement  of  their  domains. 

But  Margaret's  religions  life  and  develop- 
ment is  to  us  the  most  interesting  topic. 
While  she  was  yet  shining  in  all  the  splendor 
of  her  grace  and  wit  at  the  court  of  her 
brother,  she  heard  the  first  movements  of  that 
new  religious  life  which  was  beginning  to  stir 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Lefevre  and  Farel, 
Eoussel  and  Briconnet  had  by  degrees  come  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  had  begun  to 
disseminate  it  among  others.  Lords  and  ladies 
talked  about  the  new  doctrines,  and,  indeed, 
Briconnet  himself — Count  William  of  Mont- 
brun,  Bishop  of  Meaux — was  already  her  in- 
timate friend.  The  beauties  of  an  inner  spirit- 
ual life  had  peculiar  attractions  for  one  so  pure 
of  heart  as  Margaret.  She  soon  learned  to 
love  the  Bible,  and  to  profit  by  its  teaching. 
She  conversed  on  holiness  with  Briconnet,  and 
endeavored  to  realize  its  power  in  her  own 
heart.  Her  description  of  her  own  spiritual 
state  has  all  the  unction  of  the  most  confirmed 
evangelism: 

"  By  spirit  noble,  yet  by  nature  serf, 
Of  heavenly  seed — begotten  here  on  earth; 
God's  temple,  wherein  things  unclean  find  room; 
Immortal,  and  yet  hastening  to  the  tomb; 
Though  fed  by  God,  in  earthly  pastures  roving, 
Shrinking  from  ill,  yet  sinful  pleasures  loving, 

Cherishing  truth,  yet  not  to  truth  conformed; 
Long  as  my  days  on  earth  prolonged  are, 
Life  can  have  naught  for  me  but  constant  war." 

For  her  emblem  she  adopted  the  marigold — 
some  say  the  daisy — which  ever  looks  toward 
the  sun,  with  the  legend,  "  Non  inferiora 
secutus  " — "  Not  following  worldly  things  " — 
upon  which  it  was  gossiped  about  that  she 
favored  the  notions  of  Luther.  But  Francis 
loved  her  too  well  to  be  very  exacting,  and 
she  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  shin- 
ing like  a  star  of  heavenly  luster,  favoring  so 
far  as  possible  the  evangelical  reforms  and  sur- 
rounding herself  with  those  who  held  evangel- 
ical truths.  Carrying  with  her  the  same  weight 
of  influence  which   she  exerted  in  other  mat- 


ters, she  was  well  fitted  to  accomplish  great 
good.  At  her  request,  Bishop  Senlis,  the  con- 
fessor of  the  king,  translated  the  Latin  prayers 
of  the  Church  into  the  common  tongue,  and 
when  published  she  distributed  copies  of  the 
work  at  court.  It  was  well  received  there  as 
an  attractive  curiosity,  but  it  drew  down  the 
prohibition  of  Parliament.  The  Sorbonne  ven- 
tured to  condemn  the  long  poem  already  re- 
ferred to,  written  by  the  Princess  herself;  but 
Francis,  always  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  the 
royal  family,  demanded  a  retraction.  The 
learned  doctors  excused  themselves  for  what 
they  had  done  by  alleging  that  the  first  edition 
had  appeared  without  the  author's  name.  To 
take  refuge  for  this  humiliation  the  faculty 
and  students  of  one  of  the  colleges  got  up  a 
farce,  into  which  they  introduced  the  "  Pro- 
tectress of  Heretics "  as  one  of  the  Furies, 
and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  with  stones 
the  guard  which  Francis  sent  to  disperse  them. 
Some  of  them  might  have  been  punished 
severely  for  this,  but  the  gracious  Princess, 
whom  they  had  so  grossly  insulted,  interceded 
for  them  and  obtained  their  pardon. 

But  matters  were  not  always  to  proceed 
thus  smoothly.  The  germ  of  liberty  inherent 
in  Protestantism  was  more  displeasing  to  the 
despotic  Francis  than  any  articles  of  religious 
faith,  but  he  used  either  party  as  best  suited 
his  purpose.  This  explains  why  he  leagued 
with  the  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany  against 
his  Catholic  enemy,  Charles  V,  and  gave  his 
hand  to  Protestants  in  England,  while  he 
fought  them  in  France.  In  fact,  his  persecu- 
tions at  first  were  mere  concessions  to  the 
demands  of  the  Sorbonne  and  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  people.  This  fact  made  it  easy  for  Mar- 
garet to  show  an  active  sympathy  with  the 
sufferers  in  the  first  bursts  of  persecution. 
"This  gentle  princess,"  says  a  Catholic  writer 
of  those  times,  "had  nothing  more  at  heart 
for  nine  or  ten  years  than  to  shield  those  upon 
whom  the  king  wished  to  execute  justice." 
She  often  interceded  in  their  behalf,  and  tried 
by  various  strokes  of  policy  to  implant  in  her 
brother's  soul  some  sympathy  for  the  Luther- 
ans. She  used  her  influence  in  favor  of  Clem- 
ent Marot,  who  was  attached  to  her  suite  as 
valet  de  chambre.  This  venturesome  and  sar- 
castic poet  had  been  imprisoned  principally 
upon  the  accusation  of  eating  pork  in  Lent. 
Through  the  intercession  of  Margaret  he  was 
set  at  liberty. 

The  Reformers  in  France  were  divided  into 
two  distinct  parties  on  the  question  of  entire 
separation  from  the  Romish  Church.  One 
party,  knowing  the  king's  dislike  to  the  monks, 
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hoped  to  be  able  yet,  through  the  royal  author- 
ity, to  reform  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into 
the  Church.  They  preferred  to  wait.  The 
others  looked  upon  the  Church  as  past  all  hope 
of  redemption,  and  they  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  entire  separation  from  it.  They  conde- 
scended to  no  diplomacy  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing the  good-will  of  the  king.  They  favored 
prompt  and  decisive  action,  and  when  there 
arose  great  contention  between  the  two  parties 
they  agreed  to  send  and  ask  the  advice  of 
Farel  and  others  of  their  leaders  who  had 
sought  refuge  in  Switzerland.  These  good  men, 
enjoying  greater  liberties,  did  not  fully  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  that  beset  their  brothers 
in  Paris.  They  counseled  immediate  action, 
and  Farel  wrote  out  a  bold  and  trenchant  doc- 
ument attacking  the  mass  and  the  dogma  of 
transubstantiation,  and  daring  the  Papists  to 
do  their  worst.  Copies  of  this  were  to  be 
posted  up  as  placards  in  all  public  places  and 
scattered  in  tract  form  in  all  the  lanes,  the 
streets,  and  the  highways  of  the  kingdom. 
The  work  was  done  thoroughly.  They  were 
especially  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  churches, 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  of  the  Louvre,  and  one 
was  placed  even  upon  the  door  of  the  royal 
chamber.  At  this  latter  daring  act  Francis 
was  greatly  enraged.  His  royal  dignity  was 
insulted,  and  he  cared  more  for  that  than  for 
all  the  creeds  in  Christendom.  The  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne  were  furious.  The  Parliament, 
convened  in  all  its  chambers,  ordered  a  careful 
search  for  the  posters  of  these  placards,  and 
offered  the  reward  of  one  hundred  crowns  to 
any  who  would  give  information  against  them. 
The  evangelicals  were  soon  hunted  out  in  every 
cornei*,  and  numbers  of  them  were  promptly 
sentenced  and  burned  with  all  the  horrors  of 
the  estrapado. 

No  one  was  more  surprised  by  the  appear- 
ance of  these  placards  than  Margaret,  and  she 
saw  in  them  the  ruin  of  all  her  plans  and  the 
destruction  of  all  her  hopes.  Her  hitherto 
affectionate  brother  was  very  angry  with  her, 
and  this  terrified  her,  and  his  harshness  shocked 
all  her  tenderest  sensibilities.  Her  enemies 
seized  the  favorable  moment  and  accused  her 
of  complicity  in  the  plot.  She  could  then 
brave  the  tempest  no  longer,  and  she  fled  from 
the  city.  But  some  of  the  doctors  went  too 
far;  they  denounced  Francis  himself  on  account 
of  his  previous  leniency.  This  softened  his 
feelings  toward  his  sister,  thinking  that  she, 
too,  might  have  been  misrepresented,  and  he 
recalled  her  to  Paris.  She  remained  here  for 
some  time  trying  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings 
of  her  friends,  but  she  was  not  able  to  effect 


much.  The  decree  had  gone  forth.  The  blood- 
thirsty populace  gloated  in  scenes  of  the  great- 
est cruelty,  and  public  burnings  were  witnessed 
by  the  king,  the  court,  and  the  people  with  all 
the  festivities  of  gala  day.  Those  evangelicals 
who  succeeded  in  eluding  discovery  crowded 
every  avenue  of  escape,  and  at  last  Margaret, 
sick  at  heart,  retired  with  a  few  friends  to  her 
new  kingdom  of  Navarre. 

Here  she  devoted  herself  publicly  and  pri- 
vately to  the  welfare  of  her  subjects  and  to 
the  advancement  of  the  evangelical  cause  so 
far  as  it  lay  in  her  power.  Marot,  who  had 
been  seriously  compromised  in  the  affair  of 
the  placards,  was  sheltered  by  her.  Gerard 
Roussel  was  her  chaplain.  Lefevre  and  Etienne 
Dolet,  who  subsequently  perished  at  the  stake, 
were  for  some  time  her  guests,  and  even  Cal- 
vin and  Melancthon  visited  her.  The  little 
court  of  Navarre  kept  open  door  for  all  those 
noble  souls  who  had  compromised  their  liberty 
by  the  free  expression  of  their  religious  opin- 
ion. But  while  Margaret's  court  was  thus  the 
center  of  a  wide-spread  religious  influence  it 
was  also  a  point  of  attraction  to  men  of  letters. 
Margaret  numbered  in  her  suite  such  men  as 
Bonaventure  Des  Perriers,  Claude  Gruget,  An- 
toine  Du  Moulin,  and  Jean  de  La  Haye,  the 
very  elite  among  the  beaux  esprits  of  that 
epoch.  With  them  she  delighted  in  prolonging 
learned  discussions,  in  rhyming,  and  in  poet- 
izing, so  that  her  drawing-room  was  like  a  real 
Parnassus. 

Unfortunately  the  tastes  of  Margaret,  as  we 
have  remarked,  were  not  very  largely  shared 
by  the  king,  her  husband.  His  coarse  and 
uncultivated  mind  could  not  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  purely-intellectual  communion 
that  existed  between  Margaret  and  her  literary 
friends,  and  he  indulged  in  some  inexcusable 
fits  of  jealousy.  Besides  this,  Henri  d'Albret 
was  not  pleased  to  see  his  States  become  the 
refuge  and  his  court  the  head-quarters  of  the 
new  religionists.  He  feared  that  his  alliance 
with  France  might  suffer  by  it,  and  he  knew 
not  to  what  extent  Margaret  would  go.  He 
was  told  that  she  permitted  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  both  kinds  to  be  celebrated  in  her  presence, 
and  moreover  that  she  frequently  had  preach- 
ing in  her  chamber.  He  burst  in  suddenly 
one  day,  designing  to  interfere  with  the  latter 
service,  but  a  faithful  domestic  had  forewarned 
them,  and  preacher  and  audience  had  fled. 
So  he  vented  his  wrath  upon  his  wife,  and, 
slapping  her  face,  exclaimed,  "  Madame,  you 
wish  to  know  too  much."  This  excess  of  zeal, 
however,  was  poorly  rewarded,  for  the  indigna- 
tion of  Francis  was  thoroughly  roused,  and  he 
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reprimanded  Henri  severely,  bidding  him  re- 
member the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  queen,  his 
sister. 

After  this  Margaret  took  more  pains  to  con- 
ciliate her  husband  and  to  win  him  over.  She 
thought,  since  he  would  not  listen  to  preaching, 
she  would  teach  him  the  reformed  doctrines 
in  another  manner.  She  wrote  a  dramatic 
poem  on  the  Birth  of  the  Savior,  and  had  it 
represented  in  the  large  drawing-room  by  some 
of  the  young  ladies  of  her  court.  It  was  very 
well  performed,  and  the  select  audience  was 
highly  delighted.  The  king  was  charmed,  and 
Margaret  took  advantage  of  the  auspicious 
moment  to  lead  him  still  further.  She  event- 
ually induced  him  to  hear  preaching  and  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  he  became 
quite  a  champion  of  the  Reformed  faith. 

But  Margaret  was  not  permitted  to  rest  in 
the  quiet  of  her  own  dominions.  The  fierce 
persecutors  who  were  carrying  out  their  cruel 
purposes  all  through  France  were  greatly 
annoyed  at  the  shelter  and  encouragement 
which  she  still  extended  to  the  oppressed,  and 
some  of  the  more  violent  among  them  ventured 
to  denounce  her  before  her  brother.  "  Do  not 
accuse  her,"  said  Francis,  "  she  loves  me  too 
well  to  believe  any  thing  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, nor  will  she  adopt  any  religion  to  the 
prejudice  of  my  State."  Still  the  matter  was 
so  urged  upon  him  that  he  consented  to  sum- 
mon her  to  Paris  to  answer  for  herself.  But 
the  judge  before  whom  she  had  to  appear  was 
one  softened  by  the  most  tender  paternal  affec- 
tion, and  to  acquit  herself  she  had  only  to  assure 
him  that  she  was  still  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
After  this  she  showed  herself  more  cautious  in 
her  religious  ventures  even  at  home.  Still  she 
continued  her  correspondence  with  Calvin,  and 
she  encouraged  Marot  to  render  the  Psalms 
into  French  verse.  This  book  when  published 
was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  Marot 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  a  foreign  land,  where  he 
died.  This  condemnation,  however,  was  a 
special  recommendation  of  the  Psalms  to  the 
Reformed  Church,  by  whom  they  were  used 
for  more  than  a  century.  They  were  then 
rejuvenated  by  various  authors,  and  some  of 
them  are  still  favorites. 

Margaret  spent  all  the  latter  part  of  her  life 
in  her  States,  living  in  a  simplicity  and  retire- 
ment that  exactly  suited  her  tastes,  and  some 
touching  anecdotes  are  told  of  her  private 
benevolence.  She  was  a  wise  and  gracious 
sovereign,  and  deserved  the  love  and  reverence 
that  she  received  from  her  subjects.  "No  one," 
she  would  say,  "  ought  to  go  away  sorrowful 
from  an  interview  with  a  prince.     Kings  and 


princes  are  not  the  lords  and  masters  of  the 
poor;  they  are  but  the  ministers  whom  God 
has  ordained  to  succor  and  console  them."  She 
expired  on  the  21st  of  December,  1549,  nearly 
three  years  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  by 
whose  loss  she  had  been  greatly  afflicted.  She 
died  as  she  had  lived,  in  the  Catholic  faith, 
having  never  had  the  courage  to  break  formally 
with  the  Romish  Church.  This  indecisive  atti- 
tude, this  profession  of  a  faith  which  she  did 
not  believe,  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
reproaches  against  Margaret,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  clear  them  entirely  away.  They 
remain  as  stains  upon  her  otherwise  amiable 
and  irreproachable  character.  There  are  prin- 
ciples far  above  all  human  consideration  which 
do  not  admit  of  temporizing  or  compromises. 
In  marked  contrast  with  this  striking  defect  in 
Margaret  stands  out  the  brilliant  character  of 
her  daughter,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  which  we  will 
consider  in  another  paper. 


LOST  AND  FOUND. 
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Lost,  lost  in  the  river  of  death 

A  maiden  with  golden  hair; 
She  was  borne  away  on  a  Summer  day, 

0,  who  can  tell  me  where? 
Away  from  the  light  of  our  aching  sight, 

From  sob,  and  tear,  and  prayer; 
Lost,  lost,  lost,  lost, 

0,  who  can  tell  me  where? 
Eighteen  years  had  the  maiden  lived; 

Shall  we  see  her  nevermore? 
0,  look  for  her  long,  for  the  waves  are  strong, 

They  may  dash  her  on  the  shore; 
Once  clasped  to  my  heart  we  would  never  part 

Till  this  troublous  life  is  o'er; 
Lost,  lost,  lost,  lost, 

Shall  we  find  her  nevermore? 
Ye  will  know  her  quick  by  her  long  bright  hair 

When  she  floateth  up  to  sight; 
Her  brow  is  as  fair  as  a  snow-flake  pure, 

And  her  eyes  have  a  tender  light; 
On  the  fairest  flower  of  our  garden  bower 

Fell  soonest  the  cold,  cold  blight; 
Lost,  lost,  lost,  lost 

To  my  aching,  earthly  sight. 
Found,  found,  by  the  angels  found, 

Cast  up  on  the  other  side; 
Forgive  me,  Lord,  but  it  seemeth  strange, 

And  the  river  looked  so  wide, 
That  I  feared  the  child  in  the  billows  wild 

Would  sink,  for  I  saw  no  guide; 
But  found,  found,  by  the  angels  found, 

She  is  walking  by  thy  side; 
0,  lost  and  found, 
And  forever  crowned — 

Redeemed  and  sanctified! 


GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS. 
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GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS. 


BY     MBS.     S.     M.     I.     HENBT. 


Gloria  in  Excelsis! 

The  Lord  Jehovah  reigns! 
The  heavens  reveal  his  glory, 

The  earth  his  grace  proclaims! 
Rejoice,  rejoice  ye  people, 

The  cloudy  pillar  burns 
For  thee  with  wondrous  brightness; 

His  hand  the  ocean  turns 
Back  with  its  crimson  waters, 

And  lo!  a  path  is  spread 
Where  thou  shalt  walk  in  safety 

Deep  in  the  ocean's  bed. 

Gloria  in  Excelsis! 

Shall  not  the  people  sing 
Until  the  highest  arches 

With  glad  thanksgivings  ring? 
Ay,  unto  God  be  glory, 

Who  gave  our  armies  strength, 
And  on  the  field  of  carnage 

The  olive  plants  at  length, 
Whose  leaves  shall  scatter  blessings 

Wherever  they  may  fall, 
The  language  of  whose  blossoms 

Speaks  freedom  unto  all. 

Gloria  in  Excelsis! 

It  is  a  nation's  song, 
Lifted  from  tears  and  darkness 

Where  it  hath  waited  long; 
From  many  a  lonely  hearth-stone 

On  which  the  fire  is  dim, 
Blending  with  sighs  of  sorrow, 

And  many  a  funeral  hymn. 
But  God  forgives  the  sorrow, 

For  lo!  a  Jesus  wept 
In  sadness  and  compassion 

Where  lowly  Lazarus  slept. 
And  down  by  Southern  rivers, 

On  many  a  battle  plain, 
There  sleep  a  hundred  thousand 

For  God  and  freedom  slain. 
Yet  as  we  lay  our  tribute 

Upon  each  hallowed  grave, 
We  look  to  where  our  banner 

Above  doth  proudly  wave, 
And  praise  the  great  Jehovah 

Whose  arm  had  power  to  save. 

Gloria  in  Excelsis! 

Hark,  how  the  anthem  swells 
Grandly  from  booming  cannon, 

Sweetly  from  chiming  bells! 
From  ocean  unto  ocean, 

Again  and  yet  again, 
The  hills  break  forth  in  singing, 

The  vales  repeat  the  strain; 
To  God  be  highest  glory 

And  everlasting  song; 
Unto  the  people  gladness, 

For  they  have  sorrowed  long; 
Unto  the  people  gladness 

For  agony  and  tears, 


The  crown  of  peace  for  mourning 

Thro'  all  the  coming  years; 
Freedom  for  every  captive, 

All  honor  to  the  brave, 
And  wreaths  of  sweetest  flowers 

For  every  soldier's  grave; 
A  grander  peal  of  music 

O'er  all  the  land  and  sea, 
Wherever  floats  our  banner, 

The  ensign  of  the  free; 
And  unto  God  the  anthem 

That  loving  lips  prolong, 
Honor,  and  highest  glory, 

And  everlasting  song. 


AFTER  THREE  TEARS. 


BY    AVANELLE     L.     HOLMES. 


I  AM  so  happy!  so  happy! 

My  heart  is  as  glad  as  a  bird's, 
And  the  cry  of  its  wild,  wild  joy 

I  can  scarce  frame  into  words; 
There  's  a  thrill  of  glad  exultation, 

And  a  gush  of  thanks  unto  God, 
Who  pitied  me  "  like  as  a  father  " 

When  I  bowed  to  the  chastening  rod, 
And  gave  me  my  gift  from  the  altar 

Without  requiring  his  blood. 
I  am  so  happy!  so  happy! 

My  heart  is  half  wild  with  glee; 
No  more  weary  days  of  waiting, 

No  more  nights  of  weeping  for  me, 
For  a  manly  form  is  beside  me, 

My  head  leans  on  a  manly  breast, 
And  the  kiss  of  my  soldier  brother 

On  my  quivering  lips  is  pressed. 
0,  God,  I  thank  thee!  I  thank  thee! 

Thou  hast  guided  him  back  to  his  rest. 
I  am  so  happy!  so  happy! 

Brother,  dear  brother,  the  years 
That  have  passed  since  we  met  are  forgotten, 

With  all  their  trials  and  tears, 
It  seems  but  yester  morning 

That  I  kissed  you  "  good-by  "  at  the  door; 
And  now  in  the  hush  of  evening 

I  welcome  you  home  once  more, 
Just  the  same  dear  brown-cheeked  brother 

That  I  loved  in  the  days  of  yore. 

I  am  so  happy!  so  happy! 

Father,  I  trusted  in  thee, 
And  the  truth  of  thy  blessed  promise 

Thou  hast  sweetly  fulfilled  to  me. 
I  thank  thee,  0  God,  for  the  trial 

That  taught  me  to  leave  all  my  care 
At  the  mercy-seat  of  my  Father, 

Who  helped  me  those  trials  to  bear; 
I  thank  thee  that  danger  and  hardships 

Must  yield  to  the  power  of  prayer. 


Talents  are  nurtured  best  in  solitude, 
But  character  on  life's  tempestuous  sea.- 


■Goethc 
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CHRIST  AS  A  REFORMER. 
FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  PERE  FELIX. 


BY    COBA    A.    LACKOIX. 


GREAT  creations,  before  their  execution,  pre- 
suppose tbe  union  of  these  two  things,  a 
great  idea  and  a  strong  will.  Effective  works 
spring  only  from  the  harmonious  cooperation 
of  these  two  powers.  Strength  of  intellect 
without  strength  of  will  is  abortive  and  sterile, 
while  strength  of  will  without  strength  of  in- 
tellect only  results  in  disaster  and  ruin.  Hence 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  work  of 
a  divine  reformer,  not  only  to  have  an  idea 
which  no  human  being  could  originate,  but  it 
is  even  more  necessary  and  more  difficult  to 
have  a  will  as  great  as  his  idea  and  a  resolution 
or  determination  on  a  level  with  his  conception. 
And  in  contemplating  the  work  of  Christ  as  a 
reformer,  we  can  not  fail  to  observe  this  to  be 
true  with  regard  to  it. 

He  who  wills  small  things  demonstrates  him- 
self to  be  small;  he  who  wills  great  deeds  shows 
himself  to  be  great;  and  he  who  wills  that 
which  man  has  not  power  to  will  demonstrates 
himself  to  be  God.  As  a  reformer  what  has 
Christ  willed?  He  has  willed  that  which  he 
has  conceived;  he  has  determined  that  his  con- 
ception should  become  history;  that  humanity 
should  become  his  idea  itself  incorporated  in 
man.  This  idea  you  have  already  contemplated: 
it  was  a  kingdom  of  souls  without  limits  in 
space  or  in  duration — a  kingdom  supernatural, 
universal,  immortal,  and  he  in  the  midst,  al- 
ways the  living  center  of  this  humanity,  joined 
to  him  and  gravitating  around  him.  The  con- 
ception was  much;  it  was  even  divine;  for  it 
was  that  which  man  could  not  conceive;  but  to 
will  it  as  he  conceived  it,  wholly  by  himself,  to 
resolve  it  without  borrowing  aid  from  any  for- 
eign will  whatever,  to  will  it  finally  at  a  single 
stroke  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  even  to 
the  end  by  a  will  full  and  perfect,  without  hes- 
itation and  without  any  change,  certainly  you 
must  confess  this  is  adding  the  divine  to  the 
divine.  It  is  thus  that  Jesus  Christ  determined 
the  realization  of  his  idea  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  design. 

It  is  in  vain  that  antichristian  criticism, 
reading  the  Gospels  with  blindfolded  eyes,  pre- 
tends to  deny  to  Christ  the  entire  governing 
power  over  his  will  and  the  absolute  perfection 
of  his  determination  as  it  denies  to  him  the 
absolute  ownership  of  his  idea  and  the  instant- 
aneous fullness  of  its  conception;  in  vain  does 
it  imagine  in  him  any  borrowed  will  whatever, 
any   tremblings  of  doubt   and   hesitation.     Of 


these  pretended  borrowings  made  upon  foreign 
wills — of  these  hesitations  and  misgivings  of 
Christ  in  the  presence  of  his  determination 
there  is  not  a  trace,  not  a  syllable,  not  a  word 
in  the  whole  Gospel.  There,  on  every  page, 
this  appears  in  Jesus  Christ — a  will  his  own, 
vast,  personal  as  his  idea,  and,  like  his  idea, 
arriving  at  once  at  its  fullness  and  perfection. 

We  might  well  stop  here;  for  a  will  entirely 
adequate  to  a  conception  so  miraculous,  is  itself 
a  miracle  still  more  astonishing.  Yet  there  are, 
in  this  resolution  of  Jesus  Christ,  other  aspects 
in  which  the  divine  shines  forth  in  an  increas- 
ing light,  which  complete  the  clearness  of  the 
demonstration.  If  you  consider  attentively  and 
view  upon  all  sides  this  resolution  of  the  re- 
former, you  will  there  meet  peculiarities  which 
astonish  your  reason,  and  which  nothing  human 
could  suffice  to  explain.  At  the  outset  you 
will  discover  something  miraculous;  the  abso- 
lute calmness  of  Christ  in  full  view  of  all  that 
which  he  must  do  and  of  all  the  obstacles  he 
must  meet.  Could  human  will  ever  conduct 
itself  with  such  serenity  in  such  a  situation? 
Behold  these  sovereign  words  spoken  with  a 
calmness  so  divine:  "All  power  is  given  unto 
me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  lo,  1  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world."  Great  God!  in 
the  presence  of  so  gigantic  a  design  what  self- 
possession,  what  superhuman  calmness!  Where 
is  the  appearance  of  agitation,  of  trouble,  of 
any  anxiety  whatever?  Compare  these  words 
with  those  uttered  by  fanatics  and  enthusiasts 
during  the  storms  of  revolutions.  What  a  dif- 
ference! Men  are  agitated  over  trifles;  they 
are  weak.  Agitation  is  the  sign  of  weakness. 
Jesus  Christ  is  strong;  he  is  strong  with  a  su- 
perhuman strength,  and  his  calmness  only  the 
majesty  of  this  divine  power. 

Even  those  enterprises  of  men  esteemed  the 
most  weighty  are  only  the  sports  of  children. 
The  nations  of  the  earth  weary  themselves  in 
pursuing  empty  forms  and  sounding  nothings. 
A  word  is  sufficient  to  give  them  trembling  of 
heart  and  dizziness  of  the  brain.  And  yet  to 
what  end  are  all  these  political  commotions  and 
social  convulsions?  They  aim  only  at  substitu- 
ting one  ephemeral  form  for  another,  the  gov- 
ernment of  to-day  for  that  of  yesterday,  the 
master  of  to-morrow  for  the  master  of  to-day; 
in  other  words,  to  continue  under  another  name 
the  reality  of  the  dependence  or  servitude  with- 
out changing  the  intimate  relations  of  life. 
And  yet  in  the  accomplishing  of  these  what 
noise,  what   clamors,   what  haste,   what  fever, 
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not  only  in  the  people,  but  in  their  agitators! 
But  Jesus  Christ  comes  to  stir  all  things  from 
their  foundations,  to  rouse  the  universe,  to  cre- 
ate a  new  world,  and  yet  how  placid!  In  send- 
ing embassadors  to  all  nations  he  feels  that  he 
has  authority,  and  that  in  overturning  the 
world  he  will  be  in  his  place;  he  is  not  moved. 
Yet  mark  well;  he  advances  not  blindly  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  immense  work;  he  knows 
what  he  is  going  to  do;  he  measures  the  obsta- 
cles; he  sees  the  difficulties.  And  it  is  this 
above  all  which  shows  us  his  divinity.  It  pre- 
supposes in  him  a  full  vision  of  his  work  and  a 
clear  sight  of  his  difficulties.  Men,  even  in  the 
common  ranks,  in  face  of  some  great  thing  to 
be  done,  have  sometimes  showed  a  calmness 
and  daring  which  was  imposing  to  the  people, 
but  it  was  because  of  their  ignorance;  they  saw 
not,  neither  measured  the  difficulties.  Christ 
sees  all,  foresees  all.  He  announces  to  his 
friends  all  that  can  frighten  them — hate,  perse- 
cution, and  death — yet  his  resolution  is  as  tran- 
quil as  it  is  inflexible.  He  bears  this  serenity 
divinely  every-where;  before  the  people  and 
before  his  judges;  in  the  shadow  of  his  death 
and  in  the  light  of  his  resurrection. 

Now  contemplate  his  absolute  independence 
of  men  and  things  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  work.  All  founders  of  institutions,  all  re- 
formers of  the  people,  all  conquerors  and  re- 
storers of  empires  have  submitted  themselves 
to  this  law  of  necessity;  they  have  been  obliged 
to  depend  on  the  times  and  often  to  make  com- 
pact with  circumstances.  They  have  been 
borne  along  by  the  wave  of  events.  By  some 
happy  stroke  of  genius  they  have  been  enabled 
to  divine  the  meaning  of  the  passing  breath; 
they  have  caught  the  sound  of  the  striking 
hour.  They  seized  the  hour  and  inspired  the 
breath,  and  this  was  their  fortune.  It  is  not 
thus  with  the  conquest  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
transformation  which  he  accomplishes  in  the 
world.  He  demands  no  aid  from  events  in  or- 
der to  sustain  his  will  and  to  encourage  his 
resolution.  He  invokes  neither  the  complicity 
of  the  age  nor  of  things  to  aid  his  designs. 
Instead  of  following  the  event,  he  braves  it;  in- 
stead of  bending  his  will  to  the  necessities  of 
circumstances,  he  bends  circumstances  to  the 
sovereignty  of  his  will.  In  place  of  doing  as 
all  human  reformers  who  hurl  themselves  into 
the  torrent  to  be  carried  along  by  it  rather 
than  to  lead  its  course,  he  makes  to  flow 
back  toward  its  source,  like  the  Jordan,  the 
stream  which  bears  all  cotemporary  humanity. 
In  a  word,  his  purpose  is  absolutely  independ- 
ent of  things,  events,  and  men.  In  the  work 
which   he   designs   accomplishing   he   takes   no 


account  of  men.  Of  what  matter  to  him  are 
opinions,  parties,  factions,  loves  or  hates,  sym- 
pathies or  antipathies  or  men?  He  disdains 
them,  not  for  the  contempt  he  has  for  them, 
but  from  the  sense  of  power  he  feels  within 
himself. 

All  human  reformers  have  been  compelled 
more  or  less  to  yield  to  the  bias  of  parties, 
opinions,  factions,  or  of  men.  Christ,  on  the  con- 
trary, makes  men  to  work  with  him.  Philoso- 
phers wait  upon  him  in  order  to  combat  him; 
he  takes  no  account  of  them,  no  more  than  as 
if  there  never  were  and  never  were  to  be  any 
philosophers  in  the  world.  Politicians  look  to. 
him  with  sword  in  hand  ready  to  smother  in 
the  blood  of  his  friends,  his  idea,  and  his  insti- 
tution. He  fears  not  these  earthly  powers,  and 
for  the  triumph  of  his  work  he  will  demand 
nothing  of  them,  not  even  tolerance  and  the 
right  of  citizenship. 

He  wills  and  this  is  all.  He  depends  upon 
his  will,  and,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  he 
dares  to  depend,  in  advance,  upon  the  will  of 
others.  He  intends  that  men  shall  never  fail 
him.  He  makes  sure  calculation  that  he  will 
find  them  in  all  places,  in  all  times,  in  all 
ranks,  and  in  all  degrees  of  the  social  hierarchy 
to  serve  his  purpose;  and  that  without  yielding 
any  thing  whatever  to  their  interests,  ideas,  or 
passions. 

Now,  how  can  you  explain  this  thing,  which 
evidently  is  not  of  man?  I  answer,  by  another 
which  is  still  less  so,  the  certainty  of  success 
before  the  accomplishment.  That  which  de- 
monstrates divinity  more  than  all  else,  in  the 
resolution  of  Jesus  Christ,  is,  that  in  full  view 
of  all  the  naturally  impossible  prospects  he  is 
so  sure  of  triumph  that  he  dares  prophesy  it 
beforehand.  His  will  appears  so  astonishing, 
so  humanly  absurd,  so  inconceivably  irrational, 
that  if  you  forget  for  a  moment  that  he  who 
bears  it  in  his  soul  is  God,  you  are  forced  to 
inflict  upon  him  the  opprobrium  of  an  extrava- 
gance which  dishonors  him,  and  in  place  of  an 
illustrious  founder  you  can  see  in  him  only  a 
dreamer  made  fanatical  by  his  ambition — a  sup- 
position which  is  revolting,  and  which  all  within 
you  as  well  as  without  repels.  And  yet  this 
certainty  of  Christ  as  a  reformer  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  deny  or  even  question.  This  boldness 
of  the  prophet  announcing  himself  the  success 
of  his  work  is  engraven  in  brilliant  characters 
on  the  pages  of  the  Gospels:  "Thou  art  Peter; 
and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church; 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it."  What  words!  and  in  these  words  what 
divinity!  Jesus  Christ  is  sure  of  his  work;  he 
counts  not  upon  any  emergency,  as  if  it  were 
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possible  to  fail;  he  demonstrates  it  as  if  it 
already  existed.  He  is  confident  of  things,  of 
times,  of  men,  of  himself,  and  finally  of  his  in- 
defectible life  and  of  his  inevitable  triumphs. 
Nor  does  he  conceal  this  certainty  as  a  mystery 
in  the  sanctuary  of  his  secret  thoughts;  he  ex- 
presses it  in  words;  he  announces  it  boldly  to 
the  public;  and  in  the  presence  of  his  own  age 
beholding  him  and  of  posterity  expecting  him, 
he  makes  a  prophecy  of  his  future  triumph  the 
most  precise,  the  most  solemn  which  could  ever 
come  from  the  mouth  of  any  prophet.  Who,  I 
pray,  has  ever  dared  any  thing  like  this?  Did 
Plato?  did  Lycurgus?  did  Mohammed?  These 
men  were  too  wise  to  brave  thus  the  jeers  of 
the  present  and  the  contradictions  of  the  future. 
Christ  has  no  fear  of  the  ridicule  of  the  ages 
nor  of  the  contradictions  of  history.  He  places 
so  high  both  his  confidence  in  his  word  and  in 
his  resolve  in  his  prophecy,  that  if  a  single  day 
should  fail  him  through  all  ages,  humanly 
speaking,  he  is  lost,  for  he  will  be  convicted  of 
impotence  and  falsehood.  If  he  is  foiled  in  a 
single  age  it  is  the  end  of  his  glory.  His  will 
is  conquered  and  his  word  made  foolish,  for  he 
publicly  promised  himself  all  ages  and  in  every 
age  a  signal  triumph;  he  said:  JPortae  inferi 
non  prcevalebunt ! 

After  the  miracle  of  the  conception  and  of 
the  idea,  you  now  behold  the  miracle  of  the 
resolution  and  of  the  will;  a  will  not  only 
equaled  the  idea  and  full  as  the  conception 
itself,  but  more,  a  will  of  a  divine  serenity  in 
full  view  of  the  work  and  all  its  obstacles;  a 
will  of  a  divine  independence  of  all  relations  to 
other  things,  whether  men  or  events;  finally,  a 
will  divinely  sure,  itself  announcing  before  the 
uncertainties  of  every  age  the  certainty  of  its 
triumph. 

Now,  whoever,  placing  opposite  to  each  other 
the  mystery  of  this  will  and  the  mystery  of 
this  idea,  two  miracles  which  mutually  confirm 
each  other — whoever,  having  searched  to  their 
foundations  these  two  phenomena,  dares  to  cry, 
It  is  human,  it  must  be  said  of  that  one  that 
he  has  looked  without  seeing,  he  has  read  with- 
out comprehending,  that  he  has  affirmed  with- 
out knowledge,  and  that  his  soul,  first  shut  to 
the  testimony  of  the  truth,  is  rebellious  to  the 
evidence  of  the  miraculous. 


An  upright  is  always  easier  than  a  stooping 
posture,  because  it  is  more  natural  and  one 
part  is  better  supported  by  another;  so  it  is 
easier  to  be  an  honest  man  than  a  knave.  It 
is  also  more  graceful. 


A  NIGHT  IN  THE  HAREM. 
FEOM  "DOMESTIC  LIFE  IN  PALESTINE. 


AFTER  a  very  difficult  ascent  over  smooth 
slabs  of  rock  and  loose  stones,  like  a  steep 
and  irregular  stairway,  we  reached  Arrabeh. 
It  was  past  mid-day,  and  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents  as  we  entered  its  great  iron-bound, 
well-guarded  gates.  This  is  one  of  the  best- 
walled  towns  in  Palestine,  but  is  almost  un- 
known to  travelers,  being  out  of  the  usual  route. 
It  is  not  even  mentioned  in  Murray's  Hand- 
Book,  but  is  marked  on  his  map. 

The  houses  all  looked  like  small  castles;  they 
are  square,  and  with  parapets  round  their  flat, 
terraced  roofs.  We  went  direct  to  the  residence 
of  Mohammed  Bek  Abdul  Hady,  the  Governor 
of  the  town.  His  house,  like  all  Moslem  town- 
houses,  was  divided  into  two  distinct  parts;  the 
men  occupying  one  part,  called  the  divan,  and 
the  ladies  living  in  the  other,  which  is  called 
the  harem.  The  ground-floor  was  occupied  by 
horses  and  soldiers,  and  there  our  attendants 
and  servants  were  lodged.  We  mounted  an 
uncovered  stone  staircase,  crossed  a  large  court- 
yard, and  entered  the  divan — a  vaulted  cham- 
ber, with  wide,  arched  windows  on  three  sides, 
commanding  views  of  the  valley  and  the  town- 
gate.  The  deep,  low  window-seats  were  cush- 
ioned and  carpeted.  Here  no  ladies  ever  ap- 
pear; I  was  told  afterward  that  I  was  the  only 
woman  who  had  ever  crossed  its  threshold.  We 
found  that  the  Governor  himself  was  absent, 
but  we  were  very  courteously  received  by  his 
relations;  and  they  said,  kissing  our  hands, 
"This  house  is  your  house,  and  we  are  at  your 
service."  They  expressed  great  surprise  to  see 
us  on  a  journey  while  the  country  was  so  dis- 
turbed. They  said  that  every  day  there  were 
skirmishes  in  the  neighborhood,  and  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  people  had  been  killed 
within  a  few  days.  Flocks  were  stolen,  and 
camels  were  constantly  waylaid  and  robbed  of 
their  burdens.  A  battle  had  been  fought  on 
the  previous  day,  near  to  Arrabeh,  and  many 
lives  were  sacrificed.  The  sons  and  nephews  of 
the  Governor  told  us  about  it.  They  were  en- 
gaged in  the  fight.  One  boy  of  about  sixteen 
years  of  age  showed  us  how  he  threw  himself 
on  the  ground  and  pretended  to  be  dead,  and 
thus  escaped  a  death-blow.  He  exhibited  his 
spear  stained  with  blood,  and  his  pistols,  of 
which  he  was  very  proud.  They  were  of  En- 
glish manufacture. 

The  younger  sons,  about  ten  and  eleven  years 
of  age,  were  told  to  conduct  me  to  the  harem. 
They  carefully  led  me  over  terraced  roofs, 
through  courts,  and  halls,  and  passages,  till  we 
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reached  the  female  quarter.  I  was  taken  to  a 
large  vaulted  room,  with  whitewashed  walls 
and  stone  floors,  lighted  only  from  the  wide- 
open  door;  for,  as  glass  casements  are  not  used, 
the  wooden  window-shutters  were  closed  to 
keep  out  the  rain.  My  young  guides,  Selim 
and  Said,  ran  before  me,  and  cried  out  exult- 
ingly,  "An  English  girl!  an  English  girl!  come! 
see!"  I  entered,  and  in  a  moment  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  little  crowd  of  women,  dressed  in 
very  brilliant  costumes.  They  were  of  various 
complexions — from  the  dark  Abyssinian  slave- 
girls  in  crimson  and  silver,  to  the  olive  and 
bronze-colored  Arabs  in  violet  and  gold. 

They  pounced  upon  me  as  if  1  were  a  new 
toy  for  them ;  they  kissed  me  one  after  another, 
and  stroked  my  face.  They  had  never  seen  a 
European,  and  told  me  that  no  daughter  of  the 
Franks  had  ever  entered  their  town  before. 
They  said,  "Be  welcome,  0  sister  from  a  far 
country;  this  house  is  yours,  and  we  are  your 
servants."  Then  they  asked  me  with  whom, 
and  how,  and  whence  I  had  come.  The  ladies 
wore  full,  long  trowsers,  made  of  colored  silk; 
short,  tight  jackets,  made  of  cloth  or  velvet, 
embroidered  with  gold;  and  flowers  and  jewels 
in  their  head-dresses.  The  servants  wore  cot- 
ton suits,  and  the  slaves  red  cloth.  They  won- 
dered to  see  my  plain,  long,  dark  riding-dress 
and  hat.  I  told  them  that  I  wished  to  change 
my  clothes,  as  they  were  wet. 

The  boys  went  to  order  my  portmanteau  to 
be  brought  to  the  precincts  of  the  harem,  and 
then  two  slaves  fetched  it.  As  soon  as  I  had 
unlocked  it,  the  ladies,  servants,  and  children, 
one  and  all,  began  examining  its  contents.  In 
a  minute  or  two  it  was  actually  almost  empty. 
Mantles,  morning  and  evening-dresses,  night- 
gowns, and  collars  were  passing  from  hand  to 
hand;  and,  as  the  uses  of  them  were  not  known, 
they  were  put  on  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  ways. 
One  of  the  girls  took  a  little  lace-collar,  and 
placed  it  tastefully  on  her  forehead.  She 
thought  that  it  was  part  of  a  head-dress.  I 
was  very  much  amused,  but  was  obliged  to  put 
a  stop  to  their  mischief  by  telling  them  to  put 
every  thing  back  into  the  box;  they  did  so  di- 
rectly. I  had  already  discovered  that  Arab 
women  are  like  children;  they  almost  always 
submit  immediately  to  gentle  but  unhesitating 
firmness. 

Then  I  dressed  in  the  same  room;  for  they 
said  that  they  had  not  any  other  for  their  use. 
I  fancy  it  was  because  they  wished  to  see  all 
my  clothes,  and  how  I  put  them  on;  theirs  be- 
ing so  very  different  from  ours.  They  told  me 
that  I  wore  too  many  dresses  at  the  same  time. 
They  wear  only  a  shirt  of  thin  cotton  or  crape, 


made  high  to  the  throat,  open  at  the  bosom, 
and  with  long,  wide  sleeves;  very  full  trowsers, 
drawn  in  and  tied  round  the  waist  and  below 
the  knee,  but  falling  in  graceful  folds  nearly  to 
the  ground;  and  an  open,  short  jacket,  with  a 
shawl  tied  round  the  waist  like  a  sash  or  girdle. 
They  kindly  sent  away  my  wet  garments  to  be 
dried  at  the  oven,  and  made  a  comfortable  seat 
of  cushions  for  me  on  the  floor.  One  lady 
made  some  sweet  sherbet  of  pomegranates,  and 
handed  it  to  me.  A  second  brought  me  coffee 
in  a  little  china  cup  without  any  handle,  held 
in  another  one,  exactly  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  a  common  egg-cup,  made  of  prettily-em- 
bossed and  chased  silver. 

Then  Sit  Habibi  sat  by  my  side  smoking  a 
narghile,  and  in  answer  to  my  questions  she 
told  me  that  she  was  the  eldest  wife  of  Mo- 
hammed Bek,  the  Governor  of  Arrabeh,  and  she 
pointed  out  to  me  two  other  ladies  who  were 
also  his  wives.  Then,  at  my  request,  she  intro- 
duced to  me  the  three  wives  of  Saleh  Bek,  the 
Governor  of  Haifa.  They  were  very  much  as- 
tonished when  I  told  them  that  I  knew  their 
husband,  Saleh  Bek,  very  well,  and  brought 
messages  from  him.  They  could  not  under- 
stand it,  as  they  had  never  heard  of  a  woman 
seeing  any  men  except  her  own  relations.  A 
Moslem  lady  may  not  even  see  her  future  hus- 
band till  the  wedding-day.  One  of  the  wives 
asked  me  rather  suspiciously  if  Saleh  Bek  had 
established  a  harem  at  Haifa.  I  soon  reassured 
and  satisfied  them  on  that  point.  They  all 
showed  much  curiosity  respecting  English  peo- 
ple. Werdeh,  which  means  rosy,  said,  "Is  your 
brother  handsome  and  strong?  Is  he  fair  to 
look  upon?  Are  all  the  people  of  your  country 
white?"  And  one  said,  "Why  do  you  travel 
about  without  your  women?" 

While  I  was  answering  these  questions  I  was 
taking  notice  of  the  room.  It  was  rather  low 
and  long,  the  floor  was  nearly  concealed  by  fine 
matting.  On  the  side  opposite  to  the  door  a 
narrow  mattress  was  spread;  it  was  covered 
with  a  strip  of  soft  carpet,  like  stair-carpeting. 
Cushions  and  pillows  cased  in  Oriental  silks, 
placed  on  the  mattress,  were  leaning  against 
the  wall,  and  thus  a  sort  of  low  sofa  was  formed, 
and  on  the  middle  of  this  I  was  seated,  sur- 
rounded by  the  ladies.  Opposite  to  us  on  each 
side  of  the  door  there  were  similar  seats  or  di- 
vans, where  several  women  and  girls  were  sit- 
ting smoking.  At  the  end  of  the  room,  on  my 
left  hand,  there  were  two  very  large  wooden 
chests,  painted  bright  red  and  garnished  with 
brass  locks  and  hinges  of  pretty  design.  Be- 
hind them  was  a  wide,  deep,  arched  recess  in 
the  wall,  where  mattresses  and  wadded  quilts 
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were  piled  up  one  on  the  other.  Mirrors  from 
Constantinople,  in  gilt  frames,  were  hanging  on 
each  side  of  this  recess.  On  my  right  hand,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  black  slaves  and 
servants  sat  on  a  rug,  taking  care  of  some  in- 
fants and  young  children  who  were  crying  and 
quarreling.  They  were  keeping  up  a  continual 
buzzing  chatter,  and  every  now  and  then  burst- 
ing out  into  little  shrieks  and  exclamations. 
The  floor  of  the  room  was  raised  about  six 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  court  without, 
except  a  square  space  just  within  the  door, 
where  the  women  put  off  their  high  clogs  or 
shoes  before  they  entered. 

Werdeh  and  Habibi  sat  by  me,  stroking  my 
hair  and  face  caressingly. '  They  wondered  that 
I  wore  no  head-dress  or  ornament  in  my  hair. 
The  youngest  wife  of  Saleh  Bek  of  Haifa,  named 
Helweh,  which  signifies  sweetness,  sat  close  by 
the  open  door  in  a  graceful  attitude.  She  was 
only  sixteen,  and  looked  so  pretty,  and  bright, 
and  merry,  that  I  opened  my  sketch-book  and 
took  her  portrait.  When  the  women  saw  what 
I  was  doing,  they  were  very  much  astonished, 
for  they  had  never  seen  any  one  draw  a  face  or 
any  thing  else;  indeed,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  Moslem  religion  to  do  so.  They 
cried  out,  "0  work  of  Allah!  There  is  the 
face  of  Helweh!  There  are  her  eyes  looking  at 
us,  and  there  is  the  coin  of  gold  on  her  neck, 
and  her  hand  holds  the  narghile.  0  wonder- 
ful!" Then  Helweh  came  shyly  to  see  the 
drawing,  and  she  asked  me  if  I  drew  her  be- 
cause she  was  the  prettiest.  I  told  her  that  I 
should  like  to  draw  any  one  who  would  sit 
near  to  the  door,  where  the  sunlight  was 
streaming  in.  Then  the  others  took  the  same 
seat  in  turn,  and  I  made  two  more  sketches, 
but  Helweh  was  by  far  the  prettiest.  She  had 
a  sweet  voice,  which  is  rather  unusual  among 
Arab  women,  and  was  simple  and  frank  in  her 
manners.  She  wore  yellow  silk  trowsers,  orna- 
mented at  the  sides  with  black  silk  braid.  Her 
yellow  pointed  slippers  were  turned  up  at  the 
toes.  She  wore  no  stockings.  Her  black  vel- 
vet jacket  was  embroidered  beautifully  with 
gold  thread,  and  a  purple,  red,  and  green  shawl, 
twisted  round  her  waist  rather  low,  served  for 
a  girdle.  A  wide  collar  of  gold  coins  encircled 
her  throat,  and  a  little,  shallow,  red  cloth  cap 
was  arranged  coquettishly  on  one  side  of  her 
well-shaped  head.  A  long  tassel,  springing 
from  perforated  gold  balls,  hung  from  it.  Her 
hair,  intertwined  with  silk  braid,  was  divided 
into  nine  plaits  and  fell  straight  over  her 
shoulders.  Little  jewels  and  pearls  were  fast- 
ened to  it.  Round  her  head,  over  her  red  cloth 
cap,  or  tarbush,  she  wore  strings  of  pearls  and 


coins  and  diamond  and  emerald  sprays,  and  lit- 
tle bunches  of  red,  yellow,  and  violet  everlast- 
ing flowers,  which  grow  wild  on  the  hills  in 
Palestine.  She  had  large,  dark  eyes.  The  eye- 
brows were  painted  thickly,  and  the  eyelids 
edged  with  kohl.  She  had  spots  of  blue  dye 
on  her  chest  and  on  her  chin,  and  a  blue  star 
tattooed  on  her  forehead.  The  women  were  all 
thus  ornamented,  more  or  less,  and  they  very 
much  wished  to  paint  and  tattoo  me  in  the 
same  way. 

Supper  was  brought  for  me  in  the  same  order 
as  dinner,  except  that  we  had,  in  addition,  a 
large  dish  filled  with  little  green  sausages. 
They  were  made  of  minced  meat  and  rice,  rolled 
up  in  leaves,  dressed  in  butter.  They  were 
very  nice.  Asme,  a  beautiful  girl  about  eight 
years  of  age — the  eldest  daughter  of  Saleh 
Bek — and  Selim,  ate  with  me.  The  ladies  stood 
in  attendance.  I  described  how  English  people 
sit  on  chairs,  round  a  high  table,  and  eat  from 
separate  plates,  using  knives,  and  forks,  and 
spoons;  and  how  men  and  women  eat  together. 
They  cried  out,  "0,  wonderful!"  For  they  had 
never  heard  of  a  woman  eating  in  the  presence 
of  a  man — not  even  with  her  husband  or 
father. 

After  this  I  was  very  tired,  and  I  asked  Sit 
Sara  to  let  me  sleep.  She  said,  "Let  us  walk 
out  on  the  terrace.  The  rain  is  over;  the  stars 
are  shining.  Let  us  walk  out,  0  my  daughter! 
and  the  room  shall  be  made  ready."  So  we 
strolled  on  the  terrace  of  the  harem  with 
Helweh.  There  were  red  watch-fires  on  the 
hills  around.  By  looking  through  the  round 
holes  in  the  parapets  we  could  see  people  in  the 
streets  below  us,  with  servants  carrying  lanterns 
before  them.  Bright  stars  shone  in  the  deep- 
purple  night  sky. 

I  was  led  across  the  court  into  a  square  room, 
and  introduced  to  the  fourth  and  youngest  wife 
of  the  Governor  of  Arrabeh.  I  had  not  even 
heard  of  her  before.  She  was  surrounded  by 
her  women  and  attendants,  and  was  sitting  on 
a  mattress  propped  up  by  pillows  and  cushions, 
and  partly  covered  by  a  silk  embroidered  lehaff. 
Her  head-dress  was  adorned  with  jewels,  and 
roses,  and  everlasting  flowers;  and  her  violet 
velvet  jacket  was  richly  embroidered.  Her 
cheeks  were  highly  rouged,  and  her  eyebrows 
painted.  Her  eyelids  were  newly  dressed  with 
kohl  and  her  hands  with  henna.  She  lifted  a 
little  swaddled  figure  from  under  some  heavy 
coverings,  and  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  her 
first-born  son;  he  was  seven  days  old,  and  his 
father  had  not  yet  seen  him.  The  mother  had 
hoped  and  prepared  for  the  pleasure  of  placing 
her  boy  in  his  arms  that  night,  but  he  had  not 
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returned  to  Arrabeh.  A  week  is  usually  al- 
lowed to  elapse  before  a  Moslem  father  sees  his 
new-born  child  or  its  mother,  and  the  eighth 
day  is  generally  kept  as  a  day  of  rejoicing  and 
congratulation.  Professional  singing  women  are 
hired  for  the  occasion. 

Coffee  was  made  for  me,  and  a  narghile  pre- 
pared; but  I  did  not  linger  long  with  the  young 
Moslem  mother  and  her  infant  son,  for  the  room 
was  so  overheated  that  I  could  scarcely  breathe. 
A  large  open  brazier,  filled  with  glowing  char- 
coal, stood  near  the  door,  and  the  air  and  every 
thing  in  the  place  seemed  to  be  impregnated 
with  an  oppressive  odor  of  musk.  Even  the 
coffee  and  the  fumes  of  the  narghile  were 
strongly  flavored  with  it.  I  was  very  glad  to 
be  in  the  fresh  air  again  on  the  starlit  terrace. 

When  we  went  back  into  the  large  room,  I 
found  that  it  had  been  nicely  swept.  In  one 
corner,  five  mattresses  were  placed,  one  on  the 
top  of  the  other,  with  a  red  silk  pillow,  and  a 
silk  embroidered  wadded  quilt,  lined  with  calico, 
arranged  nicely  as  a  bed  for  me.  I  rejoiced 
inwardly,  thinking  that  I  was  to  have  the  room 
to  myself.  But  very  soon  I  was  undeceived, 
for  seven  other  beds  were  spread  on  the  floor, 
each  formed  of  a  single  mattress  only,  with  a 
quilted  coverlid  and  pillow.  (If  a  Moslem 
wishes  to  pay  great  honor  to  a  guest,  several 
mattresses  are  piled  up  for  him  or  her  to  sleep 
upon,  and  these  gradations  of  respect  are  curi- 
ously observed.  Five  is  rather  a  high  figure, 
but  I  have  known  my  brother  to  have  seven 
spread  for  him.) 

I  found  that  all  the  ladies,  and  children,  and 
servants,  and  slaves,  were  to  sleep  in  the  same 
room  with  me!  Two  narrow  hammocks,  each 
about  a  3'ard  long,  were  taken  from  a  recess, 
and,  fastened  to  ropes,  suspended  from  iron 
rings  in  the  ceiling.  The  hammocks  were  ob- 
long frames,  made  of  the  strong  stems  of  palm 
fronds,  with  coarse  canvas  stretched  over  them. 
To  these,  two  swaddled  and  screaming  children 
were  securely  bound.  Eopes,  made  of  palm- 
fiber,  were  fastened  to  the  corners,  and  united 
and  plaited  together,  about  one  yard  above,  and 
then  fixed  to  strong  ropes  hanging  from  the 
ceiling.  The  four  corner  ropes  formed  a  tent- 
like frame-work  to  support  a  piece  of  muslin 
for  a  musketo  curtain. 

When  I  began  to  undress,  the  women  watched 
me  with  curiosity,  and  when  I  put  on  my 
nightgown  they  were  exceedingly  astonished, 
and  exclaimed,  "Where  are  you  going?  What 
are  you  going  to  do?"  and,  "Why  is  your  dress 
white?" 

They  made  no  change  in  their  dress  for  sleep- 
ing, and  there  they  were,  in  their  bright-colored 


clothes,  ready  for  bed  in  a  minute.  But  ihey 
stood  round  me  till  I  said,  "Good-night!"  They 
all  kissed  me,  wishing  me  good  dreams.  Then 
I  kneeled  down,  and  presently,  without  speak- 
ing to  them  again,  I  got  into  bed,  and  turned 
my  face  toward  the  wall,  thinking  over  the 
strange  day  I  had  spent.  I  tried  to  compose 
myself  for  sleep,  though  I  heard  the  women 
whispering  together. 

When  my  head  had  rested  for  about  five 
minutes  on  the  soft  red  silk  pillow,  I  felt  a 
hand  stroking  my  forehead,  and  heard  a  voice 
saying,  very  gently,  "  Ya  Habibi!"  that  is,  "0 
beloved!"  But  I  would  not  answer  directly,  as 
I  did  not  wish  to  be  roused  unnecessarily.  I 
waited  for  a  little  while,  and  my  face  was 
touched  again.  I  felt  a  kiss  on  my  forehead, 
and  the  voice  said,  "Miriam,  speak  to  us. 
Speak,  Miriam,  darling!"  I  could  not  resist 
any  longer,  so  I  turned  round  and  saw  Helweh, 
Saleh  Bek's  prettiest  wife,  leaning  over  me.  I 
said,  "What  is  it,  Sweetness?  what  can  I  do 
for  you?"  She  answered,  "What  did  you  do 
just  now,  when  you  kneeled  down  and  covered 
your  face  with  your  hands?"  I  sat  up,  and 
said  very  solemnly,  "I  spoke  to  God,  Helweh!" 
"What  did  you  say  to  him?"  said  Helweh.  I 
replied,  "  I  wish  to  sleep.  God  never  sleeps. 
I  have  asked  him  to  watch  over  me,  and  that  I 
may  fall  asleep,  remembering  that  he  never 
sleeps,  and  wake  up  remembering  his  presence. 
I  am  very  weak,  God  is  all-powerful.  I  have 
asked  him  to  strengthen  me  with  his  strength." 

By  this  time  all  the  ladies  were  sitting  round 
me  on  my  bed,  and  the  slaves  came  and  stood 
near.  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  know  their 
language  well  enough  to  explain  to  them  all  I 
had  thought  and  said.  But,  as  I  had  learned 
the  Lord's  Prayer  by  heart  in  Arabic,  I  re- 
peated it  to  them,  sentence  by  sentence,  slowly. 
When  I  began  thus,  "Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven,"  Helweh  directly  said,  "You  told  me 
that  your  father  was  in  London."  I  replied, 
"I  have  two  fathers,  Helweh:  one  in  London, 
who  does  not  know  that  I  am  here,  and  can 
not  know  till  I  write  and  tell  him;  and  a 
Heavenly  Father,  who  is  with  me  always — who 
is  here  now,  and  sees  and  hears  us.  He  is 
your  Father  also.  He  teaches  us  to  know  good 
from  evil  if  we  listen  to  him  and  obey  him." 
For  a  moment  there  was  perfect  silence.  They 
all  looked  startled,  and  as  if  they  felt  that  they 
were  in  the  presence  of  some  unseen  power. 
Then  Helweh  said,  "What  more  did  you  say?" 
I  continued  the  Lord's  Prayer;  and  when  I 
came  to  the  words,  "Give  us  day  by  day  our 
daily  bread,"  they  said,  "Can  not  you  make 
your  bread  yourself?"     The  passage,  "Forgive 
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us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  tres- 
pass against  us,"  is  particularly  forcible  in  the 
Arabic  language,  and  one  of  the  elder  women, 
who  was  rather  severe  and  relentless-looking, 
on  hearing  it,  said,  "Are  you  obliged  to  say 
that  every  day?"  As  if  she  thought  that  some- 
times it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so.  They  said, 
"Are  you  a  Moslem?"  I  answered,  "I  am  not 
called  a  Moslem;  but  I  am  your  sister,  made 
by  the  same  God,  who  is  the  one  only  God,  the 
God  of  all,  my  Father  and  your  Father."  They 
asked  me  if  I  knew  the  Koran,  and  were  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  I  had  read  it.  They  handed 
a  rosary  to  me,  saying,  "Do  you  know  that?" 
I  repeated  a  few  of  the  most  striking  and  com- 
prehensive attributes  very  carefully  and  slowly. 
Then  they  cried  out,  "Mashallah" — "The  En- 
glish girl  is  a  true  believer;"  and  the  impres- 
sionable, sensitive-looking  Abyssinian  slave- 
girls  said,  with  one  accord,  "  She  is  indeed  an 
angel!" 

After  talking  with  them  for  some  time,  and 
answering,  as  clearly  as  I  could,  their  earnest, 
shrewd,  and  child-like  questions,  I  said  "good- 
night" once  more.  So  they  kissed  me,  and 
smoothed  my  pillow.  But  though  I  was  fa- 
tigued bodily,  my  mind  was  so  thoroughly 
roused  and  interested,  that  I  could  not  imme- 
diately sleep.  I  watched  the  women  resting 
under  bright-colored  quilts,  with  their  heads  on 
low,  silken  pillows.  The  lantern  on  the  stool 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  lighted  up  the  coins 
and  jewels  on  their  head-dresses.  Now  and 
then  one  of  the  infants  cried,  and  its  mother  or 
a  slave  rose  to  quiet  it;  and  it  was  fed  without 
being  taken  from  its  hammock.  The  mother 
stood  upright  while  the  slave  inclined  the  ham- 
mock toward  her  for  a  few  minutes.  Then 
there  was  silence  again.  The  room  was  very 
close  and  warm,  and  the  faces  of  some  of  the 
sleepers  were  flushed.     At  last  I  slept  also. 


MY  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 


BY    W.    H .    PEAED. 


THE  SPIRIT'S  CONFLICT. 


God's  Holy  Spirit  and  man's  sin  can  not  live 
together  peaceably;  they  may  both  be  in  the 
same  heart,  but  they  can  not  both  reign  there, 
nor  can  they  both  be  quiet  there;  for  "the 
Spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh 
lusteth  against  the  Spirit;"  they  can  not  rest, 
but  there  will  be  a  perpetual  warring  in  the 
soul,  so  that  the  Christian  will  have  to  cry,  "  0 
wretched  man  that  I  am!  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death?"  But  in  due 
time  the  Spirit  will  drive  out  all  sin,  and  will 
present  us  blameless  before  the  throne  of  his 
Majesty  with  exceeding  great  joy. 


My  mother's  grave,  my  mother's  grave! 

0!  dreamless  is  her  slumber  there, 
And  drowsily  the  banners  wave 

O'er  her  that  was  so  chaste  and  fair! 
Yea,  love  is  dead  and  memory  faded! 

But  when  the  dew  is  on  the  brake, 
And  silence  sleeps  on  earth  and  sea, 

And  mourners  weep,  and  ghosts  awake, 
0,  then  she  cometh  back  to  me, 
In  her  cold  beauty  darkly  shaded! 
I  can  not  guess  her  face  or  form; 

But  what  to  me  is  form  or  face? 
I  do  not  ask  the  weary  worm 

To  give  me  back  each  buried  grace 
Of  glistening  eyes,  or  trailing  tresses! 

I  only  feel  that  she  is  here, 

And  that  we  meet,  and  that  we  part; 

And  that  I  drink  within  mine  ear, 
And  that  I  clasp  around  my  heart, 
Her  sweet  still  voice  and  soft  caresses! 
Not  in  the  waking  thought  by  day, 

Not  in  the  sightless  dream  by  night, 
Do  the  mild  tones  and  glances  play, 

Of  her  who  was  my  cradle's  light! 
But  in  some  twilight  of  calm  weather 

She  glides,  by  fancy  dimly  wrought, 
A  glittering  cloud,  a  darkling  beam, 

With  all  the  quiet  of  a  thought, 
And  all  the  passion  of  a  dream, 
Linked  in  a  golden  spell  together. 


OVER  THE  RIVER. 


E.    A  K  ERS. 


There  is  a  stream,  a  turbulent  stream, 

Its  banks  are  rugged  and  steep, 
And  we  start  and  shrink  as  we  near  its  brink, 

For  its  waters  are  dark  and  deep: 
But  we  all  must  cross  though  the  stream  is  cold, 

And  dark  as  the  yawning  grave; 
Yet  we  need  not  fear  with  the  Savior  near, 

To  ride  on  its  stormy  waves. 

There  is  a  shore,  a  radiant  shore, 

Just  on  the  other  side; 
And  with  eager  eye  we  its  glories  descry, 

As  into  the  harbor  we  glide; 
On  its  thither  bank  a  blood-washed  throng 

To  the  water's  brink  has  come, 
A  shining  band  with  harps  in  their  hands, 

To  bid  us  welcome  home. 
There  is  a  land,  a  beautiful  land, 

Where  saints  and  angels  dwell; 
Where  the  loved  and  blest  have  an  endless  rest, 

And  their  rapturous  anthems  swell: 
We  are  going  home  to  that  beautiful  land, 

Already  we  're  on  the  way, 
And  songs  of  praise  unceasing  we  '11  raise, 

In  that  home  of  endless  day. 


ALFRED   TENNYSON. 
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BY    MABTHA    D.     HABDIE. 


PERHAPS  no  late  English  poet  has  achieved 
a  fame  so  wide  and  praise  so  great  as 
Tennyson.  Writing  at  first,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  his  particular  class  on  themes  which,  how- 
ever well  treated,  have  little  interest  to  the 
masses,  he  has  lately  gone  farther  down,  nearer 
to  lowly  life  and  its  nobility,  and  in  proportion 
as  he  has  so  descended  has  his  fame  increased. 
His  first  book,  published,  we  believe,  in  1832, 
and  containing  Claribel  Lillian  and  other  of 
his  earliest  pieces,  was  denounced  by  the  Brit- 
ish critics.  The  booh  dropped  from  the  public 
mind  with  the  mass  of  other  poetry,  and  its 
author  seemed  to  do  the  same.  But  a  few 
years  later  appeared  a  second  book,  embracing 
his  former  poems  and  some  new  ones.  They 
were  well  received,  were  republished  here,  and 
Tennyson  was  acknowledged  as  a  poet.  Since 
that  time  he  has  gone  steadily  onward,  im- 
proving much,  and  with  every  new  book  gain- 
ing greater  fame.  How  many  copies  of  his 
first  book  were  sold  we  never  saw  stated,  but 
Enoch  Arden  has  already  reached  its  fifteenth 
thousand.  He  has  published  since  his  first 
book  Maud,  In  Memoriam,  The  Princess,  and 
the  Idyls  of  the  King;  lastly  the  Idyls  of  the 
Hearth. 

Tenn3rson  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
a  poet.  He  does  not,  like  Arnold,  incumber 
himself  with  philosophical  questions;  he  is  not, 
like  Bulwer,  a  plagiarist;  he  reminds  one  of 
Keats  in  the  melody  of  his  verse  and  beauty 
of  his  descriptions.  If  Poe's  definition  of 
poetry — "  a  rhythmical  creation  of  beauty  " — is 
to  be  received  on  this  ground,  certainly  we 
might  call  Tennyson  a  poet.  But  in  the  higher 
province  of  poetry — expression  of  noble  thought 
and  action — an  equally  high  place  might  be 
assigned  him.  The  soul  of  poetry  is  its  ex- 
pression of  truth.  The  chief  charm  of  Whit- 
tier's  poetry,  as  every  one  knows,  lies  in  this, 
and  Tennyson's  does  not  lack  it.  We  instance 
the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.  That  was 
thrown  off  at  a  heat,  while  most  of  his  poems 
are  evidently  very  carefully  written.  Here  is 
a  carefully-worded  picture; 

"I  loved  the  brimming  wave  that  swam 
Through  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill; 

The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam, 
The  pool  beneath  it,  never  still, 

The  meal-sacks  on  the  whitened  floor, 
The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel, 

The  very  air  about  the  door 

Made  misty  by  the  floating  meal." 
Vol.  XXV.— 39     . 


We  have  spoken  of  the  soul — we  can  find 
no  better  name  for  it — in  Tennyson's  poetry. 
It  is  shown  in  Locksley  Hall,  Maud,  and, 
though  in  a  different  way,  in  In  Memoriam. 
That  perfect  poem,  "  the  gospel  of  the  age," 
throbs  with  the  sorrow  of  a  strong  soul  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  change  of  season,  the 
landscape,  the  little  incidents  of  daily  life  are 
woven  into  one  perfect  whole,  and  made  of  in- 
terest because  of  the  friend  whose  life  and  loss 
are  seen  through  all.  It  was  a  simple  thing, 
the  loss  of  an  intimate  and  dearly-loved  friend; 
but  how  many  who  have  "  strung  their  losses 
on  a  rhyming  thread,"  have  produced  such 
balm  of  consolation,  such  comfort  to  the 
mourning  soul!     Here  are  a  few  verses: 

"  I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And,  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar  stairs, 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 
I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope, 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

So  runs  my  dream;  but  what  am  I? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

And  here  is  a  description  of  landscape: 

"I  wake,  I  rise;  from  end  to  end 
Of  all  the  landscape  underneath 
I  find  no  place  that  does  not  breathe 

Some  gracious  memory  of  my  friend. 

No  gray  old  grange,  or  lovely  fold, 
Or  low  morass,  or  whispering  reed, 
Or  simple  stile  from  mead  to  mead, 

Or  sheep-walk  up  the  windy  wold; 

Nor  hoary  knoll  of  ash  and  haw 
That  hears  the  latest  linnet  trill, 
Nor  quarry  trenched  along  the  hill 

And  haunted  by  the  wrangling  daw. 

But  each  has  pleased  a  kindred  eye, 
And  each  reflects  a  kindlier  day, 
And,  leaving  these  to  pass  away, 

I  think  once  more  he  seems  to  die." 

In  Mariana  Tennyson  says: 

"  Her  melancholy  eyes  divine, 
The  home  of  woe  without  a  tear." 

But  he  has  surpassed  that  in  one  line  in  "  In 
Memoriam:" 

"  Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer. ' 

And  so  one  might  fill  pages  with  extracts. 
The  poem  is  Tennyson's  best,  and  the  one  that 
will  endure  the  longest.  It  casi  not  be  read 
rapidly;    thought  and  study  are  necessary  to 
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appreciate  its  beauties;  but  once  found  they 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  From  a  short  poem 
entitled  "To  J.  S.,"  we  take  the  following, 
breathing  the  same  spirit,  though  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  as  many  parts  of  In  Memoriam : 

"  God  gives  us  love.     Something  to  love 
He  lends  us;  but  when  love  is  grown 
To  ripeness,  that  on  which  it-  throve 
Falls  off,  and  love  is  left  alone. 

'T  is  strange  that  those  we  lean  on  most, 
Those  in  whose  laps  our  limbs  are  nursed, 

Fall  into  shadow,  soonest  lost — 
Those  we  love  first  are  taken  first." 

Locksley  Hall  and  Maud  are  two  poems 
which  are  in  their  peculiar  tone  similar,  and 
are  best  considered  together.  The  heroes  of 
both  are  of  a  peculiar  temperament,  and  have 
received  a  harsh  education.  In  Locksley  Hall 
the  hero's  father  fell  "  in  wild  Mahratta  bat- 
tle," leaving  him  "a  selfish  uncle's  ward." 
But  he  loves  his  cousin  Amy,  and  believes 
himself  loved  in  return.  But  she  is  "shallow- 
hearted," 

"  Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs 

have  sung, 
Puppet  to  a  father's  threat,  and  servile  to  a  shrewish 

tongue." 

She  weds  another,  a  soulless  clown,  and  the 
maddened  lover  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  fiercest 
invective  against  society,  the  false  barriers  of 
customs,  the  slow  advance  of  science.  He 
recalls  his  boyish  dreams,  his  eager  hopes.  He 
declares  in  his  anger  that  the  barbarous  Orient 
is  better  than  these  sickly  civilized  lands. 

"Ah,  for  some  retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient  where  my  life  began  to 

beat, 
Or  to  burst  all  links  of   habit — then  to  wander  far 


On   from   island   unto  island  at  the  gateways  of   the 
day." 

The  reaction  from  this  comes  with  redoubled 
force: 

"  For  I  count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the  Chris- 
tian child." 

He  acknowledges  that  science  moves,  though 
slowly,  and  closes  thus: 

"  Not  in  vain  the  distant  beacons.     Forward,  forward 

let  us  range, 
Let  the  great  world   spin  forever  down   the  ringing 

grooves  of  change. 

Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the 

younger  day, 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 

Maud   is   a  much   longer   poem,  with   some 
plot,  very  carefully  elaborated,  and  with  many 


exquisite  passages;  but  there  is  in  it  the  same 
invective,  far  more  intensified,  at  the  times 
and  customs.  The  hero's  father,  maddened  by 
the  failure  of  a  "  great  speculation  "  which  has 
enriched  Maud's  father,  commits  suicide.  His 
mother  dies,  and  he  is  left 

"  Living  alone  in  an  empty  house, 

Here  half  hid  in  the  gleaming  wood, 

Where  I  hear  the  dead  at  midday  moan, 

And  the  shrieking  rush  of  the  wainscot  mouse, 
And  my  own  sad  name  in  corners  cried 

When  the  shiver  of  dancing  leaves  is  thrown 
About  its  echoing  chambers  wide, 

Till  a  morbid  hate  and  horror  have  grown 
Of  a  world  in  which  I  have  hardly  mixt, 
And  a  morbid,  eating  lichen  fixt 

On  a  heart  half  turned  to  stone." 

And  from  these  influences  the  hero  becomes  a 
misanthrope.  He  sees  the  miseries  of  the 
poor,  the  tricks  practiced  on  them  by  the  rich, 
and  cries  out  against  it.  He  sees  the  horrors 
of  peace  and  aches  for  war.  Only  extract  will 
give  any  idea  of  the  fierce  irony  and  anger  of 
the  poem: 

"  Peace  sitting  under  her  olive  and  slurring  the  days 
gone  by, 
When   the  poor  are  hoveled  and  hustled  together, 
each  sex  like  swine, 
When  only  the  ledger  lives,  and   when  only  not  all 
men  lie, 
Peace  in  her  vineyard — yes,  but  a  company  forges 
the  wine. 

And   the  vitriol   madness   flushes   up   in   the  ruffian's 
head, 
Till  the  filthy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yell  of  a  trampled 
wife, 
And  chalk,  and  alum,  and  plaster  are  sold  to  the  poor 
for  bread, 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very  means 
of  life." 

And  so  on,  verse  after  verse  of  the  bitterest 
irony  and  fiercest  condemnation.  Afterward, 
when  he  loves  and  is  loved,  things  change; 
even  nature  seems  different.  In  many  passages 
in  the  poem  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  hero, 
his  hate  of  Maud's  brother,  his  almost  unwill- 
ing love  for  Maud,  are  finely  shown.  In  the 
garden  scene  the  lover  conquers  the  misan- 
thrope completely.  Afterward  the  old  fever 
returns,  and  he  rejoices  in  the  prospect  of  war, 
"  the  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart 
of  fire."  The  poem  closes  leaving  him  the 
same  misanthropic  person  it  found  him,  and 
this  is  its  chief  defect.  Here  are  the  last 
lines: 

"  It  is  better  to   fight  with  the  good  than  to  rail  at 

the  ill 
I  have  left  with  my  native  land.    I  am  one  of  my  kind, 
I  embrace  the  purpose  of  God  and  the  doom  assigned." 
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The  difference  between  the  two  poems  will 
easily  be  seen.  In  the  first  the  eager,  dream- 
ing boy  is  changed  into  a  railer  at  the  times 
by  his  cousin's  desertion.  In  Maud,  on  the 
contrary,  the  hero  is  misanthropic  till  he  loves. 
The  poem  is  faulty  and  incomplete,  ending  in 
a  manner  that  is  in  direct  violation  of  poetical 
justice;  but  the  poem  contains  many  beautiful 
passages  that  redeem  its  defects.  The  parts 
describing  the  happiness  of  the  accepted  lover 
are  the  finest,  finding  their  culmination  in  the 
exquisite  and  often-quoted  garden-song. 

The  Princess  is  one  of  Tennyson's  longest 
and  most  complicated  poems,  though  not  his 
best.  It  is  the  story  of  a  princess,  who,  seeing 
how  inferior  to  man  woman  was  believed  to  be, 
left  her  father's  court  and  founded  a  great 
college  for  women.  She  gathered  about  her 
six  hundred  maidens,  and  instructed  them  in 
all  branches  of  science  that  men  are  taught. 
Ida  is  a  noble  rather  than  a  lovely  character, 
appealing  more  to  our  admiration  than  affec- 
tion. She  has  many  faults,  but  they  are  those 
of  education  rather  than  nature,  and  in  the 
end  she  nobly  atones  for  them  all.  She  is 
sincere  in  her  belief,  and  the  poem  has  many 
true  passages  concerning  the  condition  of  wo- 
man. The  minor  characters  in  the  poem  are, 
for  the  most  part,  well  conceived  and  carried 
out,  and  Blanche  and  Psyche  are  particularly 
good.  The  songs  are  very  beautiful,  and  none 
the  less  so  because  they  lack  rhyme.  The  idea 
is  not  original  with  Tennyson.  Collins  used  it 
before  him  in  his  Evening;  but  Tennyson  has 
shown  most  conclusively  that  there  may  be 
melody  in  verse  without  rhyme: 

"  Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  Summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half- awakened  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square, 
So  sad,  so  strange  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

Idyls  of  the  King  comprise  four  pieces  dedi- 
cated to  the  late  Prince.  The  dedication  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  the  poems  are  among 
his  best.  The  first,  Enid,  is  an  exquisite  story 
of  wifely  love  and  fidelity,  and  the  best  of  the 
four.  Enid  is  a  beautiful  character,  combining 
great  prudence  with  the  meekest  love,  rarest 
gentleness,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  perfect 
obedience.  The  successive  incidents  of  the 
story  are  well  described,  the  characters  are 
clearly  defined,  and  the  ending  as  it  should  be. 
Vivien,  the  second  idyl,  refers  to  Merlin,  the 
old  magician,  and  the  poem  opens  thus: 

"The  wily  Vivien  stole  from  Arthur's  court; 
She  hated  all  the  knights,  and  heard  in  thought 
Their  lavish  comment  when  her  name  was  named. 


.     .     .     After  that  she  set  herself  to  gain 
Him,  the  most  famous  man  of  all  these  times; 
Merlin,  who  knew  the  range  of  all  the  arts, 
Had  built  the  king  his  harems,  ships,  and  halls, 
Was  also  bard,  and  knew  the  starry  heavens — 
The  people  called  him  wizard." 

Merlin  possesses  a  mysterious  charm,  which, 
wrought  upon  any  one,  renders  them  as  dead. 
It  is  Vivien's  desire  to  gain  this  charm  and 
use  it  upon  him,  and  the  poem  is  merely  a 
description  of  the  various  artifices  she  employs. 
She  gains  it  at  last  and  puts  it  forth. 

"  And  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead, 
And  lost  to  life,  and  vice,  and  name,  and  fame. 
Then  crying,  '  I  have  made  his  glory  mine,' 
And  shrieking  out,  '0,  fool!'  the  harlot  leapt 
Adown  the  forest,  and  the  thicket  closed 
Behind  her,  and  the  forest  echoed — 'fool!'" 

Elaine  is  the  story  of  the  hopeless  love  of 
"the  lily  maid  of  Astolat"  for  Launcelot,  and 
has  the  pathetic  interest  of  Enid.  Guinevere, 
the  last,  is  the  story  of  Arthur's  queen;  her 
sin,  anguish,  and  repentance  are  well  described, 
and  the  passages  where  Arthur  is  introduced 
and  described  are  very  fine.  But  Guinevere  is 
neither  here  nor  in  Elaine,  a  lovely  character, 
and  the  poem  lacks  the  interest  of  the  others. 

The  Lotus  Eaters  is  one  of  Tennyson's  most 
beautiful  pieces,  well  exhibiting  his  peculiar 
descriptive  powers.  The  careful  enumeration 
of  the  various  points  in  the  picture,  the  pic- 
turesque words  that  tell  as  much  as  whole 
sentences,  are  indicative  of  him.  We  take 
the  first  verse  of  the  song: 

"  There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass, 

Or  night  dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite  in  a  gleaming  pass; 

Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies 

Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes; 

Music  that  brings  sleep  down  from  the  blissful  skies." 

And  here  is  the  close  to  another  verse: 

"  Lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 

To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy, 

To  muse,  and  brood,  and  live  again  in  memory 

With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy 

Heaped  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 

Two  handfuls  of  white  dust  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass." 

The  Golden  Year  is  a  poem  so  directly 
opposed  to  Maud  and  Locksley  Hall  that  we 
can  not  refrain  from  quoting  from  it: 

"Ah,  though  the  times  when   some  new  thought  can 

bud 
Are  but  as  poets'  seasons  when  they  flower, 
Yet  seas  that  daily  gain  upon  the  shore 
Have  ebb  and  flow  conditioning  their  march, 
And  slow  and  sure  comes  up  the  golden  year." 
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This  is  the  song,  but  "James"  interrupts  and 
says : 

"  Well  I  know 
That  unto  him  who  works  and  feels  he  works 
This  same  grand  year  is  ever  at  the  doors." 

Tennyson's  shorter  poems  are  in  many  re- 
spects his  best.  The  Brook  is  a  perfect  idyl. 
Lady  Clare  is  a  pretty  story  well  told;  the 
Sisters  a  fierce  story  of  revenge.  Claribel  and 
Lillian  are  two  of  Tennyson's  earliest  pieces, 
and  lack  the  perfection  of  expression  he  has 
since  attained.  Margaret,  Adaline,  Eleanor, 
Madaline  are  descriptive  of  persons  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  find;  very  different  from  Maud 
and  the  Princess,  who  seem  almost  living  per- 
sons. Morte  de  Arthur  is  the  story  of  Arthur's 
death  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Round  Table. 

Enoch  Arden  is  Tennyson's  last  poem.  In 
it  he  has  shown  the  true  nobleness  which 
exists  not  merely  in  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  but  as  well  in  the  poor 
fisherman.  The  story  is  well  contrived  and  the 
end  very  touching.  The  remaining  poems  in 
the  volume  are  some  of  them  very  good.  The 
Northern  Farmer  and  Grandmother's  Apology 
are  characteristic  of  the  persons  described. 
The  Ode  sung  at  the  opening  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  is  very  fine,  and  the  poem 
called,  "  In  the  Valley  of  Canterety,"  ripples 
along  in  perfect  music.  The  book  closes  with 
some  "  Experiments,"  poems  peculiar  in  their 
measure,  and  not  much  to  our  taste.  Here 
are  three  lines  from  the  first: 

"  Fear  not,  isle  of  Mowing  woodland,  isle  of  silvery 
parapets, 

Tho'  the  Roman  eagle  shadow  thee,  though  the  gather- 
ing enemy  narrow  thee, 

Thou  shalt  war  and  he  shall  dwindle,  thou  shalt  be  the 
mighty  one  yet." 

The   piece   is   called   Boadicea,  and  appears   to 
be  the  address  of  the  queen  to  the  Britons. 

After  all,  extract  can  give  little  idea  of  a 
poet.  We  have  not  space,  and  so  many  beau- 
tiful things  we  had  marked  to  copy  remain 
uncopied;  but  let  every  one  refer  to  the  pub- 
lished poems,  and  carefully  reading  them  he 
will  hardly  fail  to  give  Tennyson  a  very  high 
if  not  the  highest  place  among  modern  poets. 


Moderate  desires  constitute  a  character 
fitted  to  acquire  all  the  good  which  the  world 
can  yield.  He  is  prepared,  in  whatever  situa- 
tion he  is,  therewith  to  be  content,  has  learned 
the  science  of  being  happy,  and  possesses  the 
alchemic  stone  which  will  change  every  metal 
into  gold. — Dwight. 


ESTRANGEMENT. 


BT    HARRIET    M  .     BEAN. 


THERE  are  two  great  tests  of  friendship — 
one  the  separation,  the  other  the  compan- 
ionship of  years.  The  weak  and  forgetful 
become  alienated  in  the  one  case,  the  strong 
and  emotional  in  the  other.  In  the  first  in- 
stance the  fire  gradually  expires  for  lack  of 
being  replenished;  in  the  other  it  burns  awhile 
fierce  and  wavering,  till,  flickering  in  the  rude 
blast  of  discordant  events,  it  finally  dies  out  in 
smoke  and  ashes.  New  flames  spring  up  on 
the  old  altar,  less  fervent,  perhaps  more  con- 
stant, but  the  old  fire  is  never  rekindled.  Its 
elements  have  perished  forever.  A  man  makes 
concessions  to  his  enemies  sooner  than  to  his 
friends,  inasmuch  as  it  is  easier  to  reconcile 
opinions  than  sentiments.  Rough,  untried, 
and  angry  waters  are  navigated  for  the  good 
that  lies  beyond,  but  who  in  an  arid  land  is 
tempted  to  cross  the  still  surface  of  an  inland 
sea?  Between  alienated  friends  lies  a  dead  sea, 
untossed  by  angry  winds,  unmoved  by  gentle 
breezes,  impassable  in  its  very  calmness. 
Friendships  among  the  young  emanate  often 
from  accidental  association  and  similarity  of 
pursuit  rather  than  natural  sympathy.  Those 
who  daily  meet  for  some  common  purpose, 
sharing  the  same  tasks  and  pleasures,  mutually 
assisting  each  other  from  time  to  time,  become 
temporarily  adapted,  for  where  aims  and  in- 
terests are  the  same  kindness  if  not  tenderness 
springs  up.  But  the  world  is  wide  and  paths 
diverge,  and  the  intimacies  that  seemed  to 
give  promise  of  long  continuance  often  die  out 
in  a  few  years,  or  survive  so  constrained  and 
cramped  that  their  very  existence  is  painful. 

"Voices  lose  the  tones  that  shed 
A  tenderness  round  all  they  said, 
Till,  fast  declining,  one  by  one 
The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone, 
And  hearts  so  lately  mingled  seem 
Like  broken  clouds,  or  like  the  stream 
That,  smiling,  leave  the  mountain  brow, 

As  though  its  waters  ne'er  could  sever, 
Yet  ere  it  reach  the  plains  below 

Breaks  into  floods  that  part  forever." 

Persons  often  meet  after  a  long  separation 
to  be  mutually  disappointed,  and  part  again  to 
be  permanently  estranged.  This  is  so  because 
neither  is  wholly  the  same,  yet  each  believes 
the  change  to  be  in  the  other  and  the  other 
only.  It  is  a  sweet  delusion  that  the  world 
affects  all  outside  of  ourselves  and  leaves  us 
untouched.  Old  friends  meet,  and  each  sees  in 
the  other  odd,  acquired  "  ways,"  unlooked-for 
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changes,  and  from .  eye  to  eye  glances  a  look 
of  disappointment;  feeling  is  wounded,  self- 
esteem  is  wounded,  the  past  and  present  are 
at  war,  and  there  is  an  intense  desire  for  an 
immediate  escape  from  this  rude  contact  with 
"  the  things  that  were."  What  was  anticipated 
as  a  pleasure  is  painful  in  the  realization,  and 
a  friendship  that  affords  no  enjoyment  has  lost 
its  vitality. 

Then  again  those  who  are  daily  together 
often  become  estranged  because  they  refuse  to 
each  other  the  kind  indulgence  that  mere  ac- 
quaintances always  receive.  There  would  be 
nothing  but  discord  in  the  world  if  some  peo- 
ple were  as  unamiable  in  society  as  at  home. 
In  general  society  persons  never  fully  reveal 
themselves,  and  may  meet  on  the  most  cordial 
terms  year  after  year,  when,  were  the  same  in- 
dividuals doomed  to  constant  intercourse,  they 
would  become  seriously  disaffected  in  a  month's 
time.  Every  body  has  some  peculiar  opinion 
which  should  be  respected,  some  obvious  weak- 
ness which  should  be  tolerated;  every  body  is 
foolishly  sensitive  upon  one  point,  and  per- 
versely indifferent  upon  some  other  where  a 
lack  of  interest  seems  inexcusable.  In  fact, 
we  are  each  and  all  disagreeable  at  times  in 
our  own  peculiar  way.  To  cheerfully  get  along 
with  this  is  all  we  need.  Persons  who  insist 
upon  explanations  and  insist  upon  fully  under- 
standing their  friends — a  thing  in  itself  quite 
impossible — will  find  that  all  close  intimacies 
lead  only  to  jar  and  discord.  Can  any  man  or 
woman  satisfactorily  explain  to  another  why 
this  was  said  or  that  left  unsaid?  And  are 
not  the  springs  of  our  actions  usually  supposed 
to  be  much  deeper  than  they  really  are?  How 
few  are  as  weak  in  their  weakness  or  as  strong 
in  their  strength  as  outward  appearances  would 
indicate!  Friendship  and  love  will  not  be 
questioned,  they  must  be  trusted  with  a  con- 
fidence too  strong  to  be  jarred  by  every  pass- 
ing event,  treated  with  an  indulgence  too  gen- 
erous to  be  withheld  when  most  needed. 
Blessed  are  they  who  believe  each  other  to 
be  just  and  true  in  all  the  more  important 
relations  of  life! 


It  is  indisputably  evident  that  a  great  part 
of  every  man's  life  must  be  employed  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  the  exercise  of  genius. 
Invention,  strictly  speaking,  is  little  more  than 
a  new  combination  of  those  images  which 
have  been  previously  gathered  and  deposited 
in  the  memory;  nothing  can  be  made  of  noth- 
ing; he  who  has  laid  up  no  materials  can  pro- 
duce no  combinations. — Sir  J.  Reynolds. 


an  evening. 


BY    LUCIA    J.     CH ABB. 


THE  fire  in  the  quaint  pagoda  of  a  stove 
talks  blandly;  there  is  a  faint  fragrance  of 
roses  and  geraniums  in  the  shadowy  room, 
and  the  picture-frames  gleam  out  through  the 
dusk.  Bryan,  poor,  maimed  boy  in  blue,  lies 
motionless  upon  the  lounge,  out  of  danger  and 
without  pain,  for  which  I  am  so  thankful. 
Cousin  Cicely  sits  back  in  the  shadows  that  are 
deepest.  Looking  at  her  as  she  sits  with 
folded  hands  and  drooping  head,  I  like  to  fancy 
that  she  is  one  of  the  dear  sisters  in  the 
Church  of  old  to  whom  Paul  sent  love  and 
greeting,  pondering  over  the  strange,  sweet 
story  of  the  Messiah.  A  very  pure,  gracious 
woman  is  my  cousin  Cicely,  tender  and  loving 
to  all.  It  is  not  hard  to  fancy  her  a  saint. 
Her  very  life  is  a  continual  reproof  to  me. 

I  sigh  a  little  and  turn  from  the  picture 
within  to  look  out  doors.  There  I  see  first  a 
row  of  grim  brick  houses  that  look  hard  and 
stingy,  and  the  sight  of  them  gives  me  the 
headache.  But  yonder  in  a  yard  that  just 
peers  upon  the  street  stands  poor  old  Lear. 
The  wind  comes  out  of  the  woods  beyond  the 
street  and  the  fields,  and  the  dusk  deepens, 
and  Lear  stretches  upward  his  strong,  gaunt 
arms,  and  I  hear  him  crying  hoarsely,  "  0,  0, 
'tis  foul!"  Then  the  wind  goes  down,  and  I 
think  the  arms  of  the  desolate  old  man  are  no 
longer  uplifted,  and  I  hear  him  pleading,  "  Pray 
do  not  mock  me.  I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond 
old  man,  four  score  and  upward.  Do  not  laugh 
at  me."  I  look,  and  think,  and  dream  over 
the  sad  old  tale.  But  by  and  by  Napoleon, 
that  's  our  dog,  comes  out  of  his  doze  and  rises 
from  his  rug  behind  the  stove,  and  coming 
close  to  me  lays  his  head  upon  my  arm,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "Can  't  you  be  sociable?  Do 
let  us  have  a  little  conversation."  So  I  turn 
away  from  Lear — ah  me!  only  an  apple-tree — 
and  pat  Nap's  great  head,  and  go  and  stir  the 
fire  and  bring  a  light. 

"What  are  you  up  to,  cousin  Lois?"  says 
Bryan,  annoyed  by  the  bustle. 

"  Nothing,  dear,"  I  answer  placidly,  and  he 
tells  me  "  he  wants  to  think."  So  I  take  my 
crochet-work  and  sit  down  by  the  light.  But 
his  imperial  majesty,  Napoleon,  is  determined 
to  be  conversational.  He  comes  to  my  side 
and  looks  wistfully  into  my  face  with  that 
vague  questioning  in  his  eyes.  "  See,"  they 
say  to  me,  "  am  I  not  your  friend,  faithful  and 
loving?  Am  I  not  glad  when  you  are  glad, 
and  sorry  when  you  are  sorry?    You  know  I 
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love  you  as  well  as  dogs  can  love.  0,  is  there 
no  light  for  me?  Can  you  bear  to  think  that 
when  I  die  that  is  the  end  of  me?  Is  this 
short,  cramped  life  the  best  I  shall  ever 
know?"  And  I  pat  the  glossy  head  tenderly 
and  look  into  the  loving,  questioning  eyes  and 
answer  only  with  a  dumb  pain  in  my  own  heart. 
What  assurance  have  I  of  another  life,  higher 
and  purer,  waiting  for  me  beyond  earth?  True, 
I  look  forward  dreamily  to  a  something  that 
shall  come  after  this,  so  glorious  that  "  eye  hath 
not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  neither  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive," 
but  nothing  in  my  soul  assures  me  that  I 
shall  walk  in  that  everlasting  sunshine.  From 
childhood  I  have  viewed  these  things  through 
a  golden  vail.  I  have  stood  afar  off  and  looked 
reverently  at  religion,  and  it  has  seemed  very 
grand,  very  beautiful  to  me,  but  nothing  I 
could  take  into  my  heart  and  have  for  my 
daily  comfort  and  joy.  There  is  something 
wanting  in  my  life.  Is  it  the  certainty  of  that 
blessed  existence  hereafter?  So  I  ponder,  and 
all  the  while  the  pain  in  my  heart  is  growing 
less  and  less  vague,  and  comes  at  last  to  be  a 
real,  bitter  ache.  What  a  useless  life  mine  has 
been!  Eating,  and  drinking,  and  dreaming 
away  the  days!  Who  is  wiser  and  happier 
because  I  live?  Am  I  fulfilling  the  purpose 
for  which  I  came  into  the  world? 

"Clang!  Clang!"  I  don't  see  why  George 
and  Cicely  will  tolerate  such  a  horrid  door- 
bell. The  strange  tenderness  in  my  heart  van- 
ishes at  the  savage  sound.  But  I  go  to  the 
door  and  meet  there  such  a  sweet,  calm  face; 
it  always  makes  me  think  dimly  of  clear,  still, 
Spring  Sundays.  It  is  dear  old  Aunty  Hill. 
Cicely  comes  out  of  her  torpor,  and  Bryan  half 
rises  to  greet  her.  She  is  like  the  brook  down 
by  the  bridge  where  I  go  to  stand  and  look  at 
the  waters  and  think;  the  rougher  and  stonier 
the  way  it  goes  over  the  more  sweetly  and 
clearly  it  sings  its  song.  Her  home  is  a  mis- 
erable little  room  over  a  tailor  shop.  All  day 
long  the  loud  laughter  and  jesting  of  the  tai- 
lors and  the  wearying  clamor  of  the  sewing- 
machines,  and  all  the  rattle  and  bustle  of  the 
street  comes  up  to  her  ears,  but  she  heeds  them 
not,  for,  she  says,  her  room  is  full  of  a  glorious 
presence.  Even  Christ  is  there  with  her  from 
dawn  to  dawn,  and  his  presence  is  a  continual 
psalm  that  shuts  out  all  the  rest.  When  she 
is  sick  at  heart  and  would  fain  "  fall  asleep " 
it  sings  tenderly,  "  My  grace  shall  be  sufficient 
for  thee."  When  she  feels  friendless  and  deso- 
late it  chimes  softly,  "  I  have  loved  thee  with 
an  everlasting  love." 

Aunty  Hill  is  lame  and  always  ill,  but  she 


never  complains.  She  will  not  depend  upon 
charity,  and  makes  baskets  and  "buckeye" 
hats,  and  knits  for  her  daily  bread.  Her  dear- 
est friends  are  gone  from  earth,  but  she  knows, 
though  they  can  not  come  to  her,  she  will  one 
day  go  to  them.  She  is  not  too  old  or  too 
poor  to  do  good.  She  is  an  earnest  worker. 
Bryan  pretends  to  be  skeptical.  He  will  listen 
seriously  to  nobody  but  Aunty  Hill  upon  the 
subject  of  religion.  But  I  have  seen  tears  in 
his  eyes  while  she  talked. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  so  much  better,'"  she 
says  to  him  as  he  smiles  up  at  her  with  his 
white,  boyish  face. 

"  Yes,"  he  answers,  "  thanks  to  Dr.  Keene." 

"And  to  God,  Bryan." 

He  glances  quickly  at  Cicely  and  me,  then 
beckons  her  to  come  closer. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  very  ungrateful  to  him, 
Aunty,"  he  says,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"Very,  Bryan,"  is  the  grave  answer. 

"  I  am  sorry.  Will  you  teach  me  how  to 
do  better?  You  know  I  shall  soon  be  well 
and  go  back  to  the  boys.  I  'm  aching  to  be 
off,  too,  and — and — well,  to  tell  the  truth, 
Aunty,  I  think  I  should  be  a  braver  soldier 
and  a  happier  boy,  and  a  purer  sacrifice  to 
offer  up  for  my  country  if  I  were  a  Christian." 

Brave  Bryan!  It  was  much  harder  to  make 
that  confession  than  to  face  the  cannon,  but  he 
did  it  with  a  stern  courage  worthy  of  a  soldier. 
Aunty  Hill's  face  is  radiant. 

"Do  you  believe  in  Christ,  Bryan?"  she 
asks,  thinking  of  his  doubts. 

Bryan  makes  an  impatient  gesture  with  his 
thin,  white  hand. 

"  I  tell  you,  Aunty,  I  never  doubted  him. 
I  can  't  play  the  miserable  sneak  of  a  hypocrite 
any  longer." 

Cicely  out  of  delicacy  rises  and  leaves  the 
room,  beckoning  for  me  to  come  too;  but  I  sit 
still. 

"Shall  I  pray  for  you  now?"  asks  Aunty 
Hill. 

Bryan  looks  at  me,  but  answers,  "  Yes,"  in 
a  moment. 

"0,  Aunty,  for  me  too!"  I  cry  suddenly, 
and  the  sound  of  my  voice  startles  myself.  I 
have  come  to  loathe  myself  so  looking  back 
over  my  ungrateful  life. 

And  then  she  prays — prays  that  He  will 
accept  the  offerings  we  this  night  bring  to  him, 
humbly  confessing  our  sins  and  believing. 
When  the  prayer  is  over  there  is  a  hush. 
Bryan  covers  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  I 
sob  softly  to  myself.  But  not  for  sorrow — for 
pure  peace  and  joy.  By  and  by  Aunty  Hill 
goes  home,  and  Bryan  and  I  are  alone  together. 
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I  take  Cicely's  Testament  and  kneel  down  at 
his  side  and  read  aloud.  0,  how  my  heart 
throbs  as  I  read  Christ's  teaching,  so  full  of 
new  sweetness,  new  tenderness;  and  when  I 
stop  reading  Bryan  says  softly,  "Thank  God, 
Lois!"  So  I  do,  in  my  heart  of  hearts.  Will 
you  go  and  do  likewise? 


TRAGEDY  AND  TRAGEDIANS. 


BY     MRS.     MABY     \T .     ALEXANDER. 


IN  the  great  drama  which  has  startled  the 
ages  and  set  us  back  a  hundred  years  in  the 
annals  of  civilization,  a  new  and  terrible  mean- 
ing has  attached  itself  to  the  words  which  form 
the  basis  of  this  desultory  manuscript.  To 
many  of  us  it  has  been  the  first  time  in  our 
lives  when  the  acting  of  the  stage  has  not 
seemed  a  poor  mimicry  of  nature  in  its  worst 
phases,  or  at  its  best,  a  charlatan  delineation 
of  impossible  virtue.  We  must  for  once  confess 
that  art  has  triumphed  over  the  enemies  of 
theatrical  representations,  by  tearing  away  the 
flimsy  vail  of  pretension,  and  giving  us  a  trag- 
edy whose  rehearsal  to  our  children  and  chil- 
dren's children  will  stir  the  blood  and  kindle  to 
our  latest  posterity  anew  the  fires  of  devotion 
to  humanity  and  civil  liberty.  They  are  no 
longer  a  lie,  a  delusion,  a  panorama  that  crosses 
the  scenes  and  passes  out  at  the  open  door. 
Palpable  and  living  evidence  is  here,  going  to 
show  that  no  juggler's  trick  has  produced  the 
impious  result.  Cassius  is  no  longer  a  myth,  a 
colossal  historical  grandeur.  He  is  before  us, 
poor  clay,  pierced  and  mangled  by  this  modern 
incarnation  of  Brutus,  whose  whole  life  has 
been  spent  in  flourishing  daggers  over  the  heads 
of  make-believe  tyrants  and  oppressors.  Here 
is  reality  indeed. 

The  scene  closes,  the  curtain  falls,  and  would 
it  might  forever  fall  upon  the  illegitimacy  of 
our  present  system  of  stage-playing — bombastic 
and  stilted,  furious  in  its  passions  and  outraging 
nature  in  its  affectation  of  sentiment.  Still 
clinging  to  the  bloodthirsty  and  horrible,  it  is 
painful  to  see  that  the  taste  of  play-goers  fol- 
lows rather  than  leads  the  current  which  is  fast 
converting  our  theaters  into  convenient  assem- 
bly-rooms for  pick-pockets,  murderers,  and 
gamblers,  fast  and  fancy  men,  and,  shame  to 
say  it,  fallen  women.  We  have  no  judgment  to 
pass  upon  the  sitting  of  any  person  in  these 
places  of  fashionable  resort,  but  we  deny  that 
the  presence  of  any  individual,  however  illus- 
trious or  eminent,  sanctifies  or  even  tends  to 
lessen  the  depravity  of  play-houses,  or  to  mit- 


igate in  any  way  the  general  evils  which  they 
inflict  upon  society. 

Since  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  a 
running  fire  of  words  has  been  kept  up  between 
the  friends  and  foes  of  theaters  as  to  their  moral 
influence.  It  is  hardly  fair,  we  think,  that 
many  of  our  pulpits  and  religious  presses,  while 
uttering  dire  pronunciamentoes  upon  these 
amusements,  have  almost  entirely  ignored  the 
fact  that  if  respectable,  moral,  religious  people 
continue  to  give  them  their  countenance,  they 
will  and  must  take  encouragement,  and  fling 
back  upon  the  pious  arguments  of  Christians 
the  example  of  hundreds  of  their  brethren,  who 
nightly  fill  their  boxes,  roundly  applauding, 
and  adding  greatly  to  their  gains.  The  great 
plea  is  recreation,  and  we  are  told  over  and 
over  again  that  our  play-houses  afford  an  es- 
pecial tonic  against  that  old-fashioned  disease, 
religious  intolerance,  which  now  means  every 
thing  that  speaks  against  lewdness,  debauchery, 
gambling,  and  domestic  infidelity.  It  us  urged 
that  the  stage  is  a  moral  power,  and  lately  it 
has  been  declared  to  be  more  venerable  than 
Christianity  itself,  which  is  assuming  rather  too 
high  a  position  for  it,  in  the  light  in  which  it 
stands  revealed  by  the  last  great  drama  it  has 
given  to  the  world.  It  is  said  that  Vice  is  de- 
graded and  Virtue  elevated  upon  the  stage. 
But  ye  who  profess  to  have  morals,  ye  who 
worship  God  and  Shakspeare  on  alternate  even- 
ings, would  you  send  your  son  to  a  drunkard 
to  learn  lessons  of  temperance,  or  commit  your 
daughter  to  Venus  to  study  the  chastity  of 
Diana?  A  sermon  from  an  impostor  may  have 
a  moral — an  impious  clergyman  may  impose 
upon  an  audience  by  holy  words,  while  his  life 
is  in  utter  contradiction  to  his  profession. 
What  stage-player  or  advocate  of  stage-playing 
would  put  faith  in  the  lip-service  of  such  a 
minister  of  God?  Eightly,  indeed,  we  might 
expect  their  condemnation  of  Christianity  if 
such  ministers  were  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 
ception in  our  Churches. 

While  the  private  lives  of  illustrious  actors 
are  so  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  ^  ..esi  pre- 
cepts of  morality,  we  must  ^e  excused  from 
looking  upon  the  stage  as  a  moral  lever  or  as  a 
power  in  the  intellectual  world,  in  the  highest 
sense.  Our  dramas  are  not  living  representa- 
tions of  nature,  or  panoramas  of  passirg  and 
possible  events.  They  crowd  nature  and  out- 
rage its  simplicity,  and  force  upon  us  extrava- 
gant and  impossible  pictures  of  the  worst  phases 
of  society.  Their  rendering  is  frequently  made 
still  more  vehement  by  the  additional  inspira- 
tion of  intoxicating  drink,  and  other  incidentals 
of  successful  stage-playing.     A  long  adherence 
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to  this  profession  must  operate  to  destroy  indi- 
viduality, and  so  confound  the  real  with  the 
ideal,  as  that  a  man  shall  lose  the  drift  and 
purposes  of  the  present  in  the  shadows  of  the 
past  and  the  imaginary.  The  character  of 
nearly  every  actor  bears  a  similar  stamp  of  ir- 
responsibility, fickleness,  and  flashes  of  good- 
ness, sparkling  out  of  the  darkness,  often  of 
crime.  A  fit  epitome  is  here  furnished  of  the 
history  of  the  stage.  Many  have  escaped  its 
perils  and  survive,  honorable,  it  may  be,  mem- 
bers of  society.  By  far  the  greater  part  who 
have  clung  to  this  desperate  resort  of  genius 
have  wrecked  their  all  in  its  eccentric  career, 
and  are  lost  to  the  world  in  ignominious  graves; 
the  story  of  the  rocket  which  shoots  up  and 
out  in  a  blaze  of  glory  but  descends  a  poor, 
worthless,  and  blackened  stick.  We  may  in- 
vest their  names  with  romance,  but  it  detracts 
nothing  from  the  pernicious  influences  they 
have  left  upon  the  world,  or  the  dreadful  nature 
of  their  example  to  the  young.  The  more  brill- 
iant the  genius,  the  more  fearful  their  respons- 
ibility becomes. 

We  ought  to  make  no  compromise  with  this 
insidious  foe  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
society;  especially  we  who  believe  in  our  creeds, 
and  theories,  and  prejudices,  if  any  please  so  to 
call  them,  in  their  pernicious  effects  upon  the 
young,  and  the  danger  which  is  constantly  ris- 
ing from  their  fascinations  to  the  morals  of  our 
children.  There  may  be  aristocracy  here — there 
may  be  crowned  heads  and  jeweled  hands  in 
the  auditory,  but  the  evil  element  is  there, 
cropping  out  in  every  fictitious  degradation  of 
Virtue  in  rags  and  the  elevation  of  Vice  in 
purple  and  fine  linen.  Nothing  but  the  strict- 
est Puritanism,  the  inexorable  never,  never,  can 
save  our  young  men  from  the  circle  which  closes 
around  them,  when  once  they  have  entered  the 
charmed  vortex  of  this  smiling,  radiant  serpent, 
who  hisses  at  last  and  bites  and  stings  like  an 
adder.  We  can  not  preach  down  the  theater — 
we  can  not  force  it  down,  but  we  can  live  it 
down;  so  that  ourselves  and  our  children  shall 
never  be  reached  by  its  allurements  or  ruined 
by  its  dissipation. 

We  have  heard  so  much  pleading  for  the 
morals  of  the  stage,  that  we  feel  like  introduc- 
ing the  testimony  of  a  London  writer,  an  old  play- 
goer, who  is  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  present 
moral  status  of  the  stage.  Why,  he  asks  forlornly, 
have  our  theaters  so  degenerated  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  players  and  the  caste  of  the  audi- 
tory? And  with  a  pathos  which  would  be 
ludicrous  were  it  not  for  the  sadness  of  the 
fact,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  managers  have 
boasted  to  him  that  the  best  talent  of  the  city 


could  be  engaged  for  an  evening  at  the  price 
of  a  pot  of  beer.  The  same  writer  says,  if  it  is 
argued  that  respectable  people  still  follow  the 
plays,  he  answers  by  saying  that  their  degra- 
dation is  felt  and  acknowledged,  but  can  not  be 
remedied.  They  continue  the  habit  of  going  to 
while  away  leisure  evenings,  and  to  bring  into 
the  amusements  of  the  day  friends  who  visit 
London  to  see  its  curiosities,  and  become 
acquainted  with  its  resorts  for  pleasure.  We 
are  not,  surely,  in  so  bad  a  way  as  this,  with 
our  elegant  structures,  our  aristocracy  of  play- 
ers, and  elite  of  attendants.  But  we  ask  you 
carefully  to  examine  the  testimony  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  about  how 
far  we  are  distant  from  it,  and  how  long  it  will 
take  us  to  catch  up.  "We  drank,"  "we  stop- 
ped and  called  for  whisky,"  "Booth  had  a  bot- 
tle," and  "Booth  treated  us,"  and  "Booth  took 
a  drink,"  is  the  only  evidence  upon  which  these 
discrepant  and  bewildered  witnesses  seemed  to 
have  agreed.  On  the  whisky  question  they 
were  a  unit,  and  Heaven  only  knows  how 
available  this  element  of  sin  was  made  in  the 
whole  wretched  business  of  that  eventful  night. 
So  far  as  their  personal  freedom  is  concerned, 
it  is  true  that  our  Congressmen  and  Cabinet 
officers  have  a  perfect  right  to  loose  their  bur- 
dens and  raise  their  drooping  spirits  in  the 
coarse  jests  of  comic  clowns  and  the  profane 
applause  of  roystering  pit-boys.  They  are  only 
men,  and  if  their  education  and  tastes  have 
kindled  in  their  souls  no  higher  aspirations,  the 
more  the  pity  for  us.  But  how  mothers  and 
wives,  who  would  blush  to  be  imputed  un- 
chaste, can  find  here  food  for  the  mind  or  sym- 
pathy for  the  heart,  is  past  our  poor  compre- 
hension. Religion  is  oftener  scoffed  at  and 
mocked  than  not,  virtue  is  ridiculed,  domestic 
fidelity  is  held  up  as  a  remnant  of  old  fogyism, 
and  marriage  ties  are  made  a  jeer,  not  only  in  the 
acting  but  the  acts  of  actors.  It  can  not  either 
be  denied,  that  courtesans  oftener  than  virtu- 
ous women  tread  the  boards,  applauded  and 
encored  by  those  of  their  own  sex,  who  would 
blush  to  meet  them  in  any  other  place  but  this. 
The  very  atmosphere  must  stifle  domestic  affec- 
tion and  maternal  feeling.  We  purpose  not  to 
implicate  many  brilliant  and  accomplished  wo- 
men who  have  lived  and  died  as  tragedians,  in 
the  general  wantonness  which  prevails  among 
actresses,  that  disregard  of  conjugal  vows  and 
easy  abnegation  of  the  same.  These  are  excep- 
tions, not  the  rule — the  brilliant  and  accom- 
plished women  we  mean.  We  all  know  the 
social  status  of  this  class  of  popular  entertain- 
ers. They  are  feted  and  caressed,  seduced  and 
deserted,  but   in  their  best  days  seldom  intro- 
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duced  to  the  family  circles  of  their  most  insin- 
uating flatterers.  We  know  that  there  is  no  es- 
cape from  collision  with  these  characters  in  any 
of  our  public  resorts.  They  flaunt  by  us  in 
silks  and  jewels,  and  jostle  us  on  the  walk. 
They  sit  with  us  in  houses  of  worship  and  are 
every-where  recognized  as  members  of  society, 
to  be  endured  but  not  affiliated  with  or  encour- 
aged. And  yet  when  we  give  to  the  stage  our 
patronage,  we  must  often  know  that  here  our 
applause  is  bestowed  upon  what  we  so  profess 
to  abhor  in  our  virtuous,  womanly  instincts. 

Since  the  great  tragedy  at  Ford's,  I  have 
heard  refined  women  say,  "I  have  been  to  the 
theater  and  I  did  not  think  I  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin."  But,  fond  mother,  with 
daughters  growing  around  you  and  sons  still 
weighing  the  balance  of  right  and  wrong,  would 
you  be  willing  that  they  should  urge  your  ex- 
ample of  once  going  as  an  introduction  to  their 
entrance  upon  its  dissipations?  By  the  history 
of  the  stage  as  it  is,  not  as  it  may  have  been; 
by  the  lives  of  actors  in  private;  by  the  gen- 
eral caste  of  auditories,  we  can  make  up  our 
minds  effectually  upon  the  position  to  which 
theaters  are  entitled  as  moral  agents  in  the 
world.  It  is  high  time  we  should  contend 
against  the  sophistry  which  would  place  our 
theaters  upon  a  level  with  our  schools  and 
churches  as  moral  levers  in  society.  Let  us 
regard  as  an  insult  to  religion  the  plea  that 
tragedy  is  older  than  Christianity  itself.  If,  in 
the  days  of  its  purity — for  it  has  had  such  per- 
haps— it  has  been  countenanced  by  all  our  Pres- 
idents, from  Washington  down,  in  these  its 
days  of  conflict  with  right,  of  destruction  of 
virtue,  and  beggary  and  ruin  of  young  men  by 
hundreds,  let  us  turn  our  faces  without  fear 
against  them  and  their  extension,  and  pray  to 
God  that  some  other  profession  may  open  to 
these  wandering  stars,  less  dangerous  to  the 
souls  of  our  children  and  the  best  interests  of 
community. 

It  makes  no  difference  who  or  what  illustri- 
ous names  may  have  lent  their  importance  to 
tragedy  and  tragedians.  It  neither  sanctifies 
the  means  nor  changes  the  ends  by  which  they 
act  upon  the  public.  If  it  be  evil,  our  presence 
encourages  and  justifies  that  evil,  however 
much  we  may  disapprove  it  in  our  hearts.  We 
can  not  escape  the  responsibility.  The  public 
may  call  for  us,  popular  pieces  may  be  enacted, 
and  especial  invitations  extended  against  our 
best  convictions  and  the  principles  of  a  life- 
time, but  the  public  has  no  claims  upon  our 
conscience,  and  the  higher  our  position  is,  the 
greater  the  encouragement  we  lend  to  what  we 
regard  as  wrong  and  inconsistent  with  our  pro- 


fession. As  Christians  we  have  no  business 
with  any  thing  but  the  realities  of  life.  These 
are  exciting  and  terrible  enough  without  resort- 
ing to  painted  scenes  and  farces  for  excitement. 
Our  cardinal  doctrine  is  truth — our  great  Ex- 
emplar is  truth,  and  "in  him  is  neither  varia- 
bleness nor  shadow  of  turning." 
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FUBMAN. 


Like  the  plaintive  notes  of  Autumn 

O'er  the  Summer's  green, 
In  the  silent  shadowy  chambers 

Of  the  heart  unseen, 
There  are  forms  of  grace  and  beauty 

Gliding  to  and  fro, 
Breathing  touchingly  the  music 

Of  the  long  ago. 

On  us  turn  their  kindly  glances, 

Brown  and  azure  eyes, 
Beaming  with  a  truthful  love-light 

Soul  affinities. 
And  the  music  luw  and  sweeter 

Than  JEolian  lays, 
Hath  the  tender  tone  and  cadence 

Of  our  by-gone  days. 

Often  in  the  gay  assemblage, 

Radiant  and  light, 
Where  without  the  wint'ry  tempest 

Makes  the  hearth-stone  bright, 
All  around  the  hum  of  gladness 

Yet  with  sigh  apart, 
List  me  to  long-silent  voices 

Murmuring  in  the  heart. 

In  our  daily  cares  and  conflicts, 

Or  dark  paths  of  woe, 
Where  our  stars  of  hope  are  fallen 

In  the  depths  below, 
Where  the  spirit  to  them  turning 

In  its  fear  and  grief, 
Feels  their  prayers  and  sacred  counsels 

Bringing  sweet  relief. 

They  are  with  us  in  our  sorrow, 

In  our  joy  they  smile, 
Many  a  lone  and  solemn  hour 

They  our  thoughts  beguile; 
And  when  nightshades  dimly  gather 

In  our  place  of  prayer, 
Come  beloved,  sainted  watchers 

Smiling  on  us  there. 

0,  there  is  a  tender  meaning 

In  this  imaged  stay, 
Of  the  olden  smile  and  love-look 

Through  life's  rugged  way; 
Dear  parental  words  of  wisdom, 

With  the  chide  and  cheer, 
All  along  like  angel-voices 

Whisp'ring  in  our  ear. 
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"DID  I  WOT  INVITE  THEE?" 


BY    HABRIBT    N.    BABE. 


THERE  was  both  surprise  and  grief  in  the 
old  lady's  voice  as  she  exclaimed,  "But 
did  I  not  invite  thee?"  Then  drawing  nearer, 
and  laying  her  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
young  girl,  she  repeated  in  tones  tremulous 
with  feeling,  "  Did  I  not  invite  thee,  my 
friend?" 

As  they  thus  stood  there  in  that  charming 
and  fragrant  conservatory  they  formed  uncon- 
sciously a  lovely  tableau,  but  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  which  figure  was  most  interesting. 
The  one,  with  her  white  hair,  mild  blue  eyes, 
and  smooth,  fair  skin,  set  off  by  the  snowy  cap 
and  kerchief,  and  the  silvery  hue  of  her  rich 
yet  plain  Quaker  gown,  seemed,  as  she  was,  an 
emblem  of  purity  and  goodness;  the  other, 
with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  had  a  face  full  of 
latent  ability,  which  only  needed  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  same  to  render  it  strikingly 
beautiful.  The  hum  of  many  voices  came  to 
them  from  the  parlor  and  library  adjoining,  for 
this  was  one  of  "Friend  Wright's"  reception 
evenings.  Do  you  wonder  how  she,  a  Quaker- 
ess and  a  widow,  past  what  is  usually  termed 
middle  age,  came  to  have  "receptions?"  I  will 
tell  you.  For  years  no  one  in  all  the  hospita- 
ble city  of  P.  had  been  more  noted  for  hospi- 
tality than  "  Friend  Wright."  To  strangers  in 
that  large  city  who  were  proving  by  their  own 
experience  "  how  desolate  is  the  soul  of  the 
stranger,"  her  pleasant  home  had  ever  been 
freely  opened,  while  with  a  soul  as  generous  as 
her  income  was  large,  she  delighted  to  seek  out 
and  relieve  the  sick  and  suffering.  The  joy 
of  her  life  seemed  to  be  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  all  who  needed  it.  Now,  it  happened  that 
she  frequently  found  among  her  large  circle  of 
acquaintances  various  classes  of  persons  who, 
though  neither  sick,  nor  hungry,  nor  homeless, 
still  stood  in  need  of  help.  Some  of  these 
were  young  mothers  struggling  on  with  their 
load  of  anxiety,  who  needed  to  be  brought  into 
contact  with  other  mothers,  that  their  spirits 
might  be  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  talking 
over  their  cares  with  those  who  had  passed 
through  the  same  experience,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  refreshment  mere  change  of  scene  would 
bring  to  those  who  seldom  passed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  nurseries. 

Young  girls,  whose  souls  were  the  homes  of 
pure  thoughts  and  delicate  feelings,  which 
caused  them  instinctively  to  shrink  away  from 
their  noisy,  giggling  companions,  and  who  were 
never  so  much  alone  as  when  in  the  crowds 


where  they  declared  themselves  to  be  having 
"a  gay  time,"  and  where  every  young  man 
who  showed  them  any  attention  was  pronounced 
"perfectly  splendid!"  seeking  something  bet- 
ter than  the  senseless  flatteries  which  gave  the 
others  pleasure,  and  failing  to  find  that  some- 
thing, no  wonder  that  they  preferred  to  stay 
away  from  assemblages  where  they  could 
neither  gain  nor  diffuse  enjoyment.  While 
Mrs.  Wright  esteemed  these  young  friends  all 
the  more  for  lightly  esteeming  such  society  as 
they  had  known,  which  she  assured  them  was 
only  one  side  of  the  picture,  she  represented 
to  them  that  their  danger  lay,  not  in  society, 
but  in  seclusion,  too  much  of  which  renders 
people  egotistical,  and  narrows  down  to  a  few 
chosen  ones  that  universal  "  charity "  and 
"good-will"  to  all  which  should  expand  the 
heart  of  every  Christian  woman. 

Again,  she  occasionally  met  persons  of  rare 
talents  and  rich  cultivation  who  were  working 
their  way  upward,  striving  to  attain  to  that 
light  which,  if  once  rightly  attained,  would 
enable  them  to  bless  many  others.  But,  while 
conscious  that  solitary  study  and  earnest 
thought  were  needed  to  fit  them  for  their  life- 
work,  she  knew  that  the  proper  development 
of  all  their  powers  could  only  be  secured  and 
a  healthful  balance  of  mind  maintained  by 
contact  with  society.  And  so,  to  bring  these 
different  elements  together,  she  had  established 
the  custom  of  throwing  open  her  house  at 
stated  periods,  and  inviting  all  these  in  whom 
she  had  become  interested  to  meet  and  mingle 
there.  Some  of  her  own  people  condemned 
those  large  assemblies  as  savoring  of  worldly 
conformity  and  promotive  of  frivolity;  but  so 
secure  was  she  in  the  purity  of  her  motives 
that  she  never  troubled  herself  as  to  what 
others  might  say  of  her.  And  in  very  many 
cases  she  was  permitted  to  see  good  results  from 
her  wise  forethought. 

Since  in  selecting  those  who  were  to  be  her 
guests,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  she  had  an 
eye  rather  to  the  inner  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  than  to  those  merely  surface  recommend- 
ations, which  even  the  most  superficial  can 
appreciate,  it  sometimes  happened  that  the 
coat  of  some  young  man  in  the  light  of  those 
elegant  rooms  looked  decidedly  "  the  worse  for 
wear,"  or  that  the  dress  of  some  lady,  though 
turned  and  made  over  to  the  best  advantage, 
was  rather  to  be  esteemed  for  past  service  than 
for  present  beauty. 

A  sensitive  girl,  more  than  conscious  of  all 
her  "shortcomings,"  on  entering  that  beauti- 
ful house  for  the  first  time,  had  shrunk  into  a 
corner  and  wished  herself  at  home  again.     Her 
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venerable  hostess  herself  led  her  to  the  supper- 
room,  where  a  repast  was  spread  in  such  a 
style  as  to  charm  one's  innate  sense  of  beauty, 
while  the  viands  were  of  a  nature  to  delight 
the  most  fastidious  palate.  Instead  of  enjoying 
these  things,  as  gratitude  and  love  to  her  host- 
ess required,  she  was  only  full  of  her  own 
fancied  unfitness  and  unworthiness  for  that 
beautiful  scene.  When  the  feast  was  over 
"Friend  Wright"  drew  her  young  guest  into 
the  conservatory  with  the  double  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  bouquet  and  of  learning  what  was 
amiss.  After  some  hesitation  she  was  induced 
to  confess  all  her  over-sensitiveness,  and  then 
it  was  that  "  Friend  Wright,"  having  listened 
in  silence,  uttered  the  sentence  which  I  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  sketch — "  Did  I  not 
invite  thee?"  After  a  pause  she  went  on: 
"  Did  I  not  send  expressly  for  thee  to  come 
and  share  the  entertainment  I  had  provided 
for  my  best  friends,  and  would  thee  wrong  me 
now  by  fancying  thyself  an  unwelcome  guest? 
It  pains  me  to  have  thee  feel  such  distrust  of 
my  love  at  any  time,  and  especially  when  thee 
are  here  in  my  house.  Thee  has  disturbed  the 
peace  of  my  mind  by  so  doing." 

"  But  I  feel  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  your 
love,  not  worthy  to  be  treated  with  such  atten- 
tion as  you  have  been  giving  me.  You  are  so 
rich  and  great,  so  far  above  me,  that  I  ought 
not  to  come  to  your  feasts.  I  should  have 
staid  in  my  own  quiet  home  instead." 

"Nay,  if  thee  was  ever  so  humble,  and  if  I, 
thy  friend,  chose  to  set  my  affections  upon 
thee  and  to  bid  thee  come  to  my  house,  should 
thee  not  love  me  in  return  well  enough  to 
come  at  my  bidding?  And  if  when  there  I 
seek  to  make  thee  happy,  should  thee  not  per- 
mit me  to  do  so  instead  of  calling  up  doubts 
of  thy  worthiness  to  trouble  us  both?  I  fear 
it  is  pride  rather  than  humility  that  makes 
thee  wish  to  go  away.  Is  it  not  so?"  she 
asked,  taking  the  young  face  tenderly  between 
her  two  motherly  hands.  Then,  pitying  the 
conscious  blush  which  suffused  that  face,  she 
continued:  "Whenever  those  ugly  thoughts  of 
thine  own  unworthiness  come  up  drive  them 
away  by  the  question,  '  Did  not  my  friend  in- 
vite me?'  and  then  place  confidence  enough  in 
thy  friend  to  feel  that,  since  she  invited  me, 
no  one  has  a  better  right  to  be  here.  Nay, 
more,  that  thee  could  not  have  staid  away 
without  grieving  her  love." 

Dear  reader,  have  you  not  sometimes  sat  at 
that  feast  which  Jesus  has  spread  for  all  his 
followers,  and  instead  of  enjoying  what  his 
love  has  thus  prepared  for  you,  spent  the  time 
in    useless    and   distressing    thoughts    of    your 


own  unworthiness  till  you  felt  that  you  had 
no  right  to  be  there,  and  almost  resolved 
never  again  to  accept  an  invitation  to  his 
table?  Is  not  this  one  of  the  many  devices 
of  the  evil  one,  who,  taking  advantage  of  your 
tenderness  of  conscience,  thus  places  all  your 
sins  in  array  before  you  and  brings  up  in  tor- 
turing vividness  "all  the  mistakes,  ignorances, 
and  negligences "  of  your  past  life,  and  more 
especially  those  of  which  you  have  been  guilty 
since  your  last  communion  season,  on  purpose 
to  keep  you  from  feasting  on  the  love  of  Jesus 
and  growing  strong  and  vigorous  in  him?  I 
have  often  thought  it  would  be  well  for  those 
thus  tempted  to  ask  themselves  the  question 
which  Mrs.  Wright  proposed  to  her  young 
guest — "  Did  not  my  Friend  invite  me  to  come 
to  his  house  and  sit  at  his  table?  And  if  he 
has  thus  invited  me,  have  I  not,  all  weak  and 
unworthy  as  I  am,  a  perfect  right  to  be  there? 
Nay,  more,  having  issued  this  invitation  to 
me,  could  I  neglect  it  without  grieving  him?" 
Then,  dismissing  all  thoughts  of  self,  let  your 
soul  feed  upon  the  exceeding  greatness  and 
preciousness  of  the  love  which  Jesus  has  shown 
toward  us  in  seeking  us  out  and  bidding  us  to 
his  feast. 

If  while  you  are  thus  near  to  him  there 
arises  in  your  heart  a  thought  of  some  very 
dear  to  you  who  have  never  been  drawn  to 
his  table,  that  will  be  a  good  time  to  plead  for 
them  with  our  gracious  Intercessor. 

"  'T  was  the  same  love  that  spread  the  feast 
That  sweetly  forced  us  in, 
Else  we  had  still  refused  to  taste, 
And  perished  in  our  sin." 
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Peeping  through  her  purple  bars, 
Down  an  endless  street  of  stars, 
Melting  all  the  ingots  up, 

As  her  eyes  more  brightly  shine, 
Morning  in  a  crystal  cup 

Floats  the  bubble  earth  in  wine. 

From  the  red  lips  of  the  sea, 

Out  into  immensity, 

Steals  a  tongue  of  green  and  gold, 

Soon  to  swarm  with  giddy  dies, 
When  the  mighty  landscape  's  rolled 

Farther  to  the  western  skies. 

Splendor  now  by  splendor  quaffed, 
Deeper  grows  at  every  draught, 
Till  the  monogram  of  fire — 

The  round,  red  halos  of  the  sun — 
Fills  with  flame  the  heavens  entire, 

And  sweeps  all  glories  into  one. 
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THE  SISTERS  AT  BETHANY. 


BY    JULIA    DAT. 


HOW  unlike  were  Mary  and  Martha!  Yet 
both  possessed  qualities  which  entitle  them 
to  our  admiration.  The  two  sisters  were  friends 
of  Jesus;  and  each  represents  a  class  of  wo- 
men found  among  his  followers  in  every  age. 

Martha,  of  Bethany,  has  been,  too  often,  un- 
appreciated, her  faults  exaggerated,  and  her 
virtues  overlooked;  but  when  the  living  char- 
acters are  before  us  hers  is  often  the  more  pop- 
ular. If  any  are  inclined  to  think  of  her  merely 
as  a  petulant,  worldly  woman,  let  them  remem- 
ber that  St.  John  says,  "Jesus  loved  Martha 
and  her  sister  and  Lazarus." 

We  are  first  made  acquainted  with  this  fam- 
ily in  the  tenth  chapter  of  St  Luke:  "Now  it 
came  to  pass  as  they  went,  that  he  entered  into 
a  certain  village:  and  a  certain  woman  named 
Martha  received  him  into  her  house."  It  was 
Martha's  invitation  which  brought  Jesus  to 
rest  awhile  beneath  their  roof.  She  knew  that 
he  went  about  doing  good;  and  she  delighted 
to  prove  her  admiration  of  his  holy  life  and 
earnest  teachings  by  extending  to  him  and 
those  who  were  with  him  a  generous  hospi- 
tality. 

Very  soon  Martha  was  busy  making  prepa- 
rations for  the  expected  entertainment.  She 
had  no  perplexity  in  regard  to  those  prepara- 
tions, for  Martha  always  knew  just  how  every 
thing  should  be  done.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
settled  in  her  mind  that  the  supper  must  be 
provided,  and  that  it  must  be  done  in  the  right 
way.  When  should  she  do  her  best  if  not 
now? 

Time  passes;  her  arrangements  are  not  com- 
plete; she  feels  anxious  and  hurried.  Probably 
Mary  had  been  accustomed  to  assist  her;  now, 
when  assistance  is  most  needed,  she  is  left  to 
serve  alone.  But  Mary  "sat  at  Jesus'  feet 
and  heard  his  word."  His  words  were  such 
"as  never  man  spake,"  and  as  she  listened,  he 
who  seemed  a  holy  prophet  was  revealed  as  her 
Divine  Redeemer,  "full  of  grace  and  truth." 
Those  words  furnished  food  for  the  meditations 
of  succeeding  years.  The  solemn  events  which 
followed  gave  them  a  power  and  a  reality  un- 
felt  at  first. 

Martha  little  knew  how  much  she  required 
of  her  sister  when  she  said  to  the  Master,  "  Bid 
her  therefore  that  she  help  me;"  yet  almost 
any  one  but  Jesus  would  have  thought  her  re- 
quest a  reasonable  one.  Probably  it  had  never 
occurred  to  her  that  Christ  cared  to  have  her 
sister  enjoy  his   teaching:  Lazarus   and  others 


were  there  to  hear  him.  What  did  Martha  do? 
Did  she  join  the  listening  group  around  the 
Savior?  Not  while  her  work  claimed  attention. 
She  continued  to  serve  alone.  The  meal  might 
have  been  delayed  a  few  moments,  but  was, 
doubtless,  served  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved customs  of  the  time  and  place. 

We  see  the  sisters  again  when  a  great  grief 
has  come  upon  them.  Lazarus  is  dead.  There 
is  anguish  and  bereavement  now  in  the  dwell- 
ing which  was  cheered,  not  long  since,  by  the 
presence  of  the  Redeemer. 

It  is  likely  that  Martha's  active  nature  found 
some  consolation  in  eulogizing  her  departed 
brother,  and  in  seeing  that  every  thing  pertain- 
ing to  the  rites  of  burial  was  properly  con- 
ducted. As  soon  as  she  heard  that  Jesus  was 
coming  she  went  out  to  meet  him,  "but  Mary 
sat  still  in  the  house." 

"If  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had 
not  died."  With  these  words  Martha  met  the 
Lord.  When  he  taught  her  most  inspiring 
truths,  and  inquired,  "Believest  thou  this?" 
she  replied,  "Yea,  Lord;  I  believe  that  thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood,  which  should 
come  into  the  world."  There  is  no  hesitation 
here.  It  is  always  good  for  Martha  to  be  drawn 
into  an  expression  of  her  religious  faith;  at 
such  times  there  is  often  brought  out  an  intel- 
ligence and  depth  of  feeling  which  her  best 
friends  had  hardly  expected. 

As  soon  as  Mary  heard,  "The  Master  is  come 
and  calleth  for  thee,"  she  rose  up  quickly,  and 
coming  where  Jesus  was,  fell  at  his  feet  weep- 
ing. She  not  only  believed  but  felt  that  this 
was  the  Son  of  God.  This  sublime  idea  filled 
her  soul,  and  naturally  expressed  itself  in  the 
most  humble  adoration.  She  repeated  the  first 
sentence  which  Martha  had  spoken.  It  was  all 
she  could  say.  Jesus  did  not  question  her. 
There  was  no  need. 

They  approached  the  sepulcher.  They  knew 
that  the  precious  form  of  their  own  brother 
was  lying  there.  They  knew  that  it  was  the 
Son  of  God  whose  voice  said,  "Take  away  the 
stone."  What  a  world  of  anxiety  and  expecta- 
tion is  crowded  into  that  solemn  moment!  Yet 
not  for  an  instant  does  Martha  forget  the  exact 
time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  burial,  or  its 
natural  effect  upon  the  lifeless  body.  Were 
she  herself  just  entering  the  world  of  spirits, 
she  would  maintain  a  state  of  recollection  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  material  things. 
Lazarus  comes  forth. 

From  that  tomb  in  Bethany  we  hear  words 
which  have  rolled  in  sweet  echoes  all  along  the 
march  of  ages.  "I  am  the  resurrection,  and 
the  life:  he   that  believeth  in   me,   though   he 
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were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live:  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die." 
These  words  have  since  appeared  to  loving 
hearts  like  a  bow  of  promise  overarching  every 
Christian  sepulcher. 

After  this  Jesus  came  again  to  Bethany. 
They  made  a  supper;  Martha  served;  Lazarus 
"sat  at  the  table  with  him."  "Then  took 
Mary  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard,  very 
costly,  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and 
wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair:  and  the  house 
was  filled  with  the  odor  of  the  ointment."  It 
was  customary  to  present  water,  that  guests 
who  had  been  traveling  might  remove  the  dust 
from  their  feet.  Surely  Martha  had  not  for- 
gotten this  as  Simon  the  Pharisee  did  on  a 
similar  occasion;  but  Mary  had  kept  the  most 
precious  ointment  for  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Noth- 
ing is  too  costly  to  be  bestowed  on  such  a  bene- 
factor as  a  sign  of  gratitude. 

Those  who  value  every  thing  only  as  it  tends 
to  provide  food  and  raiment  do  not  always  ap- 
preciate Mary's  offering.  Judas  thought  the 
money  should  have  been  given  to  the  poor; 
but  Jesus  commended  her  as  he  did  the  "wo- 
man which  was  a  sinner,"  who  performed  the 
same  service  in  the  house  of  Simon. 

Nothing  is  written  of  Lazarus  or  his  sisters 
after  this;  but  when  the  risen  Savior  walked 
for  the  last  time  with  his  disciples,  "he  led 
them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany''  There  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  Martha,  Mary,  and  Lazarus  were 
among  the  followers  who  received  his  blessing 
and  gazed  upon  the  cloud  which  received  him 
out  of  their  sight. 

In  our  day  Martha  is  a  Church  member. 
She  is  often  the  leading  spirit  in  charitable  as- 
sociations and  religious  festivals  of  all  kinds. 
She  has  an  executive  power  which  keeps  every 
thing  in  order  and  every  body  at  work.  She 
never  indulges  in  fits  of  abstraction.  She  is  a 
splendid  woman  and  a  model  housekeeper.  She 
is  never  conscious  of  any  selfish  motive  in  her 
labors.  Her  cares  are  not  for  herself;  yet  un- 
derlying her  desire  for  the  comfort  of  her  family 
and  her  guests  is  a  wish  that  they  may  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  style  creditable  to  her  own  man- 
agement. Hence  she  is  troubled  about  many 
things.  She  is  presiding  genius  in  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  wellbeing. 

When  actuated  by  religious  feelings  she  ac- 
complishes much  good.  She  sees  to  it  that  the 
Church  is  well  furnished,  that  poor  children  are 
clothed  for  the  Sunday  school,  and  she  is  al- 
ways doing  something  for  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted.  She  has  her  reward  from  Him  who 
says,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of 


the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me." 

But  she  needs  to  be  surrounded  by  religious 
influences.  Having  too  great  an  anxiety  in 
regard  to  merely  temporal  arrangements,  pon- 
dering them  till  they  seem  all  important,  she  is 
likely  to  undervalue  that  which  is  spiritual. 
She  is  too  often  cumbered  with  much  serving, 
and  no  number  of  assistants,  no  position  in  life, 
can  relieve  her  from  this  care,  since  she  has  a 
continued  instinctive  calling  to  supply  the  lack 
of  service  in  others,  and  to  direct  those  who 
have  less  energy  and  foresight. 

When  she  loses  her  religious  interest,  she 
becomes  not  only  anxious  and  hurried,  but  a 
little  censorious.  She  thinks  Mary  might  be 
making  hoods  and  dresses,  rather  than  spend- 
ing so  much  time  in  devotional  reading  and 
week-day  services.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  she  would  like  to  make  her  keep  up  with 
the  times.  At  this  stage  she  loses  her  interest 
in  Bible  and  missionary  societies,  though  she 
still  favors  orphan  asylums  and  industrial 
schools.  Martha  catches  the  spirit  and  fashions 
of  the  day  by  a  kind  of  intuitive  perception, 
and  is  always  just  in  style. 

Mary  is  meek,  unassuming,  and  thoughtful, 
but  diligent  and  persevering  in  every  duty. 
She  enjoys  the  earth  as  being  the  antechamber 
to  heaven.  She  is  blessed  in  the  communings 
of  her  own  heart,  and  in  her  acquaintance  with 
the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages.  Even  when 
busied  with  numerous  cares  she  looks  from  a 
higher  stand-point,  and  though  engaged  with, 
is  not  immersed  in  or  crushed  under  them. 

Martha  has  a  large  crowd  of  admiring  friendly 
acquaintances;  Mary  has  a  circle  of  dear  friends 
bound  by  closer  and  holier  ties.  Martha's  name 
often  takes  precedence,  as  it  did  among  the  vil- 
lagers of  Bethany;  but  young  converts  always 
love  Mary,  and  so  do  little  children.  The  Jews 
came  from  Jerusalem  to  comfort  Martha  and 
Mary;  but  St.  John  calls  Bethany  "the  town 
of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha,"  and  adds,  as 
an  explanation,  "it  was  that  Mary  which 
anointed  the  feet  of  the  Lord  with  ointment, 
and  wiped  them  with  her  hair."  There  are 
some  now  who  give  Mary  precedence  on  ac- 
count of  her  love  to  the  Redeemer. 

If  Mary  and  Martha  are  met  by  a  mutual 
friend,  Martha's  cordial  greeting  always  comes 
first,  but  Mary  is  equally  delighted.  If  a  great 
favor  is  conferred  on  them  Martha  is  prompt, 
hearty,  and  sincere  in  the  expression  of  thanks; 
Mary  cherishes  a  more  quiet,  yet  a  more  earn- 
est and  loving  gratitude. 

Martha  realizes,  from  time  to  time,  that  she 
is  too  much  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  life;  she 
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repents  and  draws  nearer  to  the  cross.  When 
life's  little  round  of  years  has  passed,  she  bids 
adieu  to  her  friends,  wishes  perhaps  that  she 
could  have  bestowed  more  thought  upon  the 
realities  of  the  world  to  which  she  is  going, 
but  even  now  gives  particular  and  appropriate 
directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  her  worldly 
goods.  She  dies  expressing  her  hope  in  the 
mercy  of  Him  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the 
life.  She  is  deeply  lamented.  Her  friends  are 
cheered  with  the  hope  of  future  meeting;  but 
in  all  their  reveries  they  find  it  strangely  diffi- 
cult to  picture  her  except  as  connected  with 
the  busy  activities  of  mortal  life. 

When  Mary  has  gone  to  that  home  which 
has  so  long  been  the  theme  of  her  meditations, 
each  fond  recollection  points  to  the  upper  sanc- 
tuary. Memory  tells  that  all  her  life  bespoke 
a  soul  closely  allied  to  Heaven.  With  her 
words  of  humble  trust  we  remember  her  look 
of  holy  joy  and  reverence,  till  it  seems  that 
now  her  angel  lineaments  are  all  unchanged, 
but  bathed  in  brighter  radiance  of  bliss. 


DISCORDS. 


BT     ELLEN    E. 


""VTOW  listen,"  said  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
-L^  music,  as  we  stood  beside  him  at  the  in- 
strument— "listen  to  this  fine  strain."  And  his 
hands  glided  along  the  keys,  calling  forth  a 
pleasant  "concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  which 
presently  changed  to  a  sweeter  unison  still; 
then  came  back  again  to  the  first;  lastly  went 
down  upon  a  nerve-racking  discord,  half-way 
between  a  shriek  and  groan;  but  from  this  im- 
mediately outrolled  a  peal  of  deep  and  noble 
harmony. 

My  very  heart  pulse  seemed  still — my  soul 
to  have  been  borne  away  to  heaven  on  the  last 
faint  echoes  of  that  strain.  "0,"  said  the  per- 
former, with  the  light  of  a  great  inspiration  in 
his  eyes,  "how  like  to  the  outbursting  of  a 
glorious  hope  is  that!  How  like  the  sudden 
beaming  of  a  smile  from  out  a  tear!  How  like 
the  unutterable  greatness  of  a  joy  that  is  born 
of  sorrow!  That  discord  is  the  best  thing  in 
music  I  ever  knew."  Incredible  it  seemed  to 
me  then,  when  the  friend  at  my  side  whispered, 
"How  strange!  why,  the  discord  spoiled  it  all 
for  me." 

Thus  it  is;  there  are  the  two  kinds  of  souls, 
or,  rather,  the  two  habits  of  soul;  the  one 
which  allows  the  discords  in  the  great  pean  of 
life  to  drown  its  harmonies,  and  the  other  which 
makes  the  harmonies  to  drown   the  discords, 


yea,  to  triumph  over  them;  to  utter  a  deeper 
significance — a  higher  sequence  of  joy  because 
of  them! 

To  realize  how  truly  these  two  types  do  ex- 
ist, we  have  but  to  look  around  upon  a  small 
circle  of  the  human  family  and  we  find  them. 
There  are  natural  differences;  but  the  most 
marked  difference  is  between  the  truly  Christian 
soul  and  its  opposite.  The  former  has  altern- 
ately thrilled  to  all  the  notes  of  joy  and  sor- 
row in  the  world's  gamut.  It  hath  been  shaken 
by  doubts,  it  hath  been  weakened  by  fears,  it 
hath  been  torn  by  sorrows;  but  these  all  have 
been  made  to  sing  to  its  ear  of  faith  that  ex- 
ultant song,  "All  things  shall  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God!"  and  this  soul,  in 
harmony  with  the  Divine  will,  is  attuned  to 
all  harmonies! 

Its  opposite — the  dark  and  discordant  soul — 
we  shudder  to  think  of  or  to  come  in  contact 
with;  but  we  have  all  met  it,  like  a  dark  shad- 
ow, somewhere  on  life's  pathway,  and  have 
been  grieved  and  oppressed  by  it.  It  is  beyond 
our  power  or  wish  to  describe  this  soul  which 
utters  the  discords,  but  represses  the  harmonies, 
till  it  giveth  back  no  note  of  heaven. 

The  harsh  and  terrible  discord  of  war  which 
has  but  just  died  away  in  our  land,  is  followed 
by  the  swelling  notes  of  peace,  freedom,  and 
thanksgiving,  in  which  we  rejoice  to-day;  the 
noblest  song  that  ever  greeted  a  nation's  ear! 

There  comes  a  time  to  us  each  when  all  the 
discords  of  earth  concentrate  themselves  in  one 
dread  groan  of  dissolving  nature.  But  from 
this  the  freed  spirit  bursts  with  the  triumphal 
song  of  heaven  and  eternal  harmony  over  earth 
and  earth's  discords.  And  "  death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory!" 


ON  PRATEK, 


Go  when  the  morning  shineth, 
Go  when  the  moon  is  bright, 

Go  when  the  eve  declineth, 
Go  in  the  hush  of  night. 

Remember  all  who  love  thee, 
All  who  are  loved  by  thee; 

Pray,  too,  for  those  who  hate  thee, 
If  any  such  there  be. 

Or  if  't  is  e'er  denied  thee 

In  solitude  to  pray; 
Should  holy  thoughts  come  o'er  thee, 

When  friends  are  round  thy  way; 

0,  not  a  joy  or  blessing 

With  this  can  be  compared; 

The  power  that  He  hath  given  us 
To  reach  him  with  a  word. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  OTHER  SHORE. 
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ECHOES  PEOM  THE  OTHER  SHORE. 


S.     C  A  88  AD  Y. 


WHEN  loved  ones  in  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
quit  our  presence  and  companionship  to 
seek  homes  in  some  distant  part  of  the  earth, 
where  we  may  not  hope  to  see  them  again,  our 
hearts  naturally  follow  them  in  their  journey, 
and  our  minds  are  instinctively  plied  with  the 
question,  "Are  they  happy  in  their  new  homes 
and  surroundings?"  If  nature  prompts  to  this 
in  respect  of  those  who  have  simply  changed  a 
home  here  for  a  residence  there,  one  spot  of 
earth  for  another,  how  instinctively  and  with 
what  hallowed  interest  does  thought  follow  our 
sacred  dead  in  their  transferred  life  into  the 
spirit-land  with  the  painfully  pressing  inquiry, 
"  Is  it  well  with  them  in  their  new  life  and  home? 
Are  they  happy  amid  the  new  scenes,  compan- 
ionships, and  employments  of  the  changeless 
world  upon  whose  history  they  have  entered?" 
These  and  similar  soul-questionings  press  with 
weight  upon  every  heart  which  is  compelled  in 
the  providence  of  God  to  consign  what  is  mor- 
tal of  those  it  loves  to  the  dark  and  silent  land 
of  the  tomb.  Is  there  no  response  to  these 
anxious  questionings  of  the  human  soul  in  the 
hour  of  bereavement?  Falls  on  its  listening 
ear  no  echo  from  the  spirit-realm?  Ah,  yes, 
reader! 

Something  tells  us — and  is  not  that  some- 
thing, at  least  in  part,  "the  divinity  that  stirs 
within  us?" — that  that  principle  which  lit  up 
the  fire  of  those  closed  eyes,  quickened  the 
pulse  of  that  throbless  heart,  gave  eloquent 
discourse  to  those  hushed  lips,  and  graceful 
motion  to  that  paralyzed  frame,  still  survives 
the  shock  of  death  and  the  blight  of  the  grave! 
Thanks  to  Divine  revelation  that  it  is  not  true, 
as  one  has  said,  that  "no  echo  from  the  spirit- 
world  falls  upon  the  listening  ear  of  earth." 
Not  true!  Ah,  no!  for  in  the  sublime  revela- 
tions of  God's  blessed  Word  echoes  do  fall  on 
our  ears  and  hearts  from  beyond  the  other 
shore — even  from  the  land  of  the  deathless  and 
the  happy!  St.  John,  upon  whose  rapt  and 
thrilled  vision  on  the  dreary  Isle  of  Patmos  the 
scenes  of  the  heavenly  world  broke  in  such 
startling  vividness  and  grandeur,  exclaimed 
over  the  beatitude  and  immortality  of  earth's 
pious  dead,  "  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  say- 
ing unto  me,  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth:  yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors; 
and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

Heaven  would  have  us  know  beyond  all 
doubt,  even   in  the  full  certainty  and  sublime 


joy  of  our  hearts,  that  when  the  pious  quit  the 
scenes  and  labors  of  time  they  enter  upon  a 
state  of  eternal  blessedness  in  the  spirit-realm: 
hence  the  "voice  from  heaven"  which  the  be- 
loved John  "heard,"  giving  precious  response 
to  the  soul's  deepest  and  holiest  questionings 
in  the  hour  of  its  bereavement,  said,  "Write" — 
ah  yes!  God  would  have  that  written  where 
every  torn  and  bleeding  heart  of  earth  could 
read  it  and  draw  solace  from  it — "Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  hence- 
forth." "From  henceforth!"  We  have  here  an 
idea  replete  with  sublimity  and  comfort.  As 
much  as  though  the  Eternal  One  had  said  to 
John  in  this  precious  revelation,  "If  before  this 
hour  any  of  earth's  bereft  ones  knew  not  that 
their  dead,  'dying  in  the  Lord,'  were  happy; 
'from  henceforth'  let  it  be  written  in  the  ever- 
lasting Word,  that  all  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  earth  may  know  it — 'blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord!'  " 

The  loved  and  enshrined  of  our  hearts,  reader, 
are  going,  going  every  day  from  our  homes  and 
companionship;  but,  thanks  to  the  Bible's  un- 
foldings  of  the  other  life,  voices  from  beyond 
the  other  shore,  glorious  echoes  from  the  land 
of  the  living  and  the  immortal,  tell  us  that  our 
pious  dead  are  happy  in  their  new  home,  asso- 
ciations, and  employments!  And  is  this  not 
enough?  Erelong,  if  faithful,  we  shall  greet 
them  beyond  the  river  living  and  happy  in  the 
clime  of  the  beautiful,  the  pure,  and  the  death- 
less! With  rare  and  touching  beauty  has  one 
said  upon  this  subject: 

"  And  gentle  airs,  so  sweet,  so  calm, 

Steal  sometimes  from  that  viewless  sphere; 
The  mourner  feels  their  breath  of  balm, 

And  soothed  sorrow  dries  the  tear, 
And  sometimes  list'ning  ear  may  gain 
Entrancing  sound  that  hither  floats, 
The  echo  of  a  distant  strain, 
Of  harps'  and  voices'  blended  notes, 
Beyond  the  river." 


"I  AM  A  JEALOUS  GOD," 


If  to  the  glittering  toys  of  earth, 

If  to  the  social  homestead  hearth, 

If  to  the  title  of  our  birth, 

If  to  the  giddy  scenes  of  mirth, 

If  to  the  sparkling  mines  of  wealth, 

If  to  the  hygeian  goddess,  Health, 

If  to  the  selfish  love  of  praise, 

If  to  the  friends  of  early  days, 

Or  to  an  ideal  love  may  mold, 

We  cling  with  an  unyielding  hold, 

With  tears  we  '11  learn  beneath  the  rod 

Jehovah  is  a  jealous  God. 
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3EEVI0EABLE  PIETY. 


A  GOOD  definition  of  serviceable  piety  would 
be — following  Christ  without  question  and 
without  a  murmur.  Do  the  pierced  hands  point 
us  up  the  Hills  of  Difficulty?  Then  up  the 
steep  acclivity  let  us  go,  even  though  we  fall 
from  running  to  walking,  and  from  walking 
to  clambering  on  the  knees.  Does  he  bid  us 
follow  him  into  the  Vale  of  Humiliation? 
Then  welcome  be  reproach  for  the  sake  of  one 
who  entered  Gethsemane  for  us.  He  that  lov- 
eth  father  or  mother,  houses  or  lands,  more 
than  Christ,  is  not  worthy  of  him. 

One  day  duty  lays  its  hand  of  impressment 
on  a  gifted  young  man  or  woman  and  com- 
mands them  to  a  foreign  field.  Christ  says, 
"Yonder  is  thy  sickle  waiting  for  the  reaper; 
yonder  is  the  harvest  waiting  for  the  garner. 
No  place  for  thee  in  these  parts;  thy  place  is 
beside  the  Ganges,  or  on  the  torrid  sands  of 
Africa."  Following  Christ  makes  such  men 
missionaries.  John  Howard  was  but  searching 
for  the  footprints  of  Christ  in  the  dismal  vaults 
of  prisons  and  dungeons.  David  Brainerd 
found  them  amid  the  forest  wild — and  Henry 
Martyn  was  but  treading  them  when  he  ex- 
plored the  jungles  of  India  and  the  sand  plains 
of  Persia. 

A  man  need  not  cross  oceans  either  to  follow 
Christ.  Whenever  the  owner  of  a  winning 
tongue  turns  away  from  the  allurements  of  the 
bar  or  the  rostrum,  for  the  privilege  of  preach- 
ing salvation  to  the  dwellers  in  some  remote, 
unnoticed  parish,  he  is  following  Christ.  When- 
ever a  layman  determines  not  to  sleep  away  his 
Sabbath  afternoons  on  his  sofa  or  over  his 
newspaper,  but  to  go  out  after  the  ignorant, 
squalid  waifs  of  the  alley  and  the  tenement- 
house,  what  is  he  but  following  his  Master,  who, 
if  on  earth,  would  delight  in  the  mission  school 
more  than  in  the  cathedral?  Whenever  a  sweet 
daughter  of  the  Church  decides  that,  instead 
of  passing  an  idle  hour  in  pulling  silver  bells 
on  marble  door-steps,  she  will  climb  to  the  attic 
where  wretched  poverty  is  groaning  on  its  sick 
bed,  she  is  surely  following  Him  who  went 
about  doing  good.  Whenever  you  see  a  heroic 
statesman  standing  up  in  his  high  place  for 
justice,  the  truth,  and  liberty,  you  see  one — 
as  far  as  that  noble  act  is  concerned — who  obeys 
Christ  rather  than  man.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  when  a  professing  Christian  is  seduced 
into  scenes  of  frivolity  and  folly,  or  into  the 
cabals  of  intrigue  and  chicanery,  then  he  and 
she  is  turned  squarely  away  from  their  Master 
and  their  model.  For  where  Christ  would  not 
go,    if    on    earth,   no    Christian    ought    to   go. 


Would  it  not  be  a  strange  place  to  look  for  the 
Savior  in  the  ball-room,  or  the  theater,  at  the 
card-table,  or  the  convivial  party,  in  the  caucus 
where  honor  was  sold  and  righteousness  bar- 
tered for  "the  spoils?" 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  never  sets  his  foot 
in  any  path  of  conduct  without  looking  care- 
fully for  the  way-marks  of  his  Master,  and  con- 
sulting his  guide-book!  Through  some  lowly 
doors,  where  pride  must  stoop  low  to  enter,  he 
may  be  called  to  pass. 

Over  thorny  paths  he  may  be  made  to  tread. 
Up  more  than  one  monument  of  sacrifice,  bear- 
ing heavy  crosses,  he  may  be  summoned.  But 
so  that  Christ  be  the  leader,  he  may  not  be 
afraid  to  follow.  And  in  heaven  it  will  still  be 
his  joy  and  his  glory  to  "follow  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  goeth."  There  the  "Lamb 
who  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  lead 
him  unto  living  fountains  of  waters." 

The  differences  of  life  disappear  at  the  grave, 
and  all  become  equal  again  there.  Then  the 
outward  clothing  of  rank,  of  earthly  position, 
high  or  low,  is  laid  aside,  and  each  enters  the 
presence  of  God  alone,  as  an  immortal  soul. 
Then  we  go  to  judgment  and  retribution.  But 
the  judgment  and  retribution  of  eternity  are  for 
the  same  object  as  the  education  of  time;  they 
are  to  complete  the  work  left  unfinished  here. 
In  God's  house  above  are  many  mansions  suited 
to  one's  condition.  Each  will  find  the  place 
where  he  belongs;  each  will  find  the  discipline 
which  he  needs.  Judas  went  to  his  place,  the 
place  which  he  needed,  where  it  was  best  for 
him  to  go;  and  the  apostle  Paul  went  to  his 
place,  the  place  best  suited  for  him.  The  result 
of  life  with  one  man  has  fitted  him  for  glory 
and  honor;  another  is  only  fitted  for  outer 
darkness;  but  each  will  have  what  is  best  for 
him.  We  may  throw  ourselves  away,  but  God 
will  not  throw  us  away.  We  belong  to  him  still ; 
and  he  "gathers  up  the  fragments  which  remain, 
that  nothing  be  lost."  When  we  pass  into  the 
other  world  those  who  are  ready  and  have  on  the 
wedding-garment  will  go  in  to  the  supper.  They 
still  find  themselves  in  a  more  exalted  state  of 
being,  where  the  faculties  of  the  body  are  exalted 
and  spiritualized,  and  the  powers  of  the  soul 
are  hightened;  where  a  higher  truth,  a  nobler 
beauty,  a  larger  love,  feed  the  immortal  facul- 
ties with  a  divine  nourishment;  where  our  im- 
perfect knowledge  will  be  swallowed  up  in 
larger  insight  and  communion  with  great  souls 
in  progress.  Then  faith,  hope,  and  love  will 
abide — faith  leading  to  sight,  hope  urging  to 
progress,  and  love  enabling  us  to  work  with 
Christ  for  the  redemption  of  the  race. — Rev.  J. 
F.  Clarke. 
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DO  TOUR  BEST. 


BY    MBS.    N.    M    CONAUGHY. 


"~PvO  your  best,  Frank,"  said  aunt  Eunice  to 
-L'  her  nephew,  Francis  Worthington,  as  she 
stopped  a  moment  under  the  wide-spreading 
pippin-tree  where  he  was  gathering  apples  for 
Winter. 

"There's  not  much  'best'  about  gathering 
apples,  aunt  Una,  I  should  think.  Just  fill  up 
your  baskets  with  them;  that's  about  all  there 
is  to  it." 

"Still  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  about 
doing  every  thing,"  said  his  auntie.  "An  idle 
boy  might  take  a  half  a  day  to  do  what  need 
only  take  an  hour.  He  certainly  would  not  do 
his  best.  Work  briskly  if  you  wish  to  save 
time  and  enjoy  your  work.  Good,  vigorous 
work  sets  the  blood  coursing  through  the  veins 
with  twice  the  energy  that  sluggish  people  ever 
know.  Then,  too,  a  careless  boy  might  injure 
the  apples  by  throwing  them  down  hard  on  the 
ground  or  into  the  basket.  You  can  not  han- 
dle fruit  too  carefully  if  you  wish  it  to  keep 
well.  Try  in  every  thing  you  do  to-day,  Frank, 
to  do  your  best,  no  matter  how  simple  a  thing 
it  is,  and  see  if  you  have  not  succeeded  better 
than  usual  when  night  comes." 

So  saying  aunt  Eunice  walked  on  to  the 
house  with  her  little  bouquet  of  late  Autumn 
flowers. 

"Do  your  best,"  thought  Frank.  "Well, 
that's  a  new  idea  to  me;  I  generally  do  things 
quick  enough,  but  I  can  't  say  that  I  do  them 
so  very  well.  I  guess  I  '11  pick  off  the  rest  of 
these  apples  instead  of  knocking  them  down 
with  a  stick." 

So  Frank  made  a  decided  improvement  in  his 
mode  of  gathering  his  apples,  and  by  working 
away  with  all  his  might  soon  had  the  last 
basketful  safe  and  snug  in  the  cellar. 

"Now  I  am  off,"  said  he,  strapping  up  his 
books  and  throwing  them  over  his  shoulder. 
Then  he  threw  the  strap  off  again  for  a  moment 
and  took  a  good  look  at  the  way  it  was  ad- 
justed and  secured  around  the  books. 

"  I  was  just  seeing  whether  I  had  done  my 

best,  auntie,"  he  said  with  a  laughing  glance  at 

his  aunt,  who  was  arranging  her  few  flowers  to 

the  best  advantage  in  a  goblet  set  in  a  saucer, 

garnishing    all    with    an    abundance    of   green 

leaves. 

Vol.  XXV.— 40 


"That's  right,"  said  she  with  an  approving 
nod.  "He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least, 
will  be  quite  likely  to  be  faithful  in  that  which 
is  greater.  You  see  I  am  trying  to  do  my  best 
over  my  flowers.  If  you  had  not  strapped 
your  books  up  in  a  proper  manner  you  would 
probably  have  lost  one  or  more  out,  perhaps 
into  the  mud.  It  is  always  important  to  do 
your  best." 

Frank  started  off  to  school  with  a  bounding 
step,  which  was  not  a  bit  less  light  because  he 
had  spent  an  hour  in  useful  work  that  morning. 

He  tried  faithfully  to  do  his  best  in  every 
recitation  during  the  clay,  and  was  really  sur- 
prised to  see  what  a  difference  it  made  with  a 
boy's  lessons. 

As  he  walked  home  to  dinner  by  the  side  of 
Harry  Niles  they  both  stopped  a  moment  at  the 
post-office  according  to  custom. 

"Good,  my  new  magazine  has  come,"  said 
Harry  as  they  walked  on  again.  "Let's  look 
at  the  pictures,"  and  he  stopped  a  moment  on 
a  smooth,  broad  stone  to  cut  a  few  leaves  with 
his  knife. 

"Do  your  best,  aunt  Eunice  tells  me,"  said 
Frank,  as  Harry  cut  away  at  the  leaves  in  a 
very  irregular  manner.  "You  '11  spoil  your 
book  that  way." 

"Let's  see  you  try  it,"  said  Harry;  "I  guess 
you  do  n't  know  how  hard  paper  is  to  cut, 
though  it  is  easy  enough  to  tear,  I  find  out  by 
the  looks  of  my  books  when  Clara  gets  hold  of 
them." 

Frank  sat  down  on  the  stone  and  laid  out 
the  magazine  carefully  on  his  geography.  Then 
he  drew  the  knife  carefully  through  the  edges, 
keeping  them  pressed  down  firmly  with  his 
fingers.  It  was  soon  done  greatly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  boys.  They  were  excellent 
friends,  though  Harry's  father  was  rich,  and 
Frank  was  the  son  of  a  widow  in  very  moder- 
ate circumstances. 

"How  I  wish  I  could  take  a  magazine,"  said 
Frank  with  a  hungry  look  at  the  fascinating 
pages. 

"Why  do  n't  you  get  up  a  club,  Frank?" 
said  the  other.  "If  you  get  five  new  subscrib- 
ers they  will  give  you  an  extra  copy  to  pay 
for  your  trouble.  I  dare  say  you  could  as  easy 
as  can  be." 

Frank's  mind  became  possessed  of  the  idea 
directly.  He  could  hardly  wait  till  he  got 
home  to  tell  his  mother  and  auntie  about  it. 

"Do  you  really  believe  I  can  do  it,  mother?" 
he  asked. 

"I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised,"  said 
mother,  "if  you  only  persevere  and  work  faith- 
fully.    You  know  sometimes  you  make  a  little 
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effort  on  something  you  wish  to  do  and  then 
give  up  before  little  discouragements.  You 
must  persevere  if  you  wish  to  succeed  in  any 
thing." 

"You  must  do  your  very  best  about  it, 
Frank,"  said  auntie,  "and  I  feel  quite  confident 
that  you  will  succeed  beyond  your  expect- 
ations." 

"When  would  you  begin?"  asked  Frank. 

"When  Alexander  was  asked  how  he  had 
been  able  to  conquer  the  world,  he  answered, 
'By  not  delaying.'  'A  word  to  the  wise,'  "  said 
aunt  Eunice,  smiling. 

"I'll  begin  this  very  afternoon,"  said  Frank 
with  energy.  "I  will  borrow  some  magazines 
of  Harry  to  show  the  boys,  and  tell  them  what 
a  good  thing  it  is,  and  how  much  we  can  learn 
from  it  coming  twelve  times  a  year,  and  all 
that,  and  you  see  if  I  do  n't  get  a  subscriber 
before  night." 

Frank  did  his  best  and  persevered  in  the  face 
of  a  good  many  discouragements,  but  before 
the  month  was  out  he  had  ten  subscribers, 
which  gave  him  a  prize  copy,  and  a  prize  bound 
copy  of  the  year  before  also.  Was  n't  he  a 
happy  boy? 

He  said  he  had  just  learned  how  by  that 
time,  so  he  set  out  on  another  expedition,  and 
this  time  he  succeeded  in  securing  a  copy  of  a 
most  excellent  magazine  for  his  mother — a 
journal  she  had  long  desired  to  possess,  but 
with  her  limited  means  had  been  unable  to 
afford.  There  is  no  telling  what  a  boy  can  not 
accomplish  who  does  his  best.  He  gets  a  repu- 
tation, too,  that  is  worth  every  thing  to  him. 

"That  's  a  fine,  energetic  little  fellow  of  wid- 
ow Worthington's,"  said  the  newspaper-dealer, 
who  had  chanced  to  take  notice  of  his  efforts 
to  secure  subscribers  to  the  two  magazines. 
"Such  a  pleasant,  honest  face  and  wide-awake 
manner  are  as  good  as  a  thousand  dollars  capi- 
tal to  him.  I  wonder  if  I  could  n't  secure  his 
services  to  go  around  and  get  my  subscriptions 
renewed  this  holiday  vacation.  There  are  three 
weeks  of  it  before  school  takes  up  again,  are 
there  not,  Mr.  Aikin?" 

"Yes,  we  give  them  three  weeks  this  time," 
said  the  trustee.  "We  find  it  takes  a  week 
before  and  a  week  after  holidays  to  get  the 
children's  heads  settled  enough  to  attend  to 
books.  About  that  lad,  you  will  not  find  a 
more  faithful  one  in  the  village.  I  believe  he 
really  tries  to  do  his  best,  and  that 's  saying  a 
good  deal  for  a  boy." 

So  the  paper-dealer  thought,  and  he  made  a 
bargain  that  very  evening  with  Frank,  offering 
him  three  dollars  a  week  for  his  services. 

There  were  not  many  richer  boys  than  Frank 


was  that  night,  while  his  mother's  heart  was 
brimful  of  thankfulness  and  pleasure. 

"The  Lord  has  sent  it  to  us  just  at  the  time 
we  needed  it  most.  Now,  Frank,  you  shall 
have  a  good  warm  suit  for  the  rest  of  this 
Winter,  and  you  can  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  you  earned  it  yourself." 

"You  see  how  much  good  comes  from  trying 
to  do  your  best,"  said  aunt  Eunice.  "  'A  good 
name,'  says  the  wisest  of  men,  'is  rather  to  be 
chosen  than  great  riches,  and  loving  favor  rather 
than  silver  and  gold." 

"There  was  once  a  manufacturer  of  earthen- 
ware," said  mother,  "who,  from  small  begin- 
nings, finally  acquired  a  most  extensive  business 
and  a  good  reputation  for  his  superior  work. 
One  day  an  intimate  friend  asked  him  if  there 
was  any  particular  secret  in  his  manufacture 
that  had  made  it  so  famous. 

"'None  whatever,'  said  the  man,  'only  this, 
I  never  allow  my  name  to  be  stamped  on  any 
article  but  the  very  best  that  the  house  pro- 
duces.' So  whoever  bought  a  piece  with  his 
name  on  it  would  know  that  it  was  as  good  as 
it  could  be  made.  There  were  no  flaws  in  ware 
which  had  that  name  stamped  on  them.  So  it 
came  to  be  a  noted  fact  that  if  you  wanted  a 
good  article  you  must  look  for  his  trade-mark. 
His  good  name  was  the  foundation  of  a  great 
fortune." 

"No  matter  how  little  the  matter  is,"  said 
aunt  Eunice,  "it  is  worth  doing  well.  You 
can  not  impress  that  too  often  or  too  deeply 
upon  your  mind.  The  boys  in  Samuel  Budg- 
ett's  great  establishment,  who  did  not  straighten 
nails  well,  were  never  advanced  to  the  next 
highest  position;  but  those  who  did  their  little 
duties  well  were  steadily  promoted  till  they 
became  head  clerks  in  the  salesrooms.  All  the 
boys  who  have  risen  to  high  positions  from 
humble  ones,  have  always  been  faithful  in  lit- 
tle things." 

If  you  wish  to  succeed,  boys  and  girls,  you 
must  each  learn  to  do  your  best.  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  painters, 
yet  once  he  did  not  know  any  more  of  the  art 
than  you  do.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  "make 
each  painting  the  best,"  so  he  was  continually 
improving.  "If  you  are  only  a  shoe-black," 
said  a  man  of  large  experience,  "try  to  be  the 
best  shoe-black  in  the  neighborhood."  It  is  a 
great  deal  better  to  be  a  very  superior  white- 
washer  than  to  be  a  poor  landscape  painter. 
Choose  a  pursuit  for  which  you  have  a  natural 
tact  and  stick  to  it.  Try  and  do  all  your  duty 
in  it  faithfully,  and  you  will  not  fail  of  the 
blessing  of  God  and  the  favor  of  your  fellow- 
men. 
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THE  OLD  PUMP-HANDLE. 


BY    VIRGINIA    F.    TOWNSEND. 


HERE  it  stands,  just  on  the  corner  of  the 
street;  and  how  natural  it  looks!  The 
same  dull,  red,  clay  color,  washed  of  the  rains 
and  faded  of  the  suns;  and  the  old  oak  handle, 
worn  with  use,  and  channeled  and  dented,  hang- 
ing there  like  an  arm  shriveled  and  palsied. 
How  natural  it  all  looks!  And  yet  I,  who 
stand  here  to-night,  take  hold  of  the  old  pump- 
handle  with  feelings  crowding  and  hurrying 
through  my  soul  that  nothing  else  could  awaken. 
The  stars  shine  overhead,  running  their  little, 
golden  streams  here  and  there  among  the  clouds; 
the  mists  lift  and  curl  along  the  distant  river 
like  gray  sails,  and  here  I  stand. 

How  easy  this  strong  man's  arm  lifted  the 
old  pump-handle;  and  yet  it  must  have  been 
hard  for  her — for  her,  with  her  little,  thin,  blue 
arms,  that  I  see  now  toiling,  toiling  away — the 
arms  that  are  folded  so  still  now. 

There  she  lived,  in  the  little  row  of  old,  dirty, 
low-roofed  tenement  houses,  that  were  pulled 
down  years  ago  to  make  room  for  the  stately 
warehouses;  and  just  yonder  I  lived,  in  the  tall, 
bleak,  rickety  old  dwelling,  with  its  broken 
stair-case  and  cracked  windows,  that  stood 
where  the  lumber-yard  stands  now.  And  I 
used  to  watch  her  every  day  as  she  came  out 
of  the  house,  in  rain  or  shine,  with  her  old 
black  hood  and  her  scanty  dress,  and  the  great 
water-pail  that  was  almost  as  large  as  herself. 

As  in  our  dwellings  there  was  little  to  choose, 
so  I  think  there  was  as  little  in  our  lives. 
Bare,  squalid,  crushing  poverty  loomed  over 
both,  and  the  ignorance,  and  misery,  and  hard- 
ness that  comes  to  it. 

What  a  childhood  we  both  had — defrauded, 
dark,  wretched  on  every  hand!  And  for  me — 
I  shudder  to  think  of  what  I  was  then — stand- 
ing on  the  border  of  my  eleventh  year,  soured, 
coarse,  ignorant,  with  hardly  a  hope  in  the 
world,  my  life  and  associations — faugh !  I  will 
not  go  back  into  that  time!  I  took  little  in- 
terest in  any  body  or  any  thing  at  that  time; 
but  somehow  that  small,  shivering,  pitiful  fig- 
ure, with  the  great  water-pail,  did  awaken  in 
me  a  sort  of  curiosity  and  sympathy,  as  I 
watched  it  going  back  and  forth  every  day — 
back  and  forth. 

One  morning  I  saw  it  as  usual,  after  a  heavy 
rain,  and  a  fierce  cold  that  followed  and  froze 
the  water  on  the  side-walks  and  made  them  as 
slippery  as  glass.  How  carefully  she  picked 
her  way  over  the  stones,  which  lay  in  their 
crystal  sheathing  of  ice!     She  went  down  hard 


twice,  and  must  have  bruised  herself  sorely,  I 
am  certain;  but  then  she  was  used  to  all  sorts 
of  "hard  knocks"  m  a  world  that  had  been 
cruel  on  her  from  her  birth.  So  she  picked  up 
the  water-pail,  which  had  fallen  out  of  her 
hands,  and  slipped  painfully  along. 

At  last  she  reached  the  pump  and  grasped 
the  handle,  but  that  too  was  coated  with  ice. 
It  slipped  out  of  the  small  hand  every  time  she 
took  hold  of  it,  and  finally  she  stood  still,  look- 
ing at  it  with  a  wan,  helpless,  despairing  look, 
that  went  to  my  heart — mine,  as  I  stood  watch- 
ing by  the  window.  An  impulse  took  me  sud- 
denly, and  I  rushed  down  the  rickety  stairs, 
and  out  of  the  house,  and  over  to  the  pump. 

"Little  girl,"  I  said,  "won't  you  let  me  fill 
your  pail?  The  handle  is  too  slippery  for 
you." 

What  a  look  of  surprise  and  pleasure  kindled 
the  little,  tired,  wan,  pinched  face!  She  had 
not  been  used  to  kind  speeches,  or  helpful  deeds, 
that  was  evident.  What  an  inner  light  came 
into  the  sorrowful  blue  eyes,  and  thanked  me 
as  I  seized  the  handle,  and  in  a  moment  the 
thick  stream  of  water  was  dancing  and  splash- 
ing out  of  the  old  pump. 

Would  you  believe  it?  I  met  my  fate  and 
my  angel  there. 

When  it  was  done,  she  looked  at  me  a  mo- 
ment with  a  pleased  wistfulness.  Something 
fluttered  up  to  her  face. 

"An't  you  very  good?"  she  asked. 

"0,  no,  I  'm  not  a  bit  good,"  I  answered 
honestly,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
wished  that  I  was. 

"Yes,  but  I  think  you  be,"  answered  the 
girl,  with  an  eager  positiveness.  "I'm  sure 
you  be,  and  you  '11  make  a  good  man  one  of 
these  days." 

The  tears  swelled  into  my  eyes.  All  the  dull 
pain,  and  sullenness,  and  dull  longing  at  my 
heart  seemed  suddenly  to  pass  away.  I  resolved 
at  that  hour  that  I  would  make  good  that 
child's  prophecy;  I  would  be  a  man  come  what 
might;  I  would  struggle  and  fight  my  way  out 
of  the  thick  hedge  of  circumstances  that  walled 
me  in  on  all  sides.  My  soul  rose  in  me  exult- 
ant; my  heart  throbbed;  the  blood  tingled  at 
the  ends  of  my  fingers. 

I  walked  home  with  the  little  girl  that  morn- 
ing. I  learned  something  of  her  life,  and  she 
something  of  mine;  and  afterward  we  had  many 
meetings  at  this  old  pump.  Mercy  Bray  was 
her  name.  It  may  not  be  the  prettiest  name 
in  the  world,  but  it  seemed  so  to  me. 

The  years  have  slipped  away  since  then.  I 
am  a  young  man  now.  Through  thick  and 
through    thin    I    held    on    to    my   purpose.     I 
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fought  my  way  step  by  step  out  of  that  thick 
hedge  of  poverty  and  misery,  that  walled  me 
round  and  darkened  over  my  boyhood.  I  went 
to  sea,  and  came  back  more  than  once  or  twice, 
and  still  I  carried  her  poor,  little,  pale  face,  her 
shivering  form  as  it  stood  at  the  old  pump,  in 
my  thoughts;  and  I  told  her  that  as  she  came 
up  in  her  teens — that,  and  a  great  deal  more — ■ 
little  Mercy  Bray;  and  I  thank  God,  0,  I  thank 
him  with  unutterable  joy  and  gratitude,  that 
through  me  her  last  days  were  better  than  her 
first — little  Mercy  Bray! 

And  to-night  I  am  back  again.  Step  by  step 
I  have  risen,  till  now  I  am  first  mate  of  the 
vessel  that  1  entered  as  cabin-boy.  And  here 
stands  the  old  pump,  and  the  mists  rise,  and 
the  stars  smile  overhead. 

Does  Mercy  know,  I  wonder,  that  I  am  stand- 
ing here  to-night  for  her  sake,  with  my  fingers 
grasping  the  old  pump-handle? 

The  little,  chilled,  pinched  figure  lies  paler 
and  more  pinched  still  among  the  cool  shadows 
and  under  the  soft  grasses  of  Greenwood.  There 
is  a  little  head-stone  there,  and  on  it  is  engraved 
the  name,  which  is  the  sweetest  name  in  the 
wide  world  to  me,  and  that  I  carry  close  over 
all  the  world.  Little  tired  hands,  you  have 
your  rest  now;  you  have  dropped  forever  "The 
Old  Pump-Handle." 


PRIDE  OF  DRESS-A  FABLE. 


A  LITTLE  boy  and  girl  were  once  seated  on 
a  flowery  bank,  and  talked  proudly  about 
their  dress. 

"See,"  said  the  boy,  "what  a  beautiful  new 
hat  I  have  got,  what  a  fine  blue  jacket  and 
trowsers,  and  what  a  nice  pair  of  shoes!  It  is 
not  every  one  who  is  dressed  so  finely  as  I  am!" 

"Indeed,  sir,"  said  the  little  girl,  "I  think  I 
am  dressed  finer  than  you,  for  I  have  on  a  silk 
hat  and  pelisse,  and  a  fine  feather  in  my  hat; 
I  know  that  my  dress  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money." 

"Not  so  much  as  mine,"  said  the  boy,  "I 
know." 

"Hold  your  peace,"  said  a  caterpillar,  crawl- 
ing near  the  hedge;  "you  have  neither  of  you 
any  reason  to  be  so  proud  of  your  clothes,  for 
they  are  only  second,  and  have  all  been  worn 
by  some  creature  or  other,  of  which  you  think 
but  meanly,  before  they  were  put  upon  you. 
Why,  that  silk  hat  first  wrapped  up  such  a 
worm  as  I  am." 


"There,  miss,  what  do  you  say  to  that?" 
said  the  boy. 

"And  the  feather,"  exclaimed  a  bird,  perched 
upon  a  tree,  "was  stolen  from,  or  cast  off  by 
one  of  my  race." 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  miss?"  repeated 
the  boy.  "Well,  my  clothes  were  neither  worn 
by  birds  or  worms." 

"True,"  said  a  sheep,  grazing  close  by,  "but 
they  were  worn  on  the  back  of  some  member 
of  my  family  before  they  were  yours;  and  as 
for  your  hat,  I  know  that  the  beavers  furnished 
the  fur  for  that  article;  and  my  friends,  the 
calves  and  oxen  in  that  field,  were  killed  not 
merely  for  their  flesh  to  eat,  but  also  to  get 
their  skins  to  make  shoes  for  you." 

See  the  folly  of  being  proud  of  our  clothes, 
since  we  are  indebted  to  the  meanest  creatures 
for  them !  And  even  then  we  could  not  use 
them,  if  God  did  not  give  the  wisdom  to  con- 
trive the  best  way  of  making  them  fit  for  wear, 
and  the  means  of  procuring  them  for  our 
comfort. 


REMEMBER  THY  CREATOR. 


BY    HELEN    WILLS. 


Remember  thy  Creator 

Now  in  thy  early  years, 
Ere  thou  hast  learned  to  sorrow 

Or  weep  with  bitter  tears. 
Remember  thy  Creator 

While  thy  young  life  is  bright, 
Ere  thou  hast  known  affliction, 

Or  passed  through  sorrow's  night. 

While  flowers  are  round  thee  springing 

And  thou  thinkest  not  of  grief, 
Remember  thy  Creator — 

Thy  time  on  earth  is  brief. 
The  eye  that  now  beams  brightly 

May  soon  be  filled  with  tears, 
And  the  form  that 's  now  so  sprightly 

May  soon  be  bowed  with  cares. 

Remember  thy  Creator 

Ere  grief  shall  lay  thee  low, 
And  the  spirit  that 's  so  buoyant 

At  sorrow's  shrine  shall  bow; 
Or  earth  shall  bind  thee  captive 

With  all  its  vanities, 
Promising  days  in  future 

More  joyous  still  than  these. 

Thou  'It  find  that  earthly  pleasures 

Are  mixed  with  base  alloy, 
While  heaven  hath  countless  treasures 

Which  time  can  ne'er  destroy. 
Remember  thy  Creator 

While  thy  young  life  is  bright, 
Then  wilt  thou  have  a  treasure 

Which  naught  can  ever  blight. 
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Children  are  Wealth. — Many  are  deterred  from 
marriage  for  fear  of  the  expenses  of  supporting  a 
family.  It  is  a  great  mistake.  A  single  man  spends 
more  in  suppers  and  cigars  than  would  support  a  wife. 
Few  men  lay  by  much  till  they  have  attained  the 
object  to  lay  by  for,  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  a 
family  is  now,  as  anciently,  the  best  of  hostages  to 
fortune,  and  none  are  so  much  to  be  trusted  as  those 
who  have  the  largest  families.  Still  as  a  family  in- 
creases around  a  man  he  is  very  apt  to  feel  as  if  five 
or  six  children  were  a- constant  drain  upon  his  efforts 
at  accumulation,  and  that  children  were  poverty  in- 
stead of  wealth.  But  it  is  not  so,  at  least  in  every 
respect,  or  even  on  the  largest  and  broadest  sort  of 
scale. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  our 
first  method  of  estimating  the  greatness  of  States  is 
by  the  number  and  rapid  increase  of  inhabitants. 
Every  child  born  in  the  United  States  makes  the 
nation  so  much  the  more  respected  abroad  and  power- 
ful at  home,  so  much  the  more  wealthy  and  intelli- 
gent, for  on  the  average  each  citizen  produces  more 
of  the  wealth  than  he  consumes,  and  in  some  depart- 
ment or  other  adds  to  the  accumulating  stock  of  wis- 
dom and  experience.  Now  a  nation  is  but  a  great 
family,  so  may  we  best  test  our  views  of  what  is  best 
for  a  family  by  what  is  good  for  a  nation. 

Children  are  weak  and  need  support  when  the 
parents  are  strong  to  support  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  strong  when  parents  are  weak,  and  able  to 
protect  them,  and  thus  is  made  up  that  bundle  of 
strength  which  a  large  family  ever  generates.  Each 
wisely-brought-up  and  well-educated  child  is  the  best 
of  all  investments  of  a  parent's  wealth  of  money,  of 
affection,  and  of  effort.  Happy  still  is  the  man  that 
hath  his  quiver  full  of  them.  They  are  as  arrows  in 
the  hands  of  the  mighty.  Children  keep  a  man 
young.  He  who  mingles  only  with  those  who  are 
older  than  himself  soon  grows  old;  but  he  who  accus- 
toms himself  to  mingle  largely  and  freely  with  those 
younger  than  he  as  surprisingly  retains  his  youth. 

It  is  the  remark  of  Bulwer,  certainly  one  of  the 
closest  and  best  observers  of  human  nature,  that  it  is 
a  good  sign  for  a  young  man  to  love  the  society  of 
men  who  are  older  than  himself,  and  for  an  old  man 
to  love  the  company  of  those  who  are  younger.  It  is 
thus  that  youth  acquires  the  experience  and  wisdom 
of  age,  and  that  age  retains  the  vigor,  freshness,  and 
elasticity  of  youth.  Children  have  in  themselves  a 
fund  of  wealth  in  the  overflowing  affections  which 
God  has  given  them,  which  they  impart  to  all  who 
come  near  and  have  much  to  do  with  them.     If  they 


call  out  the  energy  of  a  man  and  make  him  work 
hard  in  the  hours  of  business,  they  relax  and  refresh 
him  with  their  warmth,  and  geniality,  and  absence 
of  care  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  and  of  throwing 
it  off. 

There  is  many  a  father  fearful  he  shall  not  be  able 
to  give  his  son  so  good  an  education  or  so  good  a 
start  in  life  as  he  had  or  as  he  could  desire  if  there  is 
a  large  family  to  share  his  savings.  But  there  is  the 
best  of  all  sorts  of  education  in  the  attribution  of  a 
large  family.  Franklin  bids  a  young  man  who  would 
marry  well  to  avoid  only  daughters,  but  select  his  wife 
out  of  a  large  family,  because  there  are  a  thousand 
rough  edges  of  temper  that  get  rubbed  off  by  the 
mutual  action  of  a  number  of  young  people  on  each 
other.  Each  learns  to  be  conciliating.  Like  pebbles 
on  the  sea  beach,  they  polish  and  round  off  each 
other.  But  even  in  the  pecuniary  point  of  view 
children  a-re  wealth.  For  they  make  a  man  econom- 
ical just  at  that  period  in  life  when  he  is  most  disposed 
to  branch  out  into  extravagance.  From  the  full  pos- 
session of  conscious  powers,  making  money  very  easily, 
he  is  apt  to  spend  it  as  fast.  If  he  does  this,  as  his 
strength  declines  poverty  must  overtake  him,  and  dis- 
appointment or  dependence  cloud  his  latter  years;  but 
by  pinching  when  mojrey  is  coming  in  fast,  when  his 
children  are  grown  he  has  no  retrenchments  to  make, 
but  rather  a  power  to  expand  and  to  take  the  world 
more  easily  while  he  is  surrounded  by  protectors  who 
love  him  because  he  has  been  their  protector. 

Ill-Mannered  Children. — Sadness  fills  the  mind 
to  see  how  early  infantile  playfulness  and  grace  are 
frost-bitten  and  wither  even  before  budding.  The 
passion  for  jewelry  is  instilled  in  the  cradle.  It  is 
distressing  to  see  nurslings  with  rings  and  bracelets, 
and  so  on  upward  through  all  gradations  of  age.  It 
is  especially  American,  and  we  must  suppose  this  fash- 
ion is  borrowed  from  the  Indians.  Then  again,  before 
they  can  spell  or  read  fluently  they  "polk,"  and  are 
put  bodily  through  the  deforming  manipulation  of  the 
dancing-master,  as  if  the  dancing-master  could  give 
that  genuine  graceful  deportment  which  the  French 
call  tenue.  Their  little  embryo  minds  and  hearts  are 
already  poisoned  with  coquetry  and  love  of  show. 
They  have  beaux,  receive  calls,  banquets,  make  ap- 
pointments; rivalry  and  envy,  in  their  ugliest  shape 
early  take  possession  of  their  souls. 

For  years  I  have  observed  this  disease  all  over  the 
country,  in  all  cities  where  I  have  seen  society. 
Above  all,  it  is  painful  to  one's  feelings  at  hotels  and 
watering-places.     When  I  see  here  in  the  evenings,  in 
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the  parlors,  rolls  of  these  little  dolls  and  fops  dressed, 
ribboned,  jeweled,  fanning  themselves  monkey-like,  in 
imitation  of  the  elder  part  of  society,  I  feel  an  almost 
irresistible  itching  in  the  fingers  to  pinch  their  mam- 
mas. Nurseries  seem  not  to  exist  in  America.  In 
this  respect  the  manner  of  bringing  up  children  is  far 
superior  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  There 
children  are  kept  children  as  long  as  possible,  and  all 
care  of  parents  and  families  is  bestowed  to  watch  over 
the  tender  blossoms  and  preserve  them  from  the  heat- 
ing, unwholesome  influence  of  parties  and  motley  com- 
pany. It  was  so  once  likewise  in  England,  and  the 
bad  example  given  by  the  reigning  Queen,  who,  in 
overfondness  for  her  numerous  progeny,  originated, 
or  at  least  made  fashionable,  these  juvenile  parties,  in 
which  children  fully  equipped  in  all  the  freaks  and 
oddities  of  grown-up  persons  represented  withered 
dwarfs.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  no  such  bejeweled, 
affected,  distorted  creatures  as  are  to  be  met  in  Amer- 
ica in  streets,  public  and  private  parlors,  at  juvenile 
and  grown-up  parties,  are  the  "  little  children  "  called 
to  himself  by  the  Immortal  Teacher  of  simplicity,  love, 
and  sincerity. — An  English  Lady's  American  Travel. 

Eight  to  Sixteen. — Lord  Shaftesbury  recently 
stated  in  a  public  meeting  in  London,  that  from  per- 
sonal observation  he  had  ascertained  that  of  adult 
male  criminals  of  that  city,  nearly  all  had  fallen  into 
a  course  of  crime  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  six- 
teen years,  and  that  if  a  young  man  lived  an  honest 
life  up  to  twenty  years  of  age  there  were  forty-nine 
chances  in  favor  and  only  one  against  him  as  to  an 
honorable  life  thereafter. 

This  is  a  fact  of  singular  importance  to  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  shows  a  fearful  responsibility.  Certainly 
a  parent  should  secure  and  exercise  absolute  control 
over  the  child  under  sixteen.  It  can  not  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  do  this,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  and  if 
that  control  is  not  very  wisely  and  efficiently  exercised 
it  must  be  the  parent's  fault;-  it  is  owing  to  the 
parental  neglect  or  remissness.  Hence  the  real  source 
of  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  real  crime  in  a  country 
such  as  England  or  the  United  States  lies  at  the  door 
of  the  parents.  It  is  a  fearful  reflection.  We  throw 
it  before  the  minds  of  the.  fathers  and  mothers  of  our 
land,  and  there  leave  it  to  be  thought  of  in  wisdom, 
remarking  only  as  to  the  early  seeds  of  bodily  disease 
that  they  are,  in  nearly  every  case,  sown  between 
sundown  and  bedtime,  in  absence  from  the  family 
circle,  in  the  supply  of  spending-money  never  earned 
by  the  spender,  opening  the  doors  of  confectioneries 
and  soda-fountains,  of  beer,  and  tobacco,  and  wine 
shops,  of  the  circus,  the  negro  minstrel,  the  restaurant, 
and  dance;  then  follows  the  Sunday  excursion,  the 
Sunday  drive,  with  the  easy  transition  to  the  company 
of  those  whose  ways  lead  to  the  gates  of  social,  phys- 
ical, and  moral  ruin.  From  eight  to  sixteen;  in  these 
few  years  are  the  destinies  of  children  fixed  in  forty- 
nine  cases  out  of  fifty — fixed  by  the  parents.  Let 
every  father  and  mother  solemnly  vow,  "By  God's 
help,  I  '11  fix  my  darling's  destiny  for  good  by  making 
home  more  attractive  than  the  streets." 

Treatment  of  Servants. — In  dealing  with  serv- 
ants our  readers  must  not  infer  that  we  would  advo- 
cate the  abolishment  of  any  proper  distinction  between 


the  employer  and  the  employed;  we  are  very  far 
from  intimating  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mistress  to 
make  companions  of  her  servants  or  encourage  them 
to  any  thing  more  than  a  most  respectful  familiarity. 
Our  deportment  as  men  and  women  should  be  such 
toward  all  that  they  would  feel  the  utmost  freedom  in 
communicating  with  us  in  regard  to  plans  for  their 
prosperity,  and,  above  all,  their  troubles.  An  undue 
familiarity,  a  patronizing  manner  on  the  part  of  the 
mistress,  will  surely  degrade  her  in  the  eyes  of  her 
servant.  We  should  ever  be  polite  to  all  subordinate 
to  us.  The  obligation  to  be  so  to  such  is  greater  if 
possible  than  to  those  who  are  equals  or  superiors  in 
social  status;  all  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a 
course  that  would  ever  command  the  most  perfect 
deference.  I  have  known  many  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
whose  annual  incomes  were  fortunes,  who  observed 
the  utmost  politeness  toward  their  servants;  and  it 
needs  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  human  nature  to 
enable  one  to  see  that  this  course  is  to  an  extent  a 
guarantee  for  the  good  behavior  and  good-will  of  the 
servant.  Look  at  facts  in  families  where  the  servants 
are  so  treated,  and  our  inferences  will  be  shown  to  be 
just.  A  haughty  demeanor,  a  disregard  of  the  ameni- 
ties that  are  so  agreeable  to  us,  are  quite  certain  to 
work  very  unfavorably  and  lead  them  to  be  reckless 
of  the  feelings  and  interests  of  their  employers.  We 
have  admitted  that  our  servants,  as  a  class,  are  bad 
enough,  but  we  sincerely  believe  that  incivility,  in- 
subordination, and  dishonesty  are  very  much  more 
likely  to,  and  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  more  gen- 
erally occur  in  families  where  the  unquestioned  rights 
of  servants  are  ignored.  Every  servant  has  a  clear 
claim  to  kind,  polite  treatment,  or,  in  other  words, 
our  deportment  toward  them  should  be  guided  by  the 
injunction,  "Whatsoever,  therefore,  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them." 

Fun  at  Home.— Do  n't  be  afraid  of  a  little  fun  at 
home,  good  people.  Do  n't  shut  up  your  house  lest 
the  sua  should  fade  your  carpets,  and  your  hearts 
lest  a  hearty  laugh  shake  down  some  of  the  musty  old 
cobwebs  there.  If  you  want  to  ruin  your  sons  let 
them  think  that  all  mirth  and  social  enjoyment  must 
be  left  on  the  threshold  without  when  they  come  home 
at  night.  When  once  a  home  is  regarded  as  only  a 
place  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in,  the  work  begins  that 
ends  in  gambling-houses  and  reckless  dissipation. 
Young  people  must  have  fun  and  relaxation  some- 
where; if  they  do  not  find  it  at  their  own  hearth- 
stones it  will  be  sought  at  other  and  perhaps  less 
profitable  places.  Therefore  let  the  fire  burn  brightly 
at  night  and  make  the  homestead  delightful  with  all 
those  little  arts  that  parents  so  perfectly  understand. 
Do  n't  repress  the  buoyant  spirits  of  your  children; 
half  an  hour  of  merriment  round  the  lamp  and  fire- 
light of  a  home  blots  out  the  remembrance  of  many  a 
care  and  annoyance  during  the  day,  and  the  best  safe- 
guard they  can  take  with  them  into  the  world  is  the 
unseen  influences  of   a  bright  little  domestic  sanctum. 

Religion. — The  humble,  meek,  merciful,  just,  pious, 
and  devout  souls  are  every-where  of  one  religion;  and 
when  death  has  taken  off  the  mask  they  will  know 
one  another,  though  the  divers  livery  they  wear  make 
them  strangers  here. — Penn. 
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An  Authentic  Anecdote. — Talleyrand  was  once 
in  the  company  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  another  emi- 
nent French  lady,  whose  name  we  do  not  rememher. 

"  You  say  charming  things  to  both  of  us,"  said 
Madame  de  Stael  to  him;  "which  of  us  do  you  like 
best?" 

The  wily  statesman  artfully  replied  that  he  was 
delighted  with  both. 

"Ah,  but  you  prefer  one  of  us,"  continued  Madame 
de  Stael.  "  Suppose  we  were  both  drowning  in  the 
Seine  to-night,  which  of  us  would  you  help  first?" 

"  I  would  extend  my  right  hand  to  Madame  de 
Stael  and  my  left  to  Madame  yonder." 

"  Yes,  but  suppose  only  one  of  us  could  be  saved, 
which  would  you  attempt  to  rescue?" 

Talleyrand's  diplomacy  was  pushed  to  its  severest 
test,  but  not  one  whit  discomposed,  he  turned  to 
Madame  de  Stael  and  replied,  "  Madame,  you  who 
know  so  many  things  doubtless  know  how  to  swim." 

Table  Etiquette. — In  the  town  of  W.,  Oneida 
county,  New  York,  resides  a  wealthy  but  ignorant 
and  eccentric  farmer  named  Wilcox.  Mr.  Billings, 
from  the  neighboring  city  of  Utica,  called  to  see  him 
one  day  on  business,  and  was  invited  to  stay  to  din- 
ner. The  substantial  portion  of  the  meal  having  been 
discussed,  a  piece  of  pie  was  placed  before  each  person 
at  the  table.  Taking  his  fork  in  hand  Mr.  Billings 
essayed  to  eat  according  to  etiquette;  but  his  proceed- 
ings soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  host,  who  was 
industriously  shoveling  up  the  contents  of  his  own 
plate  with  a  knife. 

"Mary,"  shouted  the  hospitable  farmer,  "why  don't 
you  bring  Mr.  Billings  a  knife?  Here  he  is  pokin' 
away  a  tryin'  to  eat  his  pie  with  a  fork." 

And,  by  the  way,  if  it  was  a  two-pronged  steel 
fork,  as  is  probable,  he  had  a  difficult  undertaking. 

The  Uses  of  Adversity. — These  are  thus  summed 
up  by  Punch: 

You  wear  out  your  old  clothes. 

You  are  not  troubled  with  visitors. 

You  are  exonerated  from  making  calls. 

Bores  do  not  bore  you. 

Sponges  do  not  haunt  your  table. 

Tax-gatherers  hurry  past  your  door. 

Itinerant  bands  do  not  play  opposite  your  windows. 

You  avoid  the  nuisance  of  serving  on  juries. 

No  one  thinks  of  presenting  you  with  a  testimonial. 

No  tradesman  irritates  by  asking,  "  Is  there  any  other 
little  article  you  wish  to-day,  sir?" 

Impostors  know  it  is  no  use  to  bleed  you. 

You  practice  temperance. 

You  swallow  infinitely  less  poison  than  others. 

Flatterers  do  not  shoot  their  rubbish  into  your  ears. 

You  are  saved  many  a  debt,  many  a  deception, 
many  a  headache. 

And,  lastly,  if  you  have  a  true  friend  in  the  world 
you  are  sure  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  to  know  it. 

Woman's  Wit. — Two  literary  ladies  were  lately 
witnesses  in  a  trial.  One  of  them,  upon  hearing  the 
usual  questions  asked,  "  What  is  your  name?  and 
how  old  are  you?"  turned  to  her  companion  and  said, 


"I  do  not  wish  to  tell  my  age;  not  that  I  have  any 
objection  to  its  being  known,  but  I  do  n't  want  it  pub- 
lished in  all  the  newspapers." 

"  Well,"  said  the  witty  Mrs.  S.,  "  I  will  tell  you 
how  you  can  avoid  it.  You  have  heard  the  objection 
to  all  hearsay  evidence;  tell  them  you  do  n't  remember 
when  you  were  born,  and  all  you  know  of  it  is  by 
hearsay." 

The  ruse  took,  and  the  question  was  not  pressed. 

Beware  of  the  Children. — "  What  did  your 
mother  say,  my  little  man?  Did  you  give  her  my 
card?"  asked  an  inexperienced  gentleman  of  a  little 
urchin  whose  mother  had  given  him  an  invitation  to 
call  upon  her,  and  whose  street  door  was  accordingly 
opened  by  the  boy. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  quoth  the  urchin  innocently,  "  and 
mother  said  if  you  were  not  a  natural  fool  you 
would  n't  come  on  Monday  morning  when  every  body 
is  washing." 

At  this  juncture  mamma,  with  a  sweet  smile  of 
welcome,  made  her  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  hall, 
when,  to  her  surprise,  Mr.  Verisopht,  the  visitor, 
bolted. 

"What  in  the  world  does  the  man  mean?"  in- 
quired ma. 

"I  dunno,"  gravely  replied  the  urchin,  "guess  he 
forgot  suthin'." 

The  Present  and  the  Future. — Lysimachus,  for 
extreme  thirst,  offered  his  kingdom  to  the  Genii  to 
quench  it.  His  exclamation  when  he  had  drank  is 
wonderfully  striking:  "Ah,  wretched  me,  who,  for 
such  a  momentary  gratification,  have  lost  so  great  a 
kingdom!"  How  applicable  this  to  the  case  of  him 
who,  for  the  momentary  pleasures  of  sin,  parts  with 
the  kingdom  of  heaven! 

Modesty  at  the  Wrong  End. — Those  who  are 
ready  to  make  a  fuss  about  other  people's  want  of 
modesty  are  often  they  who  are  themselves  most 
obnoxious  to  rebuke.  Thus  it  was  a  shrewd  girl,  and 
not  devoid  of  true  modesty  either,  who  remarked 
when  other  girls  were  making  fun  of  her  short  skirt 
and  white  hose,  and  affecting  to  be  much  shocked  at 
the  exhibition  thereof  at  a  party,  "  If  you  'd  only  pull 
your  dresses  about  your  necks  where  they  ought  to 
be  they  'd  be  as  short  as  mine."  She  was  not  troubled 
any  more. 

Your  Monet  or  Your  Life. — The  following  is  a 
capital  example  of  self-ignorance  and  a  phase  of 
avarice:  An  old,  miserable  bachelor,  possessed  of  a 
fortune  of  £40,000,  meeting  a  friend  one  day,  began 
to  harangue  very  learnedly  upon  the  detestable  sin  of 
avarice,  and  gave  the  following  instance  of  it:  "About 
three  years  ago,"  said  he,  "by  a  very  odd  accident 
I  fell  into  a  well,  and  was  absolutely  within  a  very 
few  minutes  of  perishing  before  I  could  prevail  upon 
an  unconscionable  dog  of  a  laborer,  who  happened 
to  be  within  hearing  of  my  cries,  to  help  me  out 
for  half  a  crown.  The  fellow  was  so  rapacious  as  to 
insist  upon  a  crown  for  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  I  verily  believe  that  he  would  not  have  abated 
me  a  single  farthing  if  he  had  not  seen  me  at  the 
last  gasp,  and  determined  rather  to  die  than  submit  to 
his  extortion." 
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Christian  Courage. — "I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengthened  me."  ,  Philip,  iv,  13. 

Human  life  is  a  stern  reality;  it  is  a  grand  problem 
to  solve — a  great  responsibility  to  meet.  It  is  a  nice 
thing  to  live  a  successful  human  life;  it  is  a  still  grander 
thing  to  live  a  successful  Christian  life — to  meet  all  its 
duties,  to  partake  of  all  its  experiences,  to  bear  all  its 
crosses,  to  resist  all  its  temptations,  to  cultivate  and 
manifest  all  its  graces,  to  do  and  to  leave,  to  enjoy 
and  to  suffer,  to  hope  and  to  believe,  to  know  how  to 
be  abased  and  how  to  abound,  how  to  be  full  and  to 
be  hungry — to  live  successfully  such  a  life  is  one  of 
the  sublimest  spectacles  this  earth  affords.  When  we 
contemplate  all  that  is  meant  in  the  life  and  character 
of  true  Christian,  we  wonder  not  that  we  often  stagger 
and  halt  before  it.  When  we  remember  the  truth,  the 
purity,  honesty,  goodness,  forbearance,  geutleness, 
meekness,  patience,  activity,  zeal,  benevolence,  etc., 
which  are  enjoined  upon  and  to  be  found  in  the  Chris- 
tian, we  exclaim,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?" 
Surely,  if  it  were  wholly  a  human  enterprise  we  would 
not  undertake  it.  It  is  only  when  we  remember  the 
Divine  assistance,  when  we  are  assured  of  the  Divine 
provisions  made  for  it,  when  we  hear  the  promise  of 
the  blessed  Jesus,  "  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,"  or  "  my 
grace  is  sufficient  for  you,"  or  "  be  of  good  cheer,  I 
have  overcome  the  world,"  that  we  gather  courage," 
and  are  able  to  exclaim,  "  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengthened  me!"  It  was  thus  that 
Paul  grew  strong  and  courageous,  even  in  the  face  of 
difficulties,  confident  that  through  Christ  he  was  pre- 
pared for  all  things. 

This  courage  is  indispensable  to  the  Christian. 
"  Fearful,"  the  timid  companion  of  Pilgrim  in  his  prog- 
ress, soon  became  alarmed  and  turned  back.  The. 
timid  disciples  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  once  exclaimed, 
"  Who  then  can  be  saved?"  as  they  listened  to  the  way 
of  salvation  as  taught  by  divine  lips;  and  on  another 
occasion  debated  the  question  of  turning  away  from 
Christ,  after  listening  to  his  sublime  definitions  of  a 
Christian's  life.  Our'  Lord  illustrates  most  strikingly 
the  evil  consequences  of  this  timidity  in  his  parable  of 
the  talents.  Said  the  man  of  one  talent,  "  I  knew 
thee,  that  thou  wert  a  hard  master,  reaping  where 
thou  hadst  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  thou  hadst 
not  strewed,  and  I  was  afraid  and  went  and  hid  thy 
money." 

There  is  a  species  of  false  courage  among  Christians— 
that  which  arises  from  underestimation  of  the  Chris- 
tian character,  and  an  overestimation  of  the  individu- 
al's own  strength.  We  have  seen  some  very  weak 
Christians,  who  were  at  the  same  time  very  self-confi- 
dent; some  whose  knowledge  of  a  true  Christian  life 
was  very  limited,  and  whose  piety  was  not  very  ex- 
tensive, who  yet  had  a  very  excellent  opinion  of  their 
attainments,  and  who  thought  it  a  very  easy  matter  to 
be  a  Christian.  We  can  not  help  feeling  suspicious  of 
any  man  who  counts  it  an  easy  thing  to  live  the  life 
of  a  Christian.     We  feel   that  he  is  either  sorely  de- 


preciating the  Christian  life,  or  very  self-conceitedly 
overestimating  himself. 

There  is  a  false  courage  arising  from  reducing  know- 
ingly and  intentionally  the  Christian  life.  We  have 
many  of  a  certain  class  who  find  it  easy  to  be  Chris- 
tians for  the  simple  reason  that  they  bring  the  Chris- 
tian character  down  to  where  it  is  easy.  Whatever  is 
hard  they  set  aside  as  superfluous  and  unnecessary — 
all  cross-bearing,  all  self-denials,  all  humiliations,  all 
stern  duties,  all  trying  responsibilities  they  dispense 
with.  They  reduce  the  whole  Christian  character  to  a 
mere  name  and  profession,  and  then  find  it  easy  enough 
to  be  a  Christian.  By  true  Christian  courage  we  cer- 
tainly mean  neither  of  these,  but  that  apostolic  state 
of  mind  which  contemplates  the  whole  reality  of  the 
Christian  life  and  character,  and  then  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  weakness  exclaims,  "  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things?"  but  looks  to  the  source  whence  help 
cometh  and  exclaims,  "  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me!" 

Let  us  contemplate,  then,  the  true  Christian — "  the 
all  things  "  of  the  apostle. 

1.  The  true  Christian  accepts  all  Christian  duty.  He 
does  not  underestimate  or  attempt  to  evade  the  whole 
sum  of  duty.  He  neither  takes  from  the  grand  total, 
nor  in  the  details  does  he  discount  from  the  measure 
of  each  duty.  He  understands  that  the  commandments 
are  to  be  kept,  and  that  too  in  their  obvious  and  plain 
meaning.  If  the  law  reads,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  he  does  not  understand 
that  he  is  to  love  God  with  some  of  his  heart.  If  it 
commands  him  to  -love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  he  does 
not  understand  it  to  mean  provided  the  neighbor  is  a 
good  one  and  the  task  is  easy.  To  him  the  life  of  a 
Christian  is  a  life  of  earnest  activity,  of  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility. He  is  to  love  mercy,  do  justly,  and  walk 
humbly  with  his  God.  He  is  to  defraud  no  man,  to 
live  peaceably  with  all  men,  to  do  unto  others  as  he 
would  they  should  do  unto  him;  he  is  to  do  good,  to 
bless  them  that  curse,  to  pray  for  them  that  persecute, 
to  forgive  enemies,  to  work  for  God  and  man,  to  pur- 
sue the  things  that  are  true,  and  honest,  and  just,  and 
pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  He  understands 
his  duty  in  all  its  measurement,  and  yet  exclaims,  "  I 
can  do  all  things." 

2.  The  true  Christian  accepts  all  Christian  experience. 
Christianity  is  more  than  duty — more  than  outward 
obedience.  It  is  experimental,  it  is  inward,  it  is  spir- 
itual; it  is  being  in  the  outward  visible  Church,  but 
it  is  also  being  in  the  invisible  Church  of  Christ;  it  is 
walking  uprightly  in  the  outer  court,  but  it  is  also 
bowing  reverently  and  devoutly  in  the  inner  temple. 
The  true  Christian  is  to  keep  God's  commandments 
outwardly,  but  he  is  also  to  love  God  supremely  in- 
wardly. He  is  to  do  right  to  his  neighbor,  but  he  is 
also  to  feel  right  toward  his  neighbor.  The  life  is  to 
be  acceptable  to  God,  but  the  heart  also  is  to  be  right 
in  the  sight  of  God.  In  the  Christian  life  there  is 
much   to   do,  but  there  is  also  much  to  experience — 
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many  graces  to  be  cultivated — God  is  to  be  found,  and 
loved,  and  worshiped;  his  image  is  to  be  formed  anew 
in  the  heart;  he  is  to  inherit  the  mind  of  Christ  and 
breathe  his  spirit. 

3.  The  true  Christian  accepts  all  Christian  responsi- 
bility. He  is  a  disciple  of  Christ;  he  is  a  co-worker 
with  God;  he  is  a  friend  of  good,  an  enemy  of  evil;  he 
is  enlisted  in  the  endless  warfare  between  good  and 
evil,  virtue  and  sin,  light  and  darkness,  liberty  and 
bondage,  God  and  Satan.  He  has  a  work  to  do;  he  is 
to  advance  Christ's  cause;  he  is  to  build  up  the  king- 
dom of  light  and  overthrow  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
He  is  God's  steward,  holding  himself,  his  talents,  his 
possessions  subject  to  the  will  of  God.  He  accepts  all 
the  responsibilities  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  life, 
as  son,  brother,  husband,  father,  neighbor;  as  daugh- 
ter, woman,  wife,  and  mother,  and  yet  exclaims,  "  I 
can  do  all  things." 

4.  The  true  Christian  accepts  all  Christian  crosses, 
temptations,  self-denials,  and  trials.  To  him  it  is  not  a 
life  of  sloth,  or  indolence,  or  ease.  He  has  not  so 
learned  Christ  as  to  feel  that  he  must  "be  carried  to 
the  skies  on  flowery  beds  of  ease."  He  is  a  soldier  of 
the  Cross — -he  has  foes  to  face,  battles  to  fight,  floods  to 
stem.  He  knows  that  he  is  to  be  a  good  man  in  a 
wicked  world — a  good  man  in  spite  of  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil — a  good  man  in  the  midst  of  strong 
and  powerful  temptations  to  do  wrong — a  good  man 
though  like  Christ  he  bears  the  cross  up  the  hill -of 
Calvary — a  good  man  though  poverty  and  want,  sor- 
row and  grief  may  be  staring  him  in  the  face  through 
life.  The  lines  may  have  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant 
places,  yet  he  is  to  be  good.  He  may  be  a  man  of 
sorrow  and  acquainted  with  grief,  yet  he  is  to  be  good. 
He  is  not  to  be  seduced  by  prosperity;  he  is  not  to  be 
overcome  by  adversity.  He  is  neither  to  be  puffed  up 
by  riches  and  forget  God,  nor  to  be  cast  down  by  pov- 
erty and  steal.  We  know  that  this  is  hard  to  flesh 
and  blood;  we  know  how  the  heart  often  sinks  and 
the  very  soul  often  quails  under  it;  yet  this  is  the 
Christian;  he  accepts  it  all  and  still  exclaims,  "I  can 
do  all  things." 

5.  But  now  what  folly  to  contemplate  the  achieve- 
ment of  such  a  life  through  human  strength  alone! 
We  know  that  many  things  can  be  done  by  man,  and 
perhaps  many  things  that  we  ordinarily  call  good  can 
be  done  by  man;  but  who,  when  he  contemplates  the 
full  character  of  the  Christian,  does  not  feel  that  that 
is  something  beyond  mere  human  ability?  Man  may 
reform  his  character,  may  cultivate  bis  mind,  may  re- 
fine his  manners,  but  by  himself  alone  he  can  not 
make  a  Christian.  And  yet  it  was  a  Christian  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  in  all  the  comprehensiveness  of 
that  noble  character,  that  Paul  was  contemplating 
when  he  said,  "I  can  do  all  things;"  but  then  he  im- 
mediately added,  "through  Christ  which  strengthened 
me!" 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  Christian's  strength. 

1.  The  Christian  is  a  man  of  God — not  a  self-reformer 
or  self-cultivator,  but  one  who  has  accepted  a  system, 
adopted  a  plan,  laid  hold  upon  a  remedy.  He  is  a 
disciple  of  Christ,  and  accepts  and  finds  in  him  the 
strength,  the  wisdom,  the  righteousness,  the  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  the  redemption  which  in  his  weakness,  and 
ignorance,  and  wickedness,  and  corruption,  and  guilt- 


iness he  is  conscious  that  he  needs.  "  I  am  crucified 
with  Christ,"  said  this  great  apostle;  "  nevertheless  I 
live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me,  and  the  life 
that  I  now  live,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God;" 
and  so  says  every  true  Christian.  "  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me,"  said  Paul, 
and  so  says  every  true  Christian. 

"  Other  refuge  have  I  none ; 

Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  thee; 
Leave,  0  leave  me  not  aloue, 

Still  support  and  comfort  me — • 
All  my  trust  on  thee  is  staid, 

All  my  help  from  thee  I  bring ; 
Cover  my  defenseless  head 

With  the  shadow  of  thy  wing. 

Thou,  0  Christ,  art  all  I  want, 
More  than  all  in  thee  I  find, 

Just  and  holy  is  thy  name — 

I  am  all  unrighteousness; 
False  and  full  of  sin  I  am, 

Thou  art  full  of  truth  and  grace." 

So  sings  the  true  Christian,  in  the  full  consciousness 
of  his  own  weakness,  and  in  full  faith  in  the  sufficiency 
and  grace  of  Christ. 

2.  Christ  is  the  strength  of  the  Christian.  Perhaps 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  in  all  respects  how.  He 
is  strength  to  the  Christian  as  a  teacher  and  in- 
structor— as  himself  a  glorious  example — as  a  sublime 
inspiration.  Yet  this  can  not  meet  all  the  apostle 
means,  nor  all  the  Christian  receives  from  Christ — di- 
rectly, personally,  Christ  strengthens  his  disciples. 
Christ  is  in  us  and  with  us.  Into  the  weak  soul  he 
infuses  divine  strength.  Where  man  would  stumble,' 
and  fall,  and  fail,  Christ  puts  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  grace  into  his  soul.  What  man  himself  can  not 
do,  Christ  does  in  him,  and  gives  him  strength  to  do. 
"  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure." 

3.  He  that  would  be  the  true  Christian  must  be  a 
believer  in  Christ,  and  must  expect  and  receive  strength 
from  Christ.  Without  this  he  may  be  something  else, 
but  without  this  he  can  not  be  a  Christian.  For  Chris- 
tian success  he  must  at  least  believe  in  Christ  as  a 
powerful,  present,  and  efficient  Savior — one  who  can 
supply  his  deficiencies,  who  can  give  strength  to  the 
weak,  who  can  quicken  the  frail,  imperfect,  imbecile 
moral  powers  of  the  human  soul.  He  must  believe  in 
Christ  as  a  sympathizing  friend;  that  he  has  the  power 
to  help  and  the  disposition  to  help;  that  he  knows 
our  infirmities,  can  sympathize  with  them,  and  has 
power  to  strengthen  and  overcome  them.  "  Be  of  good 
cheer,"  said  the  Savior;  "  I  have  overcome  the  world;" 
intimating  that  the  same  strength  by  which  he  tri- 
umphed, is  the  treasury  of  grace  on  which  his  disciples 
may  perpetually  draw,  and  in  that  strength  they  too 
may  overcome.  It  is  thus  the  true  disciple  of  Christ 
contemplates  in  holy  confidence  the  full  sum  of  the 
Christian  life,  its  duties,  its  experiences,  its  trials;  and 
looking  to  the  triumphant  Savior  he  exclaims,  "  I  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 

The  Christian's  Prater. — Give  me,  0  Lord,  the 
things  which  are  convenient  for  me,  whether  I  desire 
them  or  not.  Keep  from  me,  I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord, 
all  evil  things,  even  though  I  should  most  earnestly 
wish  and  pray  for  them. 
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History  of  the  Marseilles  Hymn. — The  "  Mar- 
seilles Hymn "  was  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 
city  of  Marseilles,  and,  supposing  it  was  written  there, 
I  made  some  inquiry  in  reference  to  it.  As  a  national 
song  it  had  prodigious  influence  during  the  Kevolution; 
and  so  often  has  it  been  sung,  with  joy,  by  Terrorists, 
Jacobins,  and  Revolutionists,  and  heard  with  paleness 
and  trembling  by  the  friends  of  monarchy  and  legiti- 
macy, that  it  is  engraved  on  the  very  soul  of  France. 
Its  awful  chorus, 

"Aux  armes,  citoyens  !  formez  vos  battaillons! 
Marchons  !  qu'un  sang  impur  abreuve  nos  sillons  I" 

has  often  caused  the  blood  of  the  man  in  blouse  to 
boil  over,  and  that  of  the  aristocrat  to  freeze.  Its  his- 
tory is  in  this  wise: 

Early  in  the  Revolution,  Rouget  de  Lisle,  a  native 
of  the  Jura  Mountains,  was  a  young  officer  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Strasburg.  He  was  a  musician,  a  poet,  a  sol- 
dier. He  was  often  an  inmate  there  of  the  family  of 
one  Dietrick,  with  whose  daughters  he  became  a  favor- 
ite. The  family  was  poor  but  patriotic.  "  I  have  one 
bottle  of  wine  left,"  said  Dietrick  one  evening  to  his 
daughters;  "bring  it,  and  we  will  drink  to  liberty  and 
our  country.  Our  city  is  going  to  have  a  patriotic 
ceremony,  and  De  Lisle  must  compose  a  hymn  for  the 
occasion."  The  bottle  was  brought  and  exhausted. 
De  Lisle  retired  at  midnight,  his  whole  soul  inflamed. 
He  spent  the  night  humming  and  rhyming,  rhyming 
and  bumming.  He  dozed.  Rising  with  the  day,  he 
wrote  the  hymn  and  the  tune.  He  called  the  family 
of  Dietrick  together,  and  a  few  other  friends.  They 
were  all  musicians,  and  loved  poetry.  They  sang,  they 
wept,  they  rejoiced  together.  The  national  song  of 
France  was  written.  It  flew  from  club  to  club,  from 
city  to  city.  It  was  sung  at  the  opening  of  all  the 
clubs  of  Marseilles.  A  band  of  young  men,  called 
"  The  ConfeJerates  of  Marseilles,"  marohed  to  Par's  to 
aid  the  conspirators  there.  These  confederates  received 
the  name  of  Marseillaise;  and,  singing  the  hymn  as 
they  went,  it  spread  over  France  like  lightning.  Hence 
its  name,  "  The  Marseilles  Hymn."  The  language  and 
the  tune  are  peculiarly  exciting,  and  when  sung  in  full 
chorus  is  said  to  inspire  even  a  horse  for  the  battle. 
Its  singing  was  forbidden  by  the  Bourbons,  but  in  the 
Revolution  of  1830  it  became  again  the  national  song. 

But  the  history  of  this  famous  hymn  is  not  ended. 
Dietrick,  whose  wine  and  exhortation  inspired  the 
poet  to  write  it,  was  marched  to  the  scaffold,  to  the 
sound  of  the  notes  first  sung  in  his  own  house  by  the 
aid  of  his  family  and  a  few  friends!  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  author  himself  was  proscribed  and  fled.  In  pass- 
ing along  the  wild  gorges  of  the  Alps,  he  heard  its 
wild  notes  rising  around  him,  and  he  shuddered. 
"What  do  they  call  that  hymn?"  he  asked  the  guide. 
"  The  Marseillaise,"  was  the  reply.  He  himself  called 
it  "  An  Offering  to  Liberty."  It  was  thus  he  first  knew 
the  name  under  which  his  hymn  was  destined  to  im- 
mortality.    It  is  right  to  add  that  Louis  Philippe,  on 


ascending  the  throne  of  France,  found  out  Rouget  de 
Lisle,  who  was  then  seventy  years  old,  and  granted 
him  a  pension  of  1,500  francs  from  his  own  private 
purse. — Letters  from  an  American  Clergyman. 

How  to  Fill  a  Hanging  Basket. — Hanging  bask- 
ets are  usually  made  of  wire;  many,  however,  are 
made  of  terra-cotta,  earthenware,  and  rustic  work. 
Of  all  mentioned,  perhaps,  the  latter  is  the  most  taste- 
ful, and  the  most  beautiful. 

If  the  basket  be  made  of  wire,  we  must  procure 
some  moss  with  which  to  line  it,  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  falling  out.  The  best  moss  is  that  which  is  to  be 
found  growing  in  the  woods  by  the  sides  of  small 
streams,  and  in  other  like  damp  places.  In  selecting 
it,  preference  should  be  given  to  that  of  a  bright  green 
color,  and  that  which  is  not  grown  too  tall.  Well, 
having  selected  our  moss,  our  next  step  must  be  that 
of  placing  it  in  the  basket.  This  is  easily  done,  and 
requires  no  directions  other  than  that  in  placing  it  be 
careful  to  arrange  it  so  that  it  presents  an  entirely 
green  surface  on  the  outside.  Do  not  try  to  shave  off 
too  much  of  the  earth  oa  the  inside,  but  allow  it  to 
remain  fully  an  inch  thick. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is  the  soil.  We 
have  found  that  three-fourths  potting  soil — such  as  is 
usually  employed  in  green-houses — and  one-fourth  sand, 
answers  admirably.  Fill  the  basket  half  full  of  the 
above  mixture,  and  then  select  your  plants. 

We  think  that  to  look  well,  a  hanging  basket  should 
not  have  any  thing  in  it  that  will  stand  up  too  high, 
or  which,  by  growing,  may  be  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  basket.  We  refer  to  such  plants  as  fish 
and  rose  geraniums,  roses,  fuchsias,  etc.  Ferns  form 
most  appropriate  centers;  around  the  edges  trandes- 
cantia,  periwinkle,  and  lobelias  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. If  the  basket  be  suspended  with  a  wire  or 
chain  of  considerable  length,  nothing  looks  more 
charming  than  to  see  a  maurandia  or  thunbergia  run- 
ning up  the  wire.  The  beautiful  sissus  discolor  is  ex- 
quisite in  this  position. 

Never  put  the  most  common  plant  in  a  dirty  pot. 

Never  fill  a  pot  so  full  of  soil  but  that  it  may  hold 
water  enough  to  go  through;  every  pot  should  have 
half  an  inch  of  vacancy  above  the  compost. 

The  Darwinian  Theory  of  Creation. — In  our 
opinion  that  excellent  philosopher,  F.  Stein,  of  Prague 
University,  has  rendered  final  judgment  on  this  mat- 
ter in  these  words:  "A  faithful  and  conscientious 
search  into  the  propagation  and  development  of  the 
minutest  animal  forms  of  life  proves  that  they  are 
procreated  only  by  like  forms  of  the  same  species,  that 
under  no  circumstances  do  they  develop  themselves 
from  dead  matter,  and  that  no  kind  of  experiment 
can  produce  the  simplest  living  atom.  How  the  first 
form  of  every  species  has  been  brought  into  existence 
is  a  question  which  lies  beyond  the  limit  of  natural 
sciences,  and  which  they  never  can  answer;  they  have 
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a  right  to  be  proud  at  having  furnished  the  proof  that 
life  is  only  developed  by  life,  but  they  can  not  pretend 
to  discover  the  secrets  of  creation.  All  efforts  in  this 
direction,  which  have  lately  again  been  made  by  Dar- 
win, we  may  safely  consider  as  utter  failures." 

Expanding  the  Lungs. — Step  out  into  the  purest 
air  you  can  find,  stand  perfectly  erect,  with  the  head 
and  shoulders  back,  and  then,  fixing  the  lips  as  though 
you  were  going  to  whistle,  draw  the  air  through  the 
nostrils  into  the  lungs.  When  the  chest  is  about  full, 
raise  the  arms,  keeping  them  extended,  with  the  palms 
of  the  hands  down,  as  you  suck  in  the  air,  so  as  to 
bring  them  over  the  head  just  as  the  lungs  are  quite 
full.  Then  drop  the  thumbs  inward,  and,  after  gently 
forcing  the  arms  backward,  and  the  chest  open,  reverse 
the  process  by  which  you  draw  your  breath,  till  the 
lungs  are  entirely  empty.  This  process  should  be  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  to  any  one  who  has  never  tried  it,  the  glorious 
sense  of  vigor  which  follows  the  exercise.  It  is  about 
the  best  expectorant  in  the  world.  We  know  a  gen- 
tleman the  measure  of  whose  chest  has  been  increased 
some  three  inches  during  as  many  months. 

Fresh-Blown  Flowers  in  Winter. — Choose  some 
of  the  most  perfect  buds  of  the  flowers  you  would 
preserve,  such  as  are  latest  in  blowing  and  ready  to 
open,  cut  them  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  leaving  to 
each,  if  possible,  a  piece  of  the  stem  about  three  inches 
long,  cover  the  end  of  the  stem  immediately  with  seal- 
ing-wax, and  when  the  buds  are  a  little  shrunk  and 
wrinkled,  wrap  each  of  them  up  separately  in  paper 
perfectly  clean  and  dry,  and  lock  them  up  in  a  dry 
box  or  drawer,  and  they  will  keep  without  corrupting. 
In  the  Winter  when  you  would  have  the  flowers  blow, 
take  the  buds  at  night  and  cut  off  the  ends  of  the 
stems,  and  put  them  in  water  wherein  a  little  niter  or 
salt  has  been  diffused,  and  the  next  day  you  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  flowers  with  the  most  lively 
colors  and  agreeable  odors. 

Presidents  of  the  English  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist Conference.— Mr.  Wesley  always  presided  while 
he  lived;  hence  the  first  President  was  elected  in  1791. 
There  have  been  51  Presidents  in  71  years.  01  these 
36  served  only  one  term,  12  have  served  twice,  2  three 
times,  and  2  four  times.  Thirty-five  Presidents  have 
died,  two  of  them  during  their  year  of  office;  namely, 


Joseph  Barber,  elected  a  second  time  in  1815,  and 
William  L.  Thornton,  elected  in  1864.  Sixteen  are 
still  living.  Of  these,  John  Hannah,  D.  D.,  has  been 
President  three  times,  and  Thomas  Jackson  and  John 
Scott  have  each  filled  the  office  twice.  Of  those  now 
living,  seven  are  occupying  official  positions;  namely, 
G.  Osborn,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Society;  C.  Prest,  Secretary  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Committee;  J.  Hannah,  D.  D.,  Theological  Tutor  of  the 
Northern  Branch  of  the  Theological  Institution  at 
Didsbury;  J.  Lomas,  Theological  Tutor  of  the  South- 
ern Branch  of  the  Theological  Institution  at  Rich- 
mond; J.  Farrar,  Governor  and  Chaplain  of  the  Wood- 
house  Grove  School  for  the  sons  of  ministers;  F.  A. 
West,  Governor  and  Chaplain  of  the  New  Kingswood 
School  for  the  sons  of  ministers;  and  J.  Scott,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Normal  Training  Institution,  Westminster. 
Three  are  superintendents  of  circuits;  namely,  S.  D. 
Waddy,  D.  D.,  W.  W.  Stamp,  and  J.  Rattenbury;  and 
Messrs.  T.  Jackson,  J.  Dixon,  D.  D.,  J  Stanley,  I. 
Keeling,  R.  Young,  and  J.  Bowers  are  supernumera- 
ries. 

The  following  table  contains  the  entire  list: 


1791  Win.  Thompson, 

1792  Alex.  Mather, 

1793  John  Pawson, 

1794  Thus.  Hanhy, 

1795  Jos.  Bradford, 

1796  Thos.  Taylor, 

1797  Dr.  Coke, 

1798  Jos.  Benson, 

1799  Samuel  Bradburn, 

1800  James  Wood, 

1801  John  Pawson, 

1802  Jos.  Taylor,  sen  , 

1803  Jus.  Bradford, 

1804  Henry  Moore, 

1805  Dr.  Coke, 

180C  Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D., 

1807  Joseph  Barber, 

1808  James  Wuod, 
1S09  Thos.  Taylor, 

1810  Jus.  Benson, 

1811  Charles  Atmore, 
1S12  Jos.  Entwisle, 

1813  Walter  Griffith, 

1814  Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D., 

1815  Jos.  Barber, 
1810  Richard  Keece, 

1817  John  Gaulter, 

1818  John  Edmondson, 

1819  John  Crowther, 

1820  Jabez  Bunting, 
182-1  Geo.  Marsden, 

1822  Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D., 

1823  Henry  Moore, 

1824  Robert  Newton, 

1825  Jos.  Entwisle, 
1820  Richard  Watson, 
1827  John  Stephens, 


1828  Jabez  Bunting, 

1829  John  Hannah, 

1830  George  Morley, 

1831  George  Marsden, 

1832  Robert  Newton, 

1833  Richard  Treffry, 

1834  Joseph  Taylor, 

1835  Richard  Reece, 

1830  Jabez  Bunting,  D.  D., 

1837  Edmund  Grindrod, 

1838  Thomas  Jackson, 

1839  Theo.  Lessey, 
1S40  Robert  Newton, 

1841  James  Dixon, 

1842  John  Hannah,  D.  D., 

1843  John  Scott, 

1844  Jabez  Banting,  D.  D., 

1845  Jacob  Stanley, 

1840  Wm.  Athertun, 

1847  Sam.  Jackson, 

1848  Robert  Newton,  D.  D., 

1849  Thos.  Jackson, 

1850  Juhn  Beecham,  D.  D., 

1851  John  Hannah,  D.  D., 

1852  John  Scott, 

1853  John  Lomas, 

1854  John  Farrar, 

1855  Isaac  Keeling, 

1856  Robert  Young, 

1857  F.  A.  West, 

1858  John  Bowers, 

185a  S.  D.  Waddy,  D.  D., 

1800  W.  W.  Stamp, 

1801  John  Rattenbury, 
1862  Charles  Prest, 

1803  George  Osborn,  D.  D., 
1864  Wm.  L.  Thornton,  M.  A. 
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Lincoln  Memorial.  The  Journeys  of  Abraham 
Lincoln:  From  Springfield  to  Washington,  1861,  as 
President  Elect,  and  from  Washington  to  Springfield, 
1865,  as  President  Martyred.  By  William  T.  Cogge- 
shall.  Published  at  the  office  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal. 
12/Tio.  Pp.  327.  Cloth,  $1.50.  Paper,  $1.— This  book 
was  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  devoted  to 
the  erection  of  monuments  in  Capitol  Square,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  in  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  of 
Ohio  soldiers  fallen  in  battle.  The  editor  has  patiently 
endeavored  to  make  a  correct  record  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 


memorable  journeys  as  President  elect  and  President 
martyred,  and  has  succeeded  in  making  a  very  inter- 
esting and  valuable  book.  It  contains  also  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's two  Inaugurals  and  an  account  of  the  assassina- 
tion and  the  arrest  of  the  assassins.  The  entire  pro- 
ceeds, after  paying  the  expenses  of  publication  and 
of  sale,  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  Ohio  Monumental 
Fund. 

The   Story   of   the   Great   March.    From   the 
Diary  of   a  Staff   Officer.    By  Brevet-Major   George 
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Ward  Nichols,  Aiddecamp  to  General  Sherman.  With 
a  map  and  illustrations.  12mo.  Cloth.  Pp.  394. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co. — Major  Nichols's  service  as  Aiddecamp  on  the 
Staff  of  General  Sherman  began  with  the  fall  of 
Atlanta  and  continued  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Con- 
sequently he  was  a  participant  in  the  whole  of  the 
"grand  march,"  and  a  witness  of  its  most  thrilling 
features  and  events.  The  most  remarkable  occurrences 
were  noted  daily  in  his  journal,  and  from  that  diary 
this  story  of  the  march  is  compiled.  The  author  is  a 
good  observer  and  an  excellent  writer.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  for  almost  any  one  to  make  a  readable 
book  out  of  these  thrilling  materials.  The  Major  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  mere  readable  and  made  it  in- 
tensely interesting.  It  is  by  far  the  best  account  we 
have  yet  had  of  the  wonderful  campaigns  of  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas.  The  publishers  have  issued  it  in 
beautiful  style. 

National  Jewels:  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  the 
Fathers  of  the  Revolution.  By  Rev.  Andrew  Manship. 
8vo.  Pp.  123.  Philadelphia:  Compiled  and  Published 
by  Rev.  A.  Manship. — This  book  is  well  named.  It 
gathers  into  a  convenient  form  for  use  and  reference 
the  "jewels"  of  our  National  history,  which  we  all 
desire  to  possess,  and  to  which  we  frequently  need  to 
refer.  It  contains  The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Correspondence 
of  Bishops  Asbury  and  Coke  with  President  Washing- 
ton, Washington's  Farewell  Address,  The  Inaugurals 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  The  Announcement  and  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation,  Address  of  the  General  Conference 
to  President  Lincoln  and  his  reply,  Funeral  Solemni- 
ties at  the  White  House,  Bishop  Simpson's  Funeral 
Oration,  and  "  A  Divine  Jewel — The  Lord's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount." 

The  History  of  Methodism  within  the  Bounds 
of  the  Erie  Annual  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  By  Rev.  Samuel  Gregg, 
author  of  "Infant  Church  3fcmbership,"  and  "Early 
Ripe  Fruit:'  Vol.  I.  12mo.  Pp.  354.  New  York: 
Carlton  &  Porter,  for  the  author.— -The  Erie  Annual 
Conference  was  formed  by  the  General  Conference 
which  met  in  Cincinnati,  May,  1836,  but  its  history 
extends  back  beyond  that  period  nearly  forty  years, 
and  it  is  through  this  incipient  state  of  its  existence 
that  the  reader  is  conducted  in  the  present  volume. 
The  author  has  spent  some  six  years  in  collecting  the 
materials  for  his  work,  gathering  up  his  facts  from 
sources  that  are  rapidly  passing  away,  most  of  them 
from  living  witnesses.  He  thus  at  a  timely  moment 
rescues  from  threatened  oblivion  the  history  of  the 
great  work  of  God  through  an  interesting  period  and 
a  large  and  important  territory.  It  will  prove  a  valu- 
able contribution  toward  the  history  of  the  Church, 
but  is  also  a  work  of  much  present  interest  and  value, 
and  ought  to  be  welcomed  throughout  the  region  of 
whose  history  it  treats,  and  can  be  read  with  profit 
by  every  one  interested  in  the  growth  and  spread  of 
Methodism.  Bishop  Eoberts,  whose  portrait  embel- 
lishes the  title-page,  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the 
history. 

Alfred  Hagart's  Household.  By  Alexander 
Smith,  author  of  "  A  IAfe  Drama,"   etc.     12mo.     Pp. 


240.  Cloth,  $1.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Cincin- 
nati: Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — The  author  of  the  famous 
"Life  Drama" — one  of  the  most  interesting  yet  wild 
and  fantastic,  most  poetic  yet  most  extravagant  poems 
that  has  appeared  in  modern  times — tries  his  hand  at 
prose  fiction.  There  is  not  much  to  learn  in  the  book; 
the  story  is  very  simple,  has  no  plot,  and  stops  without 
ending;  and  yet  we  venture  to  say  that  very  few  will 
begin  to  read  it  who  will  not  be  drawn  on  to  the  end. 
Its  charm  lies  in  the  style — plain,  simple,  beautiful, 
classically  English,  it  is  really  a  model  in  prose  com- 
position. On  a  page  opened  at  random  containing  262 
words,  247  are  Saxon,  and  198  are  of  one  syllable. 
With  such  words  he  gives  us  a  simple,  touching  chap- 
ter in  the  life  of  a  struggling  English  family,  that 
keeps  up  the  interest  till  it  is  done,  and  sometimes 
brings  moisture  to  the  eyes. 

Lilian:  A  Story  of  Martyrdom  in  England  Three 
Hundred  Years  Ago.  Five  illustrations.  18mo.  Pp. 
209.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter. — This  is  an  ad- 
mirable little  book,  and  can  not  fail  to  interest  and 
improve  every  young  reader  who  will  read  it.  It  is  a 
faithful  representation  not  only  of  the  trials  and  per- 
secutions to  wThich  godly  people  were  exposed,  but  of 
customs,  manners,  and  daily  life  in  England  three 
hundred  years  ago.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  story,  but 
it  is  true  to  life  and  history,  what  all  stories  ought  to 
be  or  else  they  should  not  be  written.  The  book  is 
beautifully  gotten  up  by  the  publishers. 

The  Power  of  Kindness.  By  Mrs.  H.  C.  Gard- 
ner.    Four  illustrations. 

Poppy's  Spring  Holidays:  A  Story  for  Children. 
Four  illustrations. 

The  Crooked  Tree.  By  Una  Locke.  Four  illus- 
trations. 

The  above  constitute  Nos.  744,  745,  and  746  of 
the  Sunday  School  Library,  published  by  Carlton 
&  Porter.  We  can  heartily  indorse  any  thing  written 
by  Mrs.  Gardner;  Una  Locke  is  already  well  known 
to  readers  of  Sunday  school  books  and  the  Sunday 
School  Advocate,  and  we  can  recommend  "Poppy's 
Holidays,"  although  we  do  not  know  the  author. 
Add  them  to  the  libraries,  they  are  safe  and  good. 

Theo  Leigh.  A  Novel.  By  Annie  Thomas.  Author 
of  "Dennis  Donnie"  and  "On  Guard."  No.  255  of 
Harper's  Library.  Paper,  50  cents.  Cincinnati:  Rob- 
ert Clarke  &  Co. 

Pamphlets. — Blackivood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  for 
August,  1865.  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1865.  Amer- 
ican editions.  New  York:  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.  In  the 
magazine  Mrs.  Oliphant's  interesting  story,  "  Miss 
Marjoribanks,"  moves  on  toward  its  completion,  and 
Cornelius  O'Dowd  still  discourses  on  "  Men  and  Wo- 
men and  Other  Things  in  General."  The  Review  is 
replete  with  excellent  articles.  Every  American  scholar 
ought  to  receive  these  reprints,  which  the  American 
publishers  are  offering  at  less  than  one  fifth  their  cost 
in  England. 

Catalogue  of  Gouverneur  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Gouver- 
neur,  New  York.  Rev.  George  G.  Daius,  M.  A.,  Prin- 
cipal.    Students,  285. 

Linden  Hill  Academy,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio.  Jarue? 
C.  Foye,  A.  B.,  Principal. 
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THE  DEMON  OE  GOLD. 


Dickens,  in  his  "  Mutual  Friend,"  thus  portrays  the 
leading  passion  of  England  in  our  day:  "As  is  well 
known  to  the  wise  in  their  generation,  traffic  in  shares 
is  the  one  thing  to  have  to  do  with  in  the  world. 
Have  no  antecedents,  no  established  character,  no  cul- 
tivation, no  ideas,  no  manners;  have  shares.  Have 
shares  enough  to  be  on  boards  of  directors  in  capital 
letters,  oscillate  on  mysterious  business  between  London 
and  Paris,  and  be  great.  Where  does  he  come  from? 
Shares.  Where  is  he  going  to?  Shares.  What  are 
his  tastes.  Shares.  What  squeezes  him  into  Parlia- 
ment? Shares.  Perhaps  he  never  of  himself  achieved 
success  in  any  thing,  never  originated  any  thing,  never 
produced  any  thing.  Sufficient  answer  to  all;  shares. 
0  mighty  shares!  To  set  these  blazing  images  so  high, 
and  to  cause  us  smaller  vermin,  as  under  the  influence 
of  henbane  or  opium,  to  cry  out,  night  and  day,  '  Ke- 
lieve  us  of  our  money,  scatter  it  for  us,  buy  us  and 
sell  us,  ruin  us,  only,  we  beseech  you,  take  rank  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth  and  fatten  on  us." 

The  portraiture  suits  this  side  of  the  ocean  as  well 
as  that.  With  us  the  word  "stocks"  is  more  familiar 
than  "shares;"  the  thing,  however,  is  the  same,  and 
the  wild,  mad  devotion  to  the  thing  is  the  same.  It  is 
the  worship  of  the  age — the  mania  of  the  hour.  "  The 
god  of  this  world"  in  our  day  is  mammon.  "The 
first  and  great  commandment"  of  this  religion  is,  get 
wealth,  honestly  if  you  can,  but  get  wealth.  Have  no 
country,  no  heart,  no  convictions — have  wealth.  The 
public  mind  is  morbid;  it  thirsts  for  gold;  it  reverences 
gold;  it  measures  every  thing  by  the  standard  of  gold. 
All  at  once  from  being  a  comparatively  idle  world,  we 
have  of  late  become  an  insane  world,  toiling,  straining, 
overworking  brain  and  muscles,  in  the  mad  strife  for 
wealth. 

So  many  new  sources  of  wealth  have  been  opened, 
so  many  improvements  in  the  arts  discovered,  so  mauy 
facilities  for  trade  invented,  so  many  labor-saving  ma- 
chines made,  that  we  have  been  seduced  into  the  belief 
that  scarcely  any  need  actually  labor,  that  all  may  be 
rich.  Success  is  deified;  society  is  poisoned  by  making 
money  the  standard  of  respectability,  while  little  re- 
gard is  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  ac- 
quired. The  foundation  of  morals  is  sapped — con- 
science is  obliterated;  the  grand  somnific  of  success 
puts  all  to  rest,  and  guilt  and  shame  are  wiped  out  by 
the  homage  paid  to  our  gains.  Hence  the  resort  to 
nnlawful  and  disreputable  means  to  gain  wealth;  and 
hence,  too,  the  pressing  of  even  legitimate  means  to  a 
morbid  and  ruinous  extent  for  the  purpose  of  rapid 
gains.  We  are  unsatisfied  with  the  moderate  but  sure 
influx  of  wealth  that  comes  from  patient  and  perse- 
vering industry,  but  must  strike  for  whole  fortunes  in 
a  day.  The  temptations  to  dishonesty,  to  breach  of 
trust,  to  base  tricks  of  trade,  to  great  hazards  in  hope 
of  large  returns,  are  almost  irresistible. 

How  this  demon  of  gold  has  been  raging  through 


the  past  four  years  in  our  country!  At  a  time  when 
the  nation  should  have  been  sobered  and  chastened  by 
the  booming  of  cannon,  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the 
dying,  the  tears  and  the  weeds  of  the  widowed  and  the 
fatherless,  this  demon  has  raged  more  furiously  than 
ever  before  in  our  history.  Enormous  speculation, 
extortionate  contracts,  frauds  upon  the  Government, 
reckless  banterings  with  gold  and  stocks,  often  to  the 
endangering  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  mingled 
with  the  music  and  festivity,  the  fashion  and  pleasure 
which  seemed  to  make  up  together  the  mad  revelry 
and  dance  of  death.  The  war  is  over,  and  yet  the 
passion  rages.  The  demon  aroused  by  the  excitement 
of  the  contest  refuses  still  to  be  exorcised.  The  men 
who  made  vast  fortunes  through  the  war  are  famous; 
they  appear  at  the  watering-places;  they  sport  equipages; 
their  incomes  are  fabulous.  Their  gains  only  aggra- 
vate their  own  thirst  for  more;  and  their  success  and 
triumphant  entree  into  society,  stimulate  the  masses 
still  behind  them  in  the  race.  Hence  the  continued 
"bulling  and  bearing"  on  'change,  the  wild  hazards  in 
stocks,  the  determined  enhancement  of  prices,  the 
frauds  and  defalcations  induced  by  the  same  feverish 
mania,  the  wholesale  hazards  in  gambling  among  even 
public  men,  the  reckless  risking  of  trust-funds:  hence 
the  Townsends,  Jenkinses,  Earls,  Stones,  Ketchums — 
not,  we  believe,  as  representatives  of  the  business  of  the 
country,  but  as  wretched  types  of  the  end  to  which 
this  passion  of  gold  is  leading. 

Side  by  side  is  this  gold  mania,  and  born  of  it  is  the 
passion  for  extravagance  raging  in  the  land.  Persons 
who  suddenly  and  rapidly  acquire  wealth  must  find 
means  of  displaying  it.  The  extravagance  is  but  one 
phase  of  the  passion.  The  whole  thing  is  but  a  morbid 
excitement" that  must  not  only  be  kept  up  on  the  street 
and  at  business,  but  must  be  continued  at  home  and  in 
society.  The  overwrought  machine  must  not  stop. 
Like  the  old-fashioned  steam-engine  the  danger  of  ex- 
plosion is  when  it  stands  still.  Hence  the  giddy  round 
of  fashion  and  pleasure,  of  music  and  festivity.  Never 
have  we  had  such  a  season  of  festivity  before  as  was 
presented  at  the  watering-places  through  the  season 
that  has  just  passed.  The  numbers  far  surpassed  any 
former  gathering  of  the  elite  and  moneyed  aristocracy 
of  the  land.  Every  thing  was  conducted  in  a  style  of 
unparalleled  display.  Young  ladies  with  eighteen 
trunks,  two  or  three  changes  for  each  day,  and  each 
outfit  worth  thousands  of  dollars!  "  A  love  of  a  wife" 
with  $28,000  worth  of  diamonds  and  jewelry  on  her 
head,  and  a  special  policeman  employed  to  guard  that 
precious  head  from  the  molestation  of  daring  pick- 
pockets! Once  upon  a  time  people  were  content  to 
drive  two  horses,  and  even  one,  before  their  carriages. 
This  season  nothing  short  of  four-in-hand  was  consid- 
ered the  ton  at  Newport  and  such  places,  where  some 
of  the  extra  fine  gentlemen  drove  as  many  as  ten  or 
twelve  magnificent  horses  at  a  time.  The  ladies,  in  a 
spirit  of  emulation,  got  up  pony  teams,  but  were  not 
content  to   drive  a  pair.     They  harnessed  three,  and 
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then  five,  together,  and  had  postillions  and  outriders, 
and  made  a  show  which  became  greater  and  more  ex- 
travagant as  the  season  advanced. 

These  aristocrats  of  money  have  run  their  mad  race 
of  extravagance  and  show  at  the  fashionable  watering- 
places,  and  have  returned  only  to  commence  in  our 
cities  a  season  of  equally  ridiculous  display.  All 
classes  are  taking  advantage  of  the  recklessness  and 
extravagance  of  the  day.  Now  that  pleasure,  fashion, 
and  expenditure  rule  the  hour,  those  who  cater  to  this 
spirit  have  become  as  daring  as  the  crowds  they  serve. 
The  theaters,  the  opera-houses,  and  other  places  of 
amusement,  have  all  brightened  up  and  refitted,  and 
have  advanced  their  prices  a  hundred  per  cent,  beyond 
the  old  rates;. but  this  has  no  effect  upon  the  masses; 
the  audiences  are  constantly  increasing  in  number. 
Our  fashionable  shops  have  given  themselves  up  to  the 
mania  with  an  abandonment  which  is  fearfully  admi 
rable.  Every  extravagant  and  costly  device  that  can 
cater  to  this  spirit  is  brought  forward.  The  prices  are 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  spirit  that  rages.  A 
lady's  bonnet — a  little  piece  of  velvet  and  a  flower — 
now  costs  one  hundred  dollars,  and  can  not  be  manu- 
factured fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  Silks, 
satins,  and  laces  cost  nearly  their  weight  in  greenbacks, 
yet  never  were  they  so  profusely  worn.  Gloves  cost 
what  was  formerly  considered  a  week's  salary  for 
many  people,  while  other  styles  of  dress  range  in  the 
same  ratio.  So  we  go,  with  a  Government  two  or 
three  thousand  millions  in  debt;  with  a  burden  of 
taxation  that  falls  principally  upon  the  poorer  masses 
of  consumers — whose  murmurings  are  beginning  to  be 
heard  as  they  feel  the  weight  of  this  burden,  and  of 
the  enormous  prices  that  have  been  created  by  this 
spirit  of  extravagance  and  speculation;  with  every 
third  or  fourth  house  in  the  land  still  mourning  for  its 
dead;  with  half  our  country  in  desolation  from  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  millions  of  our  people  almost  fam- 
ishing for  bread! 

In  the  mean  time  there  comes  up  from  the  mass  of 
the  people  the  bruit  of  the  same  excitement,  the  same 
uneasy  restlessness,  the  same  breaking  away  from  the 
restraints  of  moral  and  social  order.  Readers  of  the 
daily  press  are  shocked  by  the  reports  of  multiplying 
and  outrageous  crimes.  Murders,  incendiary  fires, 
street  robberies,  rapes,  riots,  burglaries,  and  outrages 
too  horrible  to  be  mentioned  here,  sicken  and  appall 
the  public  mind.  Desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  drunk- 
enness and  profanity,  degrading  and  debauching  amuse- 
ments keep  pace  among  the  masses,  with  luxury, 
extravagance,    dishonesty    among    the    worshipers    of 


mammon.  In  this  day  of  abounding  crime  it  would 
be  an  interesting  question  to  investigate  how  far  the 
example  of  the  recklessness  and  known,  dishonesty  and 
corruption  of  certain  men  of  position,  of  office,  and  of 
wealth  has  gone  down  with  its  influence  among  the 
masses,  and  wrought  mischief  among  the  rude,  and 
illiterate,  and  reckless.  It  is  certain  that  the  same 
feverish  spirit  which  leads  to  bold,  and  reckless,  and 
disreputable  means  of  gaining  wealth,  manifests  it- 
self among  the  masses — that  the  demon  of  gold  can 
possess  and  infatuate  the  poor  man  as  well  as  the 
banker.  It  is  certain  that  the  examples  of  suddenly 
and  rapidly-acquired  fortunes  without  labor,  diffuse  a 
contagious  spirit  among  the  people  that  leads  multi- 
tudes to  determine  to  live  without  labor.  It  is  certain 
that  examples  of  extravagance  among  persons  suddenly 
made  rich,  and  who,  perhaps,  can  well  enough  bear  the 
expenditure,  engenders  a  spirit  of  extravagance  among 
masses  who  can  not  bear  the  expenditure.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  exorbitant  prices  forced  upon  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life  by  the  extravagance  and 
speculation  of  mammon-worshipers,  bear  more  heavily 
on  these  masses  than  many  are  aware  of,  and  are  lead- 
ing toward  hopelessness  and  desperation.  It  is  certain, 
too,  that  if,  as  is  constantly  asserted  in  our  secular 
papers,  extortion,  fraud,  and  corruption  rule  among 
the  officials  of  a  high  and  of  a  low  grade  who  govern 
the  country,  the  State,  and  the  city,  the  vicious  will 
quickly  infer  that  if  men  of  authority  may  rob,  under 
pretext  of  law,  others  not  in  authority  may  do  the 
same  thing  in  defiance  of  law. 

But  we  can  not  pursue  this  subject.  The  body-poli- 
tic, like  all  other  organized  bodies,  is  one;  what  affects 
a  part,  affects  the  whole.  Society  is  bound  together 
by  the  laws  of  social  order,  and  these  pervade  the  en- 
tire mass;  an  infringement  of  these  laws  in  the  upper 
or  in  the  lower  strata  is  felt  throughout  the  whole. 
The  examples  of  the  high  react  upon  the  low;  the  vices 
of  the  wicked  make  themselves  felt  among  the  virtu- 
ous and  the  high. 

In  the  mean  time  the  eternal  laws  of  the  individ- 
ual and  of  society  remain  the  same.  It  is  still  as 
true  as  when  the  Lord  spoke  it,  "  Ye  can  not  serve 
God  and  mammon."  "The  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,"  is  still  a  living  principle  of  morals. 
St.  Paul  may  still  preach,  "They  that  will  be  rich,  fall 
into  temptation,  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish 
and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition."     Virgil  may  still  sing, 

"  Quid  non  mortalia  pecfeora  cogis, 
Auri  sacra  fames  I" 
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Traveling. — Our  calls  abroad  are  giving  us  fine 
opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  the  broad  ter- 
ritories, beautiful  localities,  and  exhaustless  resources 
of  our  great  country.  We  are  finding  ourself  becom- 
ing quite  enamored  with  the  "  Great  West,"  with  the 
earnest,  enterprising  people,  with  the  ever-recurring 
evidences  of  healthy  prosperity,  with  the  rapid  growth 


of  towns  and  cities,  and  with  the  warm,  vital  Chris- 
tianity which  we  find  prevailing  in  many  of  the 
Churches.  What  a  heritage  God  has  given  us  in  this 
goodly  land!  We  used  to  hear  our  friends  talk  of  the 
"  Far  West,"  when  referring  to  what  is  now  the  great 
central  State  of  Ohio;  now  we  go  sweeping  on  day 
after   day,  and   night   after   night,  toward   the   setting 
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sun,  and  yet  can  not  find  "  the  West."  Wherever  we 
go  the  people  are  still  claiming  a  central  position,  and 
the  West  is  still  beyond  them.  It  is  now  generally 
settled,  we  believe,  that  the  West  has  migrated  beyond 
the  Mississippi;  but  our  St.  Louis  friends  insist  upon 
it  that  the  last  seen  of  it,  it  was  passing  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  beautiful  trip  down  the 
Ohio,  to  visit  one  of  the  flourishing  little  cities  of  In- 
diana, grown  up  into  a  population  of  some  twenty 
thousand  and  a  wealth  of  millions  in  about  thirty 
years.  As  we  sailed  down  the  noble  Ohio  we  could 
not  but  wish  that  some  of  our  artists  would  realize 
what  rich,  unsketched  scenes  are  here  awaiting  the  life- 
giving  touches  of  their  pencils.  Here  are  scenes  ri- 
valing the  best  of  the  Hudson,  the  Merrimack,  or  even 
the  mountains  of  New  England.  Another  impression 
kept  constantly  asserting  itself  as  we  passed  along  the 
river;  namely,  the  obvious  difference  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  stream — the  cultivation,  the  enterprise, 
the  prosperity  of  the  one  side;  the  equally-beautiful 
scenery,  rich  soil,  and  resources  of  the  other,  but  the 
want  of  life,  activity,  and  enterprise.  We  tried  to 
persuade  ourself  that  we  were  looking  through  preju- 
diced eyes;  but  no,  the  fact  was  constantly  recurring 
and  making  itself  apparent,  that  on  the  one  side  were 
the  growing  little  towns,  the  richly-cultivated  farms, 
the  busy  people,  that  characterize  the  civilization  of 
freedom;  but  on  the  other  the  indolence,  the  want  of 
enterprise,  the  undeveloped  resources  that  characterize 
the  civilization  of  bondage.  How  long  will  it  take  our 
sister  State  of  Kentucky  to  learn  that  her  true  inter- 
ests are  on  the  side  of  freedom?  With  her  central 
location,  her  salubrious  climate,  her  rich  soil,  her  heroic 
people,  a  single  utterance  of  her  will  demolishing 
slavery,  would  instantly  add  millions  to  her  wealth, 
and  infuse  a  new  life  and  spirit  worth  more  than  mines 
of  gold. 

The  Washing-Machine. — In  an  age  characterized 
by  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machines,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
lieve the  great  burden  of  the  washing-day  in  our  fam- 
ilies. No  day  in  all  the  week  is  more  dreaded  than 
wash  day  by  those  who  have  to  perform  the  labor,  and 
by  the  whole  house  that  has  to  put  up  with  the  mani- 
fold inconveniences  incident  to  this  great  occasion. 
Not  only  is  the  servant,  or  the  already  overworked 
wife,  or  the  patient  and  dutiful  daughter  doomed  to  a 
day  of  severe  toil,  straining  every  muscle,  rubbing  and 
wringing,  in  an  atmosphere  heated  by  a  blazing  fire, 
and  contaminated  with  vapor  loaded  with  the  exhala- 
tions of  unclean  garments,  but  the  order  of  the  whole 
household  must  be  set  aside  to  accommodate  the  neces- 
sities of  this  dreadful  day's  work.  The  inventor  of  a 
perfect  washing-machine  would  be  a  benefactor  of  the 
race  fully  equal  to  the  originator  of  the  sewing-ma- 
chine. Great  as  is  the  need  for  such  a  machine,  and 
numerous  as  have  been  the  attempts  to  meet  it,  the 
full  requirements  of  such  an  instrument  have  not  yet 
been  met.  Out  of  more  than  a  thousand  washing- 
machines  patented,  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  have 
had  even  a  partial  success,  while  only  three  or  four 
are  really  meeting  with  public  favor.  This  experience 
has  been  rather  discouraging  to  families,  and  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  failures,  multitudes  have  given  up  in 


despair  of  finding  a  good  machine,  and  have  become 
skeptical  on  the  whole  subject. 

That  was  our  own  state  of  mind  when  our  friend, 
Rev.  W.  S.  Lunt,  of  Fostoria,  Ohio,  sent  us  one  of 
"Doty's  Patent  Clothes  arid  Wool-  Washers,"  with  a  re- 
quest to  try  it  fairly,  and  if  it  was  a  failure  fearlessly 
to  say  it,  and  if  it  accomplished  its  object  to  give  it  the 
praise  that  it  should  merit.  We  had  no  faith;  and 
when  we  saw  the  machine,  so  simple,  so  light,  so  easily 
managed,  we  became  still  more  doubtful.  However, 
we  placed  the  little  machine  in  the  house  and  ordered 
it  faithfully  tried  according  to  the  directions.  We 
watched  its  operations  ourself,  we  even  washed  on  it, 
put  a  little  daughter  of  fourteen  years  at  it,  have  con- 
tinued its  use  for  several  weeks,  and  now  make  the 
following  report: 

All  hands  pronounce  it  excellent;  "the  girl"  says  it 
is  splendid,  and  that  she  would  leave  us  if  we  gave  up 
the  machine;  wife  says  it  is  a  great  labor-saving  ma- 
chine, and  lightens  the  burdens  of  wash-day  full  one- 
half.  Our  own  report  is,  that  it  is  simple  in  construc- 
tion; is  readily  put  right  by  any  mechanic  if  it  should 
get  out  of  order;  is  easily  worked  by  any  one,  either  sit- 
ting or  standing;  is  a  great  economy  in  the  wear  and 
tear  of  clothing;  is  light  and  portable,  and  much 
cheaper  than  other  machines  that  do  the  work  no  bet- 
ter. We  believe  that  with  "  Doty's  Washer"  and  the 
"  Little  Giant  Wringer,"  full  one-half,  if  not  more,  of 
the  labor  is  saved,  and  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
machine  every  year  in  the  wear  of  clothing.  And  we 
bear  this  testimony  from  no  personal  motive,  but  from 
a  desire  honestly  to  recommend  a  good  thing  to  the 
families  into  which  the  Repository  enters.  The  ma- 
chine is  also  highly  recommended  by  good  authority 
for  purposes  for  which  we  have  not  used  it,  such  as 
washing  wool  iu  the  fleece,  carpets,  etc.  We  do  not 
pronounce  it  perfect,  but  we  do  believe  it  is  a  great 
advancement  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  prove  a 
great  economizer  of  time,  labor,  and  money  in  every 
family  that  will  use  it.  Our  own  acquaintance  with 
the  machine  is  through  Rev.  W.  S.  Lunt,  of  Fostoria,' 
Ohio,  who  will  forward  information  and  circulars  to 
any  desiring  them. 

Engravings. — We  present  this  month  a  very  fine 
portrait  of  the  great  American  missionary,  Dr.  Mirou 
Winslow,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  that  admirably  pre- 
sents in  a  short  space  his  noble  Christian  character  and 
his  remarkable  labors.  Such  a  man  as  Dr.  Winslow 
is  the  property  of  the  whole  Church,  one  of  the  genu- 
ine sons  of  Christianity,  of  whom  we  can  scarcely  stop 
to  inquire  to  what  particular  branch  of  the  great  fam- 
ily he  belonged.  In  the  engraving  you  will  find  an 
excellent  likeness  of  the  venerable  man;  the  artist  ad- 
mirably expresses  the  pure  and  excellent  character  of 
his  subject.  In  the  picture  of  Kingston  Creek  Mr. 
Wellstood  has  given  us  a  quiet  and  beautiful  landscape 
from  the  original  of  J.  R.  Brevoort. 

A  Correspondent. — We  greatly  like  the  spirit  of 
our  fair  correspondent  exhibited  in  the  following  note: 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Seeing  the  two  articles  with  which  I  fa- 
vored you  among  the  declined  of  one  of  your  last  issues,  I  feel 
"  encouraged '.'  to  trouble  you  again,  especially  when  I  take 
into  consideration  the  narrow  escape  one  of  them  made.  I 
think  it  quite  an  honor  to  lend  a  helping  hand  toward  swell- 
ing the  list  of  the  "respectfully  declined,"  but  hope  that  by 
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diligent  application  and  earnest  research  I  may  some  time  be 
enrolled  among  the  "accepted."  I  hope  your  "critic"  will 
not  frown  upon  my  humble  efforts,  but  will  bear  in  mind 
that  I  am  only  a  girl — doubtless  a  good  many  years  his  jun- 
ior. I  sha'  n't  promise  not  to  trouble  you  any  more,  for  I 
will.  I  have  another  "  piece"  almost  finished,  which  will  be 
forthcoming  in  the  course  of  events.  With  many  thanks  for 
the  pleasure  the  Repository  affords  us,  and  many  kind  wishes 
for  its  future  success, 
I  am  truly,  etc. 

Our  "critic"  says  she  will  succeed,  beyond  doubt, 
and  is  almost  tempted  to  accept  the  article  that  accom- 
panies the  note.  Yet  it  is  rather  immature.  We  no- 
tice in  it  some  things  that  the  writer  would  not  let 
pass  in  a  few  years  from  now,  and  several  points  which 
she  would  not  leave  so  obscurely  expressed  as  they  are 
now.  Try  again;  be  patient  and  persevere,  and  suc- 
cess is  certain. 

Two  New  Church  Institutions. — The  last  Gen- 
eral Conference  presented  to  the  piety  and  benevolence 
of  the  Church  two  new  claims  of  interest  and  charity. 
These  have  now  been  fully  organized  and  are  ready  to 
enter  upon  their  work.  The  first  is  a  "  Church  Ex- 
tension Society,"  modeled  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  the  celebrated  and  successful  "  Chapel  Fund"  of  the 
Wesley  an  Connection,  which  is  an  inspiring  example 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  organization  and 
system.  The  object  of  this  Society,  as  expressed  in  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  adopted  at  the  time  of  its 
organization,  is  "to  enable  the  several  Annual  Confer- 
ences to  .extend  and  establish  their  Christian  influence 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Territories,  by  aid- 
ing wherever  necessary,  to  secure  suitable  houses  of 
worship,  and  such  other  Church  property  as  may  pro- 
mote the  general  design."  In  other  words,  the  Church 
Extension  Society  has  been  created  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  denomination. 

The  field  upon  which  this  organization  enters  is  one 
of  great  magnitude.  Even  in  the  older  Conferences 
there  are  points  where  its  help  can  be  advantageously 
.employed;  among  our  foreign  immigrant  population  it 
may  do  a  work  which  shall  give  success  and  stability 
to  the  labors  of  the  missionary;  while  in  our  new  set- 
tlements on  the  frontier  it  can  not  be  longer  dispensed 
with,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  fall  behind  Christians 
of  other  names  in  meeting  the  wants  of  pioneers  who 
are  laying  the  foundations  of  what  hereafter  are  to  be 
great  centers  of  power  and  influence.  "  A  special  urg- 
ency demanding  the  assistance  of  the  Society,"  says 
the  circular  of  the  Board,  "  grows  out  of  the  closing  up 
of  the  civil  war.  Where  the  shocks  of  this  struggle  have 
been  felt  they  have  so  affected  controlling  influences  as 
to  necessitate  many  changes  both  in  Church  and  State. 
Many  among  the  population  may  cling  to  sentiments 
and  organizations  under  which  rebellion  was  fostered; 
but  others,  either  originally  hostile  to  that  criminal 
outbreak,  or  now  convinced  of  their  unhappy  error, 
will  be  anxious  to  reconstruct  society  on  a  new  basis, 
and  desire  to  obtain  religious  ordinances  from  Churches 
in  harmony  with  their  present  spirit.  This  may  be 
assumed  in  some  degree  of  all  parts  of  the  country 
lately  ravaged  by  the  rebellion;  it  is  emphatically  true 
of  Missouri,  of  part  of  Arkansas,  of  East  Tennessee, 
and  of  the  whole  mountain  region  of  the  South. 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  freedmen  of  that 
section  will  now  have  not  only  a  wish  but  a  voice  as 


to  their  future  Church  relations.  Redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  the  same  Savior,  this  class  of  men  have  equal 
claims  with  others  upon  a  great  Church  seeking  to 
make  provision  for  the  wants  of  souls.  With  their 
well-known  tendency  toward  Methodism,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  to  her  they  will  largely  look  for 
spiritual  culture  and  oversight." 

We  welcome  this  new  Society,  and  pray  it  God- 
speed. There  is  certainly  a  most  urgent  demand  for  it 
in  connection  with  our  other  Church  enterprises,  es- 
pecially as  an  adjunct  to  our  home  missionary  work. 
The  Missionary  Society  of  our  Church,  while  it  sustains 
the  missionary  and  the  cost  of  his  labors,  has  always 
declined  to  furnish  houses  of  worship  and  parsonages, 
thus  leaving  an  essential  part  of  the  work  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  just  such  a  society.  Hitherto  the  work 
has  been  partially  accomplished  by  individual  and  local 
enterprise,  but  the  vast  openings  now  presented  to  the 
Church  and  the  W'ide-spread  territory  that  must  speed- 
ily be  occupied,  can  no  longer  be  managed  without 
organization  and  system.  The  Central  Board  is  located 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  We  hail  the  appointment 
of  our  esteemed  brother  and  friend,  Rev.  S.  Y.  Monroe, 
as  Corresponding  Secretary,  as  auspicious  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  Society.  No  better  selection  could 
have  been  made  in  all  the  Church,  and  we  heartily 
commend  him  and  the  organization  that  he  represents 
to  the  confidence  of  our  preachers  and  people. 

The  second  object  to  which  we  referred,  is  the  legal 
organization  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  For  this  also  provision  was  made 
by  the  last  General  Conference,  and  the  Board  elected. 
Some  time  has  been  consumed  in  securing  the  legal 
enactments  necessary  to  the  organization  of  the  board. 
This  has  now  been  accomplished,  and  the  board  is 
fully  and  legally  authorized  "  to  receive  and  hold  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
under  the  direction  of  the  General  Conference,  dona- 
tions, bequests,  grants,  etc.,  made  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church."  This  board  is  located  at  Cincin- 
nati, with  Rev.  Bishop  Clark  as  President,  and  M.  B. 
Hagans,  Esq.,  as  Secretary.  The  design  of  this  organ- 
ization is  obvious.  It  is  to  give  legal  and  corporate 
powers  to  the  Church  to  receive  and  use  such  funds  as 
the  good  and  benevolent  may  wish  to  give  or  be- 
queath for  the  uses  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Both  these  organizations  are  so  manifestly  needed  that 
we  only  wonder  they  were  not  originated  long  ago. 

Articles  Accepted. — The  following  we  place  on 
file:  A  Chapter  on  Patience;  Glimpses  of  the  Genius 
of  Italy;  Lake  District  in  Central  New  York;  Bruised 
Reeds;  Losses  and  Crosses;  Ancient  Art;  Margaret 
Craith;  Crabbe,  the  Poet;  The  Inner  Life;  To  the 
Zephyr;  Shall  our  Soldiers  be  Conquered  now?  Among 
the  Hills;  Autumn  Leaves. 

Articles  Declined. — The  following  we  must  re- 
spectfully set  aside:  In  the  Far  West — gives  good 
promise  for  the  future — Madeline's  Trial — is  well  writ- 
ten, but  is  not  adapted  to  the  Repository — We  are 
Coming  Home;  Philanthropy;  The  Boon — Eternal  Life; 
Guardian  Angels;  To  my  Friend;  Our  Lizzie's  Epi- 
taph, is  a  kind  of  poetry  touching  and  interesting  to 
immediate  friends,  but  of  which  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  publish  one- half  of  what  we  receive. 
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BY    EEV.    F.    C.    HOLLIDAY,    D.    D. 


DR.  WOOD,  whose  portrait  adorns  the  pres- 
ent number  of  the  Repository,  is  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  men  who  were  privileged 
to  earn  for  themselves  the  honorable  distinction 
of  pioneers  and  pillars  of  Western  Methodism. 

Although  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age  and 
the  thirty-ninth  of  his  ministry,  he  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  robust  and  vigorous  manhood. 
As  will  be  readily  inferred  from  his  portrait,  he 
possesses  marked  individuality  of  character. 
Strength  of  will,  firmness  of  purpose,  soundness 
of  judgment,  and  a  feeling  of  self-reliance  rather 
than  the  moral  qualities  of  his  heart,  are  im- 
printed on  his  features.  Not  that  he  is  want- 
ing in  true  human  sympathy,  or  in  the  tenderer 
sensibilities  of  the  human  heart;  but  there  is 
little  outward  manifestation  of  that  approacha- 
ble affability,  that  amiable  sweetness  of  man- 
ner— suaviter  in  modo — which  goes  so  far  in 
some  men  in  compensating  for  the  lack  of  more 
substantial  excellencies. 

The  real  geniality  of  his  nature  and  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  his  heart,  are  only  fully  recog- 
nized by  his  intimate  friends,  while  so  far  as 
the  world  can  judge,  his  friendships  and  attach- 
ments are  always  based  upon  conviction,  and 
his  feelings  always  subordinate  to  his  judgment. 
His  temperament,  style,  and  manner  are  emi- 
nently his  own.  Ardent  but  not  glowing,  pun- 
gent but  not  graceful,  sincere  but  not  winning; 

*  More  than  a  year  ago  a  sketch  of  Dr.  "Wood  was 
prepared  for  the  Repository  by  Rev.  Hiram  B.  Collins,  of 
the  South-Eastern  Indiana  Conference;  the  publication 
of  which  was  delayed  in  order  that  it  might  be  accom- 
panied by  a  portrait.  In  the  mean  time  brother  Col- 
lins died,  and  his  manuscript  was  sent,  by  request,  to 
Dr.  Holliday,  who  has  made  use  of  it  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  more  recent  article. — Editor. 
Vol.  XXV .^1 


on  which  account  he  is  neither  worshiped  by 
his  friends  nor  despised  by  his  enemies. 

As  a  preacher,  his  style  is  logical  and  per- 
spicuous, though  not  accurately  methodical. 
The  argument  is  obvious  and  convincing,  but 
its  arrangement  is  sometimes  wanting  in  sym- 
metry and  compactness.  While  you  can  not 
resist  his  conclusions,  you  not  unfrequently 
feel  an  involuntary  regret  that  he  had  not 
reached  them  by  a  path  less  tortuous  and  more 
clearly  defined.  His  style  and  manner  are  bet- 
ter adapted  to  convey  instruction  and  make 
permanent  impressions,  than  to  minister  grati- 
fication to  those  who  listen  for  mere  pleasure. 
For  although  nature  has  endowed  him  with  a 
fine  perception  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  he 
is  yet  almost  wholly  destitute  of  ornamentation 
or  eloquence,  so  far  as  the  verbiage  and  man- 
ner of  his  sermons  are  concerned;  just  as  one 
may  possess  a  high  degree  of  susceptibility  to 
the  charms  of  music,  and  yet  be  unable  himself 
to  strike  a  single  note. 

Prominent  in  his  matter  and  manner  are  the 
admirable  qualities  of  thoughtfulness,  patient 
research,  energy,  and  fervor;  but  they  are  ex- 
hibited in  a  garb  of  unaffected  plainness,  and 
owe  nothing  of  their  effectiveness  to  the  ad- 
ventitious adornments  of  rhetoric.  He  shoots 
at  his  mark  from  every  possible  stand-point 
and  hits  it;  but  his  arrows  are  neither  finely 
polished  nor  keenly  pointed.  His  logic  is  al- 
ways forcible,  generally  glowing,  and  sometimes 
reaching  a  climax  of  tremendous  power,  and 
blazing  in  real  eloquence. 

Independently  of  the  mere  gildings  or  embel- 
lishments of  style  and  elocution — which,  how- 
ever, ought  not  to  be  treated  as  wholly  extrin- 
sic— it  will  not  be  questioned,  I  think,  that,  as 
regards  the  more  solid  attainments  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  the  judicious  and  effective  employ- 
ment of  them  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  there  are 
few  preachers  in  the  West  who  deserve  to  rank 
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in  precedence  to  him  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Few  men  possess  more 
intellectual  and  moral  manhood  than  Dr.  Wood. 
He  evinces  a  freshness  and  variety  of  thought, 
a  solidity  and  impressiveness  of  argument,  a 
forceful  aptness  of  illustration,  and  a  vigorous 
manliness  of  address,  that  commend  bis  ser- 
mons to  the  more  intelligent  and  thoughtful  of 
his  hearers.  He  will  never  be  suspected  of  an 
attempt  at  mere  display.  One  can  not  resist 
the  conviction  that  his  motives  are  as  pure  as 
his  language  is  plain,  and  that  the  fervor  of 
his  earnestness  does  not  exceed  the  depth  of 
his  sincerity.  There  is  little  play  of  the  imag- 
ination in  his  style.  His  forte  as  a  preacher 
lies  chiefly  in  illustration;  and  illustration,  it  is 
said,  is  argument.  Nor  are  his  resources  in 
this  direction  limited.  The  circle  of  his  knowl- 
edge includes  an  almost  endless  variety  of  facts, 
and  topics,  and  principles;  and  any  thing  and 
every  thing  in  nature,  in  purpose,  in  action, 
art,  literature,  history,  that  can  be  employed  to 
give  point  to  his  thoughts,  or  relief  to  his  sub- 
ject, or  throw  light  on  the  great  central  truth 
of  his  theme,  is  brought  to  bear  with  a  perti- 
nence and  felicity  of  aptness  that  seldom  fails 
of  arresting  the  attention  and  impressing  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  Among  his  compeers 
there  may  be  men  more  brilliant  than  he;  men 
who  sometimes  strike  deeper  veins  of  thought, 
and  give  voice  to  loftier  strains  of  eloquence,  and 
yet  when  we  consider  the  excellencies  that  con- 
stitute the  furniture  of  his  mind  and  heart,  we 
can  not  hesitate  to  award  him  a  position  in  the 
front  rank  of  our  effective  ministry. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  motives  of 
human  conduct,  a  mind  richly  stored  with  the 
treasures  of  sacred  wisdom,  a  judgment  refined 
and  matured  by  long  and  arduous  experience,  a 
will  whose  inflexibility  and  imperiousness  could 
never  have  been  controlled  by  other  than  the 
restraints  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  heart 
glowing  with  the  love  of  God,  and  consecrating 
its  energies  and  affections  to  the  interests  of 
humanity — these  are  the  qualities  and  resources 
that  entitle  him  to  the  well-earned  distinction 
of  an  honest  man,  a  pure-minded,  sturdy  Chris- 
tian, and  an  able  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Dr.  Wood  was  born  in  Ross  county,  Ohio, 
January  26,  1806,  and  till  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  age  pursued  the  avocation  of  a  farmer's 
boy.  Subsequently,  in  the  town  of  Urbana,  in 
his  native  State,  he  became  a  saddler's  appren- 
tice, in  which  capacity  he  employed  himself 
till  the  close  of  his  twenty-first  year.  He  then 
left  the  shop  at  once  and  forever  and  set  his 
face  toward  Indiana — at  that  time  a  part  of  the 
"North-West    Territory  "—with    the    view    of 


entering  the  ministry.  Before  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship  he  had  discovered  that 
God  intended  him  for  a  calling  other  than  that 
which  he  had  chosen  for  himself;  for  although 
he  had  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
trade,  he  never  worked  at  it  a  moment  after 
reaching  his  majority. 

Like  most  Western  boys  of  his  time,  young 
Enoch  had  but  few  educational  advantages 
other  than  those  afforded  him  in  the  Winter 
Schools.  These,  however,  he  improved  with 
that  habitual  and  well-directed  earnestness, 
whose  sure  reward  is  that  of  success  in  the  end 
pursued;  an  earnestness,  by  the  way,  which 
may  be  named  as  a  characteristic  no  less  of  the 
man  of  sixty  than  of  the  boy  of  fourteen,  and 
to  which,  it  may  be  added,  he  is  deeply  in- 
debted for  his  success  through  life,  and  his 
well-earned  prominence  in  the  Christian  min- 
istry. 

Fortunately  for  the  early  settlers  in  the  West, 
the  itinerant  minister  was  abroad,  even  in  ad- 
vance of  the  schoolmaster,  and  every  settlement 
was  visited  by  the  pioneer  Methodist  ministry, 
and  the  masses  then  more  than  now  were, 
through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  made  fa- 
miliar with  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible. 

Additional  to  the  influences  that  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  within  the  hallowed  circle 
of  his  own  home,  the  prayers,  instructions,  ad- 
monitions, and  godly  example  of  Christian  par- 
ents and  grandparents,  he  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness especially  to  the  personal  efforts  of 
his  employer,  John  Hamilton,  of  Urbana,  a 
pious  and  devoted  class-leader,  who  sedulously 
improved  every  proper  opportunity  in  conver- 
sation with  him  on  the  subject  of  experimental 
religion,  and  finally  induced  him  to  do  a  thing 
that  proved  the  culminating  event  of  his  life; 
namely,  to  speak  in  class.  Shortly  afterward, 
May  4,  1823,  he  united  with  the  Church,  giving 
his  hand  to  Rev.  James  Collard,  subsequently 
a  printer  in  the  Methodist  Book  Rooms  at  New 
York.  His  conversion  was  an  event  of  such 
gradual  development  that  he  does  not  associate 
it  with  any  particular  time  or  place,  other  than 
the  Summer  of  1823,  and  the  class-room  of  the 
faithful  John  Hamilton. 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  young  Enoch 
was  appointed  a  class-leader  by  Rev.  Augustus 
Eddy,  then  preacher  in  charge  of  Mad  River 
circuit,  which  office  he  filled  for  about  one  year. 
In  his  twenty-first  year  he  was  licensed  to  ex- 
hort by  Rev.  John  F.  Wright,  and  a  few  days 
afterward,  in  company  with  his  brother  Aaron, 
he  set  out  for  Indiana;  and  on  the  21st  day  of 
April,  1827,  the  quarterly  meeting  conference 
of  Bloomington  circuit,  James  Armstrong  pre- 
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siding  elder,  and  Aaron  Wood  preacher  in 
charge,  gave  him  license  to  preach,  and  the 
presiding  elder  employed  him  to  travel  as  a 
supply  with  his  brother,  till  the  close  of  the 
Conference  year.  He  joined  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference, which  then  included  the  States  of  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana,  at  its  session  in  Mt.  Carmel, 
in  October,  1827,  and  was  appointed  to  Charles- 
ton circuit,  Clark  county,  Indiana,  as  junior 
preacher,  with  Rev.  George  Locke,  father  of  Rev. 
John  W.  Locke,  late  of  Indiana  Asbury  Uni- 
versity, under  the  presiding  eldership  of  Rev. 
James  Armstrong.  His  next  appointment  was 
Lawrenceburg  circuit,  as  junior  preacher  with 
Rev.  N.  B.  Griffith,  under  the  presiding  elder- 
ship of  Rev.  Allen  Wiley.  This  was  a  year  of 
eminent  success.  A  flaming  revival  swept  over 
that  large  circuit,  and  he  numbered  among  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  that  year  the  writer  of  this 
sketch,  and  the  lamented  Dr.  Watson,  late 
editor  of  the  "North-Western."  In  September, 
1829,  at  the  session  of  the  Illinois  Conference 
at  Edwardsville,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Bishop  Soule,  and  two  years  afterward,  at  In- 
dianapolis, was  ordained  elder  by  Bishop  Rob- 
erts. In  the  division  of  the  Illinois  Conference 
in  1832,  brother  Wood  fell  in  Indiana,  and  in 
subsequent  divisions  of  the  Indiana  Confer- 
ences, he  fell  in  South-Eastern  Indiana. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  years  of  his  ministry  he 
labored  eight  years  on  circuits,  ten  in  stations, 
one  as  college  agent,  and  nineteen  as  presiding 
elder.  These  were  all  years  of  toil,  but  many  of 
them  were  also  years  of  triumph.  The  Church 
increased  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  in  moral 
and  social  influence.  Commodious  churches 
and  thriving  schools  dotted  the  land.  Save 
the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  his  outward  afflictions 
have  not  been  heavy.  Such  has  been  his  uni- 
form health,  that  in  all  the  years  of  his  minis- 
try, he  has  missed  but  few  appointments,  and 
his  mental  and  physical  vigor  give  promise  of 
a  number  of  years  of  useful  labor  to  the  Church. 
The  loss  of  the  wife  of  his  youth — than  which 
the  poor  itinerant  can  sustain  none  heavier — 
must  be  mentioned  as  one  of  Dr.  Wood's  sever- 
est trials.  It  was  she  that  had  been  Miss 
Louisa  Willard,  whom  he  married  in  1832. 
His  second  marriage  was  with  Mrs.  Susan  M. 
Crouch,  whose  life  it  has  pleased  God  to  spare 
to  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Wood  has  served  as  a  delegate  in  three 
several  General  Conferences;  namely,  in  the 
General  Conference  in  Pittsburg  in  1848,  at 
Indianapolis  in  1856,  and  at  Buffalo  in  1860. 
He  was  for  several  years  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Moore's  Hill  College,  and  was 
for  some  time  an  efficient  Trustee  of  Indiana 


Asbury  University.  Of  his  early  cotemporaries 
but  few  remain.  In  the  South-Eastern  Indiana 
Conference,  I  believe  there  are  but  two,  each 
of  whom  are  his  seniors  in  the  ministry;  namely, 
Rev.  John  Miller  and  Rev.  Joseph  Tarkington. 
Honored  names  are  these,  at  the  mention  of 
which  the  mind  reverts  to  the  earlier  years  and 
scenes  of  Western  Methodism — to  the  times  of 
large  circuits  and  small  salaries — of  great  camp 
meetings  and  glorious  revival  fires,  that  set 
whole  counties  in  a  blaze.  The  pulpit — although 
often  in  the  log  meeting-house  or  the  tented 
grove — was  an  instrument  of  tremendous  pop- 
ular power.  And  that  which  adds  refreshment 
to  the  retrospect — if  the  reader  will  pardon  a 
transition  so  abrupt — is  the  thought  that  those 
were  the  days  of  our  country's  peace.  Pro- 
slaveryism,  it  is  true,  was  then,  as  it  ever  has 
been,  the  name  of  our  national  curse,  but  it  had 
not  then  culminated  in  open  and  bloody  war. 
Our  scepter  had  not  fallen.  There  were  no 
such  battle-fields  as  Manassas,  and  Gettysburg, 
and  Chickamauga,  and  Stone  River,  and  Look- 
out Mountain,  and  a  hundred  others,  rendered 
sacred  by  the  best  blood  of  the  nation.  We 
were  rich  and  great,  and,  notwithstanding  our 
pride  and  oppression,  were  permitted  to  in- 
crease in  riches  and  greatness,  till — happily  for 
our  ultimate  good — when  it  was  thought  we 
had  reached  the  very  acme  of  national  great- 
ness, God  came  down  and  took  off  our  chariot 
wheels,  as  it  is  this  day. 

Dr.  Wood,  faithful  to  the  doctrines  and  in- 
junctions of  his  Church,  faithful  to  his  country 
and  his  God,  is  a  sturdy,  uncompromising  pat- 
riot, a  lover  of  the  Union,  and  a  Christian  hater 
of  that  unmitigated  and  unmitigable  villainy, 
which  the  founder  of  Methodism  has  so  justly 
stigmatized  as  the  sum  of  all  villainies. 

Dr.  Wood's  patriotism  does  not  consist  in 
mere  words — they  may  be  useful,  but  they  are 
cheap — he  has  but  three  sons,  and  they  have 
all  served  as  volunteers  in  the  Union  army,  and 
two  of  them  are  now  veterans  in  the  service. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  general  history  of  one 
who,  in  all  the  qualities  that  constitute  the 
faithful  representative  of  Western  Methodism, 
stands  deservedly  among  the  foremost  men  of 
his  Conference.  Unlike  many  who,  in  common 
with  himself,  belong  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  school  of  the  past,  he  is  as  truly,  in  every 
commendable  significance  of  the  phrase,  a  man 
of  the  present,  as  if  his  ordination  vows  were 
to  be  found  among  the  records  of  yesterday. 
In  the  sense  of  a  persistent  and  straightforward 
adherence  to  the  great  first  principles  that  un- 
derlie the  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  economy 
of   his   Church,  he    is   devotedly  conservative. 
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No  man  need  be  more  so.  And  in  the  sense 
of  a  careful  and  judicious  accommodation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  polity,  especially  in  its  subor- 
dinate instrumentalities,  to  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  to  the  inexorable  necessities 
that  have  arisen  on  the  higher  level  to  which 
Christian  civilization  has  elevated  the  masses, 
he  is  as  boldly  progressive  as  the  most  zealous 
advocate  of  experimental  or  reformatory  meas- 
ures could  desire.  And,  indeed,  it  is  to  men  of 
his  class  that  we  are  most  largely  indebted 
both  for  our  present  and  prospective  integrity 
as  a  great  and  influential  body  of  men,  who, 
while  directing  and  keeping  pace  with  the  for- 
ward movements  of  the  Church,  are  both  too 
wise  and  too  watchful  to  permit  themselves  for 
a  moment  to  lose  sight  of  her  anchorage.  Nor 
can  we,  in  times  like  these,  bestow  unmerited 
honors  upon  those  time-worn  heralds  of  the 
Cross,  who  are  yet  standing  in  our  midst;  whose 
zeal  for  the  aggressive  activity  of  the  Church 
is  moderated  by  sober  judgment,  and  who,  in 
wisely  adjusting  the  ecclesiastical  machinery  to 
the  necessities  of  the  present,  are  neither  for- 
getful of  that  which  was  primarily  essential  in 
the  past,  nor  unconcerned  about  that  which 
may  contribute  to  the  ultimate  stability  and 
wellbeing  of  the  Church  in  the  future.  For  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  is  danger  that  we  may 
lag  behind  the  times;  if  there  are  restraints 
that  ought  to  be  thrown  off,  and  ideas  of 
broader  and  more  homogeneous  adaptability 
that  ought  to  be  formally  embodied  in  our  sys- 
tem; on  the  other,  there  seems  no  insignificant 
ground  for  apprehension  that  the  restless  in- 
tractable spirit  of  innovation — alike  active  in 
Church  and  State — may  prove  subversive  of 
the  very  ends  it  seeks  to  establish.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  such  men  that  we  must  look,  both 
for  the  conservation  of  the  doctrines  and  usa- 
ges that  are  at  once  fundamental  and  distinct- 
ive, in  our  denomination,  and  for  such  modi- 
fication or  enlargement  of  our  disciplinary 
economy  as  may  be  thought  necessary  to  secure 
our  utmost  efficiency  and  success. 


MT  PRAYER. 


6ABBBBB. 


Since  we  stay  not  here,  being  people  of  but 
a  few  days'  abode,  we  must  look  somewhere 
else  for  an  abiding  city,  a  place  in  another 
country  to  fix  our  house  in,  whose  walls  and 
foundation  is  God,  where  we  must  find  rest,  or 
else  be  restless  forever.  We  must  carry  up  our 
affections  to  the  mansions  prepared  for  us  above, 
where  eternity  is  the  measure,  felicity  is  the 
state,  angels  are  the  company,  the  Lamb  is  the 
light,  and  God  is  the  portion  and  inheritance. 


Help  me,  0  Lord,  to  pray! 
So  easily  my  thoughts  and  feelings  tend 
To  earthly  things;  ah,  let  me  not  offend 
With  holy  words  while  my  weak  heart  doth  stray 

From  thee,  O  Lord,  away. 

Help  rfSHj  0  Lord,  to  trust! 
In  whom  shall  I  believe  if  not  in  thee? 
The  heartless  world  doth  love  itself,  not  me; 
Thou  art  my  Father,  merciful  and  just, 

And  I,  0  Lord,  am  dust. 

0,  help  me  to  forgive! 
Each  day  I  need  forgiveness  at  thy  hand; 
And  shall -I  dare  in  sullen  pride  to  stand, 
And  while  thou  bidd'st  the  erring  sinner  live, 

Never  my  wrongs  forgive? 

Give  me  a  tender  heart! 
Another's  sorrow  let  me  make  my  own; 
Ah,  let  no  faltering  footstep  tread  alone 
The  weary  way,  if  I  can  aught  impart 

To  ease  the  heavy  heart. 

Give  me  a  steadfast  will! 
A  purpose  firm  if  but  my  cause  be  right; 
If  Thou  approve,  if  to  thy  piercing  sight 
My  thoughts  are  pure,  then  help  me  to  fulfill 

Obediently  thy  will. 

Give  me  the  law  of  truth! 
Write  it  upon  my  lips— upon  my  soul; 
Let  its  pure  precepts  every  thought  control; 
Deepen  the  lessons  sweet  that  taught  my  youth 

To  reverence  the  truth! 

Help  me,  0  Lord,  to  love! 
Not  friends  alone— but  if  there  's  one  whose  heart 
Would  to  my  life  one  added  grief  impart, 
Give  me  the  spirit  that  doth  rule  above, 

That  hatred  turns  to  love. 

Thy  grace  so  let  me  share! 
Let  me  not  faint  or  linger  by  the  way; 
What  is  there  here  to  tempt  my  longer  stay? 
Bright  is  my  home  among  the  mansions  fair— 

0  joy,  to  enter  there! 
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OtFR  light  afflictions,  which  a  moment  last, 

Oft  bring  the  joys  of  future  glory  down; 
They  promise  give  of  life,  when  time  is  past, 

They  bid  us  wait — the  Cross  before  the  crown. 
O'er  quiet  seas  we  sail  not  to  our  rest; 

The  skies  above  us  oft  with  tempests  frown; 
Yet  they  who  suffer  with  their  Lord  are  blest — 

He  bore  the  cross  before  he  wore  the  crown. 

What  though  the  whirlwinds  shake  thy  fragile  bark, 
And  many  waters  threaten  thee  to  drown; 

God  speaks  to  thee  with  voice  of  thunder — hark! 
Trust  thou  in  him — the  Cross  before  the  crown. 
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BY    THE    EDITOR. 


NUMBER  II. 

WE  traced  in  our  previous  article  the  false 
views  entertained  by  even  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire  on  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  Di- 
vine Being,  and  on  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
fellow-man.  With  such  conceptions  of  God  as 
we  there  discovered,  and  such  views  of  human 
relations,  no  wonder  that  their  ideas  of  immor- 
tality were  vague,  imperfect,  and  precarious. 
The  doctrine  of  immortality  had  undoubtedly 
made  some  advance  since  the  days  of  Socrates, 
with  whom  certainly  it  was  nothing  more  than 
a  melancholy  conjecture,  and  of  his  disciple 
Xenophon,  who  was  strongly  disposed  to  reject 
it  altogether,  and  of  his  still  more  illustrious 
disciple  Plato,  with  whom  it  was  but  a  vague 
deduction  from  a  very  metaphysical  argument. 
But  that  it  was  still  a  matter  of  mere  opinion 
in  the  century  immediately  preceding  the  birth 
of  Christ,  is  evident  from  the  scene  already 
contemplated  in  the  Temple  of  Concord.  And 
yet  from  the  days  of  Socrates  to  those  of  Cicero, 
and  further  on  to  those  of  Aurelius  and  Epic- 
tetus,  there  was  progress.  It  is  only  with  faint 
surmises  and  stammering  lips  that  even  Plato 
and  the  most  spiritual  of  his  ancient  followers 
could  utter  the  dogma  of  immortality.  From 
the  false  views  of  man  as  we  have  seen  them, 
they  might  see,  indeed,  in  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  humanity,  some  beings,  outwardly  not 
unlike  the  rest  of  their  kind,  yet  inwardly,  as 
they  imagined,  different  and  superior,  bearing 
a  nearer  kinship  to  Divinity  itself,  of  whom 
they  could  imagine  that  after  death  they  might 
be  received  into  the  bliss  of  the  Divine  Being, 
absorbed  in  his  nature;  of  whom  they  could 
not,  perhaps,  conceive  it  possible  that  so  noble, 
so  generous,  so  God-like,  they  should  utterly 
perish  along  with  the  baser  clay  around  them ; 
but  they  left  the  case  of  the  multitude  wholly 
out  of  consideration. 

As  the  providence  of  God,  dashing  to  pieces 
the  colossal  fabrics  of  nations,  putting  down 
the  lofty  and  raising  up  the  lowly,  leads  to 
broader  views  of  humanity,  so  advancing  phi- 
losophy leads  to  broader  views  of  human  des- 
tiny. Philosophy  advancing  in  the  line  of 
stoicism,  led  to  conceptions  hitherto  unimagined 
of  man's  position  here  below;  of  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility, of  sin  and  virtue,  of  penitence  and 
assurance,  of  the  obligation  to  suffer,  nay,  even 
to  seek  and  court  the  chastisement  of  sins  for 
the  sake  of   a  spiritual  blessing.     "The  Chris- 


tian mystic  is  not  more  entranced  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  Supreme  Holiness — the  Chris- 
tian ascetic  does  not  more  fervently  denounce 
the  sinfulness  of  the  flesh,  and  the  need  of  sub- 
jecting the  body  to  the  Spirit — than  do  the 
stoics.  Sins  and  virtues,  in  their  view,  are  to 
be  measured  by  their  contrast  with  an  ideal  of 
justice,  wisdom,  temperance,  or  fortitude — an 
ideal  placed  as  high  as  mere  human  reason 
could  exalt  it.  From  these  lofty  abstractions 
they  seemed  to  realize  a  Supreme  Existence, 
one  and  universal,  eternal  and  immutable — 
the  image  of  every  virtue,  the  sole  unerring 
judge  of  every  approximation  of  human  actions 
to  the  normal  standard  of  goodness  and  holi- 
ness." This  Supreme  Existence  is  the  common 
God  and  Father  of  all,  and  they  taught,  nom- 
inally at  least,  the  equality  of  all  God's  chil- 
dren— of  Greek  and  barbarian,  of  bond  and 
free.  To  the  wise  man  all  the  world  is  his 
country.  Instead  of  a  political  union,  they 
preached  the  moral  union  of  all  good  men — "a 
city  of  true  philosophers,  a  community  of  re- 
ligious sentiment,  a  communion  of  saints,  to  be 
developed  partly  here  below,  but  more  consum- 
mately in  the  future  state  of  a  glorified  here- 
after. They  aspired,  at  least,  to  the  doctrine 
of  an  immortal  city  of  the  soul,  a  providence 
under  which  that  immortality  was  to  be  gained, 
a  reward  for  the  good — possibly,  but  even  more 
dubiously,  a  punishment  for  the  wicked." 

This  aspiration,  this  hope,  and  almost  faith 
in  immortality  is  the  point  at  which  the  high- 
est Grecian  philosophy  culminates.  This  aspi- 
ration, this  belief,  reveals  to  us  our  personal 
relation  to  a  higher  Being.  It  equalizes  men 
in  their  nature  and  condition;  it  discovers  to 
them  an  essential  unity  in  the  whole  race  of 
mankind.  It  impugns  and  overthrows  the  nat- 
ural and  vulgar  demand  for  an  exclusive  pat- 
ron deity,  and  a  national  compact  with  him. 
So,  in  theory  at  least,  stoicism  seemed  to  rise 
to  the  ideas  of  Christianity.  "It  might  seem  a 
precursor  of  the  Gospel,  it  might  be  hailed  as 
an  ally  in  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the 
more  spiritual  doctrine  of  these  advanced  Pla- 
tonizers  lay  undoubtedly  the  germ  of  that 
transformation  of  heathen  opinion  which  re- 
sulted, under  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  the 
Christian  Church,  with  the  effectual  working 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire." 

And  yet  without  considerable  qualification 
this  would  be  entirely  too  favorable  a  view  of 
stoicism,  even  in  its  best  days.  The  doctrine 
of  immortality  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as 
an  opinion  established  and  firmly  held  by  these 
philosophers,  but  rather  as  a  grand  and  beau- 
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tiful  hope.  They  scarcely  ever  insist  strongly 
on  it  even  as  a  consoling  idea;  as  a  dogma  of 
their  school  it  is  never  boldly  announced.  Epic- 
tetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Seneca,  the  latest 
and  most  advanced  of  the  school,  only  speak 
of  it  incidentally,  and  never  make  it  the  end 
and  encouragement  of  virtue.  Yet  they  never 
deny  it.  Others  often  expressed  strange  opin- 
ions. "They  teach,"  says  Cicero,  "that  the 
soul  continues  to  exist  after  it  has  departed 
from  the  body,  but  can  not  exist  forever,  thus 
gratifying  us,  not  with  immortality,  but  with  a 
long  life."  This  idea  is  further  developed  by 
Cleanthes,  who  taught  that  the  souls  are  pre- 
served till  the  general  conflagration  of  the 
world — that  is  to  say,  till  the  time  when  the 
universe  shall  return  into  the  bosom  of  God, 
from  whence  it  came  out — after  the  manner  in 
which  all  souls,  those  of  men  and  those  of  gods, 
must  one  day  perish  and  be  annihilated  in  the 
substance  of  the  Supreme  Being.  But  even 
this  duration  of  existence  the  philosopher  only 
accorded  to  the  souls  of  the  good  and  wise. 
The  only  argument  used  by  the  stoics,  accord- 
ing to  Seneca,  is  that  of  the  general  consent  of 
the  people;  from  which  it  looks  very  much  as 
if  they  accepted  it  as  a  salutary  opinion,  but 
not  as  a  part  of  their  settled  dogmas.  Besides, 
it  was  with  them  an  invariable  idea  that  virtue 
is  sufficient  for  itself,  and  that  it  finds  in  itself 
its  own  recompense,  as  vice  finds  in  itself  its 
own  punishment.  They  repudiate  all  appeals 
to  the  hope  of  reward  or  to  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment as  inducements  to  morality,  and,  therefore, 
make  but  few  appeals  to  the  life  to  come. 

Near  as  some  of  these  philosophers  seem  to 
approach  toward  Christianity  they  never  reach 
it,  and  how  remote  they  still  are  from  it,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
last  and  best,  knew  so  little  of  the  spirit  and 
aim  of  Christianity  and  of  those  sublime  doc- 
trines toward  which  his  own  philosophy  was 
tending,  that  he  was  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the 
Christians. 

Our  author,  too,  declares  how  manifest,  on  a 
closer  inspection,  becomes  the  distance  between 
stoicism  and  Christianity.  "The  immortality 
it  augured  was  limited  in  time  to  a  certain  cos- 
mical  revolution,  which  should  close  in  a  gen- 
eral conflagration,  in  which  gods  and  men, 
bodies  and  souls,  earth  and  heaven,  should  per- 
ish. It  was  limited  in  subject;  for  it  was  after 
all  limited,  according  to  the  concurrent  voice 
of  all  Grecian  theory,  to  a  select  class;  those 
who  could  scale  the  hights  of  excellence  here 
might  alone  expect  a  higher  exaltation  hereaf- 
ter; those  who  stumbled  and  fell  at  their  base, 
would  lie  there  forgotten  or  perish  altogether. 


It  was  limited,  further,  in  the  nature  of  its 
promised  retribution;  for  generally,  though 
with  much  fluctuation  and  variety  of  opinion, 
it  was  held  that  the  only  punishment  of  the 
wicked  was  the  common  fate  of  the  less  worthy — 
annihilation.  Once  more:  it  was  limited  in  its 
conception  of  God;  for  its  aspirations  after 
Providence  alternated  with  an  apprehension  of 
fate,  which  it  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
Deity,  sometimes  set  over  him  and  against 
him." 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  though  the  world 
had  made  some  progress  toward  the  standing- 
point  of  Christianity,  had  attained  to  better 
views  of  God,  broader  conceptions  of  human 
relations,  and  a  more  efficient  and  beautiful 
hope  of  immortality,  another  step  in  the  process 
was  still  needed  to  lead  the  pagan  mind  to  feel 
the  need  of  the  spiritual  and  sanctifying  relig- 
ion of  Christ.  That  step  was  an  awakening  of 
the  conscience,  a  bringing  of  the  soul  to  real- 
ize its  separation  from  God,  its  sinfulness  in 
his  sight,  its  utter  loss  and  ruin,  its  need  of 
grace  and  help,  of  sanctification  and  redemp- 
tion. The  same  providence  of  God  which  was 
leading  thoughtful  minds,  and  through  them 
the  masses,  to  a  better  apprehension  of  his  own 
spiritual  and  glorious  nature,  and  to  broader 
and  more  generous  views  of  men,  was  leading 
them  also  in  this  direction.  The  instability  of 
all  earthly  things,  the  transient  nature  of  all 
worldly  good,  the  profound  conviction  of  a  sor- 
rowful disunion  between  God  and  man,  were 
impressions  constantly  being  made  upon  them, 
by  the  stern  experience  through  which  they 
were  passing.  The  proud  empire  of  Rome  was 
dissolving;  their  gods  had  lost  all  significance 
and  use;  they  were.no  longer  able  to  save, 
they  were  as  weak  as  men  in  the  presence  of 
the  impending  calamities;  social  disorder  and 
even  anarchy  was  gathering  around  them;  all 
were  unhappy,  disappointed,  fearful,  and  there 
was  none  to  save;  the  proud  memories  of  the 
past  were  eclipsed  in  the  miseries  and  disorders 
of  the  present;  the  golden  visions  of  the  future 
faded  away  before  appalling  calamities  which 
impended;  "  Mars,  and  Quirinus,  and  then  Rome, 
and  last  of  all  Victory,  the  last  objects  of  their 
worship  and  their  hopes,  faded  from  the  imag- 
ination; the  old  mythology  had  fallen  to  the 
ground,  discredited  by  its  results,  disproved  by 
the  event;  it  was  powerless  in  spiritual  energy; 
it  was  weak  to  shield  from  disaster  and  dis- 
comfiture; it  could  neither  satisfy  the  wants 
of  the  soul,  nor  protect  the  State  or  the  indi- 
vidual. Worldly  pride  was  baffled,  worldly 
hopes  were  dashed  to  pieces,  commotions  were 
within  and  the  barbarians  were  without.     The 
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State  in  the  madness  of  despair  rushed  on  to 
ruin;  the  individual  in  his  doubts,  and  misery, 
and  helplessness,  cried  out  for  God.  He  was 
not  afar  off;  in  the  person  of  his  Son  he  stood 
knocking  at  the  door." 

In  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  spirits  of 
those  days,  this  gloomy  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
vented  itself  in  murmurs  and  rebellions  against 
the  public  conduct  of  affairs,  against  the  gov- 
ernment, against  the  degeneracy  of  the  times. 
But  this  was  but  a  symptom  of  the  malady, 
not  the  malady  itself.  The  malady  lay  deep 
in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  deep  in  the 
foundations  of  sentiment  and  conscience.  "It 
was  from  this  sense  of  depression  and  discon- 
tent with  the  frame  of  the  outer  world  that 
arose  the  remarkable  change  which  now  ap- 
pears in  the  expression  of  heathen  philosophy. 
We  open  now  on  an  era  of  preaching  instead 
of  discussion,  of  moral  discourses,  of  spiritual 
improvement  from  events  and  circumstances, 
of  the  analysis  of  virtues  and  vices,  of  exhort- 
ations to  the  one,  warnings  against  the  other. 
The  philosopher  is  no  longer  a  logician  with  an 
essay,  nor  a  sophist  with  a  declamation;  he  is 
a  master,  a  preacher,  a  confessor,  or  director  of 
souls.  He  is  a  witness  of  God,  bearing  testi- 
mony to  a  divine  law.  We  meet  no  more 
among  the  masters  of  human  wisdom  with 
subtile  inquiries  into  the  operations  of  the  in- 
tellect; but  addresses  straight  to  the  heart  and 
spirit;  advice  tender  or  severe,  remonstrances 
indignant  or  affectionate;  exhortations  to  fer- 
vent prayer  and  self-inquiry;  enticements  to 
love  and  charity;  earnest  declarations,  as  from 
a  higher  source  of  knowledge,  of  the  unity  of 
man  with  man,  and  the  common  ties  of  sym- 
pathy which  bind  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
together.  Such  are  the  topics  handled  in  the 
pulpits  of  Seneca  and  Epictetus,  of  Dion  and 
Juvenal,  of  Plutarch  and  Aurelius." 

While  St.  Paul  in  illustrating  the  progress 
of  an  awakened  soul  toward  the  apprehension 
of  a  divine  and  necessary  Redeemer,  was  cry- 
ing, "0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"  Sen- 
eca was  exclaiming,  "Great  is  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  spirit!"  and  Persius  was 
exclaiming,  "0  this  accursed  flesh!"  Surely  of 
Buch  Christ  himself  would  have  said,  "Ye  are 
not  far  from  the  kingdom." 

But  whence  came  this  new  cry  of  the  pagan 
nature?  Whence  this  new  and  remarkable 
preaching  of  philosophy?  How  far  was  it 
caught  from  the  tone  of  Christian  preaching? 
"Beyond  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Merivale,  "the 
preaching  of  the  Christians  was  beginning  in 
the  second  century  to  make  impression  upon 


the  heart  of  stone  of  the  heathen.  Thus  much 
at  least  we  may  accept  as  unquestionable,  that 
wherever  Christian  preaching  really  penetrated, 
the  greater  ardor  with  which  it  was  delivered, 
the  stronger  assurance  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied— above  all,  the  higher  sanction  to  which 
it  appealed,  gave  it  a  force,  a  life,  a  power  far 
beyond  any  thing  that  could  fall  from  mere 
heathen  lips."  But  just  here  the  author  makes 
a  concession  that  we  can  not  fully  indorse, 
namely,  "that  independently  of  Christian  preach- 
ing and  Christian  revelation,  and  of  all  special 
working  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  on  men's  minds, 
the  heathen  world  was  at  this  time  gravitating, 
through  natural  causes,  such  as  we  have  al- 
ready traced,  toward  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  humanity  which  the 
Son  of  God  dwelt  among  us  in  flesh  to  illus- 
trate, to  extend,  and  to  ratify."  It  is  to  the 
qualifications  of  this  sentence  that  we  object — 
that  this  movement  of  the  heathen  world  "was 
independent  of  Christian  preaching  and  Chris- 
tian revelation,"  and  especially,  that  "it  was 
independent  of  all  special  working  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  on  men's  minds."  It  is  true  that 
this  process  of  transition  was  going  forward, 
that  to  a  great  extent  it  was  led  forward  by 
natural  causes,  by  which  the  author  means 
God's  superintending  and  guiding  providence; 
but  what  theology  or  philosophy  is  it  that 
needs  to  exclude  the  direct  agency  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  from  mental  and  spiritual  states 
and  conditions  which  God's  own  providence  is 
aiming  to  produce?  We  believe  undoubtingly 
that  God  was  leading  the  pagan  mind  through 
the  stern  events  of  history  to  the  correction  of 
old  errors  and  the  apprehension  of  new  and 
broader  truths;  at  the  same  time  we  just  as 
undoubtingly  believed  that  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  at  the  same  time  applying 
these  providential  events  to  the  awakening,  in 
human  spirits,  of  that  sense  of  the  miseries  of 
the  world,  of  the  insufficiency  of  human  aims, 
of  the  weakness  of  human  resolves,  of  the  op- 
position of  human  nature  to  the  eternal  rules 
of  right;  that  sense  of  sin  inherent  in  our 
mortal  being;  that  spiritual  apprehension  which 
constitutes  the  true  preparation  for  Christianity, 
and  which  was  exactly  the  state  of  the  pagan 
empire  before  it  passed  over  into  the  Christian. 
In  this  remarkable  attitude  we  find  the  pagan 
mind  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  They  felt  about,  as  men  still 
dazzled  or  purblind,  for  the  "unknown  God," 
for  the  Being  invisible  and  inaccessible,  whose 
existence  was  made  known  to  them  by  the 
stern  experiences  through  which  they  were 
passing,   and    for   whom    their    souls,    in   their 
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conscious  weakness  and  uncertainty,  and  amid 
the  struggles  which  they  felt  within  them  of 
the  flesh  against  the  spirit,  were  earnestly  cry- 
ing out.  They  stood  face  to  face  with  Christ, 
and  as  in  a  memorable  incident  recorded  in  the 
Gospel,  they  must  either  accept  or  reject  him. 
Like  the  disciples  on  that  occasion,  the  cry  of 
their  souls  is,  "To  whom  shall  we  go?  Who 
will  give  us  the  words  of  eternal  life?"  On 
every  side  was  evinced  the  need  of  a  revelation 
from  heaven,  such  as  would  give  inquiring 
minds  that  assurance  of  peace  which  they  were 
unable  to  find  in  the  jarring  systems  of  the  old 
philosophy.  In  the  increasing  sympathy  of 
man  with  man,  and  in  the  development  of  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  and  in  the  demand  for  com- 
munion with  God,  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that 
the  teachings  of  the  Christians  had  been  making 
way  in  the  world. 

Many  a  mind  was  now  ripe  for  conversion  to 
the  true  God,  to  the  religion  which  teaches  the 
equality  of  men  in  his  sight,  which  proclaims 
the  abolition  of  exclusive  spiritual  privileges, 
and  which  leads  the  sinner  to  the  one  Being 
who  can  forgive  his  sin,  and  bids  him  seek  God 
in  the  prayer  of  an  enlightened  faith,  entreat 
for  reconciliation  with  him,  and  accept  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  atonement,  mediation,  and 
redemption. 

"While  thousands  day  by  day  were  going 
through  this  spiritual  process,  and  attaining  to 
this  blessed  conversion,"  says  Mr.  Merivale, 
"it  is  remarkable  how  meager  are  the  records 
of  their  experience  which  have  been  transmit- 
ted to  us.  We  would  give  much  for  a  genuine 
and  full  account  of  the  heathen  pilgrim's  pro- 
gress 'from  this  world  to  that  which  is  to 
come.'  One  partial  glimpse  of  such  progress  is 
afforded  us  in  a  work  called  'The  Clementines,' 
which  pretends  to  narrate  the  conversion  of  a 
certain  Roman  named  Clemens;  and  which, 
though  itself  a  fiction,  is  clearly  a  fiction  drawn 
from  real  life  in  the  age  before  us.  It  repre- 
sents the  mental  condition  of  a  youth,  devout 
and  pious  by  nature,  harassed  by  intellectual 
doubts,  unsettled  by  the  strife  of  conflicting 
opinions,  longing  for  the  truth,  and  painfully 
seeking  it,  till  led  at  length,  after  many  a  pang 
of  disappointment,  to  the  only  sure  refuge  and 
haven  of  the  soul." 

Thousands  were  constantly  passing  through 
the  same  process,  and  in  this  broken,  subdued, 
inquiring,  longing  attitude  of  soul  they  were 
brought  face  to  face  with  Christianity  and 
Christians,  and  the  transition  was  made  in  a 
moment.  They  were  ready  for  it;  they  were 
prepared  on  all  sides.  "Gently  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  trained   and  manipulated  them,  and  they 


stood  like  spirits  imprisoned  waiting  for  the 
Word  of  God  to  set  them  free.  A  word,  a, 
touch,  an  invisible  impulse,  a  breath  of  sympa- 
thy from  the  source  of  life  everlasting,  might 
kindle  their  imaginations  as  with  fire,  and  set 
their  hearts  aglow  with  holy  flame." 

All  this  is  indicated  by  a  striking  incident 
recorded  at  the  time,  in  a  story  of  individual 
conversion  which  betokens  in  a  single  typical 
instance  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  dif- 
fused at  one  moment  in  the  hearts  tff  millions. 
"Hearken  to  me,  0  philosopher,"  said  a  Chris- 
tian divine  to  one  who  hovered,  wondering  and 
perplexed,  about  the  footsteps  of  the  fathers  as 
they  marched  triumphantly  to  the  chamber  in 
which  the  great  Council  of  Nice  was  being  held, 
"  hearken  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  There 
is  one  only  God,  creator  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 
He  has  made  every  thing  by  the  power  of  his 
Word,  and  established  all  by  the  sanctity  of  his 
Spirit.  This  Word  is  he  whom  we  call  the  Son 
of  God;  who  taking  pity  on  the  errors  of  men, 
and  their  way  of  life,  like  that  of  the  beasts 
which  perish,  has  deigned  to  be  born  of  a  wo- 
man, to  dwell  among  us,  and  to  die  for  us.  He 
will  come  again  as  a  Judge  of  all  their  deeds 
upon  earth,  as  a  punisher  and  a  rewarder.  Be- 
hold simply  the  sum  of  our  belief.  Seek  not 
with  pain  and  anxiety  for  the  proof  of  things 
which  faith  can  only  realize,  nor  for  the  reason 
of  their  existence.  Say  only,  Wilt  thou  be- 
lieve?" The  philosopher  trembled  and  stam- 
mered, "I  believe!" 

And  so  it  was  with  the  heathen  generally. 
The  case  of  this  individual  inquirer  is  a  type 
of  the  heathen  society  gasping  for  spiritual  life. 
In  this  story  we  read,  as  in  a  myth,  the  con- 
version of  the  Eoman  Empire.  "  Argument 
and  conjecture,  testimony  and  proof  had  been 
accumulated  from  generation  to  generation;  the 
decision  of  mankind  was  trembling  in  the  bal- 
ance. Then  came  the  last  touching  appeal  to 
the  court  of  final  resort,  to  the  heart,  to  the 
source  of  all  spiritual  faith.  God  was  in  it; 
the  world  believed;  the  Roman  Empire  was 
converted." 


Go  down  into  your  hearts  and  take  the  keys 
of  them  and  ransack  your  private  cupboards 
and  narrowly  observe  what  junkets  your  souls 
have  hitherto  lived  upon,  and  gone  behind  the 
door  and  there  secretly  and  stoutly  made  a 
meal  of  them.  As  dogs  have  bones  they  hide 
and  secretly  steal  forth  to  gnaw  upon,  so  men 
have  sins  they  hide  under  their  tongues  as 
sweet  bits. — Goodwin. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"TF  I  were  a  man  I  could  do  what  my  mind 

J-  prompts  me  to  do;  but  as  I  am  a  woman 
I  must  be  bound,  trammeled,  and  never  walk 
beyond  the  confines  of  custom.  Twelve  hours 
a  day,  and  I  receive  one  dollar!" 

Thus  soliloquized  a  young  girl  as  she  sat  by 
the  open  window,  a  fair  June  landscape  before 
her.  She  heeded  not  the  shifting  evening  light 
that  painted  earth  in  beauty.  There  was  no 
charm  in  the  dim  columns  of  silver  sheen  in 
the  far  east,  nor  in  the  river  winding  in  and 
out  among  the  trees  that  skirted  the  west, 
flashing  in  the  steel-gray  light.  There  was  no 
gentleness  in  her  soul  that  night;  she  thirsted 
for  position  in  society. 

Carrie  Brown  was  young  and  beautiful.  Her 
woven  hair  was  bound  back  from  a  dark,  oval 
face,  exquisite  in  its  perfectness.  Her  large 
eyes  were  filled  with  ever-varying  flashes  or 
softened  into  wells  of  deep,  loving  tenderness. 
Her  delicately-tinted  cheek  and  rich  lips,  her 
graceful  form  and  shapely  hands — she  was  in- 
deed what  the  world  calls  magnificent.  Palmer 
&  Co.  paid  her  one  dollar  a  week  more  than 
other  clerks  received  to  secure  her  valuable 
services.  Palmer  &  Co.  always  employed  at- 
tractive, easy  clerks,  and  Carrie's  loveliness 
caused  them  to  be  magnanimous  to  the  extent 
of  one  dollar!  She  knew  there  was  little  jus- 
tice in  such  favor,  and  never  spoke  inconsider- 
ately to  the  plainer  girl  who  toiled  beside 
her. 

That  day  as  she  measured  off  an  elegant  silk 
for  a  lady  she  caught  a  low-voiced  conversa- 
tion between  her  customers. 

"  Pity  she  is  only  a  clerk.  She  had  better 
stay  at  home  if  she  has  one.  What  a  belle 
she  might  be!" 

"  For  my  part,  I  think  any  girl  who  comes 
every  day  into  public  to  be  stared  at  has  little 
modesty  and  no  regard  for  herself.  She  had 
better  stay  at  home  if  she  marries  to  obtain 
one." 

They  swept  graciously  out  of  the  store,  leav- 
ing Carrie's  cheek  tingling  with  shame,  the  hot 
blood  leaping  through  her  veins  and  scorching 
her  throbbing  heart.  "Only  a  clerk!"  Deep 
and  yet  deeper  those  words  wounded.  High- 
spirited  and  proud  as  she  was  lovely,  she  could 
ill  brook  the  sarcasm.  All  day  she  had 
flashed  lightning  with  her  expressive  eyes,  and 
the  curl  of  her  haughty  lip  rendered  her  a 
despotic  queen  among  her  companions,  for  they 


drew  back  and  gazed  wonderingly.  When 
work  hours  were  over  she  wrapped  her  mantle 
about  her,  and  with  a  steady,  firm  step  walked 
before  Mr.  Palmer. 

"  Well,  Miss  Brown,  what  wish  you?  Your 
department  needs  a  new  supply?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  would  like  a  final  settlement 
to-night,  Mr.  Palmer." 

"  That  's  sudden.  Any  body  offered  you 
higher  wages?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Going  to  be  married?" 

"Yes,  sir;"  and  a  dusky  pallor  swept  over 
her  face,  and  her  lips  were  compressed  with  a 
bitter  firmness. 

"  Indeed!  I  congratulate  you  and  envy  your 
husband;  but  will  you  not  remain  one  day  till 
I  supply  your  place?  You  should  have  given 
me  warning." 

"  I  did  not  think  of  leaving  so  soon  till 
to-day.  It  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  me 
to  remain  even  half  a  day." 

Mr.  Palmer  knew  that  urging  was  useless, 
and  she  left  the  store  in  agony  of  spirit.  Her 
very  soul  cried  out  against  the  path  she  had 
marked  out  for  herself,  but  she  could  never 
live,  and  be  "  only  a  clerk." 

Harvey  Warner  was  a  young  and  wealthy 
merchant.  Reckless,  unprincipled,  and  styl- 
ish— a  cloak  for  many  sins — he  was  courted  in 
society.  He  admired  Carrie,  and,  knowing  that 
she  would  preside  over  his  elegant  establish- 
ment with  grace,  he  had  offered  her  his  prefer- 
ence, for  love  he  knew  not.  Her  rare  beauty, 
then,  had  rescued  her  from  ignominious  clerk- 
dom.  She  had  been  flattered,  and  without 
giving  a  final  decision  she  had  kept  Harvey 
fluttering  about  her.  She  had  little  confidence 
in  him,  and  never  gave  a  serious  thought  to 
the  idea  of  becoming  his  wife  till  the  day  that 
her  pride  was  wounded. 

The  shadows  of  the  night  grew  darker  till  a 
purple  haze  overspread  the  sky,  and  Carrie  lay 
down  upon  her  couch  saying,  "  I  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  happy;  I  shall  be  surrounded  with 
every  thing  beautiful." 

Morning  dawned  gloriously.  The  mountains, 
lighted  by  the  rays  of  an  early  sun,  rejoiced  in 
the  play  of  a  thousand  colors.  The  hills,  ris- 
ing and  falling,  were  dotted  with  golden  splen- 
dor, while  the  valleys  gleamed  darkly  forth, 
A  marvelous,  misty,  transparent  harmony  per- 
vaded nature.  Pligher,  higher  mounted  the 
sun,  and  a  great  storm-cloud,  a  wrathful  tem- 
pest-cloud floated  over  from  the  west  and  shut 
out  the  dazzling  rays  from  earth.  Then  Carrie 
Brown    became   the   wife   of    Harvey  Warner. 
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Married  for  a  home!  Married  a  man  she  did 
not  "  love,  honor,  and  obey,"  because  she  cov- 
eted position  and  scorned  labor!  She  cringed 
when  she  saw  the  scornful  glance  and  heard 
the  commanding  voice  of  the  overbearing  and 
heedless.  She  had  no  confidence  in  that  little 
monitor  that  whispers,  "  Do  right."  She  had 
no  faith  in  her  woman's  strength,  and  despised 
the  part  that  she  had  so  long  filled.  She  de- 
scended from  the  throne  of  purity  to  become 
the  wife  of  a  man  merely  for  a  home  and  the 
smile  of  society,  yet  she  could  not  do  her  duty 
and  cease  thinking  "  only  a  clerk."  She  knew 
that  honest  toil  did  not  degrade  her  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven  and  all  high-minded  people, 
yet,  poor  girl,  she  married  for  a  home!  Alas! 
there  are  too  many  such.  We  would  hear  less 
of  domestic  trouble  if  all  consulted  their  own 
hearts  and  obeyed  their  first  truthful  intui- 
tions. There  is  too  much  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  women  of  womanly  feeling  for  an  elegant 
home.  Will  Carrie  Brown  be  happier  sur- 
rounded with  luxury  than  she  would  be  as 
clerk  in  the  house  of  Palmer  &  Co.? 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  I  think,  Harvey,  that  you  and  I  had  bet- 
ter attend  this  entertainment  of  Mrs.  Hall's. 
It  is  to  be  a  splendid  affair,"  said  Carrie  one 
morning  as  her  husband  arose  to  depart. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  I  have  another  engagement,"  and  he 
walked  toward  the  door. 

"  Harvey." 

"  Well." 

"This  treatment  is  very  unkind.  When  we 
were  first  married  you  were  not  troubled  with 
so  many  engagements.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,"  and  upon  each  cheek 
a  vivid  crimson  played. 

"Really,  now  really!  Must  a  husband  tie 
himself  up  to  his  wife?  I  sha'n't,  if  all  the 
rest  of  creation  please  so  to  do.  I  have  in- 
troduced you  to  society,  and  your  lady  friends 
call  upon  you.  What  more  do  you  wish, 
madam?"  and  he  faced  her  with  a  half  smile 
and  half  sneer  upon  his  lips. 

Her  flashing  eyes  were  filled  with  a  strange, 
unnatural  brilliancy,  and  she  rigidly  replied, 
"  I  wish,  sir,  the  respectful  treatment  of  my 
husband  if  nothing  more.  I  have  borne  too 
long  your  neglect.  You  seem  to  forget,  sir, 
that  you  have  a  wife  and  child.  They  merit 
your  attention." 

"  Do  you  need  a  new  dress?"  he  coolly 
asked. 

"  No,  no,"  she  replied,  and  quickly  left  the 
room,   well   knowing    that   her   tried    patience 


would  soon  give  way,  and  his  hasty  temper 
would  kindle  a  dangerous  flame.  During  the 
first  year  of  their  married  life  he  had  been 
attentive  and  kind.  She  cared  as  much  for 
him  as  was  possible  considering  she  became 
his  wife  for  the  house  he  prepared  for  her  and 
the  garments  she  should  wear.  Since  that 
time  he  had  found  other  charms,  new  faces, 
and  gay  scenes  that  enticed  hjm  from  her  side. 
She  had  no  reason  to  complain;  she  had  a 
home  and  every  luxury  that  she  desired.  She 
could  not  give  him  the  quick,  warm  impulses 
of  her  heart,  for  they  froze  ere  they  escaped 
her  own  inner  life.  She  had  been  pitied  be- 
cause she  was  "  only  a  clerk,"  now  because  she 
was  a  neglected  wife;  yet  she  had  elegant  sur- 
roundings, even  if  her  heart  bled  with  each 
throb. 

The  night  dragged  wearily  away,  and  the 
silver-toned  clock  counted  three  when  Harvey 
Warner  came  to  his  house.  The  clouds  of  re- 
sentment and  hate  had  settled  upon  the  brow 
of  Carrie,  and  with  irony  in  her  tone  she  sim- 
ply said,  "Really,  Mr.  Warner,  so  early?" 

"This  is  the  hour  I  please  to  return;  that  is 
what  you  mean,  I  suppose,"  and  he  tossed  his 
cap  upon  the  table,  and,  sitting  down  in  an 
easy  chair,  hummed  a  tune  indifferently. 

"  You  must  think,  Harvey,  that  it  is  pleas- 
ant for  me  to  remain  here  all  the  long  day  and 
night  waiting  and  watching  for  you." 

"  Go  to  bed.  You  must  have  a  vast  amount 
of  sense  to  sit  up  till  morning  waiting  for  a 
fellow  to  come  home.  One  thing  I  wish  you 
to  distinctly  understand,  I  will  hear  no  more 
of  this  foolish  baby-talk  about  neglect.  If  you 
want  any  thing  ask  for  it;  that  is  all  I  have 
to  say,"  and  he  turned  a  cold,  grim  face  toward 
her. 

"  I  shall  not  understand  your  cruel  treatment 
in  such  a  favorable  light.  I  have  suffered  too 
much  already.     I  used  to  be  passably  happy." 

"  When  you  were  a  girl,  and  tied  up  bun- 
dles," he  retorted. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  responded,  while  her  voice 
trembled  with  passion.  "  Yes,  sir,  I  was  com- 
paratively happy.  I  was  n't  then  reminded  of 
former  days,  neither  had  I  the  bitter  knowl- 
edge that  I  was  an  unloved  wife.  I  would 
give  my  breath  to  be  where  I  stood  three 
years  since." 

Her  eyes  burned  into  his  with  the  fire  of  in- 
jured pride. 

"  You  can  go  there  at  any  time,  madam.  I 
have  found  your  sweet  temper  entertaining 
and  lovable,  yet  certainly  I  never  did  any 
thing  in  my  whole  life  that  I  so  much  regretted 
as  I  do  making  you  my  wife.     Good  evening, 
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madam,"    and   with    a    sarcastic   smile   he   left 
her. 

She  paced  the  room  in  despair.  The  same 
haughty  spirit  that  cried  out  against  being  a 
menial  shrieked  forth  with  the  stinging  insult 
upon  it  that  had  at  last  been  hurled.  She  had 
little  patience,  and  her  soul  had  never  been 
purified  with  divine  grace.  What  had  she  to 
sustain  her  in  this  her  trial  hour?  Only  her 
little  earth  strength.  Her  lips  knew  not  the 
words,  "Thy  will  be  done;"  her  heart  knew  no 
faith,  no  hope.  Perhaps  she  might  have  kept 
the  kind  attention  of  her  husband  had  she  but 
returned  his  smiles  and  kindness  at  first.  She 
could  not  when  her  soul  recoiled. 

Years,  three  more  of  them,  glided  by.  It 
was  a  Wintery  night.  The  frosty  air  tossed  the 
light  snow  in  great  heaps  and  drifted  it  high, 
higher.  Icy  coldness  crept  to  every  hearth- 
stone. The  pale  stars  came  back  to  their 
nightly  glimmering-place  and  shed  a  chill, 
shivering  light.  By  the  side  of  an  ice-bound 
river  was  a  little  hut,  a  miserable  habitation, 
that  tottered  in  the  wind  as  it  swept,  madly 
over  it.  Within  was  a  woman  and  two  chil- 
dren. Thin  and  pale,  deep  circles  surrounding 
her  mournful  eyes,  she  was  unlike  the  blithe, 
healthful  Carrie  Brown  who  used  to  count 
yards  of  calico,  unlike  the  young  clerk  who 
had  no  bitter  experiences  save  those  her  own 
silly  mind  imagined.  She  wrapped  her  thin 
shawl  closely  about  her  wailing  babe,  for  the 
grate  was  cold.  Harvey  had  sunk  lower  and 
yet  lower  till  he  was  merely  a  drunkard.  He 
seldom  came  to  the  wretched  abode  till  day- 
light drove  him  there.  She  could  not  leave 
her  children  to  go  forth,  she  could  not  beg, 
and  they  were  starving.  Colder  blew  the  wind 
and  louder  howled  the  tempest.  Would  he 
never  come  to  bring  them  one  stick  of  wood? 
She  pressed  her  face  closely  to  the  window,  and 
her  tears  fell  fast,  freezing  as  they  fell. 

There  was  warmth,  music,  and  joy  all  about 
her.  She  had  entered  an  elysium  of  perfect 
peace.  Ah,  Carrie  Warner,  with  your  thin 
cheek  frozen  to  the  window,  your  frozen  hand 
drawing  the  thin  wrappings  about  your  frozen 
babe,  you  are  entering  your  last  home,  where 
there  are  no  maids  and  mistresses,  no  masters 
and  servants. 

Harvey  found  her  cold  and  dead.  He  was 
shocked  and  horrified.  Little  Nellie,  his  eldest 
child,  called  "mamma"  vainly  and  crouched 
timidly  away  from  her  father.  They  buried 
her — buried  her  who  had  lived  a  bitter,  godless 
life  to  satisfy  a  selfish,  unwomanly  desire. 
There  are  lives  more  galling  than  that  of  in- 


dustrious toil;  there  are  sharper  thorns  than 
unkind  slights;  there  are  deeper  crimes  than 
maintaining  one's  self  by  every-day  labor.  It  is 
descending  from  a  woman's  true  dignity  to  leave 
a  situation  where  she  maintains  herself  to 
become  the  wife  of  a  man  who  is  reckless,  dis- 
sipated, and  unworthy  the  confidence  of  a  high- 
minded  woman. 

Perhaps,  reader,  you  think  I  have  portrayed 
a  fancy  sketch.  Through  the  shadowy  night  I 
see  a  tombstone  gleaming  in  its  whiteness, 
and  thereon  is  engraven: 

CARRIE, 

Died  January  3,  1862, 

Aged  2-1  years,  one  month,  and  three  days. 

Erected  by  Palmer  &  Co. 

"  There   is   rest  in   heaven." 

I  think  of  the  chill  river — the  mystic  river — 
the  golden  harps,  and  the  white-robed  throng, 
and  sigh,  for  I  wonder  if  a  wasted  life  finds 
peace  and  repose  there. 
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Bright  is  the  smile  upon  the  skies  today, 

And  Heaven's  blessing  seems  to  settle  down 
Upon  the  blue  hills  stretching  far  away, 

And  forests  which  the  early  frosts  imbrown. 
I  see  the  wood  beyond  the  stubble-field, 

Whose  hazy  nooks  the  children's  feet  explore, 
Piling  the  brown  nuts  'neath  the  leaves  concealed, 

With  cumbrous  weight  in  checkered  pinafore. 

0,  it  is  sacrilege  to  toil  to-day! 

My  spirit  pants  from  labor  to  be  free, 
To  live  with  the  roving  breeze,  away,  away, 

And  toy  with  the  white  billows  of  the  sea; 
To  roam  like  a  wild  deer  the  mountain  side, 

And  penetrate  with  curious,  quaint  desire 
Those  rocky  dells  where  mystery  doth  abide, 

And  quivering  echoes  linger — and  expire; 

To  sit  alone  within  some  cavern  old, 

Where  coolness  like  a  benediction  falls, 
And  rocky  basins,  ever  brimming,  hold 

The  drops  that  trickle  from  the  moss-grown  walls; 
To  seek  the  hills  ere  the  uprising  sun 

Hath  pierced  their  leaf-inwoven  covert  through; 
To  shake  the  night-gems  from  the  bending  fern, 

And  bathe  my  brow  with  cooling  mountain  dew; 

Protected  from  the  fierce  meridian  ray 

By  thick,  umbrageous  boughs  of  hemlock  tall, 
To  sit  and  muse  the  moping  hours  away 

Beside  some  tiny,  tinkling  waterfall; 
To  soar  aloft  with  pinion  firm  and  true, 

Like  yon  fair  bird  with  plumage  white  as  snow, 
Mount  the  cool  air  and  cleave  the  ether  blue, 

And  leave  the  world  a  less'ning  speck  below. 
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AN  INCIDENT  IN  OUR  HONEYMOON. 
FROM  THE  "LEISURE  HOUR." 


I  DO  not  know  if  any  one  else  will  think 
the  story  I  am  going  to  try  to  write  down 
as  interesting  as  we — that  is,  John  and  I — did. 
I  will  try  to  tell  it  in  the  simple  words  in 
which  it  was  told  to  us.  But,  first,  1  must  say 
that  we  heard  it  during  our  honeymoon,  which 
we  were  spending  at  a  cottage  in  the  beautiful 

park  of  Lord ;  I    shall   call  him    Ditndale. 

The  cottage  was  situated  in  a  wild  and  lonely 
part  of  it;  and  the  deer  used  to  come  up  close 
to  the  door,  and  lie  under  the  fine  old  oaks, 
through  whose  branches  the  sun  glimmered  on 
the  soft,  warm  turf  and  clumps  of  young  fern. 
And  how  the  birds  sang!  for  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  and  fine  hot  weather.  But  to 
come  at  once  to  the  story. 

In  one  of  our  walks  we  had  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Morton,  an  old 
man,  with  a  placid  sweet  smile,  and  long  snow- 
white  hair,  who  somehow  gave  one  the  idea  of 
perfect  happiness  and  peace.  He  asked  us  to 
drink  tea  with  him  in  his  vicarage,  to  which 
we  gladly  agreed;  and  he  led  us  through  paths 
in  the  forest,  all  bordered  with  primroses  and 
bluebells,  to  a  small  house  covered  with  creep- 
ers and  in  front  having  a  garden  as  neat  as  you 
can  imagine  a  garden  to  be,  and  full  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers,  such  as  crown  imperials, 
starch  hyacinths,  and  polyanthus,  and  sweet 
with  southern-wood,  etc.  On  entering  the 
house,  I  perceived  that  the  parlor  was  full  of 
children's  toys  and  work-baskets,  and  I  ex- 
pected every  moment  that  a  whole  flock  of 
grandchildren  would  come  rushing  in;  but  none 
appeared. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Morton  observed  my  surprise, 
for  while  we  were  at  tea,  before  the  open  win- 
dow, he  said:  "Mrs.  Fairfield,  I  see  you  look- 
ing at  those  toys,  and  wondering  what  little 
children  come  here  to  enliven  an  old  man's 
loneliness;  but  no  child  comes  here.  The  little 
girl  whose  busy  fingers  last  dressed  that  wooden 
baby,  would  have  been  an  old  woman  now,  and 
the  merry  boys  who  laughed  and  shouted  at 
play  with  those  horses,  would  have  been  elderly, 
care-worn  men.  Yes,  they  were  mine;  and  in 
one  week  they  all  left  me." 

I  uttered  some  exclamation  of  pity,  and  he 
went  on  in  a  dreamy  voice,  as  if  more  to  him- 
self than  to  us,  looking  from  the  window  all 
the  time: 

"Yes,  thank  you,  my  dear  young  lady.  In 
one  week,  wife  and  children  were  taken,  and  I 
became   the   solitary   man    I    have    been    ever 


since.  ...  It  was  in  a  fever,"  he  continued, 
after  a  pause — "a  fever  brought  here  by  some 
wanderers,  who  came  one  night  to  a  barn  near 
the  village,  where  one  died,  and  from  whom 
the  infection  spread.  The  weather  was  very 
bad  for  it — burning  hot  and  very  dry;  there 
was  no  rain  or  dew,  so  that  the  flowers  drooped 
and  the  leaves  withered  with  the  Summer  sun 
beating  down  all  day  long.  There  were  deaths 
around  me  every  day,  and  flie  bell  was  always 
tolling  for  the  passing  of  a  soul  or  a  funeral. 
They  brought  the  coffins  that  way,"  and  he 
pointed  to  a  green  path  out  of  the  forest,  "in 
the  evening,  when  one  could  hardly  see  them 
and  their  attendants  against  the  dark-green 
foliage  in  the  dusk. 

"I  went  to  the  sick  as  much  as  possible;  but 
I  took  every  possible  precaution  against  infec- 
tion to  my  wife  and  children.  We  would  have 
sent  our  darlings  away,  but  we  had  no  one  to 
send  them  to,  and  we  were  a  mile  and  a  half 
away  from  any  infected  house.  We  had  three 
children :  Ellen,  about  eight  years  old,  a 
thoughtful,  quiet,  loving  little  thing,  older  than 
her  years.  How  she  used  to  trot  about  the 
house  after  her  mother,  trying  to  help  her,  and 
looking  up  at  her,  with  calm,  deep-blue  eyes! 
Then  there  was  Hugh  and  Harry,  rosy,  bois- 
terous boys,  and  their  mother — Ellen,  Ellen , 
All  that  your  bride  can  be  to  you,  Mr.  Fair- 
field, my  wife  was  to  me." 

He  was  silent,  and  looked  from  the  lattice 
window  into  the  sweet  Spring  evening,  at  the 
swallows  darting  about  in  the  sunshine,  the 
young  green  leaves  and  the  flowers,  whose 
scent  floated  through  the  open  window,  think- 
ing of  the  dear  companion  who  had  once  walked 
by  his  side  in  that  sunshine,  and  tended  those 
flowers  with  him. 

"One  evening,"  he  went  on,  "I  was  at  lib- 
erty, and  we  took  the  children  out,  letting  the 
breeze,  what  there  was  of  it,  blow  from  us  to 
the  village.  We  went  to  a  hill,  from  whence 
we  could  see  the  silent  village  afar  off.  The 
boys  ran  about  and  shouted  in  their  glee,  but 
little  Ellen  came  and  laid  her  golden  head  on 
my  knee,  and  looked  in  my  face,  with  her  deep 
sweet  eyes.  She  said:  'Papa,  there  must  be  a 
great  many  people  sorrowful  down  there  in  the 
village.  I  would  like  to  help  them.  1  wish  we 
could  comfort  them.  I  should  like  so  much.'  I 
told  her  how  we  could  help  them,  by  asking 
Him  who  sends  us  all  our  troubles  to  help  us 
to  bear  them  patiently,  knowing  that  they  are 
sent  in  love  and  pity.  Then  we  walked  home, 
for  the  sun  was  setting  like  a  red  ball  of  fire. 
The  children  gathered  great  nosegays  of  roses 
and    honeysuckles,    which    they   put    in   water 
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"when  we  got  home.  The  smell  of  a  honey- 
suckle always  brings  that  evening  again  before 
me. 

"My  darling  laid  her  doll  to  sleep  just  as  it 
lies  now,  and  wished  it  and  myself  good-night; 
the  boys  arranged  all  their  playthings,  and 
then  their  mother  took  thern  to  bed,  and  I  sat 
here,  where  I  am  now,  looking  into  the  dark- 
ening night.  I  heard  them  sing  the  evening 
hymn — Ellen  and  her  mother,  softly  and  clearly — 
the  boys  with  loud,  eager,  joyous  voices — and 
my  heart  was  very  thankful  for  the  many  bless- 
ings vouchsafed  to  me. 

"That  night  there  was  a  great  cry  in  our 
house,  as  in  Egypt  of  old,  for  our  first-born 
was  to  die.  The  fever  had  begun.  Our  fright- 
ed servants  ran  from  the  house  at  midnight, 
and  we  were  left  alone  with  our  stricken  child. 
The  morning  dawned.  The  boys  awoke,  and 
we  bid  them  dress  themselves  and  go  and 
play  in  the  forest.  Meanwhile  I  went  to  Mars- 
ton,  the  nearest  town,  for  the  doctor  and  a 
nurse,  resolved,  on  their  arrival,  that  I  would 
take  the  boys  away  to  the  woodman's  wife, 
Annice;  I  knew  she  would  take  care  of  them. 
But  neither  nurse  nor  doctor  could  be  spared 
from  Marston;  and  all  that  burning  July  clay 
we  watched  by  our  darling's  bed,  listening  to 
the  distant  sound  of  the  boys  at  play  in  the 
forest,  commingling  with  her  ravings.  Hardly 
ravings  either,  for  there  was  nothing  frightful; 
all  was  happiness  and  peace,  as  her  young  life 
had  been.  She  talked  of  Harry  and  Hugh,  of 
her  birds  and  flowers,  and  of  appearing  in  the 
presence  of  her  dear  Savior. 

"At  last  the  long,  dreadful  day  was  wearing 
away.  The  sun  was  lowering,  and  we  saw  the 
struggle  was  nearly  over.  Those  who  had  that 
fever  rarely  lived  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
even  the  strong,  much  less  one  like  our  darling. 
About  sunset  I  heard  a  voice  under  the  win- 
dow. It  was  Annice,  who  had  heard  of  our 
trouble  and  had  come  to  help  us.  I  went  down 
to  speak  to  her,  and  she  told  me  we  were  to 
part  with  our  merry,  healthy  boys.  I  had  not 
dared  to  go  near  them  all  day;  but  we  had 
heard  their  voices  within  an  hour.  But  Annice 
had  found  them  and  recognized  the  ghastly 
sounds  too  well.  I  knew,  too,  as  soon  as  I  saw 
them.  I  went  back  to  tell  their  mother,  and 
we  sent  Annice  to  be  with  them,  and  staid  with 
the  one  from  whom  we  were  first  to  part. 

"It  was  dark  now,  and  the  stars  came  out, 
and  a  red  glow  on  the  horizon  showed  where 
the  moon  was  to  rise  by  and  by.  Ellen  was 
talking  of  walking  as  we  had  done  last  night. 
'Papa,  I  am  very  tired;  do  carry  me  home;  we 
are  coming  very  near  home  now,  are  n't  we, 


very  near  home?'  Then  we  were  in  Church. 
You  have  seen  how  the  sunset  light  shines  on 
the  monument  to  the  Lady  Dimdale,  lighting 
up  the  sweet,  pure  face  that  is  raised  to  heaven? 
She  thought  she  saw  it.  'It  is  growing  dark; 
I  want  to  see  the  glory  on  the  monument.  Ah! 
there  it  is;  the  head  is  all  bright  and  shining. 
It  is  looking  at  me.  I  am  coming.  Such  a 
glory  is  all  around.  I  am  coming.  Wait  till 
the  hymn  is  sung,  or  papa  and  mamma  will  be 
vexed.'  And  she  raised  herself,  and  stretched 
out  her  arms;  and,  as  loud  and  sweet  as  last 
night  she  had  sung  in  health  and  reason,  she 
now  sung  the  evening  hymn: 

'  Glory  to  thee,  my  God,  this  night, 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light; 
Keep  me,  0!  keep  me' 

And  so  singing,  the  angel  of  Death,  that  had 
come  so  gently  to  her,  took  her  home.  We 
stood  by  her  grave  that  night  under  the  solemn 
stars,  and,  grief-stricken,  thanked  the  chasten- 
ing Father  for  the  child  he  had  given  and  taken 
away. 

"But  a  great  horror  fell  on  me  when  we 
went  back  to  our  remaining  dear  ones.  It  was 
in  bitter  anguish  that  our  little  Harry  left  us. 
He  was  so  strong  and  so  healthy,  that  he  strug- 
gled hard  to  live.  He  wanted  to  be  out  in  the 
forest  at  play,  he  said,  to  feel  the  fresh  air,  and 
to  cool  his  burning  hands  in  the  sparkling 
brook.  No  vision  of  glory  calmed  his  last  hour, 
and  we  were  thankful  when  the  end  had  come. 

"Then  Hugh  woke  up  from  the  deadly  stupor 
in  which  he  had  lain.  He  saw  his  brother  lie 
still  and  quiet  in  his  little  crib;  and  when  his 
mother  took  him  on  her  lap,  he  said  in  his  own 
sweet,  lisping  voice:  'Harry  is  better  now;  I'll 
be  better  soon,  mamma.' 

"His  mother  told  him  Harry  would  never  be 
ill  any  more,  and  never  sorry;  but,  taken  to 
his  Savior,  would  rest  and  be  happy  for  ever- 
more. 

"'I'll  rest,  too,  till  morning,  mamma;'  and 
so,  clasping  his  little  hands  round  her  neck,  he 
went  to  his  eternal  rest;  and  we  were  childless! 

"After  the  little  coffins  had  been  laid  by  the 
first  we  had  followed  there,  Ellen,  my  own 
Ellen,  and  I  sat  together  on  that  seat  in  the 
twilight.  Well  do  I  remember  the  night.  The 
air  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  hay  and  flow- 
ering bean-fields;  bats  wheeled  round  our  heads, 
and  great  white  moths  and  cockchafers  flitted 
past  us.  We  talked  of  our  darlings,  and  how 
perhaps  even  then  their  angel  spirits  were  near 
us;  and  we  felt  that  it  was  well.  We  had  laid 
them  in  the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth  for  a  time; 
but  it  would  soon  pass  away — 0!  very,  very 
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soon,  and  then  how  light  the  present  bitter- 
ness! 

"  'And,  dear  heart,'  I  said  to  my  beloved  one, 
'we  have  still  each  other;  we  will  not  be  deso- 
late.' And  we  felt  peace  in  our  hearts,  even 
the  peace  of  God,  that  the  world  can  not  give. 
But  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  had 
not  yet  done  its  mission. 

"'My  dearest,'  my  wife  said  to  me  one  day, 
'I  am  going  to  leave  you  too;  you  will  then 
be  alone,  but  do  not  let  your  heart  break.  A 
little  while — a  few  years — and  then  we  shall 
all  meet  together  before  the  throne  of  the 
Lamb!' 

"I  watched  one  day  by  my  wife's  dying  bed 
with  Annice,  and  I  remember  no  more.  A 
long,  frightful  dream,  a  deep  stupor  succeeded. 
When  I  awoke  it  was  evening,  and  the  golden 
sunshine  was  in  my  room.  From  the  window 
I  could  see  into  the  forest;  I  saw  that  rain  had 
fallen,  and  the  grass  and  leaves  were  green 
again.  The  lurid  mist  had  cleared  away,  and 
the  sky  was  soft  and  blue.  All  looked  joyous 
and  glad;  but  I  knew  there  was  no  more  earthly 
gladness  for  me:  the  blessed  rain  had  fallen  on 
the  graves  of  all  I  loved,  and  the  grass  grew 
green  upon  them. 

"I  need  not  tell  of  all  I  suffered;  it  has  long 
gone  by.  When  I  first  came  down  here  from 
my  chamber,  all  was  as  I  had  left  it  the  night 
that  sorrow  first  fell  upon  us.  The  very  flow- 
ers, gathered  by  the  little  hands  that  were  stilled 
forever,  were  there,  but  dry  and  dead.  I  would 
not  let  any  thing  be  moved.  So  they  have 
been  for  fifty  years,  and  so  they  will  be  till  I 
join  those  who  left  them  there.  And  in  the 
quiet  evening  I  can  see  them  unaltered  before 
me.  Ellen,  my  wife,  with  her  quiet  eyes  and 
smile,  in  the  wicker-work  chair;  and  little  Ellen 
deftly  working  by  her  side,  with  a  sedate  wo- 
manly look  on  her  sweet  face;  and  the  boys  at 
noisy  play  around  them.  And  then  I  feel  that 
I  am  alone.  But  He  who  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb,  has  helped  me  through  all  my 
lonely  days. 

"And  now  all  I  have  to  tell  is  told.  Per- 
haps you  wonder  at  my  telling  it.  I  could  not 
have  done  it  twenty,  nor  even  ten  years  ago; 
but  I  am  now  an  old  man,  eighty-five  years  of 
age;  and  it  can  not  be  long  ere  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life  are  over  for  me.  A 
long  life  have  I  had,  and  rest  will  be  sweet 
after  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  I  never 
see  the  sunset  light  on  the  Lady  Dimdale's 
sweet  face,  without  thinking  of  the  shining 
glory  round  that  angelic  head,  that  seemed  to 
call  my  little  Ellen  home,  and  longing  for  the 
time  when  I  too  shall  go  home  to  her,  and  her 


gentle  mother,  and  her  two  happy  brothers,  and 
above  all  to  their  Savior  and  to  mine." 

And  when  Mr.  Morton  was  silent,  we  rose 
up  gently,  and  bade  him  good-night,  and  walked 
home  through  the  quiet  forest.  The  influence 
of  his  calm,  resigned  spirit  seemed  to  us  to 
pervade  all  things;  and  I  earnestly  prayed  that 
when  our  day,  dark  or  sunshiny  as  it  may  be, 
is  over,  and  the  golden  evening  falls,  that  the 
wondrous  peace  which  is  his,  may  be  ours  also. 
John  and  I,  as  we  walked  along,  talked  seri- 
ously of  our  future  life,  and  of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  possessing  that  faith  in  God,  and 
trust  in  the  Savior,  which  alone  would  fit  us 
to  endure  with  calmness  the  shocks  of  earthly 
sorrow  and  trial.  And  the  twilight  fell  gently 
around  us  as  we  came  to  the  cottage  door. 


THE  GERM  OF  LIFE. 


BY     ANNA     JULIA     TOY. 


"  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm-tree;  he 
shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon." 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

"  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds  communion 
with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks  a  various  language." 


THE  growth  of  Christian  life,  like  that  of 
nature,  is  from  an  innrr  central  principle. 
Examine  a  seed;  you  will  notice  a  little  spot 
from  which  the  shoot  will  come,  and  from  which 
the  entire  growth,  however  large,  will  proceed. 
This  is  called  the  "embryo."  All  other  parts 
of  the  seed  were  made  for  it,  and  to  it  they  are 
all  subservient.  The  "albumen,"  or  what  we 
call  the  body  of  the  seed,  simply  nourishes  the 
germ,  and  the  sun,  the  earth,  the  air,  all  com- 
bine to  wake  up  and  call  out  its  life.  Yet  all 
these  outside  influences  effect  nothing,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  are  assimilated  to  the  nature 
of  the  plant,  becoming  part  of  the  life  within — 
for  the  embryo  grows  by  development. 

Now  nature  is  ever  ready  to  become  our 
teacher  in  spiritual  things.  The  analogy  be- 
tween vegetable  growth  and  spiritual  growth  is 
striking  and  beautiful.  Deep  within  the  human 
soul  is  the  embryo  of  life.  We  know  it  is 
there — we  feel  it  is  there.  Its  restless  principle 
is  ever  astir.  We  can  scarcely  decide  what  to 
term  it.  Perhaps  it  is  what  the  Bible  calls  "a 
portion  of  the  spirit  given  to  every  man  to 
profit  withal." 

In  the  unconverted  soul  this  blessed  "por- 
tion" struggles  toward  God;  but  the  debris  of 
sin  bruises,  confines,  and  crushes  it,  so  that  it 
can  not  grow.  At  the  new  birth  the  hand  of 
God   removes  this  impenetrable  accumulation, 
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waters  the  germ  with  the  rich  showers  of  his 
grace,  and  infuses  into  it  new  life.  It  springs 
up  and  we  call  it  "devotion" — devotion  to  God. 
It  is  the  center  of  the  soul — the  impulse  of  the 
whole  being — the  sap  which  invigorates  the 
entire  growth.  It  is  the  central  principle  of 
thought,  of  action,  of  feeling,  of  motive,  and  of 
words.  The  mental,  the  moral,  the  physical  are 
all  subservient  to  it.  The  society  of  the  world, 
the  beauties  of  nature,  reading,  prayer,  medita- 
tion, contemplation  of  the  Divine  attributes, 
conversation,  every  thing  ministers  to  its 
strength. 

The  plant  may  be  weak  at  first.  Frosts  may 
sear  and  rough  winds  sway,  but  they  will  not 
destroy.  The  soul,  whose  devotion  is  pure, 
stands  unscathed;  its  forcefulness  can  not  be 
neutralized  by  misfortune. 

Then  branches  will  spring  from  the  parent 
stem.  The  Bible  names  them — love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance.  These  are  developed  natu- 
rally from  a  vigorous  growth.  They  can  not  be 
inserted  upon  the  exterior. 

Yet  how  often  we,  as  professed  Christians,  try 
to  produce  these  branches  by  grafting!  We 
endeavor  to  insert  a  good  temper  here,  a  kindly 
act  there,  a  useful  word  or  thought  in  some 
other  place  upon  a  dead  worldly  heart.  But 
they  fail  to  thrive.  As  well  might  we  graft  a 
vigorous  bud  of  foreign  growth  upon  a  decayed 
vegetable  stock.  It  is  but  waste  of  effort.  One 
says,  "I  must  be  more  humble,"  and  all  his 
acts  of  voluntary  humility  are  but  pride  and 
self.  Another  says,  "I  must  be  more  patient." 
He  succeeds  in  a  few  specific  cases  perhaps,  but 
the  graft  dies  each  time.  One  feels  he  lacks 
"assurance  of  faith,"  but  he  tries  in  vain  to 
rest  in  God;  for  perfect  confidence  comes  only 
from  entire  devotion. 

The  heart  is  the  true  seat  of  this  embryo. 
As  in  the  seed-growth,  the  light  does  not  pen- 
etrate to  the  germ  and  cause  its  springing,  so 
intellect  will  never  produce  religious  life;  yet 
both  aid  in  subsequent  growth — in  beautifying 
and  perfecting.  The  intellect  may  understand, 
it  can  never  obey.  It  may  know,  but  it  can 
never  love.  Its  soil  is  too  cold  for  the  warm, 
earnest  growth  of  Christian  faith. 

Do  you  wish  explained  the  connection  be- 
tween this  living  principle  of  the  Christian  soul 
and  the  exterior  life?  As  well  might  one  try 
to  point  out  the  connection  between  the  living 
principle  of  the  tree  and  its  organized  structure. 
It  can  not  be  done.  We  judge  of  the  fact  of 
the  connection  in  each  case  solely  from  its  re- 
sults. The  tree  shoots  out  its  branches  and 
leaves  and  brings  forth  fruit.     Its  shadow  gives 


rest  to  the  weary  and  the  birds  of  the  air  sing 
among  its  branches.  We  know  it  is  strongly 
alive.  The  soul  in  unison  with  God  "brings 
forth  fruit  unto  everlasting  life."  It  is  strong 
in  rectitude,  firm  in  virtue,  calm  in  trial,  and 
its  trust  in  the  Divine  arm  is  secured.  "  We 
know  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life." 

There  is  in  this  devotion  to  God,  not  only  a 
principle  of  self-development,  but  also  of  self- 
multiplication.  All  life  has  within  itself  the 
power  of  reproduction;  and  where  is  the  holy 
soul  whose  activities  center  within  itself?  As 
well  might  the  tree  seek  to  infold  its  branches 
and  hide  its  luscious  fruit  within  its  own  trunk ! 
It  can  not  be.  The  energies  of  a  soul  divinely 
alive  must  extend,  that  by  its  instrumentalities 
other  souls  may  be  born  of  God.  Faith  and 
love,  like  winged  seed,  from  their  very  forma- 
tion, must  be  borne  away  to  take  root  in  other 
soil. 

The  seasons  most  favorable  to  this  seed- 
growth  are  Spring  and  Summer.  If  germina- 
tion take  place  late,  development  will  be  nipped 
by  the  winds  of  Autumn  or  the  snows  of  Win- 
ter. If  through  neglect  development  be  slow, 
age  will  arrest  its  progress  before  it  can  mature. 
Then  how  necessary  that  in  youth,  nay,  in 
childhood,  we  consecrate  ourselves  wholly  to 
God !  How  necessary  to  be  certain  that  the 
germ  of  devotion  is  vigorous,  and  to  cultivate  it 
into  beautiful  and  symmetrical  development! 
It  will  require  all  our  time  and  all  our  care. 
We  must  call  in  the  aid  of  every  possible, 
gracious,  and  intellectual  acquirement.  We 
must  prune  and  guide  the  growth,  leaving  no 
dead  or  crooked  branches.  Then  surely  the 
fruits  will  be  such  as  the  great  Husbandman 
will  gather  into  the  garner  of  the  skies.  But 
what  will  best  furnish  the  spiritual  nourishment 
required?  The  truths  of  the  Bible  and  the 
manifestation  of  the  love  and  purity  of  the  New 
Testament.  Then  let  us  search  the  Scriptures. 
Perfect  conformity  of  our  will  to  that  of  God, 
and  the  transformation  of  the  spirit  of  our 
mind  to  that  of  Christ — these  we  will  seek 
through  prayer,  good  books,  good  company, 
good  influences  of  all  kinds.  We  will  place 
ourselves  as  far  as  possible  in  a  position  to  ob- 
tain these.  We  will  meditate  on  the  Divine 
character;  apprehend  and  appreciate  it  to  the 
extent  that  we  may,  so  as  to  become  plants 
prepared  to  bloom  "by  the  pure  river  of  the 
water  of  life."  For  this  corporeal  will  not  al- 
ways be  the  embodiment  of  this  germ.  It 
serves  now  its  purpose  well;  but  this  mortal 
shall  put  on  immortality.  Faith  looks  forward 
in  sure  and  certain  prospect,  and  even  now  has 
the  joyful  earnest  of  perfection  in  a  better  clime. 
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THE    LADIES'    REPOSITORY. 


JESUS  WEPT. 


IT     BBV.     F.     S.     CAS8ADY. 


JESUS  was  the  warm,  sympathetic  friend  of 
sinful,  suffering,  bereaved  humanity.  He 
bore  with  him  wherever  he  went  a  heart  that 
was  ever  touched  by  the  sight  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow.  And  not  only  did  that  human 
heart  feel  ever  for  human  grief  and  pain,  but 
it  never  failed  to  enlist  the  power  of  his  divine 
nature  in  order  to  the  relief  of  the  same. 
Whether  he  stands  at  the  couch  of  the  sick, 
the  bedside  of  the  dying,  or  the  grave  of  the 
dead,  we  behold  in  him  the  deepest  and  tender- 
est  human  sympathies — drawing  on  the  re- 
sources of  his  infinite  nature  to  heal,  raise  up, 
or  quicken  into  new  being. 

Does  a  widowed  mother,  joined  by  sorrowing 
friends,  follow  her  only  son  with  bleeding  heart 
to  the  grave?  This  is  more  than  the  tender- 
hearted, compassionate  Jesus  can  witness  with- 
out stirring  the  energy  that  "made  the  world," 
and  the  result  is,  the  overjoyed  mother  goes 
home  with  her  living  son!  Is  Lazarus,  the 
brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  and  the  friend  of 
Jesus,  dead  and  in  his  grave?  and  do  the  hearts 
of  these  pious  sisters  ache  with  sorrow  and 
pain  over  the  treasure  they  have  committed  to 
the  dust?  The  heart  of  the  compassionate  One 
enters  with  holiest  sympathy  into  their  be- 
reavement, and  erelong  the  tomb  surrenders  to 
their  embrace  the  departed  one.  "Jesus  wept!" 
So  exclaims  the  beloved  disciple  in  the  shortest, 
simplest,  sublimest  verse  of  Holy  Writ.  The 
manhood  in  Jesus  bends  over  the  grave  and 
weeps — for  that  element  of  his  being  only  could 
weep;  while  the  Godhood  in  him  authorita- 
tively utters,  "Lazarus,  come  forth!"  and  he 
that  was  dead  came  forth !  We  scarcely  know 
which  the  more  to  admire  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  man  weeping  or  the  God  summon- 
ing the  dead  back  to  life!  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  deep  human  sympathies  of  Jesus  led  him 
to  the  performance  of  this  great  miracle. 

Jesus  wept!  It  is  soothing  to  the  Christian 
heart,  experienced  in  affliction  and  bereavement, 
to  contemplate  Jesus  in  this  beautiful  element 
of  his  nature.  For  none  the  less  exquisitely 
tender  and  outflowing  are  the  sympathies  of 
Jesus  toward  his  people  now  in  bereavement, 
than  when  over  the  grave  of  his  friend  and 
follower  "Jesus  wept."  That  heart  is  still  a 
human  heart,  and  is,  therefore,  still  touched  by 
the  griefs  and  sorrows  of  those  it  loves.  Time 
has  made  no  change,  and  absence  in  the  body 
from  his  people  created  no  diminution  in  the 
wealth   and  preciousness  of  the  Savior's   sym- 


pathy! He  may  not  now,  as  he  did  when  he 
mingled  personally  amid  scenes  of  suffering  and 
sorrow  in  our  world,  raise  our  loved  ones  from 
the  tomb;  but  he  gives  ns  the  blessed  assurance 
that  they  are  at  rest,  and  that  he  will  himself 

"  Watch  all  their  dust, 
Till  he  shall  bid  it  rise." 

As  certainly  shall  the  pious  families  of  Christ, 
separated  by  death,  meet  again  never  to  part 
in  the  deathless  world,  as  did  the  family  at 
Bethany  in  this.  Let  all  Christ's  sorrowing 
ones,  therefore,  take  asylum  in  his  precious  hu- 
man sympathy  and  his  almighty  power.  At  the 
great  day  of  the  saints  of  all  ages  and  climes, 
both  the  man  and  the  God  Jesus  shall  be  over 
the  graves  of  his  people,  as  he  was  at  the  tomb 
of  Lazarus,  with  the  same  life-restoring  power! 
The  dead  in  Christ,  at  the  voice  of  an  energy 
which  created  all  things,  shall  come  forth  from 
their  dusty  beds,  and  the  reunion  of  long-sepa- 
rated families  and  friends  shall  then  be  eternal 
in  the  skies! 

Jesus  wept!  If  we  seek  refuge,  reader,  in 
the  sympathy  of  Jesus,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  he  will  alike  take  care  of  us  and  of  those 
from  our  household,  whom  death  has  transferred 
beyond  the  river.  The  grief-stricken  and  be- 
reaved of  earth  have  in  the  scene  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus  the  precious  assurance,  if  they  be  the 
friends  of  Jesus,  that  they  shall  one  day  re- 
trieve all  their  losses  and  overtake  all  their 
pious  friends  in  the  better  world.  It  is  under 
the  sublime  inspiration  of  this  assured  convic- 
tion, that  the  saints  of  all  ages  have  dared,  in 
life's  most  solemn,  trying  hours,  to  sing, 

"  Give  joy  or  grief,  give  ease  or  pain, 
Take  life  or  friends  away; 
But  let  me  find  them  all  again 
In  that  eternal  day." 


ADVANTAGES  OP  DISCRETION. 


There  is  no  talent  so  useful  toward  rising  in 
the  world,  or  which  puts  men  more  out  of  the 
power  of  fortune,  than  that  quality  generally 
possessed  by  the  dullest  sort  of  men,  and  in 
common  speech  called  "discretion" — a  species 
of  lower  prudence,  by  the  assistance  of  which 
people  of  the  meanest  intellectuals  pass  through 
the  world  in  great  tranquillity,  neither  giving 
nor  taking  offense.  For  want  of  a  reasonable 
infusion  of  this  aldermanly  discretion,  every 
thing  fails.  Had  Windham  possessed  discre- 
tion in  debate,  or  Sheridan  in  conduct,  they 
might  have  ruled  their  age. — Swift. 
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CHRIST  AS  A  EEFOEMEE. 
FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  PERE  FELIX. 


BY    COBA    A.    LACEOIX. 


THREE  things  may  unite  to  show  forth  the 
sign  of  Divinity  in  a  social,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious transformation.  The  first  is  the  super- 
human character  of  the  deed  considered  in 
itself  and  in  the  magnitude  of  its  proportions; 
the  second,  the  total  absence  of  the  means 
employed  by  men  to  bring  about  human  revo- 
lutions or  transformations;  the  third,  the  radi- 
cal antagonism  of  the  deed  with  the  circum- 
stances in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  accomplished. 
In  a  word,  to  realize  without  any  human  re- 
source, and  against  all  the  tendencies  of  an  age, 
a  transformation  which  has  no  point  in  com- 
mon with  the  transformations  brought  about 
by  man.  Such  is  the  triple  prodigy  which 
appears  in  the  execution  of  the  design  con- 
ceived and  willed  by  the  Divine  Reformer. 

How  can  I  represent  to  you  with  its  true 
features,  how  shall  I  trace  in  its  true  propor- 
tions, the  colossal  deed  accomplished  in  human- 
ity by  Jesus  Christ  the  reformer?  A  thousand 
times  these  pictures  have  been  drawn,  and 
often  by  the  hands  of  masters;  and  perhaps 
from  the  very  fact  of  the  frequency  of  the 
repetitions  this  wonderful  transformation  has 
lost  something  of  its  power  to  astonish  us. 
This  great  Christian  work,  which  has  shone 
forth  in  its  full  splendor  for  so  many  long  cen- 
turies, is  for  us,  in  the  moral  world,  what  the 
sun  is  to  the  physical;  from  the  fact  that  we 
never  cease  to  see  it,  we  cease  to  be  astonished 
at  it.  The  universality  of  its  light  seems  to 
vail  the  luster  of  its  wonderfulness.  Many 
have  even  attempted  to  efface  from  this  incom- 
parable work  the  seal  of  Divinity.  It  appears 
to  them,  or  at  least  they  pretend  so,  that  this 
exceptional  deed  might  have  come  under  the 
empire  of  certain  laws  which  rule  history  and 
govern  humanity.  They  consent  to  see  in  it 
the  very  highest  uprising  in  the  moral  world, 
the  same  as  certain  mountains  appear  as  the 
highest  elevations  of  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
and  they  attribute  this  unheard-of  up-heaval 
to  some  mysterious  force  concealed  in  the 
depth  of  humanity  itself,  which  must  have 
made  then  its  spontaneous  explosion. 

Manifestly,  this  is  speaking  without  saying 
any  thing,  and  this  explication  ends  in  ex- 
plaining absolutely  nothing;  it  is  a  defeat 
vailed  under  the  pomp  of  words.  The  spring- 
ing up  of  Christianity  and  the  transformation 
it  has  wrought  in  history  is  not  only  a  rare 
phenomenon,  an  extraordinary  work;  it  is  in 
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itself  a  work  superhuman — it  is  a  phenomenon 
extra-natural.  And  there  is  for  it  a  very  sim- 
ple yet  very  radical  reason.  Nature  is  not 
stronger  than  nature,  and  humanity  is  not 
superior  to  humanity;  it  can  elevate  itself  no 
higher  than  itself;  it  can  not  change  by  its 
own  energy  the  fundamental  conditions  of  its 
existence;  in  a  word,  it  can  not  itself  by  means 
of  itself  displace  the  axis  of  its  own  life  nor 
reverse  the  poles  upon  which  it  revolves  and 
accomplishes  all  its  movements.  Now,  that 
which  humanity  could  not  do  by  its  own 
energy  Jesus  Christ  has  done  by  his  Divine 
power — he  has  displaced  the  axis  of  the  world, 
and  thereby  he  has  changed  from  one  extrem- 
ity to  the  other,  from  the  center  to  all  points 
of  the  circumference  all  the  conditions  of  the 
life  of  humanity.  I  have  called  it  a  prodigy, 
and  before  a  scientific  age  it  is  under  this 
image  above  every  other  that  I  love  to  state 
the  transformation  accomplished  by  Jesus 
Christ — a  displacement  of  the  axis  of  humanity. 
God  once  said  to  the  patriarch  Job,  "  Hast 
thou  taken  it  into  thy  hands  to  shake  the 
poles  of  the  earth?"  Ah,  Christ  has  done 
more  than  this — he  has  taken  by  its  two  poles 
not  only  the  world  temporal,  but  the  world 
spiritual;  he  has  shaken  and  replaced  it  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other.  And  because  in 
this  spiritual  world  there  are  several  worlds 
which  ought  to  gravitate  around  one  and  the 
same  center,  he  has  displaced  the  axis  and 
removed  the  poles  of  all  these  worlds  at  once. 
The  intellectual  world  revolved  upon  the  pivot 
of  human  thought;  man  placed  himself  as  the 
center  of  the  truth.  Christ  comes  and  he 
changes  all.  He  says,  "I  am  the  truth,"  and 
he  places  himself  as  the  center  of  the  intellect- 
ual world,  and  a  day  comes  in  which  all  Chris- 
tian intelligences  gravitate  around  him  as 
satellites  around  their  sun.  The  moral  world 
revolved  upon  the  love  of  self;  at  the  two 
poles  were  pride  and  voluptuousness,  at  the 
center  egotism.  Christ  comes  and  changes  all. 
For  the  love  of  self  he  substitutes  the  love  of 
himself,  for  pride  and  voluptuousness  he  sub- 
stitutes humility  and  chastity,  and  at  the  cen- 
ter, as  a  pivot  for  the  new  world,  for  egotism 
he  substitutes  that  fruitful  thing  from  whence 
shall  forever  depart  the  heroic  virtues,  sacri- 
fice. The  social  world  revolved  entirely  upon 
the  power  of  the  sword;  upon  the  one  hand 
despotism,  upon  the  other  servitude,  and  at 
the  center,  as  a  moving  force,  with  sword  or 
lash  in  hand,  human  societies.  Christ  comes 
and  changes  all.  For  might  he  substitutes 
right,  despotism  makes  way  for  authority, 
and  servitude  retires  before  liberty.     And  the 
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religious  world,  upon  what  does  it  revolve? 
What  was  the  pivot  which  supported  all  the 
temples,  all  the  altars,  all  the  creeds,  all  the 
religions  of  paganism?  It  was  this  funda- 
mental error  which  occupied  the  center  of  the 
human  soul — all  was  God  except  God  himself. 
Jesus  Christ  comes;  he  turns  back  toward  its 
true  pole  the  entire  religious  world;  he  col- 
lects and  condenses  upon  his  person  the  adora- 
tions dispersed  upon  a  thousand  idols,  and, 
putting  himself  as  the  ever-living  center,  he 
creates  around  him  and  in  him  Christianity, 
the  universal  religion,  the  religion  definitive. 

I  stop  here;  I  do  not  wish  to  enumerate  all 
the  other  transformations  accomplished  by  the 
great  Reformer.  Is  it  possible  to  deny  these 
four  essential  transformations?  No,  they  have 
transpired  before  our  eyes.  They  subsist;  as 
the  mountains  of  which  we  have  spoken  stand 
to  all  times,  ever-visible  witnesses  of  the  con- 
vulsions which  heaved  them  up. 

And  now,  having  given  the  ancient  and  still 
living  fact  of  these  transformations,  one  may 
ask  himself  if  he  has  not  been  cognizant  of 
some  natural  force  and  some  human  power 
which,  by  an  energy  suddenly  employed,  could 
produce  at  some  crisis  this  prodigious  uprising? 
What  are  the  most  active  powers,  what  are 
the  most  energetic  forces  which  may  unite  to 
work  in  humanity  some  great  essential  change? 
The  first  is  the  power  of  the  sword;  and  this 
is  no  mean  power.  It  has  been  its  work 
sometimes  to  found  empires,  to  overthrow  in- 
stitutions, to  change  the  surface  of  societies. 
With  the  power  of  the  sword  there  is  the 
power  of  wealth,  always  so  strong  upon  the 
eternally-avaricious  human  heart;  the  empire 
of  gold,  so  powerful  that  even  to-day  it  sways 
in  the  hand  of  potentates  the  balance  in  which 
are  weighed  the  destinies  of  nations. 

Stronger  than  these  two  powers,  there  is  a 
power  of  laws  and  administrations;  for  if  the 
sword  can  found  empires,  to  laws  alone  does  it 
belong  to  preserve  and  maintain  them.  This 
power  is  great;  it  is  by  it  that  the  kings  of  the 
earth  hold  captive  at  their  will  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  entangle  as  in  a  net-work  both  men 
and  things.  Above  the  power  of  laws  there  is 
a  power  of  ideas,  of  philosophies,  of  opinion. 
To-day  this  latter  power  appears  sovereign, 
and  we  might  say  that  nothing  could  resist  it; 
and  yet,  however  great  it  may  be,  there  is 
another  that  rules  and  governs  it,  it  is  the 
royalty  of  the  world;  this  is  queen  of  the 
world.  What  matters  it  whether  this  word  be 
called  the  press  or  eloquence?  In  the  order 
of  things  human  sovereignty  belongs  to  it. 
These   are,   if    I    am   not   mistaken,    the   most 


effective  powers  which  are  put  in  play  in  order 
to  agitate  the  world,  and  which  may  be  in- 
voked in  an  attempt  to  explain  humanly  the 
astonishing  transformation  of  which  I  wish  to 
show  the  principal  aspects.  Suppose,  now,  not 
one  of  these  powers  acting  alone,  but  suppose 
all  of  them  acting  simultaneously — the  power  of 
the  sword,  of  wealth,  "of  laws,  of  science,  of 
opinion,  and,  lastly,  the  power  of  the  Word — 
yes,  suppose  all  these  giving  each  other  the 
hand  and  uniting  their  forces  in  order  to  work 
suddenly  and  simultaneously  this  vast  and 
profound  change  of  humanity,  do  you  then 
have  in  the  sum  of  all  these  united  forces  a 
cause  sufficient  to  explain  such  an  effect?  No, 
a  thousand  times,  no.  These  powers,  more  or 
less,  have  always  existed  in  the  bosom  of  civ- 
ilizations. When  have  they,  even  thus  recipro- 
cally supporting  each  other,  produced,  I  will 
not  say  such  a  transformation,  but  one  which 
merits  alone  to  be  compared  with  it  even  afar 
off?  To-day  all  of  these  forces  exist  as,  per- 
haps, they  never  existed.  How  many  swords 
and  cannons  there  are  to-day!  What  gold  and 
riches,  what  laws,  what  policy  in  public  offices, 
what  science  and  philosophy,  what  eloquence 
and  literature  in  our  new  world!  Yet  with 
all  these  try  if  you  can  to  produce  a  parallel. 
Change  the  poles  of  life  and  displace  the  axis 
of  the  world;  if  you  are  able,  by  the  effective 
complicity  of  all  these,  found  upon  the  con- 
science a  new  kingdom  of  souls,  vast  as  hu- 
manity, durable  as  time,  and  above  all  dare  to 
announce  it  beforehand,  dare  to  say  that  you 
are  going  to  succeed,  and  that  neither  time 
nor  men  shall  be  able  to  do  any  thing  toward 
throwing  down  your  structure.  YTes,  I  know 
some  new  apostles  have  attempted  it  of  late; 
they  have  thought  that  there  was  nothing 
more  simple  than  to  imitate  and  even  surpass 
a  little  this  Christ-Reformer  of  the  world. 
But  scarcely  had  they  commenced  than  their 
fabric  has  'sunken  in  with  a  crash,  and  there 
has  fallen  upon  its  ruins  from  beholders  a  loud 
laugh  of  ridicule. 

Begin  ten  times,  begin  a  hundred  times  with 
all  the  aids  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  yet  I 
defy  you  to  end  in  any  other  thing  than  a 
celebrity  of  extravagance.  Now,  of  all  these 
powers  so  exceedingly  powerless  to  execute 
such  a  work,  not  one  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  nor  to  those  whom  he 
sent  into  the  world.  Was  the  power  of  the 
sword  at  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
establishment  of  his  ideas?  Was  the  power 
of  wealth,  of  laws,  of  science,  of  the  Word? 
And  those  whom  he  sent,  were  they  poten- 
tates, were  they  rich,  were  they  learned,  were 
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they  orators?  But  to  delay  longer  on  this 
would  be  foolish.  It  is  evident  that  the  propa- 
gators of  Christianity  had  none  of  these  ad- 
vantages; and  had  they  possessed  them  all 
they  could  not  have  succeeded,  because  between 
the  cause  and  effect  there  remained  as  an  in- 
vincible obstacle  an  infinite  disproportion. 
Armed  with  the  sword,  with  gold,  with  influ- 
ence, with  science,  with  the  Word,  they  would 
not  have  succeeded;  deprived  of  all  these,  how 
could  they?  Powerful  according  to  the  world, 
they  would  have  stranded;  feeble,  what  could 
they  have  done?  And  they  were  feeble,  they 
were  feebleness  itself,  and  feebleness  face  to 
face  with  all  powers.  Yea,  they  were  less  than 
feebleness,  they  were  according  to  the  world, 
absolutely  nothing,  and  this  is  why  Christ  chose 
them  to  destroy  that  which  was — ea  quae  non 
sunt  elegit,  ut  ea  quae  sunt  destrueret.  Never 
can  be  comprehended  all  the  divinity  there  is 
demonstrated  in  this  choice  of  feebleness  in 
order  to  confound  strength,  and  above  all  this 
calling  of  that  which  was  nothing  in  order  to 
cast  down  that  which  was  every  thing — ea  quae 
non  sunt  elegit.  The  choice  alone  was  a  mira- 
cle, but  the  success  is  the  wonderful  multiplied 
by  the  wonderful. 

And  yet  with  this  superabundance  of  evi- 
dence and  accumulation  of  light  there  are  men 
who  declare  that  they  see  here  no  sign  of 
Divinity.  To  hear  them  there  was  no  Divin- 
ity needed  in  order  to  insure  the  triumph  of 
Christ.  His  work  appeared  as  the  ripe  fruit 
of  centuries,  and  he  had  only  to  reach  forth 
his  hand  and  gather  it.  A  profound  sympathy 
every-where  assured  him  of  an  easy  triumph; 
the  world  leaned  toward  him  in  its  aspirations, 
in  its  ideas,  in  its  wants,  and  he  came  at  the 
precise  hour  which  corresponded  to  the  ideas, 
aspirations,  and  wants  of  the  world.  A  vague 
breath  of  renovation  traversed  the  age  cotem- 
porary  with  his  preaching,  and  something 
moved  itself  in  the  bosom  of  humanity,  calling 
an  unknown  one,  who  was  soon  going  to  dis- 
engage himself  from  the  cloud  which  vailed 
the  future  and  obscured  the  present.  The 
world  was  disgusted,  weary,  dying;  in  its  ex- 
haustion and  its  agonies  it  cried  aloud  for  a 
liberator,  and  it  felt  ready  to  cast  itself  into 
the  arms  of  the  first  reformer  who  would  prom- 
ise to  save  it.  Christ  presented  himself  at  the 
decisive  moment;  he  had  the  chance.  All  was 
ready  for  a  radical  reform  to  accomplish  it,  a 
man  only  was  wanting;  Jesus  Christ  was  that 
man,  and  behold  how,  without  being  a  God,  he 
has  succeeded! 

These  refrains  of  religious  philosophies,  and 
these    would-be    historic    reviews    have    been 


repeated  so  often  that  perhaps  there  may  be 
some  of  you  too  much  disposed  to  believe  that 
such  things  are  not  without  some  foundation. 
Alas!  we  have  too  much  lost  on  this  point  the 
true  meaning  of  history.  Not  only  did  Christ 
not  have  for  the  success  of  his  work  the  com- 
plicity of  the  age,  but  he  has  met  every-where 
around  him,  in  Judea  and  out  of  Judea,  in  the 
entire  world,  indeed,  only  a  radical  antagonism 
to  the  work  he  meditates. 

Where,  then,  I  pray  you,  is  this  sympathy 
which  makes  the  world  come  naturally  to 
Christ  and  opens  the  road  to  his  designs? 
Where  do  you  find  here  in  the  nature  of 
things — that  is  to  say,  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
infant  Christianity  and  of  the  world  cotempo- 
rary  with  its  cradle — the  reason  of  this  mutual 
attraction?  And  where  in  history  have  you 
met  the  witness  of  it?  What!  a  mutual  sym- 
pathy between  the  doctrine  of  the  reformer  and 
the  world  to  be  reformed — a  mutual  attraction? 
You  must  have  forgotten  that  between  the 
new  doctrine  which  demanded  the  right  of 
reigning  and  the  ancient  world  which  did  not 
wish  to  perish  there  was  a  deadly  opposition. 
What  did  the  Reformer  desire  after  all?  He 
desired  among  other  things  these  three:  to 
rule  intelligences  by  the  law  of  belief,  to  rule 
hearts  by  the  law  of  brotherly  love,  to  rule 
actions  by  the  law  of  self-mortification ;  these 
three  words  form  an  epitome  of  the  whole,  for 
these  three  laws  constitute  the  fundamental 
legislation  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  resume 
of  the  evangelical  chart:  to  believe  the  Word 
in  abdicating  one's  own ;  to  love  one's  brother's 
in  renouncing  one's  self;  to  mortify  self  in  sac- 
rificing its  pleasures  and  inclinations.  To  which 
of  these  three  did  the  humanity  of  that  time 
reveal  itself  in  sympathy?  Was  it  to  the  law 
of  belief?  But  to  believe  because  a  man  had 
spoken  was  a  thing  unheard  of;  they  did  not 
believe  the  word  of  a  master — each  one  be- 
lieved his  own,  and  was  amenable  only  to  him- 
self. To  what  was  humanity  in  sympathy? 
Was  it  with  the  proclamation  of  the  law  of 
love,  the  doctrine  of  fraternity?  But  this  was 
the  one  great  question,  how  to  make  this  sub- 
lime thing  comprehended  and  received  by  the 
heathen  world.  Fraternity  ignored  as  a  right 
was  every-where  outraged  in  practice;  the  idea 
even  did  not  exist;  the  word  fraternitas  signi- 
fied only  relationship  and  unity  of  blood;  be- 
yond this  it  was  used  only  in  irony.  Once 
again,  with  what  did  the  humanity  cotempo- 
rary  with  Christ  reveal  itself  in  sympathy? 
Perhaps  it  was  with  the  law  of  mortification 
preached  by  his  austere  doctrine.  No,  this 
word   in   the   language  of  the   people   had   no 
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meaning  or  it  merely  signified  to  die  physic- 
ally. But  this  sublime  and  transcendent  death, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  evangelical  morality, 
wholly  escaped  the  then  living  generations, 
and  there  was  no  word  to  express  it.  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  law  of  mortification !  How,  I 
pray  you,  could  the  pagan  world  have  been  so, 
since  you  yourself,  after  eighteen  hundred  years 
of  Christianity,  have  such  an  apathy  to  this 
sovereign  law  of  Christianity?  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  idea  of  founding  a  new 
society  upon  belief,  brotherly  love,  and  self- 
mortification  was  unknown  then,  wholly  un- 
known. To  say  this  is  not  enough.  Not  only 
was  there  between  Christ  and  the  world  the 
unknown,  the  uncomprehended,  and  conse- 
quently the  unacceptable,  but  there  was  an- 
other thing,  there  was  a  positive,  burning,  and 
universal  repulsion,  there  was  an  insuperable 
abyss.  The  pride  of  reason  repelled  the  humil- 
ity of  faith,  a  monstrous  egotism  repelled  the 
dogma  of  fraternity,  and  unnamed  debaucher- 
ies the  mortification  of  self.  Then  between 
the  world  and  Christ  there  was  another  thing 
which  would  naturally  conflict  with  his  mis- 
sion; this  was  war — war  continual,  war  always; 
and,  far  from  finding  in  his  conquering  march 
sympathies  already  to  tender  him  the  hand,  he 
could  expect  only  to  meet  hates  ready  to  cross 
the  sword  upon  his  breast.  Certainly  three 
centuries  of  bloody  persecution  and  more  than 
a  million  of  martyrs  slain  by  atrocious  punish- 
ments have  told  in  unmistakable  terms  what 
this  pretended  sympathy  of  cotemporary  hu- 
manity was.  Why,  if  Christianity  responded 
by  all  its  doctrines  and  precepts  to  all  the 
aspirations  of  mankind,  why  this  war  of  ex- 
termination against  Christianity?  Why  was 
the  earth  every-where  steeped  in  the  blood  of 
our  Christians?  Why  both  these  ragings  of 
the  nations  and  these  conspiracies  of  the  peo- 
ple? Why  have  the  kings  and  princes  of  the 
earth  leagued  against  the  Lord  and  his  Christ? 
Why,  finally,  if  the  entire  world  leaned  toward 
Christ  and  his  doctrine,  why  upon  all  sides  the 
blood  of  his  followers  shed  by  the  rage  of  the 
entire  world? 


The  following  advice  was  given  in  a  let- 
ter to  John  Wesley  from  his  mother:  "Take 
this  rule:  whatever  weakens  your  reason,  im- 
pairs the  tenderness  of  your  conscience,  ob- 
scures your  sense  of  God,  or  takes  off  the 
relish  for  spiritual  things,  in  short,  whatever 
increases  the  strength  of  your  body  over  your 
mind,  that  thing  is  sin  to  you,  however  inno- 
cent it  may  be  in  itself." 


THE  SEEPENT  IN  MYTHOLOGY. 


BY    SOPHIA    VAN    MATB1 


A  CERTAIN  repulsiveness  belongs  forever 
to  the  race  of  serpents.  There  is  enmity 
between  us  and  them — enmity  deep  and  last- 
ing, and  ever  ready  of  manifestation.  We 
wander  some  sunny  day  in  such  a  place  as 
gentle  Edmund  Spenser  loved, 

*'  Where  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade, 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attemper  sweet," 

when  suddenly  amid  this  loveliness  a  loathly, 
creeping  serpent  emerges  from  the  depths  of 
some  hollow  tree  to  writhe  away  in  the  Sum- 
mer sunshine.  Or  down  in  some  deep,  stony 
ravine,  where  overhanging  trees  keep  out  the 
day's  full  light,  we  come  upon  a  little  ribbed 
snake  that  leaves  the  warm  blood  curdling  in 
our  veins  as  it  crawls  away.  The  dull  yet 
fascinated  feeling  of  disgust  lingers  long  after, 
while  a  hundred  tales  that  thrilled  us  once  in 
childhood  renew  their  strange  and  horrible 
charm.  We  dream  once  more  of  great  boa-con- 
strictors crushing  man  and  horse  with  one  dread 
contraction,  of  cobra  capellos  winding  stealthily 
around  the  victim's  arm  and  waiting  the  instant 
to  dart  their  fangs  into  the  swollen  vein,  or  of 
rattlesnakes  shaking  their  calendar  tails  and 
threatening  the  bare  feet  of  some  heated  hay- 
maker. We  remember  the  day  when  innocent 
Eve  sat  beneath  the  forbidden  tree  and  listened 
to  those  hateful  arguments  which  wrought  her 
woe.  Was  this  beguiling  creature,  in  whom, 
although  animated  by  the  Prince  of  Art,  there 
could  still  have  been  no  repulsiveness,  the 
serpent  that  we  know?  Shall  we  not  rather 
adopt  the  theory  of  certain  geologists,  who  con- 
sider that  it  was  then  not  only  the  wisest  but 
the  noblest  in  form  and  carriage  of  all  the 
brute  tenants  of  the  garden,  and  that  the  fall 
from  its  early  beauty  and  majesty  was  no  less 
than  that  of  unhappy  Eve  herself?  "Upon 
thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,"  was  his  curse,  just  as 
Adam's  obligation  to  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  implied  a  previous  exemp- 
tion from  such  a  necessity.  How  well  has 
that  triple  and  fearful  curse  been  fulfilled! 
Enmity  most  deadly  is  between  the  race  of 
man  and  the  race  of  the  serpent.  The  child, 
the  maiden,  and  the  woman  shrink  from  it  in 
terror;  the  man  and  the  boy  seek  instruments 
of  death  to  their  degraded  foe,  and  then  cry, 
"Jo  triumphe!" 

Art,  however,  has  given  to  the  serpent  a 
certain  position  and  dignity  which  our  natural 
repugnance  denies  it  in  nature.     The  ancients 
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did  not  disdain  to  invest  the  countenances  of 
their  sculptured  gods  with  the  traits  of  those 
animals  which  most  resembled  them  in  charac- 
ter. Thus  to  the  countenance  of  the  Olympian 
Jove  was  added  the  arrangement  of  hair  and 
expression  of  the  lion,  greatly  enhancing  the 
dignity  and  majesty  of  his  aspect.  Upon  the 
face  of  a  Triton  were  placed,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  the  eyebrows,  small  fins,  in  order  to 
signify  its  aquatic  nature.  So  is  the  swift, 
gliding  motion  of  the  serpent  not  without  a 
certain  beauty,  and  it  may  without  difficulty 
recall  our  fancies  of  the  movements  of  the 
gods. 

One  who  has  critically  discussed  the  subject 
of  ancient  art  says:  "  Pherycides,  one  of  the 
oldest  Greek  poets,  seems  to  have  intended  to 
express  this  light  and  gliding  movement  in  the 
snake  form  which  he  gave  to  the  deities.  The 
step  of  the  Vatican  Apollo  floats,  as  it  were, 
in  the  air;  he  touches  not  the  earth  with  the 
sole  of  his  foot." 

The  mythologists,  who  used  fables  and  sym- 
bols to  illustrate  Divine  truth  by  employing 
two  of  the  less  prominent  qualities  of  the  ser- 
pent, have  made  it  the  emblem  of  youth  and 
of  immortality;  of  youth,  since,  by  casting  its 
skin,  it  reappears  clothed  in  all  its  early 
smoothness  and  freshness,  and  of  immortality, 
since  it  retains  life  even  after  being  divided, 
and  what  seems  certain  death  is  only  adding 
another  life.  I  have  seen  this  emblem  in  a 
German  Roman  Catholic  church,  to  which  all 
the  time-worn  and  time-honored  customs  of 
the  mother  country  had  been  transported. 
The  brown  dress,  and  cape,  and  cord  of  the 
Franciscan  monk,  the  bright,  ill-tinted  paint- 
ings, and  rough  engravings,  and  flaxen-haired 
madonnas  made  it  seem  like  a  church  of  those 
old,  old  cities  on  the  Rhine.  Beneath  a  wooden 
crucifix  of  the  Savior  nailed  to  the  wall,  with 
mimic  blood  streaming  from  imaginary  veins, 
was  a  bracket  upon  which  lay  an  empty  skull 
with  the  skeleton  serpent  coiled  around  it, 
representing,  no  doubt,  the  emblems  of  mor- 
tality and  of  immortality.  So  have  the  old 
mythologic  fables  permeated  all  the  distant 
rills  of  society,  and  a  thousand  years  after 
their  mystic  glory  has  departed  teach  the 
sober-fancied  Dutchman  no  less  than  they  once 
taught  the  poetic  Greek.  In  this  character  of 
emblem  to  youth  and  immortality  the  serpent 
was  employed  as  an  accessory  symbol  to  almost 
every  heathen  deity.  It  is  the  constant  at- 
tendant of  Hygeia.  There  is  an  engraving  of 
a  fine  statue  of  this  goddess  in  which  a  large 
serpent  falls  from  her  left  shoulder  down  the 
arm   and  drinks   from  a  small  vase  which  she 


holds  in  the  other  hand.  iEsculapius  was  wor- 
shiped either  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  or 
else,  like  the  goddess  of  health,  caressing  it  or 
coiling  its  folds  around  him.  Serpents  are 
always  found  on  the  aegis  of  Minerva  as  they 
form  the  hair  of  Medusa.  It  may  be  that  in 
this  instance  they  symbolize  that  wisdom  or 
caution  which  would  afford  surer  protection 
than  even  the  breast-plate  itself.  A  statue  of 
Minerva  found  at  Ostia  in  1797,  a  companion 
to  the  previous-mentioned  one  of  Hygeia,  has 
small  snakes  for  the  fringe  of  the  aegis  she 
wears.  This  excellent  work  of  art  is  supposed 
to  be  a  copy  of  that  statue  wrought  by  Phidias 
for  the  temple  in  the  Acropolis.  It  is  of  the 
heroic  size.  The  goddess  stands  leaning  lightly 
upon  the  long  spear  in  her  left  hand,  while  in 
her  right  she  bears  a  small  image.  The  hel- 
met, ornamented  with  a  gryphon  between  two 
sphinxes,  is  upon  her  head,  and  her  aspect  is 
earnest  and  serene.  The  Greeks  employed  the 
serpent  as  a  sign  of  consecration  when  deify- 
ing the  images  of  departed  heroes.  The  Tar- 
tar bears  a  coiled  snake  into  battle  placed  on 
the  top  of  his  standard,  and  Macha  Alio,  his 
god  of  life  and  death,  is  represented  with  ser- 
pents twining  around  him  to  express  the  first 
of  these  attributes,  and  a  string  of  skulls 
hanging  at  his  side  to  express  the  second. 

But  to  make  it  the  emblem  of  life,  and 
youth,  and  immortality  was  not  the  only  use 
to  which  mythology  applied  the  serpent.  It 
was  assigned  also  its  natural  position  as  the 
symbol  and  accessory  of  all  vile  and  horrible 
personification.  Envy  wore  them  hissing  in 
her  hair  and  circling  her  waist  in  place  of  a 
girdle. 

"  Mad  Discord  there  her  snaky  tresses  tore," 

says  Virgil.  The  Furies  are  generally  repre- 
sented with  snakes  upon  their  heads  and 
torches  and  whips  of  scorpions  in  their  hands. 
"The  Furies,  in  common  with  the  other  in- 
ferior goddesses,  graces,  houris,  nymphs,  etc., 
are  represented  as  beautiful  young  virgins." 
"  Virgins  ever  young,"  they  are  called  by 
Sophocles,  though  why  these  dread  sisters — 
Dirae  the  Greeks  expressly  named  them — 
should  ever  have  been  imagined  in  other  forms 
than  those  of  such  beings  as  Macbeth  met  on 
the  wild  heath, 

"  So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  of  earth, 
And  yet  are  on  't," 

appears  somewhat  mysterious  to  us.  But  to 
the  ancients  the  gods  were  ever  young  because 
immortal,  and  art  refused  to  array  them  in  any 
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other  robe  than  that  of  grace  and  beauty. 
More  than  one  inheritance  from  the  past  rep- 
resents even  Medusa  as  beautiful.  There  is  a 
famous  intaglio  by  Solon  now  in  the  Florentine 
Museum,  an  engraving  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  Winckleman's  History  of  Ancient  Art.  The 
sculpture  is  small  and  very  beautiful,  as  even 
the  engraving  will  show,  the  small  serpents 
twining  in  the  tresses  of  her  hair  adding  un- 
expectedly to  its  beauty.  The  fable  concern- 
ing Medusa,  one  of  the  three  Gorgon  sisters, 
is,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Phorcus,  and 
that  after  his  death  she  assumed  the  govern- 
ment and  the  command  of  the  army.  She 
attacked  the  army  of  Perseus,  who  had  been 
sent  to  make  war  with  her  by  Minerva,  and 
was  slain.  He  thought  her  so  beautiful  that 
he  cut  off  her  head  to  show  to  the  Greeks,  and 
afterward  presented  it  to  Minerva,  who  wore 
it  upon  her  breastplate. 

Poetry  and  sculpture  have  combined  to  ren- 
der the  fable  of  Laocoon  immortal.  The  mag- 
nificent sculpture  in  the  Vatican  selects  the 
fearful  moment  when  Laocoon  and  his  sons 
writhe  within  the  coils  of  the  ministers  of 
Neptune's  wrath.  The  marvelous  anatomy  of 
the  bodies,  the  fearful  grace  and  strength  of 
those  serpentine  coils,  the  agony  which  every 
muscle  bespeaks,  makes  this  statue  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  living  image  of  agony 
wrought  from  the  dull  and  soulless  stone.  Not 
less  grand  than  the  sculpture  is  Virgil's  de- 
scription of  that  previous  moment  when  the 
dread  monsters  of  the  deep  advance  over  the 
smooth  and  calm  sea.  Greek  and  Trojan  sus- 
pend each  hostile  demonstration  to  behold 
them.  The  spiral  coils  of  their  long  bodies 
lash  the  soft  waves  into  white  foam  behind 
them  as  they  swim.  Their  heads  rise  above 
the  water,  their  glaring  eyes  are  spotted  with 
fire  and  blood,  their  tongues  lick  their  hiss- 
ing mouths.  What  fearful  fascination  in  this 
picture! 

These  are  the  dreams  of  an  age  long  since 
gone  by,  an  age  of  dreams,  which  we  scruple 
not  to  scorn  as  fanciful  and  puerile.  And  yet 
perhaps  the  practical  extreme  to  which  we 
have  gone  is  not  better.  We  are  eminently 
utilitarians,  and  live  in  an  age  of  the  world 
when  events  of  the  grandest  character  trans- 
pire with  astonishing  rapidity.  We  have  pene- 
trated so  many  secrets  and  discovered  the  prac- 
tical cause  of  so  many  wonders  that  we  forget 
there  is  still  a  region — a  region  of  signs  and 
wonders — into  which  we  may  not  as  yet  enter. 
We  forget  that  all  things  are  now  to  us  but 
emblems  and  symbols.  The  old  Greeks  and 
Egyptians  fabled  and  dreamed  too  much,  but 


we  too  little.  The  meteor  of  a  starry  Novem- 
ber night  may  shine  a  moment,  and  when  the 
bright  track  is  darkened  we  do  not  say  with 
them  of  old,  "  the  gods  have  spoken,"  "  it  is  a 
sign,"  "some  great  event  will  happen;"  but 
"  it  is  an  aerolite,"  "  a  meteoric  stone,"  "  what 
loss?"  "  who  loses?'*  Not  so  the  ancients,  and 
especially  the  ancient  Greeks.  Plad  a  meteor 
like  that  of  1860  shone  in  their  sky,  would 
they  not  have  looked  up  and  lifted  up  their 
heads  and  thought  that  the  time  of  their  re- 
demption drew  nigh?  In  these  latter  days, 
amid  these  stupendous  and  marching  events, 
imagination  has  no  season  of  rest  for  her  quiet, 
contemplative  dreams.  Reality  is  too  wonder- 
ful to  need  the  aid  of  fancy  for  her  embellish- 
ment. We  draw  no  horoscopes  from  the  angles 
of  the  stars,  we  have  no  image  of  our  God 
upon  which  to  exercise  combining  or  creative 
art.  Least  of  all,  do  we  continue  the  study 
of  symbols  down  to  the  low  type  of  animal 
life  belonging  to  the  serpent.  And  yet  this 
study  of  the  use  which  mythology,  and  poetry, 
and  art  have  continually  made  of  it  reveals  a 
certain  quality  of  mind  which  it  were  well  to 
perceive  more  frequently  in  these  latter  days. 
See  how  these  priests,  and  poets,  and  artists 
often  in  that  early  day  combined  in  one  per- 
son, pass  by  the  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  serpent — its  glassy  eye  and  slimy  skin,  its 
horrid  head  and  poisonous  fang — to  make  it 
the  chosen  emblem  of  lovely  youth  and  infinite 
immortality.  They  twine  it  round  the  lovely 
and  perfect  form  of  Hygeia,  or  place  the  hand 
of  iEseulapius  caressingly  upon  its  hooded  head; 
they  write  the  sacred  epitaph  upon  its  sculp- 
tured form;  they  wreathe  its  coils  on  the  stand- 
ard of  victory;  they  make  it  the  companion 
of  the  glorious  god  of  day,  and  place  it  as  a 
foil  or  contrast  around  the  dread  emblem  of 
mortality — the  skeleton  head.  Say  not  that 
these  are  childish  fancies,  fables  transmitted  to 
us  from  that  past  time  when  the  world  was 
young. 

But  youth  is  pleasant,  and  there  is  some- 
thing of  its  joyous  and  happy  faculty  in  this 
strange  elevation  of  the  despised  and  hated 
serpent,  something  of  that  sublimation  of  spirit 
which  aids  the  patriot  in  the  dread  hour  of 
battle,  looking  away  from  the  hideous  and 
visible  realities  of  war  to  see  the  angelic  form 
of  Liberty  floating  in  the  ambient  air,  forever 
young  and  forever  immortal. 


The   way  to   gain   a  good   reputation   : 
endeavor  to  be  what  you  desire  to  appear. 
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INCONSTANCY. 

BY     A  V  A  N  E  L  I,  E     L.     HOLMES. 

BY    EEV.    JAMES    STEPHENSOH. 

Wait  is  a  weary  word. 

I  LAY  in  the  shade  of  an  elm  one  day 

How  often  we  wait  till  all  is  gone, 

And  watched  the  young  south  winds  as  they 

Till  the  joys  we  wait  to  clasp  are  flown, 

Courted  and  kissed  a  rose  of  May 

Till  our  hopes  are  dead  in  their  beautiful  bloom, 

Which  grew  at  my  side, 

And  we  sit  and  sigh  above  their  tonibl 

Fairer  than  any  human  bride. 

Wait  is  a  weary  word. 

So  soft  and  sweet  was  their  tone  of  love 
It  seemed  like  music  from  above, 

Wait  is  a  sorrowful  word. 

Or  the  voice  of  a  distant  dove 

How  often  we  wait  till  life  is  drear, 

In  some  solitude 

Bereft  of  the  ties  that  make  it  dear, 

Cooing  over  her  infant  brood. 

Till  the  hands  are  cold  that  we  wait  to  grasp, 

Till  the  forms  are  laid  low  that  we  wait  to  clasp, 

The  face  of  the  rose  took  a  deeper  hue 

Till  the  lips  are  mute  that  we  wait  to  kiss, 

As  the  young  winds,  whispering,  nearer  drew 

■ 

And  this  beautiful  world  is  robbed  of  blissl 

With  vows  and  a  pledge  untrue: 

Wait  is  a  sorrowful  word. 

"  Witness,  thou  sun, 

That  we,  the  rose  and  the  winds,  are  one." 

Wait  is  a  lonely  word. 

I  lay  in  the  shade  of  the  elm  again 

How  often  we  turn  from  the  fireside  warm 

Ere  the  moon  of  the  month  began  to  wane, 

And  gaze  out  into  the  night  and  storm, 

But  I  looked  for  the  rose  in  vain — 

Waiting  in  vain  for  coming  feet, 

Neglected  and  dead 

Yearning  in  vain  for  a  greeting  sweet, 

Were  its  petals  pale  in  their  bridal  bed. 

While  the  feet  are  at  rest  and  the  form  is  low 

On  the  battle-sod  beneath  the  snow! 

And  the  winds  as  they  hoarsely  hurried  by 

Wait  is  a  lonely  word. 

Had  not  for  the  lost  a  single  sigh; 
How  much  like  cruel  man,  thought  I — 

Wait  is  a  pitiful  word. 

Love's  sweetest  breath 

I  have  seen  a  child  with  tearful  eye 

He  changes  oft  to  the  blast  of  death. 

Waiting  in  hope  of  the  "by  and  by;" 

I  have  seen  it  sob  when  it  waited  in  vain, 

"^* 

And  I  've  thought  how  often  with  anxious  brain 

We  "  children  of  larger  growth  "  must  wait 
For  the  promised  joys  that  come  too  late; 

SPIRIT  VOICES. 

Wait  is  a  pitiful  word. 
Wait  is  a  fatal  word. 

BT    MISS    HANNAH    A.     FOSTEB. 

When  the  evening  shades  are  creeping 

There  are  hearts  that  have  waited  in  vain,  in  vain 

Silently  o'er  vale  and  hill, 

For  a  dear  one's  smile  to  return  again, 

And  the  stars  above  are  keeping 

Too  proud  to  be  humble  and  say  forgive, 

Tireless  watch  o'er  earth  so  still, 

When  that  word  alone  could  make  them  live; 

Spirits  from  the  bending  willow, 

Waiting  to  see  the  storm  sweep  past, 

Swayed  by  zephyrs  to  and  fro, 

And  the  sun  of  affection  return  at  last; 

Nightly  seek  my  lonely  pillow 

Wait  is  a  fatal  word. 

With  their  whispers  soft  and  low, 
Breathing  strains  of  long  ago. 

Wait  is  a  deathful  word. 

Strange,  sweet  music,  sometimes  bringing 

How  many  a  soul  has  wrecked  its  peace, 

From  my  heart  an  answering  sigh, 
Sometimes  gently,  sweetly  singing 

And  rashly  lost  a  heaven  of  bliss, 
By  waiting  a  "more  convenient"  time 

Childhood's  early  lullaby. 
Joyous,  then,  I  seek  a  token 

Of  the  being  whom  they  sing, 
But  the  charm  is  rudely  broken, 

And  no  loving  form  they  bring, 

To  seek  reprieve  for  folly  and  crime, 

By  bidding  the  spirit,  "  Go  thy  way, 

I  will  attend  thee  another  day!" 

Wait  is  a  deathful  word. 

Wait!  0,  the  fearful  word! 

But  depart  on  viewless  wing. 

The  reef  where  a  thousand  hopes  are  wrecked, 

Even  now  those  spirit  voices 

Where  a  thousand  bright  careers  are  checked, 

Fall  upon  my  list'ning  ear, 

Where  hearts  and  lives  are  robbed  of  bliss, 

And  my  saddened  heart  rejoices 

Where  joy  is  turned  into  wretchedness, 

As  their  welcome  strains  I  hear; 

Where  a  thousand  lives  that  might  be  grand 

And  I  catch  from  one  long-cherished 

Lie  wrecked  and  useless  upon  the  strand; 

Tones  of  love  that  well  I  know, 

Father  in  heaven,  may  I  never  wait 

Till  I  quite  forget  she  perished, 

Till  the  work  of  my  life  is  begun  too  late! 

And  with  tears  was  buried  low 

Wait!  't  is  a  fearful  word! 

'Neath  the  willow  long  ago. 
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MARGAEET  CEAITH. 


BT    TIKOINIA    F.    TOWNSBND. 


SHE  came  out  of  the  farm-house  and  stood 
by  the  gate  looking  off  at  the  mountains; 
and  there  was  something  in  the  swift  move- 
ment of  one  hand  as  it  clutched  the  top  rail 
and  in  the  gesture  with  which  the  other  pushed 
away  the  hair  from  her  forehead,  which  to  a 
keen  observer  would  have  indicated  both  char- 
acter and  individuality. 

Such  an  evening  one  would  not  be  likely  to 
see  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  and 
an  artist,  poet,  tourist  of  any  sort  would  have 
gone  hundreds  of  miles  for  the  view  which  in 
that  hour  unrolled  itself  to  the  gaze  of  this 
woman.  To  the  north  and  the  south  of  her, 
to  the  east  and  the  west,  rose  the  mountains, 
stern,  solemn,  awful,  closing  the  valley  all 
around,  and  seeming  to-night  to  wall  it  in 
from  the  great  world  outside  in  an  eternal 
calm  and  isolation. 

The  night  was  early  in  September,  and  the 
day  had  been  unusually  warm,  and  even  now 
the  air  had  a  soft  moistness  in  it,  and  the  winds 
which  raced  and  rioted  among  the  leaves  had 
a  pleasant  sound  like  the  dash  of  waves  on 
the  beach.  The  low  yet  strong,  joyous  note  in 
them  was  sweeter  than  music  to  one  who  ha.d 
ears  to  hear  and  interpret  its  inner  meaning, 
as  it  wandered  and  trailed,  as  it  leaped  and 
laughed  up  and  down  the  mountains,  where  no 
man's  foot  had  ever  trod. 

Overhead  the  stars  shone  between  the  clouds, 
which  spread  out  their  gray  and  silver  fleeces 
along  the  blue;  and  while  this  woman  gazed  a 
soft  crystal  light  began  to  pervade  the  sky  and 
touch  with  its  mystery  of  glory  the  crest  of 
pines  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Just  over 
it  rested  a  black  cloud  with  a  white  radiance 
growing  slowly  alpng  the  outer  edges,  bringing 
out  in  sharper  contrast  that  black  gulf  at  the 
center.  And  so  the  light  grew,  and  grew  as 
one  might  fancy  it  would  in  a  vision,  spread- 
ing down  the  mountain  till  it  reached  the  hem 
of  its  garment;  and  the  woman  stood  there  by 
the  gate  watching  belr'.nd  and  below  in  the 
darkness  for  the  glory  that  was  to  be  revealed, 
as  those  who  love  God  watch  and  wait  in  the 
darkness  and  griefs  of  this  world  for  the  joy, 
rest,  and  glory  that  are  to  come. 

And  at  last  over  the  mountains  came  the 
moon  with  a  slow,  royal,  serene  movement, 
while  the  clouds,  flooded  with  a  silver  glory, 
wrapped  themselves  in  white  banners  around 
her,  and  trailed  their  pennons  all  along  the 
mountains  and  caught  their  drooping  folds  in 


among  the  trees.  And  slowly  and  royally  the 
moon  swept  on,  and  the  clouds  closed  their 
white-plumed  forces  about  her  path,  while  she 
looked  down  on  the  awful  mountains  and  on 
the  valley  that  lay  asleep  at  their  feet,  and  on 
the  woman  more  and  greater  than  all  these 
who  stood  watching  at  the  gate  with  her  face 
upturned,  and  a  solemn  hush  and  reverence 
pervading  it  as  though  God  had  spoken  to  her. 
And  had  she  felt  beyond  the  visible  glory  the 
greater  invisible  glory  of  the  Father's  smile? 
This  vision  of  his  power  and  beauty  was  a 
witness  to  her  of  his  eternal  care  and  love. 
How  her  hungry,  sick,  thirsty  heart  lingered 
and  drank,  and  feasted  on  the  blessed  springs 
there  are  in  that  last  word! 

This  day  had  been  a  dark  one  to  her,  for 
sometimes — happy  are  you,  0  reader,  if  it  be 
not  the  case  with  you  also — this  woman's  heart 
and  faith  failed  her.  The  clouds  wrapped  her 
soul  in  their  thick  darkness.  Awful  doubts 
bore  in  upon  it — doubts  of  God,  of  eternity, 
of  life  and  death  that  sent  down  their  fear  and 
chill  to  the  very  roots  of  her  being. 

She  wondered  then  if  he  really  thought  of  or 
cared  for  her,  and  sometimes,  with  a  cold  shud- 
der almost,  if  he  really  lived  at  all,  for  how 
then  could  he  sit  up  there  in  his  eternal 
strength  and  calm  and  know  how  the  slow, 
dreary  days  went  over  her  one  by  one,  each 
seeming  heavier  and  harder  than  the  other, 
and  all  of  this  her  prayer  had  been,  "  Help, 
God,  for  the  waters  are  come  into  my  soul." 
For  the  woman,  gazing  up  there  at  the  moon, 
had  had  terrible  griefs;  the  plowshares  had  cut 
down  into  all  the  pleasant  places  of  her  life 
and  left  them  barren  and  desolate.  She  thought 
God  had  dealt  with  her  in  some  strange,  ex- 
ceptional way — you  know  we  are  all  apt  to  in 
our  troubles — and  there  were  many  times  when 
the  burden  of  her  life  seemed  so  heavy  to 
carry  that  she  wished  she  could  lay  it  down  in 
the  grave. 

But  now  these  doubts  and  fears,  this  faint- 
ing of  body  and  spirit  seemed  to  vanish  away 
in  this  visible  glory  and  revelation  of  God. 
He  was  there,  beyond  it  all,  greater  than  all, 
with  his  heart  of  eternal,  brooding  tenderness. 
The  long  rustle  of  the  winds,  the  eternal 
mountains,  the  moon  and  the  stars  all  declared 
him;  her  Father  in  heaven  brought  to  her  soul 
his  message  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  lived 
and  reigned,  and  all  the  long,  sad  mystery  of 
her  life  should  yet  be  made  plain,  should  be 
absorbed  in  light  and  peace  absolute,  eternal. 

Tears  filled  and  refilled  this  woman's  eyes; 
the  soft  winds  fluttered  in  her  hair;  the  mouth, 
which  had  settled  into  some  pain  and  repres- 
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sion,  softened  all  its  anthems,  and  a  tender 
sweetness,  much  like  a  child's,  gathered  around 
it.  As  the  moonlight  fell  full  upon  the  face  it 
showed  its  clear,  fine  outlines,  a  little  too  thin, 
and  whatever  bloom  it  had  was  gone  now,  and 
with  it  its  first  youth,  too,  but  a  face  that 
down  into  old  age  would  carry  something  sin- 
gularly interesting  and  attractive. 

I  think  Margaret  Craith  was  wise  when 
trouble  fell  upon  her  to  go  to  the  mountains 
for  help.  In  happier  years  she  had  a  brief, 
fashionable  sojourn  among  them,  flattering 
about  with  a  butterfly  party  of  friends  from 
one  picturesque  point  to  another,  and  yet  she 
must  have  penetrated  deeper  into  the  character 
and  sentiment  of  the  mountains  than  her  com- 
panions, for  one  day,  standing  on  the  veranda 
of  the  Profile  House  and  watching  the  gray 
festoons  of  mist  as  they  fluttered  like  wreaths 
of  smoke  from  tree  to  tree,  she  turned  to  one 
of  her  friends  and  said,  with  a  sudden  serious- 
ness on  that  bright  face  of  hers,  "  I  think  if  I 
was  ever  in  any  great  grief  or  trouble  which 
no  human  love  could  reach  I  should  come  up 
to  these  everlasting  hills  for  help  and  comfort." 

And  years  afterward,  when  the  storm  rose 
and  thundered  over  her  life,  she  had  remem- 
bered this,  and  came  up  here  to  the  quiet  New 
Hampshire  valley  and  the  old  farm-house, 
around  which  stood  in  eternal  watch  the  ever- 
lasting hills  of  God. 

And  as  Margaret  Craith  stood  there  in  the 
white  moonlight  that  folded  the  earth  in  its 
solemn  radiance  she  heard  up  one  of  the  roads 
which  wound  out  like  a  brown  serpent  from 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  the  rumble  of  car- 
riage wheels,  growing  louder  through  the 
plash  of  the  night  winds  among  the  leaves, 
and  in  a  few  moments  a  wagon  came  in  sight, 
a  rough,  heavy,  lumbering  vehicle,  in  which 
were  two  occupants,  brought  out  strongly  in 
the  white  moonlight. 

One  was  a  large,  slouching,  round-shouldered 
man,  the  other  a  little  girl,  whose  small,  thin 
figure  gave  a  general  impression  of  half  a  score 
of  years.  She  sat  there  on  the  same  seat,  but 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  slouching  man,  and 
there  was  something  piteous  in  the  attitude 
of  the  little  tired,  lonely  figure  which  indicated 
to  one  of  swift  instincts  that  she  found  no 
sense  of  shelter  or  protection  in  the  stalwart 
form  by  her  side,  and  that  while,  perhaps, 
wholly  unconscious  of  it  herself,  some  in- 
ward repugnance  and  fear  had  found  expres- 
sion in  the  distance  which  she  kept  between 
them — a  forlorn-looking  little  thing  at  best, 
with  her  faded  sunbonnet  fallen  half  off  her 
head. 


Some  shadow  in  the  road  startled  the  horse, 
and  he  sprang  on  one  side,  eliciting  an  oath 
and  a  sharp  cut  from  the  whip  of  the  driver, 
and  the  little  girl,  startled  from  her  drowsi- 
ness, lifted  her  head  with  a  swift  movement 
which  sent  her  sunbonnet  into  the  road. 

"0,  I  've  lost  my  bonnet!"  she  cried  out  in 
the  quick,  frightened  way  of  a  child. 

"Get  out,  then,  and  pick  it  up,  you,"  ex- 
claimed the  man,  giving  the  girl  a  violent 
jerk,  which  came  very  near  pitching  her  head- 
foremost from  the  wagon,  and  accompanying 
the  movement  with  an  oath. 

You  could  see  the  girl  shrink  and  shiver  in 
every  limb  as  she  groped  her  way  down  and 
picked  up  the  bonnet  from  beneath  the  wheel 
where  it  had  fallen. 

"  That  '11  teach  you  to  look  out  next  time 
and  take  better  care  of  your  traps,"  cutting 
the  child  across  the  shoulders  with  his  whip. 
Brutal  as  the  act  was,  the  blow  was  not  a 
very  heavy  one,  but  the  child's  fright  was 
sharper  than  the  pain,  and  her  outcry  had  a 
pitiful  terror  in  it  like  that  of  some  wounded 
animal,  and  there  followed  a  little  low,  broken, 
half-stifled  sob,  more  pitiful  than  the  cry. 

Margaret  Craith  heard  and  saw  all  standing 
beside  the  gate  in  the  moonlight.  Naturally 
of  a  quick,  impetuous  temperament,  her  own 
grief  had  not  warped  the  generous  sympathies 
of  her  nature.  Any  wrong  done  to  the  weak 
and  helpless  had  from  a  child  roused  all  the 
hot  indignation  of  her  nature.  The  fire  blazed 
in  her  eyes  as  she  beheld  this  outrage;  the 
blood  flamed  into  the  white  cheeks.  She 
opened  the  gate  and  stepped  out  swiftly  and 
lightly  into  the  road,  and  in  a  moment  she 
stood  by  the  wagon,  her  fair  face  in  its  heat 
of  generous  wrath  seeming  almost  like  one 
risen  from  the  dead  to  the  solitary  occupant 
of  the  wagon,  as  the  low,  strong  voice,  with  a 
tremor  of  anger  all  through  it,  addressed  him. 

"  Sir,  I  wish  I  was  a  man,  to  horsewhip  you 
as  you  deserve." 

He  was  a  coward;  men  of  his  type  usually 
are.  She  saw  the  hard,  heavy  face  color  under 
her  fiery  gaze. 

"I  haint  hurt  the  child;  al'ays  makes  a  fuss 
about  a  feather's  weight,"  he  stammered,  half 
apologetically. 

"  Do  n't  tell  me  that,"  said  Margaret,  with  a 
little  swift  movement  of  her  head  that  had 
something  of  the  roused  queen,  for  her  dig- 
nity was  of  that  sort  which  belongs  to  quality 
of  soul.  "  I  heard  what  you  said,  and  I  saw 
the  kick  and  the  blow,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
your  face  that  the  man  who  will  swear  at,  and 
kick,  and  beat  a  helpless  little  child,  as  I  have 
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just  seen  you  do  this  one,  is  a  coward,  a  brute, 
and  a  fiend." 

Her  voice  was  well  poised  as  she  hurled  one 
after  another  the  words  in  his  face;  and  it 
required  some  courage  to  do  it  out  there  in 
that  still  country  road,  for  she  was  a  small 
woman  at  the  best,  and  the  man  held  the  whip 
still  in  his  hand,  and  he  had  an  immense  ad- 
vantage of  physical  force  on  his  side. 

A  dark-red  glow  spread  itself  all  over  his 
coarse  features,  partly  rage,  partly  shame. 

"  If  you  was  a  man,"  fingering  the  whip- 
handle  nervously,  "  I  can  tell  you  you  would  n't 
get  off  quite  so  easy  with  such  talk  as  that." 

"  I  presume  not.  A  man  who  could  degrade 
himself  to  injuring  a  little  child  like  this  would 
be  likely  to  wreak  his  vengeance  wherever  it 
would  be  safe.  The  only  wonder  is  that  you 
let  my  sex  protect  me,  only,"  and  her  eyes  shot 
forth  fire.  "  I  do  n't  think  it  would  be  safe 
in  many  ways  to  strike  me  more  than  once." 

Whether  it  would  or  not  it  was  evident  the 
man  had  no  intention  of  attempting  it.  It 
might  be,  however,  that  Margaret  owed  im- 
punity for  her  boldness  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
farm-house,  which  the  man's  restless  glances 
darting  from  beneath  the  heavy  gray  eyebrows 
must  have  detected. 

"  Come,  Jessie,"  he  said,  attempting  to  carry 
off  the  matter  with  cool  hardiness,  "  we  've 
staid  here  parleying  long  enough.  Jump  in 
now." 

But  his  tone  was  greatly  mollified  from  the 
savage  one  in  which  he  had  first  addressed  her. 
Margaret  took  hold  of  the  little  girl's  hand. 

"  I  will  help  you  in,  my  child,  and  I  hope 
your  father  is  man  enough  to  feel  ashamed  of 
his  conduct  to-night,  and  never  treat  you  in 
this  way  again." 

"  He  is  n't  my  father,"  cried  the  child,  sob- 
bing and  clinging  to  Margaret.  "  My  father  is 
dead." 

Margaret  Craith  drew  the  child  back.  I 
think  she  was  glad  at  that  moment  to  find 
this  man  had  no  claim  on  nor  title  to  the 
girl. 

"No  father?  poor  child!  poor  child!" 

There  was  one  caress  in  her  voice,  another 
in  her  hand  as  it  unconsciously  stroked  the 
small  head,  for  Margaret  Craith  was  thinking 
here  must  be  something  as  lonely  and  desolate 
as  herself. 

"Jump  in,  jump  in,  I  tell  you." 

The  harsh,  peremptory  tones  seemed  to  exer- 
cise some  terrible  power  over  the  child.  She 
sprang  up  as  a  dog  to  the  voice  of  his  master; 
one  foot  was  on  the  wheel  and  the  other  had 
mounted  the  seat,  when  suddenly  she  turned 


around  with  a  swift  impulse  and  reached  out 
her  hands  with  a  bursting  sob  toward  Margaret 
Craith. 

"  0,  I  can  not  go  with  him,  I  can  not  go 
with  him!"  she  said  in  such  a  piteous  way 
that  it  seemed  it  must  have  wrung  tears  from 
any  thing  less  than  stone.  "  Take  me  away 
from  him,"  and  she  reached  out  her  arms  im- 
ploringly toward  Margaret  Craith. 

"  My  child,  my  poor  little  child,  my  heart 
aches  for  you;  but  what  can  I  do?  I  have  no 
power  to  help  you,"  said  the  lady  through  her 
thick  tears. 

The  man  sprang  down  and  seized  the  child's 
arm  roughly. 

"  Get  in  there  in  quick  time  or  you  '11  be 
sorry  for  this.  I  did  n't  think  the  young  'un 
would  dare  to  turn  rebel  right  in  my  face." 

But  the  spirit  of  the  child,  long  cowed  down 
by  fear  and  tyranny,  at  last  asserted  itself. 

"  You  are  a  bad,  cruel,  wicked  man,  farmer 
Hays,"  she  said,  the  small,  thin,  sunbrowned 
face  flashing  its  first  defiance  up  to  his, 
"you  know  you  are.  You  know  you  've 
abused,  and  scolded,  and  whipped  me,  you,  and 
your  wife,  and  Eben,  too,  and  some  day  you 
will  have  to  answer  for  it  when  you  stand  face 
to  face  with  my  poor,  dead  mother." 

Surprise  held  the  man  silent  for  a  moment. 
He  had  not  believed  that  that  small  thing  at 
his  feet  would  ever  have  the  spirit  to  turn  and 
reproach  him  for  his  cruelty.  And  under  all 
his  cowardice  and  tyranny  he  was  superstitious. 
He  winced — Margaret  saw  it — under  her  last 
words,  and  he  only  said,  with  his  face  a  shade 
whiter,  "What  's  got  into  you,  Jessie?" 

But  the  child  had  expended  her  small  force, 
and  was  sobbing  again. 

"  Get  in  there,  Jessie." 

He  touched  her  arm,  neither  hand  nor  voice 
quite  so  rough  as  before,  for  the  face  of  that 
dead  woman  seemed  looking  at  him  beyond 
the  stars — the  face  of  that  dead  woman  with  a 
still,  awful  reproach  in  it.  But  the  child  burst 
away  again  and  threw  herself  upon  Margaret 
Craith  in  a  wild  passion  of  sobs. 

"0,  I  can  not  go  with  you!  Take  me,  lady, 
away  from  him,  take  me  away." 

"  My  child,"  said  Margaret  Craith,  through 
her  tears  again,  "  what  can  I  do  with  you?" 

"Let  me  go  with  you;  let  me  live  with  you, 
and  I  will  work  for  you  day  and  night,  and  I 
know  you  will  be  kind  to  me,  and  may  be  you 
will  love  me  a  little  too,  only  take  me  away 
from  him!" 

The  piteous,  pleading  voice,  the  uplifted 
hands,  the  sobs  breaking  among  all  the  words, 
and  the  small  face  in  the  moonlight  drowned 
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in  tears — do  you  see  it  all  as  Margaret  Craith 
did? 

But  before  she  could  answer  farmer  Hays 
did,  with  his  heavy  hand  on  the  child's 
shoulder. 

"  Jessie,  I  can  't  stand  this  any  longer. 
Jump  into  that  wagon  without  another  word 
or  I  '11  drive  on  without  you,  and  there  '11  be 
an  end  on  't,  and  do  n't  you  ever  dare  to  show 
your  little  whinin'  face  at  my  door  again;  if 
you  do —  " 

Another  oath,  his  passion  getting  the  better 
of  him  again.  But  the  child  clung  sobbing  to 
Margaret's  garments. 

"  Take  me  away  from  him,  0,  do  take  me 
away  from  him!" 

And  Margaret  Craith,  hardly  knowing  what 
she  did  in  the  strong  life  and  pity  of  the 
moment,  said,  "  Leave  the  child  with  me." 

Farmer  Hays  had  evidently  not  expected 
this.  He  seized  the  girl  in  a  grasp  so  rough 
that  she  shrieked  with  the  pain,  trying  to 
wrench  herself  away. 

"  You  do  n't  get  rid  of  me  quite  so  easy  as 
that,  I  '11  show  you,"  and  he  was  about  to 
hurl  the  child  into  the  wagon  when  Margaret 
Craith  sprang  before  him,  her  face  white  almost 
as  dying  faces  are,  but  a  deadly  resolve  flash- 
ing in  her  dark  eyes. 

"  Leave  the  child  with  me,"  she  said.  "  If 
you  lay  your  hand  on  her  I  shall  scream  for 
help,  and  there  are  men  in  the  cottage  yonder 
who  will  spring  to  my  call,  and  I  have  seen 
to-night  what  will  bring  you  into  trouble  be- 
fore any  judge  or  jury  in  the  land." 

The  man's  face  glared  on  her  a  moment,  but 
there  was  a  baffled  look  in  it.  She  saw  that 
he  panted  to  strike  her  to  the  earth,  but  his 
mean  soul  failed  him,  not  because  she  was  a 
woman,  not  because  of  the  dastardly  deed,  but 
because  he  was  afraid — the  mere  base,  dastard- 
ly fear  of  the  coward.  His  hand  dropped,  he 
saw  the  lights  shine  in  the  window  of  the 
cottage,  he  felt  the  force  of  the  woman's  argu- 
ment. 

"  I  wash  my  hands  of  you  from  this  hour, 
you  miserable  little  brat.  But  do  n't  you  ever 
let  me  see  your  face  again,"  said  farmer  Hays, 
and  he  sprang  into  the  wagon  and  drove  away, 
and  Margaret  was  left  alone  in  the  white 
moonlight  with  the  stars  overhead  watching 
in  eternal  patience,  and  the  awful  mountains, 
and  the  winds  plashing  among  the  leaves,  and 
the  little  child  by  her  side  with  the  small 
hand  closed  tightly  in  hers,  as  though  both 
had  been  sculptured  out  of  one  block  of 
marble. 

"  What  had  she  done?" 


Margaret's  thoughts  asked  this  question. 
But  her  lips  asked  another  when  that  little 
wistful  face  looked  up  to  her,  all  broken  up 
with  smiles  and  tears,  with  relief,  joy,  grati- 
tude. 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  child?" 

"Jessie  Burns." 

"And  you  have  no  body  in  the  world  to  go 
to,  to  take  care  of  you?" 

"No  body  but  you.  0,  you  will  let  me  stay, 
you  will  take  care  of  me!" 

She  had  a  tender,  pitiful  soul,  Margaret 
Craith.  She  could  not  resist  that  cry.  One 
moment  she  stood  still  with  her  hand  shading 
her  eyes  and  the  child's  gaze  on  her  face  as 
though  she  waited  for  life  or  death.  Her  in- 
come was  small,  hardly  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  her  own  wants,  which  had  a  very  narrow 
range  now.  But  could  she  leave  this  child, 
this  little  lonely,  desolate,  helpless  orphan, 
clinging  to  her  of  all  the  world,  whom  Provi- 
dence seemed  to  have  brought  to  her  this 
night?  She  looked  up  at  the  stars  and  the 
quiet  moonlight  resting  on  the  mountain  slopes, 
and  then  down  to  the  face  of  the  child. 

"Yes,  I  will  take  care  of  you,"  said  Marga- 
ret Craith,  and  she  said  it  "as  unto  God." 

Then  she  and  the  child  went  into  the  farm- 
house together,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
and  the  mountains  were  alone  with  each  other. 
(to  be  continued.) 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  POPULARITY. 


THE  only  popularity  worth  aspiring  after 
is  a  peaceful  popularity— the  popularity 
of  the  heart — the  popularity  that  is  won  in 
the  bosom  of  families  and  at  the  side  of  death- 
beds. There  is  another,  a  high  and  a  far-sound- 
ing popularity,  which  is  indeed  a  most  worth- 
less article,  felt  by  all  who  have  it  most  to 
be  greatly  more  oppressive  than  gratifying — 
a  popularity  of  stare,  and  pressure,  and  animal 
heat,  and  a  whole  tribe  of  other  annoyances 
which  it  brings  around  the  person  of  its  un- 
fortunate victim — a  popularity  which  rifles 
home  of  its  sweets,  and,  by  elevating  a  man 
above  his  fellows,  places  him  in  a  region  of 
desolation,  where  the  intimacies  of  human 
fellowship  are  unfelt,  and  where  he  stands  a 
conspicuous  mark  for  the  shafts  of  malice, 
and  envy,  and  detraction — a  popularity  which, 
with  its  head  among  storms,  and  its  feet  on 
the  treacherous  quicksands,  has  nothing  to 
lull  the  agonies  of  its  tottering  existence  but 
the  hosannas  of  a  driveling  generation. — Chal- 
mers. 
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LORGNETTE  GLIMPSES  AT  THE  GENIUS  OF  ITALY. 


BT    ELIZABETH    6.    MARTIN. 


IN  the  year  1554,  while  yet  Tasso  was  an  in- 
fant, in  the  arms  of  his  beautiful  mother, 
Porzia  de  Rossi,  we  find  connected  with  the 
ducal  circle  at  Ferrara  a  brilliant  group  of 
amiable  and  learned  persons,  who  were  attract- 
ed thither  by  the  noble  hospitality  of  Renee, 
herself  a  Protestant— daughter  of  Louis  XII, 
King  of  France,  and  wife  of  Hercules,  Duke  of 
Ferrara. 

She  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  rather 
plain  in  personal  appearance,  although  one  of 
her  partial  biographers  says  "she  had  an  agree- 
able expression,  fine  eyes,  beautiful  teeth,  and 
an  air  of  youthful  bloom,  inexpressibly  pleas- 
ing— true,  witty,  and  virtuous,"  are  the  terms 
used  by  her  admirer  to  express  his  appreciation 
of  her  character,  while  Tasso  informs  us  that 
she  possessed  the  highest  qualities  of  intellect 
and  heart,  being  at  once  accomplished  and 
generous. 

That  she  was  well  versed  in  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  and  conversed  with  ease  on  the 
profoundest  topics  of  philosophy  and  divinity, 
is  matter  of  history.  No  wonder  is  it,  then, 
that  this  queen-like  woman,  with  her  noble 
daughters,  Anne  of  Este,  the  most  beautiful 
princess  of  the  age,  and  Eleanora,  the  favorite 
of  Tasso,  should  have  proved  a  nucleus  around 
which  were  gathered  the  most  erudite — the 
most  devout  and  lovely  of  many  kingdoms. 

The  noble  Renee,  however,  was  sorely  tried 
in  her  own  domestic  relations.  Her  husband,  a 
bigoted  Catholic,  was  urged  by  the  Papal  Court 
to  restrain  the  free  expression  of  his  wife's 
opinions,  and  succeeded  to  some  extent  in 
reaching  this  result,  yet  they  could  not  prevent 
ample  protection  being  given  to  numerous  Prot- 
estants, who  found  their  way  to  Ferrara. 
Among  others  was  no  less  a  person  than  Calvin 
himself,  who  spent  some  time  at  Court  under 
the  assumed  name  of  George  Heppeville — there 
was  also  about  the  same  time  Clement  Marot, 
a  French  poet — a  man  of  elevated  character, 
of  pure  piety,  and  the  first  to  translate  the 
Psalms  of  David  into  the  French  language. 

The  University  of  Ferrara  during  this  period 
enjoyed  the  highest  distinction.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  and  for  centuries 
after  its  foundation  was  thronged  with  students, 
from  various  parts  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  even 
from  England. 

Connected  with  it  were  a  legion  of  distin- 
guished men.  Fulvio  Morata  reigned  as  chief. 
So  did  Aonio  Paleario,  who  was  afterward  an 


Italian  martyr;  and  yet  while  Protestant  influ- 
ence was  so  dominant  with  Caleagori,  Canon  of 
the  Cathedral,  a  decided  liberal,  and  Pier  Man- 
goli,  Court  physician,  a  poet  and  man  of  sci- 
ence, open  in  his  protesting  opinions,  Farmio, 
said  to  be  the  first  Protestant  martyr,  was 
wasting  and  dying  in  prison  at  Ferrara — 
strange  inconsistencies  in  the  human  heart  and 
human  government! 

The  University  of  Bologna  was  especially 
famous  for  its  schools  of  law  and  medicine, 
and  a  large  volume  might  be  dedicated  to  its 
former  attendance  of  eight  to  ten  thousand  stu- 
dents— its  learned  professors,  and  its  magnifi- 
cent collections  in  natural  history  and  the  arts. 
Its  school  of  painting  was  also  famous,  and 
bears  on  its  escutcheon  the  names  of  Caracci, 
Ludovico,  and  Agostino;  Domenichino,  their 
pupil,  whose  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Jerome,"  and 
"Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  are  among 
the  most  striking  and  beautiful  paintings  in 
Italy;  and  Guido,  whose  "St.  John"  is  world- 
renowned. 

But  the  University  of  Bologna  has  acquired 
a  yet  further  distinction  from  the  large  number 
of  its 

FEMALE  PEOFESSOES. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Novella  d'Andrea, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  canonist,  frequently 
occupied  her  father's  chair.  Her  beauty  is  said 
to  have  been  so  great  that  a  curtain  was  drawn 
before  her,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inevitable 
distraction  of  the  students'  minds  I 

"  Drawn  before  her, 
Lest,  if  her  charms  were  seen,  the  students 
Should  let  their  young  eyes  wander  o'er  her, 
And  quite  forget  their  jurisprudence." 

Laura  Bassi,  in  more  recent  times,  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
She  had  conferred  upon  her  the  doctorate  of 
laws,  and  her  lectures  were  regularly  attended 
by  many  learned  ladies  of  France  and  Germany. 

Madonna  Manzolina  is  a  still  more  singular 
instance,  she  being  professor  of  anatomy,  and 
highly  -celebrated  for  her  attainments  in  sur- 
gery ! 

Still  more  recently,  the  Greek  chair  was  filled 
by  the  learned  Matilda  Tambroni,  who  preceded 
the  extraordinary  Mezzofanti,  late  a  cardinal 
and  one  of  the  greatest  linguists  in  the  world. 

But  "time  would  fail  to  tell"  of  Italia's  dis- 
tinguished women — of  the  infamous  but  beau- 
tiful d'Aragona,  favorite  of  Cardinal  Hippolito 
de  Medici;  of  Morosina,  the  mistress  of  the 
worldly  Bembo,  whom  he  did  not  desert  even 
when   a   cardinal;    Imperia   Romana,    who   re- 
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ceived  the  homage  of  Sadaleto;  and  at  an  in- 
finite remove  from  all  these,  in  the  superiority 
of  their  virtue  and  piety,  the  beautiful  and 
high-souled  Vittoria  Colonna,  and  the  no  less 
accomplished  and  amiable  Olympia  Morata. 
She  was  the  favorite  of  Queen  Renee,  and  the 
companion  of  her  daughters.  Olympia  was  not 
only  beautiful  in  person  and  engaging  in  man- 
ners, but  possessed  of  uncommon  genius.  At 
an  early  age  she  read  the  Greek  language  flu- 
ently, and  composed  graceful  poems  in  that 
classic  tongue.  She  was  also  well-versed  in 
philosophy  and  theology,  wrote  a  learned  de- 
fense of  Cicero,  emulating  the  beauty  of  his 
style,  declaimed  in  Latin,  and  wrote  magnifi- 
cent odes  in  the  language  of  Sappho  and 
Homer. 

Her  correspondents  were  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  age,  who  express  the  highest  admi- 
ration of  her  talents  and  virtues.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  she  had  attained  such  celebrity  that 
she  was  requested  to  assume  the  professional 
habit,  and  actually  delivered  lectures  in  the 
academy  of  Ferrara.  The  year  in  which  she 
became  professor  was  that  before  the  death  of 
her  father,  when  she  had  just  completed  her 
sixteenth  year.  Among  other  things  Olympia 
wrote  an  ode  in  Sapphic  Greek  of  great  force 
and  beauty,  in  which  she  celebrated  the  praises 
of  the  Almighty,  when  she  was  scarcely  sixteen. 
While  this  youthful  genius  astonished  the 
learned  by  her  marvelous  attainments,  she  was 
distinguished  also  by  a  rare  modesty.  No 
praise  could  detract  from  the  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity of  her  character.  In  person  she  was 
exceedingly  attractive,  and  in  manners  bland 
and  engaging.  Her  letters  are  models  of  beau- 
tiful composition,  genuine  modesty,  and  pro- 
found piety.  She  was  the  favorite  of  all,  and 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
age  in  which  she  lived. 

Somehow  her  enemies  succeeded  in  estrang- 
ing from  Olympia  the  affection  of  Renee;  her 
father,  too,  died,  and  she  was  left  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  cold  and  selfish  world.  At  this 
juncture  a  young  German  physician,  of  high 
character  and  accomplished  manners,  who  had 
visited  Ferrara  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies, 
offered  Olympia  his  hand,  which  she  accepted, 
and  after  infinite  regrets  and  passionate  tears, 
permitted  herself  to  be  torn  from  her  native 
land.  Various  trials  and  wanderings  succeeded 
before  she  found  a  home,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neckar,  in  the  old  and  beautiful  city  of  Hei- 
delberg. But  her  misfortunes  and  exposures 
had  undermined  her  health,  and  she  died  in  her 
twenty-ninth  year,  wept  by  her  friends  and 
mourned   by  the  whole   literary   world.     Her 


entire  life  was  a  comment  on  the  dignity  and 
purity  of  Christian  character.  She  was  serene, 
gentle,  self-possessed,  happy.  Her  death  was 
calm  and  unruffled  as  a  Summer's  eve.  "  Nor 
weary,  worn-out  winds  expire  more  soft." 
The  closing  scene  of  her  life,  as  depicted  by  hei 
husband,  is  peculiarly  affecting: 

"A  short  time  before  the  pulse  had  ceased 
to  beat,  on  awaking  from  a  tranquil  sleep,  1 
observed  her  smiling  very  sweetly,  and  I  went 
near  and  asked  her  whence  that  heavenly  smile 
proceeded?  'I  beheld,'  said  she,  'just  now, 
while  lying  quiet,  a  place  filled  with  the  clear- 
est and  brightest  light.' 

"Weakness  prevented  her  from  saying  more. 
'Come,'  said  I,  'be  of  good  cheer,  my  dearest 
life;  you  are  about  to  dwell  in  that  beautiful 
light.' 

"She  again  smiled,  and  nodded  to  me,  and  in 
a  little  while  said,  'I  am  all  gladness,'  nor  did 
she  speak  again,  till  her  eyes  becoming  dim  she 
said,  '  I  can  scarcely  know  you,  but  all  places 
appear  to  me  filled  with  the  fairest  flowers.' 
Not  long  after,"  her  husband  adds,  "as  if 
fallen  into  a  sweet  slumber,  she  expired."  She 
died  at  Heidelberg,  October  25,  1556. 

In  like  manner  has  faded  much  that  is  spir- 
ituelle  and  grand  from  Italia's  soil.  Bologna, 
Padua,  Pisa,  and  Ferrara  have  seen  many  pain- 
ful changes.  They  have  done  and  suffered 
much  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  their  noble 
universities  have  dwindled  into  comparative 
insignificance.  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice 
have  also  seen  dark  and  stormy  changes.  Yet 
we  can  discern  in  them  a  vitality  which  will 
some  time  cast  off  the  wrappages  of  supersti- 
tion and  emerge  as  from  a  tomb,  glowing  with 
immortal  youth  and  vigor.  "So  long  as  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  great  principles,  whether  con- 
tained in  books  or  institutions,  remains  in  a 
country,  however  covered  up  with  the  rubbish 
of  bigotry  and  vice,  there  is  hope  for  that 
country." 

Lying  like  the  chrysalis  in  the  dust  is  an  or- 
ganic life,  which,  quickened  by  the  sun  of  lib- 
erty, shall  yet  burst  its  cerements  and  go  forth 
in  celestial  beauty  to  bless  the  world! 

Till  this  period  dawns  upon  us  we  can  still 
revel  in  its  chaste  and  polished  literature,  or  in 
its  political  or  sesthetical  history,  as  the  passing 
centuries  have  sped  on.  We  can  behold  its 
unfolding  of  landscape,  and  works  of  art,  in  all 
their  unutterable  loveliness  and  glory;  we  can 
indulge  our  day-dreams  of  this  almost  fabulous 
land  of  beauty. 

In  these  years  of  stern  actuality  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  take  refuge  in  any  craft,  be  it  swift- 
winged  pinnace  or  airy  gondola,  whereby  we 
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can  glide  gently  backward  through  the  shadowy 
past,  and  onward  to  a  strangely-beautiful  pres- 
ent; to  forget  the  din  and  sacrifice  of  war,  the 
national  debt  and  domestic  sorrow,  in  a  land 
where  shimmers  an  atmosphere  of  lustrous  gold, 
over  fallen  turret  and  ruined  tower,  and  where 
one  may  repose  under  the  shade  of  the  vine, 
the  pomegranate,  and  orange-tree! 


THE  WAT  TO  KEEP  HIM. 


"  AUT  again  to-night?"  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  fret- 

^  fully,  as  her  husband  rose  from  the  tea- 
table  and  donned  his  great-coat. 

"Yes,  I  have  an  engagement  with  Moore;  I 
shall  be  in  early;  have  a  light  in  the  library. 
Good-night."  And  with  a  careless  nod  William 
Hayes  left  the  room. 

"Always  the  way,"  murmured  Lizzie  Hayes, 
sinking  back  upon  a  sofa.  "Out  every  night. 
I  do  n't  believe  he  cares  one  bit  about  me,  now, 
and  yet  we  've  been  married  only  two  years. 
No  man  can  have  a  more  orderly  house,  I  am 
sure,  and  I  never  go  any  where;  I  am  not  a  bit 
extravagant,  and  yet  I  do  n't  believe  he  loves 
me  any  more.  0,  dear!  why  is  it?  I  was  n't 
rich;  he  didn't  marry  me  for  my  money,  and 
he  must  have  loved  me  then — why  does  he  treat 
me  with  so  much  neglect?"  And  with  her 
mind  filled  with  such  frightful  queries,  Lizzie 
Hayes  fell  asleep  on  the  sofa. 

Let  me  paint  her  picture  as  she  lay  there. 
She  was  a  blonde,  with  a  small,  graceful  figure, 
and  a  very  pretty  face.  The  hair,  which  showed 
by  its  rich  waves  its  natural  tendency  to  curl, 
was  brushed  smoothly  back  and  gathered  into 
a  rich  knot  at  the  back — it  was  such  a  bother 
to  curl  it,  she  said;  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  the 
whole  face  wore  a  discontented  expression. 
Her  dress  was  a  neat  chintz  wrapper,  but  she 
wore  neither  collar  nor  sleeves.  "What's  the 
use  of  dressing  up  just  for  William?" 

Lizzie  slept  soundly  for  two  hours,  and  then 
awoke  suddenly.  She  sat  up,  glanced  at  the 
clock,  and  sighed  drearily  at  the  prospect  of  the 
long  interval  still  to  be  spent  before  bedtime. 

The  library  was  just  over  the  room  in  which 
she  sat,  and  down  the  furnace  flue,  through  the 
register,  a  voice  came  to  the  young  wife's  ears; 
it  was  her  husband's. 

"Well,  Moore,  what's  a  man  to  do?  I  was 
disappointed,  and  I  must  have  pleasure  some- 
where. Who  would  have  fancied  that  Lizzie 
Jarvis,  so  pretty,  sprightly,  and  loving,  could 
change  to  the  fretful  dowdy  she  is  now?  Who 
wants  to  stay  at  home  to  hear  his  wife  whining 


all  the  evening  about  her  troublesome  servants, 
and  her  headache,  and  all  sorts  of  bother? 
She  's  got  the  knack  of  that  drawling  whine  so 
pat,  'pon  my  life  I  do  n't  believe  she  can  speak 
pleasantly." 

Lizzie  sat  as  if  stunned.  Was  this  true? 
She  looked  in  the  glass.  If  not  exactly  dowdy, 
her  costume  was  certainly  not  suitable  for  an 
evening,  with  only  William  to  admire.  She 
rose  and  softly  went  to  her  room  with  bitter, 
sorrowful  thoughts,  and  a  firm  resolution  to 
win  back  her  husband's  heart,  and  then,  his 
love  regained,  to  keep  it. 

The  next  morning  William  came  into  the 
breakfast  room  with  his  usual  careless  manner, 
but  a  bright  smile  came  on  his  lips  as  he  saw 
Lizzie.  A  pretty  chintz  with  neat  collar  and 
sleeves  of  snow  muslin,  with  a  wealth  of  soft, 
full  curls,  had  really  metamorphosed  her;  while 
the  blush  her  husband's  admiring  glance  called 
up  to  her  cheek  did  not  detract  from  her  beauty. 
At  first  William  thought  there  must  be  a 
guest,  but  glancing  around  he  found  they  were 
alone. 

"Come,  William,  your  coffee  will  be  soon 
cold,"  said  Lizzie,  in  a  cheerful,  pleasant  voice. 

"It  must  cool  till  you  sweeten  my  breakfast 
with  a  kiss,"  said  her  husband,  crossing  the 
room  to  her  side,  and  Lizzie's  heart  bounded 
as  she  recognized  the  old  lover's  tone  and  man- 
ners. 

Not  one  fretful  speech,  not  one  complaint 
fell  upon  William's  ear  through  the  meal.  The 
newspaper,  the  usual  solace  at  that  hour,  lay 
untouched,  as  Lizzie  chatted  gayly  on  every 
pleasant  subject  she  could  think  of,  warming  by 
his  grateful  interest  and  cordial  manner. 

"  You  will  be  at  home  to  dinner,"  she  said, 
as  he  went  out. 

"Can't  to-day,  Lizzie;  I've  business  out  of 
town,  but  I  '11  be  home  early  to  tea.  Have 
something  substantial,  for  I  do  n't  expect  to 
dine.  Good-by;"  and  the  smiling  look,  warm 
kiss,  and  lively  whistle  were  a  marked  contrast 
to  his  lounging,  careless  gait  the  previous 
evening. 

"I  am  in  the  right  path,"  said  Lizzie  in  a 
low  whisper.  "O,  what  a  fool  I  have  been  for 
two  years!  'A  fretful  dowdy!'  William,  you 
shall  never  say  that  again." 

Lizzie  loved  her  husband  with  real  wifely 
devotion,  and  her  lips  would  quiver  as  she 
thought  of  his  confidence  to  his  friend  Moore; 
but  like  a  brave  little  woman,  she  stifled  back 
the  bitter  feelings,  and  tripped  off  to  perfect 
her  plans.  The  grand  piano,  silent  for  months, 
was  opened,  and  the  linen  covers  taken  from 
the  furniture,  Lizzie  thinking,  "  He  sha'  n't  find 
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any  parlors  more  pleasant  than  his  own,  I  'm 
determined." 

Tea  time  came,  and  William  came  with  it. 
A  little  figure,  in  a  tasty,  bright  silk  dress, 
smooth  curls,  and  0!  such  a  lovely  blush  and 
smile,  stood  ready  to  welcome  William  as  he 
came  in;  and  tea  time  passed  as  the  morning 
meal  had  done.  After  tea  there  was  no  move- 
ment, as  usual,  toward  the  hat-rack.  William 
stood  up  beside  the  table,  lingering  and  chat- 
ting, till  Lizzie  also  rose.  She  led  him  to  the 
light,  warm  parlors,  in  their  pretty  glow  of 
tasteful  arrangement,  and  drew  him  down  on 
the  sofa  beside  her.  He  felt  as  if  he  was  court- 
ing over  again,  as  he  watched  her  fingers  busy 
with  some  fancy  needle-work,  and  listened  to 
the  cheerful  voice  he  had  loved  so  dearly  two 
years  before. 

"What  are  you  making,  Lizzie?" 

"A  pair  of  slippers.  Don't  you  remember 
how  much  you  admired  the  pair  I  worked  for 
you — 0,  ever  bo  long  ago?" 

"I  remember — black  velvet,  with  flowers  on 
them.  I  used  to  put  my  feet  on  the  fenders, 
and  dream  of  blue  eyes  and  bright  curls,  and 
wished  time  would  move  faster,  to  the  day  when 
I  could  bring  my  bonnie  wee  wife  home  to 
make  music  in  my  house." 

Lizzie's  face  saddened  for  a  moment,  as  she 
thought  of  the  last  two  years,  and  how  little 
music  she  had  made  for  his  loving  heart,  grad- 
ually weaning  it  from  its  allegiance,  and  then 
she  said: 

"  I  wonder  if  you  love  music  as  much  as  you 
did  then?" 

"Of  course  I  do.  I  often  drop  in  at  Mrs. 
Smith's  for  nothing  else  than  to  hear  the 
music." 

"I  can  play  and  sing  better  than  Mrs. 
Smith,"  said  Lizzie,  pouting. 

"But  you  always  say  you  are  out  of  practice 
when  I  ask  you." 

"I  had  the  piano  tuned  this  morning.  Now 
open  it,  and  we  will  see  how  it  sounds." 

William  obeyed  joyfully,  and  tossing  aside 
her  sewing,  Lizzie  took  the  piano  stool.  She 
had  a  very  sweet  voice,  not  powerful,  but  most 
musical,  and  was  a  very  fair  performer  on  the 
piano. 

"Ballads,  Lizzie?" 

"0,  yes,  I  know  you  dislike  opera  music  in 
a  parlor." 

One  song  after  another,  with  a  nocturne,  or 
lively  instrumental  piece,  occasionally,  between 
them,  filled  up  another  hour  pleasantly. 

The  little  mantle  clock  struck  eleven! 

"Eleven!  I  thought  it  was  about  nine.  I 
ought  to  apologize,  Lizzie,  as  I  used  to  do,  for 


staying  so  long;  and  I  can  truly  say,  as  I  did 
then,  that  the  time  has  passed  so  pleasantly  I 
can  scarcely  believe  it  so  late." 

The  piano  was  closed,  Lizzie's  work  put  in 
the  basket,  and  William  was  ready  to  go  up 
stairs;  but,  glancing  back,  he  saw  his  little 
wife  near  the  fireplace,  her  hands  clasped,  her 
head  bent,  and  large  tears  falling  from  her  eyes. 
He  was  beside  her  in  an  instant. 

"Lizzie,  darling,  are  you  ill?  What  is  the 
matter?" 

"0,  William,  I  have  been  such  a  bad  wife! 
I  heard  you  tell  Mr.  Moore  last  evening  how  I 
had  disappointed  you;  but  I  will  try  to  make 
your  home  pleasant.  Indeed  I  will,  if  you  will 
forgive  and  love  me." 

"Love  you?  0,  Lizzie,  you  can  guess  how 
dearly  I  love  you!" 

As  the  little  wife  lay  down  that  night  she 
thought, 

"I  have  won  him  back  again!  Better  than 
that,  I  have  learned  the  way  to  keep  him!" 


THE  HOLT  SPIRIT. 


IT    MBS.    ELLEN    CLEMENTINE    HOWABTH. 


I  SAW  a  man  of  God-like  form 

Bend  like  a  slender  reed 
Before  a  sudden  Summer  storm 

A  girl  would  scarcely  heed. 
I  saw  a  frail  and  tender  child 

Perform  a  hero's  part, 
And  face  a  wolf  with  hunger  wild, 

And  strike  him  to  the  heart. 

What  is  this  mystic  force?  I  cried, 

The  secret  of  this  power? 
What  makes  this  youth,  so  free  from  pride, 

The  monarch  of  the  hour? 
The  answer  came  in  trumpet  tone, 

"  Mysterious  are  His  ways; 
In  weakness  is  His  glory  shown, 

And  babes  proclaim  His  praise. 

When  to  the  first  disciples'  hearts 

The  Holy  Spirit  came, 
It  thrilled  them  to  the  lowest  parts, 

Through  heart,  and  soul,  and  frame. 
They  who  were  wont  with  craven  souls 

In  secret  nooks  to  hide, 
Hark,  from  their  lips  what  thunder  rolls 

For  Jesus  crucified! 

Thus  is  it  yet,  ay,  even  now, 

That  souls  are  sanctified; 
The  tender  air,  the  lighted  brow, 

No  humble  garb  can  hide. 
God's  Spirit  makes  the  weakest  strong, 

The  coward  true  and  brave, 
And  bears  his  chosen  ones  along, 

Triumphant  o'er  the  grave." 
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A  CHAPTEE  ON  PATIENCE. 


ST    HON.    G.    P.    DISOSWAY. 


SOCRATES. 

THE  man  who  possesses  this  virtue  of  patience 
has  reached  a  lofty  eminence,  and  sees  hu- 
man things  below  him  in  their  true  light. 
Standing  thus  elevated  and  secure  upon  the 
basis  of  conscious  virtue,  the  tempests  of  life 
may  reach  him,  but  the  severest  storms  can 
seldom  shake  and  never  overthrow  him.  The 
virtuous,  well-disposed,  and  pious  are  like 
good  metals— the  more  tried  in  the  fire,  the 
more  they  are  refined;  the  more  persecuted  or 
opposed,  the  more  they  become  approved; 
wrongs  will  well  try  and  touch  them,  but  they 
can  not  imprint  any  false  stamp  upon  them, 
they  remain  the  same  pure,  unadulterated  gold 
and  silver.  Socrates  was  a  bright  example 
of  this  virtue.  He  was  born  470  years  before 
Christ  and  died  about  400.  We  esteem  him  un- 
questionably the  greatest  character  in  heathen 
antiquity.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  brought  philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth, 
or  reduced  it  from  vain  speculations  and  wild 
theories  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  man- 
kind and  of  God.  Other  heathen  philosophers 
taught  their  disciples  what  they  called  science 
and  wisdom,  while  he  endeavored  to  instruct 
his  in  good  morals  and  piety,  and  so  make 
them  better  men.  According  to  Plato  he  was 
the  model  of  a  truly-righteous  man,  loving 
virtue  for  itself  alone. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  countenance  of 
Socrates  indicating  this  excellence  of  character. 
Some  of  his  disciples  having  introduced  to  him 
a  celebrated  fortune-teller  and  physiognomist, 
he  pronounced  Socrates  to  be  a  dissipated, 
ill-tempered  man,  when  the  philosopher  replied, 
"  Such  as  he  describes  me  I  was  born,  but 
since  that  time,  by  philosophy,  I  have  been 
born  again,  and  my  second  birth  has  prevailed 
over  my  first."  Remarkable  expression !  Well 
might  the  celebrated  Justin  Martyr  say  that 
Socrates  was  inspired  by  the  Divine  Logos, 
the  Son  of  God.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
passage  must  refer  to  Him  who  was  "  the  desire 
of  all  natioyis,"  and  of  whose  appearing  they 
all  had  a  general  and  confused  expectation, 
and  derived,  doubtless,  from  the  early  promises 
of  Divine  mercy  made  to  the  patriarchs. 

Socrates  died  conversing  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  He  had  no  assurance  as  a  heathen 
of  this  great  truth,  still  he  appears  to  have 
departed  in  the  full  assurance  of  its  precious 
and  comforting  hopes.  "A  soul,"  he  says, 
"which  can  not  die  meets  all  the  moral  and 


intellectual  improvements  we  can  possibly  give- 
it.  A  spirit  formed  to  live  forever  should  be 
making  continual  advances  in  virtue  and  wis- 
dom. To  a  well-cultivated  mind  the  body  is 
no  more  than  a  temporary  prison.  At  death 
such  a  soul  is  conducted  by  its  invisible  guard- 
ian to  the  hights  of  empyrean  felicity,  where 
it  becomes  a  fellow-commoner  with  the  wise 
and  good  of  all  ages."  Happy  in  our  day  of 
Gospel  light  if  thousands  around  us  had  as 
correct  impressions  of  their  future  and  never- 
ending  destiny  as  this  wise  searcher  after  truth 
in  the  heathen  world.  But  we  are  wandering 
from  our  theme  of  patience,  of  which  virtue 
Socrates  furnishes  so  bright  an  example.  Such 
was  his  tranquillity  of  soul  that  no  accident, 
loss,  injury,  or  ill-treatment  could  ever  change. 
He  desired  his  friends  whenever  they  saw  him 
about  to  fall  into  a  passion  to  apprise  him  of 
the  error,  and  at  the  first  signal  he  either 
softened  his  voice  or  remained  silent.  Finding 
himself  in  great  passion  against  a  slave,  "  I 
could  beat  you,"  he  exclaimed,  "if  I  were  not 
angry." 

But  Socrates  did  not  go  far  from  home  to 
find  enough  for  the  exercise  of  his  patience. 
His  wife,  Xantippe,  put  this  virtue  of  the  phi- 
losopher to  the  severest  tests  by  her  passion- 
ate, captious,  and  violent  temper.  In  these 
bad  traits,  it  is  said,  she  exceeded  all  others  of 
her  sex.  There  was  no  kind  of  abuse  which 
he  had  not  to  experience  from  her  conduct. 
Once,  so  transported  with  rage,  she  tore  off  his 
cloak  in  the  open  street,  when  his  friends  told 
him  such  treatment  was  insufferable,  and  that 
he  ought  to  give  her  a  severe  drubbing.  "  Yes," 
he  replied,  "a  fine  piece  of  sport  indeed;  while 
she  and  I  were  buffeting  one  another,  you  in 
your  turn,  I  suppose,  would  animate  us  on  to 
the  combat.  While  one  cried  out,  'Well  done, 
Socrates,'  another  would  say,  'Well  hit,  Xan- 
tippe.' "  Alcibiades,  talking  with  him  one  day 
about  his  wife,  told  him  he  wondered  how  he 
could  bear  such  an  everlasting  scold  in  the 
same  house  with  him,  and  he  replied,  "  I  have 
so  accustomed  myself  to  expect  it  that  it  now 
offends  me  no  more  than  the  noise  of  the 
carriages  in  the  streets."  When  he  was  told 
that  the  Athenians  had  condemned  him  to 
death  he  replied,  with  the  least  emotion,  "And 
Nature  them."  One  of  his  disciples,  expressing 
grief  for  his  dying  innocent,  "  What,"  he 
answered,  "would  you  have  me  die  guilty?" 

With  unshaken  constancy  he  told  his  judges, 
and  with  a  noble  tranquillity,  "  I  am  going  to 
suffer  death  by  your  order,  to  which  Nature 
had  condemned  me  from  the  first  moment  of 
my  birth;  but  my  accusers  will  suffer  no  less 
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from  infamy  and  injustice  by  the  decrees  of 
truth." 

When  the  deadly  poison  was  brought  he 
drank  it  off  with  a  wonderful  fortitude  and 
serenity.  Till  this  moment,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, his  surrounding  friends  had  refrained 
their  tears,  but  after  the  fatal  draught  they 
were  no  longer  their  own  masters,  and  now 
wept  abundantly.  One  lamented  with  such 
excessive  grief  as  pierced  the  hearts  of  all  sur- 
rounding the  dying  couch.  Socrates  alone 
remained  unmoved,  and  with  his  usual  patience 
and  mildness  asked,  "  What  are  you  doing? 
I  admire  you.  Ah!  what  is  become  of  your 
virtue?  Was  it  not  for  this  I  sent  away  the 
women  that  they  might  not  fall  into  these 
weaknesses,  for  I  have  always  heard  say  that 
we  ought  to  die  peaceably  and  blessing  the 
gods?  Be  at  ease,  I  beg  of  you,  and  show 
more  constancy  and  resolution."  And  so  passed 
away  the  wisest  and  best  man,  as  we  imagine, 
the  heathen  world  could  ever  boast  of.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Socrates  believed,  as  far  as 
could  be  expected  in  a  heathen,  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  influences.  Besides  the  evidences 
already  mentioned,  we  find  him  positively 
asserting  that  virtue  cometh  not  from  human 
teaching,  but  by  a  Divine  power  or  fate. 
Nature  gives  not  virtue.  We  are  born  indeed 
for  this,  but  without  it.  "  Conversing  with 
another  philosopher,  who  doubted  of  a  Divine 
Providence,  he  addressed  him  in  these  em- 
phatic words,  '  0,  apply  yourself  sincerely  to 
the  worship  of  God;  he  will  enlighten  you, 
and  all  your  doubts  will  soon  be  removed.' " 

My  page  not  quite  full,  I  will  add  another 
example  of  patience  from  ancient  history. 
Epictetus  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  Stoic 
philosophers,  and  for  some  time  was  a  slave. 
He  reduced  all  his  philosophy  to  two  points 
only:  "To  suffer  evils  with  patience  and  enjoy 
pleasures  with  moderation,"  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  two  simple  Greek  words,  which 
meant  bear  and  forbear.  Of  the  former  he 
gave  himself  a  striking  example.  While  a 
slave  his  master  one  day,  squeezing  his  leg  to 
torment  him,  Epictetus  said  very  calmly,  "You 
will  break  my  leg,"  and  which  accordingly 
happened.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you,"  said  the 
philosopher  very  calmly  and  smiling,  "that 
you  would  break  my  leg?" 
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Our  understandings  are  always  liable  to 
error;  nature  and  certainty  are  very  hard  to 
come  at,  and  infallibility  is  mere  vanity  and 
pretense. — Antoninus. 


Vol.  XXV.— 43 


THEBE  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts  was  manifested  at  a 
very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  How  or  to  what  extent  this  taste  was 
cultivated  in  the  antediluvian  world  we  are 
not  informed;  it  is  simply  stated  that  Jubal, 
the  seventh  from  Adam,  was  the  father  of  all 
such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ.  But 
from  the  time  of  God's  covenant  with  Noah, 
when  the  bow  in  the  cloud  spanned  the  re- 
pentant earth,  and  every  eye  kindled  with 
rapture  at  the  sight,  we  are  able  more  clearly 
to  trace  the  progress  of  art  and  its  influence 
in  civilizing  and  refining  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. 

According  to  the  Sacred  Record  architecture 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  study  of  the  post- 
diluvians.  Towns  arose  upon  the  lately-deso- 
lated plains,  and  cities  were  builded  whose 
ruins  have  not  yet  wholly  yielded  to  the  cor- 
roding touch  of  time.  Thus  art  gathered  the 
scattered  race  into  nations  and  gave  to  them 
the  first  elements  of  civilization. 

Of  the  other  branches  cultivated  among  the 
earlier  Oriental  nations  we  know  little,  but 
among  the  Jews  music,  embroidery,  and  the 
working  of  the  precious  metals  seem  to  have 
been  carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  influence  of  these 
arts  in  fashioning  the  Jewish  character.  The 
adornments  of  the  Tabernacie  were  patterned 
after  God's  own  designing,  and  till  the  building 
of  the  Temple  remained  the  perpetual  admira- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people.  Accordingly,  we 
find  them  embroidering  their  garments,  adorn- 
ing them  with  fringes,  "  making  broad  their 
phylacteries,"  and  laying  every  nation  under 
tribute  for  fabrics  of  royal  hue  and  costly 
texture.  Their  music  was  largely  instrument- 
al, but  carefully  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  every  occasion.  The  timbrel  of  Miriam,  the 
trumpets  at  Jericho,  the  harp  of  David,  and  the 
choirs  of  the  Temple  sevice  play  each  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  history  of  their  times.  They 
gave  direction  to  events,  impulse  to  the  age, 
and  tone  to  the  whole  character  of  the  people. 

The  magnitude  and  splendor  of  the  first 
Temple,  and  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the 
Hebrew  ritual,  were  still  more  powerful  in 
their  fashioning  influence.  They  added  to  the 
religious  element  the  permanent  embodiment 
of  beauty  and  sublimity.  The  Tabernacle  was 
neither  fixed  nor  comparatively  imposing;  the 
ark   was   inaccessible  to  the  people,  and   ih$ 
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immediate  influence  of  the  harp  and  viol  passed 
away  with  their  dying  cadences.  But  the  Tem- 
ple and  its  service  were  an  abiding  presence. 
The  fire  never  went  out  upon  the  altar,  and 
the  gilded  spires  and  snowy  walls  reflected  the 
radiance  of  an  eastern  sun  with  constant  splen- 
dor. These  influences  were  deep  and  perma- 
nent. In  the  Jewish  character  of  to-day  we 
can  read,  almost  unaided  by  history,  the  record 
of  their  past. 

In  Greece  the  influence  of  art  was  no  less 
manifest,  but  it  touched  a  different  chord  of 
the  human  heart.  Architecture  and  music 
were  not  neglected,  but  the  highest  talent  was 
devoted  to  painting  and  sculpture.  Statues  of 
the  gods  and  paintings  illustrative  of  their 
beautiful  mythology  adorned  their  public  build- 
ings, while  their  cities  were  filled  with  heroic 
monuments.  Zeuxis  and  Phidias,  no  less  than 
Solon  and  Pericles,  gave  shape  to  the  national 
character. 

The  cause  of  this  wide  difference  between 
Jewish  and  Grecian  art  may  be  traced  to  the 
central  idea  of  their  respective  religions.  The 
gods  of  the  Greek  were  as  numerous  as  the 
fictions  of  his  own  imagination;  they  were 
beings  like  himself,  having  form  and  substance; 
they  were  not  too  sacred  to  be  approached  nor 
too  awful  to  be  gazed  upon.  His  faith  was 
the  faith  by  sight.  He  required  his  divinities 
to  mingle  among  men,  to  take  up  their  abode 
on  his  own  blue  mountain-tops,  in  the  luxuri- 
ant vales,  and  the  Delphic  chasm;  by  the 
ocean  wave  and  along  the  river's  brink;  every- 
where he  turned  his  eye  an  answering  deity 
must  meet  his  asking  gaze.  His  mythology 
was  beautiful  but  it  was  material.  He  could 
not  walk  "as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible," 
and  accordingly  when  his  eager  faith  demanded 
an  object  of  worship  he  carved  an  image  of  his 
God,  and  thenceforth  the  divinity  took  up  its 
abode  in  the  senseless  statue. 

With  the  Jew  all  this  was  reversed.  The 
object  of  his  worship  was  the  one  God,  Crea- 
tor, preserver,  and  controller — the  great  I  Am, 
who  filled  all  time  and  all  space.  He  was  a 
God  of  justice,  and  clothed  with  terrible  power. 
"He  made  darkness  his  secret  place;  his  pavil- 
ion round  about  him  were  dark  waters  and 
thick  clouds  of  the  skies."  No  man  might  see 
his  face  and  live.  Even  to  Moses,  with  whom 
he  talked  face  to  face  as  a  man  with  his  friend, 
he  revealed  only  a  glimpse  of  his  glory,  hiding 
him  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  and  covering  him 
with  his  hand  lest  his  mortal  nature  should  be 
unable  to  endure  the  sight.  Sometimes,  in 
revelations  of  mercy  he  was  represented  by 
the  angel  of   the   Covenant  or  the   brightness 


of  the  Shekinah,  but  more  frequently  he  re- 
vealed himself  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the 
pestilence,  in  lightnings  and  thunderings,  in 
quaking  mountains  and  path-cleft  seas. 

Moreover,  he  was  a  jealous  God.  No  image 
or  likeness  of  any  thing  in  heaven  or  earth 
might  come  between  him  and  his  people;  him 
and  him  only  should  they  serve.  Here  we 
have  the  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Greek.  The  God  of  the  one  was  material, 
tangible,  definite;  of  the  other  spiritual,  incom- 
prehensible, infinite.  The  one  was  a  form,  the 
other  a  presence.  Hence,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture were  the  glory  of  Greece,  but  so  far  as  we 
know  were  never  cultivated  by  the  Jews. 

Thus  the  cause  of  the  different  developments 
of  art  is  found  in  religious  belief,  and  the 
reflex  influence  of  these  developments  in  fash- 
ioning national  character  is  traced  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  times.  So  long  as  their  worship 
was  uncontaminated  the  Jewish  character  was 
high-toned  and  spiritual,  but  when  they  looked 
with  wanton  and  covetous  eyes  upon  the  sculp- 
tured images  of  neighboring  nations  they 
lapsed  into  occasional  idolatries,  for  which  the 
invariable  penalty  was  loss  of  national  charac- 
ter and  power.  The  Greeks,  dwelling  in  the 
presence  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  the  temple  of 
Minerva  and  the  statue  of  Apollo,  were  con- 
sequently given  to  religious  ceremonies,  liter- 
ary pursuits,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  statue 
of  War  and  the  temple  of  Janus  adorned  the 
seven-hilled  city,  and  the  Roman  knew  no 
higher  glory  than  military  fame. 

With  Rome  and  Roman  dominion  ends 
the  reign  of  ancient  art.  Thenceforward  in- 
fluences are  at  work  which  open  the  way  for  a 
new  order  of  things,  and  which,  during  the 
long  night  of  the  dark  ages,  slowly  elaborate 
those  master-pieces  of  painting  and  architecture 
which  inaugurate  the  modern  era. 


There  is  an  enduring  tenderness  in  the  love 
of  a  mother  to  a  son  that  transcends  all  other 
affections  of  the  heart.  It  is  neither  to  be 
chilled  by  selfishness,  nor  daunted  by. danger, 
nor  weakened  by  worthlessness,  nor  stifled  by 
ingratitude.  She  will  sacrifice  every  comfort 
to  his  convenience;  she  will  surrender  every 
pleasure  to  his  enjoyment;  she  will  glory  in 
his  fame  and  exult  in  his  prosperity;  and  if 
adversity  overtake  him  he  will  be  the  dearer  to 
her  by  misfortune;  and  if  disgrace  settle  upon 
his  name  she  will  still  love  and  cherish  him ; 
and  if  all  the  world  besides  cast  him  off  she  will 
be  all  the  world  to  him. —  Washington  Irving. 
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LOSSES  AND  CROSSES. 


BY     HARRIET     M.     BEAN. 


"  BRUISED  REEDS." 


SAD  adversity  is  always  more  or  less  com- 
passionated. The  world,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  its  indifference,  is  full  of  pity  for  sud- 
den catastrophe,  and  the  family  that  has  seen 
"  better  days,"  is  never  wholly  forsaken  when 
poverty  comes.  A  tender  sympathy  in  truer 
hearts  and  a  lingering,  servile  respect  in  baser 
ones,  attends  the  household  band  on  the  un- 
tried path.  When  persons  unused  to  poverty 
accept  their  new  position  cheerfully  and  con- 
front difficulties  with  a  bold  face,  new  friends 
are  found  who  call  the  unaccustomed  struggle 
"heroism,"  and  who  strengthen  the  hands  un- 
used to  toil,  and  who  render  sincere  homage  to 
all  worthy  endeavor.  When  strength  is  un- 
spent by  long  years  of  exposure,  labor,  and 
anxiety,  a  necessary  effort,  as  novel  as  it  is 
wholesome,  arouses  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
comforts  well-earned  are  heartily  enjoyed. 

But  what  of  those  who  never  saw  "better 
days?"  nay,  more,  who  can.  not  reasonably 
hope  to  see  "better  days?"  to  whom  toil  has 
brought- and  will  bring  only  hard  hands,  aching 
limbs,  an  overtasked  brain,  and  a  weary  heart? 
While  such  have  no  luxurious  past  to  recall, 
in  the  future  they  can  see,  at  best,  only  an 
ability  to  live  from  day  to  day.  Many  have 
lost  the  spur  of  expectation,  having  been 
thwarted  in  a  thousand  minor  ways,  and  have 
grown  dull  and  impatient  at  their  task,  simply 
because  the  reward  of  those  tasks  well-per- 
formed has  been  so  small.  Uninteresting  may 
seem  the  life  of  the  poor  man  who  sits  and  has 
sat  always  at  the  same  plain  board,  and  looked 
at  the  same  poor  walls,  yet  who  knows  how 
much  ambition  he  may  have  crushed  out  of  his 
heart,  while  he  has  devoted  himself  to  some 
true  though  humble  purpose? 

Life  has  no  varnish  and  gilding  for  him,  but 
it  has  its  plain  duties  and  it  daily  has  its  c?~osses. 
What  has  been  lost  may  yet  remain  a  pleasant 
picture  in  memory,  so  that  no  one  is  ever 
wholly  dispossessed  of  a  blessing  once  enjoyed. 
Then  while  we  pity  those  from  whom  rich 
blessings  have  been  withdrawn,  let  us  not  be 
wanting  in  compassion  for  the  weary  monotony 
of  a  life  to  which  such  rich  blessings  have  never 
come. 


Gbaoe  tried  is  better  than  grace,  and  more 
than  grace;  it  is  glory  in  its  infancy.  Who 
knows  the  truth  of  grace  without  trial?  And 
how  soon  would  faith  freeze  without  a  cross? 


BT      M.      B.      E  A  D  C  L  I  F  I'  . 


THE  fair  sun  rose  brightly,  proudly  upon  rny 
quiet  home  this  August  morn;  the  birds 
chirped,  the  locusts  murmured  quiet  notes,  and 
I  said  in  my  gladness,  "There  is  no  darkness, 
no  evil  shades  in  this  beautiful  day."  Yet 
Hope  prophesieth  not  always  truly.  The  glow- 
ing sun  went  away  with  a  deep  shadow  upon 
his  face,  and  the  wailing  note  of  the  dove  closed 
the  half-finished  aerial  chorus,  as  it  echoes  for- 
ever these  words  of  mortal  man, 

"  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead." 

Such  a  day  is  analogous  to  the  dawn  and  the 
sun-setting  of  life.  The  broad,  golden  gleams 
of  beauty  sent  athwart  prosperity's  home;  the 
deep  sacred  songs  of  love's  darlings  are  the 
soul-stirring  autocrats  of  the  beginning  of  life. 
Yet  lo  the  sun  goeth  down,  our  "house  is  left 
unto  us  desolate."  In  the  twilight  of  enjoy- 
ment the  tender  heart  of  the  wife  is  pierced  by 
a  thorn,  and  she  is  widowed.  There  is  weeping 
and  wailing,  for  the  night  approacheth  with 
many  and  thick  gathering  clouds;  the  soul- 
stricken  bird  of  sorrow  makes  one  low,  dismal 
moan,  then  calms  her  "Lorn  as  a  hung-up  lute," 
for  ah,  the  "master-chord  is  broken." 

Broken,  did  I  say?  no,  no,  it  can  not  be! 
There  are  harps  of  golden  strings  "in  a  land 
more  bright  than  this,"  whose  sweet,  undying 
music  floats  wave  upon  wave  down,  down 
through  the  mist,  fog,  and  battle-smoke  of 
earth  in  tinkling  strains  such  as  this,  "At  even- 
tide it  shall  be  light,"  and  when  earth  at  last 
recedes,  the  distant  lyre  breathes  forth  the 
Master's  words,  "Come  unto  me."  Not  broken, 
no,  but  a  bending  toward  the  Cross  of  Calvary, 
and  it  is  well. 

Cold  and  cruel  it  is,  that  word  "heart-broken." 
Let  the  pale  mother  watch  the  last  fluttering 
breath  of  the  young  creature  she  calls  "child," 
till  the  white  throat  ceases  its  agonizing  quiver, 
and  the  warm  heart  has  palpitated  its  last  throb 
of  pain.  I  have  seen  it  all,  heard  the  voice 
shaking  with  the  burden  of  tears  no  eye  could 
shed,  plead,  "Darling,  do  you  know  me?"  I 
have  seen  the  large  spiritual  eye  turn  slowly 
from  its  steady,  upwai-d  gaze  to  rest  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  widowed  parent,  then  close  upon 
earthly  things  forever. 

Say  you  the  mother's  heart  was  broken? 
Ah,  it  might  have  been,  God  knows;  but  there 
were  others  bending  over  the  death-charmed 
body,  crying,  "Sister,  0,  sister!"  and  she  drew 
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them  away  from  the  beautiful  inanimate  clay, 
speaking  with  quaking  voice,  but  calm,  strong 
faith  of  the  added  link  in  the  chain  drawing 
ever  upward.  The  heavy  Cross  was  her  sup- 
port, and  the  aged  feet  waded  safely  through 
the  deep  rolling  waters.  A  God,  all-wise  and 
loving,  sustaineth  the  soul  that  else  would  be 
crushed  amid  the  ruins  of  a  lifeless  life. 

In  our  daily  walk  we  meet  at  every  step 
frail,  drooping  forms,  and  faces  pale  with  the 
sorrows  of  time;  we  sigh,  murmuring  "heart- 
broken," and  pass  on.  Thus  the  mourner,  day 
after  day,  looks  through  a  darkened  glass  upon 
her  sufferings.  She  treasures  the  pitying  glances 
of  mistaken  friends,  and  the  dull,  sepulchral 
word  "heart-broken"  rings  like  a  death-knell 
in  the  ear  that  might  mayhap  have  heard  a 
stray  note  rich  with  sweet  music. 

The  soul  may  be  destitute  of  friends  and 
alone  in  the  great  world;  one  by  one  the  idols 
of  a  happy  home  may  pass  away  and  none  be 
left  to  cheer;  the  cold,  dark  specter,  poverty, 
may  enter  the  drear  abode,  still  there  is  life  in 
the  shriveled  body.  You  can  see  it  in  the 
mournful,  steady  gaze  of  the  faded  eye,  in  the 
quivering  of  the  purple  lips.  Ah  yes,  you  may 
see  the  vital  affection  stirring  in  the  heart's 
depths — the  heart  you  said  was  broken — when 
you  take  those  bloodless  hands  in  yours,  and 
smile  into  the  anguished  face  as  you  speak  of 
joys  yet  to  be  found  here,  and  the  eternal  hap- 
piness of  heaven.  0,  speak  kindly  to  the  down- 
cast mortal!  "In  accents  mild"  tell  of  the 
warmth  in  this  seeming  cold  world  that  each 
one  may  share.  Fulfill  a  mission  of  gladness 
to  the  soul  as  you  whisper,  "  Be  of  good  cheer." 

Man,  woman,  there  is  work  for  thee — a  great 
and  mighty  work.  How  it  stares  us  suddenly 
in  the  face,  and  causes  us  to  start  back  like 
guilty  things,  when  the  mournful  eye  or  blasted 
cheek  rises  up  before  us,  saying,  in  their  wild 
despair,  "Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle!" 
Why,  0  why!  the  day  all  bright  and  radiant  is 
going,  going,  "why  stand  ye  here  idle?" 

We  live  on,  and  on;  we  watch  the  fading  of 
bud  and  flower,  the  dark  earth  covers  them  and 
they  are  seen  no  more.  And  what  have  we 
done  for  the  bruised  reeds?  Ah,  we  have  told 
them  as  they  vanished  away,  "  We  can  not  help 
you,  for  you  are  dying — dying  of  a  broken 
heart." 

"Through  great  tribulation  shall  ye  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  not  through  the 
deadness  of  a  weary,  wasted  life,  the  debris  of 
a  crushed  soul. 

Point  them  to  the  Cross;  teach  them  of  the 
Savior,  who  suffered  as  never  mortal  suffered, 
yet  prayed  '"even  so  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth 


good  in  thy  sight."  Place  their  weary  feet 
upon  the  rock  of  everlasting  love;  then  shall 
they  find  new  beauties  where  all  else  would  be 
barren  of  things  lovely,  and  the  "aweary, 
aweary"  would  be  hushed  forever. 


THE  COMFORTING  THOUGHT. 


BY     MISS     ELLEN     DAT. 


"  QEED  sown  by  God  to  ripen  for  the  har- 
^3  vest."  It  was  too  early  for  Indian  Sum- 
mer, but  not  for  the  brown -green,  which  th« 
first  chill  nights  bring  upon  the  leaves.  Out 
from  among  them,  with  mournful  stroke,  came 
the  toll  of  the  bell.  Then  the  holy  service, 
soothing  a  little  our  grief,  and  the  soft,  pure 
"minor"  losing  itself  upward  like  an  angel's 
song,  and  our  dead  was  buried — fair,  childish 
clay — that  even  in  death  had  scarce  known 
suffering,  and  slept  within  the  earth, 

"  Like  a  pure  thought  within  a  sinful  soul: 
Dearer  to  God  is  earth  for  its  sweet  sake." 

A  few  months  went  by.  The  gay  colors 
which  do  not  show  death,  but  ripeness,  matu- 
rity, had  faded  from  the  woods,  and  November 
winds  swept  the  leaves  into  whirls  and  eddies 
as  we  stood  again  by  that  grave.  With  well- 
nigh  bursting  hearts  we  were  laying  to  rest  our 
only,  our  beautiful  sister.  O,  the  mystery  of 
God's  economy — that  she  must  diel  A  few 
months  before  she  had  finished  her  three  years 
of  study.  How  I  remembered  the  day  when 
her  clear,  sweet  reading  thrilled  to  the  corners 
of  the  vast  hall!  How  the  crowd  grew  hushed, 
and  grave  faces,  full  of  years  and  wisdom,  said 
plainly,  "A  woman  can  think,"  and  looked  upon 
her  almost  as  Eli  might  have  looked  upon  Sam- 
uel after  his  vision!  How  her  teachers,  older 
than  we,  saw  years  of  noble,  kindly  life  stretch 
out  before  her!  Ah,  because  the  brow  was 
broad  and  full  we  did  not  mark  it  was  too  pale; 
that  even  then  the  spirit  was  burning  outward 
through  the  "earthen  vessel!"  But  so  it  was. 
Study  had  killed  her,  and  long  before  the  red 
in  the  leaves,  we  saw  its  fatal  sign  on  her  cheek. 

Yet  though  leaving  all  her  plans  and  hopes, 
there  was  no  sting  in  her  death.  "Do  not," 
she  would  say,  "think  of  me  drearily  when  I 
am  gone.  I  shall  be  with  Christ,  the  precious 
Savior  indeed,  worthy  of  all  our  love  and  praise. 
I  shall  learn  of  him,  and  do  his  will  perfectly. 
And  how  easily  can  he  do  the  work  I  wished 
to  do!"  Often  at  the  last  there  came  into  her 
face  such  unspoken  rapture  that  I  could  restrain 
my  grief — forget  it  even  in  solemn  awe.     But 
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when  she  was  gone — that  wild  November  night, 
none  but  our  Maker,  who  knows  the  unsounded 
capacity  of  the  human  soul,  both  to  suffer  and 
rejoice,  can  tell  with  what  rebellious  agony  I 
asked,  "why  this  should  be?"  And  long  after 
I  asked  it,  too  hurt  and  blind  to  see  the  answer — 
forgetting  her  words  and  thinking  only  that 
she,  who  might  have  been  so  useful,  was  so 
fair,  and  so  much  loved,  died  by  God's  will, 
while  the  foul-hearted  and  wrong-working,  and 
many  to  whom  life  was  a  loathsome  burden,  by 
his  will  still  lived. 

Not  months  but  years  have  gone  by,  and 
after  long  absence  I  stand  by  the  two  graves. 
It  is  Summer  wind  now  that  lifts  the  trailing 
branches,  and  assurance  in  God's  word,  too, 
has  taken  the  November  out  of  my  heart,  and 
even  in  trials,  maintains  there  a  Summer  life. 
Almost  as  to  Martha,  by  the  Judean  wayside, 
Christ  speaks  to  me,  and  in  many  things  before 
unnoticed,  I  find  poetic  if  not  logical  confirma- 
tion of  his  Word.  The  sun  is  going  out  through 
vermilion  gates,  and  close  upon  twilight  will 
come  dark  night;  but  morning  will  come  again. 
So  upon  another  else  starless  night  will  dawn 
the  resurrection.  The  blue  myrtle  flowers  are 
past;  soon  all  forms  of  vegetation  will  droop, 
and  the  snow  be  piled  upon  their  graves.  Yet 
we  shall  know  that  their  life  is  not  lost;  that 
it  will  arise  after  its  Winter  sleep. 

I  have  often,  and  do  now,  recall  my  sister's 
words,  "I  shall  learn  of  Him  and  do  his  will 
perfectly."  How  much  clearer  than  I  do  now, 
did  she  understand  the  progress  in  knowledge 
and  growth  of  soul  that  belong  to  heaven — its 
wide  scope  for  glorifying  God?  Why  did  I  not 
see  that  what  seemed  to  me  like  cutting  off 
life,  was  but  setting  life  free — I,  too,  who  had 
professed  to  believe  it?  Truly  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  conviction  and  perception — the 
difference  between  the  living  and  nominal 
Christian. 

Were  her  years  of  study,  the  bloom  of  her 
life  wasted?  Many,  like  her,  die  just  when  we 
plan  they  shall  live.  How  many  intellectual, 
Christian  men,  during  the  last  four  years,  have, 
at  the  end  of  a  college  course,  gone  to  battle 
and  fallen  early!  There  are  full  battalions  of 
such  in  the  army  of  martyrs,  who  by  ball, 
fever,  and  wasting  prison  have  passed  to  glory. 
When  such  a  one  has  gone,  those  who  think 
the  only  object  of  learning  is,  that  whatever  is 
put  into  the  mind  may  come  out  to  worldly  use, 
say,  "What  a  loss  of  time!"  A  loss  surely, 
but  not  of  time.  It  is  a  loss  to  the  world  of  a 
strong  engine  to  help  drag  it  up  the  heavy 
grade  which  evidently  requires  many  such  en- 
gines.    But  to  the  hard-working  student  it  is 


so  much  gained.  Caroline  Herschel,  the  sister 
of  the  great  astronomer,  was  her  brother's  life- 
long helper.  Were  those  nights  she  spent  gaz- 
ing out  upon  the  starry  heavens,  while  thoughts 
of  God's  power  and  greatness  filled  her  soul, 
lost?  No.  Intellectually  there  will  be  a  dif- 
ference in  heaven.  There  will  be  in  one  no 
foolish  envy,  and  in  another  no  foolish  pride 
that  it  is  so — pride  that  we  are  thus  under 
heavy  debt  to  the  Lord — but  there  will  be  dif- 
ference, and 

"The  ken 
Of  gifted  spirits  will  glorify  him  more," 

whether  the  gift  come  by  natural  endowment 
or  by  diligent  cultivation.  Here  is  strong  mo- 
tive for  culture — true  culture  being  inconsist- 
ent with  neglect  of  the  smallest  duty.  I  would 
not  plead  for  books  as  the  only  means  or  for 
the  violation  of  physical  law,  as  unwittingly 
happened  in  my  sister's  case.  But  if  the 
"man  's  the  gold,"  the  soul  is  the  man,  and 
books  digested  and  thought  about  help  the  soul 
to  that  wider  vision  and  grasp,  that  develop- 
ment and  growth,  which  in  heaven  or  on  earth 
is  desirable.  It  is  true  that  here  we  learn 
slowly  and  painfully,  but  to  the  attentive,  rev- 
erent mind,  not  only  books,  but  as  to  Hugh 
Miller,  gray  cliffs  by  the  "lonely  sea" — all 
God's  works-,  his  providence  clearing  a  path  for 
right  even  through  blood,  his  discipline  to  our 
own  souls,  all  will  unfold  great  store  of  truth. 
And  by  so  much  as  we  learn  we  may  commence 
higher  in  the  world  to  come.  Her  study  was 
not  lost.  She  entered  heaven  in  an  "  advanced 
class." 

Much  as  we  may  learn  here,  it  is  but  a  very 
infinitesimal  part  of  the  whole.  And  here  a 
mind,  however  gifted,  can  grasp  only  one  item 
of  truth — a  grain  in  uncounted  tuns  of  living 
rock.  The  poet,  "prophet  of  the  beautiful," 
the  patient  naturalist,  the  awed  and  wondering 
astronomer,  the  digging  theologian,  and  perhaps 
like  gold-dust  beside  iron,  the  suffering  like 
Christ  dragging  crosses. 

"Too  heavy  for  mortals  to  bear,"  bring  each 
his  particle  to  the  little  fragment  which  all  the 
world  in  all  time  have  hewn  out.  But  in 
heaven  all  will  be  ours.  We  shall  be  poet  and 
philosopher — our  perceptions  ranging  through 
every  department  of  what  we  call  genius — and, 
above  all,  priests  unto  God,  understanding 
those  holy  mysteries  upon  whose  portals  the 
soul  now  faints  in  wondrous  untold  glory. 

It  is  true  we  know  nothing  of  the  life  to 
come  in  detail.  Lazarus,  nor  any  who  have 
risen  from  the  dead,  brought  tidings  of  the  un- 
seen world.  Great  truths,  like  this,  of  the  res- 
urrection, are  not  given  at  first  with  specifica- 
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tions,  only  as  they  pertain  to  practice,  Christ's 
character  at  first  was  dimly  spoken  in  sacrifice 
and  prophecy,  compared  with  the  light  in  which 
we  see  it.  The  truths  of  geology  were  given 
to  Moses  in  a  skeleton  which  time  and  science 
flesh  over.  And  thus  perhaps  the  book  of  Kev- 
elations  is  a  record  of  great  changes  and  events 
in  outline  which  time  will  fill.  But  from  its 
nature  we  can  not  understand  this  one  fully. 
We  can  not  comprehend  a  "spiritual"  body  or 
its  evenness  of  perception — can  only  speculate 
whether  it  will  need  eye  or  ear.  We  talk  much 
of  singing  in  heaven,  because  here  it  brings  us 
so  near  to  God.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mar  one 
sweet  thought  of  this  kind.  We  know  that  we 
shall  praise  perfectly,  and  that  our  "spiritual 
body"  will  be  glorious.  If  this  earth,  only  a 
passing  home — an  inn  for  a  night — is  made  so 
beautiful,  what  will  be  worthy  our  eternal  one? 
What  the  spirit-temples  for  which  is  prepared 
the  splendor  of  that  city  "whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God!"  We  are  told  they  shall  be  in- 
corruptible. What  in  this  world  is  perfectly 
so?  They  shall  "be  raised  in  honor" — no  de- 
formity or  uncouth  feature.  Here  we  glory  in 
strength,  but  color  and  soundness  pass  away, 
and  humbled  by  disease  and  exhaustion  the 
body  is  "sown"  to  be  raised  in  uncorrupting 
strength,  and  to  real  and  perfect  "immortality." 

Paul  tells  us  we  are  related  to  the  "spiritual" 
body  as  the  wheat  is  related  to  the  graceful 
laden  stalk.  Our  personality  is  the  germ  to 
which  "God  giveth  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased 
him."  How  irreverent  and  foolish  those  who 
said,  "It  is  absurd  that  particles  scattered  and 
passed  into  other  organizations  can  be  reunited. 
There  is  an  absurd  side  to  all  reality.  We  hold 
in  our  hand  a  tulip  bulb.  How  absurd  that, 
as  once  the  whole  world  in  God's  thought, 
there  lies  in  that  dry  thing  the  gorgeous  rich- 
hearted  flower!  How  absurd  to  plant  any 
seed,  but  for  faith!  God  could  gather  every 
particle,  even  though,  like  those  of  Eastern  pil- 
grims, our  bodies  were  dismembered  by  desert 
beasts,  our  bones  bleached,  powdered,  and  borne 
by  all  the  winds  of  heaven  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth. 

It  is  certain,  however,  and  a  precious  thought, 
that  we  shall  retain  our  individuality.  To 
every  seed  is  given  "its  own  body."  No  one 
accustomed  to  them  mistakes  growing  corn  for 
wheat.  No  one  knowing  us  both  will  mistake 
my  individuality  for  that  of  my  neighbor.  We 
shall  recognize  the  angels  "  who  excel  in 
strength"  and  the  noblest,  holiest  souls  of 
earth,  as  one  would  know  a  towering  palm 
from  an  undershrub.  Not  only  shall  we  know 
Christ,  "God  over  all,  blessed  forever,"  and  the 


angels,  but  we  shall  know  our  friends.  Each 
will  retain  his  distinctive  traits — features  of 
the  soul.  I  may  not  see  just  such  a  face,  or 
the  lithe,  graceful  form  I  remember,  but  it  will 
be  my  sister,  only  more  beautiful; 

"  Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 

The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside; 
And  I  shall  know  her  when  we  meet." 


MY  CROSS. 


BI    MISS    H. 


BHEPABD. 


My  way  was  bright  and  joyous, 

And  my  heart  was  bounding  light; 
The  birds  were  singing  round  me, 

And  earth  and  heavens  were  bright; 
But  as  I  gayly  caroled, 

Without  or  sound  or  sign, 
The  thunder  fell  from  heaven 

And  crushed  this  heart  of  mine! 
I  bent,  I  bent  beneath  it, 

And  bitter  tears  I  wept, 
And  impotent  with  anguish 

I  strove  while  others  slept 
I  called  on  Pride  to  aid  me, 

Her  counsel  to  impart; 
Deep,  deep  I  hid  my  sorrow 

Within  my  breaking  heart. 

But  there  it  grew  and  rankled 

Till  I  could  not  bear  the  pain, 
And,  spite  of  Shame's  wild  anguish, 

I  cast  it  forth  again. 
Then  I  strove  to  wear  it  gayly, 

Like  a  starry  crown  of  pride, 
And  I  wreathed  it  with  fresh  flowers, 

And  bright  jewels  side  by  side. 

But  my  brow,  my  brow  was  aching, 

Though  my  lip  with  smiles  was  gay; 
And  my  heart  was  aye  lamenting 

Through  the  long  and  dreary  day. 
Then  I  cast  me  down  in  anguish, 

In  the  dust  I  bowed  my  head, 
And  I  wept  with  bitter  passion, 

And  wished  that  I  were  dead. 

But  as  dumb  with  sullen  anguish 

Upon  the  ground  I  lay, 
Sudden  light  dawned  on  my  darkness, 

And  I  heard  my  Savior  say, 
"  Casting  all  thy  care  upon  me, 

Take  thy  cross  and  follow  me!" 
Then  I  rose,  without  a  question, 

And,  my  Savior,  followed  thee! 

Now  no  longer  bending  downward 

'Neath  the  weary  weight  of  pride, 
I  can  bear  my  cross  with  meekness, 

For  my  Savior's  at  my  side. 
And  I  know  that  when  my  journey 

On  this  weary  earth  is  done, 
My  cross  itself  shall  bear  me 

To  the  lands  beyond  the  sun. 
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B.     WELCH. 


BY  the  favor  of  the  Repository  I  have 
already  given  its  readers  an  account  of 
Taghanic  Falls  and  Cayuga  Lake.  Sailing  up 
this  lake  we  concluded  to  reach  the  Seneca 
by  a  detour  southward  through  Owego  and 
Elmira.  "With  lively  classic  sympathies  and 
brilliant  dreams  of  the  triumphs,  and  trials, 
and  travels  of  "  the  prudent  Ulysses,"  we 
passed  the  night  at  Ithica.  The  village  is  on 
the  plain  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  on  all 
sides,  save  the  north,  begirt  with  ridges  from 
400  to  700  feet  high,  "  as  the  mountains  are 
round  about  Jerusalem."  We  arrange  with 
Boniface  to  arouse  us  for  a  preprandial  visit 
to  the  cascades  in  Fall  Creek  on  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  hills  that  overlook  the  town. 
Mine  host,  true  to  his  promise,  gave  us  an 
early  call,  and  before  the  sunlight  reached  the 
valley  we  were  threading  the  quiet  streets  on 
our  way  to  the  mountain.  A  walk  of  twenty 
minutes  brought  us  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  into  the  region  of  mills  and  manufactures 
that  line  the  base  of  the  hills  and  congregate 
especially  at  the  mouth  of  every  gorge  to  catch 
the  grand  water-power  that  leaps  with  the 
cataracts  down  the  rugged  cliffs.  The  morning 
glory  was  spreading  along  the  western  hills  as 
we  passed  out  upon  the  lofty  stone  archway 
that  spans  Fall  Creek,  as  strangers  attracted 
thither  by  the  roar  of  waters.  At  the  moment 
our  eyes  were  greeted  with  a  view  of  the  fall, 
bright  with  the  reflection  from  the  western 
hills.  After  repeated  cascades  above,  the  water, 
gathering  momentum,  comes  leaping  down  a 
terraced  cliff  more  than  one  hundred  feet  high 
and  as  many  broad  into  a  grand  ampitheater, 
scooped  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  an  aqueous 
hand,  slow  at  its  work,  but  unremitting,  cheered 
to  its  task  by  the  ceaseless  thunder  of  the 
cataract,  at  once  the  attendant  of  its  toils  and 
the  precursor  of  its  triumph.  So  joyously  and 
steadily  do  the  Divinely-impelled  forces  of 
nature  operate,  unwearied  through  the  lapse  of 
ages,  revealing  beauty  and  grandeur  to  the 
view  of  man,  realizing  the  thoughts  of  God, 
and  sure  of  success  in  their  unfaltering  per- 
severance. 

Above  the  brink  of  the  fall  the  stream  has 
cut  its  way  through  the  rocky  cliff  which 
towers  above  it  perpendicularly  on  either  side 
one  hundred  feet  high,  opening  up  a  distant 
view  to  another  beautiful  cascade,  which  is 
preceded  by  three  others,  all  within  the  space 
of  one  mile,  while  the  bold  hand  of  practical 


art  has  tunneled  the  rocky  bank  on  the  right 
for  two  hundred  feet,  through  which  the  curi- 
ous traveler  can  pass  in  perfect  safety  on  a 
wide  plank  walk.  This  side-cut  supplies  the 
mills  with  an  exhaustless  force.  Delighted 
with  the  view  of  the  falls,  the  precipice,  the 
gorge,  the  tunnel,  the  village,  the  surrounding 
mountains,  and  the  placid  lake,  we  gather 
flowers  and  ferns  from  the  cliff  and  hasten 
back  to  fortify  ourselves  for  crossing  the  hills 
toward  Owego. 

To  get  out  of  town  by  rail  one  must  climb 
a  mountain  more  than  six  hundred  feet  high, 
and  to  gain  one  mile  travel  seven!  This  is 
accomplished  by  a  zigzag  way  that  reminded 
me  of  Bonaparte's  famous  road  up  the  Simplon 
toward  Italy.  After  crossing  a  marsh  half  a 
mile  wide  between  the  lake  and  the  town,  the 
train  begins  the  steep  ascent  near  the  Butter- 
milk Fall,  which  dashes  down  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  in  a  sheet  of  milky- white 
foam,  as  the  name  aptly  indicates.  Advancing 
and  retreating  by  steep  inclined  planes,  the 
tourist  takes  no  note  of  time,  so  highly  is  he 
entertained  with  new  and  beautiful  views  of 
the  town,  the  hills,  the  gorges,  the  waterfalls, 
the  lake  stretching  for  twenty  miles  in  sight, 
and  the  fine  shores  of  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
counties.  I  was  told  that  a  gentleman  from 
New  York  reaching  this  village  at  sunset, 
took  the  evening  train  for  Owego  from  the 
lake.  Running  across  the  marsh  and  up  the 
inclined  plane,  as  he  looked  out  at  the  window 
he  inquired,  "What  place  is  this?"  The  re- 
ply was  "  Ithica."  Back  another  inclined  plane 
and  up  a  third  he  saw  a  town  again,  and  in- 
quired, "  What  place  is  this?"  The  reply  was 
"  Ithica."  Again  and  again  as  they  advanced 
and  retreated  were  the  question  and  answer 
repeated.  Surprised  by  the  vastness  of  the 
town,  he  concluded  to  leave  the  cars  and  stay 
over. 

Few  railroad  rides,  indeed,  afford  a  more 
agreeable  treat  within  the  same  distance  to 
the  traveler  who  is  not  pressed  for  time.  My 
limits  allow  me  merely  to  mention  Owego, 
with  its  fine  cemetery  ground,  which  contains, 
among  others,  the  monument  to  that  celebrated 
songstress,  "The  Indian  Nightingale;"  or  "Glen 
Mary"  near  by,  where  N.  P.  Willis  wrote  his 
"Rural  Letters;"  or  "Vesper  Cliff,"  once  the 
residence  of  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox;  or  Elmira, 
with  its  pleasant  drives  and  fine  churches,  its 
female  college  in  the  midst  of  a  charming 
panorama  of  hills  and  valley  bordering  the 
Chemung. 

After  the  Sabbath,  in  the  early  morning,  we 
resume  our  tour  to  the  lake  district,  directing 
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our  course  toward  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake. 
On  the  way  are  glimpses  of  scenery  lit  up  by 
the  morning  and  arrayed  in  peacefulness  and 
beauty  to  refresh  us  and  reassure  expectation. 
Soon  we  are  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  The 
shores  on  either  side  are  bold  and  stern  as 
they  crowd  around  the  beautiful  Seneca,  which 
nestles  quietly  and  almost  tremblingly  at  their 
base.  The  fine  steamer  patriotically  floats  the 
stars  and  stripes  and  puff's  its  warm  welcome 
to  every  person,  be  he  strange  or  familiar,  for 
a  consideration  at  the  captain's  office.  It  is 
half-past  six  o'clock,  and  we  start  down  the 
lake.  At  our  left  in  the  distance  we  descry 
Glen  Falls.  Along  the  rocky  terrace  of  a  mile 
its  silver  cascades  hasten,  leaping  with  joy,  to 
mingle  their  crystal  waters  with  the  azure 
depths  below.  The  shores  are  bolder  than 
those  of  Cayuga,  and  slope  upward  in  a  similar 
manner  to  a  ridge  that  runs  parallel  with  the 
lake.  Here  the  ridge  lies  nearer  the  shore, 
and  is  not  so  irregular.  A  mile  and  a  half 
down  the  lake  on  the  right  we  pass  "  Painted 
Rock,"  nearly  a  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  on 
which  tradition  points  out  some  red  letters 
painted  by  the  Indians.  It  reports  that  over 
these  rocks  General  Sullivan  drove  the  flying 
savages  into  the  lake  below.  Onward  and  we 
pass  Hector  Falls.  We  count  three  or  four 
cascades  in  the  stream  that  comes  pouring 
down  from  the  east,  and  are  told  that  there 
are  as  many  more  as  you  trace  its  course 
toward  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

Viewed  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  the 
picture  is  charming.  A  slender  bridge  stretches 
across  the  stream  between  the  cascades,  while 
the  bright  waters  which  sparkle  like  jewels  in 
the  distance  are  dashed  to  foam  by  successive 
falls,  till  mist  and  sunlight  mingle  in  festive 
union.  We  begin  to  understand  what  had 
hitherto  seemed  to  us  mysterious — why  Tagh- 
anic  Falls  on  Cayuga  Lake  were  not  more 
noted  and  thronged  by  visitors.  These  lakes 
furnish  grand  gorges  and  charming  waterfalls 
so  numerous  and  so  similar  that  they  share 
the  public  admiration,  and  no  one  can  monopo- 
lize the  attention.  On  the  western  side  of 
Seneca  Lake  the  rocky  bluffs  line  the  shore 
with  perpendicular  palisades  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  feet  high,  reminding  one  of 
the  lower  Hudson.  Frequent  gorges  break 
down  from  the  summit  sheer  to  the  lake's  sur- 
face, by  their  impetuous  currents  forming 
beautiful  tongues  of  land  on  which  are  cotta- 
ges and  mills.  The  ravines,  thickly  fringed 
with  trees  and  pouring  down  repeated  cascades, 
render  the  scene  peculiarly  picturesque. 

The  waters  of  this  lake,  deepest  of  the  entire 


group  in  Central  New  York,  seem  like  a  sea 
in  color  and  depth.  The  illusion  is  more  com- 
plete as  the  waves  begin  to  move  before  the 
rising  wind,  and  our  brave  little  steamer  thrills 
to  the  motion  as  would  the  Great  Eastern  to 
the  swell  of  the  ocean.  The  Seneca,  though 
not  the  longest,  is  in  the  volume  of  its  waters 
the  greatest  of  these  inland  lakes.  So  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians 
constituted  the  famous  Iroquois  Confederacy, 
the  Senecas  claimed  the  first  rank  as  warriors 
among  these  "  Romans  of  the  western  world." 
The  principal  village,  Kanadesaga,  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake.  Their  name  was  significant 
of  their  origin;  S.enecas,  "Men  of  the  Mount- 
ain," or  "  People  of  the  Great  Hill."  They 
sprang  from  the  mountain,  and  claim  Genun- 
dewah,  the  great  hill  at  the  head  of  Canandai- 
gua  Lake,  as  the  place  of  their  birth.  Never 
had  savages  a  more  delightful  home.  Here 
they  roamed  over  rich  fields  and  through  grand 
forests  in  quest  of  game,  or  skimmed  in  their 
light  canoes  over  these  beautiful  lakes,  or 
angled  in  their  pure  depths  for  the  delicious 
trout.  Nature  bestowed  the  lavish  gift  and 
then  abandoned  her  untutored  children  to 
themselves  and  their  foes.  Long  and  fiercely 
they  struggled  to  retain  the  fair  inheritance. 
So  recent  is  this  history  that  one  sailing  on 
these  inland  waters  vividly  recalls  the  strife, 
peers  unconsciously  into  the  dark  ravine  to 
detect  the  lurking  foe,  fancies  the  war-whoop 
resounding,  and  the  swift  canoe  darting  from 
some  concealed  nook  with  savage  warriors 
armed  and  plumed.  Scarcely  four  score  years 
have  passed  away,  and  the  dusky  forms  have 
disappeared.  The  hunting-grounds  are  thickly 
peopled  by  another  race.  A  new  creation 
supersedes  the  past;  fair  fields  for  dark  forests; 
railroads  for  the  Indian  trail;  the  steamer  for 
the  birch  canoe;  thriving  towns  and  cities  for 
wild  wigwams.  New  names  as  strange  as  this 
new  creation  have  supplanted  almost  every 
Indian  appellation,  so  ambitious  is  civiliza- 
tion to  obliterate  the  vestiges  of  barbarism. 
Instead  of  the  grand,  euphonious  names  which 
Nature  suggested  and  clothed  with  significance, 
the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  boasts  such  civilized 
epithets  as  these:  Irelandville,  Overacker's 
Corners,  Steamburg,  and  the  like.  But  reac- 
tion following  upon  excessive  changes  has  sup- 
plied Cayuga,  Geneva,  Ovid,  Hector,  and  Milo, 
and  restored  Seneca  to  its  place  among 

"The  seven  fair  lakes  that  lie 
Like  mirrors  'neath  the  Summer  sky." 

The  compromise  revives  a  thousand  classic 
associations.      Homer    and    Virgil    recall     the 
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grandest  triumphs  of  the  Epic  Muse;  Solon 
and  Cicero,  philosophy  and  law,  the  forum  and 
the  school;  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  the  Punic 
Wars,  Rome  endangered,  and  Carthage  over- 
thrown. Our  steamer  halts  at  Hector  Land- 
ing. One  involuntarily  recalls  the  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  bravest  of  the  Trojans,  the  valiant 
Hector, 

"Who,  high  above  the  rest, 
Shakes  his  huge  spear  and  nods  his  plumy  crest, 
While  thick  around  his  native  bands  repair, 
And  groves  of  lances  glitter  in  the  air." 

But  the  lofty  walls  appear  not.  All  is  peace- 
ful here,  and  we  turn  to  compare  Hector  and 
Ajax  and  their  Greek  and  Trojan  warriors  with 
our  brave  armies  and  famous  generals,  and 
question  whether  Homer  would  have  written 
the  Iliad  if  he  had  caught  a  prophetic  glimpse 
of  the  American  conflict. 

But  the  steam  signal  disturbs  our  reverie. 
The  vessel  moves  down  the  lake.  Here  at  our 
right  is  Ovid  in  modern  attire  and  unpoetic 
mien,  looking  forth  contentedly  from  this 
American  shore,  smiling  kindly  upon  the  epic 
bard  of  England,  Milton,  just  beyond  the 
Cayuga.  So  grotesquely  are  names  mingled  in 
this  neighborhood. 

Onward  the  lake  expands  into  a  miniature 
sea,  and  the  shores  lose  their  boldness  and 
elope  gradually  away  into  rich  upland  farms. 
The  merry  wind  sports  with  our  starry  flag, 
plays  fantastic  freaks  with  the  awning,  bedecks 
the  blue  waters  with  jaunty  white  caps,  dashes 
the  mimic  billows  into  spray  along  the  shore, 
skims  gayly  over  the  fields,  and  charms  the 
emerald  meadows  and  the  golden  grain  into 
unnumbered  wavelets,  while  the  light  fleecy 
clouds,  floating  in  the  sunbeams  or  fleeing  with 
the  wind,  fling  their  shadows  on  the  lake  and 
land  and  crown  the  scene  with  untold  beauty. 
And  here  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  is  Geneva, 
with  its  church  spires  and  academic  groves, 
its  broad  streets,  and  verdant  banks,  and  fairy 
water  views,  which  entitle  it  to  favorable  com- 
parison with  its  Swiss  namesake  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Leman. 


The  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Being  and 
the  exercise  of  virtue  are  in  their  nature  so 
far  from  excluding  all  gladness  of  heart  that 
they  are  perpetual  sources  of  it.  In  a  word, 
the  true  spirit  of  religion  cheers  as  well  as 
composes  the  soul.  It  banishes  all  levity  of 
behavior,  but  in  exchange  fills  the  mind  with 
perpetual  serenity,  uninterrupted  cheerfulness, 
and  an  habitual  inclination  to  please  others. 


CAROLINE  PERTHES. 


A.     HOLBICH. 


/CAROLINE  PERTHES  neither  sought  nor 
V  desired  fame,  yet  an  enduring  record  of  her 
remains  in  the  copious  and  charming  memoir  of 
the  husband  with  whom  her  own  life  was  so 
closely  intertwined. 

Frederick  Perthes,  one  of  Germany's  noblest 
and  most  loyal  sons,  was  born  at  Rudolfstadt 
in  1772,  of  poor  but  highly-respectable  parents. 
After  many  youthful  struggles,  which  served 
only  to  brace  and  improve  a  character  very 
lovely  by  nature,  he  established  himself  as  a 
bookseller  and  publisher  at  Hamburg,  where, 
by  his  aptitude  for  business  and  his  manly  en- 
ergy, he  acquired  position  and  wealth.  On  the 
22d  of  November,  1796,  Perthes  first  met  Caro- 
line Claudius  at  her  father's  house.  "  Her  bright 
eyes  and  her  clear,  open  look  pleased  me,  and 
I  loved  her,"  he  wrote.  Claudius  was  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  and  the  daughters  highly- 
educated  women.  For  a  time  the  acceptance 
of  Perthes  by  the  family  was  doubtful,  but 
difficulties  were  surmounted,  and  on  the  2d  of 
August,  1797,  Caroline  became  his  wife.  Till 
that  time  she  had  lived  a  life  of  pious  seclu- 
sion in  the  bosom  of  her  family.  Very  charm- 
ing is  the  description  of  that  household.  Plain 
living  was  combined  with  high  thinking,  and 
the  piety,  intelligence,  and  simplicity  of  the 
parents  were  reflected  in  their  domestic  life. 
Household  duties,  study,  and  music  occupied 
the  time  of  Caroline.  She  was  acquainted  with 
the  modern  languages,  and  knew  enough  of 
Latin  to  subsequently  assist  her  sons.  After 
her  betrothal  she  wrote  to  her  friend,  the  Prin- 
cess Gallitzin,  that  she  was  a  happy  bride,  that 
she  believed  she  had  taken  the  step  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  God.  "  And  now,"  she 
added,  "  I  can  only  close  my  eyes  and  entreat 
God's  blessing.  My  Perthes  is  a  good  man, 
and  I  think  that  he  and  I  may  make  common 
cause,  and  by  God's  help  make  progress." 

The  habits  and  nature  of  the  young  couple 
were  diverse.  Perthes  was  formed  to  struggle 
manfully  with  the  external  world,  while  Caro- 
line's life  had  hitherto  been  entirely  from 
within.  When,  after  her  marriage,  she  came 
in  contact  with  contending  influences,  she  was 
alarmed  and  disquieted.  She  wrote  to  her 
husband  that  she  was  no  longer  the  same,  that 
God  had  before  held  her  by  the  hand  and  led 
her,  but  that  now  she  saw  him  afar  off  with 
an  outstretched  arm  which  she  was  unable  to 
grasp.  "This  must  not  be  always  so,"  she 
adds,  "  for  my   heart   can   not   endure   such   a 
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prospect.  God  grant  me  the  continuance  of 
this  inward  longing,  and  suffer  me  rather  to 
die  than  to  be  content  without  it."  The  ten- 
der affection  and  stronger  nature  of  Perthes 
sustained  and  consoled  her  in  some  degree, 
though  several  years  later  he  writes:  "Caro- 
line does  not  find  life  easy.  In  spite  of  her 
calm  temper  and  her  rich  and  lively  fancy  she 
finds  it  hard  to  have  to  do  with  the  finite  and 
ever-changing  things  of  the  world  and  of  time. 
And  yet  when  I  see  her  holding  fast  by  her 
inward  life  in  spite  of  the  many  annoyances 
which  the  tumult  and  distractions  of  her  daily 
existence  too  often  cause  her,  and  also  fulfilling 
the  outward  duties  of  her  position  in  a  manner 
so  self-denying,  kind,  and  noble,  she  imparts 
strength  to  me,  and  becomes  truly  my  guiding 
angel."  In  after  days  she  wrote:  "God  has 
led  me  by  a  different  way  from  that  which  I 
had  marked  out  for  myself,  but  it  has  been  the 
right  way.  He  has  given  me  in  labor  and 
tumult  what  I  would  gladly  have  sought  and 
found  in  quiet  and  solitude."  No  wonder  that 
the  heart  of  her  husband  clung  to  such  a 
woman  more  fondly  each  succeeding  year  of 
their  union.  "You,  yes,  you,  my  ever-youth- 
ful love,"  he  writes  some  time  after  their  mar- 
riage, "have  given  me  a  new  life.  Through 
you  I  am  born  again.  While  you  are  absent 
all  around  me  is  cold  and  uninteresting;  you 
alone  give  tone  and  coloring  to  every  thing." 
Many  children  were  born  to  them,  and  they 
naturally  became  links  to  bind  the  mother 
more  closely  to  the  outer  and  practical  world. 
Their  house  was  the  seat  of  hospitality,  and  as 
Perthes  had  a  general  acquaintance  and  even 
intimacy  with  most  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  Germany,  Caroline  was  brought  into  contact 
with  a  variety  of  minds  that  gave  a  freer  and 
fuller  development  to  her  own. 

In  the  mean  time,  Perthes  himself  was  pass- 
ing through  a  strong  inward  conflict.  He  had 
felt  the  natural  alienation  of  his  heart  from 
God,  and  after  vainly  trying  philosophy  and 
rationalism  to  put  him  right,  he  turned  to  his 
pious  wife  for  relief.  "By  the  love  of  thee," 
he  writes  her,  "  I  shall  rise  brighter  and  draw 
nearer  to  Him  in  whom  I  find  I  can  not  par- 
ticipate without  some  medium."  But  he  found 
that  he  needed  another  medium  than  even  his 
pious  Caroline.  "  My  anxiety,"  he  writes  sub- 
sequently, "calls  for  some  one  who,  in  my 
stead,  gives  satisfaction;  even  a  God  who  has 
felt  the  agony  of  man."  The  details  of  his 
interior  life,  interesting  as  they  are,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  dwell  upon  any  further  than  as  they 
are  connected  with  the  history  of  his  wife. 

The    sweet   and    tender   traits    of    Caroline's 


character  had  been  fully  developed  in  domestic 
life  when  she  was  called  to  pass  through  scenes 
calculated  to  test  the  stronger  powers  of  her 
nature.  Perthes  had  thrown  himself  heart  and 
mind  into  the  scenes  that  convulsed  Germany 
when  it  writhed  in  the  iron  grasp  of  Napoleon; 
and  when  Hamburg  was  occupied  by  the 
French  in  1813  he  was  one  of  a  band  of  patriots 
to  use  every  effort  for  their  expulsion.  Caro- 
line had  remained  in  the  city,  meeting  danger 
and  hardships  most  heroically  till  the  28th  of 
May,  when  she,  with  her  children,  was  sent  to 
Wandsbeck,  in  the  Danish  territory,  the  resi- 
dence of  her  father.  When  the  infamous 
Davoust  entered  Hamburg,  pardon  was  pro- 
claimed for  all  save  ten  of  the  insurgents, 
among  whom  was  Perthes.  Caroline  wrote 
him :  "  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  that  your 
name  stands  among  the  names  of  the  ten  ene- 
mies of  the  tyrant.  This  will  bring  us  joy 
and  honor  as  long  as  we  live."  Perthes  fled 
from  Hamburg  to  escape  a  rebel's  death,  and 
joined  his  family  at  Wandsbeck.  He  had 
hardly  arrived  there,  however,  when  informa- 
tion came  that  the  French  were  but  a  few 
hundred  paces  from  them,  and  he  had  only 
time  to  appoint  a  place  of  meeting  at  Niitschau, 
the  residence  of  his  friend,  Count  Moltke,  and 
hurry  from  them. 

Exhausted  as  Caroline  was  with  care  and 
grief,  she  was  compelled  to  make  immediate 
preparations  for  her  departure,  and  finally  to 
set  off  in  an  open  carriage  with  her  seven 
children,  her  nurse,  and  her  sister  Augusta, 
who  kindly  offered  to  accompany  her.  Her 
friends  wept  over  her,  but  Caroline  said,  "  I 
felt  that  I  was  turned  to  stone."  They  reached 
Niitschau  the  next  morning  to  find  neither 
Perthes  nor  comforts  of  any  kind.  "  It  was  a 
life  and  death  struggle  those  horrible  weeks," 
she  writes.  "  I  felt  as  if  every  body  were 
dead  and  I  was  left  alone  on  the  earth." 

Perthes,  with  his  eldest  son,  Matthias, 
reached  Altenhorf,  the  estate  of  Count  Kevent- 
low,  in  safety.  From  thence  he  wrote  to  Caro- 
line that  the  family  would  give  up  Aschau, 
their  Summer  residence  on  the  Baltic,  to  them. 
On  the  7th  of  June  husband,  wife,  and  children 
were  once  more  united  at  Eckenforde,  and 
went  from  thence  to  their  proffered  place  of 
refuge  in  the  neighborhood.  "And  there," 
she  says,  "I  thought  neither  of  the  past  nor 
the  future,  but  thanked  God  incessantly,  and 
rejoiced  that  out  of  all  these  perils  he  had 
brought  my  husband  to  me."  When  they 
were  somewhat  settled,  by  the  help  of  his 
account-books,  which  he  had  managed  to  bring 
with   him,  Perthes   tried   to   get   some  insight 
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into  his  shattered  business,  that  he  might  make 
arrangements  to  secure  his  creditors  through 
the  debtors  of  the  house.  But  he  was  soon 
informed  that  he  must  leave  Aschau,  as  in  case 
of  his  being  demanded  by  the  French  the  Dan- 
ish Government  would  be  compelled  to  give 
him  up.  Therefore,  under  the  somber  pine- 
trees  that  clustered  round  the  house,  he  again 
bade  his  Caroline  farewell,  leaving  her  more 
desolate  and  helpless  than  before.  The  house 
which  gave  them  a  temporary  shelter  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  dense  wood  and  very  near  the 
sea.  It  had  been  simply  intended  for  a  Sum- 
mer residence,  had  no  shutters  to  the  twelve 
windows  that  extended  to  the  ground,  and  was 
very  damp.  There  was  no  other  house  save 
the  farmer's  near  them.  He  gave  them  milk 
and  butter,  but  no  other  article  of  housekeep- 
ing was  to  be  had  within  four  miles,  and  the 
aunt  and  elder  children  were  obliged  to  go  that 
distance  for  them.  Caroline  was  near  her  con- 
finement, and  the  damp  house  and  rainy  season 
brought  constant  disease  upon  the  children. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  she  writes:  "We  are 
rich  in  comparison  with  others,  for  we  have  a 
hundred  thousand  times  more  than  nothing." 
Of  her  children  she  says:  "They  refreshed  me 
in  my  distress,  each  in  his  own  way,  and  out 
of  the  simple  and  genuine  affection  of  their 
hearts,  my  little  Bernard  not  excepted,  who  is 
often  at  a  loss  to  find  expressions  for  his  love." 
Of  this  child,  whom  she  was  soon  to  lose,  she 
continues:  "I  scarcely  think  I  could  have 
remained  mistress  of  myself  if  God  had  not 
given  me  my  angel  Bernard.  When  I  was  in 
deep  affliction  on  account  of  Perthes,  and  of 
my  eight  children  entering  into  life  deprived 
of  a  father's  counsel  and  affection,  I  folded  my 
dear  Bernard  in  my  arms  and  looked  into  his 
clear  infant  eyes  and  saw  that  he  was  neither 
troubled  nor  afraid,  but  calm,  and  sweet,  and 
loving,  I  found  faith  again,  and  prayed  to  God 
that  I  might  become  even  as  my  dear  child." 

Yet  Caroline  could  not  fail  to  be  filled  with 
sad  forebodings.  She  thought  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  her  children  being  left  orphans  in  that 
isolated  place  where  communications  with  her 
husband  were  greatly  interrupted.  Yet  so  calm 
and  self-possessed  was  her  outward  manner 
that  those  around  her  never  suspected  her  feel- 
ings. She  wrote  to  Perthes  to  inquire  what 
disposition  he  would  make  of  the  children  in 
case  she  should  be  taken  from  them.  On  the 
17th  of  September  they  left  Aschau  for  Kiel. 
There  she  found  friends  and  medical  advice, 
but  no  tidings  of  her  husband.  Yet,  though 
suffering  inexpressibly  on  his  account,  she 
writes  to  him:  "I  do  not  want  you  to  do  any 


thing  but  your  duty."  Her  anxiety  soon  after 
this  was  allayed  by  hearing  that  his  life  was 
no  longer  in  danger,  and  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  represent  the  Hanse  towns  in  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort. 

As  soon  as  the  independence  of  the  cities 
was  acknowledged  he  hastened  to  Caroline. 
At  Lubeck  he  heard  that  she  had  borne 
him  another  son,  and  on  arriving  at  Kiel  all 
past  sufferings  were  forgotten  in  finding  all 
well,  with  "  the  addition  of  a  darling,  healthy 
infant."  But  Perthes  was  too  valuable  to  his 
country  to  be  allowed  a  rest  of  any  length. 
He  went  by  the  request  of  the  crown  Prince 
of  Sweden  to  distribute  a  large  sum  of  money 
which  had  been  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  ex- 
iled Hamburgers.  In  his  absence  from  Caro- 
line he  received  from  her  the  following  lines: 
"  My  dear  Perthes,  what  I  feared  has  happened, 
our  dear  Bernard  is  very  ill,  and  although  the 
physicians  assured  me  yesterday  that  he  was 
not  in  danger,  I  fear  the  worst.  I  wish  above 
all  things  for  your  sake  and  my  own  that  you 
were  here.  May  God  be  our  help!  .  .  . 
Why  should  I  conceal  it  longer  from  you — our 
angel  is  with  God.  He  died  this  morning  at 
half-past  nine.  He  looks  wonderfully  beautiful. 
I  implore  you  to  come  as  soon  as  possible  that 
you  may  see  his  dear  remains  before  any 
change  takes  place."  He  obeyed  the  summons 
of  his  wife,  but  had  been  with  her  but  a  few 
hours  when  an  urgent  call  from  the  Prince 
requested  his  immediate  return.  "Under  such 
circumstances  you  must  go,"  said  Caroline. 
But  he  was  physically  unable.  The  frame  of 
the  strong  man  had  succumbed  under  trials 
from  which  the  spirit  of  the  wife  had  risen. 
He  could  not  return  to  the  scene  of  his  labors 
till  the  27th  of  January,  whence  he  writes: 
"Be  comforted,  my  dear  Caroline;  true  love  is 
immortal,  and  by  bonds  of  love  I  feel  sure  that 
our  little  ones  are  still  united  to  us."  A 
broken  bone  and  violent  fever  soon  sent  Per- 
thes back  to  Kiel,  and  Caroline  had  the  privi- 
lege of  nursing  him  for  nine  long  weeks. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1814,  they  returned  to 
their  ruined  home  at  Hamburg.  It  had  been 
used  as  a  guard-house,  and  nothing  but  filth 
and  rubbish  was  to  be  seen.  This,  with  their 
large  family  and  embarrassed  circumstances, 
made  it  a  sad  commencement  of  their  domestic 
life.  Yet  Caroline,  ever  grateful  and  disposed 
to  make  the  best  of  every  thing,  writes:  "God 
be  praised  that  he  has  brought  us  thus  far, 
that  he  has  stood  by  and  helped  us  in  this 
year  of  heavy  trial!  I  will  be  glad  and  forget 
all  except  my  dear  Bernard."  By  Autumn, 
however,  through  Caroline's  exertions,  the  house 
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had  assumed  somewhat  of  its  former  appear- 
ance of  neatness  and  beauty. 

Perthes  had  been  necessarily  absent  from  his 
family  for  a  time  after  their  return  to  their  old 
home,  but  when  he  again  saw  Caroline  he  be- 
came aware  of  her  declining  health,  for  the 
anxieties  and  sorrows  of  the  past  year  had  told 
severely  upon  her.  She  was  sent  to  Wansbeck 
for  change  of  air,  and  returned  somewhat 
strengthened  by  the  journey.  But  another  trial 
was  in  store  for  her.  Her  father,  the  good  and 
noble  Claudius,  was  taken  from  her  by  death. 
Before  his  departure  he  one  night  called  her  to 
his  bedside  and  said,  "  I  must  take  something 
from  the  night,  for  the  day  is  too  short  to 
thank  you,  my  child."  "  Death  is  a  hard 
step,"  she  writes,  "but  to  take  the  step  as  he 
did  is  inconceivably  great."  Soon  after  this 
Perthes  and  his  eldest  son  visit  Munich,  from 
whence  they  send  her  a  vivid  description  of 
Eubens'  Drunken  Silenus.  She  replies:  "How 
dare  a  man  by  the  medium  of  such  pictures 
realize  to  better  and  purer  souls  who  dream 
not  of  them  things  which  are  the  disgrace  and 
brand  of  humanity?  In  a  word,  I  hate  such 
pictures  in  spite  of  all  the  art  wherewith  they 
may  be  painted." 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1818,  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Agnes,  was  married,  and  the  young  couple 
left  the  parent  nest  for  their  new  home  at 
Gotha.  All  the  pent-up  joy  and  sorrow  of  the 
mother's  heart  finds  relief  in  a  long  letter 
written  to  Agnes  three  hours  after  their  de- 
parture. "  Should  I  not  thank  God,  and  if  he 
has  willed  it,  consent  to  part  with  you?"  she 
says.  "  He  will  forgive  me  if  I  can  not  do  it 
without  tears." 

The  ensuing  year  brought  severe  illness  to 
one  of  their  sons  and  the  birth  of  a  grand- 
child. "0,  that  I  had  a  thousand  voices  that 
we  might  strive  together  to  praise  God  for 
what  he  has  done  for  you!"  Caroline  thus 
writes.  "  Pray  that  God  may  send  his  angel 
to  guide  your  little  one  through  life,  and  be 
near  him  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  of  death." 
Then  came  more  betrothals.  Her  second  daugh- 
ter, Louise,  was  addressed  by  one  of  whom 
they  knew  little.  Caroline  esteemed  this  one 
of  the  greatest  trials  of  her  life.  *But  her  re- 
luctance vanished  when  the  young  man  became 
known  to  them,  and  her  counsels  to  the  young 
bride,  as  well  as  those  to  her  sister  Agnes,  are 
full  of  wisdom  and  tenderness.  We  place  her 
letters  beside  Madame  De  Sevigne's  celebrated 
letters  to  her  daughter,  and  feel  that  there  is  a 
depth  and  breadth  in  Caroline's  nature  which 
the  lively  and  accomplished  Frenchwoman  was 
utterly  unconscious  of. 


Caroline  had  now  three  absent  children,  who 
expected  letters  from  her  regularly.  To  her 
daughter  Louise  she  writes  with  respect  to  her 
husband:  "Strive  to  have  common  objects  of 
pursuit,  and  to  support  each  other  when  either 
seems  ready  to  faint.  Let  your  first  aim  be 
to  draw  nearer  to  God  and  to  assist  each  other 
in  becoming  more  like  him.  Do  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  occasional  differences  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  highest  things,  only  be  true  to 
each  other  and  seek  only  the  truth;  you  will 
thus,  though  by  devious  paths,  be  sure  to  meet 
again.  Where  truth  and  affection  abide  joy 
and  happiness  are  not  long  absent."  "  Fancy 
me,"  she  again  says,  "  on  Saturdays  looking 
through  your  rooms,  your  presses,  and  your 
shelves  and  praising  you  when  all  is  neat  and 
in  order.  I  delight  to  find  you  take  pleasure 
in  all  the  little  matters  of  your  housekeeping. 
Great  events  do  not  often  come  under  our 
management,  but  if  we  are  observant  and 
watchful  we  find  our  appointed  work."  She 
begs  Louise  to  write  more  minutely  and  "  with- 
out consideration  about  trifles."  "  Great  events," 
she  says,  "  constitute  the  life,  but  trifles  the 
interest  of  correspondence.  Agnes  fills  her 
letters  with  turnips  and  cabbages,  and  so  gives 
me  unspeakable  pleasure.  Man  here  below 
consists  of  two  parts,  and  thus  petty  things, 
not  paltry  recollect,  are  part  of  our  existence." 
The  husband  of  Louise  was  alarmingly  ill,  and 
the  mother's  pen  is  employed  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  the  young  wife.  When  the  invalid 
began  to  gain  strength  Caroline  wrote:  "We 
rejoice  with  you  in  the  coming  Spring  and  the 
warm  sunbeams.  Although  the  Spring-time  of 
youth  is  past  for  us,  not  so,  thank  God,  the 
eternal  Spring,  which  still  grows  fresher  as  we 
grow  older." 

Caroline's  anxiety  about  the  spiritual  influ- 
ence around  her  daughters  took  precedence  of 
all  others.  She  says  to  Agnes,  "That  you  do 
not  find  in  the  pulpit  what  you  seek  distresses 
me  greatly,  but  does  not  surprise  me.  The 
clergy  generally  preach  only  morality,  which  is 
but  meager  fare.  But  do  not  be  cast  down  on 
this  account;  take  refuge  in  your  own  inner 
church.  God  can  serve  up  a  better  table  than 
any  preacher,  and  will  assuredly  feed  you  if 
you  only  are  hungry.  If  the  preaching  be  not 
satisfactory,  do  not  on  this  account  absent 
yourself  from  church.  There  are  seasons  in 
which  you  are  more  likely  to  be  aroused  and 
quickened  in  the  church  than  in  the  house, 
where  I,  at  least,  have  seldom  a  quiet  hour." 
In  a  letter  of  later  date  she  says  to  Agnes,  "  I 
am  indeed  sorry  that  you  are  obliged  to  live 
without  music.     Still  my  advice  is  not  to  form 
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any  intimacies  only  for  the  sake  of  music;  you 
might  pay  too  dearly  for  it,  and  perhaps  not 
find  it  easy  to  draw  back.  My  piano  is  also 
dumb.  I  can  not  sing  one  of  our  songs  to  it. 
When  I  sound  the  first  note  I  feel  that  you 
are  no  longer  by  my  side.  Tears  then  come 
and  choke  the  rest.  Yes,  dear  Agnes,  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  hard  duty  to  part  from  a  gift  in 
which  God  has  so  long  allowed  us  to  rejoice." 
In  this  and  other  letters  we  see  the  intense 
struggle  going  on  in  Caroline's  motherly  heart 
between  joy  in  the  happiness  of  her  child  and 
sorrow  in  the  separation. 

Her  eldest  son,  Matthias,  was  studying  the- 
ology in  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and  her 
letters  to  him  are  as  tender  and  judicious  as 
those  addressed  to  her  daughters.  Failing 
health  and  never-ceasing  cares  did  not  impede 
her  correspondence.  Death  alone  arrested  her 
pen.  It  had  been  painful  to  Caroline  to  send 
her  first-born  from  her  "  without  the  guidance 
of  any  human  heart  or  eye."  She  says  she 
had  hard  work  with  herself,  but  that  she  finally 
laid  down  her  arms  and  was  at  peace.  She 
knew  that  her  son  was  earnest  and  truth- 
loving,  and  trusted  to  God  to  give  him  right 
views  and  opinions  at  the  right  time.  She 
told  him  that  "  man  can  impart  but  little  to 
his  fellow- man,  each  must  seek  and  find  for 
himself.  I  can  say  with  truth,"  she  adds, 
"  that  I  have  been  for  many  years  in  trouble 
and  anxiety  from  which  I  am  not  even  now 
free.  I  find  it  better  not  to  think  of  one's 
self  much,  but  rather  to  think  more  of  God 
and  to  long  earnestly  after  him,  and  if  we  have 
fallen  to  rise  at  once  and  go  on  trusting  in 
God.  The  Princess  Gallitzin  once  said  to  me 
with  a  deep  sense  of  her  insufficiency,  '  But  I 
will  still  will,'  This  word  often  recurs  to  me, 
and  cheers  me  when  I  am  cast  down." 

Upon  another  occasion,  in  writing  to  her  son, 
she  goes  on  to  say:  "I  am  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  you  find  yourself  unable  to  pray 
with  as  much  faith  and  confidence  as  you 
desire,  for  we  are  at  best  but  as  weeds  moved 
to  and  fro  by  the  wind.  But  if  we  only  yearn 
for  living  faith  God  will  help  us  on,  and  doubts 
and  discouragements  will  eventually  cease. 
Socrates  thought  that  inward  peace  was  not  to 
be  attained  till  a  man  reached  his  fortieth 
year,  and  Confucius  placed  the  goal  still  farther 
forward.  But  I  do  wrong  in  referring  to  Soc- 
rates and  Confucius  when  we  have  Christ. 
Consider  it  unsaid.  I  always  take  comfort 
from  that  man  in  the  Gospel  to  whom  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  said  that  he  must  believe 
before  he  could  be  helped,  and  who  replied, 
•Lord,    I    believe,    help    thou    my    unbelief.' 


There  may  be  unbelief  and  unrest  in  the  head, 
while  the  heart  holds  firmly  by  its  anchor." 

Caroline's  care  extended  over  every  portion 
of  her  son's  college  life.  "  Tell  me  how  you 
generally  spend  Sunday,  and  whether  you  have 
found  a  preacher  who  proclaims  the  truth 
without  any  mixture  of  human  additions. 
Your  external  life  is  monotonous,  but  you 
must  vary  it  a  little  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
order  and  regularity."  Then  she  bids  him 
make  a  point  of  keeping  his  room  neat  and 
well  aired,  and  out  of  love  to  her  to  make  his 
toilet  on  first  rising,  and  not  sit  half  dressed 
with  shoes  down  at  the  heel.  Her  son's  in- 
terest in  home  was  kept  up  by  her  sprightly 
and  vivid  sketches  of  passing  events  in  the 
domestic  circle.  We  seem  to  see  the  breakfast- 
table  dressed  with  garlands  on  the  wedding- 
day  by  children's  loving  hands,  and  sympathize 
in  their  delight  at  the  reception  of  Matthias's 
verses,  over  which  Caroline  thanked  God  and 
wept.  "  If  you  had  not  been  my  very  own 
child  you  would  not  have  sent  them,"  she  says. 
"  My  heart  thanks  you  for  your  affection." 
On  his  twenty-first  birthday  she  wrote  him  a 
longing,  loving  letter,  containing  the  birthday 
prayer  and  wish  which  were  on  her  heart  and 
lips  for  him  when  she  that  morning  unclosed 
her  eyes.  Her  children  seem  to  be  worthy  of 
such  parents.  Caroline  rejoices  over  them  as 
walking  in  the  way  to  heaven,  and  says  this 
is  a  gift  of  God's  grace,  unspeakably  precious. 

All  this  time,  while  only  thinking  of  and 
exerting  herself  for  others,  she  was  rapidly 
hastening  to  the  grave.  But  as  the  body  failed 
her  peace  and  confidence  in  God  increased. 
She  only  asked  for  perfect  submission  to  his 
will,  "  though,"  she  says,  "  I  can  not  always 
master  the  desire  to  live  here  on  earth.  I 
have  so  much  enjoyment  in  life,  and  I  have 
my  Perthes."  She  had  always  loved  nature, 
and  now  rejoiced  in  the  advancing  season. 
"  Such  a  fullness  of  splendor  and  beauty,"  she 
writes,  "  I  think  I  have  never  seen  before. 
The  loveliness  of  the  trees  and  foliage,  the 
grass  and  flowers,  is  inexpressible.  And  this 
great  change  from  death  to  life  has  come  to 
pass  in  a  few  days,  I  might  say  in  a  few  hours. 
Yes,  Spring  is  the  time  of  joy,  and  that  joy 
carries  my  heart  upward  to  that  bright  and 
happy  land  where  there  shall  be  no  more  pain 
nor  sorrow."  She  again  writes:  "Mine  has 
been  a  tumultuous  life,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a 
quiet  hour  unburdened  by  anxiety  has  fallen 
to  my  lot.  My  desire  is  for  quiet  and  repose. 
I  would  not  be  unemployed,  but  I  long  to  feel 
at  liberty  to  follow  my  inclinations  and  to 
obliterate  from  my  mind  the  world's  unrest, 
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that   I   may  be  ready  for  that   time  when   all 
reckonings  below  must  be  canceled." 

Closer  grew  her  communion  with  God,  more 
full  her  joy  in  him  as  she  gradually  descended 
to  the  grave.  Her  last  days  were  as  beautiful 
as  the  early  ones  of  her  life,  when,  young, 
innocent,  and  happy,  she  went  forth  from  her 
peaceful,  pious  home  "adorned  as  a  bride  for 
her  husband."  There  was  less  anxiety  now. 
She  had  dreaded  the  temptations  of  life,  but 
she  did  not  dread  death.  She  saw  the  Father's 
arms  extended  to  receive  her.  On  the  28th  of 
August,  1821,  she  died  too  suddenly  to  give  a 
farewell  token  to  those  around  her,  leaving  life 
empty  and  desolate  to  the  husband  and  chil- 
dren who  had  found  such  a  supply  of  over- 
flowing affection  in  her,  which  they  had  as 
richly  returned. 

In  a  letter  to  Helen  Jacobi,  one  of  Caroline's 
earliest  friends,  Perthes  has  thus  sketched  the 
character  of  his  incomparable  wife:  "  You,  in- 
deed, early  appreciated  the  worth  of  my  Caro- 
line, but  removed  as  you  were  from  her  these 
last  years  you  could  not  see  the  development 
of  her  mind.  Her  piety  and  loveliness  and 
the  simplicity  of  her  character  were  untouched 
by  years,  and  her  affection,  while  it  retained 
all  its  depth  and  strength,  expanded  in  every 
direction,  and  showered  blessings  on  all  within 
her  reach.  She  had  counsel,  comfort,  and  help 
for  all  who  approached  her,  and  won  love  and 
esteem  bordering  on  reverence  from  persons  of 
the  most  opposite  character  and  circumstances. 
Caroline's  imagination  was  of  unparalleled 
vivacity,  and  originated  the  deepest  sympathy 
in  all  that  was  passing  in  the  world.  She  had 
much  experience  of  human  nature,  but  her 
judgment  was  loving  and  pitiful,  her  faith  was 
free  from  the  narrowness  of  the  letter,  and 
great  as  was  her  affection  for  me,  she  was  per- 
fectly independent  in  mind.  For  twenty-four 
years  we  have  lived  together  through  cares 
and  anxieties,  sometimes  through  sorrow  and 
trouble,  but  in  all  she  was  happy.  Every 
moment  was  filled  with  love  and  lively  sympa- 
thy; always  resigned  to  the  inevitable,  she 
preserved  her  heroic  spirit  in  great  events. 
That  poverty  of  spirit  so  extolled  by  Taulerus 
and  Thomas  a  Kempis  was  hers.  She  had 
acquired  it  in  struggling  with  a  vigorous 
nature,  to  which  passion,  impetuosity,  and 
ambition  were  unknown.  From  her  earliest 
youth  she  had  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  her 
God,  and  she  was  sincere  as  I  have  known 
few  besides.  And  now  this  great  and  rare 
blessing  is  lost  to  me  in  the  grave;  in  vain  I 
stretch  out  my  arms.  Humanly  speaking,  I 
am  alone,  and  yet  I  have  a  foretaste  of  a  pre- 


viously unknown   blessedness,   since  our  souls 
may  now  meet  unfettered." 

After  such  a  portrait  by  one  who  best  knew 
her  little  need  be  said.  It  appears  to  us  that 
Caroline  Perthes  united  in  her  character  all 
that  we  most  love  and  reverence  in  woman. 
In  her  we  find  the  filial  tenderness  of  Madame 
de  Stael  and  the  conjugal  devotion  of  Lady 
Rachael  Russell  blended  with  the  more  than 
maternal  watchfulness  of  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
She  represents  "  the  perfect  woman  nobly 
planned "  of  Wordsworth,  and  her  letters 
appear  to  us  to  combine  the  calm  good  sense 
of  Elizabeth  Carter's,  with  the  life  and  anima- 
tion, without  the  finesse  and  egotism  of  Mrs. 
Montagu's. 


A  GOOD  DAY'S  WORK. 


"  T  HAVE  done  a  good  day's  work  if  I  never 

J-  do  another,"  said  Mr.  Barlow,  rubbing  his 
hand  together  briskly,  and  with  the  air  of  a 
man  very  much  pleased  with  himself. 

"  And  so  have  I." 

Mrs.  Barlow's  voice  was  in  a  lower  tone,  and 
was  less  exultant,  and  yet  indicative  of  a 
spirit  at  peace  with  herself. 

"  Let  us  compare  notes,"  said  Mr.  Barlow  in 
the  confident  manner  of  one  who  knows  triumph 
will  be  his,  "and  see  which  has  done  the  best 
day's  work." 

"  You,  of  course,"  returned  the  gentle-hearted 
wife. 

"  We  shall  see.  Let  the  history  of  your 
day's  doings  precede  those  of  mine." 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Barlow,  "you  shall  give 
the  first  experience." 

"Very  well."  And  full  of  the  subject  Mr. 
Barlow  began: 

"You  remember  the  debt  of  Warfield  about 
which  I  spoke  a  few  days  ago?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  considered  it  desperate — would  have  sold 
out  my  interest  at  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar 
when  I  left  home  this  morning.  Now  the 
whole  claim  is  secure.  I  had  to  scheme  a  lit- 
tle. It  was  sharp  practice;  but  the  thing  was 
done.  I  do  n't  believe  that  another  creditor 
of  Warfield  will  get  a  third  of  his  claim. 

"The  next  operation,"  continued  Mr.  Bar- 
low, "  I  considered  quite  as  good.  About  a 
year  ago  I  took  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Erie 
county  for  debt  at  a  valuation  of  five  dollars 
per  acre.  I  sold  it  to-day  for  ten.  I  do  n't 
think  the  man  knew  just  what  he  wae  doing. 
He  called  to  see  me  about  it,  and  I  asked  ten 
dollars  an  acre  at  a  venture,  when  he  promptly 
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laid  down  one  hundred  dollars  to  bind  the 
bargain.  If  I  should  never  see  him  again  I 
am  all  right.  That  is  transaction  number  two. 
Number  three  is  as  pleasant  to  remember.  I 
sold  a  lot  of  goods  one  year  out  of  date  to  a 
country  merchant  for  cash.  He  thinks  he  has 
a  good  bargain,  and  perhaps  he  has,  but  I 
would  have  let  them  go  any  time  during  the 
past  six  months  at  a  loss  of  thirty  per  cent, 
and  thought  the  sale  a  very  desirable  one. 

"  Now,  there  is  my  good  day's  work,  Jennie, 
and  it  is  one  to  be  proud  of.  I  take  some 
credit  to  myself  for  being  upon  the  whole  a 
pretty  bright  sort  of  man  and  bound  to  go 
through.     Let  us  have  your  story  now." 

The  face  of  Mrs.  Barlow  flushed  slightly. 
Her  husband  waited  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  said,  "  Let  us  hear  of  the  yards  of  stitch- 
ing and  the  piles  of  good  things  you  made." 

"  No,  nothing  of  that,"  answered  Mrs.  Bar- 
low with  a  slight  vail  of  feeling  covering  her 
pleasant  voice.  "I  had  another  meaning  when 
I  spoke  of  having  accomplished  a  good  day's 
work.  And  now,  as  my  doings  will  bear  no 
comparison  with  yours,  I  think  of  declining 
their  rehearsal." 

"A  bargain  is  a  bargain,  Jennie,"  said  Bar- 
low. "Word-keeping  is  a  cardinal  virtue;  so 
let  your  story  be  told.  You  have  done  a  day's 
work  in  your  estimation,  for  you  said  so.  Go 
on,  I  am  all  attention." 

Mrs.  Barlow  still  hesitated.  But  after  a  lit- 
tle more  urging  she  began  her  story  of  a  good 
day's  work.  Her  voice  was  a  little  subdued, 
and  there  was  an  evident  shrinking  from  the 
subject  about  which  she  felt  constrained  to 
speak. 

"  I  resolved  last  night,"  said  she,  "  after 
passing  some  hours  of  self-examination  and 
self-upbraiding,  that  I  would  for  one  day  try 
to  possess  my  soul  in  patience.  And  this  day 
has  been  the  trial  day.     Shall  I  go  on?" 

Mrs.  Barlow  looked  up  with  a  timid,  half- 
bashful  air  at  her  husband.  She  did  not  meet 
his  eyes,  for  he  had  turned  them  partly  away. 

"  Yes,  dear  Jennie,  go  on." 

The  husband's  buoyancy  was  gone.  In  its 
place  was  something  tender  ar.d  pensive. 

"  Little  Eddie  was  unusually  fretful  this 
morning,  as  you  will  remember.  He  seemed 
perverse,  I  thought — cross  as  we  call  it.  I 
was  tempted  to  speak  harshly  two  or  three 
times,  but  remembering  my  good  resolution,  I 
put  on  the  armor  of  patience  and  never  let 
him  hear  a  tone  of  my  voice  that  was  not  a 
loving  one.  Dear  little  fellow!  When  I  went 
to  wash  him  after  breakfast  I  found  just  behind 
one  of  his  ears  a  small,  inflamed  boil.     It  made 


him  slightly  worrisome  and  feverish  all  day. 
0,  was  n't  I  glad  that  patience  ruled  my  spirit! 
"  After  you  went  away  to  the  store  Mary 
got  into  one  of  her  bad  humors.  She  did  n't 
want  to  go  to  school  to  begin  with;  then  her 
shoe  pinched  her.  I  felt  very  much  annoyed, 
but  recalling  my  good  resolution,  I  met  her 
irritation  with  kindness,  her  stubborn  temper 
with  gentle  rebuke;  and  so  I  conquered.  She 
kissed  me  and  started  to  school  with  a  cheer- 
ful countenance,  her  sachel  and  the  pinching 
shoe  unheeded.     And  so  I  had  my  reward. 

"  But  my  trials  were  not  over.  Some  extra 
washing  was  needed,  so  I  called  Ellen  and  told 
her  that  Mary  would  require  a  frock  and  two 
pairs  of  drawers  to  be  washed  out,  the  baby 
some  slips,  and  you  some  pocket  handkerchiefs. 
A  saucy  refusal  leaped  from  the  girl's  quick- 
ened tongue  and  indignant  words  to  mine. 
Patience!  patience!  whispered  a  still,  small 
voice.  I  stifled  with  an  effort  my  feelings, 
restrained  my  speech,  and  controlled  my  coun- 
tenance. Very  calmly,  as  to  all  exterior  signs, 
did  I  look  into  Ellen's  face  till  she  dropped 
her  eyes  to  the  floor  in  confusion.  '  You  must 
have  forgotten  yourself,'  said  I  with  some  dig- 
nity of  manner,  yet  without  a  sign  of  irrita- 
tion. She  was  humbled  at  once,  confessed  the 
wrong,  and  begged  my  pardon.  I  forgave  her 
after  reproof,  and  she  went  back  to  the  kitchen, 
somewhat  wiser,  I  think,  than  when  I  sum- 
moned her.  The  washing  I  required  has  been 
done,  and  the  girl  has  seemed  all  day  as  if  she 
were  endeavoring  to  atone  by  kindness  and 
service  for  that  hasty  speech.  If  I  mistake 
not  we  were  both  improved  by  the  discipline 
through  which  we  passed. 

"  Other  trials  I  have  had  through  the  day, 
some  of  them  quite  as  severe  as  the  few  I 
have  mentioned;  but  the  armor  of  patience 
was  whole  when  the  sun  went  down.  I  was 
able  to  possess  my  soul  in  peace,  and  the  con- 
quest of  self  has  made  me  happier.  This  is 
my  good  day's  work.  It  may  not  seem  much 
in  your. eyes." 

Mr.  Barlow  did  not  look  up  nor  speak  as 
the  voice  of  his  wife  grew  silent.  She  waited 
almost  a  minute  for  his  response.  Then  he 
went  forward  suddenly  and  kissed  her,  saying 
as  he  did  so,  "  Mine  was  a  work,  yours  a  bat- 
tle; mine  success,  yours  a  conquest;  mine  easy, 
and  yours  heroism.  Jennie,  dear,  since  you 
have  been  talking  I  have  thought  thus:  My 
good  work  has  soiled  my  garments,  while  youra 
are  without  a  stain,  and  white  as  angel  robes. 
Loving  monitor,  may  your  lesson  to-night 
make  me  a  better  man!  Your  good  day's  work 
gives  a  twofold  blessing.** 
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I  HAVE  FINISHED  MY  WOKE. 


BT    M.    JANE    SHADDUCK. 


"T  HAVE  glorified  thee  upon   the  earth;   I 

A-  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest 
me  to  do."  So  exclaimed  Jesus,  the  Christ, 
after  those  long  days  of  trial,  and  conflict,  and 
suffering,  and  loveful  labor,  and  earnest  toil 
were  ended — those  days  in  which  he  was 
despised  and  rejected,  and  with  the  burden  of 
his  anguish  his  countenance  was  marred  more 
than  the  sons  of  men — anguish  for  the  blind- 
ness and  willful  depravity  of  those  whom  he 
came  to  save — when  those  days  were  ended 
in  which  he  was  tempted  as  we  are  and  sinned 
not,  but  went  forward  with  the  work  which 
had  been  given  him  to  do  till  it  was  finished, 
and  God  was  glorified  upon  the  earth. 

It  is  enough  if  the  disciple  be  as  his  Lord, 
but  not  enough  if  professors  of  Christianity  be 
unlike  him;  and  if,  when  our  life  be  ended,  our 
life-work  be  found  incomplete,  we  shall  be 
unlike  him,  and  from  whence  shall  come  our 
crown  of  rejoicing?  If,  then,  we  can  net  ex- 
claim with  the  fullness  of  the  apostle's  feelings, 
"  I  have  finished  my  course,"  from  what  shall 
we  derive  the  richness  of  joy  which  is  ours 
when  we  have  gained  the  victory? 

A  Christian  should  be  every  day  better, 
and  stronger,  and  purer;  better  from  having 
studied — not  simply  read — God's  Word,  some 
part  of  it,  and  prayerfully  endeavored  to  un- 
derstand it  and  apply  it  to  their  own  needs; 
stronger  from  having  acknowledged  God  every- 
where, and  spoken  of  him  gently  and  lovingly 
to  those  who  disregard  his  laws;  purer  from 
having  cast  aside  resolutely  any  evil  sugges- 
tion, any  unclean  thought,  or  any  unholy  wish 
which  so  often  arise  and  seek  a  home  in  our 
hearts. 

If  this  is  done  each  day,  when  the  hour  of 
evening  comes,  and  we  kneel  in  the  twilight, 
asking,  "How  has  the  day  been  with  us?"  the 
answer  will  come,  "Well,  and  very  well;"  and 
if  these  little  days  are  "  well,"  the  sum  of 
them  will  be  "  well,"  for  of  such  days  and 
hours  as  these  our  lives  are  made  up,  and  the 
end  cometh  soon. 

It  is  related  of  Napoleon,  that  when  asked 
the  secret  of  his  great  success  in  life,  he  replied, 
"  I  always  took  advantage  of  circumstances." 
With  every  energy  of  the  soul  bent  to  the 
accomplishment  of  one  object,  every  circum- 
stance he  turned  with  resolute  hand  to  help 
him  in  the  attainment  of  that  object.  Our 
object  as  Christians  is  to  establish  the  pure 
and  holy  principles  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of 


men,  and  this  being  our  high  calling,  should 
be  kept  constantly  before  our  eye;  then  the 
varied  and  seemingly-trifling  circumstances  of 
our  every-day  life  will  be  turned  to  account  in 
furthering  Christianity. 

I  very  well  know  that  our  duties  are  some- 
times painful,  and  require  self-denial,  and 
spiritual  strength,  and  boldness,  and  God- 
given  wisdom,  and  humility,  and  promptness 
of  action  and  speech,  and  a  fearlessness  of  the 
flesh,  and  a  deep  regard  for  God's  approbation; 
but  all  of  these  we  may  possess,  not  by  shrink- 
ing back  reluctant  when  there  is  aught  for  ua 
to  do,  but  by  stepping  forward  in  the  strength 
of  God  and  acting.  They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,  and  they  that 
trust  in  him  shall  never  be  confounded.  Yes, 
there  is  suffering  for  us.  One  dwelling  long 
upon  the  earth  will  not  remain  ignorant  of  that 
fact.  But  shall  we  not  endure  patiently  these 
afflictions  which  are  to  work  out  for  us  an 
eternal  weight  of  glory?  And  did  not  he 
whom  God  taught,  and  who  saw  heaven  and 
unspeakable  things,  did  not  he  reckon  with 
deliberate  and  sure  calculation  that  these  pres- 
ent sufferings  were  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed 
in  us?  Let  us,  then,  so  live  every  day  that 
when  the  end  cometh  we  can  exclaim,  "  I  have 
finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do  " 


WEARY. 


BY    AGNES    H.    MILNOR. 


Weary  and  faint,  my  God, 

I  come  to  tbee; 
0  thou,  who  know'st  the  care  we  need 

Send  thine  to  me; 
Lead  by  thy  watchful  care 

The  journey  through, 
And,  though  the  way  seem  drear, 

0,  keep  us  true! 

What  if  the  tempests  beat? 

They  lead  us  home 
Where  all  the  blest  shall  meet 

Around  thy  throne; 
And  when  life's  work  is  done 

Thou  call'st  us  home, 
And  bidd'st  our  weary  feet 

No  longer  roam. 

Then  with  that  happy  band 

Before  the  throne 
May  we  with  seraphs  stand, 

Safe  then  at  home, 
There  with  our  God,  the  light, 

Ever  to  reign, 
Where  there  is  no  more  night 

And  no  more  pain! 
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THE  KAIN-DKOP. 
TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


BT    LUELLA    CLARK. 


IT  was  a  beautiful  Spring  day  which  called 
us  out  for  a  cheerful  walk  up  the  mountain 
and  into  the  bright-green  wood.  But  now  the 
sun  is  near  setting,  and  the  cool  air  warns  us 
to  return.  Clear  little  brooks  run  through  the 
meadows,  upon  which  blossom  the  red  lady- 
slipper  and  white  lily  of  the  valley.  Old 
willow-trunks,  gnarled  and  hollow,  project  from 
the  sides  of  the  moats,  and  upon  them  climbs 
the  bind-weed  in  beautiful  garlands  from  branch 
to  branch. 

But  what  is  floating  out  slowly  and  solemnly 
from  behind  the  great-leaved  alder-bushes  like 
a  gray  ribbon  of  gauze,  which  an  invisible 
hand  is  stretching  over  the  meadow-land? 
Yonder,  somewhat  further  to  the  left  of  the 
thicket  of  reeds,  rises  a  mist-gray  shape  and 
waves  silently  nearer  and  nearer,  and  to  the 
right,  close  beside  us,  a  light  vapor  is  curling 
like  the  delicate  locks  of  a  spirit-child,  and — we 
are  in  the  meanwhile  in  the  midst  of  the 
meadow,  over  which  the  foot-path  leads — a 
magic  world  seems  to  have  received  us.  A 
hundred  different  shapes  surround  us,  all  of 
unfamiliar  forms.  Along  the  little  brook  the 
vaporous  folds  stretch  themselves  like  gigantic 
snakes;  out  of  the  pools  and  moist  places  rise 
the  wonderful  figures,  here  like  giants,  there 
like  a  thousand  merry  pigmies.  Now  they 
rise  strangely  high,  and  in  a  few  moments  they 
roll  themselves  together  again  and  vanish  be- 
hind a  little  clump  of  reeds  that  on  the  other 
side  they  may  mount  in  glistening  columns. 
Let  us  look  backward.  Behold,  also,  behind  us 
where  we  stood  but  a  few  minutes  ago,  every- 
where are  the  wonderful  shapes  of  vapor! 

As  it  grows  a  little  darker  the  moon,  like  a 
slender  sickle,  now  conceals  herself  behind 
dark  clouds,  and  now  looks  forth  again,  illumin- 
ating the  old,  decayed  willow-trees,  and  if  we 
were  accustomed  to  being  afraid,  surely  here 
were  the  most  fitting  place  for  it. 

Till  now  the  misty  figures  had  remained  at 

an    agreeable    distance,    but    gradually    they 

approach  in  crowds  nearer  and  nearer,  and  now 

a  tall  form  stands  exactly  upon  the  path  which 

we    are    following.      The    hazel-rod    which    we 

plucked  in  the  wood,  struck  through  the  midst, 
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feels  moist  to  our  hands.  A  strong  breath 
drives  the  shape  partly  backward  and  changes  its 
countenance.  But  see!  our  own  breath  has  itself 
become  a  little  cloud.  A  million  tiny  vapor- 
drops  hover  about  us.     Who  can  count  them? 

How  small  and  insignificant  is  one  of  these 
little  drops,  so  weak  and  helpless  it  can  not 
withstand  the  lightest  zephyr!  The  motion  of 
a  gnat's  wing  drives  it  from  its  place,  and  yet 
when  many  of  them  unite  how  mighty  they 
are! 

The  tiny  drops  of  mist,  which  at  evening  by 
the  million  fashion  the  vaporous  clouds  of  the 
meadows,  and  show  in  white  folds  the  course  of 
the  rivers  and  brooks,  were  in  the  morning  still 
water-pearls  which  skipped  along  in  the  little 
brook  between  the  forget-me-nots  and  violets. 
But  when  the  warm  glowing  sun  kissed  them, 
it  became  too  narrow  for  them  in  the  bed  of 
the  little  brook.  Like  little  magicians,  they 
stole  up  invisible  between  the  grass-blades  as 
spirits  of  the  meadow,  and  rocked  themselves 
in  the  soft,  warm  air  which  was  marvelously 
filled  with  fragrance  and  bird-song. 

But  the  sun  sank,  and  the  air  became  cooler. 
The  invisible  water-drops  put  on  their  evening 
dress,  their  spider-web  colored  mist-mantle. 
So  have  they  in  one  daj7  changed  their  dress 
three  different  times.  Many  of  them  seat 
themselves  again  upon  the  green,  spicy  leaves 
of  the  peppermint,  others  upon  the  slender 
rushes;  some  upon  the  buds  of  the  buttercup, 
and  others  on  the  white  disk  of  the  coltsfoot. 
They  turn  again  to  drops,  and  men  call  them 
evening  dew,  but  beetles,  gnats,  little  flowers, 
and  shrubs  think  they  are  their  evening  bread. 

The  most,  however,  of  the  vapors  hold 
solemn  procession  over  the  marshy  meadow- 
land  and  the  bottomless  bogs.  Silently  they 
gather  over  the  young-growing  cotton-grass 
and  the  glistening  leaves  of  the  sun-dew.  The 
timid  wanderer  calls  them  the  "Erl-King," 
and  sees  in  their  wonderful  forms  the  lovely 
daughter  of  the  dreaded  ruler  of  the  marsh. 
They  entice  and  lure  away  the  thoughtless. 
Easily  he  steps  from  the  narrow,  faintly-traced 
foot-path  into  the  bottomless  morass.  In  vain 
he  calls  for  help;  far  and  wide  there  is  no  man 
who  can  hasten  to  aid  him — far  and  wide  no 
dwelling.  Will-o'-the-wisps  emerge  from  the 
marsh  and  dance  fantastically  about  him,  teas- 
ing him  into  the  deceitful  mists.  Bats,  chasing 
the  gnats  and  moths,  whirl  by  him,  and  from 
the  alder-bushes  a  hungry  owl  screeches  a 
doleful  song.  The  next  morning  the  country- 
people  find  the  body  of  the  wanderer.  The 
mists  have  led  him  away  and  killed  him. 

But  the   night  passes.     The    fresh  morning 
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wind  rolls  together  the  mist-covering  of  the 
meadows  and  marshes  and  drives  it,  torn  into 
folds,  ribbons,  and  vails,  crisped  feathers  and 
massive  balls,  high  into  the  air.  The  beams 
of  the  rising  sun  are  mirrored  in  the  countless 
drops  of  the  vapor  which  now  fashioned  many 
different  clouds  in  the  blue  heaven.  In  pur- 
ple-red hangings,  like  the  tapestry  of  the 
throne  of  a  mighty  king,  they  adorn  the  end- 
less vault.  In  a  clear  flame-glow  gush  forth 
among  them  a  hundred  other  little  clouds,  and 
as  many  more  stream  like  fluid  gold  with  the 
most  dazzling  luster  around  the  ascending 
queen  of  light.  So  insignificant  and  colorless 
was  a  single  water-drop  upon  the  meadow,  so 
gray  and  dusky  their  whole  host  lay  there,  so 
glorious  and  transporting  they  seem  in  the 
splendor  of  the  sun,  where  each  one  of  the 
tiny  drops  reflects  the  light  in  its  own  separate 
way. 

Higher  and  higher  rises  the  mighty  sovereign 
of  the  day,  and  in  an  ever-thickening  mass  the 
clouds  wrap  themselves  together.  The  splen- 
dor of  their  color  is  lost.  Darker  and  darker 
they  grow,  till  at  last  they  look  black  and 
gloomy,  whitened  only  on  their  edges,  like 
giant  mountain-ranges  whose  summits  are 
crowned  with  snow.  The  farmer  turns  his 
horses  with  the  plow  homeward,  while  the 
pleasure-growers  seek  in  haste  a  sheltering  roof. 
An  ominous  stillness  rests  on  the  field.  The 
flowers  hang  languid  and  withered,  the  leaves 
are  drooping  and  thirsty,  in  distress  the  sing- 
ing birds  seek  a  safe  retreat,  and  the  swallows 
circle  in  manifold  evolutions  around  the  black, 
threatening  clouds.  And  why?  All  seem  to 
feel  the  might  that  is  gathered  in  the  massing 
of  the  mists  over  their  heads.  They  are  afraid 
of  the  little  drops  of  vapor.  Each  one  of  the 
million  little  creatures  of  the  mist  is  armed 
with  strength  which,  through  the  awakening 
sunbeams,  gradually  increases.  Electricity,  men 
call  this  force  of  the  clouds  which  slumbers  in 
each  smallest  water-drop,  but  which  once 
awakened  increases  to  a  frightful  power.  Now, 
each  one  of  these  tiny  drops  gives  off  a  little 
of  its  strength,  and  a  fatal  flash  leaps  out  of 
the  cloud-coil,  a  crashing  thunder-clap  roars 
over  the  landscape.  Men  look  affrighted  out 
of  their  windows  to  see  if  any  where  a  tower 
or  house  is  demolished  or  a  tree  is  kindled  by 
the  fire  of  the  clouds.  At  the  same  time  many 
of  the  little  vapoi'ous  drops  unite,  and  a  re- 
freshing rain  trickles  down  upon  the  land. 
Woods  and  fields,  quickened  by  the  heavenly 
gift,  grow  green  and  luxuriant  with  blossoms 
and  fruits.  The  birds  sing  more  joyously  than 
before,    thousands    of    insects   live    anew,    and 


man,  himself  breathes  more  freely  and   cheer- 
fully. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  little  drops  in  the 
black  clouds  rush  down  so  suddenly  and  in  so 
great  a  multitude  that  they  overflow  the 
streams,  tear  away  bridges,  uproot  trees,  de- 
stroy gardens  and  fields,  and  even  sweep  away 
houses,  so  that  a  second  flood  seems  to  have 
been  brought  in  upon  the  land.  But  seldom 
do  the  rain-drops  show  their  power  in  such 
destructive  ways,  and  God  has  taught  men 
how,  by  a  simple  iron  rod,  the  lightning  con- 
ductor, to  turn  aside  the  electric  fire  of  the 
thunder-cloud  harmless  from  their  dwellings. 
The  drops  generally  sink  down  gently  to  the 
earth,  refreshing  it  and  bringing  new  life,  and  in 
the  wide-spread,  cloudy  canopy  the  rain-pearls 
sparkle  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  a  beautiful 
bow  bends  over  the  land  as  a  token  of  peace 
and  of  the  Divine,  fatherly  love,  and  teaches 
men  that  all  the  countless  water-drops  in  the 
brooks  and  rivers,  in  the  clouds  of  vapor  and 
showers  of  rain,  do  His  will. 


KATIE'S  SLEIGH-RIDE, 


BY    MRS.     HARRIETS.    FRANCIS. 


T  ITTLE  KATE  KENNEDY  started  from 
-*-^  sleep  at  the  sound  of  the  heavy  stamping 
of  feet  in  the  entry  below  her,  and  turned  her 
head  upon  her  pillow,  and  rubbed  her  eyes 
wide  open,  and  wondered  what  her  father  made 
such  a  noise  for  right  in  the  house.  Then  she 
remembered  that  her  mother  came  in  from  one 
of  the  neighbors  the  night  before  with  her 
hood  as  white  as  wool  with  snow,  and  it  must 
be  that  it  had  stormed  all  night.  The  bed- 
room was  so  small  that  Katie's  bed  stood  right 
before  the  only  window,  and  she  raised  her  head 
to  look  down  into  the  yard,  but  the  panes  were 
covered  with  frost-painting,  some  like  forests 
of  pines  towering  up  into  the  sky,  and  others 
old  castles,  and  ravines,  and  cascades  of  water, 
and  Katie  even  imagined  that  she  found  a 
goat  or  two  just  ready  to  bound  over  a  rock 
down  a  precipice,  and  so  absorbed  did  she 
become  that  she  forgot  all  about  the  snow  till 
her  father  passed  out  of  the  door  and  began  to 
shovel  away  at  the  door-step.  Then  she  wet 
the  end  of  her  finger  in  her  mouth  and  rubbed 
it  on  one  of  the  beautiful  pictures,  and  her 
finger  stuck  so  fast  that  she  could  hardly  pull 
it  off.  It  left  a  little  clear  spot,  and  she  could 
peep  out,  and  found  that  not  a  picket  of  the 
garden  fence  was  to  be  seen,  and  that  the  snow 
lay  broad  and  smooth  without  a  wrinklo  over 
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the  ground  like  a  large  white  bed-spread. 
Kate  lay  back  upon  her  pillow  and  tucked  her 
hands  under  the  warm  blankets,  and  began  to 
try  to  find  a  little  girl  all  dressed  in  white  on 
the  window-glass,  when  her  mother  came  to 
the  chamber  door  and  called,  "Katie!  Katie!" 
in  a  tone  that  she  knew  she  must  obey  imme- 
diately. It  was  chilly  work  hunting  for  her 
stockings  on  the  bare  floor  and  fastening  the 
button-holes  that  seemed  frozen  too  stiff  to 
stay  together;  but  at  last,  with  her  shoes  in 
her  hand  and  apron  thrown  over  her  arm,  and 
teeth  chattering  with  the  cold,  she  came  into 
the  dining-room. 

As  soon  as  Kate  had  tied  up  her  shoes  she 
sought  the  front  window  and  looked  out.  Her 
father  was  busy  shoveling  a  walk  out  to  the 
gate,  and  the  snow  stood  three  feet  high  on 
each  of  the  sides  of  the  path,  which  were  cut 
down  straight  and  smooth  to  the  ground.  All 
the  small  bushes  were  under  the  smooth  man- 
tle, and  the  trees  looked  very  short,  the  trunk 
of  even  the  tallest  maple  but  a  few  feet  to  the 
branches.  Every  thing  seemed  clean  and  pure, 
but  dreary  and  cold,  and  Kate  went  back  to 
the  stove  and  held  her  hand  to  the  bright 
blaze,  and  then  to  the  breakfast- table  and  ate 
the  smoking  potatoes  and  hot  cakes  that  her 
mother  had  cooked  on  purpose  for  the  cold 
morning,  and  at  last  began  to  talk,  and  wonder, 
and  fret  how  she  could  get  to  school. 

"  But,  Kate,  the  snow  is  over  your  head  in 
places,"  expostulated  Mrs.  Kennedy.  "  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  days  before  the  roads  are 
broken.  You  must  try  to  be  contented  and 
knit  on  your  pretty  stocking." 

"  But  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  class,  and  I 
have  not  missed  a  day  this  Winter,"  and  the 
little  girl  almost  cried  as  she  thought  it  all 
over. 

"  You  need  not  worry,  Kate,  for  there  will 
not  be  a  scholar  there  except  Jimmy  Brown, 
and  he  has  to  go  to  make  the  fires.  Every 
body  will  sit  by  the  stove  to-day,"  and  just 
here,  as  if  to  falsify  her  words,  there  came  a 
faint  tinkling  of  sleigh-bells  on  the  air. 

"  Who  can  it  be?"  and  Mr.  Kennedy  as  he 
asked  the  question  came  to  the  front  window, 
while  little  Kate  ran  before  him  and  laid  her 
forehead  against  the  lowest  pane  and  glanced 
eagerly  out.  "  It  is  our  new  neighbor,  Mr. 
Benton,  with  a  span  of  horses,  and  his  sleigh 
is  half  full  of  children.  What  does  it  mean?" 
and  before  any  satisfactory  answer  could  be 
given  the  driver  reined  up  to  the  gate  and  a 
loud  "  halloo  "  brought  the  owner  of  the  house 
to  the  door. 

"Good    morning,    neighbor.     Any    scholars 


here  for  school?  I  will  bring  them  back  at 
night,"  and  then  the  children's  voices  in  the 
sleigh  rose  higher  and  higher,  mixed  in  with 
laughter,  till  one  could  not  have  heard  another 
word  if  he  had  tried. 

"  0,  mother,  do  let  me  go,"  and  Kate's  eyes 
pleaded  as  beseechingly  as  her  words  as  she 
caught  hold  of  her  mother's  dress.  "You  know 
I  never  had  a  sleigh-ride  in  my  life." 

"Well,  hurry,  child,  and  pick  up  your  books 
while  I  pack  some  dinner.  Do,  father,  pin  her 
shawl  close,  for  it  is  dreadful  cold,"  and  while 
the  kind  mother  heaped  a  basket  from  the  sur- 
plus of  their  breakfast  Mr.  Kennedy  wrapped 
her  up  with  a  shawl  and  comforter  and  carried 
her  out  to  the  sleigh. 

"Room  right  here,  neighbor,"  and  Kate 
found  herself  stowed  on  a  lot  of  straw  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sleigh-box  beside  Mr.  Benton, 
and  Helen  Sparks,  her  dearest  playmate,  close 
to  her  feet.  "  I  thought  it  was  too  bad  for  all 
these  scholars  to  stay  at  home  for  such  a  snow 
as  this — you  need  not  smile,  Mr.  Kennedy; 
if  you  could  only  see  the  drifts  up  in  Ver- 
mont— and  so  I  harnessed  up  and  took  teacher 
and  children  in.  Good  morning,"  and  he 
turned  the  horses'  heads  toward  the  road,  and 
the  tinkle  of  the  sleigh-bells  and  the  silvery 
chime  of  a  dozen  little  tongues  wild  with  glee 
made  sweet  music  for  the  kind-hearted  driver's 
ears. 

It  was  a  day  of  days  for  Kate,  first  riding 
to  school  in  a  sleigh  behind  sleigh-bells  and 
carrying  her  dinner,  then,  as  the  roads  were  a 
little  more  broken  at  night,  Mr.  Benton  took 
them  the  longest  way  home,  besides  taking 
the  nearest  scholars  to  the  most  distant  homes, 
then  back  again,  and  telling  them  anecdotes, 
and  talking  and  enjoying  himself  with  them, 
and  quite  winning  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
load.  Kate  ran  up  the  broad,  shoveled  path 
to  the  house  when  she  reached  home,  and 
before  she  could  unpin  her  shawl  or  take  oil' 
her  mittens  she  began  to  tell  her  mother  about 
her  ride,  and  what  a  good  time  she  had  play- 
ing all  the  noon,  and  then  going  all  around  the 
village  after  the  bells,  and  hearing  Mr.  Benton 
tell  stories  about  the  snow-storms  in  Vermonl, 
where  sometimes  he  would  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  find  a  huge  drift  curtaining  his 
chamber  window,  and  how  the  men  would 
have  to  turn  out  with  oxen,  and  horses,  and 
shovels  and  break  a  road  to  Church,  and  the 
mill,  and  school-house.  She  thought  he  was 
the  kindest  man.  He  took  some  of  the  small- 
est scholars  where  there  was  no  good  path  and 
carried  them  clear  to  the  door-steps  of  their 
homes,  and  she  ended  by  hoping  there  would 
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be  two  dozen  more  snow-storms  before  Spring. 
Mr.  Kennedy  sat  still  listening  to  his  little 
girl's  talk  happy  in  her  pleasure,  for  she  was 
the  pet  and  idol  of  his  heart,  yet  feeling  a 
little  self-condemned  all  the  while  at  his  former 
judgment  of  his  neighbor,  as  he  had  thought 
him  proud  and  possibl3r  aristocratic,  with  his 
strict,  Sabbath-keeping  ways  and  total  absti- 
nence from  all  their  village  sports  of  raffling, 
shooting,  and  ball-playing,  generally  ending 
with  a  supper  given  at  the  hotel  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  defeated  party.  To  tell  the  truth, 
Hollowdale,  the  village  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
lived  in,  was  not  a  very  good  place.  Once  in 
a  while  some  zealous  preacher  would  come  and 
sermonize  to  them  now  and  then  on  a  Sunday, 
or  a  young  man  from  a  university  a  few  miles 
distant  would  start  a  Sabbath  school,  but  both 
would  die  out  after  a  month  or  two  of  effort, 
and  the  village  would  go  on  its  old  way, 
the  people  visiting  on  the  Lord's  day,  the 
children  playing  and  quarreling  in  the  streets, 
or  swimming,  boating,  or  skating  on  the  river. 

Mr.  Benton  had  been  pained  from  the  first; 
but  how  to  begin,  he  a  stranger,  for  so  far  the 
people  had  rather  shunned  him,  and  succeed 
was  a  problem  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
solve.  He  had  thought  over  it  hour  after 
hour,  and  offered  many  a  petition  for  wisdom, 
till  at  last,  after  a  very  earnest  prayer,  it 
almost  seemed  to  him  that  a  voice  said,  "  Watch 
for  opportunities;  win  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  love  of  the  parents  will  soon  follow." 
The  snow-storm  brought  the  first  opportunity, 
though  he  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time,  and 
only  carried  the  scholars  to  school  out  of  pure 
kindness  of  heart.  It  required  some  self-denial 
to  turn  out  and  harness  the  horses  in  the  cold 
and  team  around  over  unbroken  roads  when  a 
bright  fire  blazed  for  him  at  home,  and  a  new 
unread  book  lay  temptingly  before  him  upon 
the  table;  but  after  it  was  all  over  the  bright, 
happy  glances  and  kind  "thank  you"  of  many 
a  voice  made  his  heart  so  light  that  the  way 
seemed  brighter  and  more  hopeful  than  it  had 
before  him. 

When  Spring  opened  Mr.  Benton  had  gained 
confidence  enough  in  his  power  of  love  in  the 
children  and  friendship  of  the  parents  to  pro- 
pose to  teach  the  girls  and  boys  of  the  village 
an  hour  on  each  Sabbath  out  of  the  Bible. 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  rather  opposed  to  the  plan, 
but  Katie's  sunny  hair  had  been  stroked  too 
many  times  by  Mr.  Benton's  hand  and  too 
many  pleasant  words  had  been  said  as  they 
met  in  the  street  for  her  willingly  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  becoming  his  pupil.  A  slow 
consent  at  last  was  gained,  and   the  delighted 


child  in  her  best  clothes,  with  part  of  a  Bible 
that  had  been  her  grandmother's,  started  for  the 
school-house.  There  were  ten  girls  and  three 
small  boys  at  the  place  of  meeting  when  Kate 
reached  there,  and  she  sought  a  seat  near  the 
desk  as  possible  and  turned  her  bright  eyes 
upon  Mr.  Benton  and  eagerly  listened  to  his 
every  word. 

Nature  had  made  Mr.  Benton  a  rare  speaker, 
and  practice  as  a  teacher  for  many  years  had 
improved  the  gift,  and  then  he  had  this  great 
advantage  without  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
establish  a  school — he  had  plenty  of  means  to 
purchase  books,  and  thus  did  not  discourage 
the  parents  at  the  onset  by  begging  money  for 
a  library.  He  opened  by  prayer,  and  sung  a 
hymn,  and  read  a  chapter  about  Joseph,  and 
then  in  simple  language  told  the  story  of  his 
captivity,  explained  some  of  the  Egyptians' 
customs  and  their  manner  of  life,  and  ended 
by  giving  out  the  number  of  verses  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  an  appointment  to  meet 
the  next  Sabbath  at  the  same  hour. 

Kate  went  home  with  a  bright  blue-covered 
book  full  of  pictures,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  lifted 
her  to  his  knee  and  pronounced  the  long  words 
as  she  slowly  read  the  sentences,  and  for  the 
first  time  perhaps  for  years  the  Sabbath  hours 
of  the  afternoon  were  spent  by  him  at  his  own 
fireside.  Then  Kate  opened  her  Bible  a.nd 
read  over  the  few  verses  given  her  to  commit 
to  memory,  and  repeated  them  again  and  again 
to  her  father  line  by  line  till  she  could  rehearse 
them  perfectly,  and  thus  they  became  good 
seed  sown  in  his  heart  that  perhaps  some 
favorable  hour  might  cause  to  spring  up  and 
bud,  and  blossom,  and  bear  fruit  for  eternity. 

Kate  was  a  constant  attendant  every  Sab- 
bath through  the  Summer,  and  as  at  first  her 
book  was  read  upon  her  father's  knee,  and 
verses  committed  to  memory  aloud,  and  when 
the  Fall  rains  and  early  Winter's  sleet  made 
the  roads  slippery  and  bad,  Mr.  Kennedy  led 
his  little  girl  to  the  school-house  every  Sab- 
bath and  waited  through  the  recitations  appar- 
ently as  interested  as  the  smallest  scholar  in 
Mr.  Benton's  words.  The  school  prospered  and 
grew  year  after  year,  and  Kate  was  one  of  tha 
first  of  many  to  give  her  heart  to  her  Savior. 


A  boy,  the  other  day,  borrowed  a  stick  of 
candy  from  a  comrade  to  show  him  how  he 
could  pull  it  out  of  his  ear.  He  swallowed  it, 
then  twisted  himself  about  to  extract  it,  but  at 
length  informed  him  that  he  had  forgotten  that 
part  of  the  trick.     Bad  boy. 
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CHILDREN  GOING  HOME. 

"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  raid  forbid  tbem  not;  for  of  eucb  is 
the  kingdom  of  God."    Mark  x,  14. 

They  are  going — only  going — 

Jesus  called  them  long  ago; 
All  the  Winter-time  they  're  passing 

Softly  as  the  fallen  snow. 
When  the  violets  in  the  Spring-time 

Catch  the  azure  of  the  sky, 
They  are  carried  out  to  slumber 

Sweetly  where  the  violets  lie. 
They  are  going— only  going — 

When  the  Summer  earth  is  dressed, 
In  their  cold  hands  holding  roses 

Folded  to  each  silent  breast; 
When  the  Autumn  hangs  red  banners 

Out  above  the  harvest  sheaves, 
They  are  going — ever  going — 

Thick  and  fast  like  falling  leaves. 

All  along  the  mighty  ages, 

All  adown  the  solemn  time, 
They  have  taken  up  their  homeward 

March  to  that  serener  clime, 
Where  the  watching,  waiting  angels 

Lead  them  from  the  shadow  dim 
To  the  brightness  of  his  presence 

Who  has  called  them  unto  him. 

They  are  going — only  going — 

Out  of  pain  and  into  bliss, 
Out  of  sad  and  sinful  weakness 

Into  perfect  holiness. 
Snowy  brows — no  care  shall  shade  them  ; 

Bright  eyes — tears  shall  never  dim  ; 
Eosy  lips — no  time  shall  shade  them, 

Jesus  called  them  unto  him. 

Little  hearts  forever  stainless, 
Little  hands  as  pure  as  they, 

Little  feet  by  angels  guided 
Never  a  forbidden  way. 

They  are  going — ever  going- 
Leaving  many  a  lonely  spot ; 

But  't  is  Jesus  who  has  called  them, 
Suffer  and  forbid  them  not. 

A  Word  to  Young  Ladies. — We  wish  to  say  a 
word  to  you,  young  ladies,  about  your  influence  over 
young  men.  Did  you  ever  think  of  it?  Did  you 
ever  realize  that  you  could  have  an  influence  at  all 
over  them?  We  believe  that  a  young  lady  by  her 
coustant,  consistent,  Christian  example  may  exert  an 
untold  power.  You  do  not  know  the  respect  and 
almost  worship  which  young  men,  no  matter  how 
wicked  they  may  be  themselves,  pay  to  a  consistent 
Christian  lady,  be  she  young  or  old. 

A  gentleman  once  said  to  a  lady  who  boarded  in 
the  same  house  with  him  that  her  life  was  a  constant 
proof  of   the   Christian   religion.     Often   the   simplest 


request  of  a  lady  will  keep  a  young  man  from  doing 
wrong.  We  have  known  this  to  be  the  case  very  fre- 
quently; and  young  men  have  been  kept  from  break- 
ing the  Sabbath,  from  drinking,  from  chewing,  just 
because  a  lady  whom  they  respected,  and  for  whom 
they  had  an  affection,  requested  it.  A  tract  given,  an 
invitation  to  go  to  Church,  a  request  that  your  friend 
would  read  the  Bible  daily,  will  often  be  regarded 
when  a  more  powerful  appeal  from  other  sources 
would  fall  unheeded  upon  his  heart.  Many  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  you  meet  in  society  are  away  from 
the  influence  of  parents  and  sisterS,  and  they  will 
respond  to  any  interest  taken  in  their  welfare.  We 
all  speak  of  a  young  man's  danger  from  evil  associates, 
and  the  very  bad  influence  which  his  dissipated  gen- 
tleman associates  have  over  him.  We  believe  it  is  all 
true  that  a  gentleman's  character  is  formed  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  ladies  that  he  associates  with  before  he 
becomes  a  complete  man  of  the  world.  We  think,  in 
other  words,  that  a  young  man  is  pretty  much  what 
his  sisters  and  young  lady  friends  choose  to  make 
him. 

We  knew  a  family  where  the  sisters  encouraged 
their  younger  brothers  to  smoke,  thinking  it  was 
manly,  and  to  mingle  with  gay,  dissipated  fellows 
because  they  thought  it  "smart;"  and  they  did  mingle 
with  them  body  and  soul,  and  abused  the  same  sisters 
shamefully.  The  influence  began  further  back  than 
with  their  gentleman  companions.  It  began  with  their 
sisters,  and  was  carried  on  through  the  forming  years 
of  their  characters.  On  the  other  hand,  if  sisters  are 
watchful  and  affectionate  they  may  in  various  ways — 
by  entering  into  any  little  plan  with  interest,  by  in- 
troducing their  younger  brothers  into  good  ladies' 
society— lead  them  along  till  their  character  is  formed, 
and  then  a  high-toned  respect  for  ladies,  and  a  manly 
self-respect  will  keep  them  from  mingling  with  low 
society.  If  a  young  man  sees  that  the  religion  which 
in  youth  he  was  taught  to  venerate  is  lightly  thought 
of,  and  perhaps  sneered  at,  by  the  young  ladies  with 
whom  he  associates,  we  can  hardly  expect  him  to  think 
that  it  is  the  thing  for  him.  Let  none  say  that  they 
have  no  influence  at  all.  This  is  not  possible.  You 
can  not  live  without  having  some  sort  of  influence, 
any  more  than  you  can  live  without  breathing.  One 
thing  is  just  as  unavoidable  as  the  other.  Beware, 
then,  what  kind  of  influence  it  is  that  you  are  con- 
stantly exerting.  An  invitation  to  take  a  glass  of 
wine  or  to  play  a  game  of  cards  may  kindle  the  fires 
of  intemperance  or  gambling  which  will  burn  forever. 
A  jest  given  at  the  expense  of  religion,  a  light,  trifling 
manner  in  the  house  of  God,  or  any  of  the  numerous 
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ways  in  which  you  may  show  your  disregard  for  the 
souls  of  others  may  he  the  means  of  ruining  many  for 
time  and  eternity. — Home  Journal. 

Training  Children. — Whatever  you  wish  your 
child  to  be  be  yourself.  If  you  wish  it  to  be  happy, 
healthy,  sober,  truthful,  affectionate,  honest,  and  godly, 
be  yourself  all  these.  If  you  wish  it  to  be  lazy  and 
sulky,  and  a  liar  and  a  thief,  and  a  drunkard  and  a 
swearer,  be  yourself  these  You  remember  who  said, 
"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  And  you  may, 
as  a  general  rule,  as  soon  expect  to  gather  grapes 
from  thorns  and  figs  from  thistles  as  to  get  good, 
healthy,  happy  children  from  diseased,  and  lazy,  and 
wicked  parents. 

Be  always  frank  and  open  with  your  children. 
Make  them  trust  yon  and  tell  you  all  their  secrets. 
Make  them  feel  at  ease  with  you,  and  make  free  with 
them.  There  is  no  such  good  plaything  for  grown-up 
children,  like  you  and  me,  as  "  weans " — wee  ones. 
It  is  wonderful  what  you  can  get  them  to  do  with  a 
little  coaxing  and  fun.  You  all  know  this  as  well  as 
I  do,  and  will  practice  it  every  day  in  your  own  fami- 
lies. Here  is  a  pleasant  little  story  out  of  an  old 
book:  "  A  gentleman,  having  led  a  company  of  children 
beyond  their  usual  journey,  they  began  to  get  weary, 
and  all  cried  to  him  to  carry  them  on  his  back,  but 
because  of  their  multitude  he  could  not  do  this.  '  But,' 
says  he,  'I  '11  get  horses  for  us  all;'  then  cutting  little 
wands  out  of  the  hedges  as  ponies  for  them,  and  a 
great  stake  as  a  charger  for  himself,  this  put  mettle 
in  their  legs,  and  they  rode  cheerily  home."  So  much 
for  a  bit  of  ingenious  fun. — Dr.  John  Brown's  Essay 
on  Health. 

Waste  and  Want. — Mrs.  Haskell,  in  her  "House- 
hold Encyclopedia,"  enumerates  a  long  list  of  small 
household  leaks,  which  we  commend  to  the  careful 
attention  of  every  housekeeper:  Much  waste  is  experi- 
enced in  the  boiling,  etc.,  of  meats.  Unless  watched, 
the.  cook  will  throw  out  the  water  without  letting  it 
cool  to  take  off  the  fat  or  scrape  the  dripping  pan 
into  the  swill-pail.  The  grease  is  useful  in  many  ways. 
It  can  be  burned  in  lamps,  mixed  with  lard,  or,  when 
no  pork  has  been  boiled  with  it,  made  into  candles. 
When  pork  has  been  boiled  alone  it  will  do  to  fry 
cakes,  if  cleansed.  Again,  bits  of  meat 'are  thrown 
out  which  would  make  hashed  meat  or  hash.  The 
flour  is  sifted  in  a  wasteful  manner,  or  the  bread-pan 
left  with  the  dough  sticking  to  it.  Pie-crust  is  left 
and  laid  by  to  sour  instead  of  making  a  few  tarts  for 
tea.  Cake  batter  is  thrown  out  because  but  little,  is 
left. 

Cold  puddings  are  considered  good  for  nothing, 
when  oftentimes  they  can  be  steamed  for  the  next  day, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  rice,  made  over  in  other  forms. 
Vegetables  are  thrown  away  that  would  warm  for 
breakfast  nicely.  Dish-c!oths  are  thrown  where  mice 
can  destroy  them.  Soap  is  left  in  water  to  dissolve, 
or  more  used  than  is  necessary.  If  Bath-brick,  whiting, 
rotten-stone,  etc.,  are  used,  much  is  wasted  uselessly. 
The  scrub-brush  is  left  in  water,  pails  scorched  by 
the  stove,  tubs  and  barrels  left  in  the,  sun  to  dry  and 
fall  apart,  chamber-pails  allowed  to  rust,  tins  not  dried, 
and  iron- ware  rusted;  nice  knives  used  for  cooking  in 


the  kitchen;  silver  spoons  used  to  scrape  kettles,  or 
forks  to  toast  bread.  Rinsing  of  sweetmeats  and 
skimmings  of  sirup,  which  make  good  vinegar,  are 
thrown  out;  cream  is  allowed  to  mold  and  spoil, 
mustard  to  dry  in  the  pot,  and  vinegar  to  corrode  the 
castor;  tea,  roasted  coffee,  pepper,  and  spices  to  stand 
open  and  lose  their  strength. 

The  molasses  jug  loses  the  cork  and  the  flies  take 
possession.  Sweetmeats  are  opened  and  forgotten. 
Vinegar  is  drawn  in  a  basin  and  allowed  to  stand  till 
both  basin  and  vinegar  are  spoiled.  Sugar  is  spilled 
from  the  barrel,  coffee  from  the  sack,  and  tea  from 
the  chest.  Different  sauces  are  made  too  sweet  and 
both  sauce  and  sugar  wasted.  Dried  fruits  have  not 
been  taken  care  of  in  season  and  become  wormy.  The 
vinegar  on  pickles  loses  its  strength  or  leaks  out,  and 
the  pickles  become  soft.  Potatoes  in  the  cellar  grow, 
and  the  sprouts  are  not  removed  till  they  become 
worthless.  Apples  decay  for  want  of  looking  over. 
Pork  spoils  for  want  of  salt,  and  the  beef  because  the 
brine  wants  scalding.  Hams  become  tainted  or  filled 
with  vermin  for  want  of  the  right  protection.  Dried 
beef  becomes  so  hard  it  can  not  be  cut;  cheese  molds, 
and  it  is  eaten  by  mice  or  vermin;  lard  is  not  well 
tried  in  the  Fall,  and  becomes  tainted;  butter  spoils 
for  want  of  being  well  made  at  first. 

Bones  are  burned  that  would  make  soup;  ashes  are 
thrown  out  carelessly,  endangering  the  premises  and 
being  wasted.  Servants  leave  a  light  burning  in  the 
kitchen  when  they  are  all  out  of  an  evening.  Clothes 
are  whipped  to  pieces  in  the  wind,  fine  cambrics  rubbed 
on  the  board,  and  laces  torn  in  starching.  Brooms  are 
never  hung  up,  and  good  ones  are  spoiled.  Carpets 
are  swept  with  stubs  hardly  fit  to  scrub  the  kitchen, 
and  good, -new  brooms  used  for  scrubbing.  Towels 
are  used  in  place  of  holders,  and  good  sheets  to  iron 
on,  taking  a  fresh  one  every  week,  thus  scorching 
nearly  all  in  the  house.  Fluid,  if  used,  is  left  un- 
corked, endangering  the  house  and  wasting  the  alcohol. 
Caps  are  left  from  lamps,  rendering  the  fluid  worth- 
less by  evaporation.  Table  linen  is  thrown  carelessly 
down  and  eaten  by  mice,  or  put  away  damp  and  is 
mildewed,  or  the  fruit-stains  are  forgotten  and  the 
stains  washed  in. 

Table-cloths  and  napkins  are  used  as  dish-wipers; 
mats  forgotten  to  be  put  under  hot  dishes;  tea-pots 
melted  by  the  stove;  water  forgotten  in  pitchers  and 
allowed  to  freeze  in  Winter;  slops  for  cow  and  pigs 
never  saved;  china  used  to  feed  cats  and  dogs  on,  and 
in  many  other  ways  a  careless  and  inexperienced 
housekeeper  will  waste  without  heeding  the  hard- 
earned  wages  of  her  husband,  when  she  really  thinks, 
because  she  buys  no  fine  clothes,  makes  the  old  ones 
last,  and  cooks  plainly,  she  is  a  most  superior  house- 
keeper. 

Our  Homes. — Parents  should  understand  that  when 
they  spend  money  judiciously  to  improve  and  adorn 
the  house  and  the  ground  around  it,  they  are  in  effect 
paying  their  children  a  premium  to  stay  at  home  as 
much  as  possible  to.  enjoy  it;  but  that  when  they 
spend  money  unnecessarily  in  fine  clothing  and  jew- 
elry for  their  children,  they  are  paying  them  a  pre- 
mium to  spend  their  time  away  from  home — that  is, 
in  those  places  were  they  can  attract  the  most  atten- 
tion and  make  the  most  display. 
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WITTY  AND  WISE. 


Good  Joke  on  Sherman. — While  marching  through 
Georgia  General  Sherman  traveled  with  the  left  wing 
under  General  Slocum.  After  a  long  and  wearisome 
march,  he  one  day  crossed  over  to  the  right  wing 
under  General  Howard.  While  in  General  Howard's 
tent,  which  had  just  been  pitched,  the  Medical  Director 
came  in,  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  customs 
of  both.  General  Sherman  sometimes  took  a  "  glass," 
while  General  Howard  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
indulgence.  Knowing  this,  the  medical  gentleman, 
after  a  short  time,  wishing  to  serve  his  chief  without 
offense  to  Howard,  said,  "  General  Sherman,  you  look 
weary  and  ill.  If  you  will  come  over  to  my  tent  I 
will  give  you  a  Seidlitz  powder,  which  I  think  will  do 
you  good." 

"  Thank  you,"  readily  responded  "  Tecnmseh,"  "  I 
think  I  will." 

The  man  of  physic  departed,  and  General  Howard, 
who  took  every  thing  literally,  ran  to  his  valise 
and  got  a  powder,  which  he  mixed  and  handed  to 
Sherman. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  go  away  for  one,  if  that  is 
what  you  want,"  he  said,  and  Sherman,  inwardly 
chagrined,  but  highly  amused,  drank  the  cup  manfully, 
to  the  mirth  of  several  bystanders,  who  comprehended 
the  whole  magnitude  of  the  joke  at  a  glance. 

A  Philosophic  Negro. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial,  traveling  in  Georgia,  came 
across  an  aged  negro  called  "  Old  Ben,"  of  whom  he 
gives  this  incident: 

Old  Ben  brought  us  a  watermelon,  and  while  we 
were  eating,  the  old  chattel  startled  its  master  by 
a  sudden  aggressive  movement  of  its  intellectual 
machinery. 

"Massa  William" — addressing  his  master — "da's 
one  ting,  if  the  slaves  gwine  to  be  free,  what  's  gwine 
to  become  o'  de  ole  folks?" 

"What  do  you  think  should  be  done,  Ben?"  said  I, 
interposingly. 

"  I  tink  you,  Massa  William,  ought  to  take  care 
o'  'em." 

"  But,"  said  his  master,  "  why  should  I  do  that 
when  you  are  free?" 

"  'Cause  I  done  worked  for  you,  massa,  all  my  life. 
You  got  my  labor;  when  I  can  't  work  no  more  you 
have  got  to  take  keer  o'  me." 

"Well,  but  that  labor  of  yours,  Ben,  I  have  n't  got 
now;  it  's  all  spent  if  the  slaves  are  freed." 

"Can  't  help  dat,  massa,  dat  not  my  business.  You 
has  had  de  work;  I  haint  had  it.  Now,  what  am  I 
gwine  to  do  if  you  do  n't  take  keer  of  me?  Ef  I  'd 
been  allowed  to  keep  my  own  labor  I  would  now  hab 
enough.     Dat  's  so,  massa." 

"  Well,  but  suppose  I  have  not  any  thing  to  support 
you  with,  Ben?" 

"You  got  de  land,  massa.  You  jis  gib  me  de  use 
ob  a  little  patch  o'  land,  I  take  keer  of  myself;  you 
need  n't  feed  me." 

Eather  Sharp. — Two  Indian  chiefs  were  at  a 
table;  one  of  them  seeing  other  guests  take  mustard 
with  their  roast  beef,  helped  himself  to  a  spoonful  and 
swallowed  the  whole  at  a  dose.     Too  stoical  to  com- 


plain, he  preserved  imperturbable  serenity  of  muscle, 
involuntary  tears  only  marking  his  internal  agony. 

"  Why  do  you  weep?"  inquired  the  brother  chief. 

"Thinking  of  my  father's  death,"  was  the  reply. 

Presently  the  other  who  had  seen  his  fellow  taste 
the  mustard  helped  himself  and  swallowed  the  fiery 
portion.     Tears  streamed  amain. 

"  And  why  those  signs  of  sorrow?"  inquired  the 
first. 

"I  was  sorrowing,"  replied  the  other,  "that  you  had 
not  been  buried  with  your  father." 

The  fact  was,  that  to  the  Indians  as  to  the  fly,  the 
mustard  was  a  complete  take  in. 

A  Universalist  asked  Rev.  Mr.  W.  "if  God  was 
willing  all  men  should  be  saved?" 

Mr.  W.  replied,  "  Do  you  believe  God  is  willing  all 
men  should  live  moral  and  virtuous  lives  in  this 
world?" 

The  man  answered,  "  Yes." 

"  Do  all  men  live  thus?" 

After  a  little  hesitancy  he  answered,  "  No." 

"According  to  your  own  reasoning  the  will  of  God 
is  not  accomplished.  But  to  answer  your  question 
more  fully,  God  is  as  willing  all  men  should  be  saved 
as  he  is  that  all  men  should  live  virtuously;  but  if 
you  mean  by  will  a  determination,  then  I  would  say 
God  has  not  determined  that  all  men  should  maintain 
good  and  moral  lives,  for  if  he  had  they  would;  nor 
has  he  determined  to  save  all;  if  he  had,  all  would  be 
saved." 

A  Curt  Answer. — Some  years  ago  an  old  sign 
painter,  who  was  very  cross  and  gruff,  and  a  little 
deaf,  was  engaged  to  paint  the  Ten  Commandments  on 
some  tablets  in  a  church  not  five  miles  from  Buffalo. 
He  worked  two  days  at  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  day  the  pastor  of  the  church  came  to  see  how 
the  work  progressed.  The  old  man  stood  by  smoking 
a  short  pipe  as  the  reverend  gentleman  ran  his  eyes 
over  the  tablets. 

"Eh!"  said  the  pastor  as  his  familiar  eye  detected 
something  wrong  in  the  wording  of  the  precepts; 
"why,  you  careless  old  person,  you  have  left  a  part 
of  one  of  the  commandments  entirely  out;  do  n't  you 
see?" 

"  No  such  thing,"  said  the  old  man,  putting  on  his 
spectacles;  "no,  nothing  left  out — where?" 

"  Why,  there,"  persisted  the  pastor,  "  look  at  them 
in  the  Bible;  you  have  left  some  of  the  command- 
ments out." 

"  Well,  what  if  I  have?"  said  old  Obstinacy,  as  he 
ran  his  eyes  complacently  over  his  work;  "what  if  I 
have?     There  's  more  there  now  than  you  '11  keep." 

Another  and  a  more  correct  artist  was  employed 
the  next  day. 

Continuing  the  Business. — Soon  after  the  death 
of  the  poet  Wordsworth  a  man  met  a  farmer  of  the 
neighborhood  and  said  to  him,  "  You  have  had  a  great 
loss." 

"What  loss?" 

"  Why,  you  have  lost  the  great  poet." 

"0,  ay,"  said  the  farmer,  "he  is  dead;  but  then  no 
doubt  his  wife  '11  carry  on  the  business  and  make  it 
as  profitable  as  iver  it  was." 
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The  Agreement  of  Science  with  Revelation.— 
"As  for  the  earth  out  of  il  cometh  bread;  and  under  it 
is  turned  up  as  it  were  fire."     Job  xxviii,  5. 

"He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and 
hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing."     Job  xxvi,  7. 

There  can  never  be  more  than  an  apparent  disagree- 
ment between  science  and  revelation,  and  that  ever 
from  ignorance.  A  more  thorough  knowledge  would 
show  the  most  perfect  agreement,  a  unity  of  design 
■which  could  only  result  from  the  working  of  one  plan, 
infinite  in  perfections.  Science  will  then  become,-  as 
she  was  designed  to  be,  the  handmaid  of  religion,  and 
he  who  looks  deepest  into  the  laws  which  govern  the 
material  world  while  he  accepts  God's  revealed  will, 
will  adore  him  most.  So  far  is  this  practically  true, 
that  there  is  not  a  thoroughly-scientific  man  in  the 
country  who  is  an  atheist. 

"  The  undevout  astronomer  is  mad,"  but  "the  Chris- 
tian sees  God  in  every  thing;  and  every  thing  in  God." 

The  idea  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  a  molten 
.mass,  was  scouted  generally  when  first  advanced,  but 
by  reference  to  the  Bible  we  find  that  the  knowledge 
is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Job,  Galileo,  because  of  the 
superstition  and  ignorance  of  his  time,  suffered  death 
for  persisting  in  the  declaration  that  the  earth  moved. 
Job  declares  that  it  is  hung  "upon  nothing."  How 
much  more  reasonable  then  that  it  should  move  than 
that  the  whole  universe  should  revolve  about  it.  By 
searching  we  may  not  find  out  God,  but  we  shall  not 
say  with  the  fool  that  there  is  no  God.  M.  K. 

God's  Jealousy. — "For  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a 
jealous  God."     Ex.  xx,  5. 

God  has  called  himself  a  jealous  God  to  show  his 
infinite  love  toward  us.  To  enable  us  to  comprehend 
something  of  this  love,  he  compares  himself  to  us,  even 
to  having  like  passions.  He  could  not  have  com- 
mended his  love  more  strongly,  for  of  whom  are  we 
jealous  but  of  those  we  love?  He  so  cares  for  our 
love  and  reverence  that  he  will  not  share  them  with 
his  creatures.  The  only  offering  that  he  will  accept  is 
the  whole  heart,  the  undivided  affections.  In  such  a 
heart  he  deigns  to  dwell,  but  his  glory  he  will  not 
give  to  another.  M.  K. 

The  Goodness  op  the  Lord. — "O  taste  and  see  that 
the  Lord  is  good."     Psa.  xxxiv,  2. 

That  is  the  right  way  to  find  out  that  he  is  good. 
We  may  think  he  is  good,  we  may  have  some  idea  that 
he  is  so — but  to  know  it,  and  to  know  how  very  good 
the  Lord  is,  we  must  taste  his  goodness.  He  alone  is 
good — he  is  goodness  itself;  and  because  he  is  this,  he 
wants  us  to  taste,  to  enjoy  him.  0  hovv  good  does  it 
taste,  if  only  we  know  that  a  human  being  intends  our 
good;  when  in  sickness,  in  distress,  in  poverty,  and  in 
oppression,  we  experience  the  goodness,  the  kindness, 
and  love  of  any  of  our  fellow-beings.  But  this  is  only 
to  have  a  foretaste  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  for, 
though  we  often  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  his  angels 
in  human  form,  it  is  only  the  goodness  which  he  has 


put  into  their  hearts  toward  us.  "  This  poor  man 
cried,  and  the  Lord  heard  him,  and  saved  him  out  of 
all  his  troubles."  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encompasseth 
round  about  them  that  fear  him."  Good  men  and  wo- 
men, and  good  children,  will  one  day  be  like  the  angels 
in  heaven;  and  they  begin  to  be  such  already  in  this 
world.  If  it  were  not  for  them,  if  they  were  not  here 
to  be  the  bearers  of  peace  and  hanjpiness,  the  ministers 
of  mercy  and  of  love,  to  wretchedness  and  woe,  to  the 
weary  and  the  bowed  down,  how  wretched  would  this 
world  be!  A  thousand  blessings  upon  them,  who, 
from  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  endeavor  to  do  good 
to  others.  It  is  through  them  that  we  taste  and  see 
how  good  the  Lord  is;  for  it  is  his  goodness  which 
manifests  itself  in  them,  and  that  flows  through  them 
to  us;  and  another  thousand  blessings  on  such,  who, 
while  they  are  doing  us  good,  have  the  tact  and  good 
sense  to  make  us  see  and  feel  that  it  really  comes  not 
from  them,  but  through  them  from  God. 

The  Mount  of  Transfiguration. — "And  it  came 
to  pass  about  an  eight  days  after  these  sayings,  he  took 
Peter  and  John  and  James,  and  went  up  into  a  mount- 
ain to  pray.  And  as  he  prayed,  the  fashion  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  altered,  and  his  raiment  was  white  and 
glistering."     Luke  ix,  28,  29. 

Mr.  Macduff,  in  his  "  Prophet  of  Fire,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  in  regard  to  the  scene  of  the  Transfig- 
uration: 

The  traditional  locality  of  the  Transfiguration, 
which,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  was  assigned  to 
Tabor,  is  now  abandoned  by  all  modern  writers.  That 
it  was  ever  selected  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  one 
fact,  or  rather  misconception,  that  this  mountain  an- 
swered apparently  better  to  the  description  of  the 
evangelist  Mark,  "a  high  mountain  apart."  When, 
however,  the  passage  in  the  Gospel  comes  to  be  nar- 
rowly examined,  the  word  "apart"  is  found  really  to 
refer,  not  to  the  position  of  the  mountain,  but  to  that 
of  the  disciples. 

Besides,  the  objections  to  Tabor  are  in  other  respects 
insuperable.  It  is  shown  by  the  most  learned  of  Bib- 
lical travelers,  that  a  fortified  tower  must,  at  this  very 
period  of  our  Lord's  life  and  ministry,  have  occupied 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  re- 
maining. 

More  than  this,  the  chronological  order  of  the  nar- 
rative gives  to  the  old  reputed  site  a  strong  improba- 
bility. Harmonizing  the  evangelistic  narrative,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  Redeemer  had  just  been  sojourning 
with  his  disciples  in  the  region  round  Caesarea  Philippi, 
the  extreme  north  of  Palestine.  It  is  far  from  proba- 
able  that  during  the  intervening  six  days  he  would 
take  the  long  journey  of  fifty  miles,  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tabor,  on  the  confines  of  Zebulon  and  Naph- 
tali.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  he  would  select  one 
of  the  spurs  or  ridges  of  snow-covered  Hermon  as  a 
meet  high  altar  for  this  scene  of  "  excellent  glory." 
The   expression   in   the   original   of  St.  Luke   is,  "  He 
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went  up  into  the  mountain."  As  he  was  at  that  time 
under  the  shadow  of  this  great  giant,  the  solitary  Alp 
of  Northern  Palestine,  no  mountain  could  so  well  an- 
swer the  distinctive  epithet  applied  by  the  evangelist. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  says  Dr.  Stanley,  "  to  look  up 
from  the  plain  to  the  towering  peaks  of  Hermon, 
almost  the  only  mountain  which  deserves  the  name  in 
Palestine,  and  one  of  whose  ancient  titles  was  derived 
from  this  circumstance,  and  not  be  struck  with  its  ap- 
propriateness to  the  scene.  That  magnificent  hight, 
mingling  with  all  the  views  of  the  north,  from  Shechem 
upward,  though  often  alluded  to  as  the  northern  bar- 
rier of  the  Holy  Land,  is  connected  with  no  historical 
event  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  Yet  the  fact  of 
its  rising  high  above  all  the  hills  of  Palestine,  and  of 
its  setting  the  last  limits  to  the  wanderings  of  Him 
who  was  sent  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  falls  in  with  the  supposition  which  these  words 
inevitably  force  on  us.  High  up  on  its  many  slopes 
there  must  be  many  a  point  where  the  disciples  could 
be  taken  '  apart  by  themselves.'  Even  the  transient 
comparison  of  the  celestial  splendor  with  the  snow 
where  alone  it  could  be  seen  in  Palestine,  should  not 
perhaps  be  wholly  overlooked." 

The  Christian  Life. — "Only  let  your  conversation 
be  as  becomelh  the  Gospel  of  Christ."     Phil,  i,  27. 

Did  a  holy  life  consist  of  one  or  two  noble  deeds — 
some  signal  specimens  of  doing,  or  enduring,  or  suffer- 
ing— we  might  account  for  the  failure,  and  reckon  it 
small  dishonor  to  turn  back  in  such  a  conflict.  But  a 
holy  life  is  made  up  of  small  things.  It  is  the  little 
things  of  the  hour,  and  not  the  great  things  of  the 
age,  that  fill  up  a  life  like  that  of  Paul  and  John,  like 
that  of  Rutherford,  or  Brainerd,  or  Martyn.  Little 
words,  not  eloquent  speeches  or  sermons;  little  deeds, 
not  miracles,  nor  battles,  nor  one  great  heroic  act  or 
mighty  martyrdom,  make  up  the  true  Christian  life. 
The  little  constant  sunbeam,  not  the  lightning;  the 
waters  of  Siloah,  "  that  go  softly  "  in  their  meek  mis- 
sion of  refreshment,  not  the  waters  of  torrent  noise 
and  force,  are  the  true  symbols  of  a  holy  life. 

The  avoidance  of  little  evils,  little  sins,  little  incon- 
sistencies, little  weaknesses,  little  follies,  little  indis- 
cretions and  imprudences,  little  foibles,  little  indulgen- 
ces of  self  and  of  the  flesh,  little  acts  of  indolence  or 
indecision,  or  slovenliness  or  cowardice,  little  equivo- 
cations or  aberrations  from  high  integrity,  little  touches 
of  shabbiness  and  meanness,  little  bits  of  covetousness 
and  penuriousness,  little  exhibitions  of  worldliness  and 
gayety,  little  indifferences  to  the  feelings  or  wishes  of 
others,  little  outbreaks  of  temper  or  crossness  or  self- 
ishness or  vanity;  the  avoidance  of  such  little  things 
as  these  goes  far  to  make  up  at  least  the  negative 
beauty  of  a  holy  life.  And  then  attention  to  the  little 
duties  of  the  day  and  hour,  in  public  transactions,  or 
private  dealings,  or  family  arrangements;  to  little 
words,  and  looks,  and  tones;  little  benevolences,  or 
forbearances,  or  tendernesses;  little  self-denials,  and 
self-restraints,  and  self-forgetfulness;  little  plans  of 
quiet  kindness  and  thoughtful  consideration  for  others; 
to  punctuality,  and  method,  and  true  aim,  in  the  or- 
dering of  each  day — these  are  the  active  developments 
of  a  holy  life,  the  rich  and  divine  mosaics  of  which  it 
is  composed. 


What  makes  yon  green  hill  so  beautiful?  Not  the 
outstanding  peak  of  the  stately  elm,  but  the  bright 
sward  which  clothes  its  slopes,  composed  of  innumera- 
ble blades  of  slender  grass.  It  is  of  small  things  that 
a  great  life  is  made  up;  and  he  who  will  acknowledge 
no  life  as  great  save  that  which  is  built  up  of  great 
things,  will  find  little  in  Bible  characters  to  admire  or 
copy. — Dr.  Bonar. 

Higher  Spiritual  Life. — "Call  unto  me,  and  I 
will  answer  thee,  and  show  thee  great  and  mighty  things, 
which  thou  knoivest  not."     Jeremiah  xxxiii,  3. 

The  saints  may  expect  to  discover  deeper  experience 
and  to  know  more  of  the  higher  spiritual  life,  by  being 
much  in  prayer.  There  are  different  translations  of 
my  text.  One  version  renders  it,  "  I  will  show  thee 
great  and  fortified  things  which  thou  knowest  not." 
Another  reads  it,  "  Great  and  reserved  things  which 
thou  knowest  not."  Now,  all  the  developments  of 
spiritual  life  are  not  alike  easy  of  attainment.  There 
are  the  common  frames  and  feelings  of  repentance, 
and  faith,  and  joy,  and  hope  which  are  enjoyed  by  the 
entire  family;  but  there  is  an  upper  realm  of  rapture, 
of  communion  and  conscious  union  with  Christ,  which 
is  far  from  being  the  common  dwelling-place  of  believ- 
ers. All  believers  see  Christ,  but  all  believers  do  not 
put  their  fingers  into  the  prints  of  the  nails,  nor  thrust 
their  hand  into  his  side.  We  have  not  all  the  high 
privilege  of  John  to  lean  upon  Jesus'  bosom,  nor  of 
Paul,  to  be  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven.  In  the 
ark  of  salvation  we  find  a  lower,  second,  and  third 
story;  all  are  in  the  ark,  but  all  are  not  in  the  same 
story.  Most  Christians,  as  to  the  river  of  experience, 
are  only  up  to  the  ankles;  some  others  have  waded  till 
the  stream  is  up  to  the  knees,  a  few  find  it  breast 
high:  and  but  few — 0,  how  few!  find  it  a  river  to 
swim  in,  the  bottom  of  which  they  can  not  touch. 
Prevailing  prayer  takes  the  Christian  to  Carmel,  and 
enables  him  to  cover  heaven  with  clouds  of  blessing, 
and  the  earth  with  floods  of  mercy.  Prevailing  prayer 
takes  the  Christian  aloft  to  Pisgah  and  shows  him  the 
inheritance  reserved;  ay,  and  it  elevates  him  to  Tabor 
and  transfigures  him,  till  in  the  likeness  of  his  Lord, 
as  he  is,  are  we  also  in  this  world.  If  you  would  reach 
to  something  higher  than  ordinary  groveling  experi- 
ence, look  to  the  Rock  that  is  higher  than  you,  and 
look  with  the  eye  of  faith  through  the  windows  of 
importunate  prayer.  To  grow  up  in  experience,  then, 
there  must  be  much  prayer. — Spurgeon. 

Strong  in  the  Lord. — "Be  strong,  and  of  good 
courage,  fear  not,  nor  be  afraid  of  them:  for  the  Lord 
thy  God,  he  it  is  that  doth  go  with  thee;  he  will  not  fail 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee."     Deut.  xxxi,  6. 

Some  of  the  Indian  chiefs  having  become  the  open 
enemies  of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Eliot,  sometimes  called  the 
Apostle  of  the  American  Indians,  when  in  the  wilder- 
ness, without  the  company  of  any  other  Englishman, 
was,  at  various  times,  treated  in  a  threatening  and  bar- 
barous manner  by  some  of  those  men;  yet  his  Almighty 
Protector  inspired  him  with  such  resolution,  that  he 
said,  "I  am  about  the  work  of  the  great  God,  and  my 
God  is  with  me;  so  that  I  fear  neither  you,  nor  all  the 
sachems — or  chiefs — in  the  country.  I  will  go  on,  and 
do  you  touch  me  if  you  dare."  They  heard  him  am) 
shrunk  away. 
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The  Parsees. — This  sect,  commonly  known  as  the 
Fire-Worshipers,  which  at  one  time,  under  the  ancient 
Persian  Empire  of  Darius  and  Cyrus,  and  again,  from 
the  third  to  the  seventh  century,  of  the  Christian  era, 
threatened  to  establish  itself  upon  the  ruins  of  all  other 
religions,  is  now  reduced  to  an  insignificant  people  of 
105,500,  or  .01  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
whole  globe.  The  world  owes  to  the  Arabs  the  final 
extinction  of  the  terror  which  the  followers  of  Zoroas- 
ter, for  so  many  centuries,  inspired  in  the  minds  of 
Christians  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Besides  their  great  leading  principle  of  faith — the 
worship  of  Deity  through  the  sun,  his  principal  repre- 
sentative, and  descending  still  lower,  through  fire,  an 
inferior  representative— they  have  several  other  peculiar 
principles  and  practices  by  which  they  are  distinguish- 
ed from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  purification  of  the 
Nirang,  a  ceremony  which  would  convey  to  our  minds 
an  idea  the  very  opposite  of  purification,  is  the  chief 
of  these.  Sixteen  prayers  a  day,  besides  those  which 
may  be  necessary  on  extraordinary  occasions,  are  ob- 
ligatory upon  every  Parsee;  and  the  most  extraordi- 
nary feature  of  the  prayer  is,  that  neither  the  popu- 
lace nor  the  priests  understand  a  word  of  the  language 
in  which  they  are  said.  They  refuse  all  food  cooked 
by  a  person  of  another  religion,  and  reject  beef  and 
pork.     They  have  a  hereditary  priesthood. 

Notwithstanding  their  declining  condition  and  isola- 
tion, we  find  the  religion  of  Ormuzd  yielding,  in  its 
own  temples,  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
sect  is  now  divided  into  two  parties,  the  conservatives 
and  radicals.  The  conservatives  are  for  adhering 
strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  precepts  of  the  Zendavesta 
and  other  sacred  books,  and  for  keeping  up  the  old 
traditions,  with  the  accompanying  customs;  while  the 
liberals  are  for  yielding  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
every  thing  contrary  to  the  modern  notions  of  right 
and  propriety,  which  is  not  especially  enjoined  in  the 
sacred  books,  and  especially  of  doing  away  with  the 
purification  of  the  Nirang. 

On  these  questions  an  exciting  controversy  is  now 
going  on,  the  result  of  which  can  not  fail  to  be  to  the 
advantage  of  truth  and  enlightenment. 

The  Christian  Profession  of  American  States- 
men.— It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  American  institutions 
that  very  few  of  its  active  statesmen  make  a  profession 
of  personal  Christian  faith,  while,  nevertheless,  a  large 
number  of  them  are  in  heart  and  life  possessors  of  its 
powers  and  its  hopes.  In  the  monarchical  countries 
of  Europe,  England  not  excepted,  every  officer  of  the 
government  is  expected  to  be  a  subscriber  to  the  na- 
tional creed,  if  not  a  communicant  in  the  established 
Church.  The  American  idea  is,  independent  thought 
and  responsibility  in  matters  of  simple  religious  duty. 
Very  few  statesmen,  assured  that  to  make  a  profession 
of  religion  is  to  devote  one's  self  to  a  life  in  accordance 
with  Christ's  requirements,  think  it  honest  or  consist- 
ent to  avow  themselves  "followers"  of  Christ.     Hence 


an  unusual  number  make  a  profession  of  religion  in 
advanced  life;  led  to  its  vows  by  the  ripened  convic- 
tions of  mature  years.  The  cases  of  General  Jackson, 
Henry  Clay,  and  others  of  like  spirit,  will  be  remem- 
bered. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  this  peculiar  sanc- 
tity attached  by  such  men  to  the  Christian  profession, 
in  reading  the  notice  given  in  several  religious  jour- 
nals of  the  baptism  of  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  for 
nearly  twenty  years  an  attendant,  with  his  family,  of 
the  E  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Washington  City. 

In  his  statement  of  his  religious  experience  Hon. 
Amos  Kendall  is  said  to  have  remarked,  "  Though  for 
many  years  I  have  endeavored  to  live  the  life  of  an 
upright  man,  I  have  felt  that  my  life  was  a  standing 
opposition  to  Christianity." 

Another  important  religious  character  of  American 
statesmen  is  observed  in  the  fact  that  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  our  able  statesmen  seem  drawn,  as  if  by  relig- 
ious convictions,  to  select  as  companions  for  life  women 
of  eminent  piety.  Those  familiar  with  the  eminent 
men  gathered  at  Washington  under  several  late  Exec- 
utive Administrations,  will  naturally  recall  many  in- 
stances illustrating  this  statement.  The  announcement 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dodge,  wife  of  Hon.  Henry 
Dodge,  former  Governor  of,  and  afterward  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  is  an  example  of  this  truth. 

It  will  be  an  evil  day  indeed  for  our  nation  when 
Christian  principle  ceases  to  be  the  possession,  though 
it  be  not  the  profession,  of  our  men  in  high  places  of 
trust.  That  resjject  for  Christian  institutions  which 
has  always  marked  the  leading  minds  so  prominent  in 
all  our  history  as  a  people,  from  Washington's  day 
down,  is  the  main  pillar  of  support  on  which  rests  the 
security  of  our  civil  institutions. 

New  and  Powerful  Microscope. — A  foreign  jour- 
nal says:  It  is  not  many  months  since  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  living  microscopists  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  in  the  production  of  object-glasses,  with  a 
one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  focus,  the  microscope  had 
reached  its  utmost  attainable  limit  of  perfection.  He 
added,  that  "it  appears  impossible  to  separate  or  de- 
fine lines  more  numerous  than  ninety  thousand  in  an 
inch,  on  account  either  of  the  decomposition  of  light, 
or  some  other  cause.  It,  therefore,  seems  beyond  our 
power  ever  to  discover  more  of  the  ultimate  composi- 
tion of  bodies  by  means  of  the  microscope."  It  is 
always  foolish  to  use  such  "  thus  far  and  no  farther  " 
language  in  reference  to  any  department  of  scientific 
research;  but  it  is  not  often  that  its  fallaciousness  has 
been  demonstrated  within  so  short  a  period  as  in  the 
present  case.  The  above  extract  is  taken  from  a  jour- 
nal, dated  December  10,  1864;  and  yet  already  the  one 
thing  which  microscopists  are  now  talking  about  is  an 
object  glass  with  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  focus,  recently 
made  by  Messrs.  Powell  &  Leland,  which  was  described 
to  the  Eoyal  Societies  by  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  the  other 
day,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  annual  conversazione  of 
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that  Society  a  short  tinij  since.  This  object-glass  pos- 
sesses double  the  power  of  the  one  which  we  were  so 
lately  told,  and  by  so  great  an  authority,  was  the  most 
powerful  we  must  ever  expect  to  possess,  and  defines 
with  wonderful  distinctness,  particles  which  the  latter 
can  not  render  visible  at  all.  It  magnifies  three  thou- 
sand diameters,  with  the  low  eye-piece,  fifteen  thou- 
sand diameters— that  is  to  say,  in  popular  parlance, 
one  thousand  and  five  hundred  millions  of  times!  It 
must  immensely  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  lower 
organisms,  and  even  aid  our  researches  into  the  ulti- 
mate constitution  of  matter.  And  who  shall  say  that 
even  its  povvers  may  not  be  exceeded  in  time? 

The  Scriptures  and  Christianity. — The  follow- 
ing curious  and  interesting  items  are  furnished  by 
Miss  Virginia  Penny,  from  whose  pen  we  have  had 
several  valuable  articles: 

"  The  giving  of  the  Scriptures  occupied  1,500  years. 
The  division  of  the  Scriptures  into  chapters  and  verses 
is  said  to  have  originated  with  Cardinal  Langton  in 
the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
Bible  is  composed  of  sixty-six  books.  Those  that  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  assert  that  more 
than  five  hundred  Bible  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled. 
The  Bible  is  translated  into  two  hundred  languages. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  translations  have  been 
made  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Fifty  have  been 
made  by  American  instrumentality.  There  are  seventy 
Bible  societies  in  existence.  There  are  3,000  missiona- 
ries. During  the  first  half  of  the  present  century 
1,200  American  women  went  out  as  missionaries. 
There  are  supposed  to  be  50,000,000  Bibles  published 
in  the  world — over  4,000,000  published  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  nominal  Christians  is  stated  to 
be  200,000,000,  of  which  it  is  thought  only  1-30  are 
real  Christians.  800,000,000  of  the  1,000,000,000  hu- 
man beings  extant  are  ignorant  of  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation. 

"  More  beings  die  in  a  week  than  are  converted  in  a 
year,  and  if  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  distributed 
there  would  not  be  one  for  each  nation.  There  are 
36,000  churches  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  12,000 
are  Methodist,  8,000  Baptist,  5,000  Presbyterian.  In 
England  there  are  2,000,000  Sunday  school  scholars 
and  250,000  teachers.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
3,000,000  Sunday  school  scholars  and  500,000  teachers." 

The  Distance  of  the  Fixed  Stars. — In  1847 
Professor  Bessel,  of  Germany,  commenced  a  series  of 
astronomical  measures  for  getting  the  exact  distance 
of  the  fixed  stars,  a  thing  that  never  had  been  done. 
The  instrument  which  he  used  in  connection  with  a 
powerful  telescope,  in  his  experiments,  was  called  the 
great  Konigsburg  heliometer.  After  three  years  hard 
labor,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  parallax,  but 
so  minute  that  he  could  hardly  trust  his  reputation 
upon  it.  But  after  repeated  trials  and  working  out 
the  result  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  he  could  give  the 
true  distance  to  61  Cygni.  But  who  can  comprehend 
this  immense  space?  We  can  only  convey  an  idea  to 
the  mind  of  this  distance  by  the  fact  that  light,  which 
travels  12,000,000  of  miles  in  a  minute,  requires  not 
less  than  ten  years  to  reach  us.  Just  let  any  one  try 
to  take  in  the  idea.  One  hour  would  give  720,000,000 
of  miles;  one  year   then — 8,760  hours — this   gives   6,- 


307,200,000,  and  this,  multiplied  by  ten,  gives  63,072,- 
000,000.000.  This,  according  to  Bessel,  is  the  distance 
of  the  nearest  fixed  star  to  the  sun.  All  astronomers 
confirm  the  correctness  of  Professor  Bessel's  calcu- 
lations. 

But  this  distance,  great  as  it  is,  is  nothing  to  be 
compared  to  the  distance  of  the  Milky  Way.  Sir 
William  Herschell  says  that  the  stars  or  suns  that 
compose  the  Milky  Way,  are  so  very  remote  that  it 
requires  light,  going  at  the  rate  of  12,000,000  of  miles 
in  a  minute,  120,000  years  to  reach  the  earth.  He 
says  there  are  stars,  or  rather  nebulas,  five  hundred 
times  more  remote.  Now  make  your  calculation;  120,- 
000  years  reduced  to  minutes,  and  then  multiply  that 
sum  by  12,000,000,  and  the  product  by  500.  What  an 
overwhelming  idea!  The  mind  sinks  under  such  a 
thought;  we  can  not  realize  it;  it  is  too  vast  even  for 
comprehension. 

Ruins  of  the  Rebellion. — A  Virginia  paper 
speaks  of  the  startling  fatality  which  has  overtaken 
those  who  were  the  political  rebellious  leaders  of  the 
State.  At  the  beginning  of  secession  Virginia  had  one 
cabinet  minister,  who  was  a  secessionist,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  John  B.  Floyd.  He  is  dead.  She  had  two 
foreign  ministers  who  were  secessionists,  Hon.  R.  K. 
Meade  and  John  M.  Daniel.  Both  are  dead.  Her  two 
Senators,  Hunter  and  Mason,  were  secessionists.  One 
is  a  prisoner,  the  other  an  exile.  Her  oldest  and  most 
persistent,  and  among  her  most  influential  citizens  who 
supported  secession,  and  the  man  who  fired  the  first 
gun  at  Sumter,  was  Edmund  Ruffin.  He  is  dead.  The 
recognized  leaders  of  the  secessionists  in  the  State  Con- 
vention were  George  W.  Randolph  and  ex-President 
Tyler.  Randolph  is  dying  abroad,  Tyler  is  dead.  She 
had  three  newspapers  conspicuously  devoted  to  seces- 
sion, the  Richmond  Inquirer,  the  Richmond  Examiner, 
and  the  Norfolk  Argus.  The  journals  are  all  extinct, 
and  the  leading  spirits  of  all — Wise,  Daniel,  and 
Lamb — are  dead.  In  brief,  we  are  told,  there  "are  not 
now  ten  men  of  conspicuous  prominence  in  the  seces- 
sion movement  of  January,  1861,  who  remain  to  exer- 
cise—if they  possess  the  desire — their  influence  to 
thwart  the  movement  of  the  people  toward  loyalty  and 
reunion." 

Learning  and  Longevity. — An  examination  of 
the  necrology  of  Brown  University  for  the  last  aca- 
demic year,  suggests  a  few  thoughts  in  regard  to  the 
comparative  longevity  of  literary  men.  Of  the  eighteen 
alumni  reported  as  having  died  during  the  year,  the 
average  age  was  about  sixty-seven.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  were  studious  men — lawyers,  ministers, 
and  teachers.  One  only  of  the  whole  number  died 
before  the  age  of  thirty;  and  he  was  the  only  one  orig- 
inally devoted  to  business  life.  But  he  inherited  a 
consumptive  constitution.  Ten  were  lawyers,  whose 
average  term  of  life  was  about  seventy-six  years.  The 
list  presents  but  one  doctor,  and  he  lived  through  his 
threescore  years  and  ten.  Another,  whose  life  was 
mainly  devoted  to  teaching,  passed  his  seventy-seventh 
year.  The  number  of  ministers  was  only  four,  and 
their  mean  length  of  life  was  less  than  fifty  years.  Lit- 
erary pursuits  are  not  in  themselves  unfavorable  to 
longevity.  It  is  the  unequal  use  of  nervous  power 
that  breaks  down  the  constitution. 
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Thoughts  on  the  Future  Civil  Polioy  of 
America.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  325.  $2  50.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — It  was 
our  privilege  for  two  years  to  listen  to  the  scientific 
lectures  of  Dr.  Draper  delivered  to  the  classes  in  the 
University  of  New  York.  We  then  made  a  lofty 
estimate  of  his  learning,  varied  research,  and  great 
power  as  a  lecturer.  For  twenty  years  since  we  have 
been  watching  his  growth,  reading  all  that  has  come 
from  his  facile  pen,  and  studying  with  care  the  devel- 
opment of  his  theories.  We  have  not  fallen  any  in 
our  estimate  of  his  greatness,  but  are  disposed  at  this 
hour  to  assign  him  the  first  place  among  American 
scientific  scholars  and  reasoners.  The  present  work 
will  add  to  his  already  wide-spread  fame.  It  will  be 
misinterpreted  by  many.  Some  will  view  it  as  an 
atheistic,  or  at  least  unchristian,  attempt  to  explain 
the  phenomena  and  solve  the  problems  of  national 
life.  For  this  very  reason  it  will  be  welcomed  by 
rensoners  of  the  positive  school  as  successfully  carry- 
ing into  the  domain  of  national  existence  the  doctrines 
of  universal,  immutable,  and  irresistible  laws.  Both 
will  be  unjust  to  the  eminent  author.  Dr.  Draper  is 
eminently  a  naturalist;  he  has  been  devoting  his  whole 
life  with  a  unity  of  purpose  to  the  study  of  nature 
in  the  phenomena  which  she  presents  to  the  eye  and 
the  research  of  the  scientific  student.  He  accepts  the 
world  as  it  is,  and  makes  it  his  life  business  to  study 
what  it  is  and  how  it  is,  leaving  to  theologians  and 
philosophers  to  discuss  the  higher  questions  of,  Who 
made  it  what  it  is?  and  Who  governs  it  as  it  is?  In 
his  private  character  and  personal  life  Dr.  Draper 
acknowledges  the  Great  Creator  and  Governor,  and, 
if  we  mistake  not,  is  a  Christian;  in  his  public  life,  as 
a  student  and  teacher,  he  simply  studies  the  works  of 
the  Creator  as  he  finds  them  and  his  methods  of  gov- 
ernment as  they  are  manifested  in  the  phenomena  of 
life  and  history.  To  the  pure  naturalist  we  ought  to 
be  ready  to  concede  this  method  of  study,  and  not  to 
require  from  him  wkat  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  the 
human  intellect;  namely,  to  study  and  comprehend  at 
the  same  time  all  phases  of  the  many-sided  world  in 
which  we  live.  He  professes  to  present  to  us  one  side 
of  nature,  the  positive,  the  phenomenal,  the  demon- 
strable side;  and  as  he  spends  his  life  in  the  study  of 
this  side,  it  is  wise  to  accept  him  as  the  teacher  and 
interpreter  of  it.  He  knows,  and  the  world  knows, 
there  is  another  side- — the  unseen,  the  divine,  the 
almost  unknown,  except  as  it  is  revealed.  The  study 
of  this  side  belongs  to  the  Christian,  the  theologian, 
the  moral  philosopher.  When  both  sides  are  studied 
and  presented  by  their  respective  interpreters  we 
approximate  a  complete  and  symmetrical  view  of  na- 
ture, life,  and  history. 

Dr.  Draper  here  shows  how  certainly  and  constantly 
nations  are  influenced  by  natural  laws,  how  much 
national  character  is  determined  by  physical  circum- 
stances,   how    some    nations    have    been    exalted    and 


others  destroyed  by  physical  influences,  and  from  his 
scientific  stand-point  considers  the  conditions  necessary 
to  insure  stability  in  political  institutions.  His  facts 
and  doctrines  are  undoubtedly  true  and  immensely 
important;  and  as  they  are  presented  in  their  bearing 
on  our  own  country,  they  should  be  studied  by  every 
American  scholar,  and  especially  by  every  American 
statesman.  But  then  they  are  not  the  whole  truth, 
and  we  have  no  idea  that  the  author  presents  them  as 
such.  They  are.  facts  in  nature,  physical  truths  bear- 
ing on  national  existence,  presented  by  one  of  the 
best  physicists  of  the  nation.  With  these  views  we 
have  welcomed  this  learned  work,  and  have  read  it 
with  profound  interest,  and  again  commend  its  study 
to  the  scholars  and  political  economists  of  the  country. 
The  Harpers  have  issued  the  work  in  most  excellent 
style. 

Harper's  Hand-Book  for  Travelers  in  Europe 
AND  the  East:  Being  a  guide  through  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy, 
Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Sivitzerland,  Tyrol, 
Spain,  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  By  W.  Pem- 
broke Fetridge.  With  maps  and  colored  routes.  Fourth 
year.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  $5. — Harper's  Hand-Book  has 
become  an  established  institution,  and  we  presume  no 
traveler  would  think  of  visiting  Europe  without  it. 
Its  remarkable  success  for  the  last  two  years  has 
stimulated  the  publishers  to  renewed  exertions  to 
make  it  the  most  correct  and  useful  work  of  the  kind 
published.  The  author,  who  resides  in  Europe  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time,  traveling  over  the  ground 
and  keeping  up  constant  intercourse  with  travelers, 
has,  during  the  last  year,  rewritten  a  great  portion 
of  the  work,  adding  and  correcting  up  to  July,  1865, 
which  is  two  years  later  than  any  European  hand- 
book published.  A  new  edition  of  this  work  every 
year  will  in  this  manner  keep  correcting  it  up  to  the 
latest,  moment.  It  is  issued  now  in  very  neat  and 
convenient  form  both  for  carrying  and  for  reference. 

History  of  the  United  States  Cavalry,  from 
the  formation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  1st  of 
June,  1863.  By  Albert  G.  Brackett,  Major  First  U. 
S.  Cavalry,  etc.  Cloth.  12rao.  Pp.  337.  $1.75.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co. — "  For  a  long  time,"  says  the  author,  "  I  have 
thought  that  a  history  of  the  United  States  cavalry 
service  ought  to  be  written.  I  have  thought  that  such 
a  work  would  not  only  be  interesting  to  the  public, 
but  would  be  doing  justice  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
who  belonged  to  it.  Thinking  thus,  and  seeing  that 
no  person  had  undertaken  the  task,  I  took  it  upon 
myself  to  do  it.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  history  of  our 
cavalry  service  has  ever  been  written  up  to  this  time. 
I  know  my  work  has  many  imperfections,  as  while 
writing  it  I  have  been  in  active  campaign  against  the 
rebels  at  Atlanta  and  elsewhere,  and  have  not  been 
able   to  procure  the   necessary  books   and   papers   to 
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make  as  thorough.  «nd  complete  a  work  of  it  as  I 
could  have  desived;  still  it  contains  many  truths  which 
have  heen  hidden  from  the  puhlic  and  does  justice  to 
our  horsemen,  who  in  too  many  cases  have  been 
entirely  overlooked."  The  author  does  well  in  prophe- 
sying "  that  the  finishing  blows  to  the  rebellion  "  would 
be  dealt  by  the  cavalry,  and  it  is  rather  a  pity  he  did 
not  wait  to  add  this  brilliant  chapter  to  his  book. 
In  fact,  it  is  since  1863  that  the  cavalry  service  has 
achieved  its  greatest  fame. 

The  Oil  Bt/jtohs  of  Pennsylvania:  Showing 
where  PetroltiVT>  '■'■  Found,  How  it  is  Obtained,  and  at 
what  Cost.  By  Wlliam  Wright.  Cloth.  Ylmo.  Pp. 
275.  $1.25.  JV"r  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincin- 
nati: Bobcrt  Clcrl.e  &  Co. — Mr.  Wright  has  quite  ex- 
tensively studio'i  the  oil  field  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
produces  an  interesting  and  valuable  book.  He  enters 
nome what  minutely  into  the  physical  formation  of  the 
country,  statistical  and  financial  discussions,  the  pro- 
cesses of  boring  the  wells,  of  repairing  them  after 
getting  out  of  order,  and  of  refining  the  oil.  Of 
another  chapter  he  significantly  says:  "  Petrolia  needed 
a  searching  examination  and  a  scathing  exposure;  it 
has  received  both.  Yet  let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 
Underneath  a  system  of  falsehood  and  fraud  that 
might  almost  be  termed  magnificent  there  is  a  great 
basis  of  fact  which  needs  to  be  presented  in  its  true 
light,  needs  to  be  protected  from  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  its  own  pretended  friends,  who  would  have 
ruined  it  long  since  if  it  had  not  possessed  genuine 
worth  of  a  high  order.  It  is  to  censure  what  is  worth 
censuring,  to  strip  off  and  expose  what  is  false  and 
deceptive,  to  denounce  the  cruelty,  the  lying,  the 
roguery,  the  abject  selfishness  of  many  that  I  have 
for  the  time  being  turned  aside  from  my  original 
object  to  prepare  these  sheets  for  the  press.  I  have 
aimed  to  state  the  truth  without  calumny  or  prejudice, 
to  express  it  clearly  and  forcibly,  to  be  as  thorough 
as  it  was  possible  within  moderate  limits."  Our  judg- 
ment is,  that  the  author  has  well  accomplished  his 
object. 

Camp-Fiee  and  Cotton-Field:  Containing  the  Ex- 
perience of  Thomas  W.  Knox  while  connected  with  the 
New  York  Herald  in  the  capacity  of  Special  Corre- 
spondent. 8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  524.  Twelve  illustrations. 
$2.50.  New  York:  Blelock  &  Co.,  19  Beekman-street. — 
Specimen  sheets  of  this  forthcoming  work  have  been 
sent  us  by  the  publishers.  It  promises  to  be  a  work 
of  great  interest  and  merit.  Mr.  Knox  is  a  writer  of 
acknowledged  ability,  and  has  spared  neither  pains 
nor  expense  to  obtain  the  fullest  and  most  reliable 
intelligence.  His  opportunities  for  extensive  observa- 
tion have  been  frequent  and  ample,  and,  although 
several  different  volumes  of  army  correspondence  and 
experience  have  been  presented  to  the  public,  yet  the 
immense  field  covered  by  our  military  operations,  and 
the  constantly-varying  features  of  army  campaigning, 
as  seen  from  different  stand-points  and  under  different 
individual  experiences,  together  with  the  fact  that  a 
single  correspondent  can,  of  course,  cover  with  his 
personal  observation  but  a  limited  portion  of  territory, 
suffice  to  show  that  there  is  yet  room  for  extensive 
additions  to  our  army  literature  with  advantage  to 
the   reading   public.     The  work   is  sold   only  by  sub- 


scription, which  may  be  made  to  the  publishers,  Ble- 
lock &  Co.,  19  Beekman-street. 

The  Great  West:  Traveler's,  Miner's,  and  Emi- 
grant's Guide  and  Hand-Book  to  the  Western,  North- 
Western,  and  Pacific  States  and  Territories.  By  Ed- 
ward H.  Hall.  Paper.  lP>mo.  Pp.  198.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  B.  W.  Carroll  &  Co. — 
This  little  book  is  designed  to  meet  the  demand  which 
the  great  migration  to  the  West  has  created  for 
trustworthy  information  in  regard  to  the  trans- 
Mississippi  and  Pacific  territory.  It  is  a  compilation 
of  facts  gleaned  from  the  latest  and  most  reliable 
sources,  "  and  is  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
traveler  and  settler,  the  miner  and  the  farmer,  for  the 
man  who  travels  westward  on  business  or  pleasure,  as 
well  as  for  him  who  emigrates  thither  with  a  view  to 
settlement." 

Arthur  Merton;  or,  Sinning  and  Sorroiving.  By 
Caroline  E.  Kelley,  author  oj  "  Bernice,  the  Farmer's 
Daughter,"  etc.  Cloth.  16mo.  Pp.  288.  Philadelphia: 
J.  C.  Garrigues  &  Co. — Prof.  John  S.  Hart,  who  is 
most  excellent  authority  in  these  matters,  says:  "  We 
have  few  better  or  more  popular  writers  of  Sabbath 
school  books  than  Miss  Kelley.  The  causes  of  this 
popularity  are  obvious.  She  writes  in  a  style  of  clear, 
vigorous  English  which  any  one  can  understand;  with- 
out affectation,  without  exaggeration,  with  earnestness 
of  purpose,  but  with  moderation  of  manner,  appealing 
always  in  her  narratives  to  the  feelings  and  the  con- 
science, but  always  likewise  basing  the  appeal  upon  a 
sober  and  well-considered  judgment."  We  are  also 
assured  that  the  story  of  Arthur  Merton  is,  in  all 
essential  particulars,  as  nearly  as  propriety  would  per- 
mit, a  simple  narrative  of  facts.  The  book  is  one  of 
intense  interest,  and  its  teachings  are  impressive.  It 
will  interest  children,  but  it  ought  also  to  be  read  by 
parents,  guardians,  and  Sabbath  school  teachers. 

My  New  Home.  By  the  author  oj  "  Win  and  Wear," 
"Tony  Starr's  Legacy,"  etc.  Cloth.  16mo.  Pp.  383. 
$1.25.  New  York:  Bobert  Carter  &  Brothers— The 
writer  of  this  book  has  also  gained  very  considerable 
popularity  in  the  department  of  youth's  and  Sunday 
school  literature.  Her  stories  are  very  pure,  instruct- 
ive, and  elevating.  The  present  one  is  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  while  it  will  prove  interesting  and  instructive 
to  young  girls  of  sixteen  and  eighteen,  it  contains 
many  a  valuable  lesson  for  mothers. 

Can  Yotj  Forgive  Her?  A  Novel.  By  Anthony 
Trollope.  With  illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne.  Cloth. 
8vo.  Pp.  334.  $2.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 

The  Westminster  Beview,  for  July,  1865.  American 
Edition.  New  York:  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.  Later 
Speculations  of  Auguste  Comte,  Antislavery  Revolution 
in  America,  Herbert  Spencer's  Principles  of  Biology, 
Political  Economy,  Imperial  History,  American  Nov- 
elists, Indian  Policy,  and  the  usual  article  on  Cotem- 
porary  Literature,  are  the  contents.  A  capital  num- 
ber of  the  ablest  of  the  British  Quarterlies.  What  a 
pity  that  it  has  taken  as  its  mission  the  antagonism 
of  every  thing  truly  Christian  and  the  defense  of  every 
thing  semi-infidel! 
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It  was  our  privilege  not  long  since  to  witness  a  sig- 
nificant and  impressive  scene.  The  Kentucky  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  was 
holding  its  session  in  a  neighboring  city,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  thirteen  was  appointed  on  the  "  State  of  the 
Church."  This  committee  was  unable  to  agree  in  a 
unanimous  report,  and  near  the  close  of  the  session  of 
the  Conference,  after  protracted  and  earnest  efforts  to 
secure  unity  in  the  committee-room,  two  reports  were 
presented  to  the  Conference — a  majority  report,  ex- 
pressing the  loyal  devotion  of  the  Conference  to  the 
country  and  favorably  looking  toward  a  reunion  of 
the  two  great  branches  of  Methodism;  and  a  minority 
report,  containing  no  allusion  to  the  country,  and  de- 
clining any  overtures  of  reconciliation  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Church. 

An  animated,  earnest,  and,  we  must  say,  dignified  dis- 
cussion, continuing  during  the  greater  part  of  two  days, 
followed  the  presentation  of  these  reports.  The  vote 
being  taken,  twenty-five  voted  for  the  majority  report, 
but  a  very  considerable  majority  of  the  Conference 
carried  the  minority  report.  The  Conference  was  thus 
committed  to  a  semi-disloyal  attitude  toward  the  coun- 
try, and  to  a  position  little  short  of  direct  hostility 
toward  any  advances  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
southward.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  Conference,  on 
the  next  morning  a  startling  movement  was  observed 
among  the  loyal  twenty-five.  It  was  no  less  a  move- 
ment than  an  initial  disintegration  of  the  Conference. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  morning  session  several 
of  these  loyal  men  resigned  their  places  on  important 
boards  and  committees,  and  then  one  after  another 
eighteen  asked  and  received  a  location.  Others  would 
have  done  the  same,  but  were  restrained  by  private 
and  personal  interests  which  could  not  immediately  be 
adjusted.  On  the  same  day  the  heroic  eighteen  held  a 
meeting  and  resolved  to  offer  themselves  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  and  ask  for  work  under  its 
direction.  Another  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  when  several  preachers  and  laymen 
of  our  Church  met  these  earnest  men  and  gave  them 
the  hand  of  fellowship,  and  assured  them  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  mother  Church.  In  a  few  days  Bishop 
Morris,  who  had  presided  at  the  session  of  our  Ken- 
tucky Conference,  responded  to  the  request  of  these 
brethren  and  met  with  them  and  arranged  a  field  of 
kbor  for  them.  Two  leading  men  of  the  movement 
were  soon  after  received  into  the  South-Eastern  Indiana 
Conference,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  Kentucky 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
given  thus  officially  a  sort  of  superintendence  of  the 
new  work  and  mission.  Two  or  three  of  the  Churches 
with  which  these  men  had  been  laboring  have  already 
responded  to  the  movement,  and  have  come  over  with 
their  heroic  leaders. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  movement? 

1.  It  is  significant  of  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  the 


Southern  Church.  It  indicates  the  existence  of  two 
parties  in  that  body — a  party  represented  by  the  loyal, 
intelligent,  and  truly  Christian  men  who  withdrew 
from  the  Kentucky  Conference,  and  a  party  repre- 
sented by  the  semi  disloyal,  sectional,  and  bitter  men 
who  engineered  the  milk-and-water  report  of  the  mi- 
nority through  the  Conference.  It  is  evident  that 
these  parties  are  very  unequal  in  point  of  numbers 
throughout  the  South,  and  that  the  sectional  party  is 
much  the  larger.  Yet  as  we  witnessed  the  scene  in 
the  Kentucky  Conference  we  could  not  help  feeling 
that  this  was  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  vote  ought 
to  be  weighed,  not  counted.  There  is  a  party,  strong 
in  intelligence,  in  patriotism,  in  piety,  however  small 
they  may  be  in  numbers,  pervading  the  entire  South, 
who  are  wise  enough  to  see  the  changed  condition  of 
things  in  the  South,  so  manifestly  brought  about  by  the 
providence  of  God,  and  who,  seeing  it,  are  patriotic 
enough  to  accept  it,  and  pious  enough  to  humble  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  lessons  so  great  and  impressive. 
These  men,  like  those  who  withdrew  from  the  Kentucky 
Conference,  are  ready  to  attribute  to  "the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  the  successful  termination  of  the  late 
civil  war;"  to  rejoice  "in  the  assured  integrity  of  the 
Union,"  and  cheerfully  to  accept  the  fact  "that  slavery 
no  longer  exists  in  any  of  the  former  slaveholding 
States;"  and  this  great  source  of  hostility,  and  section- 
alism, and  war  being  thus  removed  out  of  the  way, 
they  feel  that  there  is  no  longer  occasion  for  continu- 
ing either  in  the  Church  or  State  this  attitude  of  hos- 
tility and  hatred. 

This  party,  though  the  weaker  in  numbers,  is  the 
stronger  in  clear-seeing  wisdom,  in  possessing  the 
Christian  spirit,  and  especially  in  being  in  the  right. 
The  existence  of  this  party  is  evidenced,  not  only  by 
this  event  in  the  Kentucky  Conference,  but  by  the 
early  successful  organization  of  the  loyal  Conference 
in  East  Tennessee;  by  the  indication  of  its  presence, 
however  crushed  down  by  opposition,  in  the  Missouri 
and  St.  Louis  Conferences;  by  the  information  con- 
stantly coming  up  from  the  South,  and  by  the  very 
fact  that  the  opposite  party  has  felt  itself  obliged  to 
organize  carefully,  and  to  resort  to  unfair  measures  in 
order  to  oppose  this  loyal  movement.  The  majority 
report  in  the  Kentucky  Conference  indicates  more 
than  is  on  the  face  of  it.  It  is  by  no  means  the  re- 
port that  the  loyal  men  of  the  Conference  would  have 
presented  had  they  been  free  to  express  fully  their 
own  views  and  feelings.  It  does  not  come  up  to  the 
expression  of  loyalty  and  fraternity  that  these  men 
and  their  party  really  feel,  but  is  modified,  eliminated 
to  the  last  degree,  in  hope  that  the  Conference  might 
be  wise  enough  to  see  the  right,  and  at  least  move  that 
far  on  the  way.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  too, 
this  report  of  the  majority  would  have  passed  in  the 
Conference,  had  not  the  weight  of  the  Bishop,  and  of 
the  "Address  of  the  Southern  Bishops,"  been  thrown 
against  it,  and  had  not  some  voters,  known  for  their  dis- 
loyalty and  hostility,  been  brought  into  the  Conference 
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by  Episcopal  authority  to  counteract  this  spirit  of  loy- 
alty which  was  sure  to  show  itself. 

This  loyal  and  conciliating  party  we  believe  exists 
in  all  parts  of  the  South,  and  is  strong  in  the  fact  that 
it  stands  for  the  right,  for  humanity,  and  for  true 
Christianity.  It  is  confronted  by  another  party  at 
present  outnumbering  it,  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
which  has  characterized  it  since  1844,  and  which  mani- 
fested its  true  nature  during  the  rebellion,  and  which 
is  now  only  held  in  check  by  military  power;  a  spirit 
bitter  and  resentful  from  defeat,  exasperated  by  imag- 
inary wrongs,  and  determined  upon  maintaining  "a 
separate  and  distinct  ecclesiastical  organization,"  and 
an  attitude  of  mere  sullen  submission  "  to  the  powers 
that  be."  The  house  is  thus  divided  against  itself,  and 
infinite  wisdom  has  pronounced  its  fate. 

2.  This  movement  is  significant  as  foreshadowing  the 
result  of  the  mistaken  policy  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  are  determined  to 
pursue.  What  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  policy  is  well 
indicated  by  the  following  paragraph  from  an  able 
"address  to  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South"  by  the  loyal  eighteen: 
"Having  committed  ourselves  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
from  conscientious  convictions  of  duty,  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  report  which  was  rejected,  we  could  not 
consistently  remain  in  a  communion  that  had  through- 
out all  its  departments,  as  far  as  they  were  allowed  to 
speak,  committed  itself  to  the  perpetuation  unnecessa- 
rily of  sectionalism  in  Church  organizations.  There 
was  nothing  left  us  to  do  but  locate  and  withdraw,  and 
seek  a  communion  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age  and  the  demands  of  Christian  principle.  This 
we  have  done.  We  abide  by  our  principles,  and  pre- 
fer to  retire  with  pure  consciences  rather  than  remain 
and  receive  places  at  the  expense  of  both." 

This  is  the  only  course  that  the  loyal  and  conciliating 
spirits  of  the  Church  South  can  pursue.  They  must 
leave  her,  as  these  earnest  men  have  done  Their 
movement  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  in- 
fatuated policy  of  the  Church  has  sealed  the  doom  of 
her  disintegration,  and  the  process  is  already  begun. 
The  dream  that  a  Church  can  still  perpetuate  itself  on 
the  dead  ideas  of  the  past,  can  continue  to  draw  her 
inspiration  from  issues  fought  out  and  settled,  can  live 
by  fostering  a  spirit  of  hostility,  exclusivism,  and  sec- 
tionalism, which  of  necessity  must  soon  pass  away  with 
the  departure  of  the  causes  which  originally  produced 
it,  is  only  akin  to  a  hundred  other  suicidal  mistakes 
of  the  South  during  the  past  four  years.  Under  such 
a  policy  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  must 
go  to  the  wall.  Her  best  spirits  will  leave  her.  Her 
whole  colored  membership  of  course  must  withdraw, 
and  in  large  masses  they  have  done  so,  and  wherever 
possible  have  carried  their  property  with  them.  Her 
white  members,  so  far  as  they  have  had  enough  of 
strife,  and  sectionalism,  and  war,  and  so  far  as  they 
desire  peace,  and  harmony,  and  union,  must  leave  a 
Church  that  still  throws  down  the  gauntlet  of  strife. 
And  the  number  who  will  feel  themselves  thus  repelled 
from  such  a  Church  must  be  constantly  increasing. 

3.  This  movement  indicates  the  work  that  lies  before 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  She  must  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  and  provide  for  these  loyal  and  Chris- 
tian brethren,  whatever  may  be   their  color,  who  can 


no  longer  affiliate  with  the  Church  South.  Instinct- 
ively they  turn  to  our  Church,  not  only  because  it 
furnishes  them  the  doctrines  and  the  institutions  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  but  for  another  reason 
strongly  stated  in  the  "Address"  above  referred  to. 
"Satisfied,"  they  say,  "from  the  temper  of  the  con- 
trolling powers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  action  within  this 
Church  favorable  to  Church  unity  and  confraternity, 
we  will  attach  ourselves  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  giving  us  the  only  hope,  and  as  affording  the 
only  means  of  removing  that  sectionalism  that  has  en- 
gendered the  madness  that  brought  upon  us  all  the  hor- 
rors and  calamities  of  civil  war."  The  record  made  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  during  the  past  four 
years  points  her  out  as  the  hopeful  agent  for  meeting 
this  emergency.  She  is  devotedly  loyal;  she  has  con- 
formed her  Discipline  to  the  changed  circumstances  of 
the  country;  she  is  not  an  enemy  of  any  section;  she 
seeks  for  peace,  for  union,  for  brotherly  love;  she  opens 
her  door  to  every  loyal  Christian  of  the  South;  she 
asks  only  for  the  true  Christian  spirit,  for  loyalty  to 
the  Government,  and  for  a  cheerful  and  sincere  ac- 
ceptance of  the  laws,  proclamations,  etc.,  proclaiming 
the  end  of  slavery. 

Evidently  the  providence  of  God  is  opening  the  door, 
not,  perhaps,  so  widely  or  so  rapidly  as  we  had  wished, 
but  certainly  opening  it  into  the  South  for  a  peaceful, 
successful,  and  glorious  mission.  Some  other  form  of 
Methodism  than  that  presented  by  the  Church  South 
must  enter  into  that  territory,  breathing  a  different 
spirit,  teaching  a  purer  Christianity  and  a  higher 
Christian  civilization,  and  leading  the  people  away 
from  the  strifes,  and  enmities,  and  misunderstandings 
of  the  past,  and  especially  providing  an  ecclesiastical 
home  for  those  Christians  who  feel  they  can  no  longer 
follow  the  leadings  of  the  Church  South.  There  is  a 
work  thus  thrust  upon  the  Northern  Church;  the  South 
must  be  regenerated;  she  must  have  new  teachers  and 
new  lessons;  the  people  in  their  movement  toward 
loyalty,  freedom,  and  national  harmony  and  unity 
must  be  met,  and  encouraged,  and  helped.  The  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South  shows  herself  unfit  to  be 
left  in  the  field  alone,  and  unworthy  of  the  position 
of  teacher  and  leader  of  the  people.  Multitudes  of 
her  own  members  are  in  advance  of  her  in  a  wise  and 
Christian  recognition  of  the  duties  and  demands  of 
the  hour,  and  will  invite  and  welcome  the  coining  of  a 
more  worthy  leader  and  guide. 

4.  If  we  mistake  not,  Providence  is  beginning  to 
point  out  to  us  the  way  in  which  our  mission  into  the 
South  is  to  be  accomplished.  We  have  always  felt  that 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  entering  upon  our 
mission  in  the  South  was  to  determine  the  manner  in 
which  to  do  it.  The  idea  of  a  general  reunion  with 
the  Church  South  was  the  first  to  present  itself  to 
many  of  our  people,  and  to  a  very  considerable  party 
in  the  South.  Many  felt  that  such  a  movement  was 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  purity  of  the  Church,  and 
would  be  a  union  only  in  form,  but  not  in  spirit.  The 
Bishops  and  ruling  spirits  of  the  South  have  foreclosed 
that  question;  they  are  determined  "to  maintain  a 
distinct  and  separate  ecclesiastical  organization."  They 
repel  in  advance  any  overtures  of  reunion.  We  ac- 
cept  this   as   indicating   the   will   of    Providence   that 
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there  should  be,  at  present  at  least,  no  reunion  of  the 
two  branches  of  Methodism.  We  looked,  too,  with 
trembling  on  the  plan  of  "an  invasion"  of  the  South 
with  Northern  men.  We  have  but  few  of  the  right 
kind  of  men  to  spare  for  this  work.  At  best  our  mis- 
sionaries would  be  met  with  suspicion;  they  would 
have  to  meet  the  prejudices  of  the  people;  their  com- 
ing would  be  interpreted  as  an  act  of  hostility.  We 
believe  in  the  doctrine  that  every  people  must  produce 
their  own  regenerators.  The  initial  work  of  course 
must  come  from  others,  but  the  great  work  of  regen- 
eration must  be  carried  forward  and  accomplished  by 
agencies  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  the  people  them- 
selves. The  Ilolston  Conference  in  Tennessee,  com- 
posed of  loyal,  earnest  Christian  men  of  the  South,  is 
vastly  more  powerful  than  any  organization  we  could 
carry  into  that  State.  The  loyal  eighteen  who  have 
withdrawn  from  the  Kentucky  Conference  and  offered 


themselves  for  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  will  be  far  more  successful  and 
efficient  than  a  much  larger  body  of  Northern  men 
sent  into  that  territory.  God  is  thus  opening  the  way 
and  furnishing  the  men.  Our  true  policy  is  evidently 
not  to  remain  away  from  the  South  under  the  vain 
hope  that  a  grand  reunion  may  be  brought  about  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  Church,  nor  to  enter 
the  South  in  the  spirit  of  an  invasion  or  with  any  hos- 
tility toward  the  Church  South,  but  to  watch  this  proc- 
ess of  disintegration,  gather  up  the  fragments  of  the 
crumbling  Church,  receive  with  cordiality  all  that  are 
ready  to  come  to  us,  and  especially  to  be  ready  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  such  men  as  those  who  have  with- 
drawn from  the  Kentucky  Conference,  and  now  offer 
themselves  as  ready  to  go  through  their  own  region, 
preaching  a  pure  Gospel,  and  pouring  oil  on  the  wa- 
ters of  strife. 


Siinr's    lalh, 


The  Sunday  School  Journal. — On  our  table  lies 
a  beautiful,  clean,  quarto  sheet,  full  of  admirable  mat- 
ter addressed  to  the  officers,  teachers,  and  young  peo- 
ple of  the  Sabbath  school.  It  is  the  first  number  of 
the  "Sunday  School  Journal,"  a  revival  of  the  old 
"Teachers'  Journal,"  with  a  slightly  modified  name, 
"clothed  in  new  and  better  garments,  and  with  some- 
what broader  aims."  We  welcome  it,  and  hope  it  will 
be  cordially  welcomed  by  those  for  whom  it  is  pub- 
lished. There  is  certainly  need  for  just  such  a  journal, 
and  it  ought  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every 
Sabbath  school  teacher,  and  in  its  new  form  ought  to 
become  the  Sunday  School  Journal  for  the  larger  schol- 
ars. It  is  edited  by  Dr.  Wise,  whose  name  is  known 
to  all  Sunday  school  people,  and  who  knows  how  to 
make  the  Journal  just  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  thus 
makes  his  appeal  to  those  for  whom  it  is  published: 
"  Will  you  receive  it?  Will  you  contribute  to  its  suc- 
cess both  by  subscribing  for  its  support  yourselves 
and  by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  senior  scholars 
under  your  care?  Dependent  upon  you  for  its  life,  it 
awaits  your  response.  If  you  neglect  it,  it  can  not 
live;  if  you  rally  around  it  and  give  it  a  subscription 
of  fifty  thousand,  it  will  live  and  be  a  blessing  to  you 
and  to  many.  What  is  your  reply?  Please  send  it, 
with  substantial  evidence  of  your  sincerity,  to  the 
Book  Agents." 

Church  Certificates.— On  our  table  we  also  find 
three  neatly-executed  certificates  for  use  in  our  Church. 
The  first  is  a  CerMficate  of  Baptism  in  infancy,  to  be 
presented  to  parents  at  the  baptism  of  their  children, 
certifying  the  time  of  birth,  name,  promises  made  by 
parents,  and  the  fact  of  baptism.  This  is  a  beautiful 
idea,  and  the  certificate  is  an  impressive  record  for  the 
parents,  and  in  after  years  also  for  the  child.  The 
second  is  a  Certificate  of  Baptism  for  adults,  and  as  we 
believe  this  baptism  ought  to  be  done  at  the  time  of 
entering  on  probation,  there  would  be  a  beautiful  pro- 
priety in   furnishing  this  certificate.     The  third   is   a 


Certificate  of  Church  Membership,  and  is  designed  to 
be  presented  at  the  time  when  the  candidate  is  received 
into  full  membership  in  the  Church.  We  like  the  im- 
pressive form  provided  for  this  occasion  in  our  ritual, 
and  this  certificate  will  add  to  its  significance. 

Engravings. — We  present  this  month  a  well-execu- 
ted portrait  of  Rev.  Enoch  G.  Wood,  D.  D.,  of  the 
South-Eastern  Indiana  Conference,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Indiana  Methodism,  and  Dr.  Holliday  of  the  same 
Conference  has  given  us  a  sketch  that  is  quite  a  chap- 
ter in  the  ways  and  workings  of  Methodism  in  the 
West.  "  Looking  up  the  Shenandoah  "  will  awaken 
a  variety  of  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 
The  ground  has  become  historical,  and  will  be  memo- 
rable for  the  strange  record  of  alternate  successes  and 
defeats,  advances  and  retreats,  which  characterized  the 
war  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  How  strangely  some 
really  great  men  have  buried  their  military  honors  in 
this  Valley,  while  others  have  there  achieved  some  of 
the  grandest  victories  of  the  war,  and  won  for  them- 
selves imperishable  laurels!  The  scene  of  our  picture 
is  one  mile  above  Harper's  Ferry;  it  is  from  a  painting 
by  W.  Phillips  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Wellstood,  who  is 
always  faithful  and  ready  for  the  demands  of  the 
Repository. 

Articles  Accepted. — The  following  articles  we 
place  on  file  for  use:  Invalid  Women;  Returning  from 
the  War;  Caxton;  Facts  About  the  Bible;  A  Chapter 
on  Instinct;  Jean  Ingelow's  Poems;  The  Protestant 
Era;  The  Elm  and  the  Clover;  Peace;  Little  Mariner; 
Straying;  Hail  thou  my  Bark;  The  Dying  Prisoner; 
and  In  the  Gloom. 

Articles  Declined. — The  following  we  mnst  re- 
spectfully set  aside,  not  by  any  means  because  they  are 
all  devoid  of  merit,  but  because  we  are  unable  to  use 
them:  Farewell  to  Eighteen  Sixty-Five;  The  Crown; 
The  Book  of  Nature;  The  Two  Cousins;  Too  Late, 
The  Mother's  Vision;  Heavenly  Mansions;  The  Dead 
Soldier;  An  Acrostic;  and  Only  a  Year. 
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IN  the  year  1824  Eev.  John  Copeland,  then  a 
member  of  the  Genesee  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  traveled  a  circuit 
which  embraced  Buffalo,  then  a  mere  village, 
Niagara  Falls,  Lockport,  and  the  entire  region 
between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  Meth- 
odism was  in  many  of  these  places  but  little 
known,  and  was  by  many  as  little  esteemed. 
Church  edifices  were  very  rare,  and  school- 
houses  and  private  dwellings  were  the  only 
sanctuaries  of  this  people.  Mr.  Copeland  was 
a  man  of  genteel  exterior  and  superior  diction; 
his  voice  was  musical,  full  of  rotundity,  but 
most  remarkable  for  pathetic  tones,  well  fitted 
to  convey  the  melting  loveliness  of  the  cross. 
The  preacher  was  wont  to  reason  his  point, 
and  then  give  rein  to  an  imagination,  lively 
but  chastened,  till  the  whole  congregation  was 
stirred.  Instances  have  been  known  under  this 
popular  preacher  when  the  masses  have  uncon- 
sciously risen  to  their  feet  and  stood  till  the 
end,  drinking  in  the  precious  truths  so  power- 
fully presented. 

One  week-day,  at  an  appointment  not  far 
from  Lockport,  he  discovered  in  his  congrega- 
tion a  young  man  apparently  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  with  a  plain,  honest  countenance 
and  sturdy,  rustic  frame.  He  had  evidently 
come,  not,  like  many,  to  sneer,  but  to  hear  the 
Word  of  Life.  His  mother  was  a  Baptist,  and 
his  father,  though  an  honest,  industrious  man, 
was  not  a  professing  Christian,  hut  both  par- 
took, of  the  common  prejudices  against  Method- 
ism. This  their  son,  however,  had  been  seized 
with  an  irrepressible  curiosity  to  see  and  hear 
this  strange  people,  and  had  availed  himself 
of  this  his  first  opportunity  to  hear  a  Method- 
ist  preacher.     From    the   moment   the   sermon 
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began,  the  youth  was  strangely  interested  and 
excited.  The  truths  and  the  style  in  which 
they  were  uttered  were  just  suited  to  impress 
his  mind  and  heart.  The  text  was,  "  Hear  ye 
me,  Asa,  all  Judah,  and  Benjamin,"  and  the 
words  pierced  his  soul  like  sharp  arrows.  He 
was  aroused  to  a  consciousness  that  God  had  a 
right  to  be  heard,  and  with  a  directness  and 
promptitude  natural  to  his  character  he  inclined 
his  ear  to  his  Maker  and  became  a  penitent. 
That  night  he  was  accepted  of  God.  Shortly 
afterward  his  spiritual  father  received  him  on 
probation  and  baptized  him  in  the  Erie  Canal 
at  Lockport,  which  had  just  then  been  opened 
for  navigation.  Thus  Thomas  Carlton  became 
himself  one  of  the  despised  people. 

Bev.  Loring  Grant  was  then  presiding  elder 
of  the  district,  and  observing  with  interest  the 
exercises  of  the  young  man  in  prayer  and 
speaking,  very  soon  called  him  out  into  the  more 
public  labors  of  exhortation  and  preaching.  At 
the  next  succeeding  Conference  he  was  admitted 
on  trial  and  sent  to  Danville  circuit.  This 
was  in  the  year  1826.  At  Groveland  he  found 
no  church,  and  such  bitter  opposition  to  Meth- 
odism that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  place  in 
which  to  meet.  The  friends  there  had  projected 
a  meeting-house,  but  little  or  nothing  had  been 
done  toward  its  erection.  Timid  and  distrust- 
ful of  his  own  powers,  the  youthful  preacher 
besought  the  aid  of  his  presiding  elder  in  cir- 
culating a  subscription  and  carrying  on  the 
enterprise.  Elder  Grant,  with  the  territory  of 
a  modern  Conference  for  a  district,  had  no  time 
for  such  details,  and  the  young  itinerant  was 
left  to  his  own  resources.  He  at  once  formed 
the  indomitable  purpose  that  the  work  should 
be  done,  and  before  another  Sabbath  had  passed 
he  was  engaged  in  hauling  lumber  for  the 
purpose,  and  before  yet  another  week  this 
people  were  worshiping  upon  the  spot.  The 
enterprise   was    a    complete    success,    and    this 
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gave  to  Mr.  Carlton  a  self-reliance  which, 
accompanied  by  uncommon  sagacity  and  per- 
severance, has  made  him  ever  since  distin- 
guished in  like  enterprises  of  the  Church. 

By  these  and  other  useful  traits  of  character 
he  rose  rapidly  into  public  favor,  filling  some 
of  the  most  important  posts  of  the  Conference, 
such  as  Lima,  Rochester,  Canandaigua,  and 
Buffalo,  besides  completing  several  terms  in 
the  presiding  eldership  and  serving  in  import- 
ant financial  agencies  for  the  Conference. 

It  may  have  been  in  the  year  1835,  on 
motion  of  Rev.  Glezen  Fillmore,  that  incipient 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Conference  for  the 
establishment  of  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary, 
and  Mr.  Carlton  was  approached  for  a  subscrip- 
tion to  the  enterprise.  He  was  not  worth  a 
dollar  in  the  world,  but  with  his  whole  soul 
beating  high  for  something  to  elevate  his 
beloved,  adopted  Methodism,  he  subscribed  one 
hundred  dollars.  He  did  it  firmly  relying  upon 
Providence  to  help  him  pay  it.  A  day  or  two 
afterward,  an  acquaintance  having  discovered 
his  business  tact,  invoked  his  help  in  the  sale 
of  a  farm.  Believing  the  property  exceedingly 
cheap  and  very  salable,  Mr.  Carlton  at  once 
bought  it,  agreeing  to  make  the  payments  at 
what  he  thought  safe  intervals,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  find  a  purchaser  on  his  own  account. 
This  he  soon  did,  and  at  an  advance  which 
paid  his  subscription  and  left  a  "nest  egg"  of 
quite  encouraging  amount.  Mr.  Carlton  has 
always  believed  that  God  was  in  that  oppor- 
tunity, rewarding  him  for  his  reliant  liberality. 
The  writer  has  often  heard  him  say  that  he 
believed  that  subscription  of  one  hundred 
dollars  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  earthly 
possessions. 

These  peculiar  abilities  Mr.  Carlton  consecra- 
ted to  the  interest  of  the  Church,  and  wherever 
he  was  appointed,  either  as  preacher  or  pre- 
siding elder,  every  material  interest  of  the 
Church  assumed  remarkable  activity.  Churches 
were  built  or  remodeled,  debts  canceled,  par- 
sonages obtained,  missionary  collections  in- 
creased, and  pastoral  support  improved.  Some 
of  the  statistics  on  this  subject,  did  our  article 
allow  them,  would  be  replete  with  interest  and 
instruction.  He  was  every-where  striving  to 
improve  the  architecture  of  our  Church  edifices, 
to  elevate  the  style  of  our  worship  by  securing 
tasteful  music,  to  raise  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion both  among  laity  and  ministry;  in  a 
word,  to  increase  the  moral  power  of  Method- 
ism by  increasing  its  social  influence.  It  was 
the  department  for  which  he  was  most  emi- 
nently fitted,  and  most  faithfully  he  devoted 
himself  to  it. 


The  prominence  he  gave  to  this  department 
of  his  labor  has  led  many  to  associate  his 
efforts  with  the  mere  secularities  of  the  Church. 
But  those  who  knew  him  best  at  that  time 
remember  how  fervent  were  his  appeals  and 
prayers,  and  that  gracious  revivals  attended 
this  prosperity  of  the  secular  affairs  of  the 
Church.  The  writer  was  at  a  later  period  for 
two  years  his  neighbor  and  the  pastor  of  his 
family.  During  this  time  God  was  pleased  to 
enter  his  home  with  converting  grace  to  several 
of  his  household.  The  soul  of  Dr.  Carlton  re- 
sponded promptly  to  these  divine  favors,  and 
night  after  night,  when  the  toils  of  the  Book 
Room  were  past,  he  labored  at  our  side  in 
prayer  and  preaching  with  tears  and  with  tri- 
umph. We  shall  never  fail  to  think  of  him  as 
a  true  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  with  a  heart 
burning  for  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom in  all  its  departments. 

With  such  a  history  none  will  be  surprised 
that  at  the  General  Conference  of  1852  he  was 
chosen  principal  Book  Agent  at  New  York,  or 
that  he  has  been  continued  in  the  office  for  so 
long  a  period,  and  has  met  with  success  so  dis- 
tinguished. For  all  the  period  of  his  book 
agency  he  has  been  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
and  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  its  fiscal 
credit  was  sustained  during  the  terrible  revul- 
sion of  1857  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
Church.  Few  men  of  business  of  New  York 
are  deemed  more  sagacious  or  reliable  than  our 
Book  Agent,  as  his  several  positions  in  the 
Board  of  Direction  of  financial  institutions 
clearly  testify.  Such  talents  could  not  have 
been  so  long  employed  in  this  way  without 
personal  advantage,  and  Dr.  Carlton  is,  per- 
haps not  without  reason,  esteemed  as  moder- 
ately opulent. 

Such  a  man  would  necessarily  be  potential 
in  the  councils  of  the  Church.  He  may,  with- 
out disparagement  to  others,  be  said  to  rank 
first  in  his  own  Conference,  and  in  the  General 
Conference  he  has  always  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  molding  minds.  Yet  he  seldom 
speaks  upon  debated  questions.  A  few  direct, 
clear,  and  telling  observations  upon  business 
in  which  he  has  some  special  interest  is  about 
all  that  is  heard.  Yet  such  is  his  influence 
that  he  has  been  often  suspected  and  even 
charged  with  securing  ends  with  which  his 
intimate  friends  have  known  he  was  in  no  _wise 
connected.  In  ecclesiastical  matters  he  has 
always  ranked  as  a  strict  conservative,  and, 
though  heartily  supporting  the  Government, 
yet  labors,  we  believe,  under  the  illusion  that 
radicalism   has  brought  about  all  our  national 
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disasters.  Yet  his  heart  is  free  from  political 
animosity  of  any  kind,  as  the  writer  can  evi- 
dence by  his  own  long  and  precious  intimacy 
with  him,  when,  in  ecclesiastical  bodies,  on  the 
agitated  questions  of  the  day,  his  own  response 
"ay"  or  "no"  has  almost  invariably  been 
offset  by  an  opposite  response  from  Dr.  Carlton. 
Thank  God,  our  errors  will  one  day  be  all  rec- 
tified, and,  one  in  mind  as  well  as  heart,  we 
shall  dwell  in  the  unclouded  splendors  of  ever- 
lasting truth. 

As  a  preacher  Dr.  Carlton  can  hardly  be  said 
to  possess  the  highest  gifts  of  an  orator.  With 
a  strong,  clear  voice  and  a  seemingly  careless 
diction,  he  proceeds  in  a  plain  and  practical 
way  to  unfold  his  subject.  He  never  stops  for 
ornament,  keeps  what  imagination  he  has  well- 
nigh  completely  under  foot,  and  seems  only 
bent  on  speaking  good,  round  common-sense. 
Now  and  then  he  will  throw  in  an  incident 
usually  of  personal  experience,  but  telling 
directly  on  his  subject.  As  he  advances  he 
generally  warms  with  his  theme,  becomes  more 
rapid  and  vehement  in  his  utterances,  and 
decidedly  impressive.  You  feel  that  you  are 
listening  to  a  sensible  man  in  earnest  about 
the  matter  before  you.  The  congregations  of 
New  York  city,  and,  indeed,  of  the  denomina- 
tion, never  regret  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Carl- 
ton in  the  pulpit,  yet  he  is  not  the  man,  in 
modern  phrase,  "  to  draw."  Of  late  we  have 
thought  his  missionary  addresses  were  of  much 
higher  type  than  we  have  described  as  belong- 
ing to  his  sermons.  Some  that  we  have  heard 
were  eloquent  and  powerful.  We  remember 
an  instance  when,  with  world-renowned  orators 
on  the  same  platform,  he  concededly  bore  off 
the  palm.  Dr.  Carlton  is  generous  and  high- 
minded,  quick  to  perceive  an  advantage,  and 
tireless  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object.  His  chief 
ambition  is  to  see  Methodism  in  the  van  of 
God's  conquering  hosts.  He  is  a  substantial, 
practical  preacher,  and  his  footprints  in  Zion 
will  not  soon  be  effaced.  Not  a  hair  upon  his 
head  bears  the  marks  of  age,  and  scarcely  a 
furrow  is  on  his  cheek.  He  is  in  the  very  full- 
ness of  his  strength. 

Such  is  as  faithful  a  sketch  of  the  one  whose 
likeness  embellishes  the  present  number  as  the 
limited  material  at  hand  would  permit.  In- 
serted as  all  is  without  his  knowledge,  and 
friends  upon  whom  we  had  relied  for  material 
having  failed  us,  we  have  depended  mainly 
upon  personal  reminiscences,  which  in  some 
instances  may  not  be  perfect  in  accuracy.  We 
shall  need  the  charity  of  our  readers,  and 
somewhat  tremble  as  we  think  of  our  next 
meeting  with  our  friend  Dr.  Carlton. 
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DURING  the  Fall  of  1859,  while  slowly  re- 
covering from  a  fearful  attack  of  fever  in 
New  Orleans,  1  was  induced  by  the  persuasion 
of  friends  to  pass  a  few  months  with  Mrs. 
Wills,  an  old  friend  of  our  family,  whose  friend- 
ship had  been  tendered  me  with  as  much  warmth 
of  heart  as  though  personally  known  to  her. 

Weak  and  worn  as  I  was,  I  did  not  feel  equal 
to  go  among  strangers,  and  should  have  refused 
entirely  but  for  the  urgent-pleading  physician, 
"It  will  be  just  the  thing  for  you;  you  must 
go."  Feeling  the  confidence  of  a  little  child, 
both  in  his  knowledge  and  goodness,  I  made  no 
further  delay.  Tenderly  they  lifted  me  in  their 
arms  on  board  the  "Quitman,"  that  was  to 
take  us  up  the  Mississippi.  It  was  a  bright, 
beautiful  day,  and  as  I  lay  on  the  sofa  in  the 
splendid  saloon,  it  seemed  strange  that  they 
should  take  me  among  strangers,  with  no  more 
of  physical  force  than  I  then  had;  and  shutting 
down  my  eyelids,  I  thought  of  the  college;  it 
would  open  with  the  next  week,  and  that  was 
why  they  were  so  anxious  to  send  me  away. 
I  knew  that  before,  and  but  for  the  doctor 
would  not  have  yielded;  he  had  talked  to  me 
so  kindly  about  persisting  in  doing  what  I  was 
not  able  to  do,  when  perhaps  another  path  was 
opening  where  1  could  do  just  as  much  good. 

Borne  down  with  my  own  thoughts  I  paid 
little  heed  to  those  around  me,  and  was  only 
awakened  from  my  dreamy  reverie  by  my 
friend  whispering  in  my  ear, 

"We  are  almost  there;  think  you  can  make 
the  effort  to  rise?" 

It  was  an  effort;  but  I  shook  off  the  gloomy 
feeling  and  sat  up.  The  sun  was  nearly  down, 
the  last  red  rays  slanting  in  through  the  stained 
glass  of  the  small  windows  lay  at  my  feet  in  all 
their  loving  warmth.  What  right  had  I  to  be 
sad?  I  believed  in  a  Father's  love — in  a  Sav- 
ior's constant  care.  How  many  times  had  I 
tried  to  impress  this  upon  others;  and  now  I 
was  feeling  as  though  I  believed  it  not,  mur- 
muring that  I  was  too  weak  for  my  regular 
college  duties,  and  insisting  like  a  sick  child  in 
having  my  own  will,  unmindful  that  He  knew 
best.  Frightened,  I  began  to  see  how  I  had 
passed  the  day.  Instead  of  being  thankful  that 
my  life  had  been  spared  through  that  terrible 
yellow  fever,  I  had  been  wretched,  miserable, 
the  tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks  and  dripped 
over  my  long,  thin  fingers,  while  a  silent  prayer 
went  up  for  strength,  and  leaning  on  His  love 
I  felt  a  sweet  content  stealing  over  me.     No 
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longer  selfish  and  desponding,  I  took  a  cheerful 
good-by  of  those  on  board,  and  once  more  felt 
myself  borne  in  their  stalwart  arms  to  the 
shore.  Mrs.  Mills's  carriage  was  in  waiting, 
and  as  we  slowly  wound  up  the  old  avenue, 
bordered  with  magnolia-trees,  it  seemed  to  me 
I  had  never  seen  any  thing  half  as  lovely. 
Huge  bars  of  gold  slanting  through  the  rift  of 
green  leaves,  and  mellowing  the  short,  crisp 
grass  underneath,  while  the  mocking-birds  in 
the  orange  groves  were  pouring  forth  songs  of 
gushing  tenderness. 

Mrs.  Mills,  with  her  two  daughters  and  some 
half  a  dozen  of  her  black  family,  were  on  the 
veranda  to  receive  me;  and  what  a  loving  wel- 
come! Words  can  not  describe  it,  nor  the 
thankfulness  of  my  heart,  as  I  felt  myself  clasped 
in  her  warm  embrace.  Such  a  feeling  of  rest 
as  they  drew  me  into  the  beautiful  room  they 
had  appropriated  to  my  use,  and  where  Han- 
nah and  Rose  waited  my  pleasure,  all  the  while 
talking  in  a  cheerful,  quiet  way;  and  before  I 
was  half  aware  of  it  my  wrappings  had  been 
laid  aside,  and  I,  soothed  and  quieted  by  their 
gentle  manipulations,  was  sinking  into  a  sleep 
as  refreshing  as  it  was  new  to  me. 

From  that  night  my  return  to  health  was 
gradual  but  steady,  and  by  Christmas  I  was 
strong  enough  to  ride,  walk,  and  enjoy  all  the 
social  intercourse  of  a  family  in  many  respects 
singularly  happy. 

Never  before  being  on  a  plantation,  there  was 
much  that  was  novel;  and  while  the  family 
gave  me  an  affection  that  had  both  strength 
and  healing  in  it,  the  blacks  were  no  less  con- 
siderate, and  never  did  my  heart  go  out  with  a 
truer  feeling  than  to  those  honest-hearted  crea- 
tures, who  seemed  never  to  be  willing  to  stop 
doing,  so  anxious  were  they  to  see  me  well  and 
strong  again.  Mrs.  Mills  was  a  widow,  a  quiet, 
gentle  lady,  with  a  latent  energy  that  had  sur- 
prised her  best  friends  even;  for  since  her  hus- 
band's death  she  had  managed  his  business  so 
skillfully  that  not  only  was  every  thing  in 
usual  order,  but  she  considerably  enlarged  her 
acres,  introducing  what  modern  improvements 
she  could  well  do;  and  though  she  held  a  firm 
rein  as  far  as  order  and  rule  was  necessary,  she 
was  still  kind  and  humane,  not  exacting  over- 
much, and  caring  for  her  dependents  more  like 
a  mother  than  a  mistress. 

As  her  family  was  large  she  had  usually  kept 
a  chaplain,  and  there  was  a  large  barn-like 
tenement  called  "the  church,"  where  they  met 
on  Sundays,  and  occasionally  evenings  in  the 
week.  For  the  last  six  months  they  had  been 
without  a  minister,  and  I  was  surprised  one 
bright  Sabbath  morning  by  a  request  through 


Jackson,  the  leader  of  their  religious  gatherings, 
asking  would  I  read  and  talk  to  them  in  the 
evening,  they  would  be  so  happy,  etc.  This  was 
seconded  by  aunt  Prue,  an  old  white-headed 
African,  so  old  that  Mrs.  Mills  could  not  re- 
member when  she  looked  much  younger.  She 
had  not  done  any  thing  for  years,  save  to  sit  in 
her  cabin,  and  the  Testament  and  hymn-book 
were  her  chief  delight.  Such  a  simple  request 
I  had  no  heart  to  refuse,  and  the  evening  found 
me  with  Kate,  the  youngest  daughter,  a  girl 
of  rare  promise,  of  about  thirteen  years  old,  at 
the  door  of  the  church,  where  some  two  hund- 
red souls  had  collected  to  hear  words  of  in- 
struction from  that  blessed  Book,  that  many  of 
them  loved,  but  none  could  read. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  intense  silence  as  I 
took  my  seat  at  the  little  pine  table,  covered 
with  a  green  cloth,  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  More  coming,  however,  Jackson  was 
obliged  to  move  it  to  the  side,  where  all  could 
command  an  equal  view  of  the  reader.  The 
opening  hymn  I  shall  never  forget,  nor  the 
fervency  with  which  it  welled  up  from  the 
heart,  aunt  Prue  keeping  time  by  weaving 
backward  and  forward  in  her  chair,  and  the 
whole  joining  with  a  feeling  that  was  worship, 
though  the  music  sometimes  overleaped  the  pre- 
scribed measure.  Then  the  prayer,  and  though 
simple,  as  the  words  must  have  been,  there  was 
the  pervading  feeling  of  His  presence — a  near- 
ness like  talking  face  to  face  with  a  friend, 
pouring  out  our  wants  and  claiming  the  precious 
promises  vouchsafed  to  those  who  ask  believing. 
When  it  closed  Kate  was  in  tears,  while  sev- 
eral of  the  black  women  were  sobbing  vehe- 
mently. 

For  the  reading — the  last  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, the  life  and  death  of  the  blessed  Savior. 
Often  as  I  had  read  it  I  never  yet  felt  the  sa- 
cred awe,  the  dread  reality,  as  seated  there,  the 
house  full  of  strange,  dark,  human  figures,  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  me  with  a  look  of  intensity 
that  made  me  shudder,  and  their  heart  drinking 
in  the  sad  history  with  an  unquestioning  eager- 
ness. The  whole  service  was  deeply  impressive, 
and  at  the  close  they  pressed  around  me,  each 
to  shake  hands,  and  "God  bress  you,  young 
mistus;  you  come  agin  next  Sunday." 

"Will  you  be  careful  during  the  week  and 
live  as  those  who  believe  in  the  reality  of  what 
I  have  just  read;  not  only  believe,  but  love 
this  same  precious  Savior,  who  loves  us  all, 
both  black  and  white,  and  who  has  commanded 
us  to  follow  him  independent  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed?" 

"There  shall  be  no  fault  with  us  if  yer'll 
come  next  Sunday." 
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"I'll  come,"  and  they  opened  a  path  to  the 
door,  aunt  Prue  walking  beside  us  to  her 
cabin. 

"Thank  the  Lord,  this  has  been  a  good  day 
to  aunt  Prue.     Bress  the  Lord,  0  my  soul!" 

"I  suppose  you  have  had  a  good  many  days 
like  this,  aunt  Prue?" 

"No,  mistus,  can  't  say  that  I  have;  the 
bressed  Spirit  seemed  with  us  in  full  power; 
poor  old  Prue  can  't  expect  many  more  such 
days;  her  time  's  pretty  near  gone." 

"You  are  all  ready,  auntie?" 

"  Bress  you,  mistus,  I  'se  been  waitin'  ever  so 
long;  it  'pears  like  he  '11  never  send." 

"You  must  not  be  impatient;  there  may  be 
something  for  you  to  do  for  him." 

"If  old  mistus  and  the  children  only  loved 
the  bressed  Jesus,  old  Prue  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do;  her  work  all  done." 

The  next  Sabbath  all  were  out,  and  if  possi- 
ble more  quiet  and  decorous  than  the  preceding. 
Before  I  commenced  the  reading  I  became  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  some  one  whom  I  had 
not  seen.  The  outside  door  was  partly  open, 
and  in  the  cleft  with  his  slouched  hat  drawn 
over  his  face,  his  attitude  one  of  earnestness, 
sat  the  overseer. 

Mr.  Benton  was  from  New  England,  bringing 
with  him  the  industrious  habits  and  thrift  of 
that  section,  but  very  far,  if  rumor  said  truly, 
from  imbibing  the  upright  and  correct  principles 
of  his  fathers. 

The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  was  then  read, 
and  this  man,  so  strong  in  seeming  manliness, 
was  weak  as  a  little  child.  Was  there  any 
thing  in  this  history  alike  to  his  own?  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  tears  rained  over  his  bronzed 
cheek,  and  for  a  time  he  seemed  swayed  by  an 
uncontrolled  emotion. 

As  soon  as  service  was  closed,  he  came  for- 
ward directly.  I  had  not  seen  him  before,  but 
thinking  he  wished  to  speak  to  me,  held  out 
my  hand.  He  took  it,  and  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheek  as  he  said, 

"That  is  just  my  case.  I  was  tired  of  home 
and  its  restraints;  to  work  constantly  did  not 
suit  me.  I  wanted  to  be  my  own  man — to 
look  out  for  myself.  One  bright  moonlight 
night  I  gathered  up  the  little  that  I  could  carry 
in  a  handkerchief  and  stole  out  of  the  back- 
door, and  here  I  am" — he  was  crying  like  a 
child. 

"That  is  not  all,"  I  said;  "you  wanted  to  be 
freed  from  the  restraint  of  home,  the  loving 
care  of  a  tender,  watchful  mother;  but  you 
thought  to  throw  aside  the  acknowledgment  of 
your  mother's  God  even,  and  hoped  to  find  a 
place  where  he  was  not." 


"That  is  true,"  while  his  face  paled  to  a 
deathly  whiteness;  "but  he  has  followed  me, 
and  this  Winter  it  has  seemed  that  I  should 
die  when  I  thought  of  all  that  I  made  that  dear 
mother  to  suffer — my  father,  too,  and  my  sweet 
little  sisters.     I  was  all  the  boy  they  had." 

"If  you  feel  so  badly  because  you  have 
broken  the  hearts  of  your  parents,  how  do  you 
feel  with  regard  to  that  precious  Savior  who  so 
loved  you  that  he  left  his  home,  suffered,  died 
on  the  cross  to  redeem  you,  to  save  you,  to 
bring  you  back  to  the  home  of  your  parents — 
to  the  house  of  your  God?" 

"I  have  been  so  wicked,  you  can't  know, 
miss.     I  fear  it  is  too  late." 

"But  God  knows  just  how  wicked  you  have 
been,  and  the  precious  Savior  died  for  sinners. 
You  remember  the  dying  thief;  it  was  not  too 
late  for  him,  though  his  breath  was  nearly 
gone;  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  cleanseth 
from  all  sin.  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come. 
It  is  not  too  late  if  you  will  only  come." 

"If  I  will  only  come — why,  where  else  can  I 
go?  and  if  he  refuse  me  I  am  lost." 

"Look  to  the  Savior  as  he  bends  over  you 
with  unutterable  tenderness;  the  dear,  loving 
words,  'Come  unto  me;'  'Whosoever  will,  let 
him  come.'  He  does  not  limit;  he  means  it  for 
sinners  just  like  you,  who  have  done  and 
thought  every  manner  of  evil.  Will  you  come, 
come  now?  The  precious  one  is  here;  kneel 
and  tell  him  your  willingness." 

Hardly  conscious  of  the  many  who  had  lin- 
gered, we  all  kneeled,  and  while  our  words 
were  broken  by  sobs  and  ejaculations,  they 
were  heard  by  Him  who  had  pity  upon  human 
agony.  While  my  thoughts  had  been  so  en- 
tirely occupied  with  the  one  earnest  seeker  be- 
fore me,  I  had  almost  forgotten  Kate,  and  was 
only  recalled  by  the  sweet  child  flinging  her 
arms  about  my  neck — " I  am  so  happy;  he  is  my 
Savior,  too." 

"  My  precious  child,  kneel  and  thank  him  for 
his  goodness." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Kate  had 
prayed,  but  it  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
she  had  felt  that  he  was  reconciled;  that  her 
sins  were  forgiven — her  burden  gone.  It  was 
a  sweet,  earnest,  childlike  prayer,  and  went 
directly  to  the  bosom  of  the  tender,  loving 
Savior. 

"Bress  the  Lord  for  this  day,  if  old  mistus 
was  only  here!"  and  aunt  Prue  was  still  on  her 
knees,  while  Jackson  and  some  half  a  dozen 
others  occupied  the  corners.  Our  time  was 
more  than  up;  the  sun  was  nearly  gone;  still 
Mr.  Benton  kneeled.  I  dismissed  the  others, 
and  once  more  kneeling  beside  him,  while  Kate 
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on  the  other  side  threw  her  little  arm  over  his 
shoulder  and  whispered  in  his  ear, 

"'Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea, 
But  that  the  Savior  died  for  me.' " 

What  I  said  I  can  't  remember;  I  only  saw 
the  cross,  the  blessed  Jesus,  and,  clinging  to 
it,  asked  for  mercy.  We  were  guilty,  he  was 
pure;  we  were  suffering,  he  could  save.  Ten- 
derly his  arms  were  outstretched  to  us,  the 
very  hands  that  had  been  nailed  to  the  cross. 
There  were  the  prints;  we  put  our  fingers 
there;  and  as  we  reached  up  our  hands  we  felt 
the  clasp  of  his  warm  embrace. 

"What  condescension!  what  love!  I  seem 
to  see  him  and  to  feel  his  presence.  Is  it  real, 
or  am  I  dreaming?"  were  the  first  words  of 
Mr.  Benton. 

"It  is  real;  the  Savior  is  here;  you  are  not 
dreaming.  Only  say  that  you  will  love,  that 
you  will  follow  him." 

"  I  will,  Miss  Kate.  My  mother's  God  shall 
be  my  God.  This  day  have  I  made  a  covenant 
with  him  that  shall  not  be  broken." 

"  Bress  God  for  that,  master,  bress  the 
Lord." 

That  night  the-  matter  of  the  meeting  was 
the  principal  topic  in  all  the  gatherings,  both 
in  the  cabins  and  in  several  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  immediate  neighbors.  Still  there  was 
nothing  of  ill  sprang  out  of  it.  Mrs.  Mills 
was  well  known,  and  her  overseer  one  that 
would  not  permit  insubordination. 

Days  passed;  our  Sabbath  meetings  were  the 
same  as  ever,  while  at  the  evening  gatherings 
the  overseer  led  them  in  prayer  instead  of 
Jackson.  This  was  a  new  phase  to  Mrs.  Mills. 
She  did  not  quite  understand  it,  though  she 
said  nothing,  going  about  with  a  quick  eye  to 
discover  if  there  was  any  wrong  or  neglect. 
This  she  did  not  find.  Never  had  there  been 
so  little  complaint  as  during  the  last  Winter, 
never  so  much  harmony.  She  could  find  no 
plan,  and,  being  a  sensible  woman,  began  to 
analyze  the  matter  thoroughly.  She  did  not 
begin  this  with  her  hands  idle;  she  did  it  as 
she  did  every  thing  else — beginning  at  the 
beginning,  taking  her  Bible  and  reading  hour 
after  hour  from  its  sacred  pages.  As  she  read, 
something  was  recalled;  she  felt  once  more  a 
little  child;  the  pressure  of  her  mother's  hand 
was  on  her  head.  She  heard  the  little  prayer 
always  repeated  before  she  slept  by  that  gen- 
tle woman;  and  she  shuddered  as  she  thought 
of  the  dark  days  between.  Her  husband  had 
been  taken  from  her;  two  darling  little  boys 
lay  close  beside  him.  She  had  not  given  them 
willingly;  she  had  said  it  was  unjust  that  they 


were  taken  from  her.  The  dear  Jesus  had 
need  of  them.  She  turned  her  back  upon 
the  precious  One,  she  would  not  know  him. 
From  that  moment  she  gave  herself  to  the 
cares  of  her  household  with  an  energy  born  of 
agony,  and  longing  for  something  to  do  to  help 
battle  down  her  grief.  Now  she  sees  it,  but 
blindly  gropes;  she  will  not  turn,  she  will  do 
any  thing  but  that. 

The  early  flowers  were  breaking  through  the 
yielding  earth,  when  one  morning  I  was  awak- 
ened some  hours  earlier  than  usual,  and,  with 
many  apologies,  Bose  gave  me  to  understand 
that  a  black  child  on  a  neighboring  plantation 
had  died  during  the  night  and  was  to  be  buried 
this  morning.  The  parents  had  once  or  twice 
been  to  our  Sunday  meetings,  and  would  I 
come  over,  read  a  chapter,  and  make  a  prayer. 
I  hesitated  a  moment,  fearful  the  master  of  the 
plantation  would  not  like  it.  Soon  a  message 
came  from  Mrs.  Mills  that  if  I  felt  a  desire  to 
gratify  them  I  should  go,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty.  I  went  down  with  Rose,  opening 
and  shutting  doors  very  carefully,  but  Kate 
was  before  me. 

"  My  child,  this  is  too  early  for  you,"  and  I 
would  have  persuaded  her  to  remain  at  home. 
There  was  no  withstanding  her  sweet  caresses, 
and  I  assented. 

They  had  brought  but  one  horse.  I  quickly 
mounted,  and  Kate  took  her  seat  beside  me. 
We  were  soon  there,  and  never  did  I  feel  such 
an  awe.  The  black  family  had  all  assembled, 
as  many  as  could  come  in  entering,  the  rest 
standing  at  the  door  and  windows.  There  was 
no  noise,  not  a  loud-spoken  word.  The  women 
had  made  some  attempt  at  mourning,  while  on 
a  little  white  table  was  the  coffin,  and  in  it  an 
infant  of  a  few  months  robed  in  a  dress  of 
white  muslin,  a  few  flowers  in  her  hand,  and 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  a  tender,  loving  care. 
I  knew  their  time  was  limited;  the  child  must 
be  buried  and  the  mourners  to  their  work  by  a 
given  signal.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the 
coffin,  with  the  little  dead  face  full  in  view,  I 
stammered  through  with  the  service.  It  was 
a  strange  spectacle;  the  tall,  grim  figures,  silent, 
respectful,  their  old,  torn  hats  in  their  hands, 
and  the  tears  running  down  their  ebon  faces. 

Reverently  they  took  leave  of  their  dead, 
and  the  little  coffin  was  borne  to  its  place. 
Slowly  Kate  and  I  rode  home;  our  words  were 
low,  for  the  tears  were  there.  It  seemed  to  us 
both  that  we  were  nearer  heaven  that  morning 
than  ever  before.  Alas!  one  of  us  was  so  near 
that  she  never  came  wholly  back. 

In  one  week  from  that  day  Kate  sickened. 
There  was  not  much  notice   taken   of  it;    she 
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only  drooped  and  was  quiet.  At  night  there 
came  a  physician;  he  said,  "A  few  simple 
remedies,  and  the  next  day  she  would  probably 
be  as  well  as  ever."  He  was  a  man  of  science 
and  of  skill;  had  known  Kate  from  a  child, 
but  was  baffled  here.  All  night  he  tried  to 
save  her,  but  her  work  was  done.  Scarcely 
had  the  dawn  touched  the  eastern  hills  when 
she  roused  herself,  looked  up,  and  reached  out 
her  arms,  as  though  she  really  saw  a  host 
gathering  about  her,  and  was  eager  to  go.  Our 
eyes  were  dim,  we  could  not  see,  we  only  knew 
that  Kate  was  gone. 

Such  agony  I  never  knew.  Closely  the 
mother  kept  her  room;  the  little  body  was 
dressed  for  the  grave;  she  had  not  seen  it 
since  Death  had  set  his  seal  upon  it.  I  was 
summoned. 

"  I  must  see  Kate,  and  here  I  can  't  rise." 

Silently  the  little  coffin  was  borne  across  the 
hall,  and  the  door  was  shut — the  mother  with 
her  dead.  For  a  half  hour  the  clergyman  was 
there  and  the  friends  waiting.  I  opened  the 
door  softly;  the  mother,  in  her  long,  white 
dress,  with  her  tangled  black  hair  thrust  back 
from  her  brow,  was  kneeling  by  the  sleeper, 
her  tear-wet  cheek  pressed  close  to  the  dear, 
dead  face. 

"  My  child,  my  precious  baby,  how  can  I 
give  you  up!" 

I  slid  down  beside  her.  "  God  loves  a  cheer- 
ful giver." 

"I  know  it;  I  see  it  all  now — she  was  too 
good  for  me,  I  must  give  her  back." 

"And  with  the  gift  your  own  heart.  Kate 
loved  the  Savior;  will  you  not  give  yourself  to 
him  and  serve  and  follow  closely?  It  will  not 
be  long  till  you  will  be  called  to  stand  before 
him.  Will  you  not  do  it?  Will  you  not  decide 
now  before  this  sweet  face  is  shut  from  your 
view?  Let  Kate's  pure  spirit  carry  up  her 
mother's  heart  to  the  throne  of  God." 

There  was  silence  a  moment,  and  then  the 
audible  words,  "  I  will  love,  serve,  obey  him 
from  this  time  till  death." 

One  more  kiss,  the  door  closed,  the  stricken 
heart  could  not  bear  more.  Her  dead  was  car- 
ried forth  to  the  burial  and  laid  beside  the 
bodies  of  her  father  and  infant  brothers. 

Weeks  passed,  and  I  went  out  from  that 
home,  leaving  earnest,  happy  hearts,  content 
to  work  and  wait.  Years  have  gone;  our 
paths  have  widely  diverged.  Of  all  that  we 
loved  but  few  are  left  to  us.  Still  one  Friend 
is  ours,  dearer  than  any  other,  and  his  words 
so  sweetly  uttered — "  I  will  never  leave  thee 
nor  forsake  thee" — remain  for  our  comfort  and 
support.     Our  trust  is  in  Him. 


FRIENDSHIP  OF  CHEIST. 


BY    REV.    TTILLIAM     C.     WISSLOW. 


THERE  is  a  friendship  of  everlasting  dura- 
tion, unalloyed  by  the  flight  of  years, 
untouched  by  human  caprice,  perfect  and  pure, 
pertaining  to  the  perfected  state  of  sinless 
spirits,  and  which  finds  its  home  in  heaven. 
It  is  a  friendship  which  has  no  share  in  mor- 
tality and  sin,  but  an  abiding  love  and  sure 
reward.  There  is  one  Friend  that  is  closer, 
nearer,  dearer  than  a  brother  or  any  earthly 
relationship.  That  Friend  is  the  world's  great- 
est and  best  friend.  His  friendship  is  incom- 
parably above  that  of  any  human  being  that 
has  existed  or  that  can  exist.  Wherein  differs 
this  friendship,  so  amazing  and  peerless,  from 
any  thing  human? 

It  is  freely  offered  to  all.  Wealth,  talent, 
poverty,  humble  gifts  may  enjoy  it.  Christ  is 
a  friend  to  all  who  receive  his  fellowship  and 
accept  his  love.  How  different  with  human 
friendships!  Precisely  the  reverse  of  the  free 
and  spontaneous  relation  which  the  Savior 
would  sustain  toward  all  men.  Such  is  man 
that  of  necessity  his  friendships  are  limited 
both  as  to  time  and  space.  None  but  Christ 
could  offer  this  gift  to  all  men. 

It  is  without  selfishness  or  policy.  Not  in 
.expectation  of  adequate  return  or  any  advant- 
age does  Christ  make  his  gracious  proposals, 
for  how  shall  the  finite  reward  the  infinite? 
The  policy  of  earth  has  no  place  in  the  pure 
affections  of  the  Redeemer,  for  it  belongs  not 
to  the  nature  of  a  sinless  being.  This  love,  so 
open  to  all,  is  destitute  of  earthly  deformities 
and  sinful  minglings.  Precious  friendship!  It 
hath  no  manner  of  guile  or  stain.  Whiter 
than  the  snow  of  Winter,  fresher  than  the  air 
of  Spring,  it  hath  yet  a  more  than  Summer 
warmth  and  influence  upon  the  heart.  "He 
first  loved  us."  But  we  may  love  him  in  re- 
turn. How  poor  a  return!  The  richest  love 
of  man  is  nothing  beside  the  riches  of  the 
Divine  love. 

It  is  unchanging.  The  nature  of  Christ  is 
unchangeable;  he  is  the  same  being  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  to-morrow.  The  eternal  God  is 
eternal  in  all  his  attributes.  When,  therefore, 
Christ  pledges  us  his  friendship,  and  we  are 
received  of  him,  we  know  that  that  friendship 
shall  endure  forever.  The  gracious  arms  are 
about  us,  never  to  unloose  their  hold;  we  are 
to  abide  forever  under  their  protection. 

It  is  self-sacrificing.  Herein  differs  this  from 
human  friendships,  that  the  one  is  wholly  and 
absolutely  of   a  self-sacrificing  kind,  while  the 
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other  is  not.  How  infinitely  great  were  the 
Divine  passions,  and  how  glorious  a  redemp- 
tion opened  unto  us!  Was  not  Calvary  a  self- 
sacrifice,  one  beyond  our  calculations  and 
highest  thoughts?  By  that  "  cross  and  pas- 
sion" came  the  saving  love  of  Christ  for  us, 
and  the  friendship  which  will  enable  us  to 
endure  faithfully  unto  the  end  and  welcome  us 
to  the  blessings  of  heaven. 

But  the  grand  and  all-important  characteristic 
of  Christ's  friendship  relates  to  our  eternal  wel- 
fare. It  is  all-sufficient.  He  is  sufficient,  but 
we  are  insufficient.  "  Our  sufficiency  is  of  God." 
Thus  spoke  St.  Paul,  who  was  caught  up  to 
the  third  heavens  and  heard  wonderful  things 
which  he  could  not  utter.  He  had  previously 
received  the  gracious  assurance,  "My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee."  That  declaration  was  for 
all  men  and  all  time.  Through  the  centuries 
it  has  breathed  its  efficacy,  and  we  receive  it 
as  it  passes  on  to  coming  time.  Martyrs  have 
heard  anew  those  words;  faltering  pilgrims 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  their  inspiration;  the 
dying  Christian  is  sustained  again  by  the  com- 
forting language;  the  earthward  penitent  is 
lifted  up  and  beholds  the  bow  of  promise  in 
the  heavens  of  his  hope  when  he  receives  to 
his  heart  the  grace  that  is  sufficient  to  save. 
Millions  have  found  it  all-sufficient;  but  angels, 
saints,  Christians  can  never  exhaust  it.  Re- 
ceive, one  and  all,  this  exhaustless,  ceaseless 
grace.  Let  it  kindle  our  souls,  inspire  with 
hope,  and  finally  be  sufficient  for  us  at  the 
judgment  hour. 


LIFE  AT  TWO  SCORE. 


HOW  real  life  becomes  to  us  as  we  grow 
older!  How  terribly  in  earnest  we  get! 
Things  that  used  to  seem  of  immense  conse- 
quence at  twenty  have  small  hold  on  us,  to  be 
sure,  at  forty.  We  no  longer  spend  hours  of 
anxious  thought  in  deciding  on  the  color  of 
neck-ties  and  the  comparative  merits  of  waist- 
coats.    We  are  done  long  ago  with 

"Sighing  and  crooning  of  midnight  strains 
Under  Bonnybell's  window-panes;" 

we  are  not  exercised  in  mind  about  sleigh- 
rides  and  dancing-parties.  But  life  has  become 
full  of  graver  cares.  Bonnybell  is  transformed 
into  a  sober  matron  now,  and  there  are  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  supper  to  be  provided  for  her 
and  her  children,  rent,  to  be  paid,  clothes  to  be 
bought,  and  when  all  these  daily  wants  are 
satisfied,  other  cares  lie  in  wait  for  the  man 
of  forty.     The  rainy  day — type  of  old  age,  and 


sickness  and  failing  powers — is  to  provide  for. 
The  children  are  to  be  started  in  the  world. 
Some  sharp  pain,  perhaps,  gives  warning  of 
hidden  disease  lurking  round  the  citadel  of  life, 
an  ambushed  foe,  ready  to  seize  the  strong 
man's  house  at  the  first  unguarded  moment. 
Sad  thoughts  plow  furrows  in  the  sober,  mid- 
dle-aged face.  Will  this  speculation  turn  out 
well?  What  if  those  stocks  that  have  fallen 
twenty  per  cent,  never  come  up  again?  What 
if  labor  be  so  plenty  that  wages  go  down? 
The  simple  means  of  maintaining  a  respectable 
existence  are  not  forthcoming  without  weary 
toil  and  anxious  thought. 

Then,  too,  from  this  sober  stand-point  of 
middle  age,  one  has  a  range  of  vision  quite 
unknown  to  youth.  At  twenty  the  life  stretch- 
ing out  before  one  seems  almost  interminable— 
a  space  in  which  will  be  room  for  every  kind 
of  adventure  and  success.  To-morrow,  we  say, 
shall  be  as  this  day,  and  much  more  abundant. 
Bat  double  the  years,  and  the  coming  time 
looks  short.  Whatever  fruit  grows  on  the 
boughs  of  our  tree  of  life  we  must  gather 
quickly  or  not  at  all.  We  indulge  in  no  more 
visions  of  impossible  blisses.  We  know  now 
that  we  shall  never  find  the  roe's  egg  or  the 
golden  water.  No  fairy  will  give  us  a  coat 
with  money  in  the  pockets  as  inexhaustible  as 
the  oil  in  the  widow's  cruse.  Our  anticipa- 
tions are  more  moderate.  Yet  we  think  none 
the  less  eagerly  of  the  good  that  still  remains 
for  us.  Our  impatience  burns  in  secret  with  a 
fiercer  flame  than  of  old.  "  Now  or  never,"  we 
say  to  ourselves  as  we  think  of  the  great 
prizes  of  life  for  which  we  sfill  wait.  We 
begin  to  work  earnestly  "  while  the  day  lasts," 
for  we  already  see  in  the  gray  distance  the 
shadow  of  the  coming  night. 

It  is  time  to  study  the  art  of  growing  old 
gracefully.  Why  should  we  forget  that  we 
were  young  once?  Why  look  cross  at  the 
dancers  because  our  own  steps  are  no  longer 
light  upon  the  floor?  We  are  fortunate  if 
children  are  growing  up  at  our  fireside.  Brave 
boys  and  merry  girls  will  link  us  with  that 
youth  which  has  slipped  away  from  us.  We 
live  our  lives  over  again  in  them,  share  their 
anxieties,  and  triumph  in  their  success,  and  the 
calm  pleasures  of  forty  are  not  quite  put  to 
shame  by  the  gay  eagerness  of  twenty. 


When  the  tongue  is  silent  and  dares  not 
speak,  there  may  be  a  look,  a  gesture,  an  in- 
nuendo that  stabs  like  the  stiletto,  and  is  more 
fatal  than  the  poison  of  the  asp. 
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THE  PKOTESTANT  EKA. 


BY    JANUARY    SEARLE. 


THE  sixteenth  century  was  the  birth-age  and 
cradle  of  Protestantism.  All  modern  cul- 
ture, all  civilization  and  progress  date  from 
that  great  historic  age  and  fact.  Before  the 
advent  of  Luther  the  human  mind  was  in 
chains,  and  the  human  destiny  seemed  as  if  it 
were  linked  indissolubly  to  Catholicism,  with 
no  prospect  and  no  hope  beyond  that  limited 
system  of  thought  and  government.  I  use 
this  word  "limited"  in  its  mental,  not  its 
geographical  signification,  for  it  is  notorious 
that  Rome  held  previously  to  that  period  all 
the  world  in  its  hands,  and  had  so  held  it  for 
upward  of  a  thousand  years.  She  was  the 
great  conservative  mother  of  society  and  civili- 
zation during  the  whole  of  that  recorded  time. 
Without  her,  and  cut  adrift  from  the  great 
ideas  of  humanity  and  religion  which  she  pro- 
mulgated and  embodied  in  sacred  institutions, 
I,  for  one,  can  not  so  much  as  imagine  how, 
after  the  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  wild,  chaotic  elements  of  European 
society  could  ever  have  been  molded  into 
form  and  held  together  as  communities.  Feu- 
dalism was  the  natural,  inevitable  shape  of 
those  early  associations  of  life  and  government. 
The  baron  was  lord  of  the  serfs,  the  king  was 
lord  of  the  barons,  and  the  Pope  was  lord 
of  all. 

He  achieved  this  authoritative  position  not 
by  force  of  arms,  but  of  ideas.  He  represented 
the  Christ  that  died  to  save  these  men  and  all 
men  to  the  end  of  the  world.  His  character 
was  sacred,  his  mission  of  the  highest  import 
and  concern  to  the  whole  human  race,  and 
gave  him  a  power  and  an  influence  which  have 
never  attached  to  any  mere  secular  magistrate. 
The  secret  of  this  mastery  lay,  as  I  said,  in  the 
humanizing  tendency  of  the  doctrine,  and  exhort- 
ation of  the  priests,  whose  head  and  chief  the 
Pope  was.  At  the  bottom  of  these  stalwart, 
blue-eyed  savages  of  early  Europe  there  lay 
folded  and  undeveloped  the  great  religious 
nature,  upon  which  as  upon  some  virgin  soil 
of  the  prairie,  these  priests  had  to  labor  with 
plow  and  harrow  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the 
sacred  seed  which  they  had  garnered  from  the 
cornfields  of  the  Lord  of  life  on  the  plains  of 
Palestine.  They  spoke  at  once,  and  with  a 
personal  emphasis,  to  this  deep,  underlying 
nature,  and  finally  woke  it  up  and  quickened 
it  with  all  its  wonder  and  mystery. 

It  was  to  them  the  revelation  of  a  new  life 
and  a  new  destiny,  and  it  was  natural  enough 


that  the  priests  who  thus  linked  them  with 
the  infinite  and  the  eternal  and  kept  the  keys 
of  death  and  hell,  of  immortality  and  life, 
should  be  regarded  with  feelings  of  awe  and 
reverence,  and  assigned  the  first  rank  among 
the  thrones  of  human  power  and  authority. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  this  is  the  leading 
fact  in  European  history;  and  looking  over  the 
mighty  and  far-stretching  record  through  all 
its  ramifications,  we  discover  that  the  priests, 
through  their  Catholic  system,  exercised  this 
power  on  the  whole  for  the  highest  service  of 
mankind. 

They  opposed  to  the  tyrannical  will  of  the 
barons  and  their  power,  so  often  cruelly  used, 
over  the  lives  of  the  serfs  the  will  and  com- 
mand of  the  Savior  that  all  men  should  be 
free,  that  superiors  should  be  merciful  and  just 
to  inferiors,  and  that  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body  rewards  and  punishment  should  be  visited 
upon  the  soul  in  the  eternal  world.  This  sub- 
lime idea  of  an  immortal  life,  of  an  undying 
personality  continuing  the  drama  of  mortality 
upon  the  theaters  of  immortality  in  perpetual 
happiness  or  perpetual  misery,  must  have  been 
an  awful  and  appalling  revelation  to  these 
stolid  barbarians  who  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  obey  their  own  instincts  and  passions. 
A  penal  stop  was  suddenly  put  to  all  this,  and 
to  the  cruel  treatment  with  which  it  was  their 
custom  to  treat  their  vassals.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  no  one  of  them  could 
do  with  impunity  what  the  French  souzeraine 
did  every  day  on  his  return  from  the  chase — 
refresh  his  weary  feet,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
bowels  of  one  of  his  serfs.  By  slow  degrees 
the  condition  not  only  of  the  serfs,  but  of  the 
whole  of  society,  became  ameliorated  by  the 
influence  and  teachings  of  Christianity.  Always 
the  priests  were  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed, 
and  their  voices  were  raised  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  and  the  needy.  It  was  through  them,  in- 
deed— that  is  to  say,  through  the  direct  action 
of  the  Christian  law  upon  the  heads  of  the 
nations — that  slavery  was  finally  abolished  in 
feudal  Europe,  although  many  other  important 
influences,  working  unceasingly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  human  freedom,  such  as  trade,  com- 
merce, the  arts  and  manufactures,  contributed 
their  share  in  bringing  about  this  immense 
consummation  to  the  principles  of  truth  and 
justice. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  her  history,  when 
Christianity  was  a  living  thing,  and,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  permeated  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  society,  the  religious  houses  of  Eu- 
rope were  the  schools  of  the  entire  people  as 
well  as  the  temples  of  their  worship.     Religion 
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has  always  been  on  the  side  of  progress;  and, 
indeed,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  progress 
■without  religion.  It  is  always  the  Divine  Idea 
which  quickens,  vivifies,  and  inspires  a  nation, 
and  gives  to  its  civilization  the  form  and 
presence  of  nobility  and  beauty.  Every  insti- 
tution that  survives  the  wrack  of  time  is 
based  upon  some  great  truth  of  God.  Not  a 
book  in  any  literature  that  the  ages  pass  along 
from  the  antiquities  to  the  living  present  but 
is  steeped  in  religion  and  veneration.  The 
very  duration  of  a  people  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  religious  truth  that  is  absorbed  in 
its  life.  The  nearer  we  get  to  the  source  of 
all  truth  and  righteousness,  the  more  happy 
and  blessed  we  are,  and  the  greater  will  be  our 
objective  manifestations  in  all  the  forms  of 
civility,  in  all  the  shows  of  literature  and  phi- 
losophy. The  priests  of  old  understood  this 
well  enough,  and  they  enlisted  to  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary  all  the  existing  arts  and  tal- 
ents. Those  mighty  cathedrals— epic  poems  in 
immortal  stone— which  repose  so  grandly  on 
the  soil  of  Europe,  and  are  the  only  monu- 
ments ever  built  by  man  to  God's  honor  and 
service  which  began  to  approach  the  immeasur- 
able circle  of  his  worthiness,  could  never  have 
been  conceived  and  fashioned  in  any  other 
than  religious  ages.  How  sublime  they  are! 
What  hints  of  the  infinite  do  they  flash  over 
the  soul!  What  hints,  also,  of  the  immense 
possibilities  of  man!  Every  stone  is  cemented 
in  the  love  of  God,  and  they  look  as  if  they 
were  built  for  eternity. 

These,  as  I  said,  were  the  schools  of  the 
people.  Here  they  were  taught  to  reverence 
art  as  the  ever-beautiful  spirit  that  leads  with 
a  gentle  hand  to  the  presence  of  the  divine. 
They  adorned  the  walls  with  cartoons  and 
frescos,  and  features  representative  of  the 
Christian  story  and  tradition.  The  windows 
were  illuminated  with  pictured  passages 'in  the 
life  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  the  chancel  was 
decorated  with  rich  carvings  in  wood  and  stone, 
and  all  along  the  side  aisles  lay  in  effigies  of 
black  marble  the  founders,  the  patrons,  and 
the  holy  men  belonging  to  these  houses.  It 
was  a  religious  teaching  throughout.  No  one 
could  enter  those  sublime  sanctuaries  without 
feeling  the  fiery  wings  of  inspiration  hovering 
over  his  soul.  His  word  and  spirit  were  en- 
larged and  exalted  in  the  presence  of  those 
mighty  armies  of  pillars  and  arches,  that  majes- 
tical,  storied  roof,  fretted  with  golden  fire,  the 
immensity  of  the  nave,  the  dim,  religious  mys- 
tery of  the  side  aisle,  the  overwhelming  majesty 
of  the  stupendous  tower,  to  whose  topmost 
hight   the   worshiper  could   gaze   unobstructed 


from  below,  and  thus  be  prepared  insensibly 
by  sensuous  objects  for  the  reception  of  those 
arcane  yet  ever-open  and  free  ideas  and  truths 
of  which  all  this  harmonious  masonry  and 
glorious  art  were  the  embodiment. 

They  taught  the  people  also  by  music.  They 
married  divine  truth  to  the  immortal  melody, 
and  ravished  both  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
worshiper.  God  speaks  to  man  and  reveals  him- 
self to  him  in  the  fascinations  of  the  organ,  in 
the  vast  seas  of  the  billowy  music  which  come 
from  its  golden  lips.  Add  to  all  this  the  cere- 
monial of  that  sublime  worship,  its  symbols 
and  imagery — which,  although  now  degraded 
into  the  trick  and  craft  of  a  mere  political 
order,  were  once  pregnant  with  celestial  mean- 
ness— and  you  will  then  have  the  completion 
of  the  Christian  picture. 

No  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  these 
things  exercised  a  most  important  influence  in 
the  civilization  of  Europe  and  the  consequent 
freedom  of  the  people  from  vassalage.  The 
church  and  the  castle  often  faced  each  other  on 
the  fronts  of  opposite  hights,  and  always  the 
former  was  the  check  and  the  teacher  of  the 
latter,  and  the  savior  of  society. 

But  as  worldliness,  and  mammon,  and  un- 
righteousness grew  strong  in  the  earth,  so  did 
the  sorrowful,  divine  eyes  of  Christ  suffuse 
themselves  with  tears,  as  aforetime  on  the  hills 
of  Jerusalem  over  that  city,  and  he  abandoned 
the  once  holy  fanes,  temples,  and  altars,  and 
they  were  given  up  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh 
and  the  pride  of  life.  History  furnishes  us 
with  a  no  more  dreadful  picture  of  moral 
profligacy  than  that  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  Reformation  in  England.  Religion 
was  dead,  the  priests  were  abominably  impure, 
the  nuns,  once  sacred  sisters  whose  only  spouse 
was  the  blessed  Savior,  were  changed  into 
harlots,  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  mere 
licensing-places  for  the  impunity  of  every  con- 
ceivable crime. 

Those  who  desire  to  pursue  this  hideous  in- 
quiry further  will  find  it  fully  set  forth  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Froude's  History  of  England,  being 
really  a  history  of  the  Reformation.  For,  as 
always  happens  when  a  nation's  cup  of  iniquity 
is  full,  God  makes  himself  manifest,  and  sends 
forth  his  executioners  and  evangels  to  end  the 
old  and  bring  in  the  new  ordination.  So  he 
sent  Luther  to  do  the  work  of  the  executioner, 
and  bravely  he  accomplished  his  mission.  He 
gave  us  a  new  field  to  fight  in  for  the  freedom 
of  the  human  race.  Protestantism  means  free- 
dom— the  right  of  the  human  soul  to  think 
and  act  for  itself  without  Pope  to  tell  it  what 
it    should    believe    and    do.      It    is,    properly 
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speaking,  not  a  religions  but  an  intellectual 
rebellion  in  favor  of  religion  and  against 
authority — against  all  human  authority.  It 
means  universal  freedom  of  thought. 

What  a  mighty  impetus  it  has  given  to 
civilization,  to  art,  science,  philosophy,  and  to 
human  progress  generally  let  the  last  four 
hundred  years  testify.  Let  the  English  com- 
monwealth, the  English  Reform  Bill  speak. 
Let  America  with  her  young,  beautiful,  and 
brave  republic  speak!  For  these  are  some  of 
the  showings,  although  they  are  but  the  begin- 
nings of  the  wondrous  history  that  is  to  be. 


DORCAS. 


BY    JUL  I  A    DAY. 


TMMEDIATELY  after  the  death  of  Stephen, 
-A  Philip  preached  in  all  the  cities  from  Azo- 
tus  to  Csesarea.  Dorcas  lived  in  Joppa,  and  it 
is  probable  that  she  was  one  of  those  who 
received  his  teaching,  since  her  death  occurred 
but  three  or  four  years  after  this.  However 
this  may  be,  she  was  one  of  the  early  converts 
to  Christianity  before  they  were  yet  called 
Christians. 

Only  a  few  saints  at  Jerusalem  then  owned 
the  Crucified  as  their  Redeemer,  and  they  had 
just  been  dispersed,,  and  were  liable  to  impris- 
onment or  death.  Yet  when  convinced  that 
Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  had 
risen  from  the  dead,  how  prompt  was  Dorcas 
in  accepting  the  reviled  and  persecuted  man 
of  sorrows  for  her  Savior!  How  cheerfully  she 
united  with  that  sect  every-where  spoken 
against!  By  so  doing  she  lost  the  good  opin- 
ion of  her  associates  and  the  approbation  of 
many  dear  friends. 

Dorcas  is  an  example  of  active  Christian 
liberality.  The  zeal  with  which  she  performed 
one  act  of  benevolence  did  not  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  neglecting  another.  She  did  not 
suffer  a  single  work  or  even  a  particular  class 
of  works  to  monopolize  her  sympathies. 

"This  woman  was  full  of  good  works  and 
almsdeeds  which  she  did."  She  was,  then,  not 
merely  the  patron  saint  of  sewing-circles, 
though,  doubtless,  a  good  one,  and  a  reproof 
to  those  ladies  whose  benevolence  is  satisfied 
with  giving  cast-off  clothing  for  others  to 
remodel.  Such  benevolence  clothes  little  girls 
in  shabby  finery  and  little  boys  in  threadbare 
garments,  which  fall  to  pieces  before  the  second 
Sunday;  but  the  coats  and  garments  which  the 
widows  held  up  before  Peter  were  not,  proba- 
bly, of  this  description. 


How  much  courage  and  perseverance  Dorcas 
needed  to  continue  her  self-appointed  tasks, 
week  after  week  and  month  after  month,  in 
spite  of  all  discouragements  which  she  must 
have  met!  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some 
instances  her  almsgiving  had  to  be  frequently 
repeated.  On  going  to  "or  returning  from  the 
place  of  worship  perhaps  she  sometimes  caught 
sight  of  a  little  urchin  covered  with  clothing 
which  she  well  remembered,  but  which,  though 
yet  new  and  capable  of  being  washed,  appeared 
but  little  better  than  the  dirty  rags  which  it 
was  given  to  displace.  Perhaps  the  very  per- 
son to  whom  she  had  given  food  in  sickness 
wasted  part  of  their  next  earnings  to  patron- 
ize some  strolling  soothsayer.  But  she  was 
not  discouraged.  While  she  strove  to  teach 
cleanliness,  prudence,  and  every  virtue  by  her 
advice  and  her  influence,  and  sometimes  re- 
joiced at  the  results  of  her  efforts,  she  was 
yet  encouraged  by  her  motives  and  her  faith 
much  more  than  by  her  visible  success.  Hers 
was  never  a  tardy  and  reluctant  action,  forced 
upon  her  by  the  continued  appeals  of  con- 
science. She  was  prompt,  or  she  could  never 
have  become  noted  for  the  constant  perform- 
ance of  good  works. 

She  who  clothes  the  needy  is  not  prone  to 
neglect  the  sick.  When  any  one  connected 
with  that  little  band  of  believers  was  suffering 
from  disease  Dorcas  was  there,  welcomed  not 
only  for  her  sympathy  with  the  afflicted,  but 
for  the  influence  of  her  cheerful  piety.  But 
the  mystery  is  how  she  could  do  all  this.  In 
our  day  the  cares  of  social  life  are  so  engross- 
ing that  many  with  most  benevolent  inten- 
tions never  find  time  to  put  them  in  practice. 
Such  a  woman,  hearing  accidentally  of  some 
case  which  awakens  sympathy,  intends  to  learn 
in  what  way  she  can  render  assistance;  but 
there  is  some  work  which  first  claims  atten- 
tion. After  that  has  been  completed,  when 
she  has  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  selecting  some 
trifle  to  complete  a  fancy  toilet,  when  she  has 
passed  an  evening  in  some  social  gathering  by 
an  invitation  which  she  could  not  decline,  at 
last  she  finds  her  assistance  too  late,  or  con- 
cludes that  the  time  for  offering  it  is  past. 

What  could  even  Dorcas  have  done  under 
such  circumstances?  It  was  well  for  her  that, 
when  she  became  a  Nazarene,  she  renounced 
her  claim  to  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  an 
unbelieving  world.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  same  religious  zeal  would  not  cause  a 
Christian  woman  meekly  to  disregard  that 
popular  favor  which  Dorcas  so  heartily  re- 
nounced. 

She   did   not   trust   in    her   good   works    for 
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salvation,  else,  keeping  aloof  from  the  disciples, 
she  might  have  performed  her  almsdeeds  in  a 
cool,  pharisaical  manner,  not  so  likely  to  dimin- 
ish her  popularity.  She  might  have  professed 
great  respect  for  the  maxims  of  Jesus,  and  so, 
complacently  taking  her  place  among  the  lib- 
eral-minded, she  might  never  have  suffered 
reproach  and  shame  with  those  "who  called 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Even  in  pursu- 
ing this  course  she  might  not  have  approxima- 
ted very  nearly  to  the  character  of  modern 
progressive  philanthropists.  Perhaps  the  pub- 
lic mind  would  not  then  have  appreciated  the 
profundity  of  that  theory  which  makes  every 
man's  "objective  humanity"  the  measure  of 
his  "subjective  divinity."  The  Christian  relig- 
ion was  not  old  enough  to  furnish  capital  for 
persons  who  gain  notoriety  by  revising  those 
doctrines  which  have  been  the  joy  and  venera- 
tion of  past  ages. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  Dorcas  was  sup- 
plied with  that  sublime  generosity  which  is 
indefinite  as  to  its  direction  and  its  intensity. 
She  was  a  thoughtful,  warm-hearted  woman; 
when  the  hopes  and  desires  of  her  soul  took 
hold  on  heaven  her  life  was  freely  given  to  the 
friend  of  sinners,  and  she  found  her  highest 
joy  in  trying  to  serve  his  little  ones.  She  was 
a  disciple,  a  learner  from  the  examples  of  self- 
denial  given  by  the  Redeemer  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Was  feeding  the  hungry  or  clothing  the  poor 
the  chief  glory  of  her  life?  Was  this  the  ob- 
ject of  her  conversion?  These  outward  signs 
were  but  fair  blossoms,  cheering  to  those  who 
saw  the  growth  of  piety;  the  fruit  was  gath- 
ered into  her  own  heart  in  lessons  of  experi- 
ence and  trusting  confidence.  To  the  Christian 
who,  like  Dorcas,  loves  to  work  for  God,  a 
single  sentence  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  has  more 
authority  than  the  wish  of  a  thousand  friends, 
and  is  plainly  heard  above  the  din  of  all  earth's 
babbling  multitudes.  Such  a  Christian  receives 
on  earth  "  the  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready 
to  perish,"  and  the  love  of  those  who  love  the 
Savior.  When  tears  fall  round  the  dying  saint 
as  they  fell  round  the  lifeless  form  of  the  loved 
one  at  Joppa,  God  does  not  always  restore 
health  in  answer  to  prayer,  but  gives  instead 
a  better  life,  and  raises  up  a  successor  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  departed,  who,  "  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh." 


The  man  who  attempts  to  measure  every 
body  by  himself  had  better  trim  the  pattern 
very  carefully. 


FLOWERS  FOE,  THE  GRAVE. 


BY    MRS.     H.    C.     GARDNER. 


The  flowers  that  flaunt  their  gorgeous  hues, 

And  gayly  spread  their  silken  bloom 
Along  the  garden's  trellised  walks, 

Are  not  the  flowers  to  grace  the  tomb. 
The  tulip,  peony,  and  rose, 

Each  proudly  lifts  its  radiant  head; 
But  ah,  we  plant  not  flowers  like  those 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  dead. 

It  sits  upon  its  stem  of  green, 

The  daisy  robed  in  spotless  white; 
Amid  the  grass  it  shines  unseen; 

Its  aureole  of  silver  light, 
Its  heart  of  gold  so  pure  and  bright, 

Are  hidden  where  the  soft  dews  come, 
Where  breathless  winds  lie  down  to  sleep 

Laden  with  delicate  perfume. 
The  purple  martin  circles  low, 

Its  subtile,  odorous  wealth  to  crave; 
The  blue-bird's  numbers  sweetest  flow, 
The  sun's  clear  light  doth  softest  glow 

Where  daisies  dress  some  lonely  grave. 
The  clustering  flowers  called  "innocence," 

Like  stars  along  the  meadows  set, 
That  in  the  early  Spring-time  come, 

Fair  sisters  of  the  violet, 
Who  scarcely  raise  their  soft,  white  leaves 

To  catch  the  sunlight's  amber  wave, 
But  cling  to  earth  with  loving  clasp, 

These  are  the  blossoms  for  the  grave. 

The  zephyr-flower  with  crimson  cheek 

Far  in  the  shady  wood  abides, 
Out  where  the  rainbow  lichens  creep, 

In  blushing  loveliness  it  hides. 
The  shy  night-winds  come  home  to  rest 

Soon  as  the  orient  day-beams  shine, 
They  whisper  to  the  silver  birch, 
They  deftly  stir  with  lightest  touch 

The  long  green  needles  of  the  pine, 
And  thrill  by  some  mysterious  power 
The  ever  restless  zephyr-flower. 
About  the  head-stone  let  it  cling, 

There  let  the  bright  wee  blossoms  ope, 
The  odors  of  the  woods  they  bring — 

The  breath  of  rose  and  heliotrope. 
No  culture  and  no  care  they  crave, 
Fit  blossoms  these  to  dress  the  grave. 
Ah,  that  beneath  these  northern  skies 

Might  grow  the  purple  Immortelle, 
With  lesson  sweet  to  grace  the  sod, 

And  of  eternal  life  to  tell! 
Its  swelling  buds  would  whisper  hope, 

Its  full,  unfolded  bloom  would  speak 
Of  solace  to  the  aching  heart, 

Of  strength  and  comfort  to  the  weak; 
To  all  of  bowers  that  fadeless  bloom 
Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 


Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds, 
The  mighty  soul  how  small  a  body  holds. 


ORIGIN   OF   POPULAR   PHRASES. 
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OEIGIN  OF  POPULAR  PHKASES. 


BY     BIT.     B.     DONKEBSLEY. 


GOOD-BY. — There  is  hardly  a  greater  per- 
version of  the  meaning  of  a  phrase  in  the 
English  language  than  is  contained  in  these 
two  words,  so  often  used  at  the  parting  of 
friends,  which,  in  themselves,  have  no  meaning 
whatever.  In  olden  times  it  was  customary 
among  pious  people,  when  parting  from  those 
they  loved  or  respected,  to  commend  them  to 
the  protection  of  God.  The  phrase  in  French 
was  "a  Dieu" — to  God — angelic  adieu— and 
used  by  thousands  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
meaning.  The  old  English  form  of  expression, 
"God  be  with  you,"  a  most  beautiful  phrase 
when  taking  leave  of  a  friend,  is  discarded,  and 
"good-by,"  a  most  vile  corruption  of  the  phrase, 
has  usurped  its  place. 

Robbing  Peter  to  Pay  Paul. — In  the  time 
of  Edward  VI  much  of  the  lands  of  St.  Peter, 
at  Westminster,  were  seized  by  his  Majesty's 
ministers  and  courtiers;  but  in  order  to  recon- 
cile the  people  to  that  robbery,  they  allowed  a 
portion  of  the  lands  to  be  appropriated  toward 
the  repairs  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  Hence  the 
above  phrase. 

Roland  for  an  Oliver. — This  expression 
signifies  the  giving  of  an  equivalent.  Roland 
and  Oliver  were  two  knights  famous  in  romance. 
The  wonderful  achievements  of  the  one  can 
only  be  equaled  by  those  of  the  other.  Hence 
this  popular  phrase,  spoken  by  many,  few  of 
whom  know  its  origin. 

True  Blue. — The  first  assumption  of  this 
phrase  was  by  the  Covenanters,  in  opposition 
to  the  scarlet  badge  of  Charles  I,  and  hence  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  troops  of  Leslie  and  Mon- 
trose in  1639.  The  adoption  of  the  color  was 
one  of  those  religious  pedantries  in  which  the 
Covenanters,  in  a  pharisaical  observance  of  the 
Scriptural  letter  and  the  usage  of  the  Hebrews, 
distinguished  themselves.  And  thus  they  named 
their  children  Plabakkuk  and  Zerubbabel,  and 
their  chapels  Zion  and  Ebenezer.  They  deco- 
rated their  persons  with  blue  ribbons,  because 
the  following  sumptuary  precept  was  given  in 
the  law  of  Moses:  "Speak  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  tell  them  to  make  to  themselves 
fringes  on  the  borders  of  their  garments,  put- 
ting in  them  ribbons  of  blue."     Num.  xv,  38. 

He  's  Caught  a  Tartar. — In  some  battle 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Tartars,  who  are 
a  wild  sort  of  people,  in  the  north  of  Asia,  a 
private  soldier  called  out,  "Captain,  halloo 
there!  I  've  caught  a  Tartar!"  "Fetch  him 
along,   then,"  said   the   captain.     "Ay,  but  he 


won't  let  me,"  said  the  man.  Now  the  fact 
was,  the  Tartar  had  caught  the  Russian.  So 
when  a  man  thinks  to  take  another  in  and  gets 
bit  himself,  we  say,  "He  's  caught  a  Tartar." 

Mind  your  P's  and  Q's. — The  origin  of  this 
phrase  is  said  to  have  been  a  call  of  attention, 
in  the  old  English  ale-houses,  to  the  pints  and 
quarts  being  scored  down  against  the  uncon- 
scious and  reckless  beer-bibbers.  Better  leave 
off  bibbing,  then  the  p's  and  the  q's  may  safely 
be  left  to  mind  themselves. 

Hobson's  Choice. — Thomas  Hobson  was  a 
celebrated  carrier  at  Cambridge,  England,  who, 
to  his  employment  in  that  capacity,  added  the 
profession  of  supplying  the  students  with  horses. 
In  doing  this  he  made  it  an  unalterable  rule 
that  every  horse  should  have  an  equal  propor- 
tionate length  of  time  in  which  to  rest,  as  well 
as  labor,  and  he  always  refused  to  let  a  horse 
out  of  his  turn.  Hence  the  saying,  "Hobson's 
choice,"  this  or  none. 

Fool's  Cap. — When  Oliver  Cromwell  became 
Protector,  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  he 
caused  the  stamp  of  the  cap  of  liberty  to  be 
placed  on  the  paper  used  by  Government. 
Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  hav- 
ing occasion  to  use  some  paper  for  dispatches, 
Cromwell's  Government  paper  was  brought  to 
him.  On  looking  at  it  and  discovering  the 
stamp,  he  inquired  the  meaning  of  it.  On  be- 
ing told,  he  said,  "Take  it  away,  I'll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fool's  cap." 

Under  the  Rose. — This  phrase,  which  im- 
plies secrecy,  had  its  origin  in  the  year  B.  C. 
477,  at  which  time  Pausanias,  the  commander 
of  the  confederate  fleet,  was  engaged  in  an  in- 
trigue with  Xerxes,  for  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  and  subjection  of  Greece  to  the  Me- 
dian rule.  Their  negotiations  were  carried  on 
in  a  building  attached  to  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, called  the  Brazen-house,  the  roof  of 
which  was  a  garden,  forming  a  bower  of  roses, 
so  that  the  plot,  which  was  conducted  with  the 
utmost  secrecy,  was  literally  matured  "under 
the  rose."  It  was  discovered,  however,  by  a 
slave,  and  as  the  sanctity  of  the  place  forbade 
the  Athenians  to  force  the  Pausanias  out,  or  to 
kill  him  there,  they  finally  walled  him  in,  and 
left  him  to  die  of  starvation.  It  finally  grew 
to  be  a  custom  among  the  Athenians  to  wear 
roses  in  their  hair  whenever  they  wished  to 
communicate  to  another  a  secret  which  they 
wished  to  be  kept  inviolate.  Hence  the  saying 
sub  rosa  among  them,  and  now  among  almost 
all  other  nations. 

Old  Dominion. — During  the  Protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  the  colony  of  Virginia  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge   his    authority,   and   declared    itself 
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independent.  Shortly  after,  when  Cromwell 
threatened  to  send  a  fleet  and  army  to  reduce 
Virginia  to  subjection,  the  alarmed  Virginians 
sent  a  messenger  to  Charles  II,  who  was  then 
an  exile  in  Flanders,  inviting  him  to  return  in 
the  ship  with  the  messenger,  and  become  King 
of  Virginia.  Charles  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  was  on  the  eve  of  embarkation,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  England.  As  soon 
as  he  was  safely  seated  on  the  throne,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  loyalty  of  Virginia,  he  caused  her 
coat  of  arms  to  be  quartered  with  those  of  En- 
gland, Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  empire — a  distinct  portion  of 
the  "Old  Dominion."  Copper  coins  of  Virginia 
were  issued  as  late  as  the  reign  of  George  III, 
which  bore  on  one  side  the  coat-of-arms  of 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Virginia. 

A  Feather  in  his  Cap. — Among  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum,  there  are  two 
copies  of  a  curious  description  of  Hungary, 
which  appear  to  have  been  written  by  a  mili- 
tary adventurer  of  the  Dalgetty  tribe  of  1508. 
The  writer,  speaking  of  the  inhabitants,  whom 
he  describes  "of  stature  and  complexion  not 
unlike  the  poor  Irish,"  says,  "It  hath  been  an 
ancient  custom  among  them  that  nsne  shall 
wear  a  feather  but  he  who  hath  killed  a  Turk, 
to  whom  it  was  lawful  to  show  the  number  he 
had  killed  by  the  number  of  feathers  in  his 
cap." 

The  White  Stone,  Rev.  ii,  17. — In  primi- 
tive times,  when  traveling  was  rendered  diffi- 
cult by  want  of  places  of  public  entertainment, 
hospitality  was  exercised  by  private  individu- 
als to  a  very  great  extent.  Persons  who  had 
partaken  of  this  hospitality,  and  those  who  had 
practiced  it,  frequently  contracted  habits  of  re- 
gard and  friendship  for  each  other;  and  it  be- 
came a  well-established  custom,  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  provide  guests  with 
some  particular  mark,  which  was  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  and  insured  hospitality  and 
kind  treatment  wherever  it  was  presented.  This 
mark  was  usually  a  small  stone  or  pebble,  cut 
in  half,  and  upon  the  halves  of  which  the  host 
and  the  guest  mutually  inscribed  their  names, 
and  then  interchanged  them  with  each  other. 
The  production  of  this  stone  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  insure  friendship  for  them  and  for  their 
descendants,  whenever  they  might  have  occa- 
sion to  travel  again  in  the  same  direction. 
While  it  is  evident  that  these  stones  were  re- 
quired to  be  privately  kept,  and  the  name  writ- 
ten on  them  carefully  concealed,  lest  others 
should  obtain  the  privileges  instead  of  him  for 
whom  they  were  intended,  how  natural  is  the 
allusion   to  this  custom   in   the  words,  "I  will 


give  him  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,"  and 
having  done  so,  having  recognized  him  as  my 
guest,  my  friend,  "I  will  give  him  a  white  stone, 
and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no 
man  knoweth,  saving  him  that  receiveth  it,  a 
pledge  of  my  friendship,  sacred  and  inviolable, 
known  only  to  himself." 

A  Little  Blarney. — This  phrase  has  its 
locale  on  a  stone  in  the  vicinity  of  Blarney 
Castle,  an  old  feudal  ruin  in  Ireland.  It  is  there 
currently  reported,  and  the  reputed  facts  have 
been  handed  down  from  sire  to  son,  through  a 
succession  of  generations,  that  whoever  kisses 
this  stone  will  have  a  flattering,  cajoling  tongue. 
From  that  moment  he  is  enabled  to  tell  the 
smoothest  and  most  insinuating  lies  without  a 
blush.  A  certain  Irish  poet  has  his  story  about 
this  stone,  its  remarkable  properties,  and  rare 
virtues: 

"  There  is  a  stone  there,  who  ever  kisses, 
0!  he  never  misses  to  grow  eloquent; 

'T  is  he  may  clamber 

Or  become  a  member  of  Parliament. 

A  clever  spouler,  he  '11  sure  turn  out,  or 

An  out  and  outer,  to  be  let  alone; 

Do  n't  hope  to  hinder  him,  or  bewilder  him, 

Sure  he  's  a  pilgrim  to  the  Blarney  Stone." 

No  Cards. — A  young  lady  having  learned 
that  the  man  to  whom  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married  was  addicted  to  card-playing,  refused 
to  marry  him  till  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
abandon  the  habit.  When  the  marriage  was 
announced  in  the  papers,  in  order  that  all  their 
acquaintances  might  know  the  promising  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  started,  they 
added  to  the  announcement,  "  No  cards."  It 
has  since  become  an  "institution." 

A  Nine  Days'  Wonder. — The  memorable 
reign  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  is  said  to  hav«  given 
rise  to  this  phrase.  This  lady  was  proclaimed 
Queen  of  England,  July  10,  1553,  four  days 
after  the  decease  of  Edward  VI.  She  relin- 
quished that  title  and  State  on  the  19th  day 
of  the  same  month,  a  period  of  nine  days.  But 
she  is  believed,  although  reluctantly,  to  have 
assumed  the  royal  dignity  immediately  after 
Edward's  demise.  This  presumption  creates  the 
supposition  that  her  reign  really  extended  to 
fourteen  days.  The  earliest  public  documents 
hitherto  discovered  are,  however,  dated  July 
9th,  and  the  latest  July  18th,  1553.  The  writer 
of  tin  article  on  "Lady  Jane  Grey,"  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  concludes,  "Thus  we  are 
come  to  an  end  of  the  diary  of  that  short  reign, 
that,  from  its  continuance,  is  said  to  have  given 
birth  to  the  comxion  proverb  of  'nine  days' 
wonder.' " 

Great  Cry  and  Little  Wool. — One  Tom 
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Brown,  a  hard  Englishman  who  was  educated 
at  Rugby,  in  the  severer  times  of  that  re- 
nowned school,  says  the  origin  of  this  phrase 
was  at  that  institution.  In  old  times  they 
used  to  whip  scholars  unmercifully.  There  was 
a  little  sort  of  inclosure  where  this  punishment 
was  performed.  A  master  by  the  name  of 
Wool  was  the  most  severe.  He  was  small 
almost  to  deformity.  The  yells  heard  from  the 
place  of  punishment  gave  rise  to  the  phrase. 

Cookinq  his  Goose. — A  certain  writer  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  found  the  following  story 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  Zion  College  Library,  which 
he  considers  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  phrase  "cooking  his  goose:"  "The  King  of 
Sweedland  coming  to  a  towne  of  his  enemys 
with  very  little  company,  his  enemys,  to  slight 
his  forces,  did  hang  out  a  goose  for  him  to 
shoot,  but  perceiving  before  night  that  his  few 
soldiers  had  invaded  and  set  their  chiefehoulds 
on  fire,  they  demanded  of  him  what  his  intent 
was.  To  whom  he  replied,  'To  roast  your 
goose.' " 

Wooden  Nutmegs. — Hon.  Edward  Pierre- 
pont,  in  his  address  before  the  war  Democracy 
in  New  York,  gave  the  following  version  of  the 
popular  tradition  respecting  Connecticut  and 
her  peculiar  crops.  The  origin  of  the  wooden 
nutmeg  story  illustrates  the  surpassing  igno- 
rance of  the  South  rather  than  the  sharpness 
of  the  North.  Nothing  could  be  more  prepos- 
terous, since  the  successful  counterfeit  must 
have  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  genuine  article; 
nevertheless,  that  story  has  had  much  vogue. 
"Many  years  ago  a  small  trader  in  the  very 
town  where  Mr.  Winthrop  made  his  speech, 
together  with  apples,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  hick- 
ory-nuts, etc.,  sent  a  few  nutmegs  to  Beaufort, 
South  Carolina.  A  planter,  named  Bogart,  see- 
ing the  nutmegs,  bought  them  at  a  good  price. 
Pleased  with  his  purchase,  and  being  especially 
vain  of  having  choice  delicacies  at  his  table,  he 
produced  for  his  guests  those  rare  and  some- 
what costly  nuts.  But  the  nuts  would  n't 
crack,  and  when  broken  open  were  found  to 
contain  no  meat,  and  the  honest  Connecticut 
Yankee  was  cursed  by  the  Carolina  chivalry  as 
a  cheat  for  selling  nutmegs  without  meat,  and 
which  they,  therefore,  supposed  were  made  of 
wood.  When  our  troops  entered  Beaufort  they 
still  found  the  same  prejudice  existing  against 
nutmegs  and  Yankees." 

Halcyon  Days. — The  seven  days  preceding 
and  the  seven  days  following  the  shortest  day, 
or  the  Winter  solstice,  were  called  by  the  an- 
cients the  halcyon  days.  This  phrase,  so  fa- 
milial", as  expressive  of  a  period  of  tranquillity 


and  happiness,  is  derived  from  a  fable,  that 
during  the  period  just  indicated,  while  the  hal- 
cyon-bird, or  king-fisher,  was  breeding,  the  sea 
was  always  calm,  and  might  be  navigated  in 
perfect  security  by  the  mariner.  The  name 
halcyon  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words — ah, 
the  sea,  and  kuo,  to  conceive,  and,  according  to 
the  poetic  fiction,  the  bird  was  represented  as 
hatching  her  eggs  on  a  floating  nest  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters.  Dryden  thus  alludes  to 
the  notion: 

"  Amid  our  arms  as  quiet  you  shall  be, 
As  halcyons  brooding  on  a  quiet  sea." 


"PEACE  ON  EARTH." 


H .    SEAB! 


It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 

That  glorious  song  of  old, 
From  angels  bending  near  the  earth 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold  — 
"Peace  to  the  earth,  good-will  to  men," 

From  heaven's  all-gracious  King; 
The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay, 

To  hear  the  angels  sing. 

Still  through  the  cloven  skies  they  come, 

With  peaceful  wings  unfurled; 
And  still  their  heavenly  music  floats 

O'er  all  the  weary  world; 
Above  its  sad  and  lowly  plains 

They  bend  on  heavenly  wing, 
And  ever  o'er  its  Babel  sounds 

The  blessed  angels  sing. 

Yet  with  the  woes  of  sin  and  strife 

The  world  has  suffered  long; 
Beneath  the  angel-strain  have  rolled 

Two  thousand  years  of  wrong; 
And  men,  at  war  with  men,  hear  not 

The  love-song  which  they  bring; 
0  hush  the  noise,  ye  men  of  strife, 

And  hear  the  angels  sing. 

And  ye,  beneath  life's  crushing  load, 

Whose  forms  are  bending  low, 
Who  toil  along  the  climbing  way 

With  painful  steps  and  slow; 
Look  now!  for  glad  and  golden  hours 

Come  swiftly  on  the  wing; 
0,  rest  beside  the  weary  road, 

And  hear  the  angels  sing! 

For  lo!  the  days  are  hastening  on, 

By  prophet  bards  foretold, 
When  with  the  ever-circling  years 

Comes  round  the  age  of  gold; 
Then  Peace  shall  over  all  the  earth 

Its  ancient  splendors  fling, 
And  the  whole  world  send  back  the  song 

Which  now  the  angels  sing. 
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THE  GOOD  SHE  DID. 


BY    ISA    IKOIE  . 


MARY  LAYTON  could  n't  live,  the  physi- 
cian said.  She  was  not  afraid  to  die,  but 
looking  over  her  past  life  she  could  find  no 
great  good  that  she  had  ever  done.  She  had 
taken  no  weariness  from  earth-life;  she  had 
aided  no  mortal  to  walk  in  the  right  path.  Her 
life  seemed  too  much  a  mere  breeze.  Her 
mother  sat  by  her  side  one  afternoon  when  the 
sun  was  slowly  setting.  She  gently  said,  "That 
makes  me  think,  mother,  that  my  life  is  just  so 
slowly  passing  away.  I  shall  have  no  glorious 
beauty  in  my  death,  for  I  have  earned  no 
crown,"  and  she  laid  her  thin  hand  upon  her 
aching  temples. 

"You  have  taught  us  patience  and  what 
happiness  we  may  glean  from  resignation,"  re- 
plied the  mother. 

Mrs.  Layton  was  called  away,  and  Henry 
entered.  His  sister  knew  that  he  had  been 
drinking  wine  by  the  wild  light  that  sparkled 
in  the  depths  of  his  brown  eyes. 

"Why,  Mary  pet,  you  should  be  out  this 
splendid  evening  with  the  other  young  ladies," 
he  said,  sitting  by  her  side. 

"I  have  no  strength.  I  grow  weaker  every 
day.  I  am  sorry,  Henry,  that  you  drink  wine; 
where  have  you  been?" 

Nobody  but  his  pale,  sick  sister  could  thus 
talk  to  Henry  Layton.  His  restless,  impatient 
spirit  brooked  no  such  words  from  other  lips. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mary.  I  have  been  to  Ward's 
with  some  fellows.  I  think  every  time  I  drink 
that  I  never  will  again,  but  it  is  so  hard  when 
it  sparkles  in  the  glass  to  resist  one  taste." 

Mary  slowly  lifted  a  glass  of  water  near  her 
and  said,  "Harry,  suppose  this  were  wine, 
would  it  look  tempting?"  She  slowly  held  it 
toward  him,  and  pointing  her  thin  finger  to- 
ward the  water  continued,  "Every  time  your 
lips  are  about  to  taste  the  fiery  poison,  I  want 
you  to  see  my  face  in  its  depths;  upon  its  sur- 
face see  my  entreaty.  Drink  it  then  if  you  can. 
Will  you,  Henry?" 

"Never,  never!"  and  he  shuddered  with  the 
thought. 

"I  do  this  to  save  you  from  a  terrible  death, 
my  brother." 

A  deeper  pallor  came  over  her  face — a  gasp, 
and  she  had  died  with  her  hand  laid  gently 
upon  her  brother's  head.  They  buried  her  where 
the  winds  sung  a  low  burial  requiem  morn 
and  even.  They  buried  her  and  left  her  alone, 
with  the  sods  heaped  on  her  grave. 

Six   years  passed  away  since  Mary  Layton's 


death,  and  Henry  remembered  and  profited  by 
her  words.  Six  years  from  the  evening  she 
first  lay  cold  in  death  there  was  a  fashionable 
assembly  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Gaylord.  Spark- 
ling diamonds  flashed  back  the  beautiful  light, 
and  there  was  joy  in  every  heart.  Henry  Lay- 
ton  walked  about  the  room  with  his  betrothed 
upon  his  arm  when  the  supper  was  announced. 
The  red  wine  flashed  in  the  decanters,  and, 
alas,  feminine  lips  sipped  from  glasses — lips  that 
should  have  been  kept  pure. 

"Layton,  take  some  wine  for  yourself  and 
lady,  you  are  not  of  the  old  school,  boy,"  said 
one  of  Harry's  friends. 

"No,  not  of  the  old  blue-law  school,  but  we 
will  take  no  wine,  if  you  please." 

"0,  Mr.  Layton,  for  me,  please.  I  will  be 
delighted  to  drink  to  your  health,"  said  a  gay 
belle,  holding  her  tiny  glass  where  the  light 
danced  upon  it.  He  hesitated.  Gallantry  de- 
manded it.  He  acquiesced  and  gayly  touched 
her  glass.  From  out  the  red  liquid  there  looked 
a  pair  of  sorrowing  eyes,  and  he  pushed  it  from 
him,  tempted  for  the  first  and  last  time. 

"Not  for  a  thousand  worlds;  no,  not  for  ten 
thousand  worlds  would  I  perjure  myself,"  said 
he  in  a  strangely  husky  voice. 

Mary  Layton's  crown  will  contain  a  pearl  for 
the  salvation  of  a  soul. 


PARSIMONY  NOT  ECONOMY. 


WHEN  a  cold  penury  blasts  the  abilities  of 
a  nation,  and  steals  the  growth  of  its  act- 
ive energies,  the  ill  is  beyond  all  calculation. 
Mere  parsimony  is  not  economy.  Expense, 
and  great  expense,  may  be  an  essential  part  in 
true  economy.  Economy  is  a  distributive  vir- 
tue, and  consists,  not  in  saving,  but  in  selec- 
tion. Parsimony  requires  no  providence,  no 
sagacity,  no  powers  of  combination,  no  com- 
parison, no  judgment.  Mere  instinct,  and  that 
not  an  instinct  of  the  noblest  kind,  may  pro- 
duce this  false  economy  in  perfection.  The 
other  economy  has  larger  views.  It  demands 
a  discriminating  judgment,  and  a  firm,  saga- 
cious mind.  It  shuts  the  door  to  impudent  im- 
portunity, only  to  open  another,  and  a  wider, 
to  unpresuming  merit.  If  none  but  meritorious 
or  real  service  or  talent  were  to  be  rewarded, 
this  nation  has  not  wanted,  and  this  nation 
will  not  want,  the  means  of  rewarding  all  the 
service  it  will  ever  receive,  and  encouraging  all 
the  merit  it  will  ever  produce.  No  state, 
since  the  foundation  of  society,  has  been  im- 
poverished by  that  species  of  profusion. 

Burke. 
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MABGABET  CRAITH. 


BY    VIRGINIA    F.    TOWNSEND. 


(CONCLUDED.) 

THE  inmates  of  the  old  farm-house  beneath 
whose  roof  Margaret  Craith  had  found  the 
rest  her  tired,  strained  heart  and  mind  needed 
so  sorely,  had  the  warm,  generous  natures 
which  in  a  large  way  supplies  the  lack  of  cul- 
ture and  breeding. 

When  she  led  into  the  kitchen  that  night 
the  little  drooping,  wistful-faced  child  and 
related  the  scene  which  had  just  transpired 
with  the  fervor  and  pathos  which  its  strong 
life  had  inspired,  the  farmer  and  his  family 
listened  with  mingled  horror  and  pity. 

And  when  the  lady  closed  her  story  at  last 
with  these  words,  which  trembled  along  the 
finely-tuned  instrument  of  her  rare  and  sensi- 
tive voice,  "So  I  brought  the  child  away  with 
me.  Look  on  her  now  and  tell  me,  if  I  had 
forsaken  her  and  left  her  in  the  hands  of  that 
vile  and  cruel  man  if  God  would  not  have  for- 
saken me  also  in  my  sorest  need.  I  have 
given  my  word,  and  I  will  share  with  her  my 
last  dollar — if  it  comes  to  that,  my  last 
morsel." 

"  You  sha'n't  do  it  alone,  though,  Miss 
Craith;  I  say  you  sha'n't,"  said  the  farmer,  and 
the  hand  was  hard  and  brown  that  he  dashed 
across  his  eyes. 

It  was  a  picture  that  would  have  seized  the 
imagination  of  an  artist — that  wide  old  kitchen 
with  the  low  wood  fire,  which  threw  its  red 
glow  of  enchantment  over  every  thing — over 
the  group  of  figures  by  the  table,  over  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  and  their  four  half-grown 
sons  and  daughters,  with  the  two  hired  men, 
and  standing  before  them  that  fair  and  delicate 
woman  with  the  small  child  clinging  to  her, 
and  the  wondering,  beseeching  eyes  going  from 
one  face  to  another. 

Little  Jessie  Burns  had  fallen  now  into  the 
lap  of  a  most  kindly  fortune,  and  it  was  soon 
settled  that  she  should  remain  in  the  house- 
hold, the  farmer's  Ifjfe  averring  in  her  homely, 
heart}'  fashion  "that  the  child  could  save  steps 
enough  to  pay  for  all  such  a  little  mite  could 
eat,"  and  for  the  rest  Margaret  thought  to 
herself,  "  My  wardrobe  would  n't  be  much  to 
boast  of  for  a  fashionable  lady,  but  I  must 
strain  it  somehow  so  that  it  will  cover  two." 

And  in  a  little  while  this  small  Jessie  grew 
something  pleasant  and  sweet  to  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  farm-house.  The  crushed,  stifled 
nature  effloresced  suddenly  in  the  new  warmth 
and  light;  the  face  grew  round  and  bright,  and 
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lost  its  old  wistfulness.  She  developed  day  by 
day  into  a  thousand  pretty  childish  surprises 
of  playfulness  and  affection.  Her  laugh  would 
tinkle  out  suddenly  through  the  old  rooms,  as 
though  the  bright,  sweet  nature  had  found 
freedom  at  last.  It  held  warm  depths  of  affec- 
tion, too,  and  the  little  starved,  hungry  soul 
seemed  to  feed  itself  with  soft  kisses  and  half- 
timid,  half-beseeching  embraces. 

The  child  was  some  new  life  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  farm-house,  but  more  than  all  to 
Margaret  Craith.  It  is  always  dangerous  for  a 
fine,  sensitive  soul  like  this  woman's  to  be  left 
too  much  in  any  great  stress  of  suffering  to 
its  own  griefs.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
that  in  her  desolation  Margaret  should  brood 
upon  her  own  sorrows,  but  this  little  Jessie 
Burns  drew  her  softly  out  of  herself  in  a 
thousand  little  homely  ways,  and  cares  it 
might  be,  such  as  making  over  her  old  dresses 
for  the  child,  planning  after  the  manner  of 
women  dainty  little  bonnets,  and  aprons,  and 
sacks,  and  watching  their  pretty  effects;  and 
Margaret  Craith  little  suspected  how  much 
wholesome  influence  radiated-  from  these  com- 
mon cares  and  work,  and  how  in  blessing 
others  she  was  blessed  herself — that  old  story 
that  will  always  be  new  as  our  sharpest  griefs, 
our  fiercest  temptations,  and  our  sweetest  joys 
to  each  human  soul  of  us. 

Jessie  Burns's  story  was  the  old,  sad  one  of 
orphanage  and  helplessness.  The  child's  whole 
manner  gave  evidence  of  some  native  refine- 
ment as  well  as  earty  breeding,  whose  effects 
the  hard,  coarse,  later  life  at  farmer  Hays's  had 
not  destroyed.  She  could  just  remember  the 
pleasant  home  in  the  old  country  town  where 
her  infancy  took  root,  and  the  rides  she  used 
to  take  every  day  on  her  father's  knee,  while 
the  gentle,  sweet-faced  mother  stood  smil- 
ing by. 

A  little  later  some  dreadful  change  transpired, 
which  the  child  imperfectly  comprehended. 
Her  father  died.  They — the  mother  and  Ro- 
land, the  brother  with  whom  she  used  to  chase 
butterflies  through  the  pleasant  June  fields — 
left  the  old  home  for  a  new  one  among  strang- 
ers. Nothing  ever  seemed  so  bright  after  that. 
The  mother's  smile  was  quenched  in  the  per- 
petual sadness  that  haunted  her  face — the  wolf 
stood  at  the  door.  Roland,  although  he  was 
quite  a  number  of  years  the  senior  of  his 
little  sister,  could  render  no  assistance  to  his 
mother,  for  his  whole  childhood  had  been  a 
fierce  battle  for  life,  while  death  always  seemed 
couched  like  a  lion  along  his  years — a  lion  on 
the  watch,  and  ready  to  spring  in  any  un- 
guarded moment  upon  his  prey. 
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But  at  last  the  boy's  constitution  triumphed 
over  the  extreme  delicacy  which  had  laid  its 
long  blight  upon  his  childhood,  and  then  the 
mother's  springs  of  life  failed.  She  died  sud- 
denly. Poor  little  Jessie  Burns,  telling  her 
story,  always  broke  down  here. 

The  mother's  illness  exhausted  the  last  rem- 
nants of  the  small  property  they  had  hoarded 
so  carefully.  They  were  among  strangers,  and 
when  a  farmer  from  a  long  distance  offered 
Boland  a  place  as  "  chore  boy,"  and  Mrs.  Hays 
wanted  a  little  girl  to  run  of  light  errands, 
there  was  nobody  to  interdict.  So  Roland 
went  his  way  and  his  little  broken-hearted 
sister  went  hers.  Since  that  time  she  had  not 
seen  her  brother,  nor  so  much  as  heard  whether 
he  were  among  the  living  or  the  dead. 

And  this  was  the  story  of  Jessie  Burns, 
along  which  her  tears  and  sobs  always  trailed 
so  convulsively  that  they  refrained  from  ques- 
tioning her  on  it;  and  for  the  last  four  years — 
for  the  hard,  coarse,  cruel  life  at  farmer  Hays's, 
with  the  brutal  man,  and  the  sharp,  hard 
woman,  and  the  heavy,  ignoble-natured  son — 
surely  you  can  fill  up  with  these  conditions 
given  the  picture  of  the  life  of  Jessie  Burns. 

The  plums  had  burned  in  hot  ripeness  on 
the  New  Hampshire  hills,  the  barberries  had 
twinkled  their  flames  among  "the  green  bushes 
in  the  pleasant  Summer  noons,  when  the  winds 
shook  softly  among  them,  and  the  earth  lay  in 
the  golden,  slumberous  atmosphere  enchanted 
with  its  own  beauty,  when  one  day,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  let  down  and  clothed  with 
the  glory  of  heaven,  Margaret  Craith,  standing 
at  the  window  beguiled  out  of  all  thought  of 
her  own  griefs  by  the  beauty  and  joy  of  nature, 
heard  a  quick,  passionate,  hungry  cry. 
.      "0,  Roland!  my  brother  Roland!" 

The  voice  was  that  of  Jessie  Burns,  but 
quivering  through  and  through  with  the  strong 
life  of  some  sudden  surprise  and  joy.  Won- 
dering what  it  could  mean,  Margaret  followed 
it  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  kitchen  door 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  hop-vine,  where 
she  found  the  little  girl  clinging  and  sobbing 
to  the  neck  of  her  brother. 

He  was  a  youth,  just  outside  of  his  seven- 
teenth birthday.  He  had  a  bright,  intelligent 
face,  browned  a  good  deal  with  out-door  labor; 
but  there  was  fire  in  his  eyes  and  force  about 
his  mouth,  and  he  wore  the  "army  blue"  with 
something,  Margaret  thought,  of  the  bearing 
of  the  old  knights,  "  without  fear  and  without 
reproach." 

"  It  is  my  brother  Roland,  and  this  is  aunt 
Margaret  Craith,"  said  the  child,  with  a  pretty 
awkward   attempt  at   introduction.     "She  has 


been  the  only  friend  I  have  had  since  dear 
mamma  died;  she  took  me  away  from  that 
cruel  man  and  brought  me  here,"  her  feelings 
hurrying  along  her  speech  and  making  that 
half-coherent;  and  at  last  she  broke  down  into 
a  great  passionate  cry  of  joy — poor  little  Jessie 
Burns. 

And  the  young  man  came  forward  with  the 
frank,  sun-browned  face  all  in  a  tremble. 

"  I  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  my 
poor  little  motherless  sister,"  he  said,  and  if 
that  was  all  Margaret  Craith  knew  why. 

When  the  tumult  of  surprise  and  joy  was 
over  for  the  three  they  went  into  the  house, 
and  here  Roland  Burns  told  his  story.  Life 
had  dealt  more  kindly  with  the  brave,  light- 
hearted  boy  than  with  his  fair,  shrinking  little 
sister.  The  farmer  with  whom  he  had  lived 
was  an  easy,  generous  soul,  and  treated  the 
boy  as  though  he  had  been  his  own  son. 

Roland  had  never  forgotten  his  little  orphan 
sister  Jessie,  and  had  written  repeatedly  to  her 
and  to  farmer  Hays  for  information  concerning 
the  child,  but  had  received  no  answer,  and  his 
solicitude  for  Jessie's  fate  had  been  the  one 
cloud  that  had  overshadowed  his  youth,  and 
he  had  at  last  resolved  that  the  anxiety  on  her 
account  having  become  intolerable,  he  would 
start  off  alone  in  quest  of  her. 

But  before  he  could  consummate  the  plan 
which  had  taken  possession  of  his  whole  soul, 
the  farmer's  eldest  son,  and  the"  staff  of  his 
father's  and  mother's  old  age,  had  been  drafted 
for  the  war.  Then  Roland  Burns  proved  the 
stuff  he  was  made  of,  and  insisted  on  taking 
the  young  man's  place.  So  it  was  settled  at 
last,  and  Roland  was  on  his  way  to  join  his 
regiment.  But  he  covenanted  with  himself  to 
seek  and  find,  if  it  were  possible,  the  little 
sister  around  whom,  by  day  and  by  night,  his 
thoughts  and  affections  constantly  hovered. 
With  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  he  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  tracing  Jessie  to  the  residence  of 
farmer  Hays,  and  here  his  reception  from  the 
whole  family  was  any  thing  but  of  a  cordial 
character.  At  first  each  member  sullenly  and 
obstinately  refused  to  give^him  any  informa- 
tion regarding  his  sister,  and  i£  was  not  till 
the  young  man  had  alarmed  them  by  threats 
of  at  once  appealing  to  the  law,  which,  it 
could  be  clearly  seen,  would  in  this  instance 
be  wholly  on  his  side,  that  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  least  clew  to  his  sister's  where- 
abouts, and  afterward  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find  her. 

Roland  Burns  remained  for  a  couple  of  days 
under  the  homely  old  roof  where  his  sister  had 
found  such   pleasant  shelter.     What  this  visit 
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was  to  both  of  them  perhaps  you  can  imagine. 
How  they  went  back  into  the  pleasant  boy- 
and-girl  days,  filled  with  golden  sunshine,  and 
humming  of  bees,  and  scent  of  clover!  The 
young  private,  with  his  boyish  face  and  manly 
bearing,  won  all  their  hearts.  His  gratitude 
toward  Margaret  Craith  knew  no  bounds,  and 
he  besought  her,  in  words  that  she  could  never 
forget,  not  to  forsake  his  little  sister  when  he 
should  be  lost  in  the  red  glare  of  the  awful 
war  to  which  he  was  going.  And  Margaret 
gave  the  promise  and  took  the  pledge  on  her 
own  soul.  The  last  afternoon  before  Roland 
started  he  came  suddenly  into  the  parlor  from 
a  little  walk  with  Jessie.  Margaret  sat  read- 
ing by  the  window. 

"  Miss  Craith,"  he  said,  and  stopped  sud- 
denly. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  and  she  laid  down  her 
book. 

"  I  want  you  to  gratify  a  wish,  almost  the 
dearest  of  my  heart." 

"  You  have  put  it  in  a  way  to  prevail.  I 
would  go  a  long  distance  to  do  that,  Roland," 
laughing  and  shaking  her  head  at  him  with 
the  old,  sweet  playfulness  that  once  possessed 
the  face  and  voice  of  Margaret  Craith. 

Then  it  came  out.  "A  traveling  artist  has 
just  established  himself  upon  the  green  for  a 
few  days.  I  want  you  and  Jessie  to  go  down 
and  have  your  pictures  taken  for  me." 

"Nonsense,  my  dear  boy;  take  Jessie.  I 
will  dress  her  up  nicely  for  the  sitting,  and  her 
face  will  be  enough  for  you." 

"No  it  won't,"  speaking  with  a  grave  eager- 
ness that  could  not  but  have  weight  with  its 
hearer.  "  I  want  to  carry  you  both  down 
there  to  the  battle-fields.  Sometimes  when  I 
am  tired  and  lonely  in  the  long,  hot  marches, 
sometimes  when  I  am  lying  on  the  wet  grass 
with  my  blanket  for  my  bed  and  my  knapsack 
for  a  pillow,  and  the  stars  shining  down  bright 
in  those  Southern  heavens,  I  shall  want  to 
take  out  your  picture  and  look  at  both  your 
dear  faces,  and  the  sight  will  make  me  strong 
for  the  endurance  or  the  fight  that  await  me. 
And — and,"  his  voice  shaking  and  then  strength- 
ening itself,  "if  I  should  lie  alone  wounded, 
dying  on  some  battle-field,  the  last  thing  I 
should  do  would  be  to  take  out  that  picture 
and  look  at  it,  and  then  I  should  die  easier,  it 
seems  to  me." 

Margaret  Craith  glanced  through  her  tears 
at  the  bright-brown  hair  and  thought  of  it 
lying  still  while  the  fiery  storm  of  the  battle 
went  over  it  in  wrath  and  blood,  and  she 
said — of  course  she  did — that  she  would  go. 


He  came  into  the  long,  low  building  which 
had  been. fitted  up  as  a  kind  of  temporary 
hospital — a  man  who  looked  somewhere  in 
the  middle  of  his  thirties,  a  strong,  good  face, 
brown-bearded,  and  with  eyes  which  held  at 
this  time  the  pitying  tenderness  of  a  woman  in 
them. 

The  sight  that  hailed  the  surgeon's  gaze  was 
enough  to  seize  hold  of  whatever  feeling  or 
sympathy  lay  deep  in  any  human  soul — those 
two  long  rows  of  sharp-set,  ghastly  faces — 
faces  of  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead. 

Two  days  before  the  battle  had  raged  there; 
in  a  red  hail  of  wrath,  and  blood,  and  death  it 
had  swept  down  into  the  ravine  and  up  the 
hill  and  beyond  that  into  the  green  meadows 
that  lay  dreaming  of  the  Summer  in  the  soft 
luxury  of  the  May  sunshine,  with  the  fresh 
life  of  the  tender  grasses  clothing  them  all 
over. 

But  the  fiery  storm  had  passed  over  all  and 
left  its  mark;  it  had  seared  the  grasses  and 
burned  and  broken  the  trees.  If  you  searched 
down  among  the  hollows  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  streams  you  might  come  upon  faces  turned 
up  to  the  sky  with  an  awful  look  upon  them — 
faces  of  dead  men  who  had  gone  there  to  die. 

But  the  surgeon's  work  was  with  the  living 
and  not  the  dead.  He  had  left  every  thing 
and  come  down  to  the  fresh  battle-fields  to 
work  for  the  sick  and  the  wounded  and  to 
draw  them  back  if  it  were  possible  from  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

And  as  the  surgeon's  gaze  swept  along  the 
line  of  beds  a  face  was  lifted  suddenly  from  the 
pillow — a  boyish  face,  browned  with  wind  and 
rain,  but  with  a  gray  shadow  fallen  upon  it, 
and  in  the  bright  eyes  such  a  wild  look  of 
hungry  supplication  as  drew  the  doctor  toward 
them  in  a  moment. 

"  Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you,  my 
boy?"  his  voice  soft  as  a  woman's. 

What  a  look  the  wild,  bright  eyes  flashed 
up  to  him! 

"  Yes,  doctor,  there  is  a  picture  under  my 
pillow;  my  right  arm  is  wounded  and  I  am 
not  strong  enough  to  reach  it." 

In  a  moment  the  doctor's  hand  was  under 
the  pillow.  He  drew  out  a  plain  daguerreo- 
type case,  unclasped  it,  and  held  it  before  the 
young  soldier.  A  smile  stole  over  the  sharp 
lips;  the  strange  sweetness  of  love  came  into 
the  dark  eyes. 

"  I  told  them  I  should  die  looking  at  that," 
glancing  up  with  the  smile  haunting  the  gray 
shadow  of  his  face. 

"  Who  is  it — your  mother?"  asked  the  sur- 
geon, greatly  moved. 
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"  No,  it  's  my  little  sister  and — and — "  the 
tones  sinking  down  into  a  gurgle  in  the  throat. 
The  doctor  knew  what  that  meant.  In  a 
moment  the  voice  came  out  clear  and  strong 
again.     "  Doctor,  am  I  dying?" 

It  was  no  time  for  concealment  then.  As 
though  it  were  a  visible  presence  the  doctor 
saw  death  standing  by  the  bedside. 

"Does  it  frighten  you?"  he  said,  and  with 
that  question  he  said  all. 

A  smile  of  unutterable  sweetness  answered 
him. 

"  0,  no.  I  settled  all  that  before  I  went 
into  the  last  battle.  I  know  in  whom  I  have 
trusted.     You  will  tell  them  so?" 

"Who?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"Jessie  and  Margaret  Craith.  She  will  take 
care  of  her;  she  promised  me." 

"Margaret  Craith — Margaret  Craith!"  re- 
peated the  doctor,  and  his  lips  were  white 
almost  as  those  on  whom  Death  was  breathing 
his  chill. 

"Yes;  you  will  find  their  address  on  the 
inside  of  the  case.  Raise  me  up  so  that  I  can 
look  on  them  once  more." 

It  seemed  to  the  surgeon  for  a  moment  as 
though  he  could  never  do  this,  for  the  strong 
man  was  faint  as  though  a  blow  had  struck 
him;  but  in  a  moment  he  steadied  thought  and 
pulse  and  softly  raised  up  the  dying  head,  and 
with  one  long,  lingering  gaze  the  soul  of  Roland 
Burns  went  out  and  "was  not  afraid." 

The  surgeon  laid  back  the  brown  head  on 
its  pillow,  and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 
"  A  soft-hearted  fellow,"  his  professional  breth- 
ren called  him;  "but  if  there  's  any  thing  to 
know  or  to  do  he  's  the  one  for  you,  sir." 

Then  he  took  up  the  picture.  There  were 
two  faces  there;  one  was  that  of  a  woman  with 
a  little  girl  standing  by  her  side.  The  picture 
was  clear,  though  it  possessed  no  great  artistic 
merit;  the  lady's  face  a  fine,  rare  one,  but  not 
handsome,  haunted  by  the  look  of  its  youth 
and  by  something  else  that  no  single  word 
could  reach;  the  other  a  bright,  sweet  little 
girl's  face,  nothing  more. 

The  doctor  started  and  winced  as  a  man's 
does  under  a  cruel  blow,  and  then  straightened 
himself  up  and  looked  at  the  picture  with  a 
greedy  wonder  and  joy  which  it  seemed  could 
never  be  fed  enough  with  his  gazing;  and  at 
last  he  turned  and  fumbled  under  the  cushion 
of  the  case  and  found  an  address  there  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  and  this  was  the  clew  which  Dr. 
Elisha  Armitage  had  for  two  years  been 
seeking. 

The    snows    still    lay    in    dark    gullies    and 


ravines  among  the  New  Hampshire  hills  when 
Dr.  Elisha  Armitage  sat  by  one  of  the  front 
windows  of  the  farm-house  with  Margaret 
Craith  by  his  side.  Such  a  sweet,  tremulous 
joy  pervaded  the  woman's  face  that  it  seemed 
to  have  gone  back  into  its  early  teens. 

"  Margaret,  little  Margaret,  for  whom  my 
heart  has  so  long  gone  seeking,  thank  God!" 
said  the  doctor. 

And  Margaret  Craith  answered,  "  We  must 
do  that  with  our  whole  lives,  Elisha,"  and  her 
voice  made  a  sweet  tune  of  the  homely,  old- 
fashioned  name. 

And  as  these  two  had  made  a  covenant  be- 
tween themselves  that  the  past  should  be 
closed  and  locked  up  with  the  silence  of  the 
grave  for  both  of  them,  so  I  will  not  open  its 
dark  paths  along  these  pages.  Suffice  it  that 
the  brother,  who  should  have  been  Margaret's 
best  friend  after  the  death  of  their  father,  had 
proved  her  bitterest  foe.  He  had  not  only 
defrauded  her  of  her  rightful  inheritance  in 
the  property,  but  he  had,  from  purely-personal 
and  selfish  motives,  opposed  her  betrothal  with 
Elisha  Armitage. 

When  his  disapproval,  however,  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  separating,  he  coolly  set  to  work  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  the  man  and  woman 
in  each  other.  It  was  not  singular  that  the 
man  succeeded  to  a  degree,  as  neither  the  doc- 
tor nor  Margaret  suspected  the  active  malig- 
nity of  her  brother,  and  a  mutual  misunder- 
standing had  resulted  in  separation. 

The  development  of  a  train  of  circumstances 
had,  however,  disclosed  the  whole  plot  to  Dr. 
Armitage  after  Margaret's  brother  had  dis- 
appeared from  his  country  to  escape  the  pen- 
alty of  the  laws  he  had  violated. 

"  How  wonderful  it  seems  that  that  little 
picture  should  have  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing you  to  me.  I  am  sure  my  care  for  Jessie 
Burns  has  had  its  own  exceeding  great  reward," 
said  Margaret  Craith,  her  voice  shaken  up  with 
happy  tears. 

"  It  was  like  you,  Margaret,  my  little  Mar- 
garet," said  Dr.  Armitage. 

"And,  Elisha,  you  know  what  I  promised 
that  poor,  dear  fellow  before  he  left  us?  I 
must  keep  the  child  always." 

"  We  will  keep  her  together  tenderly  and 
fondly  as  we  would  our  own,  and  to  both  of 
us  she  shall  be  our  own  little  Jessie,  the  child 
and  darling  of  the  home  that  is  soon  to  be," 
answered  Dr.  Elisha  Armitage. 


Unrighteous    gain    destroys    millions,    but 
never  makes  one  man  permanently  prosperous. 
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TTELL  you  what  it  is,  Augusta,  you  must 
get  out  more.  It  would  make  a  well  per- 
son ill  to  be  always  mewed  up  in  the  house. 
It  would  kill  me." 

Augusta's  lip  quivered,  and  she  involunta- 
rily clasped  her  hand  as  if  to  protect  herself. 
She  had  been  an  invalid  for  years,  and  there 
was  no  time  by  night  or  day  when  she  was 
quite  free  from  pain  and  its  consequent  debil- 
ity. But  she  was  not  one  to  easily  succumb 
even  to  illness.  Every  inch  of  the  ground 
gained  by  the  disease  was  resolutely  contested, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  social  life  were  given 
up  one  by  one  when  the  feeble  grasp  could  no 
longer  hold  them.  She  laid  down  her  arms  in 
no  single  instance  till  thoroughly  conquered, 
and  persisted  in  doing  for  herself  and  others 
all  that  her  slender  strength  made  possible. 

On  the  morning  in  question  she  had  been 
able  to  go  through  her  accustomed  duties,  and 
had  just  returned  from  a  short  ride  when  the 
door  opened  and  a  lady  acquaintance  came  in. 
Augusta  was  glad  to  welcome  her.  Very  often 
when  she  sank  exhausted  into  her  chair  by  the 
window  and  looked  out  upon  the  vigorous  life 
and  activity  in  the  streets  she  felt  a  longing 
that  can  not  be  put  into  words  for  bodily 
strength.  Not  ease  from  pain;  she  could  bear 
that  cheerfully  if  with  it  she  might  have  the 
power  to  go  out  among  her  fellows  and  share 
with  them  the  labors  and  enjoyments  of  every- 
day existence.  The  old  prayer  for  patience 
and  content,  which  had  been  offered  so  many, 
viany  times  was  yet  upon  her  lips  when  her 
friend  entered,  fresh  from  a  long,  bracing  walk, 
with  the  hue  of  health  on  her  round  cheek 
and  its  buoyancy  in  every  muscle  of  her 
frame. 

"  I  have  come  on  purpose  to  scold  you, 
Augusta,"  she  said,  as  she  seated  herself  com- 
fortably. "  Somebody  has  got  to  do  it,  and 
your  husband  and  friends  have  done  nothing  but 
humor  you  for  years.  Now,  do  n't  you  think 
you  would  be  better  if  you  exercised  more?" 

"  I  take  all  the  exercise  I  can,  Ellinor.  I 
was  obliged  to  lie  down  twice  before  I  got  my 
room  in  order  this  morning." 

"  But  you  must  not  notice  every  little  bad 
feeling  that  you  have.  That  is  the  way  to  get 
sick.  I  should  be  as  bad  as  you  are  if  I  sat 
down  and  brooded  over  every  ache." 

Augusta  could  not  help  smiling.  She  knew 
very  well  that  only  the  ordinary  pain  which 
she    was    that    moment    enduring    would    be 


enough  to  frighten  her  inexperienced  friend 
into  hysterics,  but  she  only  said  pleasantly, 
"Suppose  we  start  a  more  entertaining  subject. 
How  did  you  enjoy  the  boating  excursion?" 

"  0,  never  mind  that.  I  came  on  purpose  to 
try  and  get  you  out  among  folks.  I  think  it 
is  positively  a  sin  for  you  to  hide  such  talents 
as  yours  under  a  bushel.  You  ought  to  get 
out  to  the  evening  meetings.  The  attendance 
is  so  small  that  our  minister  is  quite  discour- 
aged. You  would  feel  more  interest  in  the 
Church  if  you  were  more  active." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  go,  Ellinor,  if  I  could." 

"  Mrs.  Blake  says  she  thinks  it  would  do 
you  good.  So  does  Mrs.  Ellis.  And  Dr.  Pillog 
says  your  doctor  is  famous  for  keeping  folks 
ill.     He  thinks  you  ought  to  exert  yourself." 

"  He  does  not  attend  me,  and  the  ladies  you 
mention  are  strangers.  They  are  scarcely  com- 
petent judges." 

"Well,  every  body  thinks  the  same;  that  is, 
a  great  many  people  do." 

"  I  am  sorry,  Ellinor,  that  my  whole  life,  my 
habits,  my  evident  suffering  and  debility,  and 
all  that  I  say  in  regard  to  it,  only  serve  to 
make  up  one  gigantic  lie." 

"Bless  me,  Augusta!  How  strong  your 
language  is!" 

"  But  not  stronger  than  your  idea  of  my 
hypocrisy.  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  must  suf- 
fer all  this  chastening  from  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  without  being  reproached  in  addition  for 
what  I  can  not  help?  Must  I  get  up  a  labored 
defense  for  the  sin  of  being  helpless?  Why  do 
you  not  go  and  tell  Harvey  Curtis  to  use  the 
arm  he  lost  in  battle?  He  can  do  it  as  easily 
as  I  can  use  the  powers  which  God  has  taken 
from  me.  You  do  not  mean  to  be  impertinent, 
Ellinor.  I  dare  say  you  may  have  imagined 
yourself  performing  some  duty  in  thus  discuss- 
ing afflictions  of  which,  I  thank  God,  you  are 
as  ignorant  as  a  babe." 

"  But  may  not  a  person  imagine  they  have 
lost  their  health  when  they  have  n't?" 

"  I  can  only  speak  for  myself.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  for  me  to  believe  that  I  get  as 
correct  an  idea  of  what  I  personally  endure  as 
any  outsider." 

Ellinor  was  silenced,  and  soon  left  her  friend 
to  think  over  what  had  been  said.  It  was  not 
exactly  calculated  to  soften  the  hardships  of 
her  lot;  there  was  not  much  courage  to  be 
gathered  from  it.  So  Augusta  thought  as,  con- 
scious of  her  own  efforts  to  suffer  cheerfully, 
her  heart  went  out  to  the  thousands  of  inva- 
lids all  over  the  world  who  had  more  than 
herself  to  bear,  and  who  many  of  them  had 
far  less  of  human  sympathy. 
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Perhaps  it  can  not  be  proved  to  any  body's 
satisfaction  that  invalids  are  a  particularly 
enviable  class.  There  are  people  who  tell  ns 
that  no  such  thing  as  chronic  disease  can  exist; 
that  its  continuance  in  the  "no  better,  no 
worse "  state  is  a  sham  and  an  impossibility. 
Listening  to  their  statement  of  the  case,  and 
their  profound  philosophical  deductions  there- 
from, we  soon  see  that  invalids,  with  their  pale 
faces  and  drooping  figures,  are  the  most  absurd 
hypocrites  in  the  universe. 

Absurd,  because  that  any  pretense  which 
shuts  one  off  from  all  the  rich  enjoyments  of 
life  and  never  stops  doing  it  is  the  most  ridicu- 
lous of  deceptions,  being  without  any  discov- 
erable reason.  For,  supposing  the  suffering  to 
be  only  a  pretense,  and  that,  in  the  language 
commonly  used,  "the  apparent  invalid  is  as 
well  as  any  body,"  can  any  body  tell  why  the 
pitiable  deceit  is  persisted  in?  What  compen- 
sating power  is  there  in  long  years  of  seclu- 
sion and  privation  for  the  absence  of  all  that 
makes  life  desirable  or  endurable? 

My  pen  aches  to  spice  into  my  reflections 
here  a  little  hint  as  to  the  heavenly  loveliness  of 
charity;  but  as  nobody  would  pay  the  slightest 
attention  to  it,  I  oblige  the  little  diamond  nib 
to  defer  to  my  stronger  judgment  and  "put 
ahead"  to  note  down  other  thoughts.  Shut- 
ting out  the  indifferent  outsiders,  we  iyivalids 
will  have  a  chat  with  each  other. 

Our  name  is  legion,  for  we  are  many.  We 
will  not  reckon  as  belonging  to  our  ranks  the 
multitudes  of  women  who  are  never  very  well, 
never  able  to  attempt  deeds  of  kindness  or  ac- 
tive usefulness,  though  they  exhibit  a  marvel- 
ous strength  in  "doing"  fashionable  life.  They 
are  not  invalids  yet,  though  the  most  of  them 
will  be. 

The  real  invalid  is  a  sick  person,  and  it  don't 
make  the  matter  pleasant  to  her  that  she  has 
been  ill  so  long  that  every  body  about  her  has 
become  used  to  it.  She  will  never  really  enjoy 
the  careless  glances  that  view  the  changes  in 
her  condition,  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  the  suc- 
ceeding deathly  weakness  and  nervous  pros- 
tration, and  even  the  partial  convalescence, 
very  much  as  they  look  upon  the  alternations 
of  cloud  and  sunlight  upon  a  Summer  sky. 
The  sickness  which  has  become  an  old  story  to 
others,  which  only  serves,  like  the  weather,  to 
furnish  a  topic  of  careless  remark  or  inquiry, 
is  always  a  fresh  experience  to  the  invalid 
herself. 

The  shattered  nerves  but  become  more  ex- 
quisitely sensible  of  torture  as  the  days  pass 
wearily  on ;  and  the  sleepless  nights,  dragging 
their  slow,  hopeless   hours   one   after  another, 


do  not  become  enjoyable  by  repetition.  The 
most  unsympathizing  bosom  would  be  filled 
with  gentle  pity  if  the  protracted  agony  could 
be  understood  without  an  experience  of  it. 

But  it  can  't.  No  one  but  the  Infinite,  ever- 
merciful  God,  my  afflicted  sister-invalid,  knows 
what  you  so  heroically  endure.  I  say  heroic- 
ally, because  there  is  more  real  heroism  in  our 
sick  rooms  than  on  our  battle-fields.  The 
enthusiasm,  the  fancied  glory  which  leads 
bravely  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth  is  a  tran- 
sient emotion,  and,  indeed,  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  nobler  feeling  which  nerves 
itself  for  the  patient  endurance  of  long  and 
inevitable  suffering.  It  is  heroism  that  will 
never  be  chronicled  on  earth.  It  will  occasion 
no  peans  of  earthly  praise,  no  triumphant 
songs  of  rejoicing.  But  it  is  all  registered 
above.  It  has  an  undying,  never-forgotten 
record  in  the  immortal  literature  of  heaven. 
How  many  who  seem  unaware  of  its  existence, 
though  they  are  daily  spectators  of  it,  will  be 
astonished  to  read  the  beautiful  details  up 
yonder!  The  lowly  spirit's  triumph  over  sor- 
row and  pain  will  take  on  a  new  aspect  when 
seen  by  the  purified  vision. 

Well,  because  no  one  but  God  knows  the 
real  state  of  things,  it  is  best  to  say  as  little 
as  possible  to  any  one  else  about  it.  We  can 
tell  him  every  thing.  He  won't  tire  of  the 
subject.  And  after  we  have  told  him  how 
weak,  and  sick,  and  miserable  we  are  we 
have  n't  got  to  prove  it.  And  0,  what  rich 
sustaining  grace  he  will  give  in  return  for  our 
confidence!  We  soon  find  that  we  can  bear  all 
things  through  Christ  strengthening  us. 

There  is  a  very  common  mistake  made  by 
invalids.  We  are  apt  to  believe  that  those 
about  us  who  can  enter  heartily  into  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  who  eat,  sleep,  and  digest  tran- 
quilly, who  go  out  and  come  in  at  their  own 
pleasure,  etc.,  must  have  some  sense  of  what 
we  are  suffering,  and  that  they  ought  to  feel  a 
sad  concern  for  us.  We  have  a  feeling  that 
our  manifest  suffering  should  somehow  tone 
down  their  merry  songs  and  laughter.  In 
short,  we  think  they  ought  to  pity  us,  and  are 
a  heartless  set  because  they  do  n't.  My  dear 
Mary  Ann  Dyspepsia  or  Phoebe  Spine  Disease, 
let  me  tell  you  to  give  up  all  that.  Accustom 
yourselves  to  expect  nothing,  for  nothing  you 
will  verily  get.  Once  in  a  thousand  days  you 
may  find  a  person  whose  heart  wells  over  with 
sympathy,  who  will  be  interested  in  your  sor- 
rowful story,  who  would  be  glad  to  bear  a 
portion  of  your  heavy  burden  for  you;  but 
the  majority  of  people  feel  no  especial  interest 
in    you.     Just  while   your  piteous   story  falls 
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upon  their  ears  their  faces  may  be  a  trifle 
elongated  into  a  semblance  of  commiseration; 
they  utter  the  expected  condolence  very  credit- 
ably; but  directly  you  hear  their  voices  in 
careless  laughter  or  light  repartee  as  they 
pass  on  to  more  pleasing  associations.  The 
whole  affair  has  lingered  in  their  minds  about 
as  long  as  water  would  stay  in  a  coarse  sieve. 

Now,  we  have  no  right  to  blame  such  people. 
We  are  ourselves  at  fault.  We  have  been 
trying  to  get  from  them  an  article  that  they 
do  n't  keep.  No  one  thinks  of  applying  to  a 
grocer  for  a  supply  of  rare  laces  and  velvets. 
The  goods  are  not  in  his  line  of  business.  And 
we  ought  to  know  better  than  to  call  for  sym- 
pathy— pure,  heaven-born  sympathy — where 
there  is  no  sign  of  its  being  kept.  Especially 
foolish  are  we  when,  close  at  hand,  near  enough 
for  us  to  reach  its  healing  waters,  is  the  divine 
fountain  of  sympathy  and  consolation.  We  have 
not  to  entreat  for  a  portion,  for  the  compassion- 
ate tenderness  of  the  Savior  is  offered  to  us.  We 
can  take  our  case  directly  to  him  and  spread  it 
all  out  to  his  view.  We  are  sure  there  will  be 
no  rebuff,  no  coldness  shown  us.  The  sorrowing 
disciples  of  John,  when  they  had  buried  their 
martyred  master,  did  n't  tell  their  grief  to  the 
careless  people  about  them.  "  They  went  and 
told  Jesus." 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  should  not 
pour  our  trials  into  indifferent  ears.  The  in- 
evitable pains  are  magnified  to  ourselves  by 
constantly  dwelling  upon  them.  Our  lot  looks 
harder  to  bear  after  we  have  eloquently  por- 
trayed it  to  another.  We  have  missed  the 
hearer's  heart,  but  we  have  touched  our  own. 
We  have  quickened  its  morbid  sense  of  depri- 
vation, and  we  have  got  no  remedial  balm  to 
soothe  the  added  sensitiveness.  The  listener  is 
glad  to  get  away  from  us  to  pleasanter  things. 
How  much  better  at  first  to  accept  the  sweet 
invitation,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden."  "Casting  all  our  cares 
upon  him,"  because  "  he  careth  for  us." 

It  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  think  of  some  of 
the  evils  from  which  our  forced  seclusion  is  a 
safe  shield.  It  keeps  one  out  of  bad  company. 
We  have  but  little  experience  of  gossip  and 
scandal,  or  of  what  is  harder  to  bear  than 
neuralgia,  the  endless  discussion  of  fashionable 
dress.  Our  hair  has  n't  got  to  be  twisted  into 
the  abominable  patterns  to  which  our  well 
sisters  succumb;  twisted  till  every  hair  loses 
its  hold  of  the  idea  at  its  roots,  and  one  feels 
as  brainless  as  one  looks.  And  after  being 
laboriously,  though  faultlessly,  "got  up"  at 
last,  we  have  not  to  endure  the  weary  panto- 
mime   of    either   paying    or   receiving    genteel 


calls.  We  have  n't  got  to  hear  operatic  noises 
except  when  pain  forces  them  from  our  own 
lips,  and,  better  still,  our  consciences  do  n't 
accuse  us  of  praising  them.  Those  cannibals 
of  society,  backbiters,  overlook  us  altogether. 
Nobody  expects  us  to  give  suppers  to  the  rich 
instead  of  sweet  morsels  of  charity  to  Christ's 
poor.  Who  ever  comes  to  us  to  contrive  inno- 
cent amusements  for  the  children  of  the  devil 
in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  children  of  the 
Lord?  Then  there  are  sick-room  pleasures. 
We  have  books.  None  of  us  are  quite  deso- 
late if  we  can  enjoy  reading.  It  is  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  pain  which  can  obtain  the  con- 
trol of  our  powers  if  we  bring  to  oppose  it  the 
strong,  earnest  thoughts  that  live  and  glow 
upon  the  printed  page.  Thought  is  the  aliment 
of  the  spirit.  It  is  this  that  enables  us  to 
"  suffer  and  grow  strong."  The  weary  body 
may  droop  and  decay,  while  the  mind,  grow- 
ing all  the  time,  is  getting  ready  to  compre- 
hend the  mysteries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  to  join  in  the  studies  of  the  angels. 

There  is  a  thought  which  is  pleasant  to 
some  people,  though  I  can  't  say  I  ever  got 
any  comfort  out  of  it.  Chronic  sufferers  gen- 
erally outlive  their  compeers.  Ah,  the  multi- 
tudes of  well  people  who  have  gone  down  sud- 
denly to  their  graves  since  we  first  knew  that 
we  must  never  again  feel  the  luxury  of  health! 
It  is  the  well  people  who  die. 

But  none  the  less  certain  is  our  approach  to 
the  dark  valley.  For  a  little  while  the  master 
chastens  us,  but  with  everlasting  mercy  he 
will  gather  us.  Eternal  life  is  the  great  prize 
before  us.  We  do  not  need  health  to  gain 
that,  but  however  we  may  suffer,  whatever 
sorrows  may  discourage  us,  our  feeble  step, 
guided  by  Infinite  Love,  may  keep  pace  with 
the  strongest  traveler  by  the  way. 
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When  men  cease  to  be  faithful  to  their  God, 
he  who  expects  to  find  them  so  to  each  other 
will  be  much  disappointed.  The  primitive  sin- 
cerity will  accompany  the  primitive  piety  in 
her  flight  from  the  earth,  and  then  interest 
will  succeed  conscience  in  the  regulation  of 
human  conduct,  till  one  man  can  not  trust 
another  further  than  he  holds  him  by  that  tie; 
hence,  by  the  way,  it  is  that,  although  many 
are  infidels  themselves,  yet  few  choose  to  have 
their  families  and  dependents  such;  as  judging, 
and  rightly  judging,  that  true  Christians  are 
the  only  persons  to  be  depended  on  for  the  exact 
discharge  of  their  social  duties. — Bishop  Home. 
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PEACE. 

He  said  't  was  because  you  were  good,  mother, 

That  God  took  all  who  were  such. 
Harry  thinks  we  might  get  you  back  again 

BY    FELICIA    H  .    ROSS. 

If  we  asked  God  very  much! 
But  why  do  n't  you  speak  when  I  speak? 

Infold  me  in  thine  arms,  0,  fair-browed  Peace, 

And  let  me  slumber  'neath  thy  swaying  wings; 

Why  do  n't  you  come  to  us  now 

Calm  my  quick  pulses,  let  this  fever  cease 

To  hear  us  say  our  prayers  at  night, 

To  drink  unpityingly  my  being's  springs. 

And  to  kiss  us  upon  the  brow? 

Behold,  I  've  sought  thee  vainly  far  and  wide, 

Old  nurse  cries,  and  says  to  Minnie, 

By  mine  own  hearth-stone,  and  in  foreign  lands, 

That  with  you  she  soon  shall  meet, 

Where  foaming  sea-waves  lash  the  yellow  sands, 

For  night  after  night  on  the  candle 

And  in  deep  forests  where  aromas  hide, 

Is  a  little  winding-sheet. 

And  bird-songs  quaver  through  the  arcades  dim 

I  'd  rather  that  you  come  back  to  us 

Faintly,  like  fragments  of  an  angel's  hymn. 

And  live  as  you  used  to  do; 

Often  when  weary  down  beside  some  rill 

But  if  Minnie  is  going  to  see  you, 

Among  the  sweet-breathed  violets  I  've  lain, 

0,  mother,  may  I  go  too? 

While  hawthorn  blossoms,  lovingly  and  still, 

The  morning  you  spoke  to  us  all  last, 

Fell  on  my  brow  and  lips  like  fragrant  rain, 

When  you  kissed  us  each  and  blessed, 

Filling  my  sun-browned  hands  with  wreaths  like  snow, 

You  said,  as  I  was  the  eldest, 

I  've  dreamed  I  felt  thy  hand  upon  my  heart; 

I  should  also  be  the  best. 

But  when  sleep's  mystic  portals  flew  apart, 

And  indeed,  I  try  to  be  good,  mother, 

Far  o'er  the  mountain  heard  thee  chanting  low, 

Since  you  went  'neath  that  cold  gray  stone. 

And,  binding  my  worn  sandals  to  my  feet, 

Won't  you  come  back  and  see  how  good  I  am? 

Followed   through  the  parched  noon  with  footsteps 

0,  mother,  come  home!  come  home! 

fleet. 

Fierce  storms  have  beaten  on  me,  flaming  swords 

-**" 

Of  lightning  flashed  from  zenith  to  the  ground, 

The  winds  struck  their  rude  harps  in  angry  chords, 

FATHER  TIME. 

Tumultuous  thunders  heaved  and  crashed  around. 

Affrighted  and  dismayed,  I  sought  thee  yet, 
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With  dripping  tresses  trailing  my  pale  cheeks, 

Threading  dark  glens  and  scaling  mountain  peaks, 

Father  Time,  with  his  centuries  on  his  brow, 

Till  on  this  dreamy  Autumn  night  we  've  met. 

Glides  along 

Dear  Peace,  I  've  grown  so  weary  in  thy  quest, 

As  lithe  and  hale  as  in  youth  I  trow, 

Sing  me  a  lullaby  that  I  may  rest. 

Ever  strong; 

0,  blessed  angel,  lave  my  poor,  bruised  feet 
With  healing  waters,  gather  in  thy  palms 
So  cool  mine  own  so  scorched  with  heat, 

Through  night,  through  day  untired  he  goes, 

Nor  courting  friends,  nor  fearing  foes, 
Was  never  known  his  eyes  to  close, 

And  swathe  me  in  thy  pleasant  calms, 

Father  Time,  and  thus  goes  he. 

That,  leaning  my  head  on  thee,  I  may  sleep, 

Father  Time,  each  joy  doth  bring  to  me 

And  feel  beneath  my  temples  thy  heart  leap 

And  to  thee, 

In  strong  pulsations,  while  thy  loving  arms 

Each  heart  must  own  his  hand  is  free, 

Embrace  and  shelter  me  from  earthly  harms. 

All  agree; 
He  brings  the  happy  hour  to  woo, 

He  brings  the  bride  so  fair  to  view, 

THE  DEAD  MOTHER. 

The  feast,  the  dance,  and  bridal  too, 
Father  Time,  and  thus  doth  he. 

Father  Time  takes  again  each  joy  he  brings, 

Why  are  you  lying  there,  mother, 

Under  that  cold  gray  stone, 

'T  is  all  one; 

Always  out  in  the  wind  and  rain, 

The  brightest  hours,  the  darkest,  all  have  wings, 

Lying  so  still  and  lone? 

And  are  gone; 

Little  Minnie  is  very  sick, 

He  steals  the  bloom  of  the  beauteous  bride, 

On  her  lip  lies  the  gathering  foam; 

And  youth,  and  health,  and  strength  beside, 

Why  do  n't  you  come  and  mind  her  now? 

And  swamps  us  in  death's  shoreless  tide, 

0,  mother,  come  home!  come  home! 

Father  Time,  and  thus  doth  he. 

Harry  and  I  ere  we  fell  asleep 

Father  Time,  ah  neglect  not,  happy  youth; 

Last  night  in  our  cradle  bed, 

Mark  his  voice; 

Were  trying  to  think  what  they  meant  by  it 

His  every  word  is  ripe  with  truth, 

When  they  told  us  you  were  dead. 

Wisdom  choice; 

When  we  asked  our  father  he  answered, 

With  him  keep  step  and  onward  wend, 

The  knowledge  would  come  with  years; 

And  he  will  prove  a  priceless  friend, 

But  his  hands  were  clasped  before  his  face, 

But  linger,  woes  thy  heart  shall  rend, 

And  under  them  fell  big  tears. 

Father  Time,  and  thus  goes  he. 
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YOU  would  hardly  have  thought  it  a  June 
day,  so  surlily  did  the  rain  dash  against  the 
■window  panes,  and  the  raw,  sour  air  crowd  itself 
in  at  every  crevice.  In  widow  Selton's  cottage 
there  was  a  small  fire  in  the  old  Franklin  stove, 
winking  its  dozy  eyes,  and  burning  as  cau- 
tiously as  if  it  knew  the  wood  it  ate  had  all  to 
be  paid  for  by  one  pair  of  slender  hands. 

Widow  Selton's  rheumatic  feet  were  carefully 
wrapped  in  flannels  and  placed  upon  a  cush- 
ioned stool  before  the  stove.  An  old  broche 
shawl  was  drawn  over  her  shoulders.  A  bunch 
of  fresh  flowers,  snatched  in  out  of  the  rain, 
some  good,  cheery  books,  and  the  old  Bible 
were  on  her  stand  within  reach.  But  all  in 
vain  the  thousand  careful  touches  of  a  deft, 
kindly  hand,  eking  out  the  small  comfort  of  the 
plain,  little  room.  There  were  two  things  the 
invalid  seldom  forgot.  She  had  been  rich  and 
was  poor  now,  and,  somehow,  things  were 
shockingly  out  of  joint.  Mary  Selton,  owner 
of  the  aforesaid  slender,  workful  hands,  was 
getting  ready  to  go  out. 

"Why,  Mary,  you  mustn't  go  out  in  the 
storm;  you  '11  get  your  death." 

"  0  no,  mother,  't  won't  hurt  me.  This  old 
hood  and  shawl  '11  keep  me  dry." 

"I  hate  to  have  you  wear  those  old  things, 
Mary;  they  look  so." 

"1  know;  but  I  can  't  afford  to  spoil  my  hat. 
0,  I  shall  make  a  splendid  appearance.  See, 
mother,"  giving  her  hood  a  comical  turn  and 
her  face  a  prinking  twist.  Mrs.  Selton  was 
obliged  to  smile,  but  her  face  lengthened  again 
the  next  moment. 

"  You  '11  get  your  feet  wet,  Mary." 

"No,  mother;  see!  I  've  taken  passage  in 
Bob's  old  rubber  boots.  Good  fit,  ar'  n't  they?" 
laughingly. 

"Poor  boy!"  sighed  the  mother,  "he'll  never 
wear  them  again." 

A  pang  shot  through  the  girl's  heart,  but 
there  was  no  abatement  of  the  outer  sunshine. 

"You  must  be  real  nice  and  comfortable  while 
I  'm  gone,  mother.  I  would  n't  leave  you,  but 
Mrs.  Congdon  's  so  particular.  If  I  let  the  rain 
keep  me  from  giving  the  lesson  I  may  lose  the 
scholar,  and  we  can  't  afford  that,  you  know. 
There  's  that  new  book  Mrs.  Gale  sent  you — 
it  '11  fill  up  the  time  so  nicely  to-day.  How 
good  our  Father  is" — lowering  her  voice 
slightly — "to  let  you  keep  your  eyesight  so," 
smoothing  back  the  thin,  iron-gray  hair,  and 
giving  a  tuck  of  kindness  here  and  there  to  her 


mother's  wrappings.  Her  sunniness  was  lost 
on  the  poor,  querulous  woman,  however. 

"Do  n't  stay  longer  than  you  can  help,  Mary. 
I  shall  be  so  lonesome.  Poor  Bobert!  I  can't 
get  him  out  of  my  mind.  To  think  of  his  be- 
ing starved  to  death  by  those  miserable  rebels. 
I  could  have  borne  it  if  he  'd  been  killed  at 
once." 

The  pain  came  into  the  young  girl's  face  now, 
bringing  the  white  lines  about  her  close-shut 
mouth. 

"Mother,  you  must  n't  speak  of  that;  it  kills 
me;  it  hurts  my  faith,"  every  feature  tense  and 
old  with  pain. 

"0,  if  mother  would  only  be  patient  and 
cheerful,"  moaned  Mary  Selton,  drawing  her  old 
shawl  closely  about  her  and  bending  her  head 
to  keep  the  rain  out  of  her  face.  "  0  my  Fa- 
ther!"'raising  her  head  again,  forgetful  of  the 
rain,  in  the  cold,  heavy  drops  that  were  falling 
on  her  sore  young  heart.  God  heard  the  sob. 
He  alone  knew  its  bitterness. 

Mrs.  Colonel  Congdon  threw  herself  back 
among  the  sofa  pillows  in  a  petulant  way,  cov- 
ering her  face  with  her  hands.  Willful,  vexed 
tears  stole  between  her  damty,  white  fingers, 
greatly  to  the  worriment  of  patient,  fussy  aunt 
Charity. 

"Well  now,  Cassie,  I  would  n't  take  on  so," 
began  the  thin,  apologetic,  little  voice.  "W'hat 
does  George  write,  any  way?  though  I  s'poscl 
ought  n't  to  be  prying  into  other  folks's  busi- 
ness." 

"  Why,  he  is  n't  coming  home — nobody  knows 
when,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Congdon.  "He  might  get 
a  furlough  if  he  'd  try;  I  know  he  might.  Other 
men  do.  The  Forty-Seventh  is  n't  going  to  be 
mustered  out  as  soon  as  he  expected,  and  he 
thinks  he  's  got  to  stay  down  there  and  take 
care  of  the  men.  I  do  think  it's  too  bad.  He 
knows  I  was  depending  on  him  to  take  me  to 
Saratoga  this  Summer.  I  never  do  set  my 
heart  on  any  thing  but  I  get  disappointed." 

Aunt  Charity  always  felt  it  her  duty  to  act 
the  comforter,  and  sometimes  she  stumbled  into 
an  odd  way  of  putting  things. 

"It  is  too  bad  in  George,"  lapsing  into  her 
normal,  knitting  condition.  "Men  will  be  just 
so  thoughtless,  though.  Now,  there  's  many  of 
'em  '11  never  come  home  at  all — though  I  do  n't 
know  's  they  're  to  blame  for  getting  killed — 
poor  fellows!  George  always  was  a  queer  boy. 
He  isn't  much  like  Colonel  Swell.  You  do  n't 
catch  him  staying  down  there  to  take  care  of 
his  men." 

"I  would  n't  have  such  a  selfish  strut  as  that 
Colonel  Swell,"  broke   in   Mrs.  Congdon   indig- 
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nantly.  "I  would  n't  have  such  a  husband. 
Of  course  George  ought  to  take  care  of  his 
men.  But  then" — relapsing  into  her  sense  of 
disappointment  again,  "I  'm  always" — 

There  was  a  sudden  burst  into  the  room  of  a 
wee  embodiment  of  impulsive  energy,  in  the 
form  of  a  petted  seven-years-old. 

"0,  mamma!  say,  mamma!  do  just  please 
help  me  get  the  United  States  together.  Come, 
mamma,  do  it  once  and  then  I  '11  know  how," 
emptying  her  apron  load  of  blocks  at  her  moth- 
er's feet. 

"  I  can  't  be  bothered  now,  Cora.  I  'm  think- 
ing of  something  else.  Take  your  blocks  back 
to  your  room." 

The  child's  lips  protruded  quiveringly.  There 
were  ominous  indications  of  a  storm.  Aunt 
Charity's  knitting-needles  were  gradually  reined 
up.  Her  spectacles  deliberately  took  position 
on  her  nose.  "  Bring  your  blocks  here,  Cotie. 
May  be  auntie  can  reconstruct  for  you.  She  's 
been  out  o'  g'ogr'phy  a  good  while,  but  I  guess 
she  can  manage  it  about  as  well  as  the  folks 
do  at  Washington,"  smiling  through  her  glasses, 
in  the  child's  face,  as  though  her  pleasantry 
was  appreciated.  It  was  felt,  if  not  understood. 
There  was  a  sudden  clearing  off,  and  aunt 
Charity  was  soon  down  beside  the  little  chick, 
making  her  laugh  merrily  over  her  funny  re- 
marks and  funnier  geography. 

"Why,  auntie,  Michigan  do  n't  go  down 
there;  it  belongs  up  here  among  the  lakes. 
See!     Florida  goes  in  that  place." 

"If  I'd  'a'  been  making  it  I'd  'a'  pinched 
Michigan  up  a  little  and  tucked  it  in  there." 

"Cora,"  said  Mrs.  Congdon,  glancing  at  her 
watch,  "it  's  time  for  your  music  lesson.  I 
wonder  why  Mary  Selton  do  n't  come.  Seems 
to  me  she 's  getting  very  careless  lately.  I 
shall  have  to  get  another  teacher  for  you." 

"Why,  mamma,  what  are  you  talking  about? 
Just  see  how  it  rains!  I  won't  have  another 
teacher  any  way.     Miss  Selton  's  the  goodest" — 

"Be  still,  Cora!  You'll  do  as  I  tell  you.  I 
say  she  is  getting  careless  about  the  lessons." 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  aunt  Charity.  "I  s'pose 
she  might  be  more  particular.  She  has  n't  any 
thing  else  to  do — only  to  take  care  of  her  sick 
mother,  and  provide  and  see  to  every  thing. 
Of  course  she  ought  to  attend  to  the  lessons, 
rain  or  shine;  it's  all  they  have  to  keep  them 
from  starving." 

Somehow  Mrs.  Congdon  found  it  necessary  to 
clear  her  throat  and  readjust  her  pillows  before 
proceeding. 

"I  do  n't  mind  her  being  late  now  and  then 
so  much  as  I  do  her — her  airs.  She  never 
seems  inclined   to   observe  the  distinctions  of 


society  at  all — holds  up  her  head  as  if  she  were 
as  good  as  any  body." 

The  little  girl  had  risen  from  the  floor,  and 
taken  a  most  unchildlike  attitude — facing  her 
mother — her  slight  form  trembling,  her  large 
eyes  dilated  and  flashing;  she  had  her  father's 
eyes  as  well  as  will. 

"And  so  she  is;  she's  gooder 'n  any  body. 
I  love  her,  and  God  does,  too.  He  likes  poor 
folks  every  bit  as  good  as  he  does  rich  ones. 
Any  body  that  belongs  to  the  Church  had  bet- 
ter think  as  he  does  about  that.  My  papa 
does.  He  says  he  an't  one  bit  better  'n  when 
he  was  'Squire  Morris's  errand  boy." 

"Cora  Congdon,  you  gather  up  your  blocks 
and  go  right  straight  to  your  room,  and  do  n't 
you  ever  let  me  hear  another  such  saucy  word 
from  your  lips!" 

"I  'm  sorry  you  have  so  much  to  bother  you, 
Cassie,"  sympathized  aunt  Charity.  "Wonder 
if  you  had  n't  better  write  to  George  about 
it  before  you  turn  Mary  Selton  off." 

Write  to  George!  The  proud  woman  quailed 
as  she  remembered  with  what  sad  sternness  her 
husband  always  opposed  her  devotion  to  her 
demon — style.  She  knew  it  was  this  that  had 
made  them  grow  apart  so  for  the  last  few  years. 
It  was  destroying  her  religious  life,  too — lead- 
ing her  so  often  from  her  own  to  a  more  aris- 
tocratic place  of  worship.  She  knew  all  this, 
and  yet  she  clung  to  the  idol. 

A  servant  opened  the  door.  "Miss  Cora's 
music  teacher 's  in  the  sittin'  room.  She  's  been 
there  a  good  bit.  I  thought  you  heerd  me 
bring  her  in,  so  I  did  n't  bother  to  call  Miss 
Cora." 

So  all  this  talk  had  been  overheard — by  its 
subject,  too! 

"I've  told  you,  Catherine,  always  when  you 
bring  any  body  in  to  announce  them.  I  want 
you  to  remember,  after  this.     Go,  Cora." 

The  command  was  hardly  necessary.  The 
child  had  dropped  her  blocks — Maine  rolling 
after  Texas — Massachusetts  bounding  over  the 
Carolinas.  In  a  moment  her  arms  were  about 
Mary  Selton's  neck,  and  her  pent  indignation 
venting  itself  in  sobs  and  tears,  and  vehement 
protestations  of  regard.  Mary  had  been  brac- 
ing herself  to  dismiss  her  pupil  in  right  queenly 
style,  and  then  leave  the  house  never  to  reenter 
it,  but  this  outburst  quite  overturned  her  lofty 
resolutions.  The  lesson  was  gone  over,  though 
voice  and  fingers  were  unsteady  enough. 
Through  the  dripping,  dripping  rain  she  plod- 
ded her  weary  homeward  way.  She  minded 
the  wet  and  chilliness  very  little,  though. 
Physical  discomfort  is  a  small  item  in  the  wear 
and  tear  of  life.     After  her  mother  was  asleep 
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Mary  wrote  a  note,  intending   to  leave  it  at 
Mrs.  Congdon's  door  next  morning: 

"  Mrs.  Congdon, — I  feel  it  beneath  me  to  associate 
with  the  daughter  of  my  mother's  dress-maker.  I 
shall  henceforth  regard  our  acquaintance  at  an  end; 
it  began,  you  will  remember,  with  your  bringing  par- 
cels from  your  mother's  shop.  Praying  God  to  mete 
to  you  according  to  your  own  measure, 

"  I  am,  etc.,  Mary  J.  Selton." 

A  bitter  smile,  that  looked  strange  enough 
on  her  face,  flickered  over  it  as  she  thought 
how  this  thrust  would  make  the  proud  woman 
writhe.  Then  some  words  of  poor  lost  Rob 
came  to  her  mind.  "  Pray  over  it,  sister."  She 
hesitated  a  little — the  thing  was  so  palpably 
unchristlike;  but,  kneeling,  she  asked  the  Sav- 
ior's guidance.  How  a  little  of  God's  light, 
let  in  upon  our  perplexities,  changes  their  ap- 
pearance! When  Mary  arose  from  her  knees, 
the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  burn  the  note 
and  put  away  her  writing  materials.  She  had 
obtained  grace  to  forgive  and  "  pray  for  those 
who  despitefully  used  her."  She  had  learned 
besides,  that  Christ  had  suffered  her  to  come 
into  these  sore  trials  that  she  might  discover 
the  pride  hidden  away  in  her  own  heart,  and 
seek  its  removal. 

All  that  night  lights  were  glancing  through 
Colonel  Congdon's  mansion.  The  lady,  with 
disordered  dress  and  hair,  and  face  furrowed 
with  anxiety,  had  come  again  and  again  to 
listen  upon  the  veranda  and  peer  out  into  the 
dense  darkness.  At  last,  as  the  clock  tolled 
one,  she  heard  the  rumble  of  wheels. 

"0,  Doctor,  I'm  so  glad  you've  come," 
grasping  the  old  man's  hand. 

"  I  came  as  soon  as  I  got  home.  Is  she  much 
sick?  One  of  her  old  spells?  What  brought  it 
on?     Been  at  her  books  again?" 

"Only  what  you  said,  Doctor — two  hours  a 
day  and  her  music." 

"Been  frightened,  excited,  crossed  in  any 
thing?  You  know  I  've  told  you  she  must  be 
kept  quiet.  These  precocious  children — too 
much  brain." 

"I've  tried  my  best,  Doctor,  to  do  as  you 
said.  To-night  I  was  obliged — I  proposed  a 
change  of  music-teachers.  I  did  n't  think  she  'd 
take  it  so  to  heart" — her  voice  nearly  lost  in 
tears — "I'm  afraid  that  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  0,  if  she  should  n't  get  well — I  'd 
never  forgive  myself!" 

They  entered  the  sick  room.  The  little  head 
was  rolling  restlessly  on  the  pillow.  "0,  dear!" 
moaned  the  parched,  red  lips,  "why  do  n't  she 
come?     I  'm  so  'fraid  mamma  won't  let  her." 


"Here,  darling,  Cotie  pet,  don't  you  know 
mamma?" 

The  child  started.  Her  large  eyes  burned 
more  brilliantly.  0,  how  their  strange  fire 
scorched  the  poor  mother's  heart!  "You  do 
know  me,  darling — your  own  mamma." 

The  hot,  restless  head  fell  back  again. 
"Mamma's  gone — dear  papa's  gone — 0,  I'm 
so  'fraid — all  alone.  Dear  God,  please  do  send 
a  nice,  pretty  angel  for  me.  It 's  all  good  up 
there.  They  do  n't  hate  good  ladies  just  be- 
cause they  're  poor.  0,  why  do  n't  Mary  come? 
Dear  Mary— good  Mary." 

Every  incoherent,  delirious  word  was  a  pois- 
oned arrow  in  the  mother's  heart.  She  stag- 
gered back  and  sunk  upon  a  sofa.  After  a  few 
moments  Doctor  Moffat  came  to  her.  "Mrs. 
Congdon." 

She  uncovered  her  face  and  started  up. 
"What  do  you  think,  Doctor?  Can  she — can 
she  get  well?     I  never  saw  her  so  sick  before." 

"Well,  ma'am,  to  be  plain,"  he  sent  the 
words  out  resolutely,  as  if  they  must  be  said, 
"she  is  very  sick — a  very  sick  child.  I  do  n't 
know  just  how  it  will  turn.  I  '11  bring  Doctor 
Howard  with  me  in  the  morning.  We  '11  do 
all  in  our  power  to  save  her." 

"0,  my  God!  0,  my  Father!  forsake  me 
not!"  moaned  the  mother,  sinking  back  upon 
the  sofa  and  covering  her  livid  face  with  her 
cold,  shaking  hands.  The  Doctor  brushed  his 
hand  across  his  eyes,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
fumbled  energetically  at  his  muffler. 

"I've  told  your  aunt  what  to  do,  Mrs.  Cong- 
don. 0,  one  word  more.  Send  your  carriage 
for  Mary  Selton  immediately.  Get  her  here  as 
soon  as  possible." 

A  few  weeks  later  Mrs.  Congdon  sat  reading 
a  letter.  She  was  in  deep  mourning,  but  her 
face  was  aglow,  lips  apart,  eyes  full  of  smiles 
and  tears.     Let  us  glance  over  her  shoulder: 

"  My  own  Cassie, — Thanks  to  the  good  Father,  my 
soldier-life  is  ended.  We  shall  get  our  discharge  in 
time  to  start  home  to-morrow.  You  may  look  for  me 
next  Wednesday.  I  will  telegraph  from  Philadelphia. 
As  you  requested,  I  have  made  a  new  search  for  Cap- 
tain Kobert  Selton.  I  have  found  him.  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true.  Poor  fellow!  he  has  had  a  stormy 
time.  You  know  we  all  thought  he  died  at  Anderson- 
ville.  He  escaped  from  there,  was  recaptured,  put  on 
board  a  blockade  runner,  and  impressed  into  the  rebel 
pirate  service.  Mutinied,  with  a  handful  of  colored 
men-slaves;  had  a  desperate  fight,  but  successful.  Yes- 
terday he  was  brought  into  port  by  a  blockader — his 
rebel  captain  and  crew  in  irons.  It  has  made  quite  a 
lion  of  Bob.  He  's  a  noble  fellow — every  inch  a  man 
and  a  Christian.  His  back  pay  and  prize  money  will 
put  them  above  want.     He  will  get  his  discharge  and 
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go  home  with  the  rest  of  us.  He  has  not  had  time  to 
write,  and  has  concluded  to  take  his  mother  and  sister 
on  surprise.  So,  little  wife,  this  good  news  must  be 
kept  under  lock  and  key  till  the  denouement. 

"Ever  your  own,  Geo.  B.  Congdon." 

Two  ladies  were  seated  upon  a  rustic  sofa 
beside  a  little  grave,  in  a  beautiful  secluded 
part  of  the  Menzburg  Cemetery. 

"Now,  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Congdon,  gently 
taking  the  sewing  from  her  friend's  fingers, 
"you  read  and  let  me  sew  awhile.  What  a 
gem  that  little  poem  is,  'Only  a  Curl!'  George 
was  always  so  enthusiastic  over  Mrs.  Browning, 
but  my  head  was  so  full  of  fashionable  non- 
sense I  could  n't  appreciate  either  him  or  his 
books.  It  '11  not  be  so  ever  again,  I  hope," 
smiling  a  quiet  half-sad  smile.  Mary  read 
aloud  part  of  a  poem  that  was  in  harmony 
with  her  own  lonely  thoughts: 

"  Heroic  males  the  country  bears; 

But  daughters  give  up  more  than  sons. 
Flags  wave,  drums  beat,  and  unawares 
You  flash  your  souls  out  with  the  guns; 
And  take  your  heaven  at  once. 

But  we! — we  empty  heart  and  home 
Of  life's  life,  love!     We  bear  to  think 

You  're  gone — to  feel  you  may  not  come — 
To  hear  the  door-latch  stir  aud  clink, 
Yet  no  more  you!  .  .  .  nor  sink." 

Silent  tears  stole  from  her  half-closed  lids.  "I 
used  to  think,"  she  said  falteringly,  "I  never 
could  endure  to  see  the  regiment  come  home 
without  Robert.  It  was  so  terrible,  the  way 
he  died;  but  I  know  now  the  blessed  Christ 
would  n't  leave  him  alone  in  the  long  agony." 

0,  how  the  little  woman  at  her  side  longed 
to  throw  her  arms  about  her  and  whisper  just 
a  hint  of  the  great  joy  that  would  be  on  the 
morrow!     Her  own  heart  was  full  of  it. 

"I  'm  going  to  send  the  carriage  over  for 
your  mother  in  the  morning,  Mary,"  she  said 
abruptly,  and  in  an  almost  jarringly  cheerful 
voice.  "  You  must  go  down  to  the  train  with 
me.     George  '11  be  so  glad  to  see  you." 

"Had  n't  we  better  go  home  now,  Cassie?" 

"  Perhaps  so."  Mrs.  Congdon  bent  over  the 
little  grave,  with  tender,  trembling  hands  ar- 
ranging the  flowers.  "  I  want  our  darling's 
resting-place  to  look  as  cheerful  as  it  can  to- 
morrow. I  know  George  '11  want  to  come  here 
as  soon  as  he  can  get  away  from  the  people." 

What  a  heartless  thing  is  a  railroad  train! 
Like  some  men,  it  seems  given  over,  soul  and 
body,  to  the  service  of  mammon.  On  it  dashes, 
no  matter  whether  it  bears  a  funeral  or  a  bri- 
dal party — broken  hearts  or  gay.     It  crushes 


out   a  life  now  and  then — all  the   same — on  it 
goes — business-full,  hard,  relentless. 

Extra  cars  were  attached  to  the  morning 
train  steaming  down  toward  Menzburg.  The 
Forty-Seventh,  battered  and  war-worn,  was  on 
its  way  home.  As  the  men  came  in  sight  of 
familiar  places  their  excitement  grew  intense. 
Some  slouched  their  hats  over  their  faces  and 
settled  themselves  in  their  seats,  a  volcano  of 
emotion  seething  under  their  forced  indifference. 
Others  laughed,  stamped,  cheered  at  the  slight- 
est witticism.  Silent  tears  stole  over  scarred, 
bronzed  faces.  A  father  was  there,  who  went 
out  two  years  before  with  his  first-born  at  his 
side.  The  boy  was  asleep  now  in  a  Southern 
grave.  How  could  he  go  to  the  mother  with- 
out her  son!  There  was  one,  pale,  gloomy, 
alone — his  thoughts  full  of  the  wife  who  said, 
"Good-by;"  the  still,  white  lips  could  never 
say,  "Welcome  home."  Brave  hearts!  they 
had  faced  rebel  batteries  unflinchingly,  but  they 
quailed  before  the  ghosts  of  the  agonies  of 
those  two  long  years. 

Colonel  Congdon,  a  man  of  high,  generous 
soul  and  noble  presence,  had  been  passing 
through  the  cars  among  his  men,  with  a  word 
of  cheer  for  one,  caution  for  another,  and  kind- 
liness for  all;  words  to  be  treasured  like  ingots 
of  gold,  for  they  loved  him  as  if  he  had  been 
brother  to  each. 

The  fassy,  feathery,  little  Lieutenant-Colonel 
bustled  up  to  him.  "I  do  wish,  Colonel,  you  'd 
give  a  little  attention  to  this  matter.  You 
know  the  Forty-Seventh  has  won  a  splendid 
name,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  people  of  Menz- 
burg to  give,  them  a  specimen  of  our  discipline, 
especially  as  they  're  getting  up  a  dinner  for 
us.     We  want  to  do  the  thing  up  right." 

"Well,  Barclay,  go  ahead.  Do  the  best  you 
can  with  the  men." 

"  But,  sir,  a  word  from  you  would  go  farther 
than  an  hour's  speech  from  any  body  else. 
I  've  got  the  musicians  and  color-bearers  in  the 
front  car,  and  I  've  talked  till  I  'm  hoarse  to 
make  the  men  understand  they  're  to  fall  in 
and  march  to  the  court-house  square;  they  '11 
have  plenty  of  time  afterward  to  see  their  folks, 
you  know." 

"To  tell  the  truth,  Barclay,  I  think  the  men 
will  be  too  much  excited  for  you  to  do  much 
with  them.  I  should  n't  wonder  if  I  'd  be  the 
first  man  to  forget,  and  break  through  your 
meeting-house  order.  There  's  a  little  woman 
and" — his  voice  shook,  just  perceptibly — "and 
some  other  people  that  I  have  n't  seen  for 
nearly  a  year.  But  go  on,  sir.  Do  the  best 
you  can." 

A  scream  of  the  engine  sent  the  brakes  down. 
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"Menzburg!"  called  the  conductor.  Thousands 
of  people  were  about  the  depot — music  playing, 
banners  waving,  men  cheering,  women  making 
free  use  of  their  handkerchiefs,  people  in  all 
attitudes  of  excitement  and  expectancy.  Be- 
fore the  train  could  be  brought  to  a  stand-still 
the  boys  had  flown  like  a  flock  of  pigeons. 
Here,  there,  in  all  directions;  catching  up 
wives,  babies,  mothers,  sisters;  laughing,  cry- 
ing, cheering — all  in  promiscuous  confusion. 
Fifes  shrieked,  drums  roared,  and  Barclay  hal- 
looed— all  in  vain.  Poor  fellow!  he  threw  his 
arms,  hopped  about,  and  shouted  his  orders  till 
he  was  red  in  the  face,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
A  thin-faced  woman,  whose  dress,  showed  that 
she  had  made  every  effort  to  appear  her  best, 
tottered  up  to  him,  quite  regardless  of  his  ex- 
citement. She  laid  her  shaking  brown  hand 
strongly  on  his  arm. 

"Say,  Mr.  Barclay,  I  do  n't  see  my  man. 
Where  is  he — Jed  Pearce?  you  knowed  him." 

"What,  ma'am?  Jed  Pearce?  Why,  he  died 
three  months  ago  down  there  in  "— 

There  was  no  need  to  say  more;  the  woman 
fell  at  his  feet,  a  stricken,  lifeless  thing.  "She's 
dead!  1 've  killed  her!  Colonel!  surgeon!  chap- 
lain!    Isn't  any  body  going  to  help?" 

Colonel  Congdon  raised  the  poor,  limp  form 
in  his  strong  arms.  "Here,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs. 
Grey,  I  think  you  can  bring  her  to.  Surgeon 
Shaw,  this  way,  sir.  There — do  what  you  can 
for  this  woman.  As  soon  as  may  be  I  '11  have 
her  taken  to  my  house.  Come,  Robert,"  ad- 
dressing Captain  Selton,  "it's  time  we  reported 
ourselves,"  his  voice  husky  in  spite  of  him. 
"Hallo!  there's  the  carriage.  Somebody  there 
for  both  of  us,  or  I  'm  mistaken.  Tom,  my  boy, 
how  are  you?"  snatching  a  grasp  of  the  coach- 
man's hand  as  he  hurried  to  the  carriage  door. 

AVords  are  weak,  limping  things,  the  best  of 
them.  Poor  work  they  make  trying  to  bear 
the  great  joys  and  agonies  that  crowd  them- 
selves into  such  meetings  as  were  there  that  day. 

"Hadn't  you  better  have  Mrs.  Pearce  brought 
here,  George?"  Mrs.  Congdon  spoke  through 
tears.  "  We  must  take  care  of  her  now,  must  n't 
we?     Let 's  take  her  right  home  with  us." 

"You  know  her  then,  Cassie?" 

"  0,  yes.  She  's  been  sick.  I  used  to  go  and 
see  her  every  day.  Poor  thing!  Her  Jed,  as 
she  called  him,  was  all  the  friend  she  had  in 
this  country."  Mrs.  Congdon's  eyes  met  those 
of  her  husband  brimming  with  tenderness. 

"So  my  little  Cassie  has  been  caring  for  the 
families  of  my  boys,  has  she?" 

The  carriage  rolled  away,  like  many  another, 
homeward  from  the  war,  bearing  the  shattered 
life  and  the  happy  reunited  ones. 
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The  Christmas  bells  are  ringing  loud  and  clear; 
All  lips  drop  smiles — all  voices  wake  to  cheer. 

Kind  wishes  gather,  thick  as  hees  in  May, 
To  greet  the  opening  of  this  perfumed  day. 

0  flower  of  all  days — day  of  Christ  our  King — 
What  praise  to  thy  perfections  could  we  bring? 

To  each — to  all — on  this  auspicious  morn, 

New  joys  are  given,  and  brighter  hopes  are  born. 

All  fears  are  lost — no  tears  can  longer  flow; 
Sighs  mount  to  song,  and  griefs  to  gladness  grow. 

The  child,  free  of  all  tasks,  lord  of  all  laws, 
Is  deep  in  mysteries  of  Santa  Claus. 
The  rude  are  gentle  on  this  hallowed  day; 
The  murmuring  put  their  discontent  away. 

Proud  princes  grow  benignant,  just,  and  true; 
The  lowly  in  their  joy  are  princes  too. 

Maid,  matron,  all  on  generous  deeds  intent, 
Rest  in  the  charmed  sphere  of  a  glad  content; 

For  once,  in  fair  Judea,  Christ  was  born; 

Song  and  thanksgiving  crowned  the  blessed  morn. 

And  since  his  star  the  wondering  shepherds  saw, 

Christ's  Gospel  rules  the  world,  and  love  is  law. 

So  on  this  day  our  purest  prayers  ascend; 

The  heavens  in  richest  benedictions  bend. 

With  thee,  0  blessed  day,  all  sorrows  cease; 
With  joy  we  greet  thee,  day  of  grace  and  peace. 
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Rouse  thee,  day  is  near,  0  sleeper! 

Let  the  spirit  stir  the  clod; 
Go  thee  forth  before  the  reaper, 

To  the  harvest-field  of  God. 

No  more  resting,  no  more  slumber, 

Bind  the  cross  upon  thy  breast; 
When  thy  form  the  earth  shall  cumber, 

^Thou  'It  have  time  enough  for  rest. 
All  the  arts  of  pleasure  spurning, 

Be  thy  couch  no  more  the  sod; 
Thou  may'st  snatch  a  brand  from  burning- 

Thou  may'st  win  a  soul  for  God. 
Poet  with  the  heavenward  longing, 

Shrink  no  more  from  mortal  strife; 
To  the  millions  onward  thronging, 

Sing  the  battle  song  of  life. 
Child  of  sorrow,  lone,  despairing, 

Haunting  night  with  weeping  eyes; 
Day  is  near,  be  up  and  bearing 

Earth's  rich  harvest  to  the  skies. 

Rouse  thee,  rouse  thee,  0  thou  sleeper! 

Breathe  no  more  the  sluggard's  breath; 
Go  thee  forth  before  the  reaper; 

Snatch  the  victor's  crown  from  Death. 
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CAXTON,  THE  PIRST  ENGLISH  PRINTER.4 


BY     REV.    J.    F.    HUKST. 


ENGLAND  has  not  laid  claim  to  the  first  of 
all  printers.  Knowing  full  well  that  she  is 
not  entitled  to  the  honor,  she  has  left  Germany 
and  Holland  to  wrangle  over  Guttenberg  and 
Coster  to  their  hearts'  content.  But  in  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  knowledge,  and  in 
vigorous  effort  to  benefit  his  countrymen,  Wil- 
liam Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  deserves 
to  stand  beside  the  great  fathers  of  the  art  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  with  unvarying  fidel- 
ity. His  life  possesses  much  incident  and  ro- 
mance; but,  deeming  that  the  best  sketch  of 
Caxton  is  a  description  of  his  relation  to  his 
times,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  speaking 
less  of  his  personal  history  than  of  the  work 
which  he  began  on  English  soil.  To  represent 
him  in  his  true  light,  we  need  to  speak  more  of 
printing  than  of  the  printer. 

The  people  of  England,  like  their  neighbors  on 
the  continent,  had  two  sources  of  information 
before  the  invention  of  printing.  That  these 
sources  were  meager  enough,  no  one  can  deny. 
The  most  important  and  trustworthy  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  was  by  reading  the  books 
which  had  been  slowly  and  painfully  transcribed 
in  the  monasteries.  There  was  a  room  in  every 
great  abbey  where  all  the  copying  was  done. 
It  was  called  the  Scriptorium,  or  writing-room. 
The  monks  transcribed  the  Scriptures,  while  the 
boys  and  novices  labored  at  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Classics,  and  works  of  a  later  age.  When 
a  secular  book  was  transcribed,  it  was  placed 
in  some  convenient  place  where  the  clergy,  and 
others  who  had  a  taste  for  reading,  could  con- 
sult it.  But  these  convenient  localities  were 
few  and  far  between.  Only  a  school  or  college 
could  enjoy  such  a  favor.  Priests  were  the  great 
readers.  It  was  seldom  that  a  layman  was  found 
at  the  book-desk.  Old  Richard  de  Bury,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  had  the  consummate  effrontery  to 
say,  in  his Philobiblion  published  in  1344,  "Lay- 
men, to  whom  it  matters  not  whether  they  look 
at  a  book  turned  wrong  side  upward  or  spread 
before  them  in  its  natural  order,  are  altogether 
unworthy  of  any  communion  with  books."  The 
value  which  he  and  his  cotemporaries  placed 
upon  the  few  books  may  be  determined  from  his 
harsh  invectives  against  all  who  read  them  with 
"their  dirty  nails,  unwashed  hands,  and  greasy 
elbows  resting  upon  them;  and  who  dare  to  eat 
fruit   and  cheese   upon   the  open  leaves."     He 

*Tke  Old  Printer  and  the  Modern  Press.  By  Charles 
Knight.     London:  John  Murray,  1854. 


wrote  for  his  whole  generation  when  he  gravely 
gave  the  following  bit  of  advice:  "Let  there  be 
a  mature  decorum  in  opening  and  closing  of  vol- 
umes, that  they  may  neither  be  unclasped  with 
precipitous  haste,  nor  thrown  aside  after  inspec- 
tion without  being  duly  closed." 

It  was  a  statute  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Oxford, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  that  "No  scholar  shall 
occupy  a  book  in  the  library  above  one  hour,  or 
two  hours  at  most,  so  that  others  shall  be  hin- 
dered from  the  use  of  the  same."  It  was  very 
common  to  write  on  the  first  leaf  of  a  book, 
"Cursed  be  he  who  shall  steal,  or  tear  out  the 
leaves,  or  in  any  way  injure  this  book."  But, 
great  as  was  fehe  scarcity  of  books  at  this  period, 
they  had  previously  been  much  rarer;  for,  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  only 
one  book  was  given  out  by  the  abbey — libra- 
rian— to  each  of  a  religious  fraternity  at  the 
beginning  of  Lent,  to  be  read  diligently  during 
the  year,  and  to  be  returned  the  following  Lent. 

The  other  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  was 
by  the  aid  of  the  minstrels.  They  were  ballad- 
singers,  who  went  through  the  country  and  gave 
their  modicum  of  knowledge,  legend,  or  gossip 
to  the  crowds  in  the  market-places  at  eventide. 
The  minstrels  approached  the  wealthy  noble- 
men, and  hoped,  by  imparting  their  knowledge 
to  them,  to  receive  some  material  aid  from  them 
in  payment.  But  the  "material  aid"  did  not 
amount  to  much  more,  from  the  inmates  of  the 
castle,  than  a  few  good  meals  and  an  excessive 
amount  of  petting  and  flattery.  We  have  a 
choice  expression  of  gratitude  for  such  favors, 
from  the  lips  of  old  Richard  Sheale,  one  of  the 
minstrels  in  question: 

"  Now,  for  the  good  cheer  that  I  have  had  here, 
I  give  you  hearty  thanks  with  bowing  of  my  shanks, 
Desiring  you  by  petition  to  grant  me  such  commission — 
Because  my  name  is  Sheale — that,  both  for  meat  aud 

meal, 
To  you  I  may  resort  sometime  for  my  comfort. 
For,  I  perceive,  here  at  all  times  is  good  cheer, 
Both  ale,  wine,  and  beer,  as  it  doth  now  appear; 
I  perceive,  without  fable,  ye  keep  a  good  table. 
I  can  be  content,  if  it  be  out  of  Lent, 
A  piece  of  beef  to  take,  my  hunger  to  aslake; 
Both  mutton  and  veal  is  good  for  Richard  Sheale. 
Though  I  look  so  grave,  I  were  a  very  knave 
If  I  would  think  scorn,  either  evening  or  morn, 
Being  in  hunger,  of  fresh  salmon  or  congar. 
I  can  find  in  my  heart  with  my  friends  to  take  a  part 
Of  such  as  God  shall  send;  and  thus  I  make  an  end. 
Now  farewell,  good  mine  host;  I  thank  you  for  your 

cost 
Until  another  time,  and  thus  do  I  end  my  rhyme." 

To  Caxton  England  is  indebted  for  supplying 
better  means  of  popular  information  than  slow 
transcription  and  unreliable  minstrelsy.    He  was 
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born  in  Kent,  about  1412,  and  died  in  1491  or 
1492.  We  find  him,  in  1428,  an  apprentice  to 
a  London  mercer.  How  could  he  be  expected 
to  gain  any  knowledge?  His  mind  was  unde- 
veloped, and  there  seemed  but  a  faint  hope  that 
it  would  ever  be  much  better.  But,  in  those 
days,  between  merchandise  and  knowledge  there 
was  a  connection  which  might  at  first  escape 
attention.  Merchants  traveled  much  on  the 
continent,  especially  in  Holland.  They  had  their 
plans  for  the  enlargement  and  support  of  their 
business,  which  could  only  be  consummated  by 
personal  visitation  of  the  countries  whence  they 
derived  their  goods  and  wares.  When  in  foreign 
countries  they  frequently  met  with  objects  of 
literary  interest,  which  came  into  their  posses- 
sion, and  were  long  retained  as  treasures  by 
their  descendants.  In  this  way  valuable  manu- 
scripts sometimes  found  their  way  into  England. 
Caxton  himself  informs  us  that  the  "Book  of 
Manners,"  which  he  translated  from  the  French 
and  printed,  in  1487,  was  delivered  to  him  by  a 
special  friend,  a  mercer  of  London,  named  Wil- 
liam Praat.  John  Bagford,  writing  about  1714, 
says  of  these  early  means  of  gaining  knowledge 
from  the  continent:  "Kings,  queens,  and  noble- 
men had  their  particular  merchants,  who,  when 
they  were  ready  for  their  voyage  into  foreign 
parts,  sent  their  servants  to  know  what  they 
wanted;  and,  among  the  rest  of  their  choice, 
many  times  books  were  demanded,  and  there  to 
buy  them  in  those  parts  where  they  were  going." 
Caxton's  employer  became  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  In  due  time  the  apprentice  found  him- 
self on  the  continent.  Some  contend  that  he 
was  the  agent  of  the  mercer's  company.  Mr. 
Knight  gravely  questions  this  assumption,  but 
says,  that  if  Caxton  had  any  mercantile  employ- 
ment from  his  company,  it  was,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, for  the  purpose  of  finding  channels  in  trade 
that  were  closed  up  by  the  blind  policy  of  the 
respective  governments.  A  transition,  however, 
occurred  in  his  life.  The  traveling  merchant 
found  out  the  art  of  printing.  The  new  thought 
inflamed  his  imagination,  withdrew  him  from  his 
first  occupation,  and  fastened  him  to  the  print- 
ing-press. He  was  at  once  author,  publisher, 
and  printer.  His  first  work  was  issued  by  him 
at  Cologne,  on  the  Rhine.  Its  title  is  the  "Re- 
cuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye."  At  the  end 
of  the  third  book  we  find  the  following  passage: 
"Thus  end  I  this  book,  which  I  have  translated 
after  mine  author,  as  nigh  as  God  hath  given 
me  cunning,  to  whom  be  given  the  laud  and 
praises.  And  for  as  much  as  in  the  writing  of 
the  same  my  pen  is  worn,  mine  hand  weary  and 
not  steadfast,  mine  eyen  dimmed  with  overmuch 
looking  on  the  white  paper,  and  my  courage  not 


so  prone  and  ready  to  labor  as  it  hath  been,  and 
that  age  creepeth  on  me  daily  and  feebleth  all 
my  body;  and  also  because  I  have  promised  to 
diverse  gentlemen  and  to  my  friends  to  address 
to  them  as  hastily  as  I  might  this  said  book, 
therefore  I  have  practiced  and  learned,  at  my 
great  charge  and  dispense,  [expense,]  to  ordain 
this  said  book  in  print,  after  the  manner  and 
form  as  you  may  here  see:  and  is  not  written 
with  pen  and  ink  as  other  books  are,  to  the  end 
that  every  man  may  have  them  at  once.  For 
all  the  books  of  this  story  named  the  'Recuyell 
of  the  Historyes  of  Troye,'  thus  imprinted  as 
ye  here  see,  were  begun  in  one  day,  and  also 
finished  in  one  day.  Which  book  I  presented 
to  my  said  redoubted  lady,  [Margaret,  Duchess 
of  Burgoyne,]  and  she  hath  well  accepted  it  and 
largely  rewarded  me." 

But  Caxton,  the  son  of  the  Kentish  farmer, 
was  too  thorough  a  Briton  to  do  all  his  print- 
ing on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  or  any  where 
else  out  of  England.  He  wished  to  benefit 
his  own  country  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his 
power.  Accordingly,  he  came  back  to  London 
and  continued  his  art  there.  Strange  enough, 
too,  Westminster  Abbey,  now  the  resting- 
place  of  England's  most  illustrious  dead,  was 
the  first  British  printing-office.  The  "Chroni- 
cles of  England"  bears  the  following  imprint: 
"  Emprynted  by  me,  William  Caxton,  in  thabbey 
of  Westmynster  by  london,  &c,  the  v  day  of 
Juyne,  the  yere  of  thincarnacion  of  our  lord 
god  M.CCCC.LXXX."  Caxton  also  published 
the  History  of  King  Arthur,  with  a  mention 
of  the  same  locality.  Stow,  in  his  "Survey  of 
London,"  says,  "In  the  Eleemosynary  or  Al- 
monry at  Westminster  Abbey,  now  corruptly 
called  the  Ambry,  for  that  the  alms  of  the 
Abbey  were  there  distributed  to  the  poor, 
John  Islip,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  erected  the 
first  press  of  book-printing  that  ever  was  in 
England,  and  Caxton  was  the  first  that  prac- 
ticed it  in  the  said  Abbey." 

But,  though  Caxton  plied  his  art  in  a  sacred 
place,  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  pleasant  volume 
before  us,  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  but  few  of  the  books  there  printed  were 
of  a  distinctly  religious  character.  Not  more 
than  five  or  six  pertained  to  theological  sub- 
jects. He  could  not  print  Bibles  under  severe 
penalty  of  the  law.  No  doubt  he  would  have 
been  glad  enough  to  do  it.  But  the  great 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  long 
since  avenged  the  interdict  under  which  he 
suffered. 

With  the  aid  of  only  a  few  assistants  Caxton 
printed  sixty-four  books  in  all,  the  period  of 
their  publication  extending  from  1471  to  1491. 
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This  was  a  great  triumph  when  we  remember 
the  difficulties  under  which  he  labored.  His 
printing-press  was  a  common  screw-press,  like 
a  cheese-press  or  napkin-press,  with  a  contriv- 
ance for  running  the  form  of  types  under  the 
screw  after  the  form  was  inked.  Then  he  was 
compelled  to  make  his  own  ink,  and  also  the 
balls  or  dobbers  with  which  to  apply  it.  He 
also  had  to  bind  his  own  books;  the  lids,  which, 
as  Mr.  Knight  naively  says,  were  "as  thick  as 
the  panel  of  a  door,"  were  covered  with  leather 
and  embossed  with  ingenious  devices.  There 
were  large  brass  nails  with  ornamented  heads 
on  the  outside  of  the  cover,  and  magnificent 
corners  to  the  lids.  There  were  also  heavy 
clasps,  and  paste  and  glue  enough  to  last  down 
to  the  present  time.  After  binding  came  the 
selling.  Caxton  had  to  run  all  the  risk  of  the 
sale,  unless  there  were  some  kind-hearted  ap- 
preciators  who,  like  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  were 
generous  enough  "  to  grant  him  a  yearly  fee, 
that  is  to  note,  a  buck  in  Summer  and  a  doe 
in  Winter." 

But  Caxton's  four  score  years  of  useful  work 
were  about  to  terminate.  On  the  15th  of  June, 
1490,  he  finished  translating  from  the  French, 
"The  Art  and  Craft  to  Know  Well  to  Die." 
We  trust  that  the  commencement  of  the  book, 
though  abrupt,  indicated  his  own  mental  con- 
dition: "When  it  is  so,  that  what  a  man  mak- 
et-h  or  doeth  it  is  made  to  come  to  some  end, 
and  if  the  thing  be  good  and  well  made  it 
must  needs  come  to  good  end;  then  by  better 
and  greater  reason  every  man  ought  to  intend 
in  such  wise  to  live  in  this  world,  in  keeping 
the  commandments  of  God,  that  he  may  come 
to  a  good  end.  And  then  out  of  this  world, 
full  of  wretchedness  and  tribulations,  he  may 
go  to  heaven  unto  God  and  his  saints,  unto  joy 
perdurable." 

Caxton  worked  till  death  staid  his  hand. 
His  body  was  followed  to  his  grave  in  St. 
Margaret's  church.  His  associates  were  sor- 
row-stricken. Their  father  was  gone  from 
them,  and  they  felt  lost  without  him.  A 
printer's  chapel  was  called,  and  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  was  Father.  Thus  ran  their  delibera- 
tions— at  least,  so  fancies  Mr.  Knight: 

"Companions,"  said  Wynkyn,  "the  good 
work  will  not  stop." 

"Wynkyn,"  said  Richard  Pynson,  "who  is 
to  carry  on  the  work?" 

"  I  am  ready,"  responded  Wynkyn.  He  then 
added:  "He  died  as  he  lived.  The  Lives  of 
the  Holy  Fathers  is  finished,  as  far  as  the 
translator's  labor.  There  is  the  rest  of  the 
copy.  Read  the  words  of  the  last  page  which 
2"  have  written:  'Thus  endeth  the  most  virtu- 


ous history  of  the  devout  and  right-renowned 
lives  of  holy  fathers  living  in  desert,  worthy 
of  remembrance  to  all  well-disposed  persons, 
which  hath  been  translated  out  of  French  into 
English  by  William  Caxton,  of  Westminster, 
late  dead,  and  finished  at  the  last  day  of  his 
life.'  " 

The  printers  whispered  around,  "  God  rest 
his  soul!"  They  all  wept.  Then  said  William 
Machlinia  despondingly,  "  Companion,  is  not 
this  a  hazardous  enterprise?" 

"  I  have  encouragement,"  replied  Wynkyn. 
"The  Lady  Margaret,  his  Highness's  mother, 
gives  me  aid.  So  droop  not,  fear  not;  we  will 
carry  on  the  work  briskly  in  our  good  master's 
house.     So  fill  the  case." 

A  shout  arose  to  the  roof.  "  But  why  should 
we  fear?"  continued  Wynkyn.  "You,  Mach- 
linia, you,  Letton,  and  you,  dear  Richard  Pyn- 
son, if  you  choose  not  to  abide  with  your  old 
companion  here,  there  is  work  for  you  all  in 
these  good  towns  of  Westminster,  London,  and 
Southwark.  You  have  money;  you  know 
where  to  buy  types.  Printing  must  go  for- 
ward." 

"Always  full  of  heart,"  said  Pynson.  "But 
you  forget  the  statute  of  King  Richard;  we 
can  not  say,  '  God  rest  his  soul,'  for  our  old 
master  scarcely  ever  forgave  him  putting  Lord 
Rivers  to  death.  You  forget  the  statute.  We 
ought  to  know  it,  for  we  printed  it.  I  can 
turn  to  the  file  in  a  moment.  It  is  the  net 
touching  the  merchants  of  Italy,  which  forbids 
them  selling  their  wares  in  this  realm.  Here 
it  is:  'Provided  always  that  this  act,  or  any 
part  thereof,  in  no  wise  extend  or  be  prejudi- 
cial of  any  let,  hurt,  or  impediment  to  any 
artificer  or  merchant  stranger,  of  what  nation 
or  country  he  be  or  shall  be  of,  for  bringing 
into  this  realm,  or  selling  by  retail  or  other- 
wise, of  any  manner  of  books  written  or  im- 
printed.' Can  we  stand  up  against  that  if  we 
have  more  presses  than  the  old  press  of  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster?" 

"Ay,  truly,  we  can,  good  friend,"  answered 
Wynkyn.  "  Have  we  any  books  in  our  stores? 
Could  we  ever  print  books  fast  enough?  Are 
there  not  readers  rising  up  on  all  sides?  Do 
we  depend  upon  the  court?  The  mercers  and 
the  drapers,  the  grocers  and  the  spicers  of  the 
city  crowd  here  for  our  books.  The  rude 
uplandish  men  even  take  our  books,  they  that 
our  good  masters  rather  vilipended.  The  tap- 
sters and  taverners  have  our  books.  The  whole 
country-side  cries  out  for  our  ballads  and  our 
Robin  Hood  stories,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the 
citizen's  wife  is  as  much  taken  with  our  King 
Arthurs  and   King  Blanchardines  as  the  most 
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noble  knight  that  master  Caxton  ever  desired 
to  look  upon  in  Lis  green  days  of  joasts  in 
Burgundy.     So  fill  the  case." 

"But  if  foreigners  bring  books  into  England," 
said  cautious  William  Machlinia,  "  there  will 
be  more  books  than  readers." 

"Books  make  readers,"  rejoined  the  far-see- 
ing Wynkyn.  "  Do  you  remember  how  timidly 
even  our  bold  master  went  on  before  he  was 
safe  in  his  sell?  Do  you  forget  how  he  asked 
this  lord  to  take  a  copy  and  that  knight  to 
give  him  something  in  fee?  and  how  he  bar- 
gained for  his  Summer  venison  and  his  Winter 
venison  as  an  encouragement  in  his  ventures? 
But  he  found  a  larger  market  than  he  ever 
counted  upon,  and  so  shall  we  all.  Go  ye 
forth,  my  brave  fellows.  Stay  not  to  work  for 
me  if  you  can  work  better  for  yourselves.  I 
fear  no  rivals." 

"Why,  Wynkyn,"  said  Pynson,  "you  talk  as 
if  printing  were  as  necessary  as  air,  books  as 
food,  or  clothing,  or  fire." 

"  And  so  they  will  be  some  day.  What  is 
to  stop  the  want  of  books?  Will  one  man 
have  the  command  of  books  and  another  desire 
them  not?  The  time  may  come  when  every 
man  shall  require  books." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Letton,  who  had  an  eye  to 
the  political  loaves  and  fishes,  "  the  time  may 
come  when  every  man  shall  want  to  read  an 
act  of  Parliament  instead  of  the  few  lawyers 
who  buy  our  acts  now." 

"  Hardly  so,"  grunted  Wynkyn. 

"Or,  perchance,  you  think  that  when  our 
sovereign  liege  meets  his  peers  and  commoners 
in  Parliament  it  were  well  to  print  a  book 
some  month  or  two  after  to  tell  what  the  said 
Parliament  said  as  well  as  ordained?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  you  run  me  hard,"  said  Wynkyn. 

"And  if  within  a  month  why  not  within  a 
day?  Why  should  n't  we  print  the  words  as 
fast  as  they  are  spoken?  We  only  want  fairy 
fingers  to  pick  up  our  types,  and  presses  that 
Dr.  Faustus  and  his  devils  may  some  day  make 
to  tell  all  London  to-morrow  morning  what  is 
done  this  morning  in  Westminster." 

"Prithee,  be  serious,"  ejaculated  Wynkyn. 
"Why  do  you  talk  such  gallymaufry?  I  was 
speaking  of  possible  things,  and  I  really  think 
the  day  may  come  when  one  person  in  a  thou- 
sand may  read  books  and  buy  books,  and  we 
shall  have  a  trade  almost  as  good  as  that  of 
Armourers  and  Fletchers." 

"The  Bible!"  exclaimed  Pynson;  "0,  that 
we  might  print  the  Bible!  I  know  of  a  copy 
of  Wicliffe's  Bible.  That  were  indeed  a  book 
to  print!" 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  Eichard,"  replied  AVynkvn. 
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"  that  the  happy  time  may  come  when  a  Bible 
shall  be  chained  in  every  church  for  every 
Christian  man  to  look  upon.  You  remember 
when  our  brother  Hunte  showed  us  the  chained 
Bible  in  the  library  at  Oxford?  So  a  century 
or  two  hence  a  Bible  may  be  found  in  every 
parish.  Twelve  thousand  parishes  in  England! 
We  should  want  more  paper  in  that  good  day, 
Master  Eichard." 

"  You  had  better  fancy  at  once,"  said  Let- 
ton,  "  that  every  housekeeper  will  want  a 
Bible.  Heaven  save  the  mark,  how  some 
men's  imaginations  run  away  with  them!" 

"I  can  not  see,"  interposed  Machlinia,  "how 
we  can  venture  upon  more  presses  in  London. 
Here  are  two.  They  have  been  worked  well  since 
the  day  when  they  were  shipped  at  Cologne, 
tlere  are  five  good  fonts  of  type,  as  much  as 
a  thousand  weight:  Great  Primer,  Double  Pica, 
Pica — a  large  and  small  face — and  Long  Primer. 
They  have  well  worked;  they  are  pretty  nigh 
worn  out.  What  man  would  risk  such  an 
adventure  after  our  good  old  master?  He  was 
a  favorite  at  court  and  in  cloister.  He  was 
well  patronized.     Who  is  to  patronize  us?" 

"  The  people,  I  tell  you,"  exclaimed  Wynkyn. 
"The  babe  in  the  cradle  wants  an  Absey-book; 
the  maid  at  her  distaff  wants  a  ballad;  the 
priest  wants  his  Pie;*  the  young  lover  wants 
a  romance  of  chivalry  to  read  to  his  mistress; 
the  lawyer  wants  his  statutes;  the  scholar 
wants  his  Virgil  and  Cicero.  They  will  all 
want  more  the  more  they  are  supplied. 
How  many  in  England  have  a  book  at  all, 
think  you?  Let  us  make  books  cheaper  by 
printing  more  of  them  at  once.  The  Church- 
wardens of  St.  Margaret's  asked  me  six  and 
eightpence  for  the  volume  that  our  master  left 
the  parish,  for  not  a  copy  can  I  get  if  we 
should  want  to  print  again.  Six  and  eight- 
pence!  That  was  exactly  what  he  charged  his 
customers  for  the  volume.  Print  five  hundred 
instead  of  two  hundred,  and  we  could  sell  it 
for  three  and  fourpence." 

"  And  ruin  ourselves,"  said  Machlinia.  "  Mas- 
ter Wynkyn,  I  shall  fear  to  work  for  you  if 
you  go  on  so  madly.  What  has  turned  your 
head?" 

"Hearken,"  said  Wynkyn.  "The  day  our 
good  master  was  buried  I  had  no  stomach  for 
my  home.  I  could  not  eat;  I  could  scarcely 
look  on  the  sunshine.  There  was  a  chill  at 
my  heart.     I   took   the   key   of   our  office,   for 

*The  Pie  was  a  book  regulating  the  Church  service. 
The  rules  were  extremely  difficult,  numerous,  and 
somewhat  confused.  Hence  pi,  the  printer's  word  for 
a  mass  of  unsorted  type. 
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you  all  were  absent,  and  I  came  here  in  the 
deep  twilight.  I  sat  down  in  Master  Caxton's 
chair.  I  sat  till  I  fancied  I  saw  him  moving 
about,  as  he  was  wont  to  move,  in  his  furred 
gown,  explaining  this  copy  to  one  of  us  and 
shaking  his  head  at  that  proof  to  the  other.  I 
fell  asleep.  Then  I  dreamed  a  dream,  a  wild 
dream,  but  one  that  seems  to  have  given  me 
hope  and  courage.  There  I  sat,  in  the  old 
desk  at  the  head  of  this  room.  The  room 
gradually  expanded.  The  four  frames  went  on 
multiplying  till  they  became  innumerable.  I 
saw  case  piled  upon  case,  and  form  side  by 
side  with  form.  All  was  bustle  and  yet  quiet 
in  that  room.  Readers  passed  to  and  fro; 
there  was  a  glare  of  many  lights;  all  seemed 
employed  in  producing  one  folio,  an  enormous 
folio.  In  an  instant  the  room  had  changed.  I 
heard  a  noise  as  of  many  wheels.  I  saw  sheets 
of  paper  covered  with  ink  as  quickly  as  I  pick 
up  this  type.  Sheet  upon  sheet,  hundreds  of 
sheets,  thousands  of  sheets,  came  from  forth 
the  wheels,  flowing  in  unstained,  like  corn  from 
the  hopper,  and  coming  out  printed,  like  flour 
to  the  sack.  They  flew  around  as  if  carried 
over  the  earth  by  the  winds.  Again  the  scene 
changed.  In  a  cottage,  an  artificer's  cottage, 
though  it  had  many  things  in  it  which  belonged 
to  prince's  palaces,  I  saw  a  man  lay  down 
his  basket  of  tools  and  take  up  one  of  these 
sheets.  He  read  it;  he  laughed;  he  looked 
angry;  tears  rose  to  his  eyes;  and  then  he 
read  aloud  to  his  wife  and  children.  I  asked 
him  to  show  me  the  sheet.  It  was  wet;  it 
contained  as  many  types  as  our  '  Mirror  of  the 
World.'  But  it  bore  the  date  of  1844.  I 
looked  around  and  I  saw  shelves  of  books 
against  that  cottage  wall — large  volumes  and 
small  volumes — and  a  boy  opened  one  of  the 
large  volumes  and  showed  me  numberless 
block-cuts;  and  the  artificer,  and  his  wife,  and 
his  children  gathered  around  me,  all  looking 
with  glee  toward  their  books;  and  the  good 
man  pointed  to  an  inscription  on  his  book- 
shelves, and  I  read  these  words:  My  Library 
a  Dukedom.  I  woke  in  haste,  and,  whether 
awake  or  dreaming  I  know  not,  my  master 
stood  beside  me  and  exclaimed,  'This  is  my 
fruit.'     I  have  encouragement  in  this  dream." 

"  Friend  Wynkyn,"  said  Pynson,  "  these  are 
distempered  visions.  The  press  may  go  for- 
ward; I  think  it  will  go  forward.  But  I  am 
of  the  belief  that  the  press  will  never  work 
but  for  the  great  and  the  learned  to  any  pur- 
pose of  profit  to  the  printer.  How  can  we 
ever  hope  to  send  our  wares  abroad?  We  may 
hawk  our  ballads  and  our  merry  jests  through 
London,  but  the  citizens  are  too  busy  to  heed 


them,  and  the  apprentices  and  serving  men  too 
poor  to  buy  them.  To  the  country  we  can  not 
send  them.  Goodlack,  imagine  the  poor  peddler 
tramping  with  a  pack  of  books  to  Bristol  or 
Winchester!  Before  reaching  either  city  through 
our  wild  roads  he  would  have  his  throat  cut, 
or  be  starved.  Master  Wynkyn,  we  shall  always 
have  a  narrow  market  till  the  king  mends  his 
highways,  and  that  will  never  be." 

"  I  am  rather  for  trying,  master  Wynkyn," 
said  Letton,  "some  good  cutting  jest  against 
our  friends  in  the  Abbey,  such  as  Dan  Chaucer 
expounded  touching  the  friars.  That  would 
sell  in  these  precincts." 

"Hush!"  exclaimed  Wynkyn,  "the  good 
fathers  are  our  friends,  and,  though  some  mur- 
mur against  them,  we  might  have  worse 
masters." 

"  I  wish  they  would  let  us  print  the  Bible, 
though,"  ejaculated  Pynson. 

"The  time  will  come,  and  that  right  soon," 
said  the  hopeful  Wynkyn. 

"So  be  it!"  said  one  and  all. 

"But  what  fair  sheet  is  that  in  your  hand?" 
asked  Pynson. 

"  Master  Richard,  we  are  all  moving  onward. 
This  is  English-made  paper.  Is  it  not  better 
than  the  brown  thick  paper  we  have  had  from 
over  the  sea?  How  he  would  have  rejoiced  in 
this  accomplishment  of  John  Tate's  longing 
trials!  Ay,  master  Richard,  this  fair  sheet  was 
made  in  the  new  mill  at  Hertford,  and  well 
am  I  minded  to  nse  it  in  our  Bartholomews, 
which  I  shall  straightly  put  in  hand  when  the 
Formschneider  is  ready.  I  have  thought  anent 
it,  I  have  resolved  on  it,  and  I  have  indited 
some  rude  verses  touching  the  matter,  simple 
person  as  I  am: 

"For  in  this  world  to  reckon  every  thing 
Pleasure  to  man,  there  is  none  comparable 

As  is  to  read  and  understanding 

In  books  of  wisdom — they  ben  so  delectable, 
Which  sowed  to  virtue  and  ben  profitable; 

And  all  that  love  such  virtue  been  full  glad 

Books  to  renew,  and  cause  them  to  be  made. 

And  also  of  your  charity  call  to  remembrance 

The  soul  of  William  Caxton,  first  printer  of  this  book 

In  Latin  tongue  at  Cologne,  himself  to  advance, 
That  every  well-disposed  man  may  thereon  look; 
And  John  Tate  the  younger  mote  he  brook, 

Which  hath  late  in  England  made  this  paper  thin, 

That  now  in  English  this  book  is  printed  in." 

"  Fairly  rhymed,  Wynkyn,"  said  Letton. 
"  But  John  Tate  the  younger  is  a  bold  fellow. 
Of  a  surety,  England  can  never  support  a 
paper-mill  of  its  own." 

"  Come  to  business,"  said  William  of  Mechlin 
They  went  to  business,  and  the  full  harvest  is 
not  yet. 
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BY    EEV.     R.     B.     WELCH. 


NUMBER  II. 

nPHE  readers  of  the  Repository  may  remem- 
J-  ber  that  we  have  already  written  of  Lakes 
Cayuga  and  Seneca. 

Canandaigua  is  the  last  of  the  group  of  lakes 
in  Central  New  York  westward;  and  the  village 
is  the  wealthiest  and  among  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  State.  Main-street  stretches  away  from 
the  Lake  for  a  mile  or  more  to  the  summit  of 
the  ridge,  lined  throughout  its  whole  length  by 
lofty  trees,  and  verdant  grass-plats  between  the 
carriage-way  and  the  side-walks.  County  build- 
ings, State  arsenal,  churches,  and  schools  are 
mingled  with  the  best  residences  along  this 
street,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  Lake  completes 
the  attractions  of  the  place.  A  tongue  of  land, 
and  then  an  artificial  causeway,  conducts  to  the 
neat  little  steamer  which  waits  in  navigable 
water.  Excursions  are  frequent  on  this  fairy 
Lake,  and  we  find  a  pleasant  company  on  board, 
chiefly  to-day  from  the  village  of  Canandaigua. 
The  last  bell  calls  the  loiterers,  and  we  move 
up  the  Lake.  After  an  acquaintance  with  the 
larger  and  more  pretentious  sisters  of  the 
group,  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  we  feared  that  Can- 
andaigua might  suffer  by  the  comparison.  We 
looked  out  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  with 
somewhat  of  anxiety.  But  the  day  at  least 
was  favorable;  the  best  indeed  that  we  had 
found  on  the  lakes.  The  play  of  light  and 
shade  was  perfect.  There  were  just  clouds 
enough,  not  dark  and  heavy,  but  of  that  friendly 
kind,  fleecy  and  light,  to  screen  from  without 
obscuring  the  sun,  and  shade  without  blacken- 
ing the  fields;  and  just  breeze  enough  to  keep 
the  clouds  in  gentle  but  constant  motion.  And 
then  the  harvest  was  near,  and  the  golden 
grain  on  the  upland  and  the  emerald  grass  in 
the  meadows  waved  gracefully  at  the  breath 
of  the  breeze  that  stirred  the  clouds;  while  the 
timely  rain  of  the  previous  evening  had  cleared 
away  no  less  timely,  and  left  the  atmosphere 
clearer  than  crystal,  and  the  fields  and  the  for- 
ests smiling  with  gladness.  It  was  long  before 
we  felt  assured  that  the  comparison  under  these 
favoring  circumstances  would  be  safe  for  the 
last  and  least  of  the  lakes.  The  gentle  shores 
were  rounding  upward  rapidly  into  bolder, 
though  not  less  graceful  hights  than  those 
that  guard  Cayuga  or  Seneca.  The  Lake 
swayed  gracefully  in  its  course,  and  surprised 
us  with  a  charming  view  of  the  lofty  Genun- 
dewah,  the  classic  mountain  of  the  great  Iro- 
quois  Confederacy — revered    especially   by   the 


Senecas  as  the  place  of  their  birth.  There,  in 
the  distance,  the  Lake  seems  to  terminate.  But 
it  is  only  because  Genundewali  darkens  it  with 
its  deep  shadow,  and  the  loftier  hills  beyond 
close  so  majestically  around  it.  Here  it  is  one 
and  a  half  miles  wide.  Its  clear  surface  flashes 
in  the  sunlight.  Pleasure  parties,  with  sail  or 
oars,  are  out  angling  for  trout,  while  fish,  and 
pickerel,  which  abound  in  these  sweet  waters. 
Ravines  and  gorges,  that  break  down  from  the 
summit,  are  filled  with  trees  that  beautifully 
border  the  fertile  fields. 

Canandaigua,  hitherto  in  fair  view,  is  just 
vanishing  from  our  sight,  so  that  we  catch  only 
a  glimpse  of  its  court-dome  and  church-spires. 
There,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  stood  a 
village  of  the  Senecas,  Ganadarque  by  name, 
signifying  "chosen  spot."  Their  civilized  suc- 
cessors have  paid  the  Indians  a  twofold  com- 
pliment in  appropriating  the  beautiful  and  sig- 
nificant name  to  the  village  and  the  lake. 
Here. — as  well  as  along  the  Seneca — are  tongues 
of  land  skirted  with  trees  that  are  interlocked 
and  overhung  with  wild  grape-vines.  We  have 
just  landed  at  one  of  these,  Seneca  Point. 
Farther  on  is  Wildie's  Point,  containing  a  fine 
grove  and  thirty  acres  of  land.  To  occupy 
these  charming  points,  clubs  have  been  formed 
with  constitution  and  by-laws  and  incorporated 
rights.  Here  they  build  and  furnish  cabins  in 
attractive  style,  supply  their  boats  and  fish- 
ing-tackle, placing  every  thing  in  charge  of 
officers  properly  elected,  and  at  the  season  re- 
sort thither  for  recreation  and  rest.  Seven  of 
these  clubs  have  been  formed,  which  have  built 
club-houses  upon  the  margin  of  the  Lake. 
These  are  owned  principally  by  the  better  citi- 
zens of  Canandaigua  and  adjacent  villages.  Six 
of  these  are  located  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Lake.  The  Genundewali  Club  has  settled  down 
on  the  east  side,  at  the  foot  of  Genundewah 
Mount.  The  Black  Pointers  was  first  formed 
twenty-six  years  ago.  The  term  of  their  lease 
having  expired,  while  they  were  renewing  it  a 
new  club,  the  Foresters,  adroitly  purchased 
the  ground  and  dislodged  their  predecessors. 
In  retaliation  the  Black  Pointers  gave  them  the 
sobriquet  of  "The  Forty  Thieves."  The  wa- 
ter is  so  deep  at  these  points  that  the  steamer 
makes  an  easy  landing  against  the  very  shore, 
contributing  new  delegates  to  the  Club,  and 
receiving  others  in  turn. 

Mt.  Genundewah  beautifully  rounded  to  the 
summit  800-1,000  feet  high,  rises  regularly, 
covered  with  cultivated  fields  or  luxuriant  for- 
ests in  alternation.  On  its  side  is  an  Indian 
wigwam,  like  those  of  the  primitive  days;  and 
on   the  top  of  the  mountain  is  an   old   Indian 
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orchard,  the  trees  moss-grown  and  gnarled,  at 
the  same  time  an  emblem  and  a  monument  of 
the  race  which  planted  them.     Here  the  Sene- 
cas  claimed  their  birth  from  Mt.  Genundewah. 
Hence  their  name  Senecas,  "the  people  of  the 
Great    Hill."     Around    this   mount   they   were 
accustomed   to   gather  in  council   or   on  festal 
occasions.     In  the  infancy  of  the  tribe  a  young 
reptile   was   found,   which   was   cherished   with 
great  care.     At  length   it   became  an  immense 
serpent,  threatening  the  destruction  of  its  pro- 
tectors.    It  encircled  the  hill  in  its  huge  folds. 
A  terrible  contest  ensued.     All  fell  a   sacrifice 
except  a  woman   and   two   children.     A  dream 
revealed   to   her  the   means   of  destroying  the 
monster,  by  piercing  him  with  charmed  arrows. 
The  dying   serpent  plunged  into  the  lake.     In 
his  distress  he  disgorged  the  human  victims  on 
the  shore.     Pebbles  are  found  of   the  size  and 
shape  of  human  skulls.     These  are  declared  by 
the  Indians  to  be  the  petrified  skulls  of  the  Sen- 
ecas.    In  the  course  of  time,  subsequent  to  this 
disaster,  the  Senecas  became  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  tribe  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 
Beyond  Genundewah  another  mountain  1,200 
feet  high  stretches  away  in  the  distance  for  five 
miles.     It  is  densely  covered  with  forest,  chiefly 
of  hard  wood,  interspersed  with  occasional  ev- 
ergreens,  thus   fitting   it   for   a  fine   effect,   es- 
pecially when  adorned  with  the  varied  hues  of 
Autumn.     The    Lake    contracts    between    the 
mountain  sides.     The  shores  rise  up  sheer  into 
steep  rock  precipices,  so   that  pleasure   parties 
on  the  tongues  of  land  and  in  the  club-houses, 
perfectly  secluded   between   the   Lake   and   the 
cliffs,  are  exposed  to   no   possible  interruption. 
Rapidly  now  the  scenery  grows  bold  and  wild, 
reminding  one  of  the  approach  to  the  Trossachs 
at  the  foot  of  Loch  Katrine.     Sixteen  miles  are 
accomplished.    The  black-capped  mountain  that 
rises  up   before  us,  towering  above  the  rest,  is 
Hatch  Mountain.     We  are  at  the  head  of  the 
Lake.     The   steam-whistle  is  reechoed  by   the 
surrounding  highlands  till   it  seems  the  bewil- 
dering scream  of  a  thousand  affrighted  genii  of 
the  hills.     Where  we   step   on   shore  a  joyous 
cascade  comes  leaping   down   the  mountain  to 
greet  us.     In  the  neighborhood  is  Parish  Gorge, 
the  grandest  on  the  Lake,  while  Naples  nestles 
in  the  valley  among  the  hills  amid  the  modest 
but  prolific   graperies  that  may  one  day  rival 
the  vineyards  of  Italy. 

Toward  evening  we  enjoyed  a  delightful  sail 
down  the  Lake.  The  declining  sun  was  crown- 
ing the  fair  Genundewah  with  a  golden  diadem. 
Changeful  shadows  arrayed  the  Lake  in  opal 
beauty.  Passing  clouds,  sporting  at  first  peace- 
fully in   the  heavens,  lent  the  charm  of  light, 


and  shade,  and  form,  and  motion  to  upland  and 
vale.  But  at  length  mustering  darkly  they 
stormed  the  hights  of  Genundewah,  tore  away 
her  crown  of  gold,  frowned  fiercely  upon  the 
trembling  Lake  till  her  opal  beauty  departed 
with  affright,  banished  the  charm  of  light  and 
shade  from  forest  and  field,  and  with  thunders 
and  lightnings  and  a  showery  flood  made  the 
scene  sublime.  But  soon  its  fury  ceased.  The 
sun  reappeared  in  glory.  A  brilliant  rainbow 
spanned  the  Lake,  arching  our  entrance  to  the 
town;  and  with  the  departing  day  we  bade 
adieu  to  Canandaigua,  hoping  at  no  distant 
future  to  renew  our  pleasant  acquaintance. 


JEAN  INGELOW'S  POEMS, 


BY     REV.     T.     M.     GRIFFITH. 


DR.  JOHNSON,  in  one  of  those  ponderous 
sentences  for  which  he  is  remarkable,  speaks 
disparagingly  of  those  who  complain  "  that 
praises  are  without  reason  lavished  on  the 
dead,  and  that  undue  honors  are  paid  to  an- 
tiquity," and  says  that  such  complainers  either 
"hope  for  eminence  from  the  heresies  of  para- 
dox," or,  being  "  forced  upon  consolatory  expe- 
dience," hope  that  "  the  regard  now  denied  by 
envy  will  be  at  last  restored  by  time."  Not- 
withstanding this  stunning  utterance  of  the 
great  thunderer,  there  are  not  wanting  sensi- 
ble men  who  continue  to  complain  that  an- 
tiquity "lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  and 
receives  "  the  honors  that  belong  only  to  ex- 
cellence." From  the  long  list  of  "  British 
poets,"  whose  works,  in  uniform  binding,  form 
a  striking  feature  in  every  large  library,  one 
half  at  least  may  be  selected  whose  equals  in 
all  that  constitutes  true  poets  adorn  the  pres- 
ent century.  Yet  how  strange  it  would  seem, 
almost  sacrilege  to  some,  to  substitute  Massey, 
and  Mackay,  and  Mrs.  Browning,  and  Jean 
Ingelow  for  Prior,  Dryden,  and  others  of  a 
still  more  venerable  age,  who  nourish  in  the 
red  uniform  of  Little  and  Brown! 

One  of  the  surest  marks  of  poetic  genius  is 
a  power  to  appreciate  and  accurately  describe 
those  unobtrusive  and  seemingly  insignificant 
resources  of  nature  which,  though  almost  hid- 
den from  the  common  eye,  are  powerful  to 
reach  and  move  the  heart.  In  the  great  soul 
of  the  world  the  bells  are  set  ringing,  but  the 
cords  are  invisible  that  reach  to  the  myriad 
powers  which  make  the  gleeful  music;  the 
harp-strings  are  swept  by  invisible  fingers;  the 
poet  traces  the  chords  to  their  secret  origin — 
discovers  the  hand   that  strikes  the  strings  of 
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the  great  world-harp  and  awakes  the  diapason 
of  poetic  passion.  In  the  poems  before  us  we 
are  particularly  struck  with  the  exceeding  sub- 
tilty  of  insight  which  selects  the  beautiful  from 
the  varied  phenomena  of  nature.  The  descrip- 
tions are  most  lifelike  and  beautiful,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  remark  of  an  ancient  critic — "a 
poem  is  a  speaking  picture."  For  instance,  the 
following: 

"Crowds  of  bees  are  busy  with  clover, 

Crowds  of  grasshoppers  skip  at  our  feet, 
Crowds  of  larks  at  their  matins  hang  over, 
Thanking  the  Lord  for  a  life  so  sweet." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  charm 
which  any  lover  of  true  poetry  can  not  fail  to 
recognize  in  the  simple  conception  expressed 
in  the  last  line  of  the  above  stanza.  In  the 
opening  stanzas  of  "Scholar  and  Carpenter" 
the  landscape  seems  to  live  before  the  eye. 
We  readily  follow  the  wanderer  "to  the  lanes" 
amid  the  "  ripening  corn,"  and  the  whole  sur- 
roundings rise  to  view  as  by  the  wand  of  a 
magician.  The  great  outlines  are  unnoticed; 
we  see  little  things: 

"The  goldfinch  on  a  thistle-head 
Stood  scattering  seedlets  while  she  fed; 
The  wrens  their  pretty  gossip  spread, 
Or  joined  a  random  roundelay. 

On  hanging  cobwebs  shone  the  dew, 
And  thick  the  wayside  clovers  grew; 
The  feeding  bee  had  much  to  do, 

So  fast  did  honey-drops  exude; 
She  sucked,  and  murmured,  and  was  gone, 
And  lit  on  other  blossoms  anon, 
The  while  I  learned  a  lesson  on 

The  source  and  sense  of  quietude. 

For  sheep-bells  chiming  from  a  wold, 
Or  bleat  of  lamb  within  its  fold, 
Or  cooing  of  love  legends  old 

To  dove-wives  make  not  quiet  less; 
Ecstatic  chirp  of  winged  thing, 
Or  bubbling  of  the  water-spring, 
Are  sounds  that  more  than  silence  bring, 

Itself  and  its  delightsomeuess." 

There  is  a  picture  from  nature  that  would  have 
made  the  heart  of  a  Wordsworth  leap  to 
behold.  Nothing  could  be  more  completely 
Wordsworthian  than  the  italicized  line.  Here 
are  a  few  little  diamonds  which  we  take  from 
their  places  and  lay  together  promiscuously: 

"Sunk  in  leafage  eooeth  the  culver, 

And  'plaineth  of  love's  disloyalties." 
"  Up  comes  the  lily  and  dries  her  bell." 
"Queen  hollyhocks  with  butterflies  for  crowns." 
"The  lovely  laughter  of  the  wind-swayed  wheat." 
"  The  blackcaps  in  an  orchard  met, 
Praising  the  berries  while  they  ate; 


The  finch  that  flew  her  beak  to  whet 

Before  she  joined  them  on  the  tree; 
The  water-mouse  among  the  reeds, 
His  bright  eyes  glancing  black  as  beads, 
So  happy  with  a  bunch  of  seeds — 
I  felt  their  gladness  heartily." 

Thus  far  we  have  directed  our  attention 
specially  to  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  detail 
apparent  in  the  sketches  of  nature  contained 
in  the  volume.  But  these  colorings  from  na- 
ture are  generally  used  to  fill  the  background 
and  form  the  side-views  of  the  poetic  concep- 
tion looking  out  from  the  canvas — the  flowing 
drapery  of  the  form  that  breathes,  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  creative  genius.  Almost  every 
poem  has  a  central  conception;  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  one  in  such  a  group  of  reflec- 
tions as  that  of  Beattie's  "Minstrel"  or  Gold- 
smith's "  Traveler."  Sometimes  the  plan  and 
the  main  design  are  of  little  account  compared 
with  the  attending  features — as  a  thread  may 
connect  pearls,  yet  the  pearls  alone  are  of 
much  value.  The  poem  of  Jean  Ingelow  en- 
titled "  Honors  "  may  be  considered  one  of  this 
class.  The  idea  running  through  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  thus  expressed;  to  deserve  success  is 
better  than  to  win  it.  "The  Star's  Monument" 
is  another  of  the  same  kind.  After  thirty 
pages  of  brilliant  versification  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  work  is  better  than  fame— more 
enduring,  more  satisfying.  But  it  needs  not  a 
poet's  inspired  tongue  to  tell  us  such  truths 
as  these.  The  flowery  meads  of  sentiment  that 
stretch  away  on  either  side  the  way  are  often 
more  attractive  than  the  end  in  view.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  first  poem  in  the  book, 
"Divided."  Two  friends  walk  to  a  tiny  fount- 
ain, kneel  beside  it,  part  the  dewy  grasses,  to 
find  the  stream  beyond,  and  follow  it  as  it 
tinkles  on  its  way;  one  steps  over,  but  the 
stream  is  so  narrow  that  they  can  still  go 
hand  in  hand;  the  beck  grows  wider  and  the 
hands  are  severed;  songs  have  ceased  and 
hearts  are  numb;  voices  are  drowned  in  the 
loud  waters;  no  crossing  now;  they  "walk 
and  weep;" 

"  The  wild  beck  ends  her  tune  of  gladness, 
And  goeth  stilly  as  soul  that  fears." 

The  two  walk  on  with  the  "  moon's  own  sad- 
ness" in  their  faces,  amid  the  "piping  of  leaf- 
hid  birds,"  on  the  shores  of  the  broad,  white 
river, 

"  And  wave  their  hands  for  a  mute  farewell." 

Across  where  stately  prows  rising  and  bowing 
bear  down  the  lily  and  drown  the  reed,  the 
brimming  eye  follows  the  moving  speck  on  the 
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far-off  side  till  it  melts  away.  But  there  is  a 
bond  which  no  distance  can  sever — 

"  Thy  breadth  and  thy  depth  forever 
Are  bridged  by  his  thoughts  that  cross  to  me." 

Here  is  unity  of  conception  developed  by  the 
sweet  and  powerful  inliuences  of  rhythmical  ex- 
pression. Similar  to  this  last  is  the  one  with 
the  title.  "A  Dead  Year:" 

"  I  took  a  year  out  of  my  life  and  story — 
A  dead  year,  and  said,  'I  will  hew  thee  a  tomb.'" 

But  the  dead  past  could  not  be  buried  from 
remembrance,  the  heart  would  cling  to  its  own 
dead  loves  and  sorrows.  Then  there  is  "The 
Letter  L,"  of  some  length  and  exquisite  in 
pathos  and  beauty;  "Brothers  and  a  Sermon," 
very  much  like  Longfellow's  "  Children  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,"  and  fully  equal  to  it  in  ten- 
derness, piety,  and  simple  eloquence;  and  the 
gem  of  the  volume,  "Songs  of  Seven."  The  child 
of  seven  years  prattles  exultingly  of  its  little 
life-world;  "seven  times  two"  walks  wonder- 
ing and  hoping  in  her  new-found  realm  of 
romance;  "seven  times  three"  is  in  love,  sits 
listening  in  the  pauses  of  the  nightingale's 
song  for  a  footstep. 

"Yon  night-moths  that  hover  where  honey  brims  over 
From  sycamore  blossoms,  or  settle,  or  sleep; 

Yon.  glow-worms  shine  out  and  the  pathway  discover 
To  him  that  comes  darkling  along  the  rough  steep. 

By  the   sycamore   passed   he,  and   through  the  white 
clover, 
Then  all  the  sweet  speech  I  had  fashioned  took  flight; 
But  I  '11  love  him  more,  more 
Than  e'er  wife  loved  before, 
Be  the  days  dark  or  bright." 

"Seven  times  four"  sings  the  song  of  mater- 
nity; "seven  times  five"  wails  in  widowhood; 
heart  may  bleed  but, must  not  break, 

"For  children  wake,  though  fathers  sleep 
With  a  stone  at  foot  and  at  head; 
0,  sleepless  God,  forever  keep, 
Keep  both  living  and  dead!" 

Then  follow  "Giving  in  Marriage"  and  "Long- 
ing for  Home,"  the  last  so  touchingly  plaintive 
that  we  must  quote  again.  The  lone  mourner 
of  "seven  times  seven"  sings  her  song  of  a 
boat  "that  lightly  rocked  to  a  port  remote:" 

"  Long  I  looked  out  for  the  lad  she  bore 
On  the  open,  desolate  sea, 
And  I  think  he  sailed  to  the  heavenly  shore, 
For  he  came  not  back  to  me — ■ 
Ah,  me! 

There  was  once  a  nest  in  a  hollow, 
Down  in  the  mosses  and  knot-grass  pressed, 


Soft  and  warm,  and  full  to  the  brim; 
Vetches  leaned  over  it  purple  and  dim, 
With  buttercup  buds  to  follow. 

0,  one  after  one  they  flew  away 

Far  up  to  the  heavenly  blue, 
To  the  better  country,  the  upper  day, 

And — I  wish  I  was  going  too. 

Can  I  call  that  home  where  my  nest  was  set 

Now  all  its  hope  hath  failed? 
Nay,  but  the  port  where  my  sailor  went, 

And  the  land  where  my  nestlings  be; 
There  is  the  home  where  my  thoughts  are  sent, 

The  only  home  for  me — 

Ah,  me!" 

Was  ever  such  a  mingling  of  earthly  desolate- 
ness  and  heavenly  hope  expressed  in  such 
moving,  plaintive  numbers? 

"  Requiescat  in  Pace"  has  all  the  weird, 
witching  interest  of  Poe's  "Raven,"  except  the 
charm  of  the  measure.  Poetical  conceptions 
of  rare  beauty  are  often  found  detached  from 
any  center  and  independent  of  any  grouping 
of  sentiment.  The  reader  will  notice  the  sin- 
gular sweetness  that  lingers  in  the  first  two 
lines  following,  partly  in  the  sentiment  itself, 
but  principally  perhaps  in  the  felicitous  ex- 
pression: 

"  0,  my  lost  love,  and  my  own,  own  love, 

And  my  love  that  loved  me  so! 
Is  there  never  a  chink  in  the  world  above 

Where  they  listen  for  words  from  below? 

What  though  unmarked  the  happy  workman  toil, 
And  break  unthanked  of  man  the  stubborn  clod? 

It  is  enough,  for  sacred  is  the  soil, 
Dear  on  the  hills  of  God. 

Far  better  in  its  place  the  lowliest  bird 

Should  sing  aright  to  him  the  lowliest  song, 

Than  that  a  seraph  strayed  should  take  the  word 
And  sing  his  glory  wrong." 

Not  the  least  rare  and  excellent  quality  of 
these  poems  is  the  piety  that  breathes  through 
them  here  and  there.-  Some  of  the  most  brill- 
iant literary  men  of  the  present  age  would 
consider  it  rather  as  something  to  be  ashamed 
of  to  be  called  "pious;"  they  utter  the  word 
with  a  kind  of  literary  sneer.  The  poison  of 
the  serpent  lurks  in  their  writings.  So,  also, 
many  of  the  honored  men  of  song  that  belong 
to  a  past  age  keep  religion  on  the  background, 
as  though  it  were  a  weakness  to  cherish  it. 
Burns  is  little  better  than  remorseful,  but  not 
repentant,  in  some  of  his  gloomy  moods;  Scott 
sings  like  a  minstrel  of  heathen  ages,  as  heart- 
lessly as  though  he  had  never  heard  of  Jesus 
and  heaven;  while  Byron  seems  to  think  sin 
gives  a  spice   to  his    scenes   and  heroes.     But 
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here  we  feel  the  loveliness  of  evangelical  faith 
and  hope,  see  a  Christ,  and  hear  his  pitiful 
voice  saying  to  the  soul  "despairing  of  the 
sun  that  sets,"  and  of  the  "  earthly  love  that 
wanes,"  and  of  "  the  heaven  that  lieth  far  off," 
that  there  is  a  sun  of  comfort  and  a  heaven 
of  sympathy  divine. 

"  Behold,  the  house 
Is  dark,  but  there  is  brightness  where  the  sons 
Of  God  are  singing;  and  behold,  the  heart 
Is  troubled,  yet  the  nations  walk  in  white, 
They  have  forgotten  how  to  weep:  and  thou 
Shalt  also  come,  and  I  will  foster  thee 
And  satisfy  thy  soul;  and  thou  shalt  warm 
Thy  trembling  life  beneath  the  smile  of  God." 


A  TRIP  TO  MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  CAMP-GROUND. 


BY    K  E  V  .    M  . 


SCUDDER, 


A  KIND  friend,  one  of  the  finance  commit- 
tee having  charge  of  the  camp-ground  at 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Massachusetts,  generously 
proposed  to  secure  me  a  tent,  and  I  made  ar- 
rangements to  spend  two  or  three  weeks  of 
sultry  August  on  that  famous  camp-ground. 
Purposely  I  provided  to  divide  the  time  so  as 
to  have  the  advantages  of  the  place  during  its 
season  of  social  recreation,  and  the  week  of  ex- 
clusively religious  services.  I  propose  to  tell 
what  I  saw,  and  the  impressions  made  upon  me 
by  my  visit. 

This  grove  of  the  Vineyard  has  been  used  for 
thirty  years  for  an  annual  camp  meeting.  Its 
history  is  associated  with  the  spiritual  quicken- 
ing of  many  Christian  hearts,  and  with  the  de- 
liverance of  many  sinners  from  darkness  to 
light.  For  twenty  years  the  gathering  here 
was  limited  to  a  week's  continuance,  and  its 
object  was  exclusively  religious.  For  the  last 
ten  years,  and  each  year  more  than  the  former 
one,  it  has  come  to  be  a  place  where  many  of 
the  families  of  our  people  go,  from  one  to  three 
weeks,  previous  to  the  strictly  religious  meet- 
ing, for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air,  and  bathing, 
and  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  social  and  select  so- 
ciety that  are  accustomed  to  gather  there.  It 
is  rather  a  novel  practice,  and  if  not  exclusively, 
more  extensively  practiced  at  this  camp-ground 
than  any  other,  and  has  become  the  occasion  of 
divided  sentiment  as  to  its  influence  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  religious  meeting  itself.  Curiosity, 
from  what  I  had  heard,  induced  me  to  be 
watchful,  and  I  will  write  what  I  saw  respect- 
ing the  social  recreation  and  religious  phases  of 
this  great  camp  gathering. 

The  place  is  well  designed  for  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  appropriated.     The  grove, 


that  is  formed  by  wide-spreading  venerable 
oaks,  extends  over  many  acres.  The  land  is 
slightly  undulating  and  sandy,  with  a  thin  sur- 
face soil  preserving  it  from  mud  in  a  wet  sea- 
son, and  from  dust  in  time  of  drought.  Sev- 
eral wells  furnish  an  abundance  of  pure,  soft, 
cool  water.  The  region,  for  some  miles  around 
the  encampment,  is  so  sparsely  populated  as  to 
prevent  any  annoyance  from  the  local  inhabit- 
ants. The  access  to  the  grounds  is  chiefly  by 
water.  The  landing  is  near  enough  to  be  con- 
venient, and  being  within  the  limit  of  the  dis- 
tance prescribed  by  State  law  to  give  its  con- 
trol to  the  finance  committee,  prevents  any 
improper  traffic,  and  any  demoralizing  influ- 
ences from  those  who  might  be  disposed  to 
introduce  them.  The  order,  both  at  the  camp- 
ground and  its  surroundings,  is  probably  not 
equaled,  certainly  not  excelled,  by  any  similar 
place  in  the  country.  The  dwellers  of  the  grove 
feel  a  perfect  security  in  property  or  person. 

Having  first  become  settled  in  my  own  hired 
tent,  I  naturally  next  made  a  survey  of  the 
encampment.  The  liberality,  good  judgment, 
and  taste  displayed  in  laying  out  the  grounds, 
impresses  one  at  once  with  their  attractiveness 
and  convenience.  Surely  it  is  no  objection  to 
the  piety  of  David  or  Solomon  that  order, 
beauty,  and  grandness  enter  into  the  designs 
of  the  temple;  nor  can  it  be  said  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  men  who  planned  and  executed 
the  furnishings  of  this  ground,  that  they  were 
narrow-minded  and  mean.  Every  thing  for  the 
public  services  of  religion  are  ample,  well-ar- 
ranged, and  finished.  The  "stand"  is  a  neat 
hexagonal,  sufficiently  large  to  seat  about  thirty 
ministers,  shingled,  latticed,  painted,  and  set- 
teed,  and  so  arranged  that  the  audience  is 
brought  in  pleasant  nearness  to  the  speaker. 
The  seats  for  the  congregation  are  permanently 
placed  in  circular  arrangement,  with  backs,  and 
painted  white.  They  can  accommodate  at  least 
three  thousand  persons.  Around  the  ample 
circle  are  twenty  spacious  society  tents;  no 
private  tents  or  cottages  are  admitted  on  this 
line.  During  the  "meeting  week"  these  are 
occupied  chiefly  by  those  who  spend  only  a  few 
days  on  the  ground.  Around  these  tents  runs 
a  wide  avenue,  out  of  which,  as  the  radii  of  a 
circle,  proceed  other  avenues.  Some  of  these 
lead  to  pleasant  parks,  and  fronting  on  these 
avenues  and  parks  are  not  less  than  five  hund- 
red private  tents  and  cottages;  about  one  hund- 
red being  of  the  latter  kind.  Every  variety 
of  taste  is  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  these 
habitations  in  the  woods.  Some  of  the  cottages 
are  simply  one  story,  perhaps  small  at  that, 
and  hardly   painted;  others   have   two  stories, 
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and  give  evidence  of  architectural  genius  in 
their  proportions  and  ability  in  their  finish. 
The  rage  is  increasing  for  cottages,  and  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  the  canvas  dwelling 
will  be  superseded  by  the  more  pretentious  and 
substantial  one  of  wood  and  paint.  As  might 
be  supposed,  these  private  edifices,  as  they  are 
designed  for  longer  occupancy  than  is  common 
at  camp  meetings,  exhibit  also  more  outlay  and 
taste  in  their  furnishings.  Every  thing  looks 
to  the  comfort  of  the  occupant.  The  tents  are 
double,  with  board  floors  and  carpeted;  they 
have  bedsteads  and  every  variety  of  chair  for 
ease  and  rest.  The  cottages  have  all  these,  and 
usually  more,  that  indicates  almost  luxury,  if 
not  display.  One  can  live  in  them  with  little 
less  inconvenience  than  at  home.  But  few  of 
the  people  "board  themselves."  Private  indi- 
viduals, licensed  by  the  committee,  and  under 
their  surveillance,  furnish  food  for  the  multi- 
tude, and  they  do  it  at  reasonable  rates  and 
good  in  quality.  The  police  arrangements  of 
the  grounds  can  not  be  improved.  Any  at- 
tempt at  rowdyism  or  disorder  would  be  in- 
stantly suppressed,  and  the  offender  warned 
and  compelled  to  leave.  So  well  is  this  under- 
stood, that  the  exercise  of  official  authority  in 
this  direction  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
order  of  the  largest  congregations  resembles 
more  the  quiet  of  the  Church  at  home  than  the 
promiscuous  gathering  of  ten  thousand  people 
in  the  woods.  So  much  for  the  material  ar- 
rangements of  the  place.  What  shall  be  said 
of  the  people,  and  how  they  are  employed? 
What  brings  them  thither,  and  what  is  the  in- 
fluence on  religious  life  and  character? 

I  found  on  my  arrival,  about  ten  days  before 
the  religious  meeting  began,  about  five  hundred 
persons,  composing  the  families  living  on  the 
ground.  They  were  generally  from  the  princi- 
pal cities  and  towns  of  Rhode  Island  and  East- 
ern Massachusetts,  and  representing,  generally, 
the  leading  men  and  families  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  these  places,  persons  well  known  at 
home  for  their  liberality,  their  love  of  the 
Church,  and  for  personal  piety.  Not  world- 
loving,  pleasure-seeking  men  and  women;  but 
persons  of  intelligence,  self-respect,  spiritually- 
minded — noble  samples  of  Christian  quality.  I 
found  their  general  conversation  to  be  respect- 
ing things  that  appertain  to  godliness,  or  of  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  and  society.  A  few  pres- 
ent were  from  other  evangelical  Churches,  and 
the  whole  formed  as  good  a  community  of 
Christian  people  as  I  have  ever  met.  Every 
day's  intercourse  increased  my  respect  and  love 
for  them.  They  had  come  beforehand  to  enjoy 
the  pure  air,  the  good  society,  and  the  healthy 


sea-breezes  and  bathings  that  they  found  there. 
Not  wishing  to  take  their  families  to  the  mixed, 
and  often  doubtful  society  of  public  watering- 
places  by  the  seaside,  these  men  had  come  to 
enjoy  with  them  all  the  benefits,  without  the 
exposures  and  drawbacks  of  such  places. 

This  practice  of  anticipating  the  time  of  re- 
ligious services  at  camp  meeting  is  new.  Is  it, 
therefore,  improper  or  injurious?  As  the  thing 
promises  to  be  common,  at  least  in  reference  to 
this  camp-ground,  the  question  we  have  asked 
is  one  of  great  interest,  and  correctly  answered 
may  have  influence  on  the  conduct  of  many 
people.     It  is  well  to  consider  it  wisely. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  thing  new  is  an 
improvement.  But  all  improvements  must  at 
some  time  be  novelties.  There  are  those  who 
reject  as  bad  every  thing  new  because  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  their  previous  conceits  and  prac- 
tices. They  must  run  the  machine  in  precisely 
the  same  old  grooves.  And  when  this  prejudice 
takes  the  form  of  proprieties  in  religion,  it  is 
apt  to  be  very  exacting  and  unyielding,  and 
the  changes  that  transpire  in  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  society,  or  the  changes  in  the  circum- 
stances of  community,  that  make  corresponding 
changes  in  the  demands  upon  it,  are  hardly 
recognized  or  allowed.  Then,  too,  it  is  often 
seen  that  what  is  desirable  and  practicable  in 
one  region  of  country,  but  is  not  in  another,  is 
condemned  as  unfitting  and  injurious,  because 
it  does  not  admit  of  universal  application. 
These  remarks  may  aid  us  in  deciding  the  value 
of  the  social  and  recreative  feature  of  the  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  encampment.  To  adopt  this 
feature  to  any  extent  in  most  of  the  camp 
meetings  held  in  this  country  would  be  unad- 
visable,  if  not  impracticable.  Their  locations 
would  unfit  them  for  such  an  end.  Their  prox- 
imity to  large  cities  and  their  great  thorough- 
fares would  expose  them  to  confusion  and  dissi- 
pation. They  offer  no  advantages  for  the  pleas- 
ant and  healthful  change  to  tie  invigorating  sea- 
air  and  bathing,  and  they  could  give  none  of  the 
immunities  and  protections  required  to  preserve 
a  strictly  domestic  society.  These  would  be 
prohibitions,  and  to  attempt  to  use  such  places 
for  recreation  would  be  a  failure.  But  to  deny 
it  to  this  favored  spot,  because  others  have  not 
its  advantages,  would  show  a  prejudice  and 
narrow-mindedness  unworthy  of  candid  and  en- 
lightened judgment. 

The  apparent  necessity  for  such  a  resort  jus- 
tifies the  prudential  arrangements  to  furnish  it. 
Thousands  of  people,  living  remote  from  the 
sea,  find  it  desirable  for  health  to  go  to  the 
coast  in  the  Summer  months.  This  hegira  from 
the    cities    is    inevitable.     Every    place    where 
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only  passable  accommodations  can  be  found  is 
crowded  with  these  visitors  of  every  class  and 
character.  The  society  of  such  places  is  often 
of  the  most  questionable  kind.  The  irreligious, 
the  profane,  the  extravagant,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  lewd  and  licentious,  crowd  together 
with  those  who  are  moral  and  religious.  A 
pious  parent,  who  takes  his  family  into  such  an 
ill-assorted  community,  may  well  fear  that  the 
perils  of  temptation  will  more  than  offset  all 
the  physical  advantages  they  can  hope  to  de- 
rive. In  seeking  for  health  of  the  body,  he  is 
jeopardizing  the  health  of  their  morals.  The 
sacred  watchfulness  to  guard  the  integrity  of 
social  life  at  the  Vineyard,  enables  him  to  find 
a  place  with  all  the  benefits  he  seeks,  without 
the  perils  that  attend  most  public  seaside  re- 
sorts. The  acquaintances  here  formed  are  such 
as  one  would  wish  to  make,  and  could  profitably 
be  cultivated  afterward. 

But  a  stranger  will  ask,  How  is  the  time 
spent  in  this  inviting  spot?  Is  it  an  elysian 
of  idleness?  Far  from  it.  After  the  morning 
meal  the  great  bell  of  the  encampment  strikes 
at  eight,  and  the  people  gather  with  one  con- 
sent to  family  prayers  in  one  or  two  of  the 
large  society  tents.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
impressive  scene.  Parents  and  children  from 
various  parts  unite  in  listening  to  the  Divine 
Word,  and  in  singing  His  praise,  and  in  thank- 
ful prayer  for  the  mercies  of  the  night,  and  for 
guidance  during  the  day.  After  this  some  are 
found  preparing  for  the  sea-bath,  the  facilities 
for  which  can  not  be  excelled  on  the  whole  At- 
lantic coast.  Others  are  out  for  a  pleasant  sail; 
others  for  the  excitement  of  a  fishing  excursion. 
As  the  afternoon  advances  groups  will  be 
formed  and  give  interest  to  the  hour  by  stir- 
ring sacred  song.  Two  evenings  of  the  week 
are  occupied  with  general  prayer  meetings,  and 
one  with  general  class  meetings.  To  listen  to 
the  prayers  and  hearty  Christian  experiences 
uttered  at  these  times,  one  would  hardly  dream 
that  any  thing  dissipating  to  piety  could  have 
affected  the  worshipers  during  the  day.  On 
another  evening  the  mammoth  tent  is  crowded 
by  a  company  convened  to  consider  what  can 
be  dbne  to  give  interest  and  profit  to  our  Sun- 
day schools,  and  a  number  of  the  best  superin- 
tendents of  our  schools  in  Eastern  cities,  and 
others,  contributed  to  make  the  occasion  in- 
tensely interesting.  On  another  evening  the 
theme  for  discussion  was,  What  will  more  ef- 
fectually secure  our  young  people  to  the  Church 
and  preserve  them  in  its  influence?  The  young 
people  on  the  ground  are  present  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  meeting.  The  Sabbath  days  of 
the  weeks  of  recreation  have  all  the  sanctity  of 


the  New  England  type,  with  regular  preaching 
in  the  day  and  the  prayer  meeting  of  the  even- 
ing. Whoever  thinks  to  find  these  grounds  the 
theater  for  a  promiscuous  picnic,  or  a  place  for 
dissipation  and  excess,  will  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed, and  instead  will  find  it  a  place  for 
cheerful  quiet,  domestic  order,  and  regulated 
by  all  the  laws  of  social  religious  constraint. 

One  question  remains  to  be  answered.  How 
does  the  social  and  recreative  life  of  the  en- 
campment affect  the  services  of  the  strictly 
religious  week?  The  answer  might  be  given 
by  asking  in  reply,  Why  should  it  affect  them 
unfavorably?  The  great  multitude  who  attend 
these  come  only  for  this  week.  These  can  not 
be  influenced  by  what  has  preceded.  Those 
who  had  anticipated  the  time  by  their  dwelling 
in  the  grove  were  quite  as  well  prepared  for 
religious  service  as  if  they  had  just  come  from 
their  various  homes.  To  all  appearance  this 
latter  class  were  among  the  most  punctual  and 
zealous  laborers  of  all  who  took  part  in  the 
meetings.  If  orderly,  attentive  listening  to  the 
Word;  if  earnest  evangelical  preaching;  if 
cheerful  heart  singing;  if  devout  and  earnest 
praying;  if  the  utterance  of  rich  Christian  ex- 
perience; if  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  on  believ- 
ers and  increasing  holiness;  if  occasional  con- 
versions; if  all  these  are  tests  to  determine  the 
quality  and  fruits  of  a  religious  meeting,  they 
were  all  strikingly  manifest  at  the  camp  meet- 
ing at  Martha's  Vineyard  in  1865. 


SLEEPING. 


BY    LIZZIE    MACE    M'FARLAND. 


A  gray  old  man- his  cane  one  withered  hand 

Clasps  tightly,  as  if  life  hung  by  that  grasp, 

The  other  elbowed  on  the  easy  chair, 

Receives  the  drooping  head.     A  listless  smile 

Plays  o'er  the  placid  features,  while  the  breath 

Comes  slow  and  softly  as  if  life  went  on 

Without  cognition.     He  sleeps  this  Autumn  day, 

This  day  of  rest.     Each  separate  leaf  is  still, 

Crimson  and  gold,  russet  and  paler  brown, 

Umber  and  glossy  green,  and  flecked  with  rose, 

All  resting  in  the  sunshine,  while  the  haze 

Melts  in  the  dreamy  distance  of  the  hills. 

He  dreams  perhaps;  not  of  the  bustling  scenes 

And  festering  cares  which  furrowed  cheek  and  brow, 

Not  of  the  hopes  he  nursed  in  manhood's  prime, 

Not  of  the  franchise  of  his  town  or  State; 

All  these  oblivion's  waves  are  washing  out, 

While  childhood's  morning  radiance  softly  gilds 

The  dim  horizon  of  his  mental  sight. 

See  how  the  hard,  deep  lines  which  care  has  worn 

Are  softening!     The  storm  and  stress  are  over; 

The  keener  zest,  the  ardent  hope,  the  joy 

Toned  down  to  quiet  satisfaction. 
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"TTTHERE  are  you  going,  George?"  asked 
»  '  Mrs.  Wilson  as  her  husband  rose  from 
the  tea-table  and  took  his  hat. 

"  0,  I  am  going  out,"  was  the  careless  re- 
sponse. 

"  But  where?"  asked  his  wife. 

"But  what  odds  does  it  make,  Emma?"  re- 
turned her  husband.  "  I  shall  be  back  at  my 
usual  time." 

The  young  wife  hesitated,  and  a  quick  flush 
overspread  her  face.  She  seemed  to  have  made 
up  her  mind  to  speak  plainly  on  a  subject 
which  had  lain  uneasily  upon  her  heart  for  some 
time,  requiring  an  effort,  but  she  persevered. 

"Let  me  tell  you  what  odds  it  makes  to 
me,"  she  said  in  a  kind  but  tremulous  tone. 
"If  I  can  not  have  your  company  here  at 
home,  I  should  at  least  feel  much  better  if  I 
knew  where  you  were." 

"But  you  know  that  I  am  safe,  Emma,  and 
what  more  can  you  ask?" 

"I  do  not  know  that  you  are  safe,  George; 
I  know  nothing  positively  about  you  when  you 
are  away." 

"  Pooh !  pooh !  would  you  have  it  that  I  am 
not  capable  of  taking  care  of  myself?" 

"You  put  a  wrong  construction  upon  my 
words,  George.  Love  is  always  anxious  when 
its  dearest  object  is  away.  If  I  did  not  love 
you  as  I  do  I  might  not  be  thus  uneasy. 
When  you  are  at  your  place  of  business  I  do 
not  feel  thus,  because  I  know  I  can  seek  and 
find  you  at  any  moment;  but  when  you  are 
absent  during  these  long  evenings  I  go  to 
wondering  where  you  are.  Then  I  begin  to 
feel  lonesome:  and  so  one  thought  follows 
another,  till  I  feel  troubled  and  uneasy.  0,  if 
you  would  only  stay  with  me  a  portion  of  your 
evenings!" 

"Aha!  I  thought  that  was  what  you  were 
aiming  at,"  said  George,  with  a  playful  shake 
of  the  head.  "  You  would  have  me  here  every 
evening." 

"Well,  can  you  wonder  at  it?"  returned 
Emma.  "I  used  to  be  very  happy  when  you 
came  to  spend  an  evening  with  me  before  we 
were  married;  and  I  know  I  should  be  very 
happy  in  your  society  now." 

"Ah,"  said  George  with  a  smile,  "those  were 
business  meetings.  We  were  arranging  then 
for  the  future." 

"And  why  not  continue  to  do  so,  my  hus- 
band? I  am  sure  we  could  be  as  happy  now 
as  ever.  If  you  will  remember,  one  of  your 
plans  was  to  make  a  home." 

"And  have  n't  we  got  one,  Emma?" 


"We  have  certainly  a  place  in  which  to  live," 
answered  the  wife  somewhat  evasively. 

"And  it  is  our  home,"  pursued  George. 
"Besides,"  he  added,  with  a  sort  of  confident 
flourish,  "home  is  the  wife's  peculiar  province. 
She  has  the  charge  of  it,  and  all  her  work  is 
there,  while  the  duties  of  the  husband  call  him 
to  other  scenes." 

"  Well,  I  admit  that,  so  far  as  certain  duties 
are  concerned,"  replied  Emma.  "And  you 
must  remember  that  we  both  need  relaxation 
from  labor;  we  need  time  for  social  and  mental 
improvement  and  enjoyment,  and  what  time 
have  we  for  this  save  our  evenings?  Why 
should  not  this  be  my  home  of  an  evening  as 
well  as  the  day-time  and  in  the  night?" 

"Well,  is  n't  it?"  asked  George. 

"  How  can  it  be  when  you  are  not  here  at 
all?  What  makes  a  home  for  children  if  it  be 
not  the  abode  of  the  parents?  What  home 
can  a  husband  have  where  there  is  no  wife? 
And  what  real  home  comforts  can  a  wife  enjoy 
where  there  is  no  husband?  You  do  not  con- 
sider how  lonesome  I  am  all  alone  here  during 
these  long  evenings.  They  are  the  very  sea- 
sons when  I  am  at  leisure  to  enjoy  your  com- 
panionship and  when  you  would  be  at  leisure 
to  enjoy  mine,  if  it  is  worth  enjoying.  They 
are  the  seasons  when  the  happiest  hours  of 
home-life  might  be  passed,  if  we  determined  it 
should  be  so.  Come,  will  you  spend  a  few  of 
your  evenings  with  me?" 

"  You  see  enough  of  me  as  it  is,"  said  the 
husband  lightly. 

"  Allow  me  to  be  the  best  judge  of  that, 
George.  You  would  be  very  lonesome  here  all 
alone." 

"Not  if  it  was  my  place  of  business,  as  it 
is  yours,"  returned  the  young  man.  "  You  are 
used  to  staying  here.  All  wives  belong  at 
home." 

"Just  remember,  my  husband,  that  previous 
to  our  marriage  I  had  pleasant  society  all  the 
time.  Of  course,  I  remained  at  home  much  of 
my  time;  but  I  had  a  father  and  mother  there, 
and  I  had  brothers  and  sisters,  and  our  even- 
ings were  happily  spent.  Finally,  I  gave  up  all 
for  you.  I  left  the  old  home  and  sought  a 
home  with  my  husband.  And  now  have  I  not 
a  right  to  expect  some  of  your  companion- 
ship? How  would  you  like  it  to  have  me 
away  every  evening  while  you  were  obliged  to 
remain  here  alone?" 

"  Why,  I  should  like  it  well  enough." 

"  Ah !  but  I  know  you  would  not  be  willing 
to  try  it." 

"Yes  I  would,"  said  George  at  a  venture. 

"Will  you  remain   here  every  evening  next 
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week   and   allow  me  to  spend   my  time  among 
my  female  friends?" 

"Certainly  I  will,"  he  replied,  "and  I  con- 
fidently assure  you  I  shall  not  be  as  lonesome 
as  you  imagine." 

With  this  the  husband  went  out  and  was 
soon  among  his  friends.  He  was  an  industri- 
ous man,  and  loved  his  wife  truly,  but  like 
thousands  of  others  he  had  contracted  a  habit 
of  spending  his  evenings  abroad,  and  thought 
it  no  harm.  His  only  practical  idea  of  home 
seemed  to  be  that  it  was  a  place  that  his  wife 
took  care  of,  and  where  he  could  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep  as  long  as  he  could  pay  for  it.  In 
short,  he  treated  it  as  a  sort  of  private  board- 
ing-house, of  which  his  wife  was  landlady; 
and  if  he  paid  all  the  bills  he  considered  his 
duty  done.  His  wife  had  frequently  asked 
him  to  stay  at  home  with  her,  but  she  had 
never  ventured  upon  any  argument  before,  and 
he  had  no  conception  of  how  much  she  missed 
him.  She  always  seemed  happy  when  he 
came  home,  and  he  supposed  she  could  always 
be  so. 

Monday  evening  came,  and  George  Wilson 
remained  true  to  his  promise.  His  wife  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  he  said  he  would 
remain  and  keep  house. 

"What  will  you  do  when  I  am  gone?" 
Emma  asked. 

"  0,  I  shall  read,  and  sing,  and  enjoy  myself 
generally." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Emma,  "  I  shall  be  back 
early." 

The  wife  went  out  and  the  husband  was  left 
alone.  He  had  an  interesting  book,  and  he 
began  to  read  it.  He  read  till  eight  o'clock 
and  then  he  began  to  yawn,  and  looked  fre- 
quently at  the  clock.  The  book  did  not  inter- 
est him  as  usually.  Ever  and  anon  he  would 
come  to  a  passage  which  he  knew  would  please 
his  wife,  and  instinctively  he  turned  as  though 
he  would  read  it  aloud;  but  there  was  no 
wife  to  hear  it.  At  half-past  eight  o'clock  he 
rose  from  his  chair  and  began  to  pace  the 
floor  and  whistle.  Then  he  went  and  got  his 
flute  and  played  several  of  his  favorite  airs. 
After  this  he  got  a  chess-board  and  played  a 
game  with  an  imaginary  partner.  Then  he 
walked  the  floor  and  whistled  again.  Finally 
the  clock  struck  nine,  and  his  wife  returned. 

"  Well,  George,"  said  she,  "  I  am  back  in 
good  time.     How  have  you  enjoyed  yourself?" 

"Capitally,"  returned  the  husband;  "I  had 
no  idea  it  was  so  late.  I  hope  you  have  en- 
joyed yourself?" 

"0,  splendidly!"  said  his  wife;  "I  had  no 
idea    how    much    enjoyment    there    was    away 


from  home.  Home  is  a  dull  place,  after  all, 
is  n't  it?" 

"Why,  no,  I  can  't  say  that  it  is,"  returned 
George,  carelessly.  "  In  fact,"  he  added,  "  I 
rather  like  it." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  retorted  E  nma,  "for 
we  shall  have  a  nice,  comfortable  week  of  it." 

George  winced  at  this,  but  he  kept  his  coun- 
tenance and  determined  to  stand  it  out. 

On  the  next  evening  Emma  prepared  to  go 
off  again. 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  good  time,"  she  said. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Emma?"  her  hus- 
band asked. 

"  0,  I  can  't  tell  exactly.  I  may  go  to  sev- 
eral places." 

So  George  Wilson  was  left  alone  again,  and 
he  tried  to  amuse  himself  as  before,  but  he 
found  it  a  difficult  task.  Ever  and  anon  he 
would  cast  his  eyes  on  that  empty  chair,  and 
the  thought  would  come,  "how  pleasant  it 
would  be  if  she  were  here!"  The  clock  finally 
struck  nine,  and  he  began  to  listen  for  the  steps 
of  his  wife.  Half  an  hour  more  slipped  by, 
and  he  became  very  nervous  and  uneasy. 

"  I  declare,"  he  muttered  to  himself  after  he 
had  listened  for  some  time  in  vain,  "  this  is  too 
bad.     She  ought  not  to  stay  out  so  late." 

But  he  happened  to  remember  that  he  often 
remained  away  much  later  than  that,  so  he 
concluded  that  he  must  make  the  best  of  it. 

At  a  quarter  to  ten  Emma  came  home. 

"A  little  late,  am  I  not?"  she  said,  looking 
up  at  the  clock.  "But  I  fell  in  with  some  old 
friends.     How  have  you  enjoyed  yourself?" 

"  First-rate,"  returned  George  bravely.  "  I 
think  home  is  a  capital  place." 

"  Especially  when  a  man  can  have  it  all  to 
himself,"  added  the  wife  with  a  sidelong  glance 
at  her  husband.     But  he  made  no  reply. 

On  the  next  evening  Emma  prepared  to  go 
out  as  before;  but  this  time  she  kissed  her 
husband  ere  she  went,  and  seemed  to  hesitate 
about  leaving. 

"  Where  do  you  think  of  going?"  George 
asked  in  an  undertone. 

"I  may  drop  in  to  see  uncle  John,"  replied 
Emma.  "  However,  you  won't  be  uneasy.  •  You 
will  know  I  'm  safe." 

"0,  certainly,"  said  her  husband;  but  when 
left  to  his  own  reflections  he  began  to  ponder 
seriously  upon  the  subject  thus  presented  for 
consideration.  He  could  not  read,  he  could 
not  play,  or  enjoy  himself  in  any  way,  while 
the  chair  was  empty.  In  short,  he  found  that 
home  had  no  real  comfort  without  his  wife. 
The  one  thing  needed  to  make  George  Wilson's 
home  pleasant  was  not  present. 
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"  I  declare,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  so  lonesome.  And  can  it  be 
that  she  feels  as  I  do  when  she  is  here  all 
alone?  It  must  be  so,"  he  pursued  thought- 
fully; "it  is  just  as  she  says.  Before  we  were 
married  she  was  very  happy  in  her  childhood's 
home.  Her  parents  loved  her,  and  her  broth- 
ers and  sisters  loved  her,  and  they  did  all  they 
could  to  make  her  comfortable." 

After  this  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
several  times,  and  then  stopped  again  and  com- 
muned with  himself. 

"  I  can  't  stand  this,"  said  he,  "  I  should  die 
in  a  week.  If  Emma  were  here  I  think  I 
could  amuse  myself  very  well.  How  lonesome 
and  dreary  it  is!  And  only  eight  o'clock! 
I  declare,  I  've  a  mind  to  walk  down  as  far  as 
uncle  John's  and  see  if  she  is  there.  It  would 
be  a  relief  if  I  could  only  see  her.  I  won't 
go  in.  She  sha'n't  know  yet  that  I  hold  out 
so  faintly." 

George  Wilson  took  another  turn  across  the 
room,  glanced  once  more  at  the  clock,  and 
then  took  his  hat  and  went  out.  He  locked 
the  door  after  him,  and  then  bent  his  steps 
toward  uncle  John's.  It  was  a  beautiful  moon- 
light night,  and  the  air  was  keen  and  bracing. 
He  was  walking  along  with  his  eyes  bent 
upon  the  pavement,  when  he  heard  a  light 
step  approaching  him.  He  looked  up  and — he 
could  not  be  mistaken — saw  his  wife.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  avoid  her,  but  she  had 
recognized  him. 

"  George,"  she  said  in  surprise,  "  can  this  be 
you?"  _ 

"  It  is,"  was  the  response. 

"And  do  you  pass  your  evenings  at  home?" 

"This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  out, 
Emma,  upon  my  word;  and  even  now  I  have 
not  been  absent  from  the  house  ten  minutes. 
I  merely  came  out  to  take  the  fresh  air.  But 
where  are  you  going?" 

"I  am  going  home,  George;  will  you  go 
with  me?" 

"Certainly,"  returned  the  husband. 

She  then  took  his  arm  and  they  walked 
home  in  silence. 

When  Emma  had  taken  off  her  things  she 
sat  down  in  her  chair  and  looked  at  the  clock. 

"  You  are  home  very  early  to-night,"  re- 
marked George. 

The  young  wife  looked  up  into  her  husband's 
face,  and  with  an  expression  half  smiling  and 
half  tearful  she  said,  "I  will  confess  the  truth, 
George — I  have  given  up  the  experiment.  I 
managed  to  stand  it  last  evening,  but  I  could 
not  bear  it  through  to-night.  When  I  thought 
of  you  here  all  alone  I  wanted  to  be  with  you. 


It  did  n't  seem  right.  I  have  n't  enjoyed  my- 
self at  all.     I  have  not  any  home  but  this." 

"Say  you  so?"  cried  George,  moving  his 
chair  to  his  wife's  side  and  taking  one  of  her 
hands.  "  Then  let  me  make  my  confession.  I 
have  stood  it  not  a  whit  better.  When  I  left 
the  house  this  evening  I  could  bear  it  no  lon- 
ger. I  found  that  this  was  no  home  for  me 
while  my  wife  was  absent.  I  thought  I  would 
walk  down  to  uncle  John's  and  see  your  face, 
if  possible.  I  had  gazed  upon  your  empty 
chair  till  my  heart  ached." 

He  kissed  her  as  he  spoke,  and  then  added, 
while  she  reclined  her  head  upon  his  arm,  "  I 
have  learned  a  good  lesson.  Your  presence 
here  is  like  the  bursting  forth  of  the  sun  after 
a  storm:  and  if  you  love  me  as  I  love  you — 
which,  of  course,  I  can  not  doubt — my  presence 
may  afford  some  sunlight  for  you.  At  all 
events,  our  next  experiment  shall  be  to  that 
effect.  I  will  try  and  see  how  much  home 
comfort  we  can  find  while  we  are  here  to  en- 
joy it." 

Emma  was  far  too  happy  to  express  her  joy 
in  words;  but  she  expressed  it,  nevertheless, 
and  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken. 

The  next  evening  was  spent  at  home  by 
husband  and  wife,  and  it  was  a  season  of  much 
enjoyment.  In  a  short  time  George  began  to 
realize  how  much  comfort  was  to  be  found  in 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  home,  and  the  longer  he 
enjoyed  this  comfort  the  more  plainly  did  he 
see  and  understand  the  simple  truth  that  it 
takes  two  to  make  a  happy  home,  and  if  the 
wife  is  one  party  the  husband  must  be  the 
other. 


LIGHT  AND  PEACE. 


BY     ELLEN     E.     MACK. 


They  were  the  last  words  of  a  loved  one's  speech, 
Given  to  our  comfort,  given  us  to  teach 
How  the  Christian  pilgrim  passeth  away 
From   earth's   shadowy   night   to   heaven's   shadowless 
day. 

Light  on  the  "ever  green  mountains  of  life," 
Peace  on  those  plains  that  never  view  strife; 
The  shed  blood  of  brothers  ne'er  crimsons  the  sod 
Where  the  white  lilies  bloom  in  the  eden  of  God. 

Peace  like  an  anthem,  "  peace  like  a  river," 
Poureth  its  tides  through  the  spirit  forever, 
Where  seraph  and  cherubim  share  in  accord 
The  ineffable  light  of  the  "  smile  of  the  Lord." 

Sweet  words!     After  life's  conflicts,  after  its  cares, 
After  the  clouds  which  earth's  sky  often  wears, 
How  blest  to  the  pilgrim  the  boon  that  is  given — 
The  light,  and  the  peace,  and  the  glories  of  heaven! 
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KITTY  WINSLOW'S  CHRISTMAS. 


KITTY  WINSLOW  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  spending  Christmas,  that  great  day  of 
joy  to  the  little  folks  and  of  blessings  to  the 
poor,  in  many  and  often  frivolous  ways.  When 
she  was  eighteen,  and  of  age,  she  resolved  to 
have  a  new  kind  of  Christmas.  A  dashing 
sleigh  was  rigged  out,  drawn  by  a  fine  span  of 
bays  dancing  to  the  tune  of  merry  bells,  taking 
the  sleigh  with  its  burden  along  the  lanes 
around  Rockville.  With  James  Harman  to  drive, 
and  his  sister  to  assist,  Kitty  went  out  to  wish 
a  new  sort  of  people  a  merry  Christmas.  First, 
she  visited  sundry  persons  whose  piety  she  had 
learned  to  revere,  while  meeting  them  in  the 
social  meetings  of  the  Rockville  Church.  Mr. 
Winslow,  on  becoming  a  member  of  the  Church, 
wished  to  become  acquainted  with  the  doings 
of  the  Church  he  had  joined,  and  at  once  sub- 
scribed for  the  Christian  Advocate,  the  weekly 
family  paper  published  by  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  editors  had  expressed  the  thought  that  an 
act  of  kindness  would  be  done  if  those  who 
were  well  off  would  send  the  Advocate  to  any 
who  were  not  able  to  take  it.  Kitty  acted 
upon  this  hint  and  procured  of  her  pastor  the 
names  of  those  who  were  thus  deserving,  and 
upon  these  she  called  first  in  her  merry  Christ- 
mas trip. 

She  called  at  the  house  of  father  Brown.  He 
had  been  for  years  an  active  member  of  the 
Church,  and  had  obtained  a  living  by  day  labor. 
He  was  now  laid  up  with  a  broken  limb.  His 
means  were  scanty,  but  by  braiding  whip- 
lashes and  making  ax  helves  he  was  enabled  to 
earn  something.  He  was  not  really  wanting 
the  necessaries  of  life,  but  a  newspaper  was  a 
luxury  he  could  not  afford  to  indulge  in. 

"Well,  father  Brown,"  Kitty  said  on  entering 
his  humble  dwelling,  escorted  by  the  good  man's 
wife,  "a  merry  Christmas  to  you.  How  do  you 
get  along  these  days?  Are  you  ever  lone- 
some?" 

"'There  is  a  Friend' — you  know  the  rest; 
but  you  know  I  have  not  been  to  church  for 
six  months,  and  I  have  read  up  all  the  books 
in  the  house.  My  old  Advocate,  which  I  used 
to  take,  comes  no  more,  and  I  do  really  become 
lonely.  People  are  too  busy  to  visit  me  often; 
and   I   was  thinking   to-day,  as  the  new   year 


came  on,  that  I  would  do  almost  any  thing  to 
get  my  old  paper  again  to  keep  me  company, 
if  no  more." 

We  need  not  stay  to  rehearse  the  kindly 
words.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Kitty  on  leaving 
dropped  a  sealed  envelope  on  the  table,  and  was 
gliding  away  after  the  silver  bells  ere  father 
Brown  could  return  a  word  of  thanks.  The 
envelope  read  outside  as  follows:  "Christmas 
Gift."     Within  was  the  following  note: 

"  Please  look  each  week  next  year  for  the  Advocate, 
and  receiving  it  as  a  Christmas  present,  remember 
"  Yours,  Kitty  Winslow." 

Kilty  distributed  as  many  as  a  dozen  such 
envelopes  that  day.  And  if  you  wish  my 
opinion,  I  think  for  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  given  they  were  the  most  fitting  gifts  that 
could  have  been  chosen. 

Away  dashed  Kitty  and  her  load,  up  hill, 
down  hill,  through  the  drifts,  over  the  ice; 
what  a  merry  Christmas!  On  every  side  other 
sleighs  jostle  hers.  All  sorts  of  errands  filled 
the  heads  of  the  gay  people.  Merry,  jesting, 
frivolous  loads  were  bound  for  the  distant  grand 
Christmas  ball.  Other  loads  were  going  to 
Christmas  gatherings  to  demolish  cakes  and 
turkeys  with  old-time  friends.  Kitty  had  often 
gone  on  such  errands;  now  she  was  trying  a 
new  amusement.  The  sleigh,  by  order,  turned 
up  a  stumpy,  untraveled  lane.  Just  under  one 
of  the  high  bluffs  of  the  Hudson,  and  leaning 
against  the  rocks,  they  found  a  tumble-down 
cabin,  made  by  placing  slabs  upright  with  a 
loose  board  roof.  Into  this  Kitty,  with  Sarah 
Harman,  entered.  A  few  old  stumps  lay  piled 
in  the  end  of  the  house  which  answered  for  a 
fireplace,  and  shivering  over  the  fire  sat  a 
dreary  woman  with  her  children.  The  mother 
was  dressed  in  a  tattered  calico  gown,  unfit  to 
be  seen  by  intruding  eyes.  Her  face  was  rest- 
ing upon  her  two  hands,  and  her  black,  hag- 
gard eyes  were  so  intently  glaring  into  the 
smoldering  fire,  she  scarce  noticed  the  young 
women  who  were  admitted  by  a  frowsy-haired, 
barefooted  girl  of  fourteen.  Two  small  children 
sat  whimpering  in  the  corner  crying  for  bread. 
A  kettle  simmered  on  the  fire,  from  which  pro- 
truded the  grissled  bone  of  a  beef  shank,  and 
this,  if  you  had  searched,  would  have  been  all 
the  food  you  would  have  found  there  in  that 
forlorn  habitation. 

The  woman  was  once  Carrie  Landon,  loved, 
and  petted,  and  spoiled!  She  had  been  one  of 
the  most  dashing  girls  that  attended  school  in 
the  old  Centralia  school-house.  She  always  had 
a  frown  or  a  sneer  for  ill-dressed  school-fellows, 
and    called    Billy    Jones   with    bitter   taunt,    a 
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drunkard's  son !     All  bowed  to  Carrie,  and  verily 
thought  her  worthy  of  worship. 

Most  of  her  schoolmates,  inexperienced  in  the 
world's  ways,  had  no  other  thought  but  that 
she  would  shine  in  the  world  as  the  wife  of 
some  merchant  or  lawyer.  Carrie  passed  forth 
into  life,  and  the  less  favored  ones  saw  her  often 
passing  the  streets  on  the  arm  of  some  glitter- 
ing one.  They  had  not  yet  learned  that  all  is 
not  gold  that  glitters.  Years  passed.  She 
married  a  dashing  clerk.  This  dashing  clerk 
took  to  bad  ways  and  sank  down  lower  and 
lower.  In  her  womanhood  Carrie  was  often 
seen  walking  the  streets  gathering  clothes  to 
wash.     It  was  the  old  story  of  rum  and  ruin. 

A  week  before  Kitty's  visit  the  slothful,  gam- 
bling husband  had  gone  to  New  York,  allaying 
the  cries  of  his  children  by  the  assurance  that 
he  was  going  to  find  business.  It  is  no  matter 
to  us  now  what  became  of  him;  we  are  out 
Christmasing  with  Kitty.  Kitty  was  not  work- 
ing at  random.  She  had  made  careful  inquiries 
the  day  before.  She  knew  the  woman  had 
womanly  pride  left  about  her  yet,  and  was  not 
ready  to  acknowledge  herself  a  beggar.  But 
delicately  Kitty  pressed  a  bundle  of  Christmas 
gifts  upon  the  family.  And  what  was  better 
for  persons  in  such  circumstances,  Kitt)r  brought 
them  work.  There  was  no  work  of  her  own 
the  woman  or  her  daughter  could  do,  so  she 
turned  trader  and  bought  yarn  for  mittens, 
which  she  gave  the  mother  and  daughter  to  knit 
for  so  much  a  pair.  These  Kitty  intended  to 
dispose  of  in  some  manner,  it  does  not  now 
concern  us  how.  When  Kitty  left,  the  children 
sprung  to  the  paper  bundle.  A  chicken;  a  los>f 
of  bread;  four  pair  of  shoes!  Children  never 
despair  in  any  position.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
child  committing  suicide?  These  children-  were 
as  gleeful  over  the  bundle  as  any  set  of  chil- 
dren ever  were  over  stuffed  stockings;  and  I 
am  sure  the  reader  will  think  the  contents 
would  do  them  more  good  than  the  tin  trumpets 
and  candy  dolls  many  children  receive.  But 
the  mother  only  covered  her  face  still  closer, 
and  hiding  her  eyes  with  her  apron  she  wept 
tears  that  burned  down  her  haggard  cheek.  0 
how  memory  flew  back  to  other  and  happier 
Christmas  days!  That  bundle,  disguise  itself  as 
it  would  as  a  Christmas  gift,  was  a  token  of 
the  destitution  to  which  she  was  reduced,  which, 
in  her  pride,  she  was  striving  to  hide  from  her- 
self, and  she  was  almost  tempted  to  rise  and 
fling  it  after  the  joyous  sleigh.  A  moment's 
thought  turned  her  to  better  views,  and  she 
asked  herself  in  her  bitterness  whether  God 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  errand  of  Kitty. 
Then  for  the  first  time  she  called  to  mind  the 


rich  promises  of  our  Heavenly  Father  to  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless — for  herself  and  chil- 
dren were  almost  this — and  amid  all  her  sor- 
rows this  was  the  first  time  Mrs.  Munson's 
thoughts  ever  went  in  sincerity  heavenward, 
and  in  the  depth  of  her  bitter  soul  she  was 
constrained  to  say, 

"0  God,  help,  for  all  other  help  has  failed! 
Is  this,  0  Lord,  a  token  from  thee?" 

Kitty  had  intended  to  bless  the  body;  but 
the  kindness  she  had  shown  was  a  message 
from  on  high;  and  though  before  her  death — ■ 
which  occurred' during  the  year — she  gave  no 
particular  indications  of  a  Christian  faith,  yet 
some  words  breathed  in  Kitty's  ear,  half  con- 
fession, half  prayer,  gave  promise  that  in  her 
hour  of  trial  she  had  learned  to  trust  with  a 
sort  of  faith  in  the  God  of  the  poor  and  needy. 

Christmas  all  over,  with  its  joys  and  its  heart- 
burnings, its  Christian  charities  and  its  frivolous 
revelries,  two  young  women  sat  down  in  their 
separate  homes  on  the  next  day  to  write  to 
each  other. 

"  Kitty,  I  have  just  returned  from  New 
York,"  said  Maud  Melville.  "Attended,  last 
night,  the  grand  ball  at  uncle  Fitzgray's.  Grand 
time!  Such  brilliant  attire!  Diamonds!  Puch- 
est  dresses!  What  fine  music!  Heavenly 
dancing!  Splendid  young  men!  You  ought  to 
have  been  there.  And  yet,  Kitty,  I  suppose 
you  do  not  care  to  hear  of  these  things.  I 
think  you  told  me  yon  never  attended  but  one 
ball.  At  first,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  call  you  a  foolish  girl.  For  a  whim 
you  deprive  yourself  of  all  the  pleasures  of 
society.  Yet  after  all,  in  my  sober  moments — 
for  believe  me  I  do  have  sober  moments — I  am 
almost  inclined  to  say  you  are  right.  Are  you 
happy?  I  am  not.  I  looked  forward  to  that 
party  with  expectations  of  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure; but  for  some  reason — I  can  not  tell  why — ■ 
I  am  sad.  I  do  not  know  but  something  I  saw 
has  made  me  jealous.  Flow  foolish!  I  have 
the  heart-ache,  blues,  ennui,  hypo,  whatever  the 
name  is,  and  am  writing  to  you  to  ease  the 
pain.  What  is  there  in  the  gayety  of  the 
dance  after  all  to  give  pleasure?  I  confess, 
with  all  its  glitter  I  feel  sad  in  the  ball-room. 
And  I  am  to  go  again  New-Year's.  Hope  to 
find  more  happiness  then.  You  remember  that 
song  sung  at  your  Rockville  meeting  by  Mr. 
Brown  last  year,  when  I  was  at  your  Church. 
I  seem  to  hear  its  plaintive  music  ringing  in 
my  ear  every  time  I  enter  the  ball-room: 

'  No  room  for  mirth  or  trifling  here, 
For  worldly  thought  or  worldly  fear, 
If  life  so  soon  he  gone.' 
"But  adieu." 
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"Dear  Maud, — I  have  been  trying  a  new 
way  to  spend  Christmas,"  said  Kitty  in  her 
letter,  "and  am  so  delighted  with  my  day's 
work  I  thought  I  must  let  you  know  of  it. 
Did  n't  know  but  you  would  like  to  come  up 
and  spend  New-Year's  in  the  same  way.  1.  I 
had  an  exhilarating  sleigh-ride.  2.  Visited 
many  happy  pious  poor;  felt  so  much  comfort 
to  hear  them  talk  in  their  simple,  trusting  way. 
3.  Visited  suffering  poor.  Felt  so  thankful  for 
my  cheerful  lot  in  life.  To-day  am  so  pleased 
with  my  day's  work  must  let  you  share  my 
joy;  hence  this  letter. 
"  Yours." 


A  SABBATH  AT  HOME. 


"T  was  a  lovely  Sabbath  morning  in  Summer, 
and  when  Nelly's  mother  opened  the  win- 
dow, she  could  see,  as  she  lay  there  on  her  lit- 
tle white  bed,  the  blue  sea  with  all  the  sun- 
shine on  it,  making  the  snowy  sails  gleam  like 
the  wings  of  sea-birds,  and  she  could  hear  the 
musical  dash  of  the  surf  on  the  pebbly  shore, 
out  beyond  the  willow-trees,  and  the  happy 
songs  of  the  robins  in  the  orchard.  And  Nelly 
lay  still,  looking  and  listening  for  several  hours. 
She  had  been  very  ill,  and  though  the  pain  was 
all  gone  now,  she  was  still  quite  weak,  too  weak 
to  stand  alone;  and  she  felt  too  tired  to  have 
her  brothers  come  into  the  room.  Her  father 
only  staid  a  moment  to  kiss  his  little  girl's  thin, 
white  face,  but  her  mother  was  never  away 
long,  though  too  busy  to  remain  with  her  every 
moment. 

At  length  the  church-bells  rang,  and  Nelly 
heard  the  front  door  close,  and  then  the  house 
was  so  still  that  she  knew  that  her  father  and 
the  children  must  have  gone  to  Church.  Per- 
haps her  mother  had  gone  too.  A  feeling  of 
loneliness  came  over  her,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  which  she  was  not  strong  enough  to 
resist.  But  just  then  her  mother  came  in,  and 
Nelly  looked  up,  half-surprised. 

"  Why,  mother,  are  you  not  going  to 
Church?" 

"No,  indeed,  darling!  I  shall  stay  and  take 
care  of  my  little  daughter." 

Nelly  gave  a  long  sigh  of  relief  and  comfort, 
whispering,  "I  am  glad!"  and  closed  her  tired 
eyes,  and  slept. 

When  she  opened  them  again,  an  hour  later, 
her  mother  was  still  there  sitting  in  her  little 
rocking-chair,  and  reading  the  Bible. 

"Mother,"  said  Nelly,  softly,  "won't  you 
please  sing  and  pray,  and  preach  me  a  short 
sermon,  as  if  we  were  in  Church?" 


Her  mother  consented,  and  began  the  service 
by  singing,  in  a  sweet,  low  voice,  that  pretty 
hymn  called,  "The  Child  and  the  Angels." 
When  it  was  concluded,  Nelly  whispered,  "  We 
sang  that  last  Sunday  in  Sabbath  school,  and 
while  you  were  singing  I  could  see  dear  Miss 
Carleton  and  the  girls;  I  could  see  them  in  my 
heart,  you  know." 

Then  the  mother  kneeled  beside  the  bed  and 
gave  thanks  that  Nelly  was  so  much  better, 
and  prayed  for  her,  and  for  Miss  Carleton  and 
her  class;  and  asked  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  to  be 
present  with  herself  and  Nelly  as  they  read  his 
Word,  and  spoke  together  in  his  name. 

Then  she  sang,  "  I  think  when  I  read  that 
sweet  story  of  old,"  and  as  she  sang  she  sat 
looking  at  that  dear  little  pale  face  before  her. 
It  looked  very  sweet  and  gentle,  and  inexpress- 
ively precious  to  her.  What  a  comfort  it  was 
to  see  that  restful,  happy  look,  instead  of  the 
expression  of  pain  and  suffering  which  had 
grieved  her  so  deeply !  She  lay  very  still,  her 
brown  eyes  hid  by  the  blue-veined  eyelids,  and 
her  hair  lying  in  moist,  dark  rings  upon  the 
pillow. 

When  the  hymn  was  ended,  the  mother  read 
how  the  Lord  Jesus  went  to  see  a  little  girl 
who  was  very  sick — so  sick  that  she  did  not 
live  till  he  reached  the  house,  but  lay  there 
doad  when  he  came.  He  took  the  little  cold, 
lifeless  hand  in  his,  and  said,  "Arise!"  and  the 
dead  face  brightened  with  life,  her  eyes  opened, 
and  she  rose  as  he  bade  her,  and  stood  beside 
him  with  her  wondering  and  rejoicing  parents. 

Nelly's  mother  stopped  a  moment,  for  her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  she  could  not  speak. 
She  was  thinking  of  last  Friday  night,  when 
Nelly's  fever  was  very  violent,  and  they  feared 
that  death  was  near.  At  last  she  said,  "Dar- 
ling, the  Lord  Jesus  came  here  as  you  lay  ill. 
We  could  not  see  him  as  these  parents  did,  but 
we  knew  that  he  was  here.  Your  father  and  I 
had  called  him;  we  prayed  with  all  our  hearts 
that  he  would  come  and  heal  you.  And  he 
came;  he  cured  you,  and  comforted  our  hearts; 
and  now  you  are  getting  well.  How  kind,  how 
good  he  is!" 

"But,  mother,"  said  Nelly,  "if  he  had  not 
come  to  make  me  well,  would  he  have  come  to 
take  me  home  with  him?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  her  mother  answered,  and  a  lit- 
tle silence  followed.  Nelly  was  thinking,  with 
wonder  and  awe,  of  the  untried  journey  to  the 
land  that  is  very  far  off.  Her  conception  of  it 
was  mostly  derived  from  pictures,  especiall)' 
those  in  the  beautiful  edition  of  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, down  stairs,  and  from  hymns,  fragments 
of    which    floated    through    her    mind    as    she 
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thought  how  strange  it  would  have  been  if  she 
really  had  been  to-day  in  the  Celestial  City — 
"Beautiful  Zion  built  above,"  in  sight  of  the 
"sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood,"  "the 
radiant  dome,"  the  "Eternal  City's  gorgeous- 
ness,"  "the  streets  of  shining  gold." 

But  her  mother  was  thinking  of  the  pain,  the 
parting,  the  silence,  the  grave,  the  lonely  house, 
the  broken  circle.  Death  seemed  a  different 
thing  lo  the  child,  who  looked  fearlessly  beyond 
it  to  the  heaven  of  whose  glory  and  blessed- 
ness she  had  heard  and  sung  so  often,  and  to 
the  mother  whose  heart  and  home  it  would  have 
left  so  desolate. 

•  "We  felt  that  we  could  not  spare  you,  dar- 
ling," she  said;  "and  the  dear  Lord  has  given 
you  back  to  us.  Besides,  should  you  not  love 
to  do  something  for  him  before  you  go  to  live 
with  him?  Should  not  you  like  to  do  some 
good  in  the  world,  and  serve  the  Savior  here 
where  laborers  are  needed?" 

"  Yes,"  whispered  Nelly,  opening  her  eyes 
with  a  sudden  smile,  and  closing  them  again, 
without  further  remark. 

"Nelly,  will  you  live  for  this?  Do  you  give 
yourself  to  Jesus,  to  serve  and  obey  him?  Will 
you  try  to  use  the  life  he  has  given  back  to  you 
for  his  service,  trying  every  day  to  please  him 
in  all  you  do?" 

"I  mean  to,"  said  Nelly,  earnestly. 

Then  the  mother  prayed  that  Jesus  would 
accept  the  offering  of  that  young  heart,  and 
take  away  its  sin,  and  save  it.  And,  rising,  she 
kissed  the  child  with  a  kiss  which  was  a  very 
tender  and  loving  benediction,  and  left  her,  to 
go  about  her  household  duties. 

And  Nelly  went  to  sleep  again,  and  slept  till 
her  mother  brought  her  dinner,  which  reminded 
her  of  the  child  whom  Christ  raised  from  the 
dead,  whose  mother  went  at  his  direction  and 
brought  her  something  to  eat. 

Her  mother  thought  of  it,  too,  and  felt  that 
her  returning  appetite  was  a  sign  that  the  Good 
Physician  had  indeed  been  there  and  wrought 
a  cure. 

After  dinner  Nelly  lay  quiet  a  long  time, 
looking  out  over  the  sea,  and  thinking  of  her 
morning  service.  When  her  mother  returned 
she  asked: 

"Mother,  what  is  a  Christian?" 

"One,"  she  answered,  "who  has  given  his 
soul  into  Christ's  hands  that  he  may  save  it, 
and  has  given  his  life  to  Christ  that  he  may 
order  it;  one  who  can  truly  say,  'Christ  is  my 
Savior,  my  Master.'  " 

After  a  thoughtful  pause,  Nelly  repeated, 
softly : 

"My  Savior!  my  Master!" 


"Is  he  your  Savior,  Nelly?" 

"Yes,  clear  mother.  He  saved  sinners.  I 
have  asked  him  to  save  me,  and  he  will." 

"And  is  he  your  master?" 

"Yes;  I  will  obey  what  he  says  always, 
always!" 

Such  was  Nelly's  resolution,  and  she  did  not 
forget  it.  A  few  weeks  restored  her  accus- 
tomed strength,  but  did  not  change  her  resolve. 
When  she  thought  of  her  sinfulness,  she  raised 
her  heart  to  Christ,  saying,  "My  Savior!"  and 
so  beheld  "the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world;"  and  when  she 
thought  of  faults  to  be  corrected,  and  duty  to 
be  done,  she  said  to  him,  "My  Master!"  trust- 
ing his  promised  aid  in  the  performance  of  all 
the  work  he  gives  his  servant  to  do.  And  so 
over  all  her  life  extended  the  sweet  and  holy 
influence  of  that  Sabbath  at  home. 


CATCHING  A  BUTTERFLY. 

IT  was  early  on  a  Summer  morning  that  lit- 
tle William  went  running  into  his  father's 
garden  to  gather  a  nosegay  of  pinks  and  stocks 
from  his  own  flower-bed,  as  a  present  to  his 
mother,  for  it  was  her  birthday. 

Just  as  he  came  into  the  garden,  he  caught 
sight  of  a  butterfly,  which  was  settling  first  on 
one  plant  and  then  the  other. 

His  mother's  flowers  were  soon  forgotten,  in 
the  boy's  eagerness  to  catch  the  butterfly. 

At  first  he  followed  it  with  light  steps,  and 
in  a  stooping  posture,  that  he  might  come  upon 
it  unperceived.  But  his  longing  increased  with 
every  step,  and  the  further  it  flew  away  the 
more  beautiful  the  color  of  its  wings  appeared. 
At  last  it  flew  to  a  little  fruit-tree,  which  was 
just  in  blossom,  and  settled  there.  This  tree 
was  close  to  William's  flower-bed,  and  the  little 
tree  itself  had  been  given  him  by  his  father. 
For  this  reason  he  was  very  fond  of  it,  as  well 
as  because  it  was  so  small  and  so  beautiful. 

But  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  butterfly  resting 
on  the  bloom,  he  rushed  quickly  toward  it,  and 
struck  it  so  violent  a  blow  with  his  hat,  that 
all  the  blossoms  fell  off  the  tree,  and  two 
branches  were  broken. 

The  boy  looked  down  in  dismay  at  the 
branches  which  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  and  then 
discovered  that  he  had  trampled  down  all  his 
hyacinths,  and  pinks,  and  stocks,  and  that  the 
butterfly  lay  dead  and  shattered  on  the  ground. 

And  William  had  to  return  to  the  house,  cry- 
ing, and  in  great  trouble,  without  either  but- 
terfly or  flowers,  a  picture  of  youthful  gayety 
which  runs  eagerly  after  every  pleasure. 
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Family  Worship. — Not  a  few  Christians  who  desire 
above  all  things  that  their  children  should  serve  the 
Lord  neglect  the  best  means  to  secure  that  result. 
They  pray  for  them,  are  careful  to  have  them  attend 
Sabbath  school  and  public  worship,  and  occasionally 
exhort  them  to  seek  the  Lord.  What  more  can  they 
do?  They  can  maintain  a  Christian  atmosphere  at 
home.  The  experience  of  the  Church  proves  that  no 
influence  equals  home  religion  in  converting  children 
to  Christ.  And  the  most  fit  and  potent  expression 
of  family  religion  is  in  family  worship  every  day. 
The  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  daily  when  chil- 
dren are  growing  up  is  like  the  perpetual  sunlight, 
changing  and  renewing  the  hearts  by  gradual,  silent 
progress. 

Let  parents  read  and  kneel  before  the  Lord,  have 
all  the  children  kneel,  from  smallest  to  greatest,  and 
they  acquire  a  reverence  and  love  for  the  Savior  that 
will  make  them  feel  that  a  household  without  prayer 
is  heathen,  vulgar,  intolerable.  They  love  their  parents 
and  revere  their  superior  wisdom,  and  when,  from 
early  childhood,  they  see  them  bow  and  pray,  they 
come  to  regard  prayer  as  an  essential  part  of  daily 
life. 

But  in  order  to  do  this  the  worship  must  be  regular 
and  devout,  and  the  whole  family  engage  in  it.  Some 
families  are  not  careful  to  have  the  children  present 
when  they  worship.  This  is  very  wrong.  The  chil- 
dren, above  all  others,  are  benefited,  and  should 
always  be  present.  Some  do  not  teach  the  children  to 
kneel  during  prayer,  and  hence  they  awkwardly  sit 
in  their  seats  while  the  parents  kneel.  This  is  a  sad 
mistake.  If  they  do  not  kneel  they  naturally  suppose 
they  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  devotions,  and  soon 
feel  that  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  bow  before  the  Lord. 
We  have  seen  many  cases  where  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters  have  never  bent  the  knee  before  the  Lord, 
and  thought  it  wrong  to  kneel  till  they  were  Chris- 
tians. In  this  way  they  were  made  more  shy  and 
stubborn,  and  felt  that  there  was  an  impassable  barrier 
between  them  and  Christ.  This  feeling  is  wrong  and 
unnecessary.  If  family  worship  had  been  rightly  ob- 
served they  would  have  felt  that  they  were  very  near 
the  Savior,  and  would  easily  be  inclined  to  give  their 
hearts  to  him.  Indeed,  children  thus  trained  seldom 
grow  to  maturity  without  becoming  practical  Chris- 
tians. 

Neatness   in   Dress. — We  are  almost   inclined   to 
think  that  every  person,  and  especially  all  young  per- 
sons,  should    be    encouraged    and    expected    to    dress 
themselves  with  some  degree  of  fresh  care  during  the 
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after  part  of  each  day.  It  may  cost  a  little  time — it 
certainly  should  not  be  allowed  to  cost  much — but  it 
will  be  apt  to  increase  a  person's  self-respect  and  that 
comfortable  feeling  of  being  allied  and  equal  to  the 
better  part  of  the  social  world,  which  is  so  desirable 
for  all,  and  especially  for  the  young.  Not  long  since 
a  lady,  whose  ideas  were  thought  by  many  to  be  above 
her  circumstances,  would  insist  on  all  her  children 
dressing  for  the  afternoon  neatly  though  plainly,  but 
never  remaining  in  their  morning  attire.  To  wash,  to 
arrange  the  hair,  and  always  to  be  dressed  in  the 
afternoon,  not  for  company,  but  for  home  life,  became 
a  habit  of  all  the  young  people  of  that  house  from 
childhood,  not  without  some  remarks  from  less  pains- 
taking neighbors.  At  last  one  of  the  children,  a  bright 
but  rather  self-willed  girl,  remarked,  "I  think  we  all 
feel  so  much  more  inclined  to  be  orderly  and  good 
when  we  are  dressed  for  the  afternoon."  This  remark, 
made  casually  to  the  mother,  was,  she  said,  an  abund- 
ant reward  for  all  the  extra  trouble  and  care  of  the 
arrangement. 

It  is  not  expensive,  but  rather  economical  than 
otherwise  to  pay  this  sort  of  attention  to  dress.  A 
little  extra  washing  which  it  may  cost  is  nothing  to 
what  is  saved  by  the  habitual  carefulness  not  to  soil 
one's  clothes.  The  sloven  is  the  most  extravagant, 
generally  speaking,  of  any  one  in  dress.  So,  also,  the 
time  that  it  may  take  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
habit  of  order,  of  system,  and  of  having  a  time  for 
every  thing.  It  promotes  self-respect  and  pleasant, 
social  feelings.  The  man,  woman,  or  child  who  feels 
habitually  worse  dressed  than  near  neighbors  will  be 
apt  to  shrink  from  society  and  behave  awkwardly 
and  strangely  in  it.  This  will  make  others  shrink 
from  them,  and  produce  a  sort  of  warfare  and  antago- 
nism most  undesirable,  and  sure  to  check  the  flow  of 
those  benevolent  and  social  feelings  which  are  the 
source  of  the  purest  and  best  earthly  joys,  and  much 
of  all  our  usefulness.  For  all  this  a  person  must  have 
no  thought,  or  care,  or  pride  of  wherewithal  they  are 
clothed  while  in  company. 

There  are  some  would-be  philosophers  who  can  not 
see  the  reasonableness  of  all  this.  Let  them  watch 
the  effect  which  the  Sunday  attire  has,  especially  upon 
the  working  portion  of  society,  when  parents  and 
children  all  have  time  and  do  dress  for  the  Sabbath 
school,  the  Church,  or  the  quiet  walk,  or  the  family 
fireside.  Does  not  all  this  produce  greater  mutual 
respect  among  the  members  of  the  same  family,  among 
neighbors  and  friends,  greater  self-respect  in  nearly 
all,  and  a  quiet  contentment  and  enjoyment  of  ex- 
istence, most  of  all  things  conducive  to  order  and  im- 
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provement?  Let  those  families  who  neglect  all  such 
habits  be  observed,  and  they  will  almost  uniformly  be 
found  disorderly  and  wasteful  of  far  more  the  cost  of 
attending  to  such  matters. 

Good  Advice. — Dow,  jr.,  in  a  recent  sermon,  gives 
the  following  very  excellent  advice  to  the  young  ladies 
of  his  flock:  The  buxom,  rosy-cheeked,  bright  eyed 
lass  who  can  darn  a  stocking,  mend  trowsers,  make 
her  own  frocks,  command  a  regiment  of  pots  and 
kettles,  feed  the  pigs,  milk  cows,  and  be  a  lady  withal 
in  "company,''  is  just  the  sort  of  a  girl  for  me,  and 
for  any  other  man  to  marry;  but  you,  ye  pining, 
moping,  lolling  screwed-up,  wasp-waisted,  putty-faced, 
consumption  mortgaged,  music-murdering,  novel-de- 
vouring daughters  of  fashion  and  idleness,  you  are  no 
more-  fit  for  matrimony  than  a  pullet  is  to  look  after 
a  family  of  fourteen  chickens. 

The  truth  is,  my  dear  girls,  you  want,  generally 
speaking,  more  liberty  and  less  fashionable  restraints, 
more  kitchen  and  less  parlor,  more  exercise  and  less 
sofa,  more  pudding  and  less  piano,  more  frankness 
and  less  mock  modesty,  more  breakfast  and  less  bus- 
tle. Loosen  yourselves  a  little:  enjoy  more  liberty 
and  less  restraint  by  fashion;  breathe  the  pure  atmos- 
phere of  freedom,  and  become  as  lovely  and  beautiful 
as  the  God  of  nature  designed. 

A  Little  Child  shall  Lead  Him — Ah,  these 
children,  little  witches,  pretty  even  in  all  their  faults 
and  absurdities!  See,  for  example,  yonder  little  fellow 
in  a  naughty  fit.  He  has  shaken  his  long  curls  over 
his  deep-blue  eyes;  the  fair  brow  is  bent  in  a  frown, 
the  rose-leaf  lip  is  pursed  up  in  defiance,  and  the 
whole  shoulder  thrust  angrily  forward.  Can  any  but 
a  child  look  so  pretty,  even  in  its  naughtiness?  Then 
comes  the  instant  change;  the  flashing  smiles  and  tears 
as  the  good  comes  back  all  in  a  rush,  and  you  are 
overwhelmed  with  protestations,  promises,  and  kisses! 
They  are  irresistible,  too,  these  little  ones.  They  pull 
away  the  scholar's  pen,  tumble  about  his  paper,  make 
somersets  over  his  books,  and  what  can  he  do?  They 
tear  up  newspapers,  litter  the  carpets,  break,  pull,  and 
upset,  and  then  jabber  unheard-of  English  in  self- 
defense,  and  what  can  yon  do  for  yourself?  "  If  I 
had  a  child,"  says  the  precise  man,  "you  should  see." 
He  does  have  a  child,  and  his  child  tears  up  his  paper, 
tumbles  over  his  things,  and  pulls  his  nose  like  all 
other  children;  and  what  has  the  precise  man  to  say 
for  himself?  Nothing.  He  is  like  every  body  else. 
"  A  little  child  shall  lead  him." 

Impure  Words. — Beware  of  impure  words.  Filthy 
conversation  is  a  fruitful  means  of  corruption.  It  is 
a  channel  by  which  the  impurity  of  one  heart  may  be 
communicated  to  another.  And  we  know  who  hath 
said,  "  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners." 
Words  are  an  index  of  the  state  of  the  heart.  Hence 
says  Christ,  "By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned; 
for  every  idle  Word  that  men  shall  speak  they  shall 
give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment."  There 
are  those  whose  conversation  is  filthy  and  disgusting. 
Parents  should  guard  their  children  from  such.  They 
should  themselves  avoid  every  indelicate  expression, 
and  check  the  first  appearance  of  any  such  thing  in 
their  children.  Avoid  foolish  talking  and  jesting. 
Children,  let  your  words  always  be  pure. 


WITTY  AND  WISE. 


Want  of  Material. — A  celebrated  divine  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  tells  the  following  story:  While  one 
day  taking  his  usual  walk  he  happened  to  come  on  a 
little  boy  busily  engaged  in  forming  a  miniature  build- 
ing of  clay.  The  doctor,  always  fond  of  conversation 
with  children,  at  once  began  his  interrogatories  as 
follows: 

"  Well,  my  little  man,  what  's  this  you  're  doing?" 

"  Making  a  house,  sir." 

"What  kind  o'  a  house?" 

"  A  kirk,  sir." 

"  Where  's  the  door?" 

"  There  it  is,"  replied  the  boy,  pointing  with  his 
finger. 

"  Where  's  the  pulpit?" 

"  There,"  said  the  boy. 

The  doctor,  now  thinking  he  would  fix  the  sharp- 
eyed  boy,  again  asked,  "  Ay,  but  where  's  the  min- 
ister?" 

The  youngster,  with  a  knowing  look  to  his  querist, 
and  with  a  scratch  of  his  head,  again  replied,  "  0,  I 
have  na  enough  o'  dirt  to  make  him." 

A  Rare  Book  op  Two  Volumes. — The  late  King  of 
Prussia  once  sent  to  one  of  his  aiddecamps,  who  was 
brave  but  poor,  a  small  portfolio,  bound  like  a  book, 
in  which  were  deposited  five  hundred  crowns.  Some 
time  afterward  he  met  the  officer  and  said  to  him, 
"  Ah,  well,  how  did  you  like  the  new  work  which  I 
sent  you?" 

"  Excessively,  sire,"  replied  the  colonel.  "  I  read  it 
with  such  interest  that  I  expect  the  second  volume 
with  impatience." 

The  king  smiled,  and  when  the  officer's  birthday 
arrived  he  presented  him  with  another  portfolio,  simi- 
lar in  every  respect  to  the  first,  but  with  these  words 
engraven  upou  it:  "  This  book  is  complete  in  two 
volumes." 

A  Lucid  Explanation. — An  Englisnman  traveling 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  overtook  a  peasant  traveling 
the  same  way. 

"Who  lives  in  that  house  on  the  hill,  Pat?"  said 
the  traveler. 

"  One  Mr.  Cassidy,  sir,"  replied  Pat;  "  but  he  's 
dead,  rest  his  sowl!" 

"How  long  has  he  been  dead?"  asked  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  Well,  your  honor,  if  he  lived  till  next  month  he  'd 
be  dead  just  twelve  months." 

"  Of  what  did  he  die?" 

"  Troth,  sir,  he  died  of  a  Tuesday." 

A  Child's  Faith. — A  child's  faith  in  his  mother 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  incident:  A  little 
boy,  disputing  with  his  sister  on  some  subject,  ex- 
claimed, "It  is  true,  for  mother  says  so;  and  if  she 
says  so,  it  is  so  if  it  ain't  so." 

Rather  Cool. — A  philosopher  writes  to  a  tailor, 
who  had  failed  to  get  ready  his  wedding  suit:  "  It 
was  no  serious  disappointment,  only  I  should  have 
been  married  if  I  had  received  the  goods."  That  man 
will  never  be  seriously  disappointed. 
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The  Holy  Sepulcher. — "And  when  Joseph  had 
taken  the  body,  he  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and 
laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb,  which  he  had  hewn  out  in 
the  rock;  and  he  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the 
sepulcher,  and  departed."     Matt,  xxvii,  59,  60. 

The  author  of  "  God's  Handwriting  in  Egypt,  Sinai, 
and  the  Holy  Land,"  thus  describes  his  visit  to  this 
sacred  spot: 

"  I  passed  through  a  low,  narrow  opening  in  the 
wall,  only  large  enough  to  admit  one  person  at  a  time, 
into  a  small  chamber  ten  or  twelve  feet  square.  This 
was  the  outer  room  or  vestibule  of  the  tomb,  and  is 
now  called  the  "  Chapel  of  the  Angels,"  from  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  here  the  angel  sat  after  having 
rolled  away  the  stone.  At  the  western  side  of  this 
room  was  a  low,  narrow  door,  the  opening  to  the  tomb 
itself.  Like  Peter  of  old,  I  first  stooped  down  and 
looked  in;  then  bending  nearly  to  the  ground,  and 
crowding  through  the  opening,  I  was  in  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulcher! It  is  a  small  room,  six  feet  one  way  and  seven 
feet  the  other,  and  has  a  dome  roof  supported  by  mar- 
ble pillars.  Though  this  vault  is  said  to  be  hewn  in 
the  rock,  not  a  vestige  of  the  native  rock  is  to  be  seen. 
The  floor,  walls,  and  ceiling  are  all  lined  with  whito 
marble.  Forty-two  lamps  of  gold  and  silver,  richly 
wrought,  are  suspended  about  this  little  grotto,  kept 
continually  burning,  filling  the  place  with  a  flood  of 
mellow  light,  while  much  of  the  time  the  sweet  fra- 
grance of  smoking  incense  fills  the  air.  But  what 
were  all  these  things  to  me?  Where  was  the  place 
they  laid  him?  A  little  couch  or  elevation  of  stone, 
about  two  feet  high,  runs  along  the  right  side  of  the 
tomb  as  you  enter,  now  covered  by  a  plain  marble 
slab.  As  it  was  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  dead, 
on  it,  no  doubt,  the  body  of  the  entombed  Savior  was 
laid!  What  pen  can  describe  the  deep  emotions  that 
trembled  in  the  heart  and  suffu'.dd  the  e}'e  as  I  gazed 
upon  the  spot?  Falling  upon  my  knees,  I  leaned  my 
head  upon  the  marble  covering,  and  poured  out  my 
soul  in  grateful  adoration  to  God.  I  had  promised  my 
people  I  would  remember  them  and  pray  for  them 
when  I  stood  on  Sinai,  and  when  I  bowed  by  the  tomb 
in  the  garden.  Amid  the  sublime  grandeurs  of  that 
mountain  top  I  had  stood,  and  there  I  had  redeemed 
my  pledge,  and  now  that  I  had  reached  this  hallowed 
spot,  I  was  not  unmindful  of  my  vow. 

"  My  visit  was  brief.  A  throng  of  pilgrims  was 
coming  and  going,  crowding  the  little  sanctuary,  and 
jostling  against  me.  But  I  heeded  them  not.  How 
much  of  the  past — of  the  future — was  crowded  into 
the  reflections  of  that  short  communion  with  the  Son 
of  God,  as  I  bowed  my  head  upon  his  tomb!  I  saw 
his  mangled,  bleeding  form  taken  from  the  cross  on 
yonder  hill-side,  and  borne  by  his  afflicted  disciples  to 
this  lone  receptacle  of  the  dead.  I  saw  the  ponderous 
stone  rolled  to  the  door.  I  heard  the  tread  of  the 
watchful  sentinels  as  they  paced  to  and  fro.  What  a 
weary  and  sorrowful  Sabbath  was  that  to  the  heart- 
broken   and    disconsolate    disciples!      With     anxious 


hearts  the  weeping  Marys  watched  the  approaching 
dawn,  that  they  might  come  and  embalm  the  body  of 
their  beloved  Lord.  But  while  night  lay  upon  Olivet 
and  Gethsemane,  and  sleep  had  hushed  to  silence  the 
tumultuous  city,  this  lone  sepulcher  of  the  dead  was 
the  last  battle-field  of  the  conquering  Son  of  God. 
Here  he  grappled  with  Death,  the  last  enemy  of  man, 
in  his  own  dark  dominions.  The  last  stern  conquest 
was  over;  the  victory  was  won;  Death  was  vanquished, 
and  the  prey  wrested  from  his  grasp.  The  victorious 
conqueror  came  thundering  at  the  door  of  the  tomb.  An 
angel  from  the  courts  of  glory  answered  to  the  summons. 
A  greater  than  Pilate  broke  the  seal,  and  rolled  back 
the  massive  stone.  The  trembling,  terrified  keepers 
fell  senseless  to  the  earth.  Who  is  this  that  comes 
forth  from  the  contest,  majestic  in  mien,  glorious  in 
apparel,  his  arm  vested  with  the  power  of  Omnipo- 
tence, and  his  eye  kindled  with  the  glory  of  heaven? 
It  is  thy  God,  0  Israel!  It  is  thy  Savior,  0  Christian! 
The  great  question  has  been  settled;  life  and  immor- 
tality brought  to  light!  A  great  highway  has  been 
opened  from  the  portals  of  the  grave  beneath  to  the 
everlasting  gates  of  glory  on  high.  '  0  Death,  where 
is  thy  sting!  0  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory!  Thanks 
be  to  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ!' 

"  My  visit  to  the  Holy  Sepulcher  was  ended.  I  arose 
from  my  knees,  and,  leaving  the  marks  of  my  tears 
upon  the  marble  slab,  I  slowly  and  reluctantly  turned 
away,  but  not  as  the  hereft  and  sorrowing  one  who 
leaves  behind  the  moldering  dust  of  beloved  kindred 
or  friend.  I  left  behind  me,  0  rapturous  thought,  an 
empty  tomb!  I  heard  the  soft  rustle  of  an  angel's 
wing,  and  a  voice  of  unearthly  sweetness  whispered  in 
my  ear,  'He  is  not  here;  he  has  arisen;'  and  I  turned 
and  looked  upward,  and  fancied,  like  Stephen  of  old, 
I  saw  heaven  opened,  and  this  same  Jesus  arrayed  in 
the  glory  of  paradise,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
God." 

Casting  Burdens  on  the  Lord  — "Cast  thy  burden 
on  the  Lord,  and  he  ivill  sustain  thee."     Ps.  Iv,  22. 

How  many  who  sink  under  heavy  burdens,  or  drag 
on  with  desponding  hearts  from  day  to  day,  might  ex- 
perience immediate  relief,  if  they  understood  how  to 
cast  their  burdens  on  the  Lord! 

A  poor  man  was  traveling  on  a  hot  day,  carrying  a 
heavy  load  upon  his  back.  A  rich  man  passing  by  in 
his  chariot  took  pity  on  him,  and  invited  him  to  take 
a  seat  in  his  chariot  behind.  Shortly  after,  on  turning 
round,  the  rich  man  saw  the  pilgrim  still  oppressed 
with  the  load  upon  his  back,  and  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  lay  it  on  his  chariot.  The  poor  man  said  that 
it  was  enough  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  be  himself 
in  the  chariot,  and  he  could  not  presume  to  ask  for 
more.  "0,  foolish  man,"  was  the  reply,  "if  I  am 
willing  and  able  to  carry  you,  am  I  not  able  to  carry 
your  burden?"  Oppressed  and  anxious  Christian,  do 
you  not  see  in  this  man  your  own  unbelief  and  folly? 
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He  who  has  accepted  your  person,  and  is  your  recon- 
ciled Father  in  Christ  Jesus,  expects  you  to  cast  upon 
him  all  your  burdens  and  cares  too,  and  he  is  able  to 
sustain  it.  Has  he  not  also  said  for  your  encourage- 
ment and  comfort,  "he  careth  for  you?"  Precious 
words;  may  we  all  experience  the  joyful  relief  they 
are  intended  to  convey! 

No  Substitute  for  Christianity. — "Then  Simon 
Peter  ansivered  him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  ive  gof  thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life."     John  vi,  68. 

Infidels  should  never  talk  of  giving  up  Christianity 
till  they  propose  something  superior  to  it.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield s  answer,  therefore,  to  an  infidel  lady  was  very 
just.  When  at  Brussels  he  was  invited  by  Voltaire 
to  sup  with  him  and  with  Madame  C.  The  conversa- 
tion happening  to  turn  upon  the  affairs  of  England, 
"I  think,  my  lord,"  said  Madame  C,  "that  the  Par- 
liament of  England  consists  of  five  or  six  hundred  of 
the  best  informed  men  of  the  kingdom."  "  True, 
madame,  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be  so." 
"What,  then,  my  lord,  can  be  the  reason  they  tolerate 
so  great  an  absurdity  as  the  Christian  religion?"  "I 
suppose,  madame,"  replied  his  lordship,  "it  is  because 
they  have  not  been  able  to  substitute  any  thing  better 
in  its  stead;  when  they  can,  I  do  n't  doubt  but  in 
their  wisdom  they  will  readily  adopt  it." 

"  The   religion    of   Jesus,"  says   Bishop  Taylor,  "  tri- 


umphed over  the  philosophy  of  the  world,  the  arguments 
of  the  subtile,  the  discourses  of  the  eloquent,  the  power 
of  princes,  the  interest  of  States,  the  inclination  of 
nature,  the  blindness  of  zeal,  the  force  of  custom,  the 
solicitation  of  passions,  the  pleasure  of  sin,  and  the 
busy  arts  of  the  devil." 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  set  out  in  life  a  clamorous  infidel; 
but,  on  nice  examination  of  the  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity, he  found  reason  to  change  his  opinion.  When  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Edmund  Halley  was  talking  infidelity 
before  him,  Sir  Isaac  addressed  him  in  these  or  the 
like  words:  "  Dr.  Halley,  I  am  always  glad  to  hear 
you  when  you  speak  about  astronomy  or  other  parts 
of  the  mathematics,  because  that  is  a  subject  you  have 
studied,  and  well  understand;  but  you  should  not  talk 
of  Christianity,  for  you  have  not  studied  it.  I  have, 
and  am  certain  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter." 
This  was  a  just  reproof,  and  one  that  would  be  very 
suitable  to  be  given  to  half  the  infidels  of  the  present 
day,  for  they  often  speak  of  what  they  have  never 
studied,  and  what,  in  fact,  they  are  entirely  ignorant 
of.  Dr.  Johnson,  therefore,  well  observed,  that  no 
honest  man  could  be  a  deist,  for  no  man  could  be  so 
after  a  fair  examination  of  the  proofs  of  Christianity. 
On  the  name  of  Hume  being  mentioned  to  him,  "  No, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  Hume  owned  to  a  clergyman  in  the 
bishopric  of  Durham  that  he  had  never  read  the  New 
Testament  with  attention." 
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Discovert  op  a  Temple  of  Juno  at  Pompeii. — 
Mention  was  lately  made  at  the  discovery  at  Pompeii 
of  a  temple  of  Juno,  with  more  than  three  hundred 
skeletons.  These  remains,  which  crumbled  to  dust  by 
degrees  as  they  were  brought  to  light,  were  those  of 
women  and  children  who  had  been  buried  beneath  the 
burning  ashes  thrown  out  by  the  volcano  at  the  mo- 
ment in  which  a  sacrifice  was  being  offered  up  in  a 
temple  to  the  Queen  of  the  Gods,  to  implore  her  to 
avert  the  terrible  calamity  which  menaced  the  city. 
To  the  arm  of  one  of  those  skeletons,  which,  from  the 
rich  jewels  with  which  it  was  covered,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  that  of  the  high-priestess,  was  still  attached, 
by  a  gold  ring,  a  censer  of  the  same  metal  filled  with 
calcined  perfumes.  This  vessel  is  of  the  form  of  those 
now  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  Catholic  churches,  and 
is  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  inlaid  with  precious 
stones.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  relics  yet  found  in  that  city;  its  eyes  are 
of  enamel,  and  on  the  neck  and  arms,  as  well  as  the 
ankles,  are  jewels  and  bracelets  of  precious  stones  of 
the  most  exquisite  finish  and  elegance  of  form.  The 
peacock  placed  at  her  side  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  precious  stones.  The  tripod  before  the  altar  is,  like 
the  censer  held  by  the  high-priestess,  magnificently- 
worked  gold.  The  temple  also  contained  lamps,  artist- 
ically chased,  of  bronze,  iron,  silver,  and  gold;  branches 
of  foliage,  vine  stems,  interspersed  with  flowers  and 
fruit  of  the  most  beautiful  form.  The  space  around 
the  altar  is  paved  with  splendid  mosaics   in   excellent 


preservation,  and  the  rest  of  the  temple  is  inlaid  with 
small  triangular  blocks  of  white  and  purple  agate. 
The  spot  on  which  the  sacrifices  were  made  is  alone 
paved  with  marble.  All  the  instruments  used  on  the 
occasion  were  still  lying  on  a  bronze  table,  and  the 
sacred  vases  were  filled  with  a  reddish  matter,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  blood. 

Literary  Men. — We  often  hear  of  the  charms  of 
literary  society.  We  copy  this  very  graphic  summary 
of  the  conversation  of  literary  men.  The  writer  must 
certainly  be  the  Wandering  Jew  or  the  oldest  inhab- 
itant: 

"  Tasso's  conversation  was  neither  gay  nor  brilliant. 
Dante  was  neither  taciturn  nor  satirical.  Butler  was 
sullen  or  biting.  Gray  neither  talked  nor  smiled.  Ho- 
garth and  Swift  were  very  absent-minded  in  company. 
Milton  was  very  unsocial  and  even  irritable  when 
pressed  into  conversation.  Kirwan,  though  copious 
and  eloquent  in  public  addresses,  was  meager  and  dull 
in  colloquial  discourse.  Virgil  was  heavy  in  conver- 
sation. La  Fontaine  appeared  heavy,  coarse,  and  stu- 
pid; he  could  not  speak  and  describe  what  he  had  just 
seen;  but  then  he  was  the  model  of  poetry. 

"  Chaucer's  silence  was  more  agreeable  than  his  con- 
versation. Dryden's  conversation  was  slow  and  dull, 
his  nature  silent  and  reserved.  Corneille  in  conver- 
sation was  so  uninspired  that  he  never  failed  in  weary- 
ing; he  did  not  even  speak  correctly  that  language  of 
which   he   was   master.     Byron   was   unassuming   and 
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reserved.  Ben  Johnson  used  to  sit  silent  in  company 
and  suck  his  wine  and  their  humors.  Southey  was 
stiff,  sedate,  and  wrapped  up  in  asceticism.  Addison 
was  good  company  with  his  intimate  friends,  hut  in 
mixed  company  he  preserved  dignity  by  a  stiff  and 
reserved  silence.  Fox,  in  conversation,  never  flagged; 
his  animation  and  variety  were  inexhaustible.  Dr. 
Bentley  was  loquacious,  so  also  was  Grotius.  Gold- 
smith 'wrote  like  an  angel,'  and  talked  like  'Poor 
Poll.'  Burke  was  entertaining,  enthusiastic,  and  in- 
teresting in  conversation.  Curran  was  a  convivial 
deity.  Leigh  Hunt  is  '  like  a  pleasant  stream '  in  con- 
versation. Carlyle  doubts,  objects,  and  constantly  de- 
murs." 

Odd  Origins. — Confucius  was  a  carpenter.  Mo- 
hammed, called  the  prophet,  was  a  driver  of  asses. 
Mehemet  Ali  was  a  barber.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco 
was  a  pawnbroker.  Bernadotte,  King  of  Sweden,  was 
a  surgeon  in  the  garrison  of  Martinique,  when  the 
English  took  that  island.  Madame  Bernadotte  was  a 
washerwoman  of  Paris.  Napoleon,  a  descendant  of  an 
obscure  family  of  Corsica,  was  a  major  when  he  mar- 
ried Josephine,  the  daughter  of  a  tobacconist  Creole  of 
Martinique.  Franklin  was  a  printer.  President  Boyer 
was  a  mulatto  barber.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  formerly 
a  brewer.  The  step-father  of  Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain, 
husband  of  Queen  Christina,  and  brother-in-law  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  was  once  a  bar-keeper  of  a  coffee- 
room.  General  Espartero  was  a  vestry  clerk.  King 
Christophe,  of  Hayti,  was  a  slave  of  St.  Kitts.  Boli- 
var was  a  druggist.  General  Paez  was  a  cow-keeper. 
Vasco  de  Gama  was  a  sailor.  Columbus  was  a  sailor. 
Astor,  the  richest  man  in  the  New  World,  before  he 
came  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the  Astor  House,  used  to 
sell  apples  through  the  streets  of  New  York.  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  before  his  arrival  at  New  York,  with  all 
the  silver,  gold,  and  jewels  of  the  crown  of  Spain  that 
he  was  able  to  take  with  him  from  that  country,  was 
the  King  of  Spain,  etc.  Louis  Philippe  was  a  teacher 
of  the  French  tongue  in  Switzerland,  Boston,  and  Ha- 
vana. Catherine,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  was  a  camp 
grisette.  Cineinnatus  was  plowing  his  vineyard  when 
the  dictatorship  of  Rome  was  offered  to  him.  A  gov- 
ernor of  the  Island  of  Madeira  was  a  tailor;  and  a 
minister  of  finance  in  Portugal  was  a  dealer  in  bottles 
of  Madeira  wine.  There  are  at  present  in  Portugal 
and  Spain  several  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  viscounts, 
and  barons,  who  formerly  were  cooks,  tailors,  barbers, 
cobblers,  sweepers,  and  mulattoes. 

The  above  few  but  remarkable  facts  of  ancient  and 
modern  history,  are  enough  for  proving  that  men  and 
women  from  the  lowest  class  of  society  have  attained 
power,  eminence,  insolence,  and  even  thrones,  crowns, 
and  altars. 

Classic  Carriages. — In  the  days  of  the  stern  Ro- 
mans, who  looked  upon  carriages  as  an  effeminate  lux- 
ury unfit  for  a  nation  of  soldiers,  their  use  had,  nev- 
ertheless, become  so  frequent,  that  five  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era  a  law  was  proclaimed  forbid- 
ding their  use  within  a  mile  of  Rome.  The  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  terms  of  this  edict  is,  that  men 
never  used  them,  for  the  prohibition  only  extends  to 
those  in  which  vvomen  rode.  This  law,  like  most  of 
the  sumptuary  laws  which  have  been  passed  at  various 


times,  was   ineffectual,  and   caused   a  great   agitation, 
which  brought  about  its  repeal  within  twenty  years. 

Then  coaches  became  more  common  than  ever,  and 
the  paintings  found  at  Herculaneum  give  the  repre- 
sentation of  them,  in  shape  not  unlike  a  post-chaise, 
and  drawn  by  two  horses,  one  of  them  mounted  by  a 
postillion.  When  the  Roman  empire  was  broken  up 
by  the  barbarians,  there  ensued  a  long  period  of  dark- 
ness and  ignorance,  during  which  carriages  seem  to 
have  been  altogether  discontinued,  at  least,  so  far  as 
domestic  purposes  are  concerned,  and  the  first  mention 
we  find  of  their  reappearance  in  Europe  is  in  the  year 
1294. 

The  Oyster. — Open  an  oyster,  retain  the  liquor  in 
the  lower  or  deep  shell,  and,  if  viewed  through  a  mi- 
croscope, it  will  be  found  to  contain  multitudes  of 
small  oysters,  covered  with  shell,  and  swimming  nimbly 
about,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  which  extend  but 
one  inch.  Besides  these  young  oysters,  the  liquor  con- 
tains a  variety  of  animalcules  and  myriads  of  three 
distinct  species  of  worms.  Sometimes  their  light  re- 
sembles a  bluish  star  about  the  center  of  the  shell, 
which  will  be  beautifully  luminous  in  a  dark  room. 

Battles  op  the  Rebellion. — The  number  of  bat- 
tles fought  during  the  late  war  is  252.  Of  these  the 
soil  of  Virginia  drank  the  blood  of  89.  Tennessee 
witnessed  37,  Missouri  25,  Georgia  12,  South  Carolina 
10,  North  Carolina  11,  Alabama  7,  Florida  5,  Ken- 
tucky 14,  the  Indian  Territory  and  New  Mexico  1 
each.  Once  the  wave  of  war  rolled  into  a  Northern 
State,  and  broke  in  the  great  billow  of  Gettysburg. 
Of  the  battles  enumerated,  16  were  naval  achieve- 
ments. 

What  is  Heat  Lightning. — The  flashes  of  light- 
ning often  observed  on  a  Summer  evening,  unaccom- 
panied by  thunder  and  popularly  known  as  "heat 
lightning,"  are  merely  the  light  from  discharges  of 
electricity  from  an  ordinary  thunder-cloud  beneath  the 
horizon  of  the  observer  reflected  from  clouds,  or  per- 
haps from  the  air  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  twilight. 
Mr.  Brooks,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  telegraph  line 
between  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  informs  us  that, 
on  this  point,  he  asked  for  information  from  a  distant 
operator  during  the  appearance  of  flashes  of  this  kind 
in  the  distant  horizon,  and  learned  that  they  proceeded 
from  a  thunder-storm  then  raging  fifty  miles  eastward 
of  his  place  of  observation. — Prof.  Henry. 

Artificial  Comb  for  Bees. — A  Swiss  invention 
has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  to  aid  bees  in 
the  formation  of  their  comb.  Narrow  sheets  of  wax 
are  imprinted  by  machinery,  so  as  exactly  to  represent 
the  dividing  wall  of  comb  between  the  cells.  These 
strips  are  attached  to  the  top  of  the  empty  hive,  be- 
fore the  new  swarm  is  put  in,  thus  enabling  the  bees 
to  go  immediately  to  work,  and  also  in  guiding  them 
in  making  the  sheets  of  comb  in  the  proper  direction. 

Germans  in  the  United  States. — The  number  of 
Germans  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  be  at  least 
four  millions;  about  one-eighth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Of  the  whole  number,  1,333,000  are  Lutherans. 
The  German  emigration  increases  by  tens  of  thousands 
every  year. 
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Reminiscences.  Historical  and  Biographical, 
of  Sixty-Four  Years  in  the  Ministry.  By  Rev. 
Henry  Bochm,  Bishop  Asbury's  Traveling  Companion, 
etc.  Edited  by  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Wakely.  12mo.  Pp. 
493.  New  York:  Carlton  d  Porter.  Cincinnati:  Poe 
<£■  Hitchcock. — We  heartily  welcome  the  appearance 
of  this  long-expected  book,  anrl,  though  we  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  read  it  thoroughly  as  we  intend  to 
do,  we  know  enough  about  it  to  cordially  recommend 
it  to  our  readers.  Its  venerable  author,  father  Boehm, 
we  have  known  and  loved  these  many  years.  He  is 
one  of  the  "oldest  living  preachers  of  our  Church,  if 
not  the  oldest;  a  relic  of  the  past — a  living  link  to 
connect  us  almost  with  the  organization  of  the  Church. 
Born  on  the  8th  of  June.  1775,  he  is  now  in  his 
ninety  first  year.  He  saw  Robert  Strawbridge,  the 
apostle  of  the  Church  in  Maryland,  and  has  lived  to 
see  the  last  year  of  the  first  century  of  Methodism. 
He  was  the  traveling  companion  of  the  first  American 
bishop,  and  witnessed  the  ordination  of  those  conse- 
crated at  the  Inst  General  Conference.  The  book 
before  us  is  made  up  of  reminiscences  gathered  up 
from  this  long,  and  useful,  and  remarkable  life.  There 
is  a  singular  propriety  in  its  appearing  just  on  the 
eve  of  the  centenary  of  American  Methodism.  The 
book  ought  to  find  its  way  into  every  Methodist 
family. 

Sabbath  Psalter.  A  Selection  of  Psalms  for  Pub- 
lic and  Family  Worship.  Compiled  by  Rev.  Henry  J. 
Fox,  A.  M.  16mo.  Pp.  236.  New  York:  Carlton  & 
Porter.  Cincinnati:  Poe  &  Hitchcock. — This  "  Psalter  " 
is  recommended  by  the  compiler  for  nse  in  the  Sab- 
bath services  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
selection  embraces  most  of  the  devotional  prayers  of 
David  and  nearly  all  the  psalms  suited  for  public  and 
social  worship.  They  are  designed  to  be  read  at  the 
opening  of  public  service,  or  immediately  after  the 
first  prayer.  They  are  prepared  also  wilh  reference 
to  the  family  altar.  We  can  agree  with  the  compiler 
that,  "while  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  formalism 
which  too  often  grows  out  of  services  exclusively  lit- 
urgical, it  is  at  the  same  time  desirable  that  the  peo- 
ple should  take  some  public  part  in  divine  service. 
They  should  at  least  unite  in  the  singing  of  hymns, 
in  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  in  the 
reading  of  God's  Word." 

The  Young  Housekeeper's  Friend.  By  Mrs. 
Cornelius.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  12mo.  Pp.  254. 
Boston:  Laggard  &  Thompson.  For  sale  by  Poe  & 
Hitchcock,  Cincinnati. — The  aim  of  this  little  volume 
is  to  furnish  to  young  housekeepers  the  best  aid  that 
a  book  can  give  in  the  various  departments  of  house- 
keeping. It  is  a  book  already  deservedly  well  known, 
and  now  appears  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  form.  It 
has  one  feature  that  commends  it  above  many  similar 
books;  that  is,  that  its  instructions  and  receipts  "  are 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  those  who  have 
neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  by  far  the  largest  class  in 


our  country.  Adapting  her  book  to  this  large  class, 
she  endeavors  to  give,  principally  from  her  own  ex- 
perience, such  directions  as  will  enable  a  housekeeper 
to  provide  a  good  and  healthful  table,  or,  if  desired,  a 
handsome  one,  at  a  moderate  expense."  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  useful  book. 

The  Huntingdons;  or,  Glimpses  of  Inner  Life.  By 
Maria  Louise  Hayward,  author  of  "The  Caverly  Fam- 
ily." 16-mo.  Pp.  306.  Boston:  Graves  &  Young. 
Cincinnati:  Poe  &  Hitchcock. — This  is  a  beautifully- 
written  story.  Its  style  is  clear,  plain,  and  forcible; 
the  tale  is  perfectly  natural  and  true  to  life;  it  beauti- 
fully illustrates  the  power  and  charm  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian life  in  winning  others  to  the  service  of  God.  It 
is  affecting  and  interesting  throughout — the  kind  of 
fiction  that  we  are  willing  to  see  in  our  family  and  in 
the  Sabbath  school. 

Exiles  in  Babylon;  or,  the  Children  of  Light. 
By  A.  L.  0.  E.  Seven  illustrations.  16mo.  Pp.  326. 
New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter.  Cincinnati:  Poe  & 
Hitchcock. — The  well-known  initials,  A.  L.  0.  E.,  are 
prima  facie  evidence  that  any  book  on  which  they 
stand  is  a  good  one  for  youth.  Her  style  is  simple, 
natural,  and  always  attractive;  her  books  are  always 
pure,  interesting,  and  instructive.  These  may  be  said 
of  the  book  before  us.  It  is  an  attempt  to  draw  some 
practical  lessons  from  the  history  of  Daniel  and  his 
associates  in  the  captivity  of  Babylon;  and  yet  it  is 
not  a  dry  detail  of  facts,  but  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  the  lectures  on  the  "Exiles"  are  interwoven 
into  the  web  of  an  interesting  story  from  modern  life. 
It  is  the  right  kind  of  a  Sabbath  school  book.  It  is 
beautifully  bound  and  illustrated. 

The  Martyr  of  the  Catacombs:  A  Tale  of  An- 
cient Rome.  Illustrated.  16mo.  Pp.  202.  New 
York:  Carlton  &  Porter.  Cincinnati:  Poe  &  Hitch- 
cock.— There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  from  this 
little  book  about  the  hardships,  dangers,  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  ancient  Christians.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
boy-martyr,  and  his  experience  leads  us  back  to  the 
days  when  Christians  had  to  conceal  themselves  as 
well  as  bury  their  dead  in  the  dark  caverns  of  the 
catacombs. 

Mary  Woodman  and  Her  Grandmother;  or,  the 
Story  of  a  Girl  who  Wished  for  a  Little  More.  Three 
illustrations.  18mo.  Pp.  121.  New  York:  Carlton  & 
Porter. — This  is  marked  No.  277  of  the  Sunday  School 
Library.     A  good  little  story. 

Maple  Grove  Stories.  Series  II.  Eight  volumes. 
24mo.  By  June  Isle.  Cincinnati:  Poe  &  Hitchcock. 
In  a  neat  paper  box.  $2.50. — This  is  a  second  series  of 
interesting  little  books  for  little  boys  and  girls  somewhat 
more  advanced  in  years  and  knowledge  than  those  for 
whom  the  first  series  was  intended.  The  stories  are: 
The  Little  Gleaner,  The  Children's  Post-Office,  Garden 
Lessons,   Where  is   Pvosa?    Killing   the   Giants,  James 
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Rogers,   Under  the  Vine  and  Under  the  Snow,   and 
Babble  Brook.     They  are  very  pretty  little  books. 

The  Apple  op  Life.  By  Owen  Meredith.  Small 
quarto.  Pp.  35.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Cincin- 
nati: R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.  Paper,  25  cts. — This  is 
another  of  the  "Companion  Poets  for  the  People." 
"Owen  Meredith"  is  the  nom  de  plume  of  Robert 
Bulwer  Lytton,  one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  present 
age,  and  The  Apple  of  Life  is  one  of  his  best  poems. 

Song  of  the  Rivers.  By  Emily  T.  B.  Bennett. 
12mo.  Pp.  262.  New  York:  Dexter  &  Co.  Cincin- 
nati: B.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.     $1.25.— We  have  not  had 


time  to  examine  this  poem  with  any  care,  and  are 
unwilling  to  venture  an  opinion  on  any  book  of  poetry 
without  having  done  so.     We  shall  recur  to  it  again. 

The  North  British  Review,  September,  1865. 
New  York:  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.  An  able  article  on 
Mill's  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy, 
one  on-  Carlyle's  History  of  Frederic  the  Great,  another 
on  the  Autobiography  and  Works  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Collins  Brodie,  and  a  well  timed  article  on  Sensational 
Novels  constitute  the  leading  contents. 

Belial.  A  Novel.  No.  257  of  The  Library  of 
Select  Novels.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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The  Close  of  the  Year. — We  have  reached  the 
end  of  another  volume.  It  is  the  time  for  retrospect- 
ing  the  past  and  anticipating  the  future.  As  we 
glance  back  through  the  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  pages  of  the  Repository  which  have  passed 
through  our  hands  and  gone  out  during  the  past  year 
to  enter  into  about  30,000  families,  and,  perhaps,  into 
the  hands  of  50,000  readers,  we  feel  deeply  the  re- 
sponsibility that  must  attach  to  the  furnishing  of  this 
large  amount  of  reading  matter  to  so  large  a  family  of 
readers.  Perhaps  but  few  of  our  readers  really  appre- 
ciate the  amount  of  reading  that  is  furnished  to  them 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  statement  may  seem 
almost  incredible,  yet  it  is  a  fact  ascertained  by  actual 
printer's  measurement  that  one  volume  of  the  Reposi- 
tory contains  an  amount  of  reading  matter  equal  to 
eight  duodecimo  volumes  of  over  400  pages  each! 
When  we  remember  that  almost  every  line  of  this  has 
passed  under  our  editorial  supervision,  and  that  we 
have  decided  on  the  question  of  its  fitness  and  pro- 
priety to  be  presented  to  our  readers,  and  that,  per- 
haps, as  much  more  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
use,  has  undergone  the  same  examination,  we  not  only 
feel  thankful  that  we  have  been,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  conducted  through  the  labor,  but  still  more  that 
the  same  blessed  Helper  has  enabled  us  to  succeed  as 
well  as  we  have  in  presenting  to  our  readers  so  large 
an  amount  of  reading — pure,  chaste,  elevating,  varied, 
and  fresh. 

We  by  no  means  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  our 
work.  We  most  heartily  wish  it  was  better  done. 
We  think  of  many  things  we  would  have  been  pleased 
to  do  if  we  could.  But  in  reviewing  the  past  year  we 
feel  a  good  conscience  that  we  have  done  the  best  we 
could,  and  find  nothing  in  our  pages  that  we  feel  in- 
clined to  strike  out.  We  have  earnestly  labored  to 
realize  our  ideal  of  presenting  in  the  Repository  a 
family  magazine  worthy  of  the  great  Church  under 
whose  sanction  it  is  published,  containing  matter 
adapted  not  exclusively  to  our  lady  readers,  but  to 
all — to  the  minister  and  the  layman,  to  the  man  and 
woman  of  work  as  well  as  of  literature,  to  the  old 
and  the  young,  not  forgetting  even  the  "little  ones;" 
containing  matter  adapted  to  nourish  the  soul  in 
piety,  to  store  the  mind   with  knowledge,  to  beguile 


the  weary  hour  with  pleasant  reading,  and  now  and 
then  to  amuse  the  fancy  with  cheerful  wit.  We  have 
not  reached  the  perfection  at  which  we  aimed,  but  we 
have  approximated  so  near  as  to  inspire  us  with 
thankfulness  for  the  past  and  hope  for  the  future. 

We  have  several  classes  to  whom  again  we  express 
onr  gratitude.  First  to  our  readers,  whose  images  are 
before  us  many  times  during  the  year  as  we  attempt 
frequently  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  thousands 
of  families  into  which  the  Repository  receives  its 
monthly  welcome.  Thank  you,  dear  readers,  for  your 
continued  patronage,  for  your  patient  and  charitable 
acceptance  of  our  imperfect  efforts  to  make  the  Reposi- 
tory what  yon  would  like  it  to  be,  and  to  many  of 
you  for  the  cheerful  and  encouraging  letters  vou  have 
sent  us.  We  have  received  many  such  this  year,  and 
would  have  liked  to  answer  them  and  to  give  some 
specimens  of  them  in  our  pages.  But  this  was  im- 
possible. We  have  not  received  one  complaining  or 
dissatisfied  letter.  While  we  present  to  you  the  part- 
ing words  of  the  closing  year,  we  confidently  hope  to 
greet  you  again  in  the  opening  number  of  the  new 
year. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  large  amount  of  offer- 
ings from  our  long  list  of  contributors,  all  of  which, 
of  course,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  use.  Your  gener- 
ous pens  gave  us  more  material  than  we  could  crowd 
into  even  the  spacious  columns  of  the  Repository.  We 
could  therefore  do  nothing  more  than  use  our  best 
judgment  in  selecting  for  our  pages.  Doubtless  we 
have  sometimes  failed  and  erred  in  this,  yet  we  have 
labored  impartially  and  honestly  to  discharge  this  part 
of  our  duty.  It  is  very  clear  that  no  one  is  more  in- 
terested in  making  the  very  best  selection  than  is  the 
editor,  and  if  he  has  failed  in  making  the  selection  it 
certainly  can  only  be  attributed  to  an  error  of  judg- 
ment and  not  to  any  personal  or  unworthy  motive. 
We  are  specially  grateful  to  our  contributors,  and 
specially  careful  in  treating  their  contributions,  know- 
ing how  largely  we  are  dependent  on  them  for  our 
success.  We  hope  we  shall  be  permitted  to  welcome 
your  manuscript  offerings  for  the  new  volume,  and  we 
renew  our  promise  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

To  our  brethren  in  the  ministry  we  owe  much  foT 
their  kind  words   and   good  offices   in   extending   the 
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circulation  of  the  Repository.  We  thank  you,  breth- 
ren, for  maintaining  our  case  so  nobly  when  a  year 
ago  we  were  compelled  to  increase  the  subscription 
price.  Again  we  make  our  appeal  to  you,  and  earn- 
estly request  one  general  effort  not  only  to  keep  up 
our  list  to  the  present  number,  but  to  advance  it  far 
beyond.  Why  should  not  the  Repository  have  a  cir- 
culation of  at  least  50,000?  In  a  Church  whose  mem- 
bership is  one  million,  we  have  most  probably  two 
hundred  thousand  families  represented.  Is  it  a  large 
estimate  when  we  claim  that  the  only  family  magazine 
of  the  Church  ought  to  reach  at  least  one-fourth  of 
our  families?  Remember,  brethren,  you  are  our  only 
agents  and  only  medium  of  communication  with  the 
people.  If  you  fail  to  bring  the  matter  before  them 
we  have  no  other  agency.  We  thank  you  for  the  past, 
and  confidently  trust  to  your  efforts  for  the  future. 

The  Price  for  Another  Year. — The  publishers, 
after  a  most  careful  and  anxious  examination  of  the 
whole  question,  have  just  now  informed  us  that  they 
must  either  bring  down  the  Repository  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  embellishments  and  tho  quantity  and  quality 
of  its'  contents,  or  must  continue  the  present  price 
through  another  year.  We  can  not  consent  even  in 
these  times  of  high  prices  that  the  Repository  shall  lose 
any  of  its  beauty,  or  shall  depreciate  in  the  character 
of  its  engravings,  or  fall  from  the  high  standard  of  its 
literary  merits.  In  this  we  feel  confident  that  our 
thousands  of  patrons  will  sustain  us.  We  are  just 
now  passing  through  a  trying  ordeal.  The  Repository 
in  its  present  form,  with  its  superior  engravings,  its 
fine  paper,  and  its  mechanical  perfection,  is  a  costly 
kind  of  magazine  to  publish.  We  could  produce  a 
magazine  a't  very  much  less  cost  to  the  publishers,  but 
it  would  no  longer  be  the  Repository.  We  could 
change  its  form,  we  could  procure  much  cheaper  en- 
gravings, we  could  use  inferior  paper,  we  could  select 
a  cheaper  literature,  in  a  word,  we.  could  give  up  our 
position  as  "The  Queen  of  the  Monthlies"  and  fall  to 
a  third  or  fourth-rate  magazine.  We  could  then  issue 
it  for  a  much  less  price.  The  temptation  to  do  this  is 
strong  in  a  financial  view;  but  then  we  are  satisfied 
that  our  subscribers  would  be  grieved  to  see  their 
favorite  monthly  coming  to  them  disrobed  of  its  beauty 
and  elegance. 

If  it  were  possible  to  maintain  the  present  form  and 
character  of  the  magazine  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
the  price,  most  gladly  would  both  publishers  and 
editor  do  this.  But  at  the  prevailing  prices  of  paper, 
labor,  engravings,  etc.,  this  is  altogether  impossible. 
It  is  only  left,  then,  either  to  modify  the  character  of 
the  Repository  or  maintain  the  present  price.  We  are 
convinced  that  we  will  better  please  our  patrons  and 
subserve  the  future  interests  of  the  Repository  by  con- 
tinuing the  price  as  it  is  for  the  present,  and  main- 
taining the  high  character  of  the  magazine,  hoping 
that  in  a  short  time  we  will  have  passed  through  the 
present  pressure  and  will  be  able  to  come  back  toward 
the  old  prices. 

To  you,  brethren  in  the  MINISTRY,  we  present 
an  earnest  request  that  you  will  stand  by  us  through 
the  present  difficulty,  and  that  you  will  take  the  most 
efficient  measures  for  keeping  up  and  increasing  our 
circulation.     If  possible,  attend   to   this  work  person- 


ally; if  not,  enlist  the  services  of  your  wife  or  of  some 
of  the  active  sisters  of  your  charge.  Let  not  only  the 
whole  society  but  the  whole  neighborhood  be  canvassed 
for  subscribers.  We  have  good  evidence  that  many 
outside  of  our  own  Church  would  be  glad  to  take  the 
Repository  if  an  opportunity  were  given  them.  Be- 
lieving that  we  are  acting  for  the  best  under  the  pres- 
ent necessity,  we  hopefully  commit  our  cause  to  the 
agents  and  patrons  who  have  been  so  true  and  faith- 
ful to  us  in  the  past. 

The  New  Volume. — Having  adopted  the  policy 
indicated  above,  we  are  making  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  the  new  volume.  The  year  1866  is  to  be  a 
memorable  one  in  the  history  of  American  Methodism, 
and  we  purpose  that  the  Repository  shall  have  a  large 
share  in  preserving  and  reflecting  the  great  deeds  of 
the  Centenary  year.  We  have  been  for  a  long  time 
engaged  in  having  a  plate  prepared  for  our  first  num- 
ber that  we  know  will  be  most  welcome  to  all  our 
readers,  and  which  will  be  a  beautiful  illustration  of  a 
hundred  years  of  Methodism.  We  believe  that  the 
engravings  of  the  first  number  will  be  almost  worth 
in  themselves  the  subscription  price  of  the  magazine 
for  the  year.  Throughout  the  year  we  shall  give  much 
attention  to  gathering  up  facts  illustrative  of  our 
Church  history,  and  will  give  in  each  succeeding  num- 
ber A  Centenary  Record,  containing  the  doings  of 
the  Church  through  this  memorable  year,  and  which 
will  be  of  great  value  for  preservation  in  this  perma- 
nent form.  No  Methodist  family  can  afford  to  do 
without  the  Repository  next  year.  We  will  still  re- 
tain our  large  list  of  well-known  and  favorite  con- 
tributors, and  are  prepared  to  introduce  some  new 
ones  that  will  be  welcomed  by  our  readers.  The 
services  of  the  best  artists  in  the  country,  such  as 
Messrs.  Buttre,  Hinshelwood,  Wellstood,  and  Hunt,  of 
New  York,  and  our  abiding  friend,  F.  E.  Jones,  of 
Cincinnati,  are  retained  for  embellishing  the  new 
volume.  We  are  confident  the  Repository  for  1866 
will  in  no  respect  fall  behind  its  predecessors. 

Our  Engravings. — We  present  to  our  readers  the 
portrait  of  Rev.  Thomas  Carlton,  D.  D.,  one  of  our 
New  York  publishers,  and  accompany  it  with  a  sketch 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Reid,  of  the  Western  Advocate.  We  have 
secured  this  portrait  and  sketch  under  difficulties.  We 
knew  that  we  had  to  do  it  without  the  knowledge  of 
our  friend  the  Doctor,  who,  we  felt,  would  protest 
against  it,  as  one  of  the  publishing  agents  of  the  Re- 
pository. But  we  were  determined  to  show  him  up, 
and  we  could  not  afford  to  wait  long  enough  for  him 
either  to  die  or  to  retire  from  his  present  position. 
Fortunately,  both  the  artist,  Mr.  Jones,  and  the  author 
of  the  sketch,  Dr.  Reid,  have  long  and  intimately 
known  him,  and  we  have  ourself  enjoyed  a  long  and 
valued  acquaintance  with  him,  so  that  among  us  we 
have  successfully  caught  our  friend,  stamped  him,  and 
sketched  him  in  spite  of  himself.  There  he  is;  in  the 
portrait  you  have  the  veritable  Dr.  Carlton,  and  in  the 
sketch  you  have  all  we  dared  to  say  without  consult- 
ing him,  which  we  could  not  do.  Our  beautiful  land- 
scape speaks  for  itself.  It  is  from  a  fine  picture  by 
J.  M.  Hart,  an  artist  well  known  to  our  readers,  in 
possession  of  J.  A.  O.  Ward,  Esq.  Mr.  Hinshelwood 
has  put  it  oa  steel  for  us  in  magnificent  style. 
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